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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

For a full explanation of the various sounds indicated, see the Key to Pronunciation in Vol I. 


S as in ale, fate. 

a “ senate, chaotic. 

ft “ “ glare, care, and as e in there. 

ft “ “ am, at. 

ft “ “ arm, father. 

ft ** ** ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 
a '' finsJ, regal, pleasant 
a « « all, fall. 

5 eve. 
e " " elate, evade, 
ft " “ end, pet. 

ft ** ** fern, her, and as i m sir, etc. 
e " " ^ency, judgment, 
i “ “ ice, quiet 
f “ quiescent 

I ‘‘ “ dl, fit. 

U “ old, sober. 

5 “ “ obey, sobriety. 

6 “ “ orb, nor. 

6 “ “ odd, forest, not. 

0 ** “ atom, carol. 

01 “ “ oil, boil. 

65 ** food, fool, and as u in rude, rule, 

on “ house, mouse, 
u “ “ use, mule, 
g “ “ unite, 
ft ** “ cut, but, 

y “ full, put, or as oo in foot, book 
5 “ “ um, bum. 
y “ “ yet, yield. 

B ” " Spanish Habana, Cftrdoba, where it is like 
Enghsh V but made with the lips alone. 


ch as in chair, cheese. 

D ** ** Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like ih in English then, 
g « « go^ get. 

G ** German Landtag = ch m Ger ach, etc. 

H " y in Spanish Jijona, g m Spanish gila; like 
English h in hue, but stronger, 
hw ** wh in which. 

K ch in German ich, Albrecht ^ in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 
n ** in sinker; longer, 
ng “ “ sing, long. 

N “ “ French bon, Bourbon, and m in the French 
Etampes; here it indicates nasalizing of 
the preceding vowel, 
sh ** shine, shut, 
th ** “ thrust, thin. 

TH “ “ then, this. 

zh ** z in azure, and 8 in pleasure. 

An apostrophe [’] is sometimes used as in tali’l 
(table), k&z'’m (chasm), to indicate the ehsion of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur. 

For foreign sounds, the nearest 'English equiva- 
lent IB generally used. In any case where a special 
symbol, as o, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign sound indicated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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AN'IGHiB^ANS. See Manichje- 

ISM 

MANOiCHiE'ISM. A specula- 
tive religious system of western 
Asia, founded by Mani (q.v ) in 
the third century of our era. The 
ideas upon which it was based were mostly Per- 
sian (Zoroastrian), but it took some terms from 
Christianity. The Babylonian elements in it 
were not so great as was formerly supposed. 
There may also have been some &aces from 
Buddhism, although this has been questioned by 
recent critics. The Christianity from which it 
borrowed was of the Gnostic type (see Gnosti- 
cism), and Manichseism has been called, not im- 
properly, “the most complete Gnosis.” Its west- 
srn branch came closely m contact with the 
Church, and appropriated so many Christian 
ideas and usages that it was sometimes regarded 
eis a heresy, although it was properly a rival 
system. It differed from Christianity, among 
other things, in its complete rejection of the 
Did Testament. 

The dualism which Mani taught was radical 
and materialistic, postulating two opposite origi- 
nal domains, represented respectively by light 
and darkness, good and evil. They are from 
eternity contiguous, yet distinct and separate. 
The kingdom of light included both a heaven 
and an earth, the latter guarded by good angels 
(aeons). This kingdom has its Good Spirit, or 
God, whose attributes are set forth in a series 
of 10 (some say 12) virtues. It is not certain 
that Mani assumed a second god for his kingdom 
of darkness, but this kingdom was at least per- 
sonified, and from it sprang Satan and the evil 
demons. There is an earth of darkness, analo- 
gous to the earth of light, and its five quali- 
ties — all obviously evil — ^are mist, heat, the 
sirocco, darkness, and vapor. What might be 
called the equilibrium of the two kingdoms was 
destroyed by Satan, who overstepped his own 
boimdaries and invaded the light realm. To op- 
pose him God created “primal man,” who should 
be the champion of the invaded kingdom and 
fight its battles against the evil demons. All this 
is the prelude to human history. 

Mankind came into existence after a long cos- 
mic process, everywhere attended by disturb- 
ance and disaster. He is the creation of Satan, 
who placed in him all the light elements under 
his control in order to imprison them. Light 
and dark elements had already become entangled 


with one another and the conflict had begun 
before the creation of our present world, but 
with the advent of humanity it began to wax 
keener and more tragic. The destiny of the race 
is to have its light portions finally liberated, 
which result will accompany the restoration of 
the lost cosmic order in the imiverse Some of 
the accounts represent the signs of the zodiac 
as playing an important part in gathering to- 
gether the scattered particles of light. We also 
hear of a great final catastrophe, which shall 
bring the whole process to an abrupt conclusion 
The influence of a docetic Christianity appears in 
Western Manichseism in the notion of the “Jesus 
patibilis” and “impatibilis.” The former term 
was applied to the light which had become dif- 
fused throughout the world. By a peculiar ap- 
plication of the proper name Jesus the sum total 
of these particles came to be regarded as a being 
capable of suffering, and actually enduring it, 
through contact with evil matter. The other 
term, “Jesus impatibilis,” means a sort of phan- 
tom, attendant upon the historic Jesus, but not 
partaker of his human experiences or sufferings. 
He was rather a messenger descended from the 
realm of light to aid in the world’s redemption. 
In this work other prophets had taken part, and 
to crown the series Mani himself appeared, the 
final prophet of human history. Salvation con* 
sists in knowledge of the true nature of the 
universe and in the final separation of spirit 
(light) from matter (darkness). 

The Manicheeans fall into two classes, the per- 
fectif or fully initiated members of the society, 
and the a/udttoree, hearers or novitiates. The 
hearers constituted by far the larger body, and 
held the “perfect” in the highest veneration. 
St. Augustine, before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, was for nine years a Manicheean hearer. 
The el^ followed the ascetic rule of life, being 
distinguished by their threefold “seal” of mouth, 
hands, and bosom. The eignaculum oris required 
abstinence from all defilement thnyugh evil 
speech or animal food; the aignaculum 
abstinence from all avoidable contact with the 
material world; and the aignaoulum stntts, ab- 
stinence from marriage and from all sexual 
indulgence. The uninitiated were satisfied with 
a less exacting moral standard, and lived very 
much as other men and women do. 

The Manicheeans were organized under a sort 
of hierarchy, in some respects like that of the 
GathoHc church. Augustine tells us of a graded 
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MAimtEB CBIBliftB 

system vi oflioen, induding 12 teachers, 72 
hidiopB, and a number of ^era. Above them 
all stood one supreme authority, for a loi^ time 
resident in Babylon, but afterward in Simar- 
kand, who was apparently regarded as the re]^- 
resentative of Mani. The worship of the Mani- 
chaans was not elaborate * It included, besides 
the ordinary service of prayer and song, an in- 
itiatory rite of baptism, in which oil was used 
instead of water, and a eucharistic meal. Fast- 
ing was emphasized as very important for the 
elect. An annual festival, called the Bema, com- 
memorated the death of the founder, Mani. 

From the latter part of the third century Mani- 
clueism spread rapidly within the Roman Em- 
pire. Among its early adherents were sur- 
vivors of the Gnostic s^s, especially the Mar- 
cionites. (See Mabcuon.) It also won converts 
from the non-Christian educated classes of Eu- 
rope, and in Africa even clergy embraced its 
teachings. By the end of the fourth century it 
had become one of the three great world systems, 
competing with Neo-Platonism and Christianity 
for religious and intellectual leadership The 
most notable of its early Christian opponents 
were Titus of Bostra, Metropolitan Bi^op of 
Arabia, and St. Augustine. The Roman govern- 
ment took measures a^inst the Manicheeans 
almost from the beginning. Diocletian issued 
an edict against them, commonly dated about 
287. Valens (364-378) issued other similar de- 
crees. Manichaeans were condemned to exile 
under Valentinian III (425-455) and to death 
under Justinian (527-565). But nothing seemed 
capable of crushing the movement. It survived 
even the attacks of Islam, and flouriidied in 
Asia beyond the tenth century, whence some 
traces of it came into Europe in the heresies 
known under the names of the Paulicians, Bogo- 
miles, Cathari, and Albigenses (qqv.). For 
references to the literature, see Mani. 

KANIBBE GBIBLAE, ma'nyftr^ krd'blH^ 
(Fr., sieve fashion) Probably the oldest proc- 
ess of engraving upon metal for the purpose of 
printin|r. It derives its name from the white 
dots with which the dark ground of the print 
is covered, resembling the holes of a sieve. These 
dots, whi^ form the outlines of the engraving, 
were beaten into the plate by means of a punch, 
the parts hollowed out forming a light image 
on a dark ground. The plates were made of 
some soft metal, like brasa The earliest ex- 
amples of prints, of the Biblioth5que Nationale 
(Paris), are from Cologne, where the art may 
have originated, in a manuscript da^g at latest 
from 1406. The mani5re criblde continued to be 
practiced as late as the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, but was never an important fac- 
tor in the development of engraving. 

MANGEFEST (Lat. maiMfestus, evident), 
CoMMEBCiAL A document, in commercial naviga- 
tion, delivered to the officer of customs by the 
captain of a. ship, which gives a list in detail of 
the cargo in his charge, with the names of the 
places where the goods were shipped and to 
which they are addressed. 

ELANIFES^O (It., manifest). In interna- 
tional law, a declaration or formal statement 
of policy or intention which it was formerly 
rastomary for a belligerent to publish within 
its own territory or to communicate to other 
states through diplomatic agents. With modem 
conditions of intercommunication, such a for- 
mal notification has become less imperative, al- 
though commercial interests and intemationai 


courtesy often render it desirable. See Decla- 
ration OF War. 

JCAN'TFOLD, IN Motor Vehicle. See Motor 
Vehicle. 

MANIFOLD WBITEB. See Copying Ma- 
chines AND Processes. 

MANmiEI ISLAND. See Manahiki 
Island. 

MAN^IHOT. A genus of about 80 species of 
tall herbs and shrubs of the family Euphorbi- 
acesB, natives of South America The best-known 
species are cultivated in warm climates for 
their underground parts, which yield a starch 
known as Brazilian arrowroot, and cassava 
( q.v. ) Other species are rubber-producing plants. 
See Plate of Carnations, etc. 

MANH/A, 8p pron. ma-ne^a. The capital 
of the Philippine Islands. It is situated on the 
west coast of the island of Luzon, at the east 
end of Manila Bay, at the entrance of the river 
Pasig, in lat. 14“ 35' N. and long. 120“ 58' E. 
(]!^p Philippine Islands, C 3). The city oc- 
cupies part of an extensive plain on both banks 
of the Pasig, and is surrounded on the land side 
by a semicircle of picturesque mountains. It is 
divided by the Pasig into two parts, the old 
walled city and the suburbs. The former lies 
on the south bank of the river and is surrounded 
an old wall with bastions and parapets built 
about 1590. The wall is 2l^ miles long and is 
pierced by six gateways witii drawbridges. The 
use of the drawbridges was discontinued about 
1850 and the moats on the land side of the walls 
were filled with earth in 1905 for sanitary rea- 
sons. The city is surrounded by Manila Bay 
on the west and the Pasig on the north. The 
walled city contains the principal public build- 
ings, such as the government offices, colleges, the 
weather observatory, the archbishop’s palace, and 
the cathedral The aspect of the old city, essen- 
tially medieval, has materially changed since 
American occupation. Separate from the old 
city by the Pasig is Binondo, the centre of the 
commercial as well as of the industrial activity 
of the metropolis. Here are situated the princi- 
pal warehouses, cigar and tobacco factories, the 
business houses of the European trading com- 
panies, and the principal shops. North of Bi- 
nondo lies the suburb of Tondo, where the work- 
ing population of the capital lives, chiefly in 
small houses built of cane and palm leaves. San 
Miguel, situated on an island formed by an arm 
of the Pasig, is the fashionable suburb of Ma- 
nila and contains the fine residences of the 
wealthy merchants and officials. 

Several bridges cross the Pasig from the 
suburbs, the principal being fhe Bridge of Spam, 
a handsome stone structure with a number of 
arches, leading from Binondo. At the south end 
of this bridge, and stretching along the Pasig 
outside the city walls, is the Paseo or Plaza de 
Magallanes, containing an obelisk erected to the 
memory of the discoverer of the islands. From 
this plaza a handsome paseo stretches in a 
semicircle and terminates on the bay front south 
of the cify, where there is a park and prome- 
nade called the Luneta, which is lighted elec- 
tricity. Most of the streets of Manila are broad 
and cross at right angles, and have been greatly 
improved since American occupation. The stre^ 
railways are operated by ele(^icity, the streets 
are well lights and paved, and by a thorough 
system of drainage the healthfulness of the city 
has been greatly improved. Among the build- 
ings of Mimila the most prominent is the cathe- 





dral, destroyed by the earthquakes of 1863, but 
rebuilt. The custonhouse is a handsome build- 
ing, also rebuilt since 1863. The best buildings 
are, as a rule, the convents and some of the 
churches. Manila is the intellectual centre of 
the entire archipelago, and has, besides the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas (see Manila., Univbbbitv 
OF), the College of San Juan de Letr&n, the 
medical and pharmaceutical school of San Jos6, 
a general hospital huilt and operated by the 
government, a leper hospital, a hospital for con- 
tagious diseases, training schools for nurses, 
normal schools, a large military hospital, a 
home for convalescents, an insane asylum, and 
the excellent and spacious hospital of San Juan 
de Dios. The water supply of the city has been 
greatly improved since .American occupation, the 
water being brought from the Mariquina River 
25 miles away to a large storage reservoir about 
200 feet above sea level. The drainage system 
has also been greatly improved, the sewage being 
discharged into the bay more than a mUe from 
shore by a pumping system. 

The chief manufactures are cigars and ciga- 
rettes, furniture, boots and shoes, products of the 
famous Manila hemp or abaca, and some tex- 
tiles Iron foundries, machine shops, and vari- 
ous milling establishments are also flourishing. 
Manila’s future, however, will depend chiefly on 
its commerce. Its harbor has b^n greatly im- 
proved under American rule, by the construction 
of breakwaters or jetties inclosing about 350 
acres of harbor area and dredging this to a 
depth of 30 feet, and the construction of steel 
wharves 650 feet long and about 100 feet wide. 
The Pasig River has also been dredged to a 
depth of about 20 feet, and the Manila harbor 
may now be considered the best and most modern 
in that part of the Orient. The city has steam- 
ship communication with many of the great 
ports on both sides of and in the Pacific Ocean. 
The larger commercial houses are conducted by 
Americans and by Spaniards or other Europeans, 
while the small trade is mostly in the hands of 
the Chinese, who are very prominent in the com- 
mercial activity of the city. Manila exports 
mainly sugar, hemp, tobacco and cigars, cofifee, 
dyewoods, and precious metals. It is the great- 
est hemp market of the world. The imports are 
rice, cotton goods, chemicals, machinery, metal 
goods, and wine The trade is chiefiy with 
China, the United States, and Great Britain, the 
share of the trade with the United States hav- 
ing greatly increased with the removal of all 
duties on Philippine products entering the United 
States and the admission duty free into the 
Philippines of all domestic merchandise from the 
United States. The population of Manila and 
suburbs, according to the census of 1903, was 
219,941, of whom 189,782 were Filipinos, 21,230 
Chinese, 4389 Americans, 2528 Spaniards, and 
1117 ofher Europeans. In 1910 the population 
was estimated at 234,400. Manila is the centre 
of a railway system of 475 miles and with its 
excellent harbor facilities is the chief entrepot 
of the Philippine group. A very large share of 
the 656,000,000 worth of imports and $53,000,000 
worth of exports of the islands enters or leaves 
this harbor. The city received its new charter 
of incorporation from the Philippine Commission 
on July 31, 1901, which the government is 
vested in a municipisJ board appointed by the 
civil Governor of the islands, ^ere is an ex- 
cellent school system, established b^ the Ameri- 
cans after assuming control of the islands. 
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Manila existed as a palisaded native toim 
under the name of Mainila when it was first 
visited by the Spaniards. In 1569 Juan de 
Salcedo, a nephew of Legazpi, the conqueror of 
the Philippines, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
foimd a Spanish colony in the town. In 1571 
Le8Azpi himself appeared in the harbor with a 
Spanish fieet and was admitted into the town 
by the two native chiefs, who rendered homage 
to Spain. Legazpi at once strengthened the for- 
tifications and built a church and a number of 
houses for the Spaniards, and in the same year 
a municipal government was inaugurated with 
great solenmity. The city in 1574 was sacked 
and burned by Chinese pirates; in 1590 the 
present permanent fortifications were begun. In 
1602 an insurrection of the Chinese residents of 
the city was put down with great severity, sev- 
eral thousands of the insurgents being killed. 
The same year the city was blockaded by the 
Dutch. In 1762 it was captured and sacked by 
the English, who occupied it until 1764. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century 
Manila became the centre of secret agitation for 
the overthrow of Spanish sovereignty. Many 
arrests were made; on Sept. 2, 1896, 13 promi- 
nent Filipino citizens were shot at Cavite, and 
on December 30 Dr. Rizal was execute at 
Manila. On Aug 30, 1897, a skirmish with the 
insurgents took place on the outskirts of the 
city, which was then declared under martial law. 
On May 1, 1898, Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay — an event which was the 
signal for a great uprising of the Filipinos 
against Spanish rule, under the lead of Agui- 
naldo, and on August 13 the city capitulated to 
the American forces. It was plac^ under a 
military government and policed by a provost 
g^rd of American soldiers. During the winter 
of 1898-99 the city was practically in a state of 
siege by Aguinaldo’s forces until the actual out- 
break of hostilities, which began with an unsuc- 
cessful attack of the Filipinos upon the Ameri- 
cans at Manila, on Feb. 4-5, 1899. llie actual 
transfer of the military government to the new 
civil authorities took place on Aug. 7, 1901. In 
1914 the constabulary discovered a well-organ- 
ized native plot to revolt, with headquarters at 
Manila. About 30,000 Filipinos were involved. 
It was frustrated by the arrest of several leaders 
after an abortive attack on the police in the 
Botanical Gardens. 

Manila has a number of times suffered from 
earthquakes, the most terrible of which occurred 
on June 3, 1863, when all the prominent build- 
ings were destroyed and several thousand per- 
sons killed. Consult the authorities referred to 
under Philippine Islands. 

MANILA, Univebsitt of (or Universitt 
OF St. Thomas ) . A university in Manila which 
owes its origin to Philip II of Spain, who in 
1585 gave permission for its foundation. In 
1601 a seminary for nobles was opened here, 
and in 1611 the Dominicans, supported by the 
Archbishop of Manila, established the Col- 
lege of St Thomas for natives and poor Span- 
iards. In 1619 the college received papal 
permission to grant de^ees and in 1644 was 
converted into a university. The present insti- 
tution, however, dates from 1857 and was built 
up on the basis of the old. In 1871 schools of 
medicine and pharmacy were added The uni- 
versity is now orgwized on the model of similar 
American institutions and has faculties of tiie- 
olcgy, canon and civil law, medicine, pharmacy, 
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philosophy and a^ti^ and engineering. In 1912 
the imiveraity had an enrollment of 767 students, 
of whom 666 were in the colleges of law and 
medicine. 

MANILA BAT. A large and beautiful inlet 
of the China Sea, running into the southwestern 
coast of Luzon (Map: Philippine Islands, C 3). 
It has, roughly, the shape of a trian^^e with its 
base line, 37 miles long, forming &e head of 
the bay from southeast to northwest, while its 
apex is at the entrance, which is 11 miles wide. 
The depth of the bay from the entrance to the 
base is 26 miles. The land on both sides of the 
entrance and along the west shore is high and 
forested; that on &e east and north is low, and 
the north shore especially consists of the marshy 
delta of the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, whi(£ 
enters the bay through numerous mouths, be- 
tween which tall reeds grow far out into the 
shallow water. The greater part of the bay, 
however, has deep water, with good and ample 
roadsteads at Manila and Cavite, and for har- 
bor purposes it is the finest in the Far East. 
The entrance is well lighted by a large light- 
house on Corregidor Island and another on the 
smaller island of Caballo. The bay connects 
through the Pasig River at Manila with the 
large Bay Lagoon in the interior of Luzon. 
Manila Bay was the scene of the victory of 
Admiral Dewey over the Spanish fieet on May 1, 
1898. See Spanish-Amebican Was. 

MANILA FIBBE, or MANTTiA HEMP. 
See Hemp, Manila. 

MANIL^IAN LAW. A law proposed at 
Rome in 66 b.g by the tribune Gaius Manilius, 
providing for the recall of the commanders then 
m Asia, where the Romans were fighting Mith- 
ridates, and for the extension of Pompey's power 
over all the East. Pcmipey was then in the East, 
clothed with large powers against the Cilician 
irates (see Cilicia) ; Manilius proposed to give 
im command against Mithridates also. Cicero 
made his first address to the people in support 
of the proposition of Manilius The speech, Pro 
Lege Mantlta, or De Imperu) Cn Pompeti, is ad- 
mirable in form, far superior in this respect to 
the orations against Catiline. It throws mui^ 
light also on the operations of the publican! 
(q.v.). 

MANII/IT7S, Mabgus. The supposed name 
of the author of a Latin poem on astrology en- 
titled Aetfonomica. Nothing is known of his 
personality, but from the poem itself it is in- 
ferred that he lived in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius. Five books of his poem are pre- 
served, treating of the constellations and their 
influence on human life. The work is of no 
great poetic value, but exhibits great learning 
and diligent research in the works of the best 
authorities. The writer imitates Lucretius and 
has much of that author’s enthusiasm and power 
to enliven a difficult subject. There are several 
editions, including those of Scaliger (Leyden, 
1679 wd 1600), Bentley (London, 1739), Jacob 
(Berlin, 1846), and Breiter, with Commentary 
(Leipzig, 1907-09), and an edition of Book ii hy 
Garrod (Oxford, 1911). There is an English 
translation by Creech (London, 1697). Consult: 
Lanson, De Manilio Poeta (Pans, 1887); R. 
Ellis, Noctes Mamiltanw (Oxford, 1891) ; Martin 
Schanz, OeschMihte der romischen Litteratur, 
vol. ii, part ii (3d ed, Munich, 1913). 

MANIN, mA,-n6n^ Daniele (1804r-67). An 
Italian! patriot He was bom in Venice, May 13, 
1804, studied at the University of Padua, and 
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was admitted to the doctorate of laws at the 
age of nineteen. He was then admitted to the 
bar, of which his father, Pietro Manin, was an 
eminent member. After 1831 he became a rec- 
ognized leader of liberal opinion in Venice. In 
1847 his reputation as a political economist was 
established during the sittings of the scientific 
congress at Venice. Shortly after he was thrown 
into prison for a spirited public address against 
Austrian domination. Previous to the rising 
against Austria of 1848 Manin was for a second 
time imprisoned, but when the news came of the 
revolution in Sicily and of the February revolu- 
tion m France he was released in triumph by 
the populace, was placed at the head of the 
patriotic movement, and was invested with su- 
pieme power as President of the restored Re- 
public of St. Mark. The organization of a 
civic guard and the expulsion of the Austrians 
from the arsenal were Manin’s first public meas- 
ures. At the same time he prevented the mob 
from murdering their former oppressors. Manin 
devot^ himself energetically to the organization 
of the inhabitants foi self-defense. For a short 
time he had to give way to more radical leaders, 
but was soon recalled. During the invasion of 
Lomljardy by Charles Albert of Sardinia Manm 
laid down his authority, but on the defeat of 
the Sardinian army at Novara, March 23, 1849, 
he resumed power, and was the animating spirit 
of Venice during the heroic defense of the city 
for four months against the besi^ng Austrian 
army. On August 23 Venice capitulated, but 
Manin, with 40 of the principal citizens, being 
excluded from the amnesty, quitted the city. 
Having lost his fortune in the defense of Venice, 
he retired to Paris, where he taught his native 
language, declining innumerable ofTers of aid. 
He died there, Sept. 22, 1857. Manin’s public 
career was one of complete unselfishness. Be- 
lieving as strongly as Mazzini in a republic, he 
was yet wise enough to sec Italy’s need, and 
from his exile in Paris he urged upon his com- 
patriots cooperation with the Sardinian mon- 
archy in effecting the union of Italy. 

Bibliog^phy. Rovani, "Di Daniele Manin 
memoria storica,” in Documenti della guerra 
Santa d*Iiaha (Capolago, 1850) ; Castille, “Ma- 
nin,” in Portraits pohtiqucs aii diar-nenvi^me 
sihcle (Paris, 1856) ; Reuchlin, “Daniel Manin,” 
in Histonsches Taschenhuch, vol. xxxii (Leip- 
zig, 1861) A. Errera, La vita e i tempi di 
Daniele Manin (Venice, 1872); id, Daniels Ma- 
nin e Venezia J804-53 (Florence, 1875); Dant- 
ele Manin e Gwrgto Pallavtcino • Epistolano 
politico 1835-57 (Milan, 1877); E L H Mar- 
tinengo-Cesaresco, Italian Characters in the 
Epoch of Unification (New York, 1901); Fer- 
rari-Bravo and Marloni, Daniele Manin e i suoi 
tempi (Venice, 1904) , R. S. Holland, Builders 
of United Italy (New York, 1908). See Italy; 
Venice. 

MANNING, Fbedebick Edwabd (1812-83). 
A New Zealand judge, bom at Johnville, County 
Dublin, Ireland His father emigrated with his 
family to Tasmania in 1824 and in 1833 young 
Maning settled among the Maoris of New Zea- 
land He became a favorite of the natives; was 
adopted into their tribe, and later he married 
a Maori wife. He gave good advice to both 
sides in the wars of 1845 and 1861. From 1865 
to 1881 he was judge of the native land courts. 
A victim of cancer, he returned to England in 
1881 and there died. Much credit is due to 
Maning for the knowledge that has been gained 
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of the Maoris through bis books, Old 'New Zea- 
land ( 1876; 6th ed., 1906 ) and The History of the 
War %n the North with Heke m 1845 (3d ed., 
1884). 

HAN IN THE IRON MASK, The See 
Iron Mask. 

HAN^OC {Manihot utilissima) . A South 
American plant, of the family Euphorbiacese. 
Its starchy underground stems are used to 
make tapioca. See Cassava , Plate of Car- 
nations, ETC. 

HAN^FIiE (OF. maniple, Ft. manipule, from 
Lat. manipulus, handful). 1. A narrow strip 
of silk worn on the left arm by the sacred min- 
isters in a solemn mass. Originally it was a 
mere linen handkerchief, but since the eleventh 
century it has been made of the same material 
and color as the chasuble. When a bishop cele- 
brates mass pontilically he assumes the maniple 
only at the Confiteor; otherwise it is put on in 
the sacristy with the other vestments. See Cos- 
tume, EcclesiastigaIi. 2. In the Roman mili- 
tary organization the legion (q.v.) was divided 
into 30 maniples, each commanded by a cen- 
turion, and consisting of about 100 men in the 
case of the regular infantry and 40 men among 
the velites, or light-armed skirmishers. 

HANIPXJB, ma'nfe-poor'. A native state of 
northeast India, situated between Assam and 
Upper Burma, and called by the Burmese Cas- 
say or Kathe (Map Burma, B 2). Its area is 
8456 square miles. It consists chiefly of a deep 
valley 2500 feet above the sea. The industries 
are purely agricultural, the chief products being 
tea, cotton, rice, tobacco, opium, and indigo. 
The state is administered by a rajah, but has 
been a political dependency of Assam since 1825. 
In 1891, during the disputed succession to the 
throne, the British Commissioner Resident, and 
several officers were treacherously murdered; a 
punitive expedition hanged the ringleaders, set- 
tled the succession, and resumed the administra- 
tion under British supervision. Pop., 1901, 283,- 
957; 1911, 346,222, chiefly Hindus. Capital, 
Manipur. 

The natives of Manipur consist of Manipuris 
proper, Nagas, and Kukis, all of whom are by 
tradition assigned to a common ancestry. The 
Manipuris call themselves Meithei, and since 
their conversion to Hinduism in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century they claim a Hindu 
origin. They are of the Mongoloid type of fea- 
ture and do not resemble the Aryan or Aryanized 
peoples of Hindustan. Their language is closely 
allied to the Chin, Lushai, and Kuki tongues. 
Among the Meithei clan worship of tribal deities 
and peculiar rain ceremonies prevail, and ances- 
tor worship was probably once in vogue. Each 
tribe seems to have a rain rite of its own. The 
Kukis are still migratory, but the Nagas live 
in permanent villages. Terrace cultivation with 
irrigation channels occurs in Manipur. The 
Nagas of Manipur and the mountains to the 
north are essentially Indonesians, and the Lushai 
of the south are Nagas mixed with Kyens and 
Burmese of Arakan. The game of polo was 
formerly almost peculiar to Manipur and the 
state was once famous for its breed of ponies. 
Consult: Grimwood, Three Years in Mampur 
(London, 1891); Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872); Reid, Chin-Lushai 
Land (ib., 1883) ; Sir James Johnstone, My Ex- 
periences in Manipv/r and the Naga Hills (Lon- 
don, 1896). 

HANIFTTB, or Ihphal. The capital of the 
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native State of Manipur (q!v.), on the Nam- 
kathay River, 236 miles northwest of Mandalay 
(Map: Burma, B 2). The town is encircled by 
a wall and is the centre of a populous district. 
An export trade is carried on in cattle, tea, and 
rice. Here in 1891 occurred the massacre of 
British officials, which led to a change of ad- 
ministration and the establishment of a military 
cantonment. Pop., 1901, 67,093; 1911, 74,650. 

MA^NIS (Neo-Lat., assumed sing, of Lat. 
manes, ghosts; so called from the animal’s noc- 
turnal habits). The ordinary and generic name 
of the scaled anteaters or pangolins of the Old 
World edentate family Manidse. Seven species 
are recognized, all inhabiting the tropical parts 
of Asia or of Africa. In general structure and 
habits they resemble the American anteaters 
(see Anteateb), but are singular in having the 
body covered with horny imbricated scales, be- 
tween which (except in the adults of the African 
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forms) grow hairs; these scales are sharp-edged 
and are large upon the trunk and lo^ terete 
tail, but small on the head, neck, and limbs. A 
common name is scaly anteater. Their legs are 
short and strong, and their feet armed with 
powerful claws, with which they burrow, and in 
walking those of the forefeet are turned under. 
They feed, always at night, exclusively on ants 
and termites, which they procure by means of 
their long viscid tongue. All are able to roll 
themselves into a ball, which a man’s strength 
is unable to open, and thus they present to their 
enemies only an armored surface, after the 
manner of armadillos. The largest species are 
those of Africa, and live upon the West Coast, 
one (ilfanta gigantea) reaching a length of 6 
feet, including the tail. The one called phatagen 
by the ancients was probably the long-tailed 
mams {Mams macrura). A third, the short- 
tailed {Manis temminckii), ranges all across 
south Central Africa. The three Asiatic species 
are little different. One, common in India 
(ifama pentadactyla) , has a body 2 V 2 feet long 
and dwells in rocky places. A second species 
ranges eastward to China, and a third, more 
slender and long- tailed {Mams javanicus), is 
the one originally called by the Malays pangolin, 
a term often now applied to. the whole genus. 
They do not live well in captivity and show but 
little signs of intelligence. Consult writers on 
the zoblogy of India and Africa; also W. T. 
Hornaday, Two Years in the Jungle (New York, 
1885) ; F. E. Beddard, Mammalia (London, 
1902) ; C. W. Beebe, in New York Zoological 
Society, Bulletin, vol xvii (New York, 1914). 

HANIS^SA, or Manisa (the ancient Mag- 
nesia ad Sipylum: see Magnesia, 1). A town 
of Asia Minor, in the Vilayet of Aidin, 40 miles 
northeast of Smyrna, with rail connection (Map: 
Turkey in Asia, A 2) . It has numerous mosques, 
one Armenian and several Greek churches, four 
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synago^es, and several notable secular build- 
ings, among them the palace of Kara Osman 
Oglu. The chief industries are the manufacture 
of cotton goods and pack saddles. Pop., about 
35,000, including 13,000 Greeks, 6000 Armenians, 
and 3000 Jews. For history and archsBology, see 
Magnesia, 1. Consult Baedeker, Konstantino- 
pel, Balkanstaaten, Kleintmen, Archtpel, Cypem 
(2d ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

KCAMISTEE, m5n'l8-t§^ A city and the 
county seat of Manistee Co., Mich., 114 miles by 
rail northwest of Grand llapids, on the Manistee 
River, which flows between Manistee Lake and 
Ijake Michigan, a distance of 1 mile, and on the 
Pere Marquette, the Manistee and Northeastern, 
and the Michigan East and West railroads 
(Map: Michigan, C 4). It has a fine harbor 
and regular steamship communication, during 
the open season, with Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other points on the lake. The city is in a fertile 
fruit-^owing region, and its excellent transpor- 
tation facilities have developed large commercial 
interests, particularly in lumber and salt, which 
are manufactured on an extensive scale. There 
are manufactures also of furniture, foundry 
products, vacuum pans, and sole leather. The 
principal features of interest are a fine court- 
house, Carnegie library, Mercy Hospital, Home 
for Aged Women, Federal building, two bridges 
across the Manistee River, and Orchard Beach, 
a popular lake resort. Settled about 1849, Man- 
istee was chartered as a city in 1869 and adopted 
the commission form of government in 1914. 
The city owns and operates the water works. 
Pop., 1900, 14,260; 1910, 12,381. 

MAKISTIQIJE, mfin'is-tek^ A city and the 
county seat of Schoolcraft Co., Mich , 107 miles 
by rail west by south of Sault Ste Mane; on 
Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Manistique 
River, and on the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Sault Ste. Mane, the Ann, Arbor, and the Man- 
istique and Lake Superior railroads (Map. 
Michigan, C 3). It has some reputation as a 
summer resort, but is known chieiiy as an in- 
dustrial and commercial centre, its trade being 
carried on both by rail and lake. There are 
limekilns, ironworks, and manufactories of lum- 
ber, chemicals, alcohol, cedar products, and char- 
coal. The fishing interests also are important. 
There are municipally owned water works and 
a public library. Manistique received a city 
charter in 1901. Pop., 1900, 4126; 1910, 4722 

MANITO. See Manitou. 

MANITOBA, man'i-to^di. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada, extending from the inter- 
national boundary line to Hudson Bay, situated 
between 49® and 60® N lat. and between 92® 
and 101® 20' W. long (Map. Canada, L 5, 6). 
It is bounded on the north by the Northwest 
Territories, on the east by Ontario, on the south 
by the States of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
and on the west by Saskatchewan. Area, 251,- 
832 square miles, including 19,906 square miles 
of water. 

Topograpliy. The province belongs to the 
great central prairie region in the south and 
west, and in the east and north it is a part of 
the Laurentian country, broken and hilly, with 
a higher altitude than the adjoining region. 
The southeastern part consists of an almost 
perfectly level lacustrine bed, the bottom of the 
Pleistocene Lake Agassiz (See Lake Agassiz.) 
It slopes very gently northward, being 800 feet 
above the sea in the south and 710 feet in the 
north. Its western boundary is formed by a 


line of escarpments with a maximum height of 
500 feet above the plain and running southeast 
to northwest. These are the ancient shore lines 
of Lake Agassiz, and above them stretches a 
more elevated and undulating plain known as the 
Riding and Duck Mountains, which cover the 
western and southwestern parts of the province. 
Both this plain and the lacustrine plain below 
are treeless prairies, becoming gradually wooded 
northward, first along the river courses and in 
isolated clumps of poplars, and finally thicken- 
ing into dense pine forests on the Duck Moun- 
tain in the northwest. The principal river is 
the Red River of the North, which enters the 
province from the south and flows through the 
prairies into Lake Winnipeg in the southern 
part of the province. Its chief tributary is the 
Assiniboine, cutting through the western upland 
Nearly all the rivers of the province have cut 
their beds through the soft drift deposits, so 
that they flow in narrow valleys from 30 to 
nearly 100 feet below the surrounding plains. 
As the waters of Lake Agassiz were drained off 
the lowest depressions of its bed remained flooded 
and now form the great lakes of the province 
Of these Lake Winnipeg is 270 miles long and 
from 20 to 60 miles broad, Lake Winnipegosis 
150, and Lake Manitoba 135 miles long The 
last named is very shallow, and the shores of all 
are low and marshy. 

Climate. The climate is very cold in winter 
and warm in summer The mean annual tem- 
perature IS 33® F, and the extremes 95® F. and 
40® or even 50® below zero F. Both extremes, 
however, are rendered bearable by the dryness 
of the air, and the winter cold does not inter- 
fere with the wheat crops, as the sowing season 
arrives here even earlier than m the eastern 
provinces which lie farther south. The mean 
annual rainfall is only 17 43 inches, but 74 per 
cent of it falls in growing seasons, the winters 
being dry and sunny and the snowfall light 

Geology and Minerals. The Laurentian sys- 
tem of ancient crystalline rocks extends into 
the northern and eastern part of the province, 
from the east shore of Lake Winnipeg nearly to 
Hudson Bay. It is bordered by a belt from 60 
to 120 miles wide of Silurian and Devonian 
limestones running from southeast to northwest 
through the east-central part of the province 
and forming the western shore of Lake Winni- 
peg. The remainder of the plains consists of 
Cretaceous and Laramie formations Nearly the 
whole surface, however, is covered with a thick 
deposit of glacial drift. The principal minerals 
are lignite and coal, which are mined to some 
extent along the Souris River, near the southern 
boundary. By a recent law the settlers are 
allowed to mine for home use the outcropping 
coal on public lands by paying a small royalty 
to the government. Some deposits of iron are 
also found, but are not worked Extensive de- 
posits of gypsum have been found in the Dau- 
phin District, north of Lake St Martin. Gold is 
found near the east boundary, in the Lake of 
the Woods area. Brine springs exist on the 
peninsulas in the southern part of Lake Winni- 
pegosis, but no salt has been manufactured 

Soil and Productions. The poor soils char- 
acteristic of the Laurentian region prevail in 
the eastern part of the province, and in the hills 
to the west the soils are also of a poor quality. 
Over the greater portion of the western plains 
the soil consists of a very deep mold or loam 
with a tenacious clay subsoil. The best quality 
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is found in the Red River valley, which was 
formerly the bed of Lake Agassiz, and the soil 
of which is therefore a lake deposit. The Red 
River valley has become famous for its enor- 
mous production of the finest qualities of wheat. 
The region farther to the west also produces 
abundantly and contains vast fields of wheat. 

Agriculture. The main economic interests of 
the province centre in agriculture. The hardier 
grain and root crops are grown with great suc- 
cess, but the season is too short for corn. In 
extent of area the annual crop of wheat is 
greatly exceeded by many American States, but 
the grade of wheat is unexcelled. Oats are 
also extensively grown, and barley, potatoes, and 
fiax are important crops. The increase and 
variation of acreage of the leading crops are 
shown in the following table. 



1913 

1911 

1901 

Wheat 

2.804.000 

3.094.833 

1.965.200 

Oats 

1.798.000 

1.307.434 

573.858 

Barley 

496.000 

448.105 

139,672 

Forage.crops 

177.000 

166.615 

43.667 

Flax 

54,000 

79.765 

14,404 

Potatoes 

26.000 

26.488 

16,042 


The decline in wheat acreage in 1913 is due 
in part to the growth of mixed farming and 
stock raising. The grasses, both natural and 
cultivated, grow luxuriantly and afford excellent 
pasturage. The variation in the number of do- 
mestic animals is shown in the following table, 
taken from official returns 



1913 

1911 

1901 

Horses 

304,088 

280,374 

163,867 

Milch cows 

152,792 

155,337 

141,481 

Other cattle 

256,926 

279,776 

208.405 

Sheep 

42.840 

37,322 

29,464 

Swine 

184,745 

188,416 

126,459 


The figures in the above tables for 1901 and 
1911 are taken from the census for those years 
respectively, and those for 1913 are the estimates 
of the Census and Statistics Office, Ottawa. 

The value of the butter and cheese product in 
1910 was $593,375. In 1910 there were pro- 
duced 694,712 pounds of cheese, valued at $81,- 
403. In 1910 the butter production was 2,050,- 
487 pounds, valued at $511,972. 

Game and Fisheries. Large numbers of 
game and fur-bearing animals continue to abound 
in the north ( a region now known as New 
Manitoba) and are profitably hunted They in- 
clude the deer, antelope, elk or wapiti, moose, 
reindeer or caribou, marten, mink, fisher, and 
muskrat Duck, grouse, quail, woodcock, 
and plover are found in great numbers. Of 
greater importance are the resources of fish in 
the large lakes Large quantities of whitefish, 
pickerel, sturgeon, and other varieties are 
caught annually. Assistance from the Dominion 
government is given for the development of 
markets for fresh fish in the interior of the 
provinces by payment of one-third of the ordi- 
nary express charges from the Atlantic coast on 
shipments of fresh fish as far west as the east 
boundary of Manitoba and from the Pacific 
coast as fai east as that boundary. Manitoba 
has four of the 51 fish hatcheries supplied by the 
Dominion government. The value of the Mani- 
toba catch in 1913 was $800,149. 
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Truaportation, Kanufactures, Banka. The 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments have aided in the construction of rail- 
roads and an admirable system has been de- 
veloped in the southern portion of the province 
and is being extended northward. The Canadian 
Pacific, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Canadian 
Northern pass through it and establish com- 
munication with both the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Branch lines of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad pass up the Red River valley and es- 
tablish connection with the railroad systems of 
the United States. The National Transconti- 
nental enters Manitoba on the east boundary 
and runs to Winnip^. A railway line was under 
construction by the Dominion government in 
1914 from Le Pas in Manitoba to Hudson Bay. 
There were, in 1913, 3993 miles of steam rail- 
way in operation in Manitoba and 872 miles in 
course of construction The large lakes to the 
north, together with the Saskatchewan River 
system, afford possibilities for an extensive de- 
velopment of water communication with the re- 
gion to the north and west — possibilities which 
have only just begun to be realized. The Red 
River to the south and the Assiniboine to the 
west are also navigable during the high-water 
season, but have been little used since the con- 
struction of railroads. Enormous quantities of 
wheat are annually exported to English mar- 
kets, and exports of hard wheat to the United 
States for milling purposes and for mixing Avith 
the softer varieties of wheat show a subsSintial 
increase. 

The manufacturing industries, which in 1000 
were chiefly represented by flour and lumber 
mills, had increased in 1905 to 354 establish- 
ments, with $27,517,297 invested capital, em- 
ploying 10,333 hands, with salaries and wages 
of $5,090,791 and an output valued at $28,155,- 
732; in 1910 there were 439 establishments, an 
invested capital of $47,941,540, employing 17,- 
325 hands, paying $10,912,866 in wages and 
salaries, and with an output valued at $53,673,- 
609. Winnipeg in 1910 was the fourth manu- 
facturing city in Canada 

In 1914 the bank branches located in Manitoba 
numbered 205 In 1913 the clearing-house trans- 
actions at Winnipeg amounted to $1,634,977,237, 
making this place thud among Canadian com- 
mercial centres in the importance of its clear- 
ing-house transactions 

Population. The population of Manitoba has 
been acquired almost wholly since 1870. In 
that year there were only 2000 whites in the 
province and an Indian half-breed population of 
about 10,000. In 1881 the population had in- 
creased to 62,260, in 1891 to 152,506, in 1901 to 
255,211, and in 1911 to 455,614. In 1911, of the 
total population of 455,614 those born m Canada 
number^ 264,828 and those born in the British 
Isles and possessions, 91,606; the foreign born 
numbered 95,688, of whom 78,051 were born in 
continental Europe and 16,326 in the United 
States There were 10,822 Indians in 1913. 
Winnipeg had in 1911 a population of 136,035; 
Brandon, 13,839; Portage la Prairie, 5892; and 
St Boniface, 7483. 

Government. The government of Manitoba 
consists of a lieutenant governor, appointed by 
the Governor General in Council of Canada, an 
executive council of seven members, responsible 
to the provincial Legislature, and the Le^slative 
Assembly of 41 elective members. The seat of 
government is Winnipeg Up to 1890 FrmuA 
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WM the official language used by the Legisla- 
ture. The oommon law of England is in force 
in the province. Manitoba sends four Senators 
and 10 members of the House of Commons to 
the Dominion Parliament. Practically universal 
manhood suffrage exists, and the time require- 
ment is one year in the province and three in 
the electoral division. The judicial system con- 
sists of the Court of Appeal, with a chief jus- 
tice, who ranks as chief justice of Manitoba, 
and four minor judges; the Court of King’s 
Bench, with a chief justice and five minor 
judges; and also surrogate courts, county courts, 
police magistrates, and justices of the peace. 
The rural regions are organized into townships, 
and the denser units of population are organ- 
ized into villages, towns, or cities, according to 
number of inhabitants. In each of these the 
governmental affairs are intrusted to a council 
(called board of aldermen in cities), as is true 
also of the counties, the members of the county 
council being elected by the townships and 
villages. 

The receipts and expenditures show a gradual 
increase from less than $900,000 each in 1880 
to $5,788,070 and $5,314,849 respectively for the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1913. The principal items 
of revenue were as follows: the Dominion sub- 
sidy, $1,349,895; provincial telegraph and tele- 
phones, $1,814,407 ; sales of provincial lands, 
$323,769, land titles, general fees, $328,137; 
liquor licenses, $162,466; succession duties, 
$268,009; railway tax, $205,358, interest on 
school land funds, $237,488. The principal items 
of expenditure were: public works, $1,322,963, 
education, $668,832, Treasury Department, $798,- 
837; Department of Agrieiilture and Immigra- 
tion, $411,781; Attomey-GeneraTs Department, 
$563,491. The Dominion subsidy, which forms 
a large part of the receipts, was increased by 
reason of the extension of Manitoba’s boundaries 
in 1912. On Nov. 30, 1912, there were 1296 
prisoners and insane persons in provincial in- 
stitutions. Of charitable institutions the prov- 
ince maintains in whole or in part 11 general 
hospitals, two orphanages, a home for incur- 
ables, a deaf and dumb institution, a woman’s 
home, and a Salvation Army rescue home. One 
of the five Dominion penitentiaries is located in 
the province. 

Public Utilities Commission. An important 
measure was enacted in 1912 establisliing the 
control of a commission, consisting of a com- 
missioner and his secretary, over all the public 
utilities subject to the legislative authority of 
the province (including telegraph and telephone 
lines, companies furnislimg water, gas, heat, 
light, or power either directly or indirectly to 
the public), the provincial government tele- 
phones and the business carried on under the 
Manitoba Grain Elevators Act, and also such 
municipalities as shall properly consent to come 
within the authority of the commission The 
latter has the powers of a court of record, can 
enforce its judgments, value the property of 
public-service corporations, regulate rates, con- 
trol issues of stocks and bonds, and compel a 
uniform system of accounting. The judgments 
of the commission are final, except as to ques- 
tions of jurisdiction, from which an appeal can 
be taken. Municipal franchises are subject to 
the commission’s approval. The work of the 
commission was watched with much interest be- 
cause of its importance as an economic and 
political experiment. The report for 1913 showed 
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the commission at work shaping the measures 
resulting in obtaining a Winnipeg water supply 
and procuring the consent of two cities, four 
towns, and certain rural municipalities, all of 
which were to share in the benefits. Other work 
done included investigations and reports upon 
publicly owned property and awards and de- 
cisions affecting disputes between municipali- 
ties and railway companies. Public approval of 
certain measures was secured by vote in vari- 
ous municipalities and, wherever necessary or 
expedient, popular opinion is sought in order 
to stren^hen the efforts of the commission. 
Public confidence therein has thus far resulted 
from the judicial power and responsibility, sub- 
ject to provincial legislation, with which the 
commission is invested, and which enable it to 
piocure adequate evidence and the aid of experts. 

Beligion. The Roman Catholic church was 
first in the field, missions having been estab- 
lished among ^e Indians at a very early day. 
Among the more recent colonists, however, the 
Protestants have greatly preponderated, Roman 
Catholics in 1911 numbering 73,994, less than 
one-sixth of the total population. A Roman 
Catholic archbishop resides at St Boniface, and 
the see house of the Anglican Bishop of Rupert’s 
Land is at Winnipeg. Of the Protestants in 
1911 the Presbyterians (103,621), Anglicans 
(Episcopalians) (86,578), Methodists (65,897), 
Baptists (13,992), Lutherans (32,730), and 
Mennonites (15,600) were the most important. 
There were 31,042 adlierents of the Greek church 
in 1911. 

Education. Originally the school system of 
Manitoba recognized a complete separation of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, but in 1890 
the schools were made undenominational; the 
Act making this provision was unsatisfactory 
to the Roman Catholics, and w'as amended in 
1897 so as to admit of religious instruction 
when demanded by the parents of a certain 
number of pupils, but which would not be ob- 
ligatory upon the other pupils, nor lead to the 
establishment of separate schools According 
to the report of the Minister of Education for 
the year ended June 30, 1913, the school popu- 
lation numbered 99,750, of whom 83,679 were 
enrolled in the public schools and 48,163 were 
in aveiage attendance. In the same year there 
were 2964 teachers and 2430 schools Of the 
teachers 600 were male and 2464 were female. 
The value of school property was $8,780,076. 
There were 13 high schools, i6 collegiate insti- 
tutes, and a normal school. Tlie provincial uni- 
versity elected its first president. Dr. James A. 
MacLean, in 1913, and in 1914-15 had made 
rapid progress towards establishing a teaching 
faculty and accomplishing an extensive building 
programme Formerly the university was only 
an examining and degree-conferring body. Sev- 
eral theological and other colleges are affiliated 
with it 

History. Sieur de la Verandrye (q.v.), a 
French Canadian explorer, twice visited the ter- 
ritory now included in Manitoba, building Fort 
de la Reine, on the site of Portage la Prairie, 
in 1733, and five years later Fort Rouge, on the 
site of Winnipeg The fall of Quebec in 1759 
opened to British fur traders and merchants a 
vase tract previously held by tlie French and 
stimulated fur trading in the vast regions con- 
trolled by the Hudson’s Bay Company The 
Northwest Company, founded in Montreal in 
1795, became a powerful rival of the latter. A 
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race of half-breeds, sprung chiefly from the mar- 
riages of French and Scotch employees of the 
two companies with Indian women, began to 
settle along the banks of the Red and Assini- 
boine rivers, acquiring squatters’ rights, which 
they afterward resolutely defended. In 1811 the 
Earl of Selkirk, a member of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, attracted by the fertility of the soil 
on Ihe tonks of the Red River, obtained from 
the company a grant of a large tract of land on 
both bai^s of the river, extending some distance 
within the present frontier of the United States. 
The following year he brought out a number of 
settlers from the Highlands of Scotland. The 
right of the Hudson’s Bay Company to grant 
this land was, however, disputed by the North- 
west Company, and when the settlers began 
to build they were driven aS by the servants 
of the Northwest Company. Hostilities con- 
tinued between the servante of the two com- 
panies for several years, and in 1816 there was 
a pitched battle between them. The Earl of Sel- 
kirk, arriving soon after, found his settlers 
scattered; but by his energetic measures, and 
by help of 100 disbanded soldiers from Europe 
whom he had brought with him, he secured for 
his old and new proteges a peaceful settlement. 
They established themselves near Fort Garry 
(now Winnipeg), and in 1817 the Earl obtained 
from the Indians a transfer of their right to 
the land 2 miles back from the Red River on 
both sides. Still the settlers had some difficul- 
ties to overcome, especially from visitations of 
grasshoppers. These were gradually surmounted ; 
but the population, including now a large num- 
ber of half-breeds, remained very isolated, hav- 
ing little communication with the outside world. 
The Northwest Company was amalgamated in 
1821 with the Hudson’s Bay Company. Between 
1841 and 1867 the acquisition and organization 
of the vast territories exploited by the fur com- 
panies had been much discussed by statesmen of 
the old Province of Canada, but no decisive ac- 
tion was taken until 1869, two years after 
Confederation. 

In that year the Hudson’s Bay Company sur- 
rendered all their claims to the Northwest Ter- 
ritories to the British government, which in the 
following year transferred that region to Canada. 
While the proposed transfer to the British 
crown of the Hudson’s Bay Company was pend- 
ing this portion of their dominions was the 
scene of considerable contention and violence. 
The French-speaking population, led by Louis 
Riel (qv.), a half-breed, organized a force, im- 
prisoned their English and Scotch opponents, 
seized Fort Garry, established a provisional 
government, robbed the strong box, and dictated 
terms to the governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, to which he had to submit. A military 
force under Colonel Garnet (later Field Mar- 
shal Viscount) Wolseley arrived in the prov- 
ince in July, 1870, and Riel, fearing capture, 
fled, upon which the insurrection collapsed. In 
1870 that portion of the Red River district be- 
tween long. 96° and 99° W. and lat. 40° and 
50° 30' N. was organized as the Province of 
Manitoba, and its admission to the Confedera- 
tion took place in July of the same year. Dis- 
content among the Indians was allayed by sev- 
eral treaties (1871-77) under which reserva- 
tions were allotted to them, with the option of 
living therein after the manner of the white 
population or of retaining their native customs. 
Canadian and American commissioners worked 
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together to define the international boundary 
between the United States and Manitoba (1872)« 
In 1873 the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
was organized (see Milii'ARY Police), and two 
years later amnesty was granted to those who 
took part in the rebellion of 1869, excepting 
Riel and two of his confederates. Although the 
rights of the Indians were thus early safe- 
guarded, the half-breeds were neglected, with the 
result that in 1885 there was another rebellion 
(see Saskatchewan), likewise headed by Riel. 
The rebellion was suppressed the same year and 
Riel was captured and hanged. Manitoba be- 
came involved in the boundary dispute between 
the Dominion and Ontario. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, unfavorable to Ontario’s assertion of 
provincial rights, procured in 1881 the passage 
of a bill extending the boundaries of Manitoba 
towards the west, which ivould have taken from 
Ontario part of the territory awarded to that 
province in 1878. Ontario vigorously opposed 
this threatened loss, proceeded in 1883 to as- 
sume full ownership and control of the disputed 
area, and was thus brought into political con- 
flict with Manitoba. Besides the effort to en- 
large her boundaries, Manitoba also contended 
for larger grants from the Dominion Treasury 
and freedom from the monopolistic construction 
privileges of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
These privileges were abolished in 1888. The 
boundary claims of the province were rejected 
by a decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in 1884, but the dispute continued 
until 1912, when it was finally settled by the 
addition of 178,100 square miles to the old 
provincial area. The Dominion subsidies to 
Canada were also increased In 1890 the ques- 
tion of parochial or separate schools went far 
to make Manitoba the storm centre of federal as 
well as provincial politics In 1871 the province 
had established a system of separate schools 
under which Roman Catholic pupils were con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic section of a 
general school board. Thomas Greenway (q.v.), 
the provincial Premier, procured the enactment 
of laws abolishing separate schools and the offi- 
cial use of the French language in the province. 
This was strongly resented by the Roman 
Catholic and French-speaking population, and a 
struggle ensued for the repeal of the obnoxious 
l^islation. The French of Quebec and Roman 
Catholics throughout the Dominion sympathized 
with the minority in Manitoba. The case was 
taken eventually to the highest court of colonial 
appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, whose decision referred to the Dominion 
government the duty and task of enforcing a 
remedial measure against Manitoba, according 
to the provisions of the British North America 
Act. The question thus became a federal issue 
and excited prolonged and bitter controversy. 
The Conservatives favored the forcing of Mani- 
toba to change the new school law; the Liberals 
advocated a milder course. Upon the advent of 
Wilfrid Laurier to the Dominion premiership in 
1896, his administration, together with the 
Manitoba administration of Thomas Greenway, 
arranged a compromise whereby, without the 
full restoration of separate schools, religious 
instruction was to be given after regular school 
hours to the children of either Protestant or 
Roman Catholic parents. This arrangement was 
agreeable to the party of provincial rights, but 
it did not placate the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion< 
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After 1896 a large increase in immigration 
and agricultural production gave rise to new 
economic and political problems. The Liberal 
and Conservative parties respectively in the 
province were in large part affiliated with the 
corresponding parties in Dominion politics; but 
both showed a greater readiness to increase 
government initiative in the ownership and 
supervision of public services, though the lead- 
ing part therein was taken by the Conservatives. 
Prohibition of the liquor traffic became a party 
question, the Liberals generally advocating aboli- 
tion of the bar and the Conservatives local 
option. In 1905 the Conservative administra- 
tion of Sir R. P. Roblin (qv.), who had become 
Premier in 1900, passed a high-license bill; 
but the movement for abolition of the bar was 
vigorously continued. Premier Roblin sought to 
conciliate the Prohibitionists by a measure for 
the earlier closing of saloons (1914). Reor- 
ganization of the Court of King’s Bench, the 
creation of a Court of Appeal, and the com- 
pulsory display of the British dag on public 
schoolhouses had been effected by 1907 Rail- 
way extension to districts with few or no trans- 
portation facilities was also aided liberally, and 
in 1908 an important step in the ownership and 
regulation of public utilities was taken in the 
government’s purchase and operation of the Bell 
telephone system A workmen’s compensation 
act was passed in 1910. An elaborate system of 
elevators for the storage of grain and the facili- 
tation of shipments thereof under the Canada 
Grain Act (1912) had been organized in Ontario, 
the Northwest Provinces, and British Columbia; 
and Manitoba participated importantly therein 
on account of Winnipeg being one of the centres 
for grain inspection, the others being the great 
terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario Consolidation and regulation 
of public utilities became the subject of notable 
legislation in 1912 See section on Public 
Utilities Commission 

The question of religious education in 1912- 
14 became more urgent on account of the in- 
creasing variety of immigration The lingual 
provisions of the school compromise of 1897, and 
the giving of religious instruction after school 
hours, became more difficult because of the de- 
mands of German, Scandinavian, and Slav ele- 
ments of the population. The law implied that 
teachers of children speaking other than English 
must qualify to teach them in their mother 
tongue as well as in English. The Liberals 
favored compulsory education and the strict en- 
forcing of the teaching of English; the Con- 
servative government, a liberal construction of 
the law. It was recognized that the question 
contained elements of future disturbance, ^e 
War in Europe (qv ) aroused demonstrations 
of loyalty throughout the province; neverthe- 
less, in certain German newspapers contrary 
sentiments and opinions were expressed until 
prohibited by the government. The Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, part of which force 
is employed in the more unsettled parts of Mani- 
toba, was increased by 500 men in order to 
deal more effectively with disturbing conditions 
due to the war. 

The lieutenant governors of Manitoba since 
its incorporation into the Dominion in 1870 are: 
A. G. Archibald, 1870-72; Francis G. Johnston, 
1872, Alexander Morris, 1872-76, Joseph E 
Oauchon, 1876-82; J. C. Aikins, 1882-88; Sir 
John Schultz, 1888-95; J, C- Patterson, 1895- 


1900; Sir D. H. McMillan, 1900-11; Sir D. a 
Cameron, 1911- . 

The different premiers of provincial adminis- 
trations since 1870 are: Alfred Boyd, 1870-71; 
Marc A. Girard, 1871-72; H. J. H. Clarke, 
1872-74; Marc A. Girard, 1874; R. A. Davis, 
1874-78; D. H. Harrison, 1878-88; Thomas 
Green way, 1888-1900; Hugh J. (afterward Sir) 
Macdonald, 1900; R. P. (afterward Sir) Roblin, 
1900- . 

During the earlier years of provincial^ ad- 
ministration party lines were not very strictly 
drawn ; but with the Liberal administration 
of Thomas Greenway and the Conservative ad- 
ministrations of H. J. Macdonald and R. P. 
Roblin Manitoba had developed a regular party 
system. 
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IKANTTOBA, Lake. A body of water in the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, intersected by 
the fifty-first parallel and the ninety-ninth 
meridian (Map: Manitoba, E 3) It is ai^ut 60 
miles southwest of Lake Winnipeg, which re- 
ceives its Maters through the Saskatchewan, or 
Dauphin, River, which, near the middle of its 
course, expands into St. Martin’s Lake Mani- 
toba Lake is about 125 miles long and about 25 
miles wide; area, about 1900 square miles It 
is 40 feet higher than Lake Winnipeg, and 
navigable for vessels drawing 10 feet of water 
It abounds in fish, and its shores are resorted 
to by sportsmen for moose, elk, deer, and wild 
fowl. At its north end it receives the waters of 
several smaller lakes, and at the south those of 
the White Mud River. The scattered settle- 
ments around are inhabited chiefly by Nor- 
wegians and Icelanders 

BLANITOTT, mftn^-to5. A town in El Paso 
Co., Colo , 6 miles northwest of Colorado Springs, 
on the Colorado Midland and the Denver and 
Rio Grande railroads (Map* Colorado, E 3). 
The centre of a region renowned for picturesque 
scenery, Manitou is situated about 6300 feet 
above the sea, at the junction of and in three 
cafions — Ute Pass, William’s Cafion, and Engle- 
man's Cafion — at the foot of Pikes Peak (q.v.). 
A number of important mineral springs, which 
are valued for their medicinal properties, and 
the many natural attractions of the vicinity, 
combine in making Manitou one of the most 

g opular health and pleasure resorts in the United 
tates. The varied features of interest are the 
Pikes Peak Cog Railway, which begins here, the 
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Cave of the Winds, cafions, falls, driyes. Soda 
Spring Park, and the famous Garden of the 
Gods (q.v.)y which contains picturesque forma- 
tions of red and white sandstone. The town 
contains a Carnegie library and a tuberculo- 
sis sanitarium. Spring water is bottled and 
shipped in large quantities. The population in 
summer is estimated at between 10,000 and 
15,000. Pop., 1900, 1303; 1910, 1357. 

MANITOIT, or MANITO (Algonquian In- 
dian, mystery, supernatural). An Algonquin 
word now used in current writing to designate 
a special religious concept common to the Algon- 
quin-speaking Indian tribes of the Great Lake 
region. These Indians believe in the existence 
of a cosmic mysterious property pervading the 
universe and manifest everywhere In their 
sacred mythology this element is personified in 
various manlike gods spoken of as the manitous, 
but the Algonquin never ceases to feel that the 
real manitou property may and does reside in 
any and all things. It is fairly evident that 
there is not and never was in primitive Indian 
beliefs any conception corresponding to the 
modern civilized idea of God or Deity The 
manitou might be a supernatural being of any 
grade however low, and, further, anything mys- 
terious or beyond comprehension was manitou. 
Another term of Chinook origin, viz , tamanuus, 
is now widely used in the Northwest of North 
America to express much the same conception, 
and the cult of the tamanuus as a protecting 
spirit of an individual has thrown much light 
on shamanistic customs and beliefs A similar 
conception is termed wakanda by the Sioux and 
orcnda by the Iroquois. In Melanesia there is 
the strikingly similar notion of “mana ” Mana 
is believed to effect anything outside the ordi- 
nary course of nature; thus, a strangely shaped 
stone IS interpreted as containing mana, and 
any conspicuous success achieved by a person is 
ascribed to his possession of mana The oc- 
currence of this conception in two quite distinct 
culture areas has led a number of writers to 
ascribe to it an important place in the develop- 
ment of religious beliefs It has been assumed 
by some that the Algonquian manitou is an 
essence or force, but Radio’s most recent data 
indicate that this is an abstraction created by 
the investigators * “If a belief in a manito 
‘essence’ or ‘force’ exists, it is as a characteristic 
of a manito” (being) This again strengthens 
the resemblance with mana, for, while imper- 
sonal, mana is always connected with some 
directing personal agency (Codrington) Con- 
sult: R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Ox- 
ford, 1891) ; Jones, “The Algonkin Manitou,” in 
Journal of American Folk-Lore (Boston, 1905) ; 
F. W. Hodge (ed.). Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mexico (Washin^on, 1907-10) ; 
Saintyves, La force magique (Paris, 1914); 
Paul Radin, “An Introductive Enquiry into the 
Study of Ojibwa Religion,” in Ontario Historical 
Society, Papers and Hecords, vol. xii (Toronto, 
1914). See Indians, American; Totemism. 

ICANITOULIN (mfinT-to5^In) ISLANDS. 
A group situated in Lake Huron, from whose 
north shore it is separated by North Channel, 
varying from 7 to 18 miles in breadth (Map: 
Ontario, B 2). It comprises Great Manitoulm, 
or Sacred Isle; Little Manitoulin, or Cockburn 
Isle, belonging to Great Britain ; and Drummond 
Isle, belonging to the State of Michigan Great 
Manitoulin is 90 miles long b^ 5 to 30 broad; 
Little Manitoulm is circular in shape and has 
Vol. XV.— 2 
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a diameter of 7 miles; Drummond Isle Is 24 
miles long by from 2 to 12 broad All are 
irregular and striking in their natural features; 
the first two are covered with large and dense 
forests of pine. The islands afford good fishing 
and the various villages on them are favorite 
summer resorts Half of the resident population 
are Ojibwa Indians. Pop., 2000. 

MANITOWOC, manT-td-wOk'. A city and 
the county seat of Manitowoc Co , Wis , 75 miles 
north of Milwaukee, on Lake Michigan, at the 
mouth of the Manitowoc River, and on the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Ann Arbor, the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste Marie, and 
the Pcre Marquette railroads (Map. Wisconsin, 
F 4). It has a fine harbor with good docking 
facilities and considerable lake commerce, the 
shipments being principally gram, flour, cheese, 
coal, etc. The city is chiefly interested in the 
building of ships ; other industrial establish- 
ments include aluminium- ware factories, cigar 
factories, extensive malt houses, grain eleva- 
tors, coal docks, planing mills, brick yards, 
furniture and canning factories, machine shops, 
and edge-tool and agricultural-implement works. 
The County Insane Asylum, the Holy Family Hos- 
ital, and a Polish orphan asylum are situated 
ere. Other noteworthy features are the Train- 
ing vSchool for Teachers, public library, and three 
beautiful parks. Manitowoc was chartered as a 
city in 1870. The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
11,786, 1910, 13,027; 1914, 13,553; 1920, 17,563. 

MANIZALES, mli'n6-sfi^A.B. A town of Co- 
lombia, the capital of the Department of Caldas. 
It 18 situated 100 miles northwest of Bogotfi, 
and at the junction of the main routes over the 
Central Cordillera, 6400 feet above sea level 
(Map Colombia, B 2) It was founded in 1848 
and has had a very rapid growth The town is 
a thriving commercial centre and is of great 
strategic importance. It has gold-mining and 
stock-breeding industries, a bank, and a public 
library. Pop., 1905, 24,676; 1912, 34,720. The 
town was the headquarters of the rebels during 
the civil war of 1877-78. 

MANZATO, m&n-ka^t6. A city and the 
county seat of Blue Earth Co., Minn , 86 miles 
southwest of St Paul, at the confluence of the 
Minnesota and Blue Earth rivers and on the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, and the Chicago Great 
Western railroads (Map: Minnesota, D 6). It 
has a State normal school, a fine Federal build- 
ing, Carnegie library, a ladies’ seminary (Lu- 
theran), a Catholic mother house, two commer- 
cial colleges, and Immanuel and St Joseph’s 
hospitals. Other places of interest are the 
spot where 38 Inmans, convicted of murdci, 
were hanged during the Sioux Indian outbreak 
in 1862; Minneopa State Park, which has pic- 
turesque falls, and Rapidan Dam. The city is 
in an agricultural region and has extensive quar- 
ries of stone. ISxcellent water power is afforded 
the industrial establishments, which include 
flour and knitting mills, foundries and machine 
shops, lime, brick, and cement works, wood- 
working plants, and manufactories of shirts, 
overalls, traction engines, cigars, candies, in- 
cubators, steam engines, tents, awnings, brooms, 
etc Mankato adopted the commission form of 
government in 1910. The water works are 
owned by the city. Pop., 1909, 10,599; 1910, 
10,365; 1920, 12,469 

MAN'LEY, or MANLY, John (1733-93). 
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KANLET 

An American naval officer, bom at Torquay in 
England. He removed to Marblehead, Mass., 
and at the outbreak of the Revolution joined the 
naval forces of the Colonies. Washington ap- 
pointed him commander of the Massachusetts 
State cruiser Lee, in which capacity he rendered 
efficient service during the siege of Boston by 
intercepting British supplies. In 1776 he re- 
ceived from Congress a commission as captain 
of the new cruiser Hancock, and soon after 
putting to sea captured the British man-of-war 
Fox The following year, while cruising in com- 
pany with the Boston, he fell in with the two 
British men-of-war Rainbow and Victor, and, 
being deserted by his consort, was captured. In 
1782 he was put in command of two privateers 
and the government frigate Hague, in which he 
was attacked by a superior British force, but 
managed to make his escape. 

MANLEY, Mart de la RivitRE (c.l663- 
1724). An English author, daughter of Sir 
Roger Manley, Governor of the Channel Islands, 
bom in Jersey, or at sea between Jersey and 
Guernsey Having been beguiled (about 1688) 
into a mock marriage with her cousin, John 
Manley of Truro, she lived for a time with the 
Duchess of Cleveland. Besides plays and short 
novels, she wrote many numbers of the Examiner, 
after Swift abandoned it. For some 3'ears she 
was the mistress of Alderman Barber. She died 
at Barber's printing house on Lambeth Hill, 
July 11, 1724. Mrs. Manley employed her talents 
mainly in depicting the scandalous life of the 
times. Letters Written by Mrs. Manley (1696) 
and the Secret History of Queen Zarah and the 
Zarazians (1705) were followed by the New 
Atalantis, of which two volumes appeared m 
1709 With this famous work were afterward 
incorporated Memoirs of Europe (1710) and a 
further continuation. Among several plays 
which she wrote may be mentioned Lucius, 
played at Drury Lane (1717). In 1720 appeared 
a series of short tales called The Power of Love, 
in Seven Novels. Incidents in her own career 
Mrs Manley related in the Adventures of Rivella 
(1714) 

MAN^HJS. a Rcmian gens, chiefly patri- 
cian, some of whose members played an impor- 
tant part in the history of the Republic. 1. 
Marcus Maxlius Capitounus, who was consul 
in 392 B.C and two years later gained his sur- 
name by rescuing the Capitol from the attacks 
of the Gauls, after he was roused by the cackling 
of the sacred geese. Later, tradition says, he 
favored the lower classes, and, in consequence, 
in 381 was arraigned before the Comitia Cen- 
turiata on a charge of aspiring to be king, and 
sentenced to be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock. 
The name of Marcus was never after borne by 
any of the Manlian gens, who considered him a 
traitor to his family and class. 2 Lucius 
Manlius Imperiosus, dictator 363 bc. 3. Ti- 
tus Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, son of 
Lucius, military tribune, twice dictator (353, 
349 B c ) , and three times consul His surname 
was derived from his having despoiled a gigantic 
Gaul of a golden chain {torques) after having 
slain him in single combat. In his last consul- 
ship he waged a successful war against the 
Latins and Campanians, defeating them m two 
battles near Vesuvius, in one his colleague, P. 
Decius Mus, devoted himself. Manlius, too, 
caused to be put to death his own son, who had 
disobeyed his orders by engaging in single combat 
with the enemy. 4. Titus Manlius Torquatus 


was consul in 235 and in 224 B.C., censor in 231, 
dictator in 208. In 235 he subdued Sardinia, 
which had been ceded to Rome by Carthage at 
the close of the First Punic War. In 224 he 
defeated the Gauls and crossed the Po. In 216 
he was victorious over the Carthaginians when 
they tried to regain Sardinia. 5. Gneius Man- 
lius Vl^so, consul 189 b.c. He was victorious 
over the Galatians in Asia Minor. 

MANLY, John. See Manley, John. 

MANOEjY, John Matthews {IS65- ). 

An American scholar, bom in Sumpter Co., 
Ala., and educated at Furman University and 
at Harvard, where he took the degree of Ph D. 
in 1890. During the preceding six years he 
had been a teacher as well as a student, and 
after leaving Harvard he was successively asso- 
ciate professor and professor of English at 
Brown University (1891-98), and professor of 
and head of the department of English in the 
University of Chicago. In 1909 he was the 
Chicago exchange professor at the University of 
Gottingen. A contributor to the Cambridge 
History/ of English Literature and the Encyclo- 
poedia Britannica, he was also the editor of 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama 
( 1897 ) ; English Poetry ( 1907 ) ; English Prose 
(1909). He also served as managing editor of 
Modern Philology 

MAN MILLINER, The. A nickname given 
to Henry III of France on account of his ef- 
feminacy and fondness for dress 

MANN, Sir Donald D. (1853- ). A 

Canadian railway promoter He was born at 
Acton, Ontario, and was educated at the public 
schools and privately. He studied for the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian church, but later re- 
linquished that aim and engaged in business as 
a railway contractor He became associated 
with Sir William Mackenzie (qv ) in the build- 
ing of the Canadian Northern Railway, acquired 
a large fortune, and was made first vice presi- 
dent of that railway and president of, or director 
in, several industrial and financial corporations 
He was appointed honorary lieutenant colonel 
of the Twentieth Regiment (1908) and was 
knighted in 1911. 

MANN, Horace (1796-1859). An American 
educational reformer and philanthropist, born 
at Frankhn, Mass., May 4, 1796. He was grad- 
uated at Brown University, 1819 Studying 
law, he was admitted to the bar in 182.S; in 
1827 he was elected to the State Legislature of 
Massachusetts and six years later to the State 
Senate, over which he was chosen to preside in 
1836 From the beginning of his legislative 
career he became a leader in philanthropic and 
reform movements of various kinds In 1837 
the State Legislature, largely on the advice of 
Mr. Mann, appointed a board of education to 
revise the school laws and to reorganize the 
common-school system of the State Of this 
board Mr Mann was made secretary, and for 
12 years he devoted to this cause all his time, 
often against the most bitter opposition This 
was the great work of his life, for the movement 
begun under his leadership was not confined to 
Massachusetts, but affected the entire United 
States and led to the development of the free 
public-school system as it exists to-day These 
reforms were instituted through various instru- 
mentalities, chief among which were his annual 
Reports as secretary. The 12 volumes of these 
Reports (1837-48) have become educational 
classics, and were reprinted in Europe as well 
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as circulated throughout the United States. In 
addition to these he also founded and edite<l the 
Common School Journal^ through which he ad- 
vocated hiB reform ideas. Finally, through a 
very great number of teachers’ institutes and 
meetings, to which he gave indefatigable atten- 
tion, he inspired the teaching body to greater 
efforts and with higher ideals. 

In the course of his reform efforts he visited 
the schools of continental European countries 
^nd introduced, against a storm of opposition, 
many of the advanced ideas of school work, es- 
pecially those growing out of the Pestalozzian 
movement (q v.) . The immediate work of Mann, 
however, wliich was of the greatest importance, 
was the reorganization of the common-school 
system of Massachusetts Since the dominance 
of the democratic sentiment during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the unit of 
school organization had been the district instead 
of the town In place of the district, Mann 
sought to restore the more centralized control 
of the town, which would give a broader public 
support, a greater freedom from factional quar- 
rels, a better financial basis, a better prepared 
and better remunerated staff of teachers, and 
better equipment. Though the reform was not 
accomplished until after Mann’s withdrawal 
from tlie secretaryship, and in fact not finally 
settled until after a bitter conflict lasting a 
quarter of a century, yet his efforts developed 
the public sentiment that finally established the 
more centialized control of education and gave 
to this oiganization when established a far 
better support than education had ever received 
But one service to education rendered by Horace 
Mann is to be rated above even all tliese It 
was owing to his efforts that the first normal 
school (q V ) in the United States for the train- 
ing of teachers was established This first 
school was opened in 1839 at Lexington, Mass 
In 1848 Mann was elected to Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John Quincy 
Adams. There for two terms he continued the 
work begun by Adams in opposition to slavery 
From 1852 to 1859 Mann was president of Anti- 
oph College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he 
again led in an advanced educational movement 
— ^that of the coeducation of the sexes. 

Horace Mann was not a professional educator, 
however, but a publicist and statesman His 
greatest work was the rather indefinite one of 
arousing public opinion to the importance of 
education and the directing of legislative effort 
to the improvement of educational conditions. 
He became the leader, or at least the forerunner, 
of the great educational movement which has 
reached from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present time 

In addition to his Reports, his published works 
include* Lectures on Education (1840) ; Lec- 
tures on Education (1845); On the Study of 
Physiology m Schools (1850); Slavery, Letters 
and Speeches (1850); and numerous lectures 
and addresses. 

Bibliography. M. P. Mann, Biography of 
Horace Mann (Boston, 1891); O. H Lang, 
Horace Mann: His Life and Educational Work 
(New York, 1893) ; A. E. Winship, Horace 
Mann, the Educator (3d ed., Boston, 1896) ; A 
D. Mayo, “Horace Mann and the Great Revival 
of the American Common School, 1830-1850,” in 
United States Bureau of Educatwn, Report of 
the Commissioner, 1896-97 (Washin^on, 1897) ; 
Et. G. Boone, Education in \he Umted States 


(New York, 1899) ; G. A, Hubbell, Horace Mam 
in Ohio: A Study of the Application of hL 
Public School Ideals to College Admimstratiot 
(ib., 1900) ; B. A Hinsdale, Horace Mann ant 
the Common School Revival in the United State* 
(lb, 1900), Gabriel Compayr^, Horace Mont 
and the Public Schools in the United States ( ib. 
1907) , G A. Hubbell, Life of HorOfCe Mans 
(Philadelphia, 1910). See the articles on Com 
MON Schools; Normal School. 

MANN, James Robert (1856- ). Ai 

American Congressman and lawyer, born neai 
Bloomington, 111 In 1876 he graduated fron 
the University of Illinois and in 1881 from th< 
Union College of Law at Chicago, where he 
thereafter practiced his profession with suc- 
cess. He was attorney of Hyde Park in 
1888, alderman of the 32d Ward of Chicago 
in 1893-96, master in chancery of the Superior 
Court of Cook County in 1892-96, and attorney 
of the South Park Board in 1895 Participat- 
ing in politics as a regular Republican, he was 
temporary chairman of the State Convention of 
that party in 1894 and chairman of the Cook 
County conventions in 1895 and 1902 He 
served as a member of the 55th to the 63d 
Congresses (1897-1915), and in 1911 was chosen 
floor leader of the Republican minority in the 
House For one congressional term he was as- 
sisted by ex- Speaker Cannon. Mann’s ability as 
a parliamentarian was highly praised by Presi- 
dent Taft In debate he led his party skillfully 
in its opposition to the tariff, currency, and 
canal tolls policies of the Democrats He be- 
came known for his comprehensive grasp of and 
attention to the details of legislation and for his 
constant attendance at the sessions of Congress 

MANN, Matthew Derbyshire ( 1845-1921 ) . 
An American obstetrician, born at Utica, N Y. 
He graduated at Yale in 1867 and at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 1871. 
After" two years’ study in Heidelberg, Pans, 
Vienna, and London he practiced in New York 
until 1879, then in Hartford until 1882, and 
thereafter until 1910 was professor of gyne- 
cology in the University of Buffalo. He became 
gynecologist at the Buffalo General Hospital, 
and in 1894 was president of the American 
Gynecological Society. He was one of the 
physicians who attended President McKinley 
after he had been shot by the anarchist Czolgosz. 
He wrote Immediate Tieatment of Rupture of 
the Perineum (1874) and Manual of Prescrip- 
tion Writing (1878, 6th ed., rev., 1907); and 
edited an American System of Gynecology (2 
vols, 1887-88) 

MANN, Tom (1856- ). An English 

labor leader. He was bom at Foleshill, War- 
wickshire, and worked on a farm for two years 
before he was 11 and then for three years in the 
mines He became an engineer in Birmingham 
and (1877) in London, where in 1881 he joined 
the engineers’ union (Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers) and began his career as a trade- 
unionist In 1885 he became a Socialist He 
was the first secretary of the London Reform 
Union (founded 1892) and of the National 
Democratic League, and was one of the first 
English labor leaders to ally himself with syndi- 
calism In 1912 he was arrested for a speech 
urging soldiers to refuse to shoot at strikers. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, but served only about 
six weeks. 

MANN, William Julius (1819-92). A& 
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American Lutheran theologian and author, bom 
in Stuttgart, Germany. He studied there and 
at Tiibingen and was ordained in 1841. Three 
years later he came to the United States with 
Dr. Philip Schaff and settled in Philadelphia. 
There he was assistant pastor (1850-63) and 
pastor (1863-84) of St Michacrs and Zion’s 
Church. From its establishment in 1864 almost 
to his death he was professor of symbolics at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary. With Dr. 
Schaff he edited Der deutsche Ktrchenfreund 
His own works include Plea for the Augsburg 
Confession (1856); Lutheranism in America 
( 1857 ) ; Life and Times of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg (1887) Consult his Life by his 
daughter, Emma T Mann (Philadelphia, 1803). 

ILAN^A (Heb mttn, Ar. mann, Gk. ftdppa, 
manna; perhaps connected with the Egyptian 
mennu). According to the biblical account, the 
chief food of the Israelites during their 40 
years* wandering in the desert (Ex. xvi; Num. 
xi. 6-9 ) It is described as falling from heaven 
like rain or with the dew; small, round and 
white, like coriander seed; in taste, sweet like 
honey, or like fresh oil. It was gathered in the 
morning and it melted when the sun arose A 
sufficient amount was provided daily for each 
individual and no more; if a surplus A\as gath- 
ered it spoiled before the succeeding morning. 
On the sixth day, however, a double portion was 
provided, and none could be found on the Sab- 
bath. It could be ground in a mill, beaten in a 
mortar, baked and made into cakes, or boiled 
A command was given to preserve an omer of it 
in the ark of the covenant for future genera- 
tions (Cf. Heb ix. 4 ) The supply ceased on 
entrance into the promised land. (Josh. v. 12 ) 
In Ex xvi. 15 the name is explained by a refer- 
ence to the exclamation of the Hebrews when 
they first saw the manna and knew not as yet 
what it was, m&n being made equivalent to 
mah, “what is it’” This explanation is probably 
a species of popular etymology and indicates 
that the true origin of the word was unknown. 
In the later literature manna is called “corn” or 
“bread of heaven” and “angels* food ” (Ps. 
Ixxviii 24-25, cv 40, cf John vi 31; 1 Cor. x 
3.) Attempts have been made to explain the 
biblical manna as the exudation from the taifa 
tree, a species of tamarisk (Tamarix gaUica 
mannifera), or the camel's thorn, or as lichens 
Manifestly such an explanation fails to satisfy 
all the conditions of the narrative. If it be 
believed, however, that the latter represents an 
early tradition with later embellishments, the 
view becomes plausible that the use of some 
such food by a small tribe or clan in time of 
need may have formed the basis of tlie narrative 
The passage in Numbers is attributed to the 
Yahwistic writer, and hence is precxilic; that 
in Exodus 18 found in the priestly narrative, 
but it probably embodies certain old fragments 
with considerable additions by the redactors 
Consult the commentaries of Dillmann, Baentsch, 
and Strack on Exodus xvi.' See CocciDiE. 

MAN^A. A sweet substance that exudes 
from incisions in the stems of Fraannus omus 
and other species of ash. The principal supply 
of manna comes from Sicily, where during July 
and August incisions are made in the trunks 
and larger limbs of the trees, and if the weather 
be warm the manna begins to ooze from the cuts 
and hardens into lumps or flakes which are re- 
moved by collectors. Manna is a light, porous 
substance of a yellowish color, not unlike dried 


honey. There are different qualities found upo 
the tnarket, which vary in their purity and con 
position. Flake manna is obtained when ther 
is an abundant flow from the upper incisione 
It dries into flat pieces or tubes and differs some 
what in composition from the other varieties 
Small, or taifa, manna occurs in tears from tin 
lower incisions and is less crystalline and mor* 
gummy. Fat manna is brownish, viscid, non 
crystalline, and is usually full of fragments o 
bark and other impurities. Manna is largel.i 
used in medicine as a laxative, demulcent, anc 
expectorant, and is commonly administered witl 
other medicines, as senna, rhubarb, etc Its 
constituents, as reported by many investigators 
are mannite 60 to 90 per cent, glucose, mucilage 
fraxin, resin, etc. In addition to its value ir 
medicine, manna has been extensively used foi 
food, its value for this purpose depending upon 
the carbohydrates present 

In addition to that produced by various speciee 
of ash, manna or substances resembling it are 
excreted by many other species of plants In 
Australia various species of Eucalyptus produce 
what IS called manna or lerp This saccharine 
substance is said to be without the laxative 
properties of true manna and is eaten as food 
Similar substances are obtained in Australia 
from the tea tree (Leptospermum scopaitum)^ 
sandalwood (Myoporum platycarpum) , and Aus- 
tralian blue grass {Andropogon annulntus). 
During a famine in India a manna-like substance 
was exuded in suflicient abundance from a species 
of bamboo {Dendrocalamus strictus) to form an 
important food supply in some districts It did 
not contain any mannite, the principal charac- 
teristic of true manna. Similar substances are 
obtained from the common larch of Europe 
(Larix decidua), the substance being known as 
Brian^on manna, from Quercus vaUonea, called 
Armenian manna; Persian manna from Alhagi 
camelorum, camel’s thorn , tamarisk manna from 
Tamarix galhca mannifera, believed by some to 
have been the source of the manna of the Israel- 
ites, while others attribute it to a lichen, Leca- 
nora esculenta; American manna, from the sugar 
pine (Ptnus lambertiana) , California manna,^ 
believed to be deposited from Phragmites com- 
munis j etc. Some insects, as Lavinus melhficus, 
secrete a similar material. All of these saccha- 
rine substances are usually grouped together as 
false manna They contain as their principal 
constituent melitose or melezitose, but no man- 
nite. A large number of plants yield small quan- 
tities of mannite For a discussion of their 
chemical composition, consult Tollens, Handbuch 
der Kohlcnhydrate (Breslau, 1895) 

MANANA GBASS^ Floating Fescue, Float- ^ 
iNG Sweet Meadow Grass, etc ( Glyceria 
ffuitans) A perennial grass, 1 to 3 feet tall, 
found in marshes, ditches, and by the sides of 
stagnant pools in Europe, Asia, North America, 
and Australia. The stems are decumbent at 
the base and rooting at the joints; the leaves 
long and rather broad, the lower ones often 
floating, the inflorescence, a long, slender, nearly 
erect panicle In irrigated meadows and in very 
wet grounds manna grass affords large quanti- 
ties of cattle food In many parts of Germany 
and Poland the seeds, which fall very readily 
out of the spikelets, are collected by spreading 
a cloth under the panicles and shaking them 
with a stick; they aie used m soups and gruels, 
are very palatable and nutritious, and are known 
as Polish manna. There are a number of other 
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species of Glyceria, neaily all of which frequent 
moist soils By some botanists they are all 
referred to the genus Pamcularta, 

MANNA INSECT. A scale insect {Gosaypor 
rta manmfera) which lives on tamarisk in many 
places in countries bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and produces manna, which is a sub- 
stance very like honey. It is surely a product 
of the insect and not a secretion of the plant, 
Although formerly it was supposed to exude from 
the plant through punctures made by the insect. 
The insect is found in Algeria, Arabia, Armenia, 
and southern Russia Formerly it was known 
as Coccus manmferus, or Chermes mannifer, the 
latter, the earliest name, having been proposed 
bv Hardwick m 1822. See Coccid^. 

'MAN^EBING, Mary (1876- ). An 

American actress, born in London She studied 
for the stage under Hermann Vezin and made 
her d6but as an actress at Manchester under her 
own name of Florence Friend in 1892. She ap- 
peared on the London stage in the same year and 
in 1896 was induced by Daniel Frohman to come 
to New York, w'heie she began playing as “Mary 
Mannering'* (the maiden name of her father^ 
mother) She first starred at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1900, in the title role of Jamce Meredith, There- 
after she played leading parts in White Roses 
(New York, 1901), The Truants (Washington, 
1909) , The Independent Miss Gower (Chicago, 
1909) , A Mwn's World and The Garden of 
Allah (New York, 1910). She was married to 
James K. Hackett (q.v ) and later to Frederick 
E. Wadsworth 

MAN^NEBISTS. A term applied to painters 
and sculptors who make an exaggerated or un- 
meaning use of inherited or acquired forms, 
without independent study of nature and with- 
out understanding their significance A work 
of art is mannered when the forms are inap- 
propriate to the ideas expressed The term 
Mannerists is most frequently applied to those 
Italian painters who were pupils of or im- 
mediately followed the leaders of the High 
Renaissance — especially Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Corieggio — ^whose styles they imitated and ex- 
aggerated See Painting. 

MAN^NEBS, Charles (1857- ). An 

English basso and operatic impresario, born in 
London, his real name being Southcote Man- 
sergh. Having studied in Dublin, London, and 
Italy, he began his career as a chorus singer in 
1881 In the following year he made his d^but 
at the Savoy Theatre in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
lolanihe After a successful tour of the prov- 
inces he appeared at Covent Garden in 1890 
On his return from a tour of South Africa he 
established the Moody-Manners Opera Company 
His attempt to give opera in English met with 
such success in the provinces that in 1902 he 
gave a season in London, with the result that 
his season has become a fixture in the capital 
Beginning with smaller works, the company 
gradually undertook w’orks of a more exacting 
nature, until the repertory now includes all the 
great Wagner dramas, which thus were heard 
for the first time in the provinces. In 1890 he 
married Fanny Moody (born 1866), an excellent 
singer, who became the leading artist in his 
operatic company 

MANNEBS, J. Hartley ( ?- ) . An Amer- 

ican playwright, who was early an actor. His 
Peg o’ my Heart, a comedy, played in New York 
from Dec. 20, 1912, to May 30, 1914, his wife, 
Laurette Taylor (q.v.), taking the leading rOle. 


It afterward had a long run in London. Man- 
ners’s other plays include: The Crossways; As 
Once in May; The QueeWs Messenger; Zvra, with 
Henry Miller; The Majesty of Birth, Ganton d 
Co,; The Girl and the Wizard; The Prince of Bo- 
hemia; The Girl in Waiting; A Woman Inter- 
venes He published Peg o* my Heart in 1913, 
and Happmess and Oth^ Plays, including Just 
as Well and The Day of Dupes, in 1914. 

MANNEBS, John. A British general. See 
Granby, John Manners, Marquts of. 

MANNEBS, John James Robert, Duke of 
Rutland (1818-1906). An English statesman, 
born at Belvoir Castle, Leicester shiie, Dec 13, 
1818. He was educated at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1841 he began his long 
parliamentary career in the Conservative inter- 
est, was twice Postmaster-General ( 1874-80 and 
1885-86), and succeeded Earl Stanhope as chair- 
man of the Copyright Commission On the 
death of his brother (1887) he became seventh 
Duke of Rutland Under Disraeli’s influence he 
joined the Young England party, and with the 
former he toured th^e industrial districts of 
Lancashire, impelled by his zeal for industrial 
reform In Disraeli’s Coningsby (1844), Sybil 
(1845), and Endymion (1860) he figures more 
or less prominently Among his publications 
are: England's Trust and Other Poems; English 
Ballads and Other Poems (1850) , and notes of 
his Irish and Scottish tours of 1848-49 Con- 
sult Reginald Lucas, in Dictionary of National 
Biography, Second Supplement, vol. ii (London, 
1912). 

MANNEBT, mhn'n§rt, Konrad (1756-1834). 
A German historian and geographer, born at 
Altdorf and educated at Nuremberg In 1796 
he became professor of history at Altdorf, in 
1805 at Wurzburg, in 1807 at Landshut, and in 
1826 at Munich His geographical works in- 
clude the valuable Geographic der Gnechen und 
Homer (10 vols., 1795-1825), with Ukert, and 
an edition of the Tabula Peutingeriana (1824) ; 
and among his historical labors the more im- 
portant are* Kompendtum der deutschen Reichs- 
geschichte (1803, 3d ed , 1819) ; Kaiser Ludwig 
IV (1812) ; Geschichte der alten Deutschen, 
besonders der Franken (1829-32). Consult 
Allgememe deutsche Biographic, vol. xx (Leip- 
zig, 1884) 

MAN'NES, David (1866- ). An Ameri- 

can violinist, born in New York City At the 
age of 10 he took up the violin, without a 
teacher, and made considerable progress After 
systematic study under H. Brode and C Ritcher, 
he earned his living by playing in theatre or- 
chestras. During the summers he went abroad 
and studied at different times with De Ahna, 
Halir, and Ysaye In 1891 he was discovered 
by Walter Damrosch, who engaged him as one 
of the first violins for the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. From 1899 to 1911 he was concert 
master of this organization The Sonata Re- 
citals which he began in 1905 with his wife 
(Clara Damrosch) soon were recognized as 
events of importance He always took deep in- 
terest in the affairs of the Music School Settle- 
ment, of which he became director in 1910. In 
1912 he founded the Music School Settlement for 
Colored People 

MANNFELD, m&n^fSlt, Bernard (1848- 
) . A German etcher. He was born in Dres- 
den and as a boy studied painting under Otto 
Georgi, but later acquired a knowl^ge of archi- 
tecture, which led him to take up etching. He 
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designed for the Seiler Institute for Glass Paint- 
ing (Breslau) from 1866 till 1873, when he re- 
moved to Berlin. Three years later he pub- 
lished his first (^cle of original etchings, entitled 
‘"Durchs deutsche Land,” containing 60 plates of 
views of cities, buildings, and picturesque spots 
in Germany and Austria. He continued to make 
a specialty of architectural subjects and romantic 
landscapes, constantly improving his technique 
by studying the work of foreign etchers, par- 
ticularly that of Axel Haig. He was employed 
bv the state to etch some of the monuments in 
the National Gallery, Berlin, and in 1896 was 
called to the Stadel Institute, Frankfort (profes- 
sor in 1900). Among his finest plates are ^^The 
Castle of Heidelberg”; ‘‘The Rheingrafenstein 
in Nahetal”, “The Albrechtsburg in Meissen”; 
“The Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle” ; “View of 
Dresden”, “Old Bridge, Frankfort”; “Interior 
of Frankfort Cathedral ” 

SIANNHAUDT, man^drt, Wilhelm (1831- 
80). A German mythologist, born at Friedrich- 
stadt in Schleswig He was educated in the 
universities of Berlin and Tubingen and be- 
came editor of the Zeitachnft fur deutsche My- 
thologte und Sittenkunde (1855) His books on 
Germanic myth include* Oermamsche Mythen 
{ 1858) ; Dte Q-otter der deutschen und nordtschen 
Volker (1860) ; Roggenwolf und Roqgenhund (2d 
ed., 1866); Die Komdamonen (1868); Klytta 
(1875) ; and his great works, Wald- und Feld- 
kulte (1875-77, 2d ed , by Heuschkel, 1904-05) 
and Mythologtsche Forschungen (ed. by Patzig, 
1884) Consult AUgemetne deutsche Biographic, 
vol. XX (Leipzig, 1884). 

MANNHjsIM, mlin^hlm. The largest city of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, at the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, 43 miles southwest of 
Frankfort (Map Germany, 0 4). It is the 
third largest city on the Rhine, surpassed only 
by Cologne and Dusseldorf; since its connection 
by railroad with all important cities in the 
German Empire it has become the first com- 
mercial town in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
The site of the town is low, and a high dike 
rotects it from floods. The Rhine, which is 
ere 1200 feet in breadth, is crossed by a rail- 
way bridge which connects Mannheim with 
Ludwigshafen ; a chain bridge spans the Neckar 
The town is remarkable for its cleanliness and is 
the most regularly built town in Germany, the 
main part is divided into 136 square sections 
and is encircled by a semicircular boulevard 
known as the Ring Strasse. Outside of the 
semicircle are numerous suburbs. The palace, 
built 1720-29, by the Elector Palatine Charles 
Philip, with a front of over 1700 feet, and 1500 
windows, is one of the largest buildings of the 
kind in Germany It has several museums, 
containing paintings by Van Ruysdael and 
Rubens, and a library of 66,000 volumes. The 
city contains a Gymnasium with a library, a 
botanic garden, an observatory, an ancient mer- 
chants’ hall, the National Theatre, founded in 
1776, in which Schiller’s Rohhers was first acted, 
and the large concert hall. Among notable pub- 
lic monuments are those of William I, Prince 
Bismarck, Schiller, and Moltke. The Schloss- 
garten, bordering on the Rhine, is the chief of 
the five public gardens surrounding the city 
Since the construction of harbors (covering 240 
acres) and extensive docks in 1875 and 1897, 
Mannheim has had a great and increasing trade 
in grain, coal, petroleum, tobacco, sugar, and 
ironware. Its metal and machine works, in* 


eluding the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, gasoline, and electric motors, give em- 
ployment to 10,000 persons; 2000 are engaged 
in a celluloid factory. Cigars, varnish and 
rosin, carpets, rubber, cables, railway supplies, 
wire, stoves, chemicals, oil, furniture, brushes, 
mirrors, sugar, mattresses, glass and leather 
goods are also manufactured. Its institutions 
include Gymnasia, a reformatory, a trade school, 
a marine school, and a conservatory of music. 
Pop, 1886, 61,273; 1900, 140,384; 1910, 193,902. 
The United States is represented by a consul. 

Mannheim is mentioned as a village as early 
as 764. Its prosperity dates from 1606, when, 
under the Elector Palatine Frederick IV, it be- 
came the refuge of religious exiles fiom the 
Netherlands It suffered severely in the Thirty 
Years* War and was almost totally destroyed by 
the French in 1689 After being rebuilt it was 
again occupied by the French in 1795 and a 
large part of it burned In 1802 it was given to 
Baden 

MANNING, Daniel (1831-87). An Ameri- 
can journalist, financier, and politician He was 
born in Albany, N Y, and at the age of 10 
entered the printing office of the Albany Atlas 
as an apprentice After the consolidation tif 
the Atlas with the Argus he was appointed legis- 
lative reporter, in which capacity lie made a 
wide acquaintance among politicians and became 
known as an authority on State political affairs 
In 1865 be became editor and part owner of the 
Argus, and president of the company in 1873 
In 1870 he was elected a member of the New 
York Democratic State (Committee, of which he 
became secretary in 1879 and chairman m 1881 
In this position he was associated closely with 
Grover Cleveland, to whose election as Governor 
of New York he contributed greatly in 1882. 
To Manning’s astuteness and tact also was 
largely due the successful presentation of Cleve- 
land’s name as a candidate for the presidency 
in 1884, and to his personal supervision of the 
campaign was largely due the success of the 
Democratic ticket in the pivotal State of New 
York President Cleveland occasioned consider- 
able surprise when he appointed Manning Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Manning remained in 
office until 1887, and his able administration 
justified his appointment He retired shortly 
Wore his death, on account of ill health. 

MANNING, Henry Edward (1808-92) An 
English Roman Catholic prelate, one of the 
most notable figures in the Church life of his 
time He was born July 15, 1808, at Totten dge, 
in Hertfordshire, and educated at Harrow and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
1830 He was ordained in the Church of Eng- 
land in 1832, married in 1833, and in 1834 ap- 
pointed rector of Lavington and Graffham in 
Sussex His wife died in 1837 Manning de- 
voted himself with increasing zeal, energy, and 
success to the work of his profession, and was 
recognized, though still a young man, as a lead- 
ing figure in the group of Tractarian leaders. 
His appointment in 1840 as Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester gave him a still more influential position. 
Newman’s secession affected him painfully and 
for a time seemed to increase his attachment to 
the Church of England, but in 1851 the decision 
in the noted Gorham case (see Gorham Con- 
troversy), which seemed to claim for the crown 
authority over a purely doctrinal question, shook 
hiB allegiance. After long and arduous con- 
sideration he made his submission to the Roman 
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Catholic church in 1851. Only two months later 
— an unusual recognition of Ins gifts and his 
theological attainments — ^he was ordained priest 
by Cardinal Wiseman. He made some further 
studies in Rome, and from 1852 to 1856 was in- 
formally connected with the Jesuit Church in 
Farm Street, London, finding much to do in 
preaching and spiritual direction. In 1857 he 
developed an English congregation of priests 
known as Oblates of St. Charles, a revival of the 
community founded at Milan by St. Charles 
Borromeo, and became its first superior. The 
same year saw his appointment as provost of 
the Chapter of Westminster, which brought him 
into close relations with Cardinal Wiseman, then 
Archbishop. In the difficult circumstances con- 
nected with the insubordinate attitude of Arch- 
bishop Errington, Wiseman's coadjutor, Man- 
ing was a loyal supporter of the Cardinal and 
of great service. On the latter’s death in 
1865, Pius IX took the unexpected step of ap- 
pointing Manning his successor as Archbishop 
of Westminster, and for the next quarter of a 
century he occupied .a commanding position in 
the religious life of England He not only did 
much to bring the Roman Catholic body out of 
the obscurity in which centuries of repression 
had left it, but he was indefatigable in all kinds 
of good works — the care of the poor, religious 
education, and very prominent in social and 
temperance work. In the Vatican Council of 
1870 he took a prominent part, standing among 
the pronounced advocates of defining papal in- 
fallibility, and engaging in a controversy, famous 
at the time, with Monseigneur Dupanloup. 
Bishop of Orleans. His Petn Prtvilegium 
(1871) 18 an exposition of the doctrine and an 
account of the proceedings On the same sub- 
ject he also published (1875) an answer to 
Gladstone’s expostulations, giving his views of 
the bearing of the Vatican decrees on civil 
allegiance ; and in 1877 he wrote The True Story 
of the Vatxcun Council. Among Manning’s other 
published works are* The Temporal Mission of 
the Holy Ohost (1865) ; The Internal Mi*iSion of 
the Holy Ghost (1875) ; Englcmd emd Christen- 
dom (1867); 8in amd its Consequences (1876). 
His manifold services were recognized by the 
gift of a cardinal’s hat in 1875 He died in 
London, Jan 14, 1892. 

Bibliogp^aphy. The fullest biography of him 
is by E S Purcell (2 vols, London, 1896), 
which is unfortunately disfigured by many mis- 
leading inferences and grave faults of taste; 
it may be corrected in particular as to the facts 
of the Errington case by Wilfrid Ward’s Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman (London, 
1897). There is a shorter but in many ways 
more satisfactory biography by A. W. Hutton 
(Boston, 1892) Consult also: Francis de 
Ib’essens^, Life of Cardinal Mtmning ( Phila- 
delphia, 1897) ; P. H Fitzgerald, Fifty Years of 
Catholic Life and Social Progress (London, 
1901 ) ; I A Taylor, The Cardinal Democrat 
(St. Louis, 1908) ; Paul Thureau-Dangin, Eng- 
lish Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth Century 
(2 vols, London, 1914); and a number of the 
biographical works cited under Oxford Move- 
ment 

MANNING, James (1738-91) An Ameri- 
can educator He was born in Elizabethtown, 

N J., graduated at Princeton College in 1762, 
and was ordained to the Baptist ministry in 
1763. Cobperating with an association of Bap- 
tist ministers in Philadelphia, he went to Rhode 
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Island and proposed to the Baptists in Newport 
a plan for the establishment of a ‘'seminary of 
polite literature, subject to the government of 
the Baptists.” A charter was obtained in 1764. 
The next year Manning was appointed president 
of the institution, which was opened in 1766 as 
the College of Rhode Island (later Brown Uni- 
versity). He served in that office (except dur- 
ing the Revolution, when the school was closed) 
till 1790, when he resigned. During the greater 
part of this period he was also pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence, founded by 
Roger Williams. His chief educational publica- 
tion, Report in Favor of the Establishment of 
Free Public Schools in the Town of Providence, 
indicates his activity in another direction. In 
1786 he was elected to the Congress of the Con- 
federation He was an active Federalist, and it 
was due largely to his influence that Rhode 
Island adopted the Constitution and came into 
the Union Consult R. A Guild, The Life, 
Times, and Correspondence of James Manning, 
and the Early Hmtory of Brown University 
(Boston, 1864) See Brown University. 

MANNING, Robert (1784-1842). An Amer- 
ican pomologist one of the pioneers in horti- 
cultural nomenclature In order to determine 
the value of varieties he established at Salem, 
Mass , a fruit garden, in which he raised vari- 
eties of all fruits that could withstand the 
rigor of the climate of that State, and in which 
at the time of his death nearly 2000 varieties 
were growing. He published a descriptive cata- 
logue, called Book of Fruits, in 1838. Manning 
was one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and during his later 
years was recognized as an authority on horti- 
cultural matters, especially on fruit Varieties 
MANNING, Thomas (1772-1840). An Eng- 
lish traveler, born Nov. 8, 1772, at Broome, 
Norfolk, where his father was rector In 1790 
he entered Cams College, Cambridge, where he 
became distinguished in mathematics; but he 
left without a degree, owing to his unwillingness 
to take the oaths. From 1800 to 1803 he studied 
Chinese in Pans In 1806 he went out to Can- 
ton as doctor In 1810 he proceeded to Cal- 
cutta, whence he made his way into Tibet to 
Lhasa (1811). He was the first Englishman to 
enter the Holy City. On returning to England in 
1817, after a visit to Peking, a shipwreck near 
the Sunda Islands, and a call on Napoleon 
at St Helena, he lived for several years at a 
cottage called Orange Grove, near Hartford, in 
the midst of his Chinese books. There he was 
visited by the chief literary men of the day. 
One of his many eccentricities was a long, flow- 
ing beard. This he plucked out by the roots 
before leaving Orange Grove for Bath, where he 
died May 2, 1840 Manning was familiar with 
15 languages and was esteemed the first Chinese 
scholar in England in his day. Charles Lamb 
made the acquaintance of Manning in 1799, and 
a memorable friendship ensued Consult: 
Charles Lamb’s Letters and Essays of Elia (“The 
Old and the New Schoolmaster” and “A Dis- 
sertation on Roast Pig”) ; also the Narratives 
of the Mission of G Boyle to Tibet and of the 
Journey of T Manning to Lhasa, edited with 
memoirs by Sir C. R. Markham (London, 1876) ; 
W. P. Courtney, in Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, vol xxxvi (ib., 1893) 

MANNING, Thomas Courtland (1831-87). 
An American jurist, born at Edenton, N. C. He 
was educated at the University of North Caro- 
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lini^ was admitted to the bar, and practiced for 
a time in his native town. In 1855 he removed 
to Alexandria, La., and built up a large practice. 
After serving as a member of the Secession Con- 
vention, he entered the Confederate army as a 
lieutenant and in 1863 became adjutant general 
with the rank of brigadier general. He was 
a member of the Louisiana Supreme Court 
(1864-65) and in 1872 a Democratic presiden- 
tial elector. In 1876 he was temporary chair- 
man of the Democratic National Convention. 
He was a second time presidential elector in 
1876 and in 1880 was appointed to the United 
States Senate, but the Committee on Elections 
and Privileges declined to consider his creden- 
tials. From 1877 until the adoption of the 
new Constitution he was Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court. From 1882 to 1886 he 
was again justice of the Supreme Court and 
during 1886^7 was United States Minister to 
Mexico, where he died. He was also trustee of 
the Peabody Fund from 1880 until his death. 

MANNING, William Thomas (1866- ). 

An American Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
He graduated B.D from the University of the 
South in 1893, was ordained a deacon in 1889 
and a priest in 1891, and served as rector at 
Redlands, Cal. (1892), at Lansdowne, Pa (1896- 
98), and at Nashville, Tenn. (1898-1903) For 
two years (1893-95) he was professor of dog- 
matic theology at the University of the South. 
In New York City he was vicar of St. Agnes’s 
Chapel in 1903-04, assistant rector in 1904-08, 
and thereafter rector, of Trinity pariah 

MANNINGTON. A city in Marion Co., 
W. Va., about 20 miles north of Clarksburg, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (Map: West 
Virginia, D 2). It has a large pottery, ex- 
tensive oil and gas interests, glassworks, ma- 
chine shops, and rich coal mines. The water 
works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 1681; 
1910, 2672. 

MAN^INOSE. See Clam. 

MAN'NITE, or Manivitol (from manna), 
CeHgiOHla. A hexahydric alcohol found in the 
manna from Fraxvnus ornus (Linn4), which 
grows in the basin of the Mediterranean It was 
discovered in that manna by Proust in 1806 and 
may be readily extracted from it with hot water 
or boiling alcohol. It is found also in many 
other v^etable products, including onions, 
celery, asparagus, many fungi, etc ; and it has 
been prepared artificially from the sugar man- 
nose by reduction with sodium amalgam. Vice 
versa, careful oxidation of mannite with nitric 
acid yields mannose. A mixture of mannite and 
a very similar hexahydric alcohol called sorbite 
IS produced when ordinary fructose (levulose) 
is reduced with nascent hydrogen ( sodium amal- 
gam). Mannite is also produced during al- 
coholic fermentation, particularly at higher 
temperatures, and a special mannitic fermenta- 
tion often occurs in wines, changing the fructose 
contained in them into mannite. However, the 
amount of mannite generally discoverable in 
unspoiled wine is very small. Mannite may be 
obtained either in the form of rhombic prisms 
or in the form of silky needle-like crystals, it 
melts at 165-166* C. (329-330.8* F.), and it is 
readily soluble in hot water or alcohol, but only 
moderately soluble in cold water, and scarcely 
soluble at all in cold alcohol or in ether. Its 
pure aqueous solution has a very slight action 
on polarized light ; the action is, however, greatly 
increased by the presmice of free alkali as well 


as of certain salts, especially borax. The con- 
stitution and configuration of mannite are 
represented by the formula: 

OHOHH H 

(CHiOH) . ^3 . i i . (CHjOH) 

The hexahydric alcohols sorbite (see above), 
dulcxte, xdite, and taXiie have the same compo- 
sition and constitution as mannite, and differ 
from it and from one another only in their 
configuration, i e , in the arrangement of their 
atoms in space (See Stebeochemistbt ) 

MANNLICHER, man^lK-er, Ferdinand von 
(1848-1904) An Austrian engineer and in- 
ventor. He was born at Mainz, Germany, and 
for many years served as chief engineer of the 
Imperial Northern Railroad (Kaiser Ferdinands 
Nordbahn). In 1899 he was called to the Aus- 
trian Upper House in recognition of his public 
services. He became widely celebrated through 
his many inventions and improvements in mili- 
tary small arms and to him was due the original 
Mannlicher rifie, which with modifications was 
used in the military services of several Euro- 
pean and other nations. See Small Asms. 

MANNS, mans. Sir August ( 1825-1907 ) . A 
German-English musical conductor, born at Stol- 
zenberg, Pomerania. He received his early train- 
ing in music from a village musician and from 
Urban, the town musician of Elbing. He became 
a member of a military band at Danzig, then at 
Posen, and in 1848 joined Gungl's orchestra in 
Berlin. Soon after he became conductor and 
first violin at KrolPs Garden, Berlin In 1851 
Von Rood, the War Minister, selected Manns as 
bandmaster of his regimental band, first at 
Konigsberg, then at Cologne. In 1854 he became 
assistant conductor, and in 1855-1905 was con- 
ductor, at the Crystal Palace, London, where he 
accomplished important results in the fuither- 
ance of the newer romantic music of Germany 
He also changed the original w’^ind band into an 
orchestra and founded (1856) the famous Satur- 
day concerts, which he continued till 1901 He 
conducted the Glasgow Choral Union (1879-92) 
and six triennial Handel festivals He was 
knighted in 1903 Consult H. S Wyndham, 
August Manns and the Saturday Concerts: A 
Memoir and a Retrospect (London, 1909). 

MANAUS ( according to some, connected 
with Goth, manna, AS , Eng , OHG. man, Ger. 
Mann, Skt. manu, man, the mythical father of 
the human race). According to Tacitus {Ger- 
mama, chap, ii ) , the name given by the Germans 
to the son of the earthborn god Tuisto From 
his three sons they derived their three great 
tribes, the Jngeevones, the Herminones, and the 
IstcBvones Mannus belongs, not to the Teutonic 
people alone, but to the great myth of the origin 
of the human race, common to the whole Aryan 
family, and, like the Hindu Manu (qv ) or 
Manus, stands forth as the progenitor of the in- 
habitants of earth endowed with reason Con- 
sult K. Mullenhof, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 
vol. iv (revised by M. Roediger, Berlin, 1900). 

MANNY, Sib Walter, Babon de (?-1372). 
An English adventurer, born in Hainault, 
France. He first appear^ in England probably 
in 1327 as an esquire of Queen Philippa. He 
was engaged in the Scottish wars in 1331-37 
and again in 1341; had command of English 
fieets in 1337 and 1348; served under Edward 
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ni in the wars in France between 1338 and 
1360; and was second in command in the in- 
vasion of France by John of Gaunt in 1369. He 
served as a baron by writ in Parliament in 
1347-71 and was knighted in 1359. Much space 
is given to his exploits in Froissart’s Chronicles 
(Eng. trans., London, 1895). He is chiefly 
known as one of the founders of the Charter- 
house in London. 

MAN^NTNG, Kobebt (or Bobebt de 
Bbunne) (flourished c. 1290-1340 ) . An English 
poet, native of Brunne, or Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire. In 1288 he joined the neighboring broth- 
erhood of Gilbertine canons at Sempringham 
There he wrote Htmdlyng Bywtie (1303), a free 
paraphrase of the Manuel des Pechtez by William 
of Wadington. It depicts, with much sharp 
satire, the social life of the time. The best 
manuscript (the Harleian), with the French 
original, was edited by F. J. Furnivall for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1862. In 1338 Mannyng, 
then resident in the Gilbertine priory of Sixhill, 
Lincolnshire, finished his Chromcle of England, 
It has little historical value, as it closely follows 
the earlier chronicles. The earlier part of the 
Chtontcle was edited by Furnivall for the Rolls 
Series (London, 1887), and the latter part by 
T. Hearne in 1725. To Mannyng is also at- 
tributed Meditacyuns of the Soper of oure horde 
Ihcsus, edited for the Early English Text Society 
(London, 1875). Consult T L K. Oliphant, 
Old and Middle English (London, 1878), and B. 
A K Ten Brink, Early English Literature to 
Wichf, translated by H M. Kennedy (New York, 
1883) 

MANOA) ma-no'^^. A fabulous city said to 
have been built on an island in Panma Lake, 
Guiana, and governed by El Dorado (q.v.). 

MANOANS. Sec CoNiBO. 

MANOBO, ma-no'bd. The Manobo is a 
powerful pagan tribe inhabiting the lower 
Agusan River valley in Mindanao. They closely 
lescmble the Mandaya in bodily appearance and 
culture and, like them, are frequently tree 
dwellers. They practice a crude agriculture and 
are somewhat skilled in forging iron knives and 
spear heads For centuries they have been slave- 
holders, and their extensive raids into the ter- 
ritory of neighboring tribes have caused them to 
be greatly dreaded They probably number more 
than 50,000 See Philippine Islands. 

MANGEL, ma'nd-AF. The Portuguese form 
of Manuel ( q v ) . 

MANGEL DG NASCIMENTG, mrnt-tV d6 
nd'sh^-mfln'td, Francisco. A Portuguese poet. 
See Nascimento, Francisco Mangel do 

MANOSUVBES, ma-noo'verz (Fr. manoeuvre, 
OF. manouvre, manovre, from ML. manuopera, 
manupera, a working with the hand, from Lat. 
manus, hand H~ opera, work). Exercises of 
large or small bodies of troops, designed to 
teach in time of peace the duties of troops in 
war. Manoeuvres are conducted in two ways: 
( 1 ) by field exercises on the terrain itself, 
during which actual bodies of troops are ma- 
noeuvred in accordance with the tactical prin- 
ciples involved; (2) on special maps, where the 
movements of troops are indicated by colored 
bits of paper. The latter are known as *^map 
manoeuvres” and are finding increasing favor in 
the instruction of officers in all armies. (See 
War Game.) In Europe field manoeuvres are 
carried on in most great armies throughout the 
year, the grand manoeuvres (of one or more 
army corps) usually taking place in the autumn. 


and simulating the conditions of war as closely 
as possible. In the United States there are 
similar operations, usually held in the fall, 
in which the regular army and the militia 
participate. 

Naval manoeuvres and the combined manoeu- 
vres of sea and land forces working in harmony 
are of more recent origin than their military 
counterpart. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
first conceived the idea of having sham battles 
between his troops, an idea which Napoleon 
utilized in the great camp of Boulogne in 1805, 
during his preparation for the invasion of Eng- 
land. It was Von Moltke, however, and the 
Prussian general staff who first developed the 
idea of manceuvres into its full modern signi- 
ficance, and in the combined naval and military 
operation around the city of Flensburg in 
Schleswig-Holstein (1890) set an example which 
was soon copied The United States naval and 
military manoeuvres held in 1902 in the vicinity 
of New York followed practically the same plan 
of campaign as did Germany in the instance 
already cited. England and France and the 
United States hold periodical naval manoeuvres, 
the problem usually being the attack or defense 
of shore defenses In naval manoeuvres par- 
ticularly, conditions may be created which are 
faithful replicas of actual battles and campaigns. 
Besides their value in the formulation of the 
most effective scheme of shore defense against 
attack or invasion, they are just as important in 
the training under war conditions of the naval 
personnel, besides which they afford commanders 
excellent experience in the practice of battle 
tactics and strategy Flaws in methods and 
material which otherwise might not be discovered 
until too late are noted and subsequently 
remedied; new ideas in the application of stra- 
tegical or tactical principles carried out; the 
employment of torpedoes, mines, destroyers, sub- 
marines, wireless telegraphy, searchlights, air 
craft, and the various experiments in coaling at 
sea thoroughly tested; and the whole carefully 
observed and noted by officers of the national 
government appointed for the purpose, w^hose 
report usually forms the basis for future naval 
legislation See Tactics, Miutabt; Tactics, 
Naval; War Game. 

MAN GF BLGGB, The. A designation ap- 
plied by the Puritans to Charles I of England. 

MAN GF BLGOD AND IBGN, The. A 
name given to Prince Bismarck, originating in 
a phrase used by himself in regard to the settle- 
ment of the differences of Prussia and Austria. 

MAN GF DECEMBER, The. Napoleon III, 
so called because of his coup d’dtat of Dec. 2, 
1851. 

MAN GF DESTINY, The. A name given 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, who considered himself 
specially chosen and directed by fate 

MAN GF LAW’S TALE, The. One of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. It is the story of Con- 
stance, told in Gower’s Confessto Amaniis, and 
taken from old French romances. 

MAN GF MGDE, The, or Sib Toplino Flut- 
I'EB. A comedy by George Etherege, presented 
in 1676. 

MAN GF SIN. See Antichrist. 

MAN-GF-THE-EABTH. A weed. See 

IPOM(EA. 

MAN-GF-WAB. An armed naval vessel 
regularly commissioned by some acknowledged 
government and fitted for purposes of war. As 
such she possesses the privileges of war; her 
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deek is, by a 1^1 fiction, taken to be a portion 
of the soil of the nation whose flag she hoists; 
in time of war she is justified in attacking, sink- 
ing, burning, or destroying the ships and goods 
of the foe, and, by the law of nations, she may 
stop and search the merchant vessels of neutral 
powers which she suspects of carrying aid to her 
enemy. (See Intbbnatioxal Law; Contraband 
OP Wab; Kbutbality.) In case of being over- 
powered the crew of a man-of-war are entitled 
to the ordinary mercy panted to vanquished 
combatants lawfully fighting. Any vessel mak- 
ing war, but not belonging to an acknowledged 
government, is technically either a privateer 
(see Marque, Letters of) or a pirate, but the 
naval war waged by vessels belonging to insur- 
gents is not regard^ as piracy if solely directed 
against the forces of the government they are 
fighting (see Piracy). See Battleship; 
Cruiser; Frigate; Ship, Armored; Shipbuild- 
ing; Navies; Ram; Mortar Vessel; Torpedo 
Boat 

MAN-OF-WAB, Portuguese. See Portu- 
guese Man-of-Wab. 

MAN-OF-WAB BIBD, or HAWK (so called 
from its predatory habits). A frigate bird 
(q.v.) ; but occasionally the term is applied to 
some other swift and predacious sea fowl, as a 
skua. 

HAN^OGBAFH (from Gk. imvhs, manoa, 
thin, and 7 pc£ 0 ety, graphetn, to write). An in- 
strument designed to render visible to the eye 
the varying pressure in an engine cylinder or 
other confined space in which the piessure 
changes with a cyclically varying volume ( See 
Indicator ) It is specially adapted for the high 
speeds and high temperatures of the internal- 
combustion motor. ( See Gas Engine ; Internal- 
Combustion Engine.) The fundamental prin- 
ciple 18 to have the pressures of the cylinder 
received upon a steel diaphragm of calibrated 
resistance to deformation by such pressure The 
yielding of the diaphragm to pressure is meas- 
ured by the motion of a very small mirror, which 
reflects a ray of light from an electric arc. The 
flexure of the diaphragm moves the mirror 
around an axis and causes the beam of reflected 
light to move vertically over a ground-glass sur- 
face in its path. The rise and fall of the spot of 
light measures the pressure on the diaphragm. 
To relate the position of the spot of reflected light 
to the position of the piston of the engine the 
mirror receives from the engine shaft a syn- 
chronous movement of rotation through a small 
angle around an axis at right angles to that of 
its motion from pressure. The position of the 
spot of light is therefore at any instant the 
resultant of the pressure and of the piston 
motion. The spot of light will therefore trace 
a diagram like an indicator diagram in which 
vertical ordinates are pressures and horizontal 
displacements or abscissas are the piston mo- 
tions or cylinder volumes. If the ground glass 
for optical observation be replaced by a sensi- 
tized photographic plate a diagram of pressure 
and volume relations is photographically re- 
corded. The manograph has very little inertia 
or friction; its motion is very small and the 
multiplication of motion is done optically and 
without complications. The objection to it is the 
uncertainty whether the known static pressures 
of calibration produce the same movement of 
the diaphragm as the dynamo’s impact of the 
cylinder pressures, and whether the latter are 
^anslatable into the same units as the former. 


MANOM^TEB ( from Gk. /iap6s, manoa, thin, 
rare + fiirpov, metron, measure). An instru- 
ment for measuring the density or pressure of 
the air or any gas. A barometer (q.v.) is one 
form of manometer, as the pressure of the at- 
mosphere is measured by the height of the 
column of mercury which it supports. The 
manometer in its simplest form would be a 
glass tube open at both ends and bent into the 
form of a U and containing a suflicient quantity 
of some liquid to cover the bend and rise to a 
small height in each arm. The vessel containing 
the gas whose pressure is to be ascertained is 
connected with one arm of the tube, and if the 
gas IS at the same pressure as the atmosphere 
the liquid will stand at the same level in both 
tubes If the gas is at a greater pressure the 
liquid in the arm of the tube on which it acts 
will be at a lower level, and the pressure of the 
gas will be obtained by adding to the pressure 
of the atmosphere the weight of a column of the 
liquid whose height is equal to the difference in 
level in the two tubes When the pressure of 
the gas is considerably greater than that of the 
atmosphere we use mercury on account of its 
high specific gravity, and when the pressures 
are sufficient a tube with one arm closed can be 
employed and the 
pressure determined 
by measuring the ex- 
tent to which the air 
IS compressed Now, 
according to Boyle’s 
or Mariotte’s law, a 
pressure exerted on 
the column of mer- 
cury sufficient to force 
the air into half the 
space it occupies at 
the normal atmos- 
pheric pressure must 
become doubled, or 15 
pounds to the square 
inch must be added. 

Again, to compress 
the air into half the 
remaining space, 30 
pounds, or double the 
prt'ssure required for 
the reduction to the 
first half, must be 
added, making in all 
a pressure of four at- 
mospheres for the re- 
duction to one-fourth 
the original volume. 

It IS evident, there- 
fore, that a graduated 
scale, to exhibit the 
degrees of pressure, must have its spaces decrease 
from below upward If the gas is considerably 
raier than the air, as, eg, in the receiver of an 
air pump, we employ a shortened barometer con- 
sisting of a bent tube with one end closed but 
filled with mercury, which is supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. In this case the 
pressure is measured by the difference in level 
of the two columns, which would be zero were 
the vacuum perfect 

These manometers are of course constructed in 
various forms, depending upon the use to which 
they are to be put, and the tubes and air cham- 
bers are variously constructed. The most com- 
mon form of manometer is the steam gauge, 
which may be either a piston actuated by the 
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A, for presBures greater than 
one atmoHphere, B, for pres- 
sures less than one atmosphere. 
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prawure to more an indicator against the force 
of a spring, or more commonly a metal tube of 
elliptical cross section bent into circular shape. 
One end of this tube is permanently fastened 
to the case of the instrument and through it the 
steam or gas enters, while the other end is closed 
but free to move. It is connected with a spring 
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and a senes of levers, so that its motion, which 
depends upon the pressure, is communicated to 
an indicator moving over a scale graduated usu- 
ally in pounds in the United States and England 
and atmospheres in Europe. These steam gauges 
must of course be adfusted and calibrated by 
reference to some direct source of pressure, such 
as would be furnished by a column of liquid in 
a vertical tube See Manogbaph 

HANON, ma'nON' An opera by Massenet 
(qv ), first produced in Pans. Jan 19, 1884, in 
the United States (New Vork), Dec 23, 1885. 

MAN ON HOBSEBACK, The. A name 
given to the French Geneial Boulanger (qv ), 
who usuall}' appealed in public riding a black 
horse 

MANON LESCAUT, ma'noN' le-sko'. A 
noted romance by the Abb6 Provost. It was pub- 
lished in 1731 and Mas originally only an epi- 
sode of Ills M^hioires <fun homme de quality. 

MANON liESCAXTT. An opera by Puccini 
i<i \ )j first produced in Turin, Feb. 1, 1893; in 
tlio United States (Philadelphia), July, 1894. 

MAN^OB (Fr manoir, fiom Lat. manenuniy 
a dwel^jiig place, from manercj to abide, to 
dwell). A district of land held by '‘some baron 
or man of^orth” by freehold tenure of the king 
or of some mesne lord, within which the lord of 
the manor exercises a certain jurisdiction in 
addition to his rights as landlord. The term 
"manor” to describe such a lordship did not 
come into use in England till some time after 
the Norman Conquest, but the institution is 
found .a less-developed form among the Anglo- 
Saxons. \ The typical manor, in its later devel- 
opmentr^nsisted of two parts: (1) the inland 
(demesne) or home estate, which the lord held 
in his own hands, upon which his house was 
built, and which was farmed by nonfree, peas- 
ant occupiers, and (2) the outland (geneat- 
land), which was held, in part at least, by free- 
men as freehold tenants, holding of the lord at 
a rent, which might be money, or produce of the 
land, or military or other service. The tenants 
proper were freemen, but most of the occupiers 


who constituted the lord’s dependents, belonged 
to one or more of the classes of the unfree (as 
villeins), who constituted the bulk of the peas- 
ant population. These for the most part dwelt 
together in villages and lived ordinarily by ag- 
riculture. It is held by writers like Gneist, 
Stubbs, and Freeman that originally there were 
few manors, but that they gradually increased 
in number, until in the twelfth century the pre- 
vailing system of society, outside the boroughs 
or incorporated towns, was that of manors with 
dependent peasants. The origin of the manor 
is obscure, some authorities, as Seebohm, hold- 
ing it to be due to the imposition of the system 
of the Roman villa on the servile population by 
the Norman invaders ; others, like Maitland, see- 
ing in it a normal development of the village 
community. 

I As has been said, the lord of a manor might 
hcM directly by grant of the king, who was, 
under the feudal system, the supreme land- 
owner, the lord paramount, of all lands in the 
kingdom, in which case his customary juris- 
diction, based upon and derived from the an- 
cient customs of his manor, might be restricted 
^of^larged by the royal grant; or he might 
hold under some mesne lord, who in his turn 
held the manor, tog ether w ith other land's, di- 
rectly of the crownijPWitirTEe" fffo^ln[jf‘4he 
proeess ol subinfdffSStion, i e , of the granting 
of lands by a tenant to be held of himself as 
overlord, the latter method of holding manors 
became common in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Where one lord held two or more 
manors, whether of the king or of a mesne lord, 
the entire estate was known as a lordship or 
honor. 

MANOB HOUSE. The residence of the 
lord of the manor. This was an important sub- 
ject of architectural design under the Tudor 
kings in England, when such manor houses were 
built as Loseley, Westwood, Levens Hall, North 
Cadbury, and many others. Under Elizabeth 
and James I (1558-1625) the manor house was 
de\ eloped to imposing proportions upon monu- 
mental plans with sumptuous decorations and 
furnishings ( Wollaton House, Longleat, Burghley, 
Aston, Bramsliill, Hatfield, and scores of others ) . 

MANO^BIAL COUBT. See Manor. 

MANOUBY, GENEBAii. See Supplement. 

MAN-BAJSING BITE. See Military or 
Man-raisino Kite. 

MANBESA, man-ra^sa. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Barcelona, Spam, 30 miles northwest of 
the city of that name (Map: Spain, F 2) It 
is picturcsquelv situated on the left bank of the 
Gardoner, ana in an {amphitheatre of hills 
crowned by a large Gothic cathedral of the four- 
teenth century. It has a high school, conducted 
by the Jesuits, and in the neighborhood are the 
convent of Santo Domingo, built near, and the 
church of San Ignacio, built over, the cave in 
which Ignatius of Loyola dwelt for a year, and 
which IB on that account a place of pilgrimage. 
The surrounding region is irrigated by a canal 
fed by the Llobregat River. Manresa has manu- 
factures of cotton and woolen yarns and silk 
fabrics. In 1811 it was set on fire by Marshal 
Macdonald. Pop., 1900, 23,416, 1910, 23,036. 

MANBIQUE, m&n-re^A, G6mez ( 71416- 
71490). A Spanish poet, dramatist, soldier, and 
statesman, born of a noble family. Unfortu- 
nately, from a literary point of view, he was the 
nephew of the Marques de Santillana (q.v.) and 
the uncle of Jorge Manrique (q.v.), both of 
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whom are more celebrated than he. None the 
less he plaved an important part in the disturb- 
ances of the reigns of John II, Henry IV, and 
Isabella II. In his earlier lyrics he adhered to 
the Gallegan methods, but he soon affiliated him- 
self with the movement that aimed to Italianize 
Castilian poetical forms. He attained some suc- 
cess in the composition of the political satire, 
but the pathetic note is the most distinctive one 
in his lyrics. Gdmez also essayed the drama in 
several pieces, the best of which is the liturgical 
play, Eepreaentacidn del nactmtento de Nuestro 
Seilor. But he tried also a couple of momos 
that are not without merit. In short, he fore- 
shadowed both the sacred and profane elements 
in the Spanish drama. Consult his Canctonero, 
edited by A. Paz y Melia (2 vols., Madrid, 1885- 
86), and Marcelmo Menander y Pelayo, Anto- 
logia de poetaa Urtcoa caatellanos, vol. vi (ib., 
1896). 

MANBIQUE, JoBOE ( ?1440-1479 ) . A Span- 
ish poet and soldier, nephew of Gdmez Manrique 
(q.v.). He fell in the battle of the fortress of 
Garci-Mlifioz, when yet hardly old enough to 
have attained the fullness of his poetical power. 
The greater part of his verse, preserved in the 
Ctmoionero general of 1511 and in other can- 
cioneroa, gives little evidence of any extraor- 
dinary merit in him, and his fame is really 
based on a single poem, that written in com- 
memoration of the death of his father, the 
Maestre de Santiago. This suffices, however, to 
make his name one to be remembered as long as 
his language remains intelligible. In verses 
mournfully sweet of tone the exquisite coplaa 
of this composition proclaim the vanity and 
brief duration of all things terrestrial and the 
necessity of yielding to death, as even the 
most powerful and exalted of human beings 
have had to do. Longfellow’s graceful transla- 
tion of the poem has preserved much of the 
dignity and pathos of the original. The Spanish 
text may be found in Bibhoieca de autorea ea- 
paHolea, vol. xxxv (Madrid, 1782), and in the 
Bibliotheca Hiapamica, vol xi (ib, 1902), Jorge 
Manrique, Coplaa por la muerte de au padre 
(ed. R Foulche-Delbosc) . Consult also Mar- 
celino Men^ndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas 
Urtcoa caateUanoSf vol vi (ib., 1896). 

MANS, rakns, or MAN-TSE, mhn^tse^. An 
aboriginal people occupying some of tlie moun- 
tainous parts of the Chinese provinces of Szech- 
wan and Yunnan, portions of Tongking, etc., a 
division of the Mois ( q.v. ) . During the last half 
century they have been forced more and more into 
the hills The Mans are short in stature and 
mesocephalic They are more or less nomadic 
and do not mix readily with other peoples of the 
country. They are looked upon as part of the 
aboriginal population of Szechwan, driven back 
into Yunnan about the third century a D by the 
advance of the Chinese, and now moving sea- 
ward along the heights of land. The Mans and 
the Lolos (q.v ) seem to be linguistically related 
Consult Verneau in L* Anthropologic (Paris, 
1896). 

MANl^ m%N, Le. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Sarthe, and formerly of the Province of 
Maine in northwest France. It is situated in 
thQ centre of the department, on a hill above 
the left bank of the river Sarthe, 116 miles 
southwest of Paris (Map: France, N, F 4). 
It is an old town, but has some wide streets, 
many monuments, and several parks and prom- 
enades. The most notable building is the cathe- 


dral of St. Julien, which is one of the mosr 
beautiful churches of France. It was built ii 
the period between the eleventh and the fifteentl 
centuries, and has a magnificent choir built ii 
pure Gothic style and some beautiful stained 
glass windows. It holds the tomb of Berengaria 
the Queen of Richard Coeur de Lion. The churcl 
of Notre Dame de la Couture is also noted foi 
its sculptures. The town has a seminary, twe 
normal schools, a school of music, a lyceum, s 
museum of natural history, a public librar;^ 
containing 53,000 volumes and 600 manuscripts 
and paintings by Corot, Constable, Ruysdael, anc 
Troyon. There are also excellent museums oi 
natural history, art, and archaeology. The prin 
cipal manufactures are chemicals (especially 
sulphuric acid), tobacco, sailcloth, instruments 
and clocks, cereals, cordage, oil, paints, leather, 
woolen goods, machinery, railway cars, agricul 
tural implements, stained glass, chocolate, and 
candles. There is a chamber of commerce and 
of agriculture, and the town has considerable 
trade in cattle, poultry, eggs, fruit, grain, and 
wine. Pop (commune), 1901, 63,272; 1911, 
69,361. It is the headquarters of the Fourth 
Army Corps. 

Le Mans existed before the Roman conquest. 
Its original name was Vindinum It was the 
chief city of the Cenomani, from whom it re- 
ceived its present name It was fortified by the 
Romans in the second century, and became one 
of the most important cities of the Frankish 
Kingdom It was taken by William the Con- 
queror in 1063 and suffered many sieges during 
the long Anglo-French wars The Vendeans 
were defeated here in December, 1793, and the 
city subjected to a massacre. In 1871 it was 
the scene of the defeat of Chanzy’s army by the 
Germans under Prince Frederick Charles, in a 
battle lasting from the 10th to the 17th of 
January It is the birthplace of Henrv II, Duke 
of Normandy and afterward King of England. 

MANSARD (mhn^sfird) ROOF. A form of 
roof named after N Francois Mansart (qv ) It 
is constructed with a break in the slope of the 
roof, so that each side has two planes, the lower 
being steeper than the upper This kind of roof 
has the advantage over the common single-slant 
form of giving more space in the roof for living 
room. 

MANSART^ maN'sfir', Jules Habdouin 
(1646-1708). A French architect, born in Paris, 
grandnepljew of N Francois Mansart, whose 
name ho assumed in addition to his own family 
surname Hardouin. His father was peintre ordi- 
naire du roi He studied under his granduiicle 
and under Bruant The latter presented him 
to Louis XIV, to whose order he built the Cha- 
teau de Clagny for Madame de Montespan 
(1672). In 1675 he was admitted to the Acade- 
mic d’ Architecture, and from that time on, as 
architect of the King and contrfileur-general des 
bfttiments, he was occupied mainly with his 
two most important works, the dome of the 
Invalides (qv.) and the palace at Versailles. 
The latter was almost wholly his design, though 
the core of the central block was the work of 
Levau under Louis XIII and the chapel was com- 
pleted by De Cotte after Mansart’s death ^The 
Grand Trianon, the Chateau de Marly, and the 
Place Venddme at Paris fbut not its column) 
were also his work The triple-shelled dome of 
the Invalides was completed from his design in 
1735; it is regarded as his greatest and most 
original achievement. 
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IffAUSABT, Nicolas FsANgois (1598-1666). 

A French architect, born in Paris, the son of a 
carpenter. Besides earlier works of less impor- 
tance, he designed the extension of the Hdtel 
Carnavalet (1634); the Hdtel de la Vrilli^re 
(now the Banque de France) in 1635; the west 
wing (wing of Gaston d’Orldans) of the chateau 
of Blois (1635), and after 1645 the church of the 
Val-de-Grftce for Anne of Austria and the beau- 
tiful chateau, of Maisons-sur-Seine for Louis XIV. 
Owing to his unreasoning extravagance in con- 
struction he was not permitted to complete the 
Val-de-Grace, which was turned over to Jacques 
Lemercier (q.v.) for completion; but he erected 
a reduced replica of his design as a chapel for the 
Chateau de Fresnes. His work is noted for its 
classical refinement and purity of detail. His 
treatment of high roof stories gave rise to the 
term “Mansard roof’* {to%ture d la Manaarde) . 
The spelling Mansard is not a correct form of 
the name 

MANSE. In Scots law, the dwelling house 
of a minister of the Established church. Every 
minister of a rural parish is entitled to a manse, 
which the heritors, or landed proprietors, are 
bound to build and maintain; and he is also en- 
titled, as part of the manse, to a stable, cow 
house, and garden. The manse must, by statute, 
be near to the church. The amount fixed by law 
as the allowance for the manse has varied from 
time to time, and it may vary more or less ac- 
cording to circumstances, but it is now usually 
fixed at a value of £1000. It is only the min- 
isters of rural parishes that are entitled to 
manses, and not ministers of royal burghs, where 
there is no landward district. 

MANGEL, Henby Longtjeviixe (1820-71). 
An English metaphysician, born at Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire He graduated at St John’s 
College, Oxford, in 1843, and in 1855 was ap- 
pointed reader in moral and metaphysical phi- 
losophy in Magdalen College At Oxford he be- 
came Waynfiete professor in 1859 and in 1867 
professor of ecclesiastical history In 1869 he 
was appointed dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London He belonged to the school of Sir W. 
Hamilton, whose lectures he edited (1859) with 
the assistance of Professor John Veitch. He 
was well versed in metaphysical philosophy and 
wrote in a clear and finished style The best 
known of his publications is his Bampton Lec- 
tures (1858-59; 6th ed., 1867) on “The Limits 
of Beligious Thought,” in which, applying the 
idea developed in Hamilton’s articles, “The Philos- 
ophy of the Unconditioned,” he maintained that 
any attempt to arrive at an idea of the Absolute 
through the categories of substance or cause is 
attended by insurmountable difficulties. It was 
urged by many that the work, though purport- 
ing to be theistic, was really agnostic, and Spen- 
cer asserted (in the prospe^us to his Synthetic 
Philosophy y 1860) that he was merely working 
out “the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
Mansel.” Controversies resulted between Mansel 
and F. D Maurice and Gkildwin Smith, and Man- 
sel characterized his opponents’ statements as 
misrepresentations. His further works include: 
Prolegomena Logica: An Inquiry vnto the Psy- 
chological Character of Logical Processes ( 1851 ; 

2d ed., 1862 ) ; The Philosophy of the Cond/itioned 
(1866) ; Letters, Lectures, and Reviews (1873) ; 
The Onostic Heresies of the First and Second 
Centuries (1875; ed. by J. B Lightfoot, with 
biographical sketch by Lord Carnarvon). Con- 
■nli the sketch referred to; also J. W. Burgon, 
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Lvoes of Twelve Cood Men (London, 1888), and 
A. W Benn, History of Rationalism (ib., 1906). 

MANSFELB, mfins^f^lt, Ernst, Count ( 1580- 
1626). A German soldier, born in Luxemburg. 
He was the illegitimate son of Peter Ernst, 
Count of Mansfeld, and was educated by his god- 
father, Archduke Ernst of Austria. In return 
for valuable military services under his half 
brother in Austria he was legitimized by Rud- 
olph II The title and estates of his father were, 
however, withheld from him, and in revenge he 
joined the enemies of Austria in the Thirty 
Years* War as a stanch Protestant champion. 
He fought gallantly in Bohemia and on the 
Rhine for the Elector Palatine. His efforts 
failed, but brought him great renown. In 1625, 
under the leadership of Christian IV of Den- 
mark and aided by English and French subsidies, 
he again attacked Austria. Wallenstein met and 
overcame his force at Dessau, April, 1626. But 
Mansfeld soon gathered a new army of 12,000 
men and marched, in the summer of the same 
year, through Moravia and Hungary to join the 
forces of Bethlen-G5bor (q.v.) of Transylvania. 
When the latter made peace with the Emperor, 
Mansfeld tried to escape to Venice, but died on 
the way, in Rakowitza, near Serajevo, before 
the close of the year Consult: Reuss, Oraf 
Ernst von Mansfeld in bohmischen Krieg, 161fi-21 
(Brunswick, 1865) . Villermont, Ernest de Mans- 
feld (Brussels, 1866) , Grossmann, Des Grafen 
Ernst von Mansfeld letzte Plane und Taten 
(Breslau, 1876). 

MANSFIELD^ m&nz^feld. A market town 
and municipal borough in Nottinghamshire, 
England, 16 miles north of Nottingham, sur- 
rounded by the remains of the ancient forest of 
Sherwood (Map; England, E 3). The town is 
regularly built and has an early Norman church, 
a grammar school founded in 1561, 12 almshouses 
founded in 1693, and other charitable institu- 
tions. Its public buildings include a town hall 
and municipal offices, a mechanics’ institute, free 
library and isolation hospital, and it owns water, 
gas, markets, bath, and pleasure grounds. It 
stands in the centre of a large manufacturing 
and coal-mining district It manufactures shoes, 
machinery, lace, silk and cotton goods, and brick 
and tile. It is an important centre for cattle 
and agricultural produce. Many relics excavated 
in the vicinity point out that Mansfield was the 
site of a Roman station. Pop., 1901, 21,400; 
1911, 36,888. 

MANSFIELD. A town in Bristol Go., Mass., 
24 miles south by west of Boston, on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map: 
Massachusetts, E 4) Noteworthy features in- 
clude the Memorial Library, the town hall, and 
the high school Among the products manu- 
factured are machinists’ tools, chocolate and 
cocoa, straw and felt hats, and baskets. The 
municipality owns a fine water-supply system 
and the electric-light plant. Pop., 1900, 4006; 
1910, 5183. 

MANSFIELD. A city and the county seat 
of Richland Co., Ohio, 79 miles southwest of 
Cleveland, on the Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, and interurban 
lines connecting with points on the Big Four 
System (Map: Ohio, E 4). It is on the Lincoln 
highway, at an elevation of 1487 feet, and has 
the Ohio State Reformatory, a memorial soldiers’ 
and sailors’ building, a public library, Sherman- 
Heineman Park of 100 acres, and two smaller 
parks. The city is an important trade oentre 
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for the adjacent agricultural country, and is 
noted for the diversity of its manufactures, 
which include threshing machines, farm tractors 
and small farm implements, boilers, engines, en- 
gine fittings and brass goods, stoves, pumps, 
interior sanitary appliances, chains, brick, auto- 
mobile tires, 8^1 sheets, buggies, cigars, web- 
bing and suspenders, electrical and electric-rail- 
way supplies, etc. Mansfield is governed under 
the Ohio municipal code, which provides for a 
mayor, elected biennially, a city council, and ad- 
ministrative boards of public safety and of pub- 
lic service The water works are owned and 
operated by the municipality, also a large sew- 
age and garbage disposal plant Settled in 1808, 
Mansfield was first incorporated in 1828. It was 
the home of John Sherman (q.v ). Pop, 1900, 
17,640; 1910, 20,768; 1914, 22,100; 1920, 27,824. 

SCANSFIEU). A borough in Tioga Co., Pa., 
36 miles southwest of Elmira, N. Y , on the Tioga 
River and on the Erie Railroad (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, G 2). It is the scat of a State normal 
school with a library of nearly 6000 volumes, and 
has a Carnegie library. The annual county fair 
is held here in beautiful Smythe Park Mans- 
field IS a shipping point for hay, cattle, and dairy 
products, stock and farm produce, and there 
are manufactures of condensed milk and wood 
novelties. Pop., 1900, 1847; 1910, 1654. 

MANSFIEIil), Mount. The highest peak of 
the Green Mountains in the State of Vermont, 
situated in the northwestern part of the State, 
20 miles east by north of Burlington (Map: Ver- 
mont, C 3). It rises 3000 feet above the sur- 
rounding country and has three peaks, the high- 
est of which IS 4364 feet above sea level. Its 
summit affords one of the finest views in New 
England, including Lake Champlain with the 
Adirondacks beyond, and a large part of the 
Green and White mountains. 

KANSFIELD, Edward Deebino (1801-80). 
An American author, born in New Haven, Conn. 
He graduated at West Point in 1818, but declined 
to enter the army and studied at Princeton, 
from which he graduated in 1822. In 1825 he 
was admitted to the Connecticut bar He after- 
ward removed to Cincinnati, and in 1836 be- 
came professor of constitutional law in Cincin- 
nati College. Shortly afterward, however, he 
abandoned the legal profession to engage in 
journalism, and edited successively the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle (1836-49), Atlas (1849-52), and 
Railroad Record (1854-72). While editing the 
Chronicle and Atlas he introduced many young 
writers to the public, among whom was Harriet 
Beecher Stowe He was Commissioner of Sta- 
tistics for the State of Ohio from 1859 to 1868, 
was a member of the Soci6t4 Frangaise de Statis- 
tique Universelle, and published : Political Cram- 
mar of the United States (1835) ; Life of Gen, 
Winfield Scott (1848); History of the Mexican 
War (1849); American Education (1851); 
Memoirs of Daniel Drake (1855) ; A Popular 
Life of Ulysses S, Grant (1868); Personal 
Memories (1870), an interesting social and po- 
litical chronicle reaching to the year 1841. 

ECANSFIEIiD, Joseph King Fenno (1803- 
62 ) . An American soldier He was born in New 
Haven, Conn., graduated second in his class at 
West Point in 1822, was assigned to the Engineer 
Corps as brevet second lieutenant, and during 
the next 24 years was engaged almost con- 
tinuously on engineering work for the govern- 
ment, his most important service being the con- 
Btruction of Fort Pulaski, for the defense of 


Savannah River, Ga., to which he devoted most 
of his time between 1830 and 1846. During the 
Mexican War he served throughout the northern 
campaign as chief engineer under General Tay- 
lor, with the rank of captain, constructing and 
aiding in the defense of Fort Brown, taking a 
prominent part in the battle of Monterey (where 
he was wounded) and in the battle of Buena 
Vista, and receiving the successive brevets of 
major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel. He then 
served as a member of the Board of Engineers 
for the Atlantic coast defense from March, 1848, 
to April, 1853, and of the board for the Pacific 
coast defenses from April to May, 1853, and 
from 1853 to April, 1861, was inspector general 
of the United States army with the rank of 
colonel. During the Civil War he was engaged 
in organizing companies of volunteers at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in April, 1861, commanded the De- 
partment of Washington from April to July, 
1861, was appointed brigadier general of volun- 
teers in May, was in command of the city of 
Washington from July to October; then com- 
manded successively at Camp Hamilton, New- 
port News, and Suffolk, Va , captured Norfolk, 
Va., on May 10, 1862, was raised to the rank of 
major general of volunteers in July; commanded 
a division in the Army of the Potomac during 
the Maryland campaign, and was mortally 
wounded at Antietam on Sept 17, 1862 

MANSFIELD, Richard (1857-1907) An 
American actor, born May 24, 1857, on the island 
of Helgoland, where his parents — Madame 
Rudersdorff (Mansfield), a prima donna, and 
Maurice Mansfield, a London wine merchant 
— ^were staying He made his first appear- 
ance as an actor while at school in England, 
playing Shylock at a class-day exhibition. His 
mother wished him to become an artist, and after 
leaving school he studied painting at South 
Kensington, but at the age of 17 financial difii- 
culties forced him to seek a surer means of sup- 
port, and he came to America, where he obtained 
a position as clerk in a mercantile house in Bos- 
ton. In 1875 he returned to England, hoping to 
sell some pictures he had painted in the inter- 
vals of his clerical work Failing in this, he ac- 
cepted an engagement with a company of stroll- 
ing actors, and sang in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas He continued to act in England till 
1878, when he returned to America and appeared, 
September 26, in the opera Les manteaux novres. 
In January, 1883, he won success as Baron 
Chevrial in A Parisian Romance, This was fol- 
lowed by a number of roles which within 10 
years gained him a leading place among Amer- 
ican actors Among his parts were Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde (1887) ; Richard III, produced 
in London in 1889, Beau Brummell (1890); 
Arthur Dimmesdale in his own dramatization of 
The Scarlet Letter (1892). Shylock (1893); 
Bluntschli in Arms and the Man (1894) ; Dick 
Dudgeon in The Devil's Disciple U897) ; Cyrano 
de Bergerac (1898) ; Henry V (1900) ; Monsieur 
Beaucaire (1901); Brutus in Julius Ccesar 
(1902) ; Prince Heinrich in Old Heidelberg 
(1903) ; and the leading parts in Ivan the Ter- 
rible (1904), Don Carlos (1905), Moli^re’s 
Misanthrope (1905), and Ibsen’s Peer Gywt 
(1906). Deep study and careful elaboration of 
detail characterized Mansfield’s work. 

Bibliography. McKay and Wingate, Famous 
American Actors of To-Day (New York, 1896) ; 
L. C. Strang, Famous Actors of To-Day in Amer- 
ica (Boston, 1900) ; N. Hapgood, The Stage m 
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America m 1897-1900 (New York, 1901); P. 
Wilstach, Richard Mansfield (ib., 1908) ; W. 
Winter, Life and Art of Rtchard Mansfield, wtih 
Selections from his Letters (2 vols., ib., 1910). 

' MANSPIELl), William Mubbay, first Eabl 
OF (1705-93). A celebrated British jurist. He 
was born at Scone in Perthshire, Scotland, March 
2, 1705, the fourth son of David, Viscount Stor- 
mont. He studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
took the degree of M.A. in 1730, and was called 
to the bar in the same year. Through the facil- 
ity and force of his oratory, as well as through 
the clearness of his understanding, he acquired 
a brilliant reputation and an extensive practice; 
in cases of appeal he was often employed before 
the House of Lords. In 1741 he was appointed 
by the ministry Solicitor-General, entered the 
House of Commons as member for Borough- 
bridge, and at once took a high position. In 
1746 he acted, ex officio, as counsel against the 
rebel lords Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock; 
and in 1754 he was appointed King^s Attorney. 
He became Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
1756. At this time he entered the House of 
Lords under the title of Baron Mansfield of 
Mansfield in the County of Nottingham. As 
his opinions were not those of the popular side, 
he was exposed to much abuse and party hatred 
Junius, among others, bitterly attacked him; 
and in the Gordon riots of 1780 his house, with 
all his valuable books and manuscripts, was 
burned. He declined with dignity indemnifi- 
cation by Parliament. In 1776 he was made 
Earl of Mansfield. He worked hard as a judge 
till 1788, when age and ill health forced him 
to resign His death occurred on March 20, 
1793 He was a brilliant parliamentary de- 
bater, fluent, clear, and logical, and one of the 
greatest who ever sat on the bench. Consult: 
Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged vn the 
Court of the King^s Bench during the Time of 
Lord Mansfield* s Presiaency in that Court (Dub- 
lin, 1794) , John Holliday, Life of William, Late 
Earl of Mansfield (London, 1797) ; A General 
Yiew of the Decisions of Lord Mansfield (ed. by 
Evans, ib , 1803) ; J M. Bigg, in Dictionary of 
National Biogtaphy, vol. xxxix (ib., 1894). 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE. A theological col- 
lege at Oxford, England, not incorporated with 
the university It was founded in 1886 by the 
transfer to Oxford of Spring Hill College, Bir- 
mingham, and has been erect^ and supported by 
the Congregational churches for the study of 
theology, particularly for the education of Con- 
gregational ministers. The buildings consist of 
an open quadrangle with hall, common rooms, 
library, lecture rooms, and chapel, and are well 
designed in Gothic style. Consult W. B. Selbie, 
'^Founding of Mansfield College,” in his Life of 
Andrew Martin FoArhairn (New York, 1914). 

MANSI, mkn^si, Giovanni Domenico (1692- 
1769). Roman Catholic Archbishop of Lucca. 
He was born at Lucca, Feb. 16, 1692; taught 
theology many years at Naples; made literary 
journeys through Italy, France, and Germany; 
established an academy in Lucca over which he 
presided; was made Archbishop in 1765; and 
died in Lucca, Sept. 27, 1769. He is best known 
as the editor of the great work on the councils, 
Bacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Col- 
lectio (31 vols., Florence, 1759 et seq.), which 
goes down to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Consult his Life by Zatta (Venice, 1772) 
and Quintin, J. D, Mansi et les grand col- 
lections oonoiliaires (Paris, 1900). 


MANSION, mfiN'syON^ Paul (1844- 
A Belgian mathematician, born in Marchin-le- 
Huy. He became professor of mathematics in the 
scientific faculty in the University of Ghent, re- 
signing in 1910. In 1877, with Namur, he 
published valuable logarithmic tables His im- 
portant works on analytical geometry, calculus, 
etc., include: Th4orie de la miUtiphcation et de la 
transformation des fonctums elliptiques (1870) ; 
Thiorie des Equations aux dSriv^es partielles du 
premier ordre (1875); R6sum4 dn cours d'anor 
lyse infimt^simale, etc. ( 1887 ) ; Pnnoipes fonda- 
mentaux de la g4om4tine, etc. (1895) ; M4langes 
math4matiques (1874-82, 1883-98); Introduc- 
tion a la th4orie des determinants, etc. (1877; 
3d ed., 1899); Calcul des probahilit48 (1906); 
Bur la port4e objective du calcul des probabilit4s 
(1908). He also translated from the German 
into French, among such translations being La 
divine com4die de Dante (1887) by Hettinger. 

MANSION HOUSE. The name given to the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor of London, 
situated opposite the Royal Exchange. It was 
built between 1739 and 1753 from designs by 
George Dance, and its hexastyle Corinthian 
portico is a notable example of the classic revi- 
val under George II State banquets are given 
in its Egyptian Hall 

MAN^SLAUGH'TEB. The unlawful killing 
of another without malice, express or implied. 
It IS this absence of malice which distinguishes 
the act from murder Not infrequently persons 
are charged with this crime who are admittedly 
free from any moral blame. At common law 
manslaughter is of two kinds, voluntary and in- 
voluntary. The former includes cases of inten- 
tional killing, upon sudden heat or passion due 
to provocation, which palliates the ofiense; as 
when the person killed grossly insults or wrongs 
the slayer or quarrels with him. Involuntary 
manslaughter occurs when the killing is not in- 
tended, but results from the commission of an 
unlawful act which falls below the grade of 
felony, or from the doing of a lawful act in an 
unlawful manner, as in cases of culpable negli- 
gence A railroad engineer, a trolley-car motor- 
man, or a horse-car driver, whose negligent mis- 
conduct causes the death of a human being is 
guilty of manslaughter. By modern statutes the 
offense has been extended to every kind of homi- 
cide which on the one hand is not murder and on 
the other is not justifiable or excusable. It has 
also been divided into degrees — ^the first degree 
including cases marked by unusual cruelty, or by 
unlawful conduct of a grave character, such as a 
deliberate assault or the use of dangerous weap- 
ons, or administering drugs to produce miscar- 
riage; while the second degree embraces culpable 
acts and omissions which are less blameworthy. 
The common law treated manslaughter as a 
felony, but within the benefit of clergy. Modern 
statutes in England punish the more serious 
forms by penal servitude for life and the lighter 
forms by imprisonment or fine. In the United 
States manslaughter in the first degree is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a term generally 
varying from five to 20 years; in the second de- 
gree, by imprisonment for a shorter term, or by 
a fine of a limited amount, or by both fine and 
imprisonment. See Cbiminal Law (consult the 
authorities there cited) ; Homicide; Mubdxb. 

MANSO, mkn^sfi, Johann Kasfab Fbibdbich 
(1760-1826). A (lerman philologist and histo- 
rian, bom at Blasienzell (Gotha). He studied 
at Jena and from 1790 until his death was rector 
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of an academy at Breslau. As a poet, he was a 
dry didactic and was ridiculed by (Goethe and 
Schiller in their “Xenien.” His translations from 
the classics — ^Vergil’s Georgtcs (1783) and the 
CSdipus Rex of Sophocles (1785) — ^were not suc- 
cessful, but the Oeschtchte dee preuaatachen 
Staatea hia zur zwevten panaer Ahkunft (3 vols., 
1819-20) has more merit and was much read. 
Consult Allgemetne deutache Biographic, vol. xx 
(Leipzig, 1884). 

MANSON, Geobge (1850-76). A Scottish 
water-color painter and engraver, born in Edin- 
burgh. He at first worked as an engraver, and 
during this time and afterward studied painting 
in the Edinburgh School of Art, and etching in 
1875, under Cadart in Paris. His pictures are 
usually of homely rustic subjects, treated with 
much delicacy and beauty of color and form; 
such are “Devotion,” “What is it?” and “Milking 
Time.” He was fond of painting children. As 
an engraver, Manson imitated the simple, direct 
methods of the Bewicks. Consult Gray, George 
Manaon and hta Worka (Edinburgh* 1880) 

MANSON. Sib Patbick (1844-1922). An 
English physician and parasitologist and writer 
on tropical diseases. He was born in Aberdeen, 
was educated there and in London, and first 
became known by his investigations into the 
pathology of filarial diseases. He was one of 
the first to suggest the hypothesis that the mos- 
quito is an active agent in the propagation of 
malaria He was dean of the College of Medi- 
cine for Chinese at Hongkong and for some years 
after 1897 was medical adviser to the British 
Colonial Office. He received many honors, in- 
cluding the K. C. M. G. in 1903 and the G C. 
M. G. in 1912. In 1904 he investigated cachexial 
fevers, including kala azar ( q.v. ) . Manson lec- 
tured on tropical medicine at the London School 
of Tropical Medicine and at the Charing Cross 
Hospital and Medical School, and was consulting 
physician to the British Seamen’s Hospital. He 
published many monographs on tropical dis- 
eases. His most important works are Filaria 
Sanguinta Homtma (London, 1883) and Tropi- 
cal Diaeaaea (1898, 5th ed, rev., 1914). See 
Insects, Pbopagation of Disease by. 

MANSUBAH, man-sou^ra. A town of Lower 
Egypt, capital of the Province of Dakahlieh, 
situated on the right bank of the Damietta arm 
of the Nile, about 35 miles southwest of Dami- 
etta, on the Cairo-Damietta Railway (Map: 
Egypt, Cl) It has extensive cotton manu 
factures and carries on a large trade in raw 
cotton The town was founded in 1222 and is 
noted as the place where Louis IX of France was 
defeated and made prisoner in 1250. Pop., 
1907, 40,279. 

MANX, Richabd (1776-1848). An Irish 
bishop He was born at Southampton, Eng- 
land; was educated at Winchester School and 
Trinity College, Oxford, taking his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1797 ; was elected fellow of Oriel College 
in 1798; was ordained priest in 1803; and was 
curate and vicar of several parishes in and near 
London, 1804-20. He was made Bishop of Kil- 
laloe and Kilfenoragh, Ireland, in 1820, and in 
1823 was transferred to the see of Down and 
Connor, to which Dromore was added in 1842. 
Bishop Mant voted against Catholio emancipation 
in 1821 and 1825. In 1830 he was a member of 
the Royal Commission to inquire into ecclesiasti- 
cal union. He was a prolific writer of poetry, as 
well as of historical and theological works; and 
some 20 of his hymns are found in many 
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hymnals. With George D'Oyly (qv.) he pre- 
pared the annotated edition of the Bible known 
as D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible (1814), which had 
an immense sale in England and was republished 
in New York, with additions by Bishop Hobart. 
He also published The Book of Common Prayer 
with "Notea (1820) and a Hiatory of the Church 
of Ireland from the Reformation to the Union of 
the Churchea of England and Ireland in 1801 
(1840). His poetical works include a version of 
the Psalms (1824) and Ancient Hymna from 
the Roman Breviary, with Original Hymna 
( 1837 ) . Consult the memoir by his son, Walter 
Bishop Mant (Dublin, 1857) 

Md^TA, man^ta. A port of the Province of 
Manabi, Ecuador, situated on the Pacific coast, 
150 miles west-southwest of Quito (Map Ecua- 
dor, A 4). Its harbor is deep enough for large 
vessels. Among the ports of the country in 1911 
it held second rank in imports and third in ex- 
ports, the former having a value of $22,629 and 
the latter $25,734. It exports straw hats, rub- 
ber, and coffee, and is the seat of a United States 
consular agent. Manta is the chief port of the 
province, serving especially the inland towns of 
Monticristi and Portoviejo. It was founded in 
1535. Pop. (est.), 2500. 

MANTA (Sp., blanket). A name about Pan- 
ama of the huge ray {Manta hiroatria), more 
commonly known as devilfish (q.v.) or sea 
devil, which is greatly dreaded by the pearl 
fishers, “whom it is said to devour after envelop- 
ing them in its vast wings,” sometimes 20 feet 
across, as in a blanket. See Plate of Rays and 
Skates 

MANTABO, man-ta'r6. A river in Peru It 
18 formed at a height of 13,000 feet above sea 
level by the small head streams of Lake Chin- 
chaycocha, in the western part of the Province 
of Junin. Thence it flows southeast past the 
towns of Jauja and Huancayo into the Province 
of Huancavelica, where it turns northeast, 
breaks through a deep gap in the eastern cordil- 
leras, and joins the Apurimac to form the En6, 
which joins the Quillabamba to form the Uca- 
yalli. Its length is about 280 miles, and it is 
navigable a few miles above the junction 

MANTCHintlA, mdn-choo^ri-a. See Man- 

CSXJBTA 

MANTEGAZZA, man’t&-gh^tsd, Paolo (1831- 
1910). An Italian physiologist and anthropolo- 
gist, born at Monza. After studying medicine in 
the universities of Pisa and Milan, he received 
his doctor’s degree at Pavia (1854), and then 
traveled extensively in Europe, India, and South 
America, where he practiced for a time in Para- 
guay and the Argentine Republic. In 1858 he 
returned to Milan, was appointed physician at 
the hospital in that city the following year, and 
became in 1860 professor of general pathology 
at Pavia. In 1870 he was made professor of 
anthropology at the Istituto di Studii Superior! 
in Florence, and there he founded the Museum of 
Anthropology and of Ethnology, the first in 
Italy, as well as the Italian Anthropological 
Society and a review. Archive d’ Antropologia e 
d* Etnologia He was deputy for Monza in the 
Italian Parliament from 1865 until 1876, when 
he was appointed to the Senate He was a pro- 
lific writer. His philosophical and medical 
works include . La amenza e V arte di guarire 
(1859) ; La generazione apontanea (1864) ; JBle- 
menti d* igiene ( 1876 ) ; Igiene delV amare 
(1878) ; Fiaiologia del dolore (1880) ; Fniologia 
del piaoere ( 1881 ) ; Fiaonomia e nmUoa 
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( 1883 ) ; Gli amort degli uomini : Saggio dt una 
etnologia delV amove (1886); Le eatasi umane 
(1887) ; Ftmologta della donna (1893) ; Ftstolo- 
gia dell* amove (1896); L* anno 3000 (1897); 
L* amove ( 1898 ) . He also published travel 
sketches and political treatises: Rto della Plata 
e Tenertffe (1877) ; Vtaggio %n Laponta (1884) ; 
Jndta (1884); Studt sull* etnologia dell* India 
(1886) , Ricordi d* un fantaccmo al pavlamento 
itaXiano (1896); Bibha della sperar^a (1905); 
and among his novels may be mentioned II dio 
tgnoto (1876). 

MANTEGJTAy man-ta^nya, Andbea (1431- 
1506). An Italian painter and line engraver of 
the early Renaissance, the chief master of the 
Paduan school. He was born at Vicenza, the 
son of one Biagio (Blasius), who seems to have 
been a peasant. After the death of his father he 
removed to Padua, where he received his intel- 
lectual and artistic education. He was adopted 
by the painter Squarcione, whose apprentice and 
pupil he became. They disagreed repeatedly and 
finally separated, when Andrea came under the 
influence of Jacopo Bellini and espoused his 
daughter Nicolosia in 1453 It is the tendency 
of the latest criticism to minimize the influence 
of Squarcione upon Mantegna’s art, neverthe- 
less, it IS certain that we find all the character- 
istics of Squarcione’s school in it. He was also 
influenced by the work of Donatello and Piz- 
zolo, his assistant, by Paolo Uccello, and by Fra 
Filippo Lippi at Padua. At the age of 17 
Mantegna was an independent master, practic- 
ing his art at Padua, where he remained until 
the end of 1459 

The chief works of this early Paduan period 
are his seven mural paintings in the chapel of 
Sts. James and Christopher, in the church of 
the Eremitani, in which the entire progress of 
his art can be traced Mantegna’s paintings are 
far superior to those of the other pupils of 
Squarcione in the chapel and were as important 
for noithern Italy as the Brancacci frescoes for 
Florence. Five are from the life of St James 
and two from the life of St Christopher His 
earliest known work is a wall painting repre- 
senting Sts. Bcrnardmus and Antonius (1452), 
above the main portal of San Antonio in Padua. 
Others are the fine polypt^ch of St Luke in the 
Brera, Milan (1453-54), containing panels of 
saints in arched frames, the most prominent of 
whom IS St Luke, “St Euphemia,” in the Mu- 
seum of Naples, the “Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple”, and the portrait of Cardinal Luigi 
Scarampi, in the Berlin Museum The altarpiece 
of St Zeno, Verona ( 1457-59 ) , has rich classical 
decoration of columns and garlands; in the cen- 
tre is the Madonna, surrounded by angels and by 
a group of saints on either side The predella 
contained a “Crucifixion” of infinite pathos, now 
in the Louvre, which was flanked by “Gethsem- 
ane” and the “Resurrection,” at present in the 
Museum of Tours. 

In 1459, after repeated invitations from Lodo- 
vico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, Mant^na 
removed to that city, where he resided for the 
remainder of his life Here he participated in a 
sumptuous court life (designing pageants), dec- 
orated palaces, and painted portraits of his pa- 
trons Although very independent and some- 
times irritable, he was treated with high honor 
and great consideration by the Marquis and his 
successor, Francesco II, under whose patronage 
he continued until his death. He was granted a 
Qoat of arms, raised to knighthood, built him- 
VOL. XV.-3 


self an imposing dwelling, and gathered a fine 
collation of antiques. In 1483 Lorenzo de’ 
Medici visited him, and in 1488 Pope Innocent 
VIII summoned him to Rome to decorate the 
Belvedere Chapel, now destiny ed. In 1490 he 
returned to Mantua, where he died Sept. 13, 
1506 His Ipt years were darkened by financial 
troubles which caused the sale of some of his 
antiques, particularly a bust of Faustina to 
Isabella d’ Este for 100 ducats. He left sufficient 
wealth, however, to provide for a fine family 
chapel in Sant’ Andrea, in which he was in- 
terred. It contains a “Madonna with Saints” by 
hiB hand and frescoes after his designs by his 
two sons, Ludovico and Francesco, both mediocre 
painters. 

^ His chief work at Mantua was the decora- 
tion of the Camera dei Sposi, the marriage cham- 
ber of Duke Gianfrancesco and Isabella d’Este, 
in the Castello di Corte, finished in 1474. Two 
of the walls and the ceiling remain One of 
these, which is partially damaged, is covered with 
a realistic group of the Marquis, his wife, and 
the entire court The other snows a meeting of 
the Marquis with Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga, 
both attended by relatives. The figures are 
nearly all in profile and stiff in action, but in- 
tensely realistic and of monumental grandeur. 
The same wall contains a hunting scene, some- 
what damaged, and a group of beautiful genii 
holding an inscription The ceiling is richly 
decorated and contains a circular dome painted 
to represent the open sky, with angels and other 
figures looking over a parapet. Before going to 
Rome, Mantegna had also begun his nine car- 
toons, the “Triumph of Caesar,” now in Hampton 
Court, which he finished soon after his return to 
Mantua. They are drawn on paper in high col- 
ors, to represent, as if in bas-relief, a continuous 
triumphal procession, and v^ere used as hangings. 
No other monument of the fifteenth century 
shows such knowledge and feeling for the antique. 
For Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, he 
painted two pictures in the famous chamber 
which she furnished with paintings by promi- 
nent Italian artists, viz, the “Triumph of Vir- 
tue over Vice” and “Parnassus,” the latter con- 
taining groups of graceful classical figures in a 
romantic landscape Both are now in the 
Louvre. 

Among his other works painted at Mantua 
are a fine triptych in the Uffizi, with the “Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” the “Circumcision,” and the 
“Ascension”, “St. Sebastian,” in the Gallery of 
Vienna, “St George,” in the Academy of Ven- 
ice, “Summer,” “Autumn,” and the “Triumph 
of Scipio,” in the National Gallery, London, and 
the “Dead Christ,” in the Brera, Milan, a marvel 
of foreshortening and realistic ugliness. In 
later life he painted a large number of Ma- 
donnas, of which there are good examples in the 
Uffizi at Florence, the National Gallery, London, 
the Dresden Gallery, and the Trivulzio collec- 
tion, Milan. Particularly famous is the “Ma- 
donna della Vittoria” (1496), painted in com- 
memoration of a supposed victory over the 
French and now in the Louvre. Under a canopy 
of fruit and leaves the Virgin, surrounded by 
saints, is represented blessing Francesco Gon- 
zaga. In the United States, Mantegna is rep- 
resented in the Gardner collection, Boston, by 
the “Infancy of Jesus,” an early work; in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Altman collection) by 
an admirable “Holy Family”; in the New York 
Historical Society by a “Crucifixion”; in the 
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Johnson collection, Philadelphia, by an Adora- 
tion of the Magi” — the last three being late 
productions. 

Beared in the classical atmosphere of Padua, 
whose university was the centre of classical 
learning, Mantegna was a highly cultured man, 
well versed in classical literature, and numbered 
among his friends prominent humanists, like 
Felice Feliciano, who dedicated a book to him. 
No other painter of the Renaissance understood 
antique art as did Mantegna. His paintings 
were its sculpture transferied to canvas, and he 
mastered completely its decoration The figures 
and draperies are sharp and rigid, and his 
archaeology is sometimes more learned than ar- 
tistic. Yet he was a profound student of nature 
and an intense realist His portraits are full of 
strength and character, his ideal figures noble 
and grand. No artist of the early Renaissance 
had greater invention and imagination. His 
execution was careful, his composition good, and 
the excellence of his drawing is attested by the 
finished drawings in the Louvre, British Mu- 
seum, Uffizi, and other collections As a colorist, 
he did not stand on the same high level, although 
Ills color, whether in bright or quiet harmonies, 
is at best veiy impressive All of his woik was 
in tempera, and his wall paintings, winch were 
painted upon dry plaster, are improperly called 
frescoes. His infiuence on North Italian and 
Venetian painting was profound He inspired 
Tuia, and his woiks taught the later N'eiietians, 
above all Correggio 

Mantegna was the greatest line engraver of 
northern Italy, and his influence upon that art 
was potent not only in Italy, but in Germany 
as well. Unlike Italian engravers before him, 
he engraved copper plates from his own designs. 
At first his technique was primitive, but it im- 
proved with the study of German engravings 
In all cases his invention is more interesting 
than his technique The best-known plates of 
his Paduan period are the “Flagellation of 
Christ” and “Christ at the Gates of Hell”, to 
the Mantuan period belong the '‘Resurrection of 
Christ,” “Deposition from the Cross,” and “En- 
tombment ” This last plate had a greater inilu- 
ence upon art than any other ever executed. Its 
composition was adopted by Raphael in his pic- 
ture of the same name, by Holbein (q\ ) in the 
“Basel Passion” series, and tlie figure of St 
John was used by Durer in his “Crucifixion ” 
Mantegna also engraved a number of classical 
subjecte, the best known of which are two Bac- 
chanals, two “Battles of Tiitons,” and sev- 
eral plates from the “Triumph of Cajsai.” He 
had a large number of followers who developed 
his technique and engraved his compositions, the 
best known of whom was Jacopo de’ Barbari. 

Bibliography. The sources for the life of 
Mantegna are chiefly his correspondence and 
other documents published by Baschet, “Docu- 
ments sur Mantegna,” in (Jazette des Bcaux-Arts, 
vol. XX (Pans, 186fl), in the appendix to Kris- 
teller’s work, cited below. Vasari (q.v ) is un- 
reliable upon Mantegna. The best modern au- 
thority is Paul Kristeller, Andrea Mantegna, 
translated by S A Strong (London, 1901), con- 
taining a bibliography, a work as scholarly as 
it is critical. Among other monographs that by 
Maud Crutwell, Andrea Mantegna, in “Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture” (ib , 1901), 
is a good brief account, while Julia Cartwright, 
Mantegna and Francia, in the “Great Artists 
Senes” (ib, 1881), is of a popular character. 


Other works on Mantegna are by Thode (Biele- 
feld, 1897), Y'riarte (Pans, 1902); N. R. E 
Bell, Mantegna (New York, 1911) ; also Masters 
in Art, vol vi (Boston, 1905), containing an ex- 
haustive bibliography; Fritz Knapp (ed.), “An- 
drea Mantegna,” in Des Meisters Gemalde und 
Kupferstiche*' (Stuttgart, 1910) For his en- 
gravings, see Hind, in the Connoisseur, vols. xv, 
xvi (London, 1900), and the volume of the 
“Great Engravers Series” entitled Mantegna 
(lb, 1910) 

MANTELETTA, man'te-let^a. See Costume, 
Ecclesiastical, and Plate. 

MANTEL, or MANTELPIECE. The decora- 
tive composition which forms a frame and setting 
for a fireplace Its name is derived from the 
wide projecting hood {manteau = mantle) w'hicli 
in the later Middle Ages served to gather and 
convey to the chimney flue behind it the smoke 
of the fire on the hearth. When, first in France 
and later in England, the fireplace formed in the 
masonry of the wall itself or of a chimney breast 
took the place of the primitive fire on the open 
health, the hood lost its importance and the 
mantelpiece became one of the chief features 
of interior decorative architecture, employing 
sculpture as an adjunct to architecture wuth 
great eflJ’ect. Famous Renaissance examples are 
in the Doge’s Palace, Venice, the Mus6e Cluny, 
Paris, the Chflteau of Blois, and others, es- 
pecially of the Jacobean period, in English 
manor houses In the eighteentli century a huge 
mirror in an ornate gilt frame became in 
France the universal and dominant feature of 
the mantelpiece a])o\c its shelf, while in Eng- 
land carved wooden mantelpieces, or designs of 
stone below, ivith ivoodwork above framing a 
picture or mirror, became common The re- 
fined beauty of many American Colonial mantel- 
pieces of painted woodwork is well known. 
Modern designers employ brick and terra cotta, 
as well as stone, marble, and wood, in mantel- 
pieces of the gieatest \ariety. 

MAN^TELL, Gideox Algernon (1790-1852) 
A British geologist, born at Lewes in Sussex 
He studied and jiiacticcd medicine and surgery, 
in which lie w^as successful, but devoted himself 
chiefly to geolog;^^ and paleontology His excel- 
lent collection of fossils was bought by the Brit- 
ish Museum He investigated the fossils of the 
Wealden formations and discovered four of the 
five genera of dinosaurs known at the time of 
his death He was elected F.R S. in 1825. He 
wrote a large number of books, memoirs, and 
papers, many of the papers being published in 
the Philosophical Transactions and the Geologi- 
cal Transactions Among his books were The 
Meanders of Geology (1838) and The Medals of 
Creation (1844) 

MANTELL, Robert Bruce (1854- ). An 

American actor, born at Irvine, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land His parents intended him for the law, 
but he made so little progress in his studies that 
they decided on a commercial career for him, and 
he was apprenticed to a wine merchant. During 
his apprenticeship he happened to take part in 
some amateur theatrical performances, and 
meeting with unexpected success, he developed 
a desire to become an actor. His parents op- 
posed him in this, and at the age of 20 he left 
home and took passage for Boston Failing to 
obtain an engagement there, he returned to Eng- 
land in two weeks, where he joined a company 
under the management of Richard Edgar and 
made his d^but Oct. 21, 1876, at Rochdale, Lan- 
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cashire, as the sergeant in Arrah-nOrPogue. His 
next important rdle was Father Doolan in The 
Shaughran. He then toured the provinces with 
Charles Matthews, Barry Sullivan, and Dion 
Boucicault till 1878, when he returned to Amer- 
ica and played juvenile rdles in the company of 
Modjeska. His first appearance in London Vas 
in July, 1880, at Saddlers Wells Theatre. He 
visited America again in 1882, touring the 
country in Romany Rye, in which he appeared 
as Jack Hearn. In 1883 he played Boris Ispanoff 
in Fedora with Fanny Davenport. Later he be- 
came a star and appeared with his own com- 
pany in a large repertoire of classic and romantic 
plays, including Hamlet, Richard III, Othello, 
Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Corsican Brothers, 
Lady of Lyons, and Richelieu. In later years he 
confined himself almost exclusively to Shake- 
spearian roles He appeared in New York in re- 
vivals of King Lear and Macbeth in 1905 and in 
1911, and in 1915, with his wife, had a success- 
ful season there in repertoire. William Winter 
(q.v ) paid high tribute to MantelPs ability. He 
came to be known for consistently sincere and in- 
telligent work and for adequate productions. 

KL^NTES, mdNt A town in the Department 
of Seine-et-Oise, France, beautifully situated on 
the left bank of the Seine, 30 miles west-north- 
west of Paris by rail (Map: France, N., G 4). 

A twelfth-century bridge ciosses the Seine above 
the town, and modern bridges connect Mantes 
with an islet in the Seine and with Limay on the 
opposite river bank The fine Gothic church of 
Notre Dame, dating from the twelfth century, 
occupies the site of the prior church burned dur- 
ing the siege of 1087 , other buildings include the 
town hall, library, and palace of justice Mantes 
has large tanneries, manufactures musical in- 
struments and saltpetre, and has a considerable 
agricultural trade Mantes was a Celtic town 
from which Julius Caesar expelled the Druids; 
it is the Roman Medunta William the Con- 
queror destroyed the town in 1087 and here re- 
ceived the injury which caused his death Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 8034, 1011, 8821 
MANTEUFFEL, mdn'toi-fel, Edwin Hans 
Kabl, Baron von (1809-85) A Prussian gen- 
eral. He was born at Dresden, entered the army 
in 1827, and became an officer a year later He 
became in 1843 the personal aid of Prince Al- 
brecht and in 1848 of King Frederick William 
IV. His promotion was rapid, and he played a 
prominent role in the great Prussian military 
reforms He was a lieutenant general in the 
War of 1864 against Denmark, and in 1865 be- 
came the Governor of Schleswig and as such 
played a prominent r61e in the ultimate solu- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein question During 
the War of 1866 against Austria he commanded 
the Army of the Main, and during the Franco- 
Prussian War he commanded the First Army 
Corps and participated in the battles of Colom- 
bey-Nouilly and Noisseville. Later he became 
the commander in chief of the German troops 
in south France and operated effectively there, 
driving Bourbaki’s army across the Swiss fron- 
tier. After the close of the war he was made 
commander in chief of the German army of oc- 
cupation and was decorated with the Iron Cross 
and the Black Eagle. In 1873 he was created 
field marshal and later sent on important diplo- 
matic missions to Russia. His last prominent 
post was that of Governor of the Imperial Prov- 
ince of Alsace-Lorraine 
MANTEUFFEL, Otto Theodor, Baron von 



(1806-82). A German statesman, bom at Lftb- 
ben. He studied jurisprudence and political 
science at Halle and became in 1845-46 a director 
of one of the departments in the Prussian Min- 
istry of the Interior When Count Brandenburg 
undertook the suppression of the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. In 1860, at the death of Count 
Brandenburg, he took office as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and president of the cabinet and as 
such pursued a reactionary policy. In 1856 he 
was sent as Plenipotentiary to the Congress of 
Paris and in 1858 retired from the ministry. 
After 1864 he was a member of the Prussian 
House of Lords. From his literary bequest H. 
von Poschinger published TJnter Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV Denhiciirdigkeiten des Ministers Otto 
Freiherm von Manteuffel (Berlin, 1901) and 
Preussens auswartige Pohtik, 1850-58 (ib., 

1902). For his biography, consult Hesekiel 
(Berlin, 1851), and Allgemeine deutsche Biogra- 
phic, vol. XX (Leipzig, 1884). 

MANTI, man'ti. A city and the county seat 
of Sanpete Co., Utah, 126 miles by rail south of 
Salt Lake City, on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad (Map: Utah, C 3) The Mormon tem- 
ple which cost about $2,500,000 is a noteworthy 
jfcature of the city, and there are two fine pub- 
lic school buildings, a public library, Manti 
Cafion, and municipally owned water works and 
electric-light plant. Manti is surrounded by a 
productive agricultural country, largely engaged 
also in sheep and cattle raising, and has fiour 
mills, a candy factory, saw mills, stone quarries, 
and a creamery. In the vicinity are productive 
coal mines Manti was settled in 1849 and in- 
corporated two years later The city was greatly 
damaged on several occasions by cafion fioods, 
but by a system of patrol and regulation of va- 
rious sections of the watershed this devastation 
has been stopped entirely. Pop., 1900, 2408; 
1910, 2423 

MANTINEA. See Mantineia. 

MAN'TINE^A, or MANTINEA (Lat., 
from Gk. Mai^rfma, Mantineia). A city of Ar- 
cadia, in the Peloponnesus, on the high table-land 
west of Argolis (Map* Greece, Ancient, C 3). 
It was on the river Ophis, in a broad plain, and 
was at first a group of open villages, owning the 
supremacy of Sparta Shortly after the Persian 
wars, under Argive inftuence the five villages 
united in a fortified city, which gained great 
military strength. Through its efforts to control 
the watershed of the river Alpheus (qv.) and 
the two highways which led from Arcadia to the 
Isthmus of Corinth, it frequently came into col- 
lision with Sparta; in these struggles the city 
sought help from Argos. Mantineia fought fre- 
quently with Tegea (q.v.). The community was 
dissolved later by the Spartans, in 385 b c., only 
to be reconstituted by the Thebans under Epa- 
minondas after the battle of Leuctra. The plain 
in which Mantineia stood, from its strategic im- 
portance, was the scene of several battles, of which 
the most famous was that of 362 bc., when 
Epaminondas defeated the Spartans and Athe- 
nians, but fell himself in the moment of victory. 
Later, Mantineia became less important than 
Megalopolis (q.v.) . For a time the city belonged 
to the Achean League (see Ach.£a), but in 222, 
having deserted the League, it was laid waste. 
Excavations conducted by the French School at 
Athens during 1887 and 1888 have clearly de- 
termined the course of the walls of MantineiR 
and laid bare the Agora and its surrounding 
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buildings, including a small theatre, interesting 
because built up from the level plain instead of 
being laid, in the usual Greek fashion, against a 
hillside. The site of the city is now called 
Palsopoli. Consult: Fougeres, Bulletin de cor- 
reapondance hell&nique (Paris, 1890) ; id., Ma/n- 
tviiC6e et VArcadie ortentale (ib., 1898) ; J. Kro- 
mayer, AnUke Schltichtfelder %n Chnechenland 
(Berlin, 1903) ; D. Worenka, Mwntvneia (1905) ; 
Baedeker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

MAETIQUEIBA, maN't6-ka^6-r&, Sebba da. 

A mountain range in southeast Brazil. It ex- 
tends for about 200 miles parallel with the At- 
lantic coast and about 70 miles away from it, 
first along the boundary between the states of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, and then for a 
short distance into the latter, where it divides 
into two branches, the Serra dos Aimores con- 
tinuing along the coast, and the Serra do Espin- 
hago extending through the centre of Minas Ge- 
raes The name Mantiqueira is sometimes 
applied to this whole system, but is properly 
confined to the single range in the south. It is 
granitic in character, and the highest and rough- 
est in Brazil Its highest point. Mount Itatiaia, 
on the state boundary, has an altitude of 9739 
feet The range is the watershed of the Rio 
Grande, the principal head stream of the Parand. 

MANTIS (Neo-Lat, from Gk. fidvrtSy diviner, 
prophet, so called from the position of the fore- 
legs, which resembles the attitude of prayer). 
One of the popular names for any of the orthop- 
terous insects of the family Mantids? and the 
scientific name of the type genus Other popu- 
lar names are praying insect, soothsayer, 
prophet, rear-horse, mule killer. The family 
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a, adult male StagmomarUtB Carolina, b, egg case. 


Mantidae form the old group of the Ortboptera 
known as the Raptoria or graspers. They have 
the prothorax long and the front legs fitted for 
grasping their prey The head is oblique and 
generally three-cornered. They are much more 
abundant in tropical regions than elsewhere and 
exhibit striking instances of protective resem- 
blance and aggressive resemblance. The so- 
called “fiower mantes” of tropical countries re- 
semble the fiowers of certain plants, and in these 
fiowers they lurk awaiting the visits of the in- 
sects upon which they feed. The term “praying 
insects” has been derived from the attitude 
which they assume when at rest or when waiting 
to grasp another insect; the knees are bent and 
the front legs are held as though supporting a 
prayer book. The commonest North American 


species is the rear-horse or mule killer {Stag- 
momantta Carolina), but the European {Mantia 
religioaa) has been introduced into the United 
States by accident and has become acclimatized. 
The eggs of the Mantidse are laid in tough cases 
attached to the twigs of trees, where the young, 
when hatched, begin immediately to feed upon 
plant lice or other small soft-bodied insects, the 
size of the insects attacked increasing with the 
growth of the mantes. They have always been 
recognized as beneficial insects, but they are 
indiscriminate in their diet and will feed upon 
other beneficial insects as well as upon injurious 
forms. Their eggs are frequently parasitized by 
a very curious chalcis fiy of the genus Podagrion, 
which by means of a long ovipositor is enabled 
to pierce the tough egg cases of the mantes. 

These insects seem always to have been re- 
garded with superstitious awe. They were used 
by the Greeks in soothsaying, and the Hindus 
display a reverential consideration of their 
movements and flight. In southern France the 
peasants believe that they point out a lost way; 
the Turks and other Moslems recognize intelli- 
gence and pious intentions in the actions of the 
mantis; a South African species is, or was, 
venerated by the Hottentots; the Chinese and 
the Javanese keep them in cages and cause them 
to fight for wagers 

MANTIS^SA. See Looa.btthms 

MANTIS SHRIMP, or Sea Mantis A large 
burrowing crustacean {Squilla empusa), of the 
order Stomapoda, which lives in large irregular 
holes which it excavates at or near low-water 
mark of spring tides. It is so called from the 
resemblance of the great spiny claw to that of 
the mantis ( q v ) This claw is borne on the 
legs of the second pair, and instead of ending in 
a forceps-like claw, which is armed with a row 
of six sharp curved spines fitting into corre- 
sponding sockets, the terminal joint is turned 
back and is attached to the penultimate segment 
like the blade of a pocket knife to the handle 
By means of these singular organs, says Vernll, 
the shrimps hold their prey securely and can 
give a severe wound to the human hand, if 
handled incautiously It has large eyes, but, as 
it remains in its burrow constantly, it is blind, 
the facets of the eye being partly atrophied It 
lives chiefly on annelid worms The European 
species is used as food, and the American species 
is probably edible 

MAN^TLE (AS. mcentel, OF. mantel, Fr. 
manteau. It. mantello, Lat. mantellum ) . A 
long sleeveless cloak, worn in the Middle Ages 
over the armor and fastened by a fibula in front 
or at the right shoulder The mantle was an 
important part of the official insignia of various 
orders of knighthood Ladies w^ore mantles, 
often decorated with heraldic charges and bear- 
ing either the impaled arms of the lady and her 
husband or the husband’s arms only. The Teu- 
tonic or White Knights were known as the ordo 
alborum mantellorum (order of white mantles) 
because of their white cloaks, and the robe of 
office worn by the electors of the Holy Roman 
Empire was called the electoral mantle The 
name is still given to the robes of state of kings, 
peers, and knights 

MANGLING, Lambbequtn, or Contoise A 
heraldic ornament attached to the helmet. 
Sometimes it is cut into irregular strips and 
curls of the most capricious forms, supposed to 
indicate that it has been torn on the field of 
battle; but usually the strips fall in graceful. 
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flowing lines. In British heraldry the mantling 
of the sovereign is of gold lined with ermine; 
that of peers, ordinarily of crimson velvet lined 
with ermine; but scnnetimes the livery colors 
(see Livot) are adopted instead, as is generally 
the practice in continental heraldry. This kind 
of mantling, being inseparable from the helmet, 
cannot be used by ladies. See Hebaldby. 

HANTBAS, m&n^tr&z. A people of the terri- 
tory of Malacca and Rembau, formerly regarded 
as a Negrito people of the Malay Peninsula, but 
more recently described as Sakai-Malav half- 
breeds. The mixture of these peoples has re- 
sulted in giving the Mantras a somewhat taller 
stature than the Sakai and a whiter skin. 

MAN-TSE. See Mans. 

MANTUA, man^tfl-A. (It. Mantova). A for- 
tified city of Lombardy, Italy, situated on the 
Mincio, 25 miles by rail southwest of Verona 
and 100 miles southwest of Milan (Map: Italy, 

G 2). It was formerly the capital of the Duchy 
of Mantua and is now the capital of the province 
of the same name. It is the see of a bishop and 
the centre of a military district. It occupies 
two islands in the river and is elaborately for- 
tified Three lakes formed by the river half 
surround the town and there are marshes ad- 
jacent It is not a healthful city. Architectur- 
ally it is interesting on account of the Renais- 
sance churches and secular edifices, especially 
the church of Sant’ Andrea, built towards the 
close of the fifteenth century after plans by 
Leon Battista Alberti (q.v ), also the chapel of 
San Scbastiano by Alberti The old Ducal Palace, 
built 1302-28, 18 one of the largest of its kind 
in Europe. It is still more prominent in the 
world of painting, owing to the works of Man- 
tegna and Giulio Romano, both of whom resided 
here. The inadequate population and the sullen 
massive grandeur of the edifices explain why the 
traveler in Mantua associates the city with a 
gloomy decadence. The streets are regular and 
spacious, but poorly paved. There are several 
fine squares. The spacious Sant’ Andrea has 
been subjected to many changes during the cen- 
turies. Its white facade of marble is adorned 
with a portico and contrasts curiously with the 
adjacent red brick campanile. The interior (110 
yards long) contains many frescoes by prom- 
inent artists. The cathedral of San Pietro is 
not attractive, but has a fine ceiling. 

The Corte Reale, formerly the Ducal Palace 
of the Gonzagas and now consigned to military 
purposes, is a notable structure dating from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It was 
embellished with frescoes by Giulio Romano. 

Its apartments are of exceptional interest for 
their varied decorations, representing the most 
delightful Italian period of the art of interior 
ornamentation. Another fine old Mantuan pal- 
ace IS the Palazzo del T^, constructed by Giulio 
Romano and adorned by him in a most artistic 
style Some of the frescoes are excellent. The 
friezes in the loggia are by Primaticcio, who 
was educated in Mantua under Giulio Romano. 

In the old castle of the Gonzagas is a collection 
of archives. Among the frescoes here by Man- 
tegna only two remain in a satisfactory con- 
dition. ^e Vergilian Academy of Arts and 
Sciences contains some specimens of art. The 
neighboring library in the Lyceum has a work 
by Rubens, who lived and studied in Mantua 
several years. In the adjacent museum are 
some good Greek busts and sarcophagi, and the 
Museo Partio possesses other antiquities. A 



statue of Dante and the house of Giulio BomaaO 
are shown as attractions to the visitor in Man- 
tua. It was formerly an important military 
post, but owing to the swampy nature of the 
surrounding area was maintain^ with difiiculty. 
The city has a theological institute, a botanical 
^rden, an astronomical observatory, a public 
library with 75,000 volumes, founded in 1780 by 
Maria Theresa, and an excellent, commodious 
military hospital The modern sections of the 
city have ironworks, oil and flour mills, tan- 
neries, breweries, toy factories, etc. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 29,142, 1911, 32,657. 

^ History. Mantua was originally an Etruscan 
city It became a Roman municipium just be- 
fore the time of Vergil, who was bom in the 
neighboring region of Andes, but very near to 
the town. In the sixth and seventh centuries 
the town was occupied by the Lombards In the 
ninth century it was in the hands of the Church. 
The town rose to importance in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it became one of the city republics 
and a member of the Lombard League. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century began the 
rule of the house of Bonaccolsi, which was suc- 
ceeded in 1328 by the house of Gonzaga. A 
century later Mantua with its territory was 
erected into a marquisate, and in 1530 the Gon- 
zagas became dukes of Mantua. The state 
prospered greatly under this dynasty, its politi- 
cal power and territory being increased at the 
expense of Venice and Milan. The Gonzagas 
were liberal patrons of the arts and learning. 
After the Mantuan War of Succession (1628- 
30) the city began to decline. The last Duke 
was driven away in 1703 and died in 1708 and 
Mantua fell to Austria. The French took the 
city in 1797, but lost it again in 1799. The 
Treaty of Lun6ville (1801) restored it to the 
French, who held it until 1814. The Austrians 
then held it until 1866, when it was ceded, to 
Italy. During the Austrian occupation it was 
of great military importance and constituted 
one of the so-called quadrilateral of fortresses, 
the others being Verona, Legnago, and Peschiera. 
See Gonzaqa, House of 

MANTUAN (m&n^tfi-an) BARD, MAN- 
TUAN SWAN. Titles applied to Vergil in 
allusion to his birthplace, Mantua. 

MANU, mh^noo (from Skt. manu, man). An 
ancient mythical sage of India, the progenitor 
of mankind, according to the Hindus, and the 
reputed author of the great law book known as 
the Code of Manu ( Skt. Mawwa-Dharma- 
Sdstra), 

There is no good ground for accepting the ex- 
istence of Manu as a historical personage. In 
the R%g-Veda he is merely the ancestor of the 
human race, the first one to offer a sacrifice to 
the gods. In the Satapatha Brahmana and in 
the Mahahhdrata he alone survives the universal 
delu^. In the first chapter of the law book 
ascribed to him he declares himself to have been 
produced by Viraj, who was an offspring of the 
Supreme Being, and to have created all this uni- 
verse. Hindu mythology knows, moreover, a 
succession of Manus, each of whom created, in 
his own period, the world anew after it had 
perished at the end of a mundane age. 

The MWnava~Dharma^8&8tra, written in verse, 
is a collection of religious ordinances, customs, 
and traditions, such as would naturally grow up 
by established usage and receive divine sanction 
in course of time. This work is not a mere law 
book in the European sense of the word; it is 
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likewise a sjrstem of cosmogony; it propounds 
metaphysical doctrines, teaches the art of gov- 
ernment, and treats of the state of the soul after 
death. In short, it is the religious, secular, 
and spiritual code of Brahmanism. It is divided 
into 12 books. The chief topics are the follow- 
ing: (1) creation; (2) education and the duties 
of a pupil, or the first order; (3) marriage and 
the duties of a householder, or the second order; 
(4) means of subsistence, and personal moral- 
ity; (5) diet, purification, and the duties of 
women; (6) the duties of an anchorite and an 
ascetic, or the duties of the third and fourth 
orders; (7) government, and the duties of a 
king and the military caste; (8) judicature and 
law, private and criminal; (9) continuation of 
the former, and the duties of the commercial and 
servile castes; (10) mixed castes and the duties 
of the castes in time of distress; (11) penance 
and expiation; (12) transmigration and final 
beatitude. 

This Code of Manu, not improbably based on 
a Manava Dharma Sutra, is closely connected 
with the Mahahh&rata (q.v.), of which three 
books alone (iii, xii, xvi) contain as many as 
200 of its 2684 slokas. It probably assumed its 
present form not much later than 200 a d. 

Bibliography. The text of Manu has often 
been edited and translated, as by Mandlik, with 
seven native commentaries (Bombay, 1886); 
Julius Jolly, Manava-Dharma-Sdstra (London, 
1887), in the series of the Nirnaya Sagara 
Press (Bombay, 1887); and better, with Kul- 
Ifika’s commentary (ib., 1888). There are sev- 
eral translations, especially by Buhler, The 
Laws of Manu (Oxford, 1886), and by Burnell 
and Hopkins, The Ordmances of Manu (London, 
1884, 1891). Consult also: E. W. Hopkins, 
Mutual Relations of the Four Castes According 
to the MQnavadharmagdstram (Leipzig, 1881), 
the French translation of Strehly (Pans, 1893) , 
Beaman, On the Sources of the DharmaSastras 
of Manu and Ydfhavalkya (Leipzig, 1895) ; 
Julius Jolly, Recht und Sitte (Strassburg, 
1896) ; S. V Ketkar, History of Caste in Indm: 
Evidence of the Laics of Manu in the Social Con- 
ditions in India during the Third Century (2 
vols., Ithaca, N Y., 1909-11) ; A. A. Macdonell, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1913). 

MANTTA (md,-n?5o^a) ISLANDS. See 
Samoan Islands. 

MANUAL (Lat. manualis, relating to the 
hand, from manus, hand). The keyboard of an 
organ played by the hands, in contradistinction 
to the pedal, played by the feet The number of 
manuals varies from two to four according to 
the size of the organ. In older French organs 
even five manuals are found. The names of the 
different manuals are* (1) great organ; (2) 
choir manual; (3) swell manual; (4) solo man- 
ual ; ( 5 ) echo manual. Each manual really is a 
separate organ in itself, having its own set of 
pipes and stops. By means of couplers any or 
all of the manuals can be connected, so that by 
striking a note on one manual the same note 
sounds on all the other manuals that are 
coupled. The usual compass of manuals is four 
octaves and a fifth, C-g*. 

MANUAL OF ABMS. The rules and ex- 
planations for the instruction of military re- 
cruits in the use of their arms and their care 
and preservation Tliey are part of the course 
of instruction given the soldier in the school ot 
the soldier, which in turn is one of the several 
distinct courses of training included in the 


manual known as drill regulations (q.v.). Tlw 
manual of arms owed much of its former elabo 
rateness, both in the United States and England 
to its (lerman origin. In this connection it it 
interesting to note that the exercises in all three 
countries nave been reduced in number and sim 
plified. In the United States army all drills arc 
prefaced and concluded with an examination oJ 
cartridge chambers, as a precaution against ac 
cidents, and for purposes of instruction the 
movements are divid^ into motions and ex 
ecuted in detail. The command of execution 
determines the prompt execution of the firsi 
motion, and the commands Two, Three, etc , the 
other motions. The commands and movements 
of the manual of arms are given after the sol 
dier is in position with rifle at the order, and 
are as follows* (1) order arms; (2) present 
arms; (3) right shoulder arms; (4) port arms. 
Other movements are: (5) parade rest, (6) fix 
bayonets; (7) charge bayonets; (8) trail arms; 
(9) ride salute; (10) inspection arms 
MANUAL TBAININQ. This term, in spile 
of considerable criticism, has come to be gener- 
ally applied to the use of constructive handwork 
in the schools, as a feature of general education 
The term is broadly used to include the work of 
both boys and girls in various materials, in 
w'hich case instruction in domestic arts and 
science is understood; but it is often used in a 
narrower sense as relating only to the work with 
tools commonly given to boys. The chief grounds 
of objection to the use of the term are that it 
emphasizes discipline rather than content There 
is a tendency at present to use the term “hand- 
work** or “handicrafts** for the actual construe 
tive work and to introduce a new group of con- 
tent subjects, which furnish information about 
industries in general, under the name of 
industrial arts. The two branches are intended 
to supplement each other, with the result that 
the type of constructive work is enriched and 
varied. The aim in general is not only to pro- 
vide some acquaintance with industrial organ 
ization of the world, but also to afford boys and 
girls about to leave school some basis for select- 
ing their future occupations. To this extent such 
courses are also prevocational 

The earliest official recognition of manual 
training as a legitimate part of school work was 
obtained in European countries. As early as 
1858. Uno Cygnseus organized a plan of manual 
training for the primary schools of Finland, and 
in 1866 instruction in some branch of manual 
work Avas made compulsory in the training col- 
leges for male teachers in that country and in 
all primary schools for boys in country districts 
Sw^en is, however, the country which con- 
tributed most towards the earlv development of 
manual training and from which has come the 
largest influence in its propagation. In 1872 
the government reached the conclusion that 
schools for instruction in Sloyd were necessary 
to counteract the tendency towards concentra- 
tion in cities and the decline of the old home in- 
dustries The schools first established had 
naturally an economic rather than an educa- 
tional significance. This was changed, however, 
as the movement grew, until a thoroughly or- 
ganized scheme of educational tool work foi 
boys between 12 and 15 years of age was de 
veloped In 1877 the work was intr^uced into 
the folk school, and the government granted aid 
in support of the instruction. The Sloyd Semi- 
narium at Nfifis, established in 1874 under the 
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direction of Otto Saloman, was not only an active 
and stimulating force in the development of the 
work in Sweden, but exercised a far-reaching 
influence upon the thought and practice of other 
countries. At present Sloyd is taught in all the 
regular normal schools of the country. 

In France manual training was made obliga- 
tory in the elementary primary schools by the 
Law of 1882. The official programme for manual 
training is very complete and thorough, but its 
provisions are only partially realized because 
of the failure of communes to provide workshops 
and of the insufficient supply of trained teachers. 
In Paris about 200 schools' were equipped with 
workshops in 1914, and at this time more than 
one-third of the regular teachers in the city 
schools had taken normal courses in manual 
training. A feature of the French work is the 
variety of materials and processes used and the 
fact that handwork instruction has been planned 
for every grade of the elementary primary school 
The tendency here is to associate handwork with 
drawing and mathematics more closely than is 
done in other countries. 

Germany, although the seat of a very active 
propaganda issuing from the German Associa- 
tion for Manual Training for Boys, has done 
very little towards incorporating manual train- 
ing with the regular work of the common schools 
A large number of workshops have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the Empire, supported 
mainly by individuals and societies, in which 
pupils of the public schools are given instruction 
out of school hours. The educational ministries 
of Prussia, Saxony, and Baden make annual 
contributions in aid of this instruction, but the 
work IS obligatory in only a very few places 
Manual work for girls, on the other hand, has 
been for a long time a compulsory branch of in- 
struction in the common schools of Germany 
The Manual Training Seminary at Leipzig, 
founded in 1887 by the Association for Manual 
Training for Boys, under the leadership of Dr. 
Waldemar Gotze, is the active centre of the 
movement and the main institution for the 
training of teachers 

In England handwork received but little offi- 
cial encouragement until quite recently. It was 
taught here and there in elementary schools, but 
on no organized basis The need of manual 
training was pointed out by the Royal Com- 
mission on Technical Education in 1882 and 
again in 1884, after it had met with success in 
Manchester and Sheffield. In 1890 it appeared 
in the code for elementary schools “as recognized 
for attendance purposes,” and grants were paid 
for the subject by the Department of Science 
and Art from 1891 to 1898 The subject was 
taught and is still taught frequently in centres 
used by a number of schools, the instructors 
were often skilled craftsmen, but the tendency 
now is to give regular teachers training in hand- 
work in special and summer courses. So far as 
aim is concerned, the movement has been from 
an emphasis on hand and eye training and the 
^subject for its own sake to the present emphasis 
on handwork as a method of expression with 
possibilities of application to geography, nature 
study, history, arithmetic, and geometry Hand- 
work is now found generally in all classes of the 
elementary schools from the constructive work 
of the infant schools through the light wood- 
work in the middle stages to the manual train- 
ing of the older pupils. The media used arc 
clay, plasticine, paper, string, wire, cardboard, 


prepared wood, wood, and metal. In the second- 
ary schools comparatively little attention has 
been given to manual training, which was for 
long regarded as an extra and was not infre- 
quently taught by the school janitor or carpenter 
or any other person able to handle tools. 

The history of manual training in the United 
States involves both the development of the idea 
and the development of practice. In the field of 
practice, little of a purely educational character 
appeared before 1878, at which time the Work- 
ingman's School was founded by the Ethical 
Culture Society of New York. This institution 
comprised a kindergarten and an elementary 
school, in which manual work formed from the 
first a vital and important part of the educa- 
tional scheme The general movement, however, 
took its large beginning, as has been the case 
with so many educational movements, at the top 
instead of the bottom of the school system In 
1880, through the efforts of Dr. Calvin A Wood- 
ward, the St Louis Manual Training School was 
opened in connection with Washington Univer- 
sity. The work of this school attracted wide 
attention, and its success led to the speedy 
organization of similar schools in other large 
cities Chicago, Baltimore, and Toledo, 1884; 
Philadelphia, 1885; Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Omaha, 1886 The first provision for girls* work 
in these schools was made in the case of the 
Toledo school and included sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, and cooking In 1895 the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, under the lead of the State 
Board of Education, made it obligatory upon 
every city in the State of 30,000 or more inhab- 
itants to establish and maintain manual train- 
ing in a high school 

The rapid development of this type of second- 
ary school resulted in the establishment of an 
institution peculiarly American. In other 
countries the introduction and spread of manual 
training has been confined to the elementary 
school, and no institution exists in Europe, of a 
purely educational character, that presents any 
parallel to the comprehensive and costly equip- 
ment of these schools The shop work comprised 
joinery, turning, pattern making, forging, and 
machine work, and sometimes foundry practice 
and tinsmithing The nature of this work was 
very similar in the various schools, and until 
late years has been almost uniformly based upon 
the principles of the Russian System The cen- 
tial idea of this system of shopwork instruction, 
developed in a technical school for the instruc- 
tion of engineers, is the analysis of a craft into 
Its elementary processes and constructions, and 
the presentation of these details in an orderly 
and sequential scheme as separate elements 
This type of manual-training high school tended 
to become formal and scholastic and gradually 
lost its distinctive character. It has in recent 
years begun to be replaced by industrial or 
technical schools providing some definite voca- 
tional training, but the new type in turn is only 
in process of reorganization. In place of work 
that has been called “abstract, isolated, imprac- 
tical, and unsocial in character,’* courses have 
been established in Cincinnati and Fitchburg 
which involve work under actual labor condi- 
tions, the students working for part time in 
school and part time in the shop (See Tegh- 
NicAi. Education.) Compared with the develop- 
ment of manual training in the high school, the 
introduction of the work in the public elemen- 
tary school came at first but slowly. Expert- 
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better remembered now as author than as 
soldier, and despite the turbulence of his life he 
was a voluminous writer. His prose is clear, 
vigorous, and interesting. Several of his works 
may be found in Rivadeneyra’s Btbhoteca de 
autores eapanoles, vol. li (Madrid, 1884). The 
most important of them is El Conde Lucanor, 
first published, and with a commentaiy, by 
Gonzalo Argote de Molina in 1575. This con- 
sists of 49 stories, told somewhat in the Oriental 
manner, with a little moral in verse at the end 
of each tale More modern editions of El Conde 
Lucanor are those of Stuttgart (1839), Barce- 
lona (1853), Madrid (1860), Vigo (1898 and 
1902), and Leipzig (1900). There is an English 
tianslation by James York (London, 1868 and 
1888). For editions of his other works, and 
for studies about him and his works, consult 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Bihhographte de Vhts- 
toire de la litt&rature espagnole (Pans, 1913). 

MAEUEL, ma'nu'^P, Nikot^vus, called 
Deutsgh (1484-1530). A Swiss painter, poet, 
and magistrate, born at Bern His early profes- 
sion was probably that of an architect or painter 
and engraver, and in his youth he traveled much, 
probably visiting Italy, for his early paintings 
show the influence of the Paduan school. Upon 
his return to Bern he became a member of the 
Great Senate (1512), and afterward served in 
the French army He was a pronounced sup- 
porter of the Swiss reformation. His writings 
include the fantastic satirical comedies ^ om 
Papat und seiner Priest erach aft ^ Der Ahlasa- 
kramer, Berheli, and Elsli TragdenKnahen, re- 
edited by Tittmann in 1868 and Bach told in 
1878. His works as an artist are veiy interest- 
ing, although his natural genius and inventive 
power exceed his technical ability, his execution 
being often faulty; they consist of a few oil and 
tempera paintings, and a number of drawings, 
mostly of soldiers and troopers, best studied in 
the Basel Museum His frescoes, “The Dance of 
the Dead,” painted on the walls of the Dominican 
convent (1517-22) at Bern, weie destroyed, but 
have been well copied in the 24 lithographs, 
Niklatis Manuels Totentana (Bern, 1829-31). 
In the City Hall at Basel are a number of finely 
colored stained -glass windows which he designed 

MANUFACTITBED ARTICLE. A thing 
which has been created by the application of 
labor to crude materials, whereby they are trans- 
foimed into a new and different quality, shape, 
or form, having a distinctive name, character, or 
use, and capable of being used without altera- 
tion. The term is sometimes confused with 
manufactured products, such as pig iron or pig 
lead, which are merely iron and lead reduced 
from the native ores and freed from impurities, 
and which are, in law, considered as raw or 
crude materials, ready to be manufactured into 
articles. The word “article,” therefore, in its 
technical legal sense means a thing adapted for 
use. The distinction between manufactured 
articles and crude or raw materials is of great 
importance under tariff and revenue acts where 
the former are assessed with a higher rate of 
duty than the latter The distinction above 
mentioned has been adopted by the United States 
courts in the interpretation of tariff laws. 
For example, India rubber, which is a product 
obtained by reducing the juice or sap of certain 
tropical trees and plants to a solid form by 
dipping convenient molds into it and drying it 
over a fire made from a peculiar kind of nut, 
was held not to be a manufactured article under 


a tariff act taxing articles made of rubber. The 
court described it as a “raw material in a more 
portable, useful, and convenient form for other 
manufactures here” The court, however, held 
that rubber shoes, made by the same process, 
except that the mold was in the form of the 
human foot, were manufactured articles, as they 
were adapted for immediate use. Consult* 
Webster Elmes, Treatise on the Lau of the Cua- 
ioms (Boston, 1887); W. W. Carr, Judicial 
Interpretation by the United States Courts of 
the Acts of Congress Relating to the Tariff Acts 
(Philadelphia, 1894) ; also the authorities re- 
ferred to under Kale 

MANXJFACTTTBEBS, National Associa- 
iiON OF An association of American manufac- 
turers organized in Cincinnati in 1895 for the 
purposes of increasing their export trade, in- 
fluencing legislation affecting their interests, and 
of coping with the demands of labor organiza- 
tions The association maintains a central office 
in New York which supplies members with in- 
formation about foreign markets, prices, credit 
reports, and undertakes through its international 
freight bureau the shipment and delivery of 
foreign consignments Its most conspicuous 
function IS the energetic campaign which it 
wages against radical legislation and trade- 
unionism The public measures with which the 
association has been most prominently connected 
are the reform of the patent law and of the 
consular and postal services The association 
has placed itself on record as not being opposed 
to labor organizations as such, but maintains 
that employers must be free to employ their 
working people without interference on the part 
of individual organizations and that they must 
be unmolested in the management of their busi- 
ness and in the use of any methods or systems 
of pay which are equitable. The association 
provided for the organization of separate defense 
associations in the different lines of industry it 
represents Provision was further made for the 
federation of these affiliated protected associa- 
tions into a “permanent central organization 
that will create a clearing house for ideas and 
provide means for cooperation on matters of 
common interest ” In 1907—08 the association 
aided in conducting a suit against the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor for partici- 
pation in a boycott diiected against the Bucks 
Stove and Range Company, whose president was 
also president of tlie National Association of 
Manufacturers. The case, which was legarded 
by the association as a test case, dragged out 
through several years; its outcome practically 
put an end to boycotting through the American 
Federation of Labor. The association conducts 
an educational campaign through the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, etc , in behalf of its labor 
and industrial policies In 1913 it assumed an 
attitude of active hostility towards the I W W. 
While resistance to what it considers the un- 
reasonable demands of labor is not the only 
object of the association, it is generally re- 
garded in labor circles as essentially an anti- 
trade-union organization. The association pub- 
lishes the American Trade Index and the Confi- 
dential Bulletin of Inquiries from Foreign 
Buyers, its organ is American Industries^ pub- 
lished semimonthly at New York 

MANUFACTURES (MT^. manufactura, from 
Lat. manufactusy manu f actus, made by hand, 
from manu, abl sing, of manua, hand, and f actus, 
p.p. of facer e, to make). In a broad sense of 
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the term, manufactures are such forms of in- 
dustry as elaborate for economic use materials 
which are themselves the product of industry. 
Manufactures are thus distinguished from ex- 
tractive industry, which procures wealth from 
nature in its primary forms. In practice it is 
difficult to draw a hard and fast line between 
these two types of industry, since many com- 
modities which are commonly classed as raw 
materials have been subject to one or more 
elaborative processes, as, eg., raw cotton, raw 
sugar, pig iron. The practice of American 
statisticians is to class with extractive industry 
processes which are directly connected with the 
exploitation of natural products. Butter and 
cheese which are made on the farm are treated 
as agricultural products; when produced in fac- 
tories distinct from the farm they are classed 
with manufactures. A product in its earliest 


of products in the yeai* under review, tb 
working to the order of the individual custom 
such as custom tailors, dressmakers, shoemake 
etc., but included large concerns doing spec 
work, such as machine shops. Establishmei 
engaged in the building industry otlier th 
those manufacturing building materials for i 
general trade, as well as so-called neighborho 
industries and hand trades, such as blacksmi 
ing, harness making, and tinsmithing, in whi 
little, if any, power machinery was used, a 
which did usually only a local business, w( 
excluded, furthermore, retail stores with 
cidental manufacturing on a small scale, whi 
could not be distinguished from their mercant 
business, and various eleemosynary and per 
institutions engaged in manufacturing indi 
tries, were also excluded These consideratio 
must be borne in mind in considering the tab] 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
From Thirteenth UnUed Statee Census 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Faotonea and hand and neighborhood 

industries 

1849 (census of 1850) 

1859 (census of 1860) 

Per cent of increase. 1849 to 1859 

123,025 
140,433 
14 1 


957,059 
1,311,246 
37 0 

$236,755,000 
378,879.000 
60 00 

$555,124,000 

1.031,605,000 

858 

$1,019,107.0 
1,885,862.0 
85 0 

1869 (census of 1870) (gold value) 
Per cent of increase, 1859 to 1869 

252.148 
79 6 


2,053,996 

566 

620.467,000 

638 

1,990,742,000 
93 0 

3.385,860.01 
79 5 

1879 (census of 1880) 

Per cent of increase, 1869 to 1879 

253,852 

07 


2,732,595 

330 

947.954,000 

52.8 

3,396.824,000 

906 

5.369.579.01 
74 5 

1889 (census of 1890) 

Per cent of increase, 1879 to 1889 

Bi 


4,251,535 

556 

1,891,210,000 

995 

5,162,014,000 
52 0 

9.372.379.0( 
74 5 

1899 (census of 1900) 

Per cent of increase, 1889 to 1899 

512,191 
44 1 


5,306,143 

248 

2,320,938,000 
22 7 

7,343,628,000 

423 

13.000,149,0( 

38.7 

Hgj^SjSBH 

207,514 

216,180 

42 


4,712.763 

5,468.383 

16.0 


6.575.851.000 

8.500.208.000 
29 3 

11.406,927,0C 
14.793.903.0C 
29 7 


268,491 

242 

29 4 


6,615,046 
21 0 
! 40 4 

3,427,038,000 
31 3 

70 6 

12,141,791,000 
42 8 

846 

20.672,052.00 
39 7 

812 


merchantable form may then be classed with 
raw materials, when subjected to further proc- 
esses of elaboration it becomes a manufactured 
commodity. For the technical legal distinction 
in this matter, see Manufactubed Abticle. 

Again, many commodities undergo minor 
changes incidental to consumption, ^e prepa- 
ration of food may be cited as a case in point. 
Such processes are not usually placed under 
manufactures If the preparation of food is 
carried on in separate establishments with a 
view to supplying a market, it will fall under 
the head of manufactures. This distinction is 
obviously difficult to make in practice The 
twelfth census of the United States excludes 
from manufactures proper most forms of order 
production, confining the term to production of 
standard commodities for a general market, 
while the thirteenth census by statute was ^*con- 
fined to manufacturing establishments conducted 
under what is known as the factory system ex- 
clusive of the so-called neighborhood household 
and hand industries.” In other words, the 
thirteenth-census manufactures excluded the 
establishments producing less than $500 worth 


accompanying this article and other tables o 
manufactures in the United States for this cen 
BUS year imder review. 

In the Census of Production taken in Grea 
Britain in 1908 of the work of the year 190’ 
and published in 1912, much the same plan was 
followed, but the general scheme was more com 
prehensive. Fisheries and agriculture wen 
omitted, but the products of mines and quarriec 
are included as well as other items. 

From a theoretical point of view, however, ii 
is better to include under manufactures all 
processes of elaboration of merchantable ma 
terials into commodities primarily designed foi 
sale. In this sense of the term manufacture! 
presuppose a considerably developed economic 
life. They did not exist when each household 
produced exclusively for its own consumption. 
In western Europe they were first carried on 
under the guilds (see Guild), forming, however, 
but an insignificant part of the economic life. 
With the rise of capital in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries manufactures were carried on 
more extensively under the domestic system. 
The capitalist-merchant put out materials te be 
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worked up at home by workmen whose chief 
oocupaticm was usually agriculture. This form 
of manufacture still exists in America and Eng- 
land; it is widely practiced in France, Germany, 
and Russia; and in some European districts, 
notably in Norway, it is the prevalent form. 

In the more advanced nations domestic manu- 
facture has been largely supplanted by the fac- 
tory system (q.v.). The extension of the mar- 
ket in early modern times, requiring a vastly in- 
creased production of goods of standard kinds, 
led first to excessive division of labor and later 
to the invention of machinery The first indus- 
tries to respond to these influences were the 
textile and the iron industries. 

Manufactures in the United States. At 
the end of the Colonial period manufacturing in- 
dustry in America was of slight importance. 
The principal salable articles were raw ma- 
terials. such as the products of the forests Each 
household provided itself with the chief com- 
modities for consumption In New England, 
however, the manufacture of rum was extensive, 
and the production of hats, coarse cloth, and 
nails was carried on under the domestic system 
of industry. The total value of the manufac- 
tures of America at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution has been estimated at $20,000,- 
000 , but this includes much domestic production 
for home consumption 

Machine production scarcely existed before 
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1790. In that year a British mechanic. Slater, 
set up spinning machinery in Rhode Island. Is 
1794 Whitney invented the cotton gin, thus as 
suring a supply of raw materials for the new 
cotton manufacture. By 1810 machinery had 
been generally introduced in textile manufac 
ture, although large quantities of goods were 
still produced under the older system. The 
value of textiles produced in that year was 
estimated at about $40,000,000. 

The iron manufacture developed more slowly. 
Machinery of improved types was introduced in 
the first and second decades of the nineteenth 
century, but the greater part of the production 
and manufacture was carried on in a primitive 
fashion, until the fifth decade of the century, 
when anthracite began to be substituted for 
charcoal in smelting. From that time increase 
W'as rapid. 

The value of the manufactures of the United 
States for the year 1810 was estimated by Tench 
Coxe to be $198,613,471. In 1820 the value was 
$268,000,000 The accompanying table, taken 
from the Thirteenth Census, Manufactures, vol. 
viii (Washington, 1913), shows the growth of 
manufactures from 1850. 

In estimating the economic significance of the 
development of manufactures, shown in the table 
on page 37. it will be necessary to make allow'- 
ance for the fact that a considerable number of 
operations are now carried on as manufactures 



Number 

WAGE EARNERS 

VALUE OP PROD- 
UCTS 

VALUE ADDED BY 
llANUFACTURB 

INDUSTBY (1909) 

of estab- 
lishments 

Average 

number 

Rank 

Amount 
(expressed in 
thousands) 

Rank 

Amount 
(expressed in 
thousands) 

Rank 

All industries 

268,491 

6,615,046 


$20,672,052 


$8,529,261 


SlaughteriDK and meat packing 

Foundry and machine-enop products 

1,641 

89,728 

16 

1,370,568 

1 

167,740 

12 

13,253 

531,011 

2 

1,228,475 

2 

688,464 

1 

Lumber and timber products 

40,671 

695,019 

1 

1,156,129 

3 

648,011 

2 

Iron and steel, steelworks and rolling mills 

446 

240,076 

6 

985,723 

4 

328,222 

4 

Flour-mill and gristmill products 

Printing and publishing 

11,691 

39,453 

msM 

883,584 

5 

116,008 

18 

31,445 

258,434 

5 

737,876 

6 

536,101 

3 

Cotton goods, including cotton small wares 

Clothing, men’s, including shirts 

1,324 

378,880 

3 

628,392 

7 

257,383 

7 

6,354 

239,696 

7 

568,077 

8 

270,562 

6 

Boots and shoes, including cut stock and findmgs 

1,918 

198,297 

8 

512,798 

9 

180,060 

10 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and wool hats 

985 

168,722 

9 

435,979 

10 

153,101 

15 

Tobacco manufactures 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs by 
steam-railroad companies 

15,822 

166,810 

10 

416,595 

11 

239,509 

8 

1,145 

282,174 

4 

405,601 

12 

206,188 

9 

Bread and other bakery products . 

23,926 

100,216 

14 

396,865 

13 

158,831 

14 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 

208 

38,429 

31 

391,429 

14 

70,791 

30 

Clothing, women’s 

4,558 

153,743 

11 

384,752 

15 

175,964 

11 

Smelting and refimng, copper 

38 

15,628 

38 

378,806 

16 

45,274 

36 

Liquors, malt 

1,414 

54,579 

25 

374,730 

17 

278,134 

5 

Leather, tanned, curried, and fimshed 

919 

62,202 

23 

327,874 

18 

79,595 

27 

Sugar and molasses, not including beet sugar 

Butter, cheese, and condensed nulk 

233 

13,526 

41 

279,249 

19 

31,666 

41 

8,479 

18,431 

36 

274,558 

20 

39,012 

39 

Paper and wood pulp 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts 

777 

75,978 

17 

267,657 

21 

102,215 

21 

743 

75,721 

19 

249,202 

22 

117,550 

17 

Furmture and refrigerators 

3,155 

128,452 

13 

239,887 

23 

131,112 

16 

Petroleum, refimng 

147 

13,929 

40 

236,998 

24 

37,725 

40 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and suppbes 

1,009 

87,256 

18 

221,309 

25 

112,743 

20 

Liquors, distilled 

613 


43 

204,699 

26 

168,722 

13 

Hosiery and knit goods 

1,374 

129,275 

12 

200,144 

27 

89,903 

23 

Copper, tin, and ^eet-iron products 

Silk and silk goods, including throwsters 

4,228 

73,615 

20 

199,824 

28 

87,242 

25 

852 

99,037 

15 

196,912 

29 

89,145 

24 

Smelting and refimng, lead 

Gas, illuminating and heating 

28 

7,424 

42 

167,406 

30 

15,443 

43 

1,296 

37,215 

32 

166,814 

31 

114,386 

19 

Carriages and wagons and materials 

5,492 

69,928 

21 

159,893 

32 

77,942 

28 

Canning and preserving 

3,767 

59,968 

24 

157,101 

33 

55,278 

3i 

Brass and bronse products 


40,618 

29 

149,989 

34 

50,761 

34 

Oil, cottonseed, and cake 

817 

17,071 

37 

147,868 

35 

28,035 

42 

Agricultural implements 

Patent medicines and compounds and druggists* prep- 

640 

50,551 

26 

146,329 

36 

86,022 

26 

arations 

3,642 

22,895 

35 

141,942 

37 

91.566 

22 

Confectionery 

1,944 

44,638 

27 

134,796 

38 

53,645 

32 

Paint and varnish 

Cars, steam-railroad, not including operations of railroad 

791 

14,240 

39 

124,889 

39 

45,873 

35 

compames 

110 


28 

123,730 

40 

44,977 

37 

Chemicals 

349 

23,714 

34 

117,689 

41 

53,567 

33 

Marble and stone work 

4,964 

65,603 

22 

113,093 

42 

75,696 

29 

Leather goods 

All other industries . . 

2,375 

61,887 

34,907 

1,648,441 

33 

104,719 

4.561,002 

43 

44,692 

2.084.399 

38 
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which formerly were a part of household indus- 
try. The increase in the net product of manu- 
factures above cost of material is not wholly a 
net increase in national income, although the 
greater part may be so regarded. It is further 
to be kept in mind that the statistics of capital 
are bas^ upon estimates which in the nature 
of the case are not very reliable. 

The accompanying table shows the extent and 
rank in value of products of the more important 
manufacturing industries of the United States 
in 1909 The various manufacturing industries 
of the United States arranged in order of the 
amount of products in the census year 1909 are 
given in the accompanying table from the 
Thirteenth Census, Manufactures, vol. viii 
(Washington, 1913). 

The four States New York, Pennsylvania, Il- 
linois, and Massachusetts, as shown by the 
census of 1909, produce nearly one-half the 
manufactures of the United States The greatest 
concentration of manufacturing industry is in 
southern New England and New York and 
eastern Pennsylvania, but there appears to be a 
general tendency towards extension of the area 
of manufactuies Consult sections on Manufao- 
tures in the articles on the various States; 
also under United States and various other 
countries 

The United States occupies at present the 
foremost rank as a manufacturing nation. The 
feuecessne stages by which it has reached this 
position are illustrated by the accompanying 
table, taken from the Twelfth Census, Manufac- 
tures, part i (MulhalPs estimates). These fig- 
ures, which are as late as any statistician has 
presented on a comparative basis, must of course 
be considered with due regard to modern condi- 
tions when the annual value of manufactures 
has risen to over $20,000,000,000 in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom to over 
$8,750,000,000. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF MANUFACTURES 



1820 

1840 

United Kingdom 

81,411,000.000 

11,833,000,000 

France 

1,168,000,000 

1,606,000,000 

Germany 

900,000,000 

1,484,000,000 

Austria 

511,000,000 

852,000,000 

United States 

268,000,000 

467,000,000 

Other States 

1,654.000,000 

2,516,000,000 



1880 

1894 

Umted Kingdom 

82.808.000,000 

84,263.000.000 

France 

2,092,000,000 

2,900.000,000 

Germany 

1,995,000,000 

3.357.000,000 

Austria 

1,129,000,000 

1,596,000,000 

Umted States 

1,907,000,000 

9,498,000,000 

Other States 

3,455,000,000 

5,236,000,000 


For the manufacturing industries of Europe 
there are not available statistics compiled along 
the lines of the United States census. In 1908 
there was taken in Groat Britain a Census of 
Production for the year 1907, and the final re- 
port published in 1912 summarized the results 
While differences of classification and method 
do not permit exact comparison between the 
manufacturing industries of Great Britain and 
those of the United States, yet the final report 
of the Census of Production of the United King- 
dom, referred to above, affords some statistics 


which may be of significance in this connection. 
During the census year 1907 the manufacturing 
industries of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland represented a gross output measur^ by 
selling value or value of work done of £1,765,- 
366,000 Ihe cost of materials used amounted 
to £1,028,346,000; the work given out, or the 
amount paid to other firms, aggregated £24,885,- 
000. The net output of productive industries, 
obtained by deducting from the value of the 
gross output the cost of materials and the 
amount of work given out to other firms, was 
£712,135,000 In these various manufacturing 
industries there were employed, exclusive of out- 
workers, 6,984,976 persons, and the net output 
per person employed, excluding outworkers, was 
£102. The total horse power of the engines 
owned in the ^ariou8 manufacturing establish- 
ments was 10,755,009. 

Bibliography. For the rise of manufactures 
in England Ashley, Economic History (London, 
1888-93), and Cunningham, Growth of English 
Industry (Cambridge, 1890-92) For the growth 
of manufactures in America* C D. Wright, Inr 
dustrxal Evolution of the United States (New 
York, 1897), D A Wells, Recent Economic 
Changes (ib., 1899) , and, in general, George 
Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, 1904) ; 
Arthur Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency: A Com- 
parative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and Austria (2 vols , London, 1906) , 
C R Gibson, Romance of Modem Manufacture 
(Philadelphia, 1910) , J C. Duncan, Principles 
of Industrial Management (New York, 1911). 
Consult also the several censuses of the United 
States, particularly the Twelfth Census (Wash- 
ington, 1903) and Thirteenth (ib, 1013) , Final 
Report, Census of Production of United King- 
dom, 1907 (London, 1912) , M G. Mulhall, Dic- 
tionary of Statistics (lb., 1903) ; A D Webb, 
New Dictionary of Statistics (ib, 1011) See 
the articles on the manufacturing industries, 
such as Cotton , Iron and Steel ; Wool , etc 
MANUFACTT7BES, American. See United 
States, Manufactures 

MANUL^ ma^nul (Malay word). A small 
wild cat {Fells manul) of Tibet and Siberia It 
is whitish gray, with black marks on the chest 
and about the head and dark vertical bands 
across the loins It has a very broad, round 
head. The cat is about 30 inches in length, the 
tail measuring a third of this. The chief char- 
acter is the very dense and long fur adapted 
to the intense cold of the creature’s haunts. 
Instead of being a jungle animal it makes its 
home among barren rocks, feeding on picas and 
other small mammals It has been suggested 
that this IS the ancestor of the Persian breed of 
domestic cats, but facts which rather negative 
this view are the smallness of the ears and the 
contraction of the pupils to circles instead of 
slits 

MANUMIS^SION (Lat. mawumissio, from 
mamumittere, to manumit, from manus, hand -|- 
mittere, to send). In Roman law, the enfran- 
chisement of a slave In the older law {jus 
civile) this could be accomplished: (1) Vm- 
dicta, 1 e , by a fictitious action. In the later 
law the forms of suit were dropped and the 
master simply appeared before the magistrate 
and declared that the slave was to be set free. 
(2) Censu, i.e., by the entry of the slave’s name, 
with the assent of the master, on the register 
of citizens. Tbis form disappeared in the Im- 
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peHal period. (3) Testamento, i.e., by a bequest 
of liberty in the master’s will. When the Boman 
Empire became Christian a fourth mode of 
manumission was recognized — manumtsato tn 
eccJesia, by declaration of the master in the 
presence of priest and congregation. Informal 
manumissions “among friends/’ or “by letter,” 
were originally void; but in the later Bepubli- 
can period individuals thus freed were protected 
by the magistrates and in the Imperial period 
they were recognized as legally free. These in- 
formal manumissions were regulated, under 
Justinian, by requiring five witnesses to prove 
the manumission. The right of a master to 
manumit his slaves was restricted in the Im- 
perial period. Some of the restrictions were im- 
posed in the interest of creditors; others in the 
interest of the public. 

By manumission the slave usually became a 
citizen, but his political rights were restricted 
Moreover, he remained for life in a relation of 
dependency; he was the “client” of his master 
and of his master’s children and owed them cer- 
tain semifeudal observances and services. He 
and his children were also debarred from mar- 
riage with free-born persons Consult the au- 
thorities referred to under Civil Law. 

Among the early Germans also the ordinary 
forms of manumission, by the act of the master 
alone, gave the freedman only a partial freedom , 
he was dependent upon his former master for 
protection. There were, however, methods of 
manumission which gave the former slave the 
full rights of a freeman, viz, his adoption into 
a kinship group or into the tribe. 

MANURES AND MANURING (from OF. 
manuwvrcr, maiuyvrer, Fr. mancevrer, to manage, 
vork by hand, from OF. manouvre, manovre, 
from ML manuopera, manoperaf a working with 
the hand, fiom Lat. manus, hand + opera, 
work). In a broad sense, the term “manure” is 
applied to any substance used to increase the 
productiveness of soil. The word is commonly 
used in a more restricted sense to mean the 
excreta (solid and liquid) of farm animals, 
either mixed or unmixed with litter, and more 
or less fermented. In this article the term is 
used in its broader sense. Manures may be 
direct or indirect in their eifcKit. The former 
supply plant food which is lacking in the soil, 
the latter render active the insoluble fertilizing 
constituents already present and improve the 
chemical, physical, and biological conditions in 
the soil The first class includes the so-called 
commercial or artificial fertilizers, such as super- 
phosphates, nitrate of soda, etc ; the second em- 
braces natural manures, such as the green 
manures, seaweed (qv.), and animal manures 
A third class includes the soil amendments or 
soil improvers, such as marl, lime, gypsum, 
salt (q.v.), etc., and the so-called catalytic or 
stimulant fertilizers, such as salts of manganese, 
aluminium, iron, boron, lead, zinc, etc., whose 
fertilizing value has not yet been definitely 
determined. Under certain conditions most of 
these manures may be both direct and indirect 
in their action 

Plants derive the larger part of their food 
directly or indirectly from the atmosphere A 
small but very essential portion, how^ever, is 
drawn from the soil. This includes the inor- 
ganic or ash constituents and nitrogen, which, 
however, is in certain cases derived indirectly 
from the air. Of the soil constituents which 
plants need those most likely to be exhausted 


by ordinary systems of cropping are nitrogen 
phosphoric acid, potash, and, in some cases 
lime and possibly sulphur. Direct manuref 
supply one or more of these constituents. Th< 
fertility of the soil would remain practically 
unchanged if all the ingredients removed in the 
various farm products were restored to the land 
This may be accomplished to a large extent by 
feeding the crops grown on the farm to animals 
carefully saving the manure and returning it tc 
the soil, and when practicable combining a ju 
dicious use of green manures with a system oi 
stock feeding in which those farm products 
comparatively poor in fertilizing constituents 
are exchanged for purchased feeding stuffs rich 
in these substances. Under such practice the 
loss of soil fertility may be reduced to a mini- 
mum or there may even be an actual gain in 
fertility. Under ordinary conditions of farm- 
ing, however, the manure produced on the farm 
is not sufficient to maintain its fertility. Roberts 
estimates that in ordinary mixed husbandry 
only about one-half of the fertility taken from 
the soil by crops is restored in farm manures. 
Hence the necessity for supplying the deficiency 
from other sources, resulting in the w'ldc use 
of artificial or commercial fertilizers of various 
kinds 

Natural Manures. These include all manu- 
rial substances derived from natural sources 
without undergoing any specific treatment or 
process of manufacture, such as animal excreta, 
animal and vegetable refuse of the farm, and 
peat, as well as various factory wastes The 
natural manures are, as a rule, bulky in char- 
acter and contain small amounts of the essential 
constituents. The most important and useful of 
the natural manures is farmyard or barnyard 
manure. Its quality, which is very variable, 
depends upon the care taken in its preservation, 
the kind and age of the animal producing it, 
the quantity and quality of the food used, nature 
and amount of the litter added 

Mature animals, neither gaining nor losing 
weight, excrete practically all of the fertilizing 
constituents consumed in the food Growing 
animals and milch cows excrete from 50 to 75 
per cent of the fertilizing constituents of the 
food, fattening or working animals from 90 to 
95 per cent Roberts states that the value of 
the manure produced by animals is from 30 to 
50 per cent of that of the food they consume 
As regards the fertilizing value of equal weights 
of manuie in its normal condition, farm animals 
probably stand in the following order* poultry, 
sheep, pigs, horses, cows Poultry manure is 
the richest of the animal manures, because it 
consists of a mixture, in somewhat concentrated 
form, of both the solid (intestinal) and liquid 
(urinary) excreta The liquid excretum of farm 
animals is the most valuable part of the ma- 
nure, being especially rich in nitrogen and 
potash, but poor in phosphoric acid Sheep 
manure is diier and hence richer in fertilizing 
constituents than pig, horse, or cow manure 
Pig manure contains as much water as cow 
manuie and more than horse manure, but is 
richer in nitrogen Horse manure is a compara- 
tively dry manure, which ferments rapidly For 
tills reason it is called a hot manure and is 
especially valuable for use in hotbeds and for 
forcing early crops Cow manure is a wet cold 
manure, which ferments slowly. Its low per- 
centage of fertilizing constituents is due to its 
high percentage of water. The amounts of fer- 
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tilizing constituents in animal manure stand in 
direct relation to those in the food. As regards 
the value of the manure produced the concen- 
trated feeding stuffs, such as meat scrap or 
meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, 
and wheat bran, stand first; the leguminous 
plants (clover, peas, beans, etc.) second; the 
grasses third; cereals '(oats, corn, etc.) fourth; 
and root crops, such as turnips, beets, and man- 
gel-wurzels, last. High salting and succulent 
foods as a rule give watery and poor manure. 
With high feeding there is less complete diges- 
tion and hence richer manure. Highly nitrog- 
enous foods give richer manures, although at 
the same time they increase the excretion of 
urine, thus requiring more bedding and reducing 
the value of the manure, if, as is frequently the 
case, the material used as litter is poorer in fer- 
tilizing constituents than the animal excreta 
Animals kept in cold quarters probably digest 
their food more closely, and hence make poorer 
manure 

Barnyard manure rapidly deteriorates from 
two chief causes* (1) fermentation, which be- 
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of fresh manure renders it better suited to early 
garden truck, grasses, and forage plants thaiv 
to plants grown for seed, such as cereals. Direct 
applications to root crops, such as sugar beets, 
potatoes, or tobacco, often prove injurious 
This result can, as a rule, be avoided by apply- 
ing the manure some months before the planting 
of the crop or by using only well-rotted manure. 
Barnyard manure is not applied to fruit trees 
with the same good results as in case of other 
crops. It does not stimulate fruiting to the 
same extent as the mineral fertilizers. This is 
probably due to the fact that it is poor m total 
and available mineral constituents and compara- 
tively rich in nitrogen, which tends to produce 
large growth but a poor quality of fruit. As a 
rule, therefore, the best results are likely to be 
obtained by using barnyard manure in connec- 
tion with commercial fertilizing materials, lime, 
gypsum, etc,, either in compost (q.v ) or 
separately. 

Other natural manures of secondary impor- 
tance are peat, ashes (qqv ), wool waste, which 
contains on an average 5.5 per cent of nitrogen. 


AMOUNT AND VALUE* OF MANURE PRODUCED BY FARM LIVE STOCK 
(New York Cornell Experiment Station and other sources) 


KINO OF AXnMAli 

Amount of 
excrement per 
100 pounds 
hve weight 
per day 

COMPOSITION AND VALUE OF MANURE 

(mixed excrement and litter) t 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

acid 

Potash 

Value 
per ton 


Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Sheep 

34 1 

768 

391 

591 

$3 30 

Calves 

67 8 

.497 

172 

.532 

2 18 

PlRS 

562 

840 

390 

.320 

3 29 

Cows 

74 1 

426 

290 

440 

2 02 

Horses 

48 8 

490 

260 

480 

2 21 

Poultry 

t 

500 

350 

850 

7.07 


* Valuing mtrogen at 15 cents, phosphoric acid at 6 cents, and potash at 4H cents per pound 
t Fine-cut straw of known composition in sufficient quantity to keep the ammals clean 

t According to the Marne Experiment Station each hen produces about 30 pounds per year of manure which can be 
saved 


gins as soon as the manure is dropped, (2) 
weathering and leaching, w^hich rapidly reduce 
the value of unprotected manure Roberts re- 
ports experiments at Ithaca, N Y, m which 
manure exposed in loose heaps of from two to 10 
tons each lost from 42 to 62 per cent of its 
value in six months, and cow’ manure 30 per 
cent, while mixed and composted manure lost 
only 9 per cent The loss from destructive fer- 
mentation may be consideiably reduced by the 
use of proper absorbents (litter), but the most 
perfect preservation is secuied by storing the 
mixed manure of different animals under cover 
and keeping it compact to exclude air Extremes 
of temperatuie and moisture should be avoided 
to prevent “fire-fanging” and to secure a uniform, 
moderate, and harmless fermentation. Such fer- 
mentation, in fact, improves the quality of poor, 
coarse manure by rendering its constituents more 
available as plant food 

When practicable, it is best to avoid storage 
by hauling the manure directly to the fields and 
spreading it upon land occupied by plants. 
From 10 to 40 tons per acre is usually applied 
Moderate applications at frequent intervals aie 
preferable to large but infrequent applications, 
except when the purpose is to warm the soil to 
force early crops. Excessive use of manure, as 
in forcing-house work, sometimes causes the soil 
to become “manure sick.’’ Heating the soil has 
been suggested as a remedy. The forcing effect 


1 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 2 per cent of 
potash, liair Avaste, containing 7 per cent of 
nitrogen and less than 1 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, felt waste, with about 8 per cent of nitro- 
gen, leather, with about 7 per cent of nitrogen. 
Pedt and the wastes mentioned are principally 
valuable for the nitrogen they contain, but this 
18 very slowly available to plants and hence not 
of great value 

Intermediate in charactei between the natural 
manures proper and artificial or commercial fer- 
tilizers are the soil amendments or soil improvers 
and the so-called catalytic or stimulant ferti- 
lizers, to which refeieiice has already been made, 
and which are valuable as a rule for their 
indirect or stimulant effect rather than as direct 
sources of plant food 

Artificial or Commercial Fertilizers. With 
the continued sale of products from the farm the 
natural manures available are often insufficient, 
as alieady explained, to maintain the original 
fertility of the soil In specialized intensive 
farming, moreover, there is a demand for an 
abundant supply in the soil of more active plant 
food than farm manures furnish, in order that 
the high-value crops grown under such condi- 
tions may be forced into early, rapid, and vigor- 
ous growth Under such circumstances the more 
concentrated and available forms of commercial 
fertilizing materials are used to good advantage 
There are numerous sources of supply of such 
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materials, which may be divided into three 
glasses, viz., nitrogenous, furnishing nitrogen; 
phosphatic, furnishing phosphoric acid; and 
potassic, furnishing potash. It is assumed in 
the preparation of fertilizers that the constitu- 
ents most likely to be deficient in soils are 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. A ferti- 
lizer, therefore, containing all three of these is 
termed complete, one containing only one or 
two of them incomplete. The price of a fertilizer 
is based upon the price of the nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash it contains. 

Nitrogen, the most costly ingredient of fer- 
tilizers, IS derived mainly from organic matter, 
ammonium salts, and nitrates, but also in 
recent years from calcium cyanamide (see 
Ctanamid), containing about 20 per cent 
of nitrogen as offered for sale as a fertili- 
zer. Nitrates furnish the most available 
form of nitrogen. The nitrate most com- 
monly used as a fertilizer is nitrate of soda 
(Chile saltpetre), which contains on the average 
16 per cent of nitrogen, although basic calcium 
nitrate, containing 13 per cent of nitrogen, a 
product obtained, like calcium cyanamide, from 
electrical fixation of the free nitrogen of the 
air, is also coming into use as a fertilizer and 
IS considered somewhat more effective than 
nitrate of soda on soils in need of lime as well 
as nitrogen. The more valuable sources of or- 
ganic nitrogen are dried blood and tankage, 
which are produced in large quantities in 
slaughterhouses and rendering establishments; 
dried fish, residue from fish oil and canning 
establishments, and cottonseed meal, a by- 
product of cottonseed-oil manufacture. (See 
table on page following for composition.) Ni- 
trogen in the form of ammonium salts stands 
between that of nitrates and organic ni- 
trogen as regards efficiency. It is obtained 
for use as a fertilizer almost exclusively as 
ammonium sulpliate, prepared largely as a by- 
product of gas works, coke ovens, etc., and 
containing on an average about 20 per cent of 
nitrogen. The nitrates are readily available, 
but also very soluble, and hence likely to be 
rapidly leached out of the soil. The ammonia 
salts, however, while considered less efficient 
than nitrates, are not so readily leached out of 
the soil, although extremely soluble. When used 
with proper precaution the nitrogen of calcium 
cyanamide is considered about as efficient as 
that of ammonium salts. The organic forms of 
nitrogen are practically insoluble and unavail- 
able until they have been converted into am- 
monia compounds and undergone nitrification 
(q.v.) in the soil. They vary widely with re- 
spect to the rapidity with which these changes 
occur, dried blood and meat products, freed as 
completely as possible from fat, standing first, 
cottonseed meal and similar vegetable products 
next, and leather, hair, horn, and hoof lowest. 

Phosphoric acid of fertilizers is derived from 
bone, mineral phosphates, and phosphatic, basic, 
or Thomas slag, a by-product of the manufacture 
of steel from phosphatic ores In these it is 
present mainly as calcium phosphate (tricalcium 
phosphate, (CaO) 8 'P 208 , in the first two, tetra- 
calcium phosphate, ( OaO ) « * PsOb, in the last ) . It 
is found in fertilizers in three forms: (1) trical- 
cium phosphate, largely insoluble in water and 
other weak solvents, designated in fertilizer an- 
alysis as “insoluble” phosphoric acid; (2) sol- 
uble in water and readily available to plants, 
as the superphosphateSf which are prepared from 


bones, bone black, mineral phosphates, etc., ^ 
grinding and treatment with sulphuric acid, 
thus converting the insoluble tricalcium phos- 
phate into soluble monocalcium or acid phos- 
phate, CaO • ( H,0 ) , • PaO# ; ( 3 ) “reverted,” or in 
form of dicalcium phosphate, (Ca 0 ) 2 ‘Ha 0 *P 80 B, 
which is not soluble in pure water, but is soluble 
in weak solutions of organic acids and their 
salts. This form results from the tendency of 
soluble monocalcium phosphate lo revert to a 
less soluble (dicalcic) form. In fertilizer an- 
alyses it is classed with the water-soluble as 
available. 

Potash, as a constituent of fertilizers, exists 
in a number of forms, but chiefly as chloride or 
muriate and as sulphate. All forms are freely 
soluble in water and are believed to be nearly, 
if not quite, equally available, but it has been 
found that the chlorides may injuriously affect 
the quality of tobacco, potatoes, and certain 
other crops. The chief sources of potash are the 
potash salts from Stassfurt, Germany — ^kainite, 
carnallite, sylvinite, muriate of potash, sulphate 
of potash, and double-manui e salt (sulphate of 
potash and magnesia). Wood ashes and cotton- 
hull ashes are also important sources of potash, 
and the Pacific coast kelps (see Kelp) , which are 
very rich in potash, have recently been exploited 
for this purpose Kamitc, carnallite, and syl- 
vinite are crude products of the mines, and con- 
tain, in addition to potash, a number of other 
salts, chiefly sodium chloride and magnesium 
sulphate. Kainite and the sulphate and chloiide 
are the principal salts on the market for fer- 
tilizing purposes The potash in kainite, though 
in the form of a sulphate, produces an effect 
quite similar to that derived from the use of 
muriate, because of the large quantities of 
chloiides mixed with it It contains on the 
average about 12 per cent of actual potash. 
The muriate and sulphate are refined products 
and contain on the average not less than 50 per 
cent of actual potash. The chief impuiity in the 
case of the muriate is common salt High-grade 
double sulphate of potash and magnesia 
(“double-manure salt”), which is used to a 
limited extent as a feitilizer, contains about 26 
per cent of actual potash, though much lower 
grades of this material are found. See also 
table of composition below 

The substances referred to above as the sources 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are the 
raw materials from w-hich the various manu- 
factured brands of fertilizers are compounded 
The quality of a mixed fertilizer will depend 
upon the character of the raw mateiials selected, 
as regards both amount and availability of their 
fertilizing constituents, and upon the propor- 
tions in which they are mixed. For instance, in 
one brand the nitrogen may be entirely in the 
form of insoluble organic materials and the 
phosphoric acid as insoluble mineral phosphates, 
while in another all three forms of nitrogen may 
have been used, viz., nitrates, ammonium salts, 
and organic matter, with phosphoric acid en- 
tirely in the form of superphosphate The total 
plant food may be just as large in the first as 
in the second brand, but its availability and the 
immediate effects from its use would be much 
larger in the second case than in the first. 
Since chemical analysis cannot always tell with 
certainty the source and availability of the 
essential constituents of fertilizers, especially 
of the organic nitrogen, it is often desirable to 
purchase the unmixed materials, either for use 
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separately or to be mixed on the farm as 
required. 

To use fertilizers to the best advantage it is 
necessary to take into consideration a variety 
of conditions, among the more important of 
which are the character of the fertilizer itself, 
the character of the soil and its previous manur- 
ing and cropping, the climate, and the crop to 
be grown. In general, concentrated fertilizers 
prove most profitable on: (1) soils in good 
physical condition, i e , well tilled and abun- 
dantly supplied with humus ; and ,( 2 ) high-value 
crops, such as are grown in market gardening. 
Different classes of farm crops vary in their 
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the slow-growing beets aiid mangels; soluble 
phosphates in abundance for the turnip; and 
potash for potatoes, white and sweet. That is, 
while the fertilizers should contain all three 
elements, individual crops, because of their 
peculiarities of ^owth, require certain fertiliz- 
ing constituents in greater relative amounts and 
in immediately available forms. Fruit trees are 
slow-growing plants and therefore do not need 
quick-acting fertilizers as a rule. Highly sol- 
uble manuies, such as nitrate of soda, are likely 
to be washed out of the soil without being 
utilized. For this reason the use of nitrate of 
soda IS not advised except where the growth of 


CX)MPOSITION OP THE PHINCIPAL COMMERCIAL FERTILIZING MATERIALS 




Available 

Insoluble 

Total 




Nitrogen 

phosphoric 

acid 

phosphoric 

acid 

phosphoric 

acid 

Potash 

Chlorine 

1. Supplying nitrogen 

Nitrate of soda 

Per cent 
15 5 to 16 

Per cent 

Par cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Calcium nitrate, basic 

13 






Sulphate of ammonia 

Calcium cyanamid'' 

19 to 20 5 






20 






Dried blood (high grade) 

Dried blood (low nade) 
Concentrated tankage 

12 to 14 

10 to 11 



3 to 5 



11 to 12 5 



1 to 2 



Tankage (bone) 

5 to 6 



11 to 14 



Dried fish scrap 

7 to 0 



6 to 8 



Cottonseed meal 

65to 75 



15 to 2 

2 to 2 


Castor pomace 

5 to 6 



1 to 1 5 

Ito 15 


2. Supplying phosphoric acid 

South (Carolina rock phosphate 
South Carolina rock superphos- 
phate (dissolved South Carolina 


• • 

26 to 28 

26 to 28 



rock phosphate) 

Florida land rock phosphate 


12 to 15 

Ito 3 

13 to 16 





33 to 35 

33 to 35 



Florida pebble phosphate 

Florida superphosphate (dissolved 



26 to 32 

26 to 32 



Flonda phosphate) 


14 to 16 

1 to 4 

16 to 20 



Bone black 



32 to 36 

32 to 36 



Bone black superphosphate (dis- 
solved bone black) 


15 to 17 

1 to 2 

17 to 18 



Ground bone 

2 5 to 4 5 

5 to 8 

15 to 17 

20 to 25 



Steamed bone 

1.5 to 2 5 

6to 9 

16 to 20 

22 to 29 



Dissolved bone 

2 to 3 

13 to 15 

2to 3 

15 to 17 



Thomas slag 

3. Supplving potash 

Muriate of potash 




*11 4 to 23 

48 to 52 

45 to 48 

Sulphate of potash (high grade) 
Sulphate of potash and magnesia 





48 to 52 

5 to 1 5 





26 to 30 

1 5 to 2 5 

Kaiiiite 





12 to 12 5 

30 to 32 

Svlvinite 





16 to 20 

45 to 46 

Cotton-hull ashesf 




7 to 9 

20 to 30 


Wood ashes (unleached) f 

Wood ashes (leached) t 




1 to 2 

1 to 15 

2 to 8 

1 to 2 


Tobacco stems 

2 to 3 



3 to 5 

5 to 8 


Giant kelps. Pacific coasts, dry 





20 



* In good Thomas slag at least 80 per cent of the phosphoric acid should be soluble m ammonium citrate, i. e., 
available 

t Cotton-hull ashes contain about 10 per cent of lime, unleached wood ashes 30 to 35 per cent, and leached wood ashes 
35 to 40 per cent. 


fertilizer requirements. The cereals, maize ex- 
cepted, and grasses are similar in their habits 
of growth and are able to utilize comparatively 
insoluble forms of mineral plant food, but are 
much benefited by nitrogen, especially nitrates, 
applied in time to carry them through the 
period preceding maturity. It is for the latter 
reason that nitrogen has been termed the ruling 
or dominant element for this class of plants. 
Leguminous plants — clover, peas, beans, etc. — 
which are capable of acquiring nitrogen partly 
from the air, make liberal use of the mineral 
constituents, especially potash and lime. Fer- 
tilizers for such plants should therefore contain 
an abundance of the mineral constituents only, 
potash being the dominant element. Root and 
tuber crops require an abundance of all the 
fertilizing constituents in readily available 
forms Of the three classes of fertilizing con- 
stituents, the nitrogen is especially useful for 
VoL. XV.-4 


nursery stock is to be forced or where bearing 
trees exhibit a lack of luxuriance in foliage. 
Frequently, however, it is desirable to stimu- 
late the growth and fruitfulness of the trees, 
and for this purpose more active fertilizing 
materials than the above are needed. In se- 
lecting and mixing the latter the fact that 
fruits are potash feeders should be taken into 
consideration. The fertilizer requirements of 
small fiuits are similar to those of orchard 
fruits, but, being as a rule more rapid growers, 
they can utilize to advantage heavier applica- 
tions of soluble fertilizing materials and do not 
derive the same benefit as orchard fruits from 
slowly decomposing manures. 

It inay be said that in general crops grown on 
soils poor in decaying vegetable matter (humus) 
are as a rule benefited by applications of nitrog- 
enous manures, while those grown upon soils 
well supplied with this substance are mors 
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benefited by phosphates and potash. Upon 
heavy soils phosphates are likely to be more 
beneficial than nitrogen, while the reverse is the 
case on light dry soil. Sandy soils are as a rule 
deficient in potash, while clayey soils contain 
this element in larger quantities. Deep-rooting 
crops with long seasons of growth are able to 
acquire the necessary plant food where shallow- 
rooted and short-season crops would suffer. As 
regards the different forms of fertilizing mat^ 
rials it may be said that nitrates and soluble 
phosphates should be applied only a short time 
before they are required by the plant Potash 
salts, ammonium sulphate, organic nitrogenous 
matter, and insoluble phosphates, being less 
likely to be converted into less available forms 
or leached out of the soil, may be safely applied 
weeks or even months before they are needed. 
In general farm practice the best results are 
likely to be obtained in the use of fertilizers by 
applying them systematically, ie, by adopting 
a combined system of rotation and manuring 
which is adapted to the given conditions of crop, 
climate, and season, and which provides for the 
utilization to the best -advantage of the home 
and local supplies of manures. 

The preparation and use of commercial fer- 
tilizers on an extensive scale practically dates 
from the announcement of ‘Liebig’s theory of 
plant nutrition in 1840 and the publication soon 
after of the results of Lawes’s experiment on 
the preparation and use of superphosphates as a 
fertilizer. Since that date the industry has 
grown to enormous proportions. A recent es- 
timate values the world’s consumption of fer- 
tilizers at $400,000,000. 

The composition of the more important mate- 
rials used in the preparation of fertilizers is 
shown in the table on the preceding page. 

Bibliography. 0. M. Aikman, Manures and 
Manuring (London, 1894) ; F H. Storer, Agri^ 
culture in Some of its Relations with Chemisttg 
(7th ed., 3 vols , New York, 1897) , I. P. Roberts, 
Fertility of the Land (ib, 1897); E. B. Voor- 
hees. Fertilizers (ib., 1892) ; F. W. Sempers, 
Manures: How to Make and Bow to Use them 
(16th ed., Philadelphia, 1907); A. Stutzer, 
Dungerlehre (Leipzig, 1907), Harry Snyder, 
Soils and Fertihzets (3d ed. New York, 1908) 

A. D. Hall, Fertilizers and Manures (ib., 1909) , 
C. G. Hopkins, Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Agriculture (ib, 1910); A Bumpier, Die kuu- 
flichen Dungestoffe (Sth ed, Berlin, 1911), J. 
Fritsch, Manufacture of Chemical Manures 
(London, 1911); L L. Van Slyke, Fertilizers 
and Crops (New York, 1912) ; Alva Agee, Crops 
and Methods for Soil Improvement (ib , 1912); 
The American Fertilizer Handbook (Philadel- 
phia, annually) , Hunt and Burkett, Soils and 
Crops (New York, 1913) ; C. E Thorne, Farm 
Manures (ib., 1913 ) ; H. J Wheeler, Manures and 
Fertilizers (London, 1913) ; W. E. Brenchley, 
Inorganic Plant Poisons and Stimulants (New 
York, 1915). See Fish Manure; Phosphate. 

MAKUSCBIPT (Lat. manu scriptum, writ- 
ten by hand). A term applied to anything 
written by hand, on either hard or soft and 
fiexible substances. The hard substances are 
principally stones, metals, bone, and wood, on 
which the writing is in the nature of engraving; 
the soft or fiexible substances are especially 
papyrus, wax, parchment and other skins, tex- 
tiles, and paper, while terra cotta or clay par- 
takes of both classes. The instruments used 
were the wedge, stylus, brush, and graver for 


the hard, and the reed, quill, and metal 

pen for the soft substances. The stone chisel 
was used in rock writings. In the matter of 
inks, black was always the ordinary color, and 
red was used at an early date (e.g., in Egypt) 
for decorative purposes; other colors had’ a 
special meaning, as purple was the Imperial 
color of the Byzantine and Carlovingian em- 
perors and yellow the Imperial color in China. 
For the history of the methods of production 
and preservation of various kinds of manuscripts, 
see Book, Codex; Cuneiform Inscriptions; 
Libraries, Paleography; Papyrus. 

MANUSCBIFTS, Illuminated. See Illu- 
minated Manuscripts. 

MANUTITTS, m&-nu^shi-fis. The Latin name 
of a famous family of Italian printers. — ^Teo- 
BALDO Manucci, better known as Aldo Manuzio 
(Aldus Manutius), was born at Sermoneta, near 
Rome, in 1450 Having studied Latin at Rome 
under Gasparino da Verona and Greek at 
Ferrara under Battista Guaiini, Manuzio went 
in 1482 to live at Mirandola with his old friend 
Giovanni Pico Pico got Manuzio a place as 
tutor to his nephews, Alberto and Lionello Pio, 
princes of Carpi Alberto supplied the funds 
with which Manuzio, in company writh Andrea 
Toiresano d’Asola, bought the press of Nicolas 
Jenson, and brought the great Aldine firm into 
existence. Manuzio, or Aldo, to use the name 
now most familiar, settled in Venice in 1490, 
and soon published the undated Hero and Lean- 
der of Musoeus, the Galeomyomachia, and the 
Greek Psalter In 1495 the first volume of 
Aristotle appeared Nine comedies of Aris- 
tophanes follow'ed in 1498 Thucydides, Sopho- 
cles, and Heiodotus came out in 1502, Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenics and Euripides appeared in 1503, 
Demosthenes in 1504 In 1513 Plato w'as issued, 
and Pindar, Hes^chius, and Athena^us came out 
in 1514 Aide’s press now devoted itself to 
printing Latin and Italian works, including the 
Divine Comedy, These works (1495-1514) were 
printed wnth Aldine types, a style cast by Fran- 
cesco da Bologna and quite absurdly, according 
to a legend originating in an error of A Firm in 
Didot (1872), said to have been copied from the 
handwriting of Petrarch Italic type was in- 
vented by Aldo, as is shown by his Monitum of 
March 10, 1503, reprinted in Renouard (vol in) 
Italics were soon adopted by Lyonese printers 
Apparently the first book thus printed at Lyons 
was issued in 1501 Aldo was an ardent' hu- 
manist, and the Academy of the Filelleni (better 
knowm as the Aldine Academy), which he gath- 
ered around him, has the distinction of being 
one of the most serious in purpose and accom- 
plishment of the time. He loved the books that 
he printed and wished to make not only them 
but his manuscripts accessible to many Sy- 
monds roughly estimates the current price of 
Aldo’s pocket series of Greek, Latin, and Italian 
classics, begun in 1501, at two shillings a 
volume It would seem that Aldo’s books were 
cheaper than those of modern publishers, who 
have hardly surpassed him in quality at their 
best In 1499 Aldo had wedded Maria, the 
daughter of his colleague Andrea Torresano. On 
Feb. 6, 1515, Aldo died, leaving three sons to 
help carry on his business. — Paulus Manutius 
(1512-74), born in Venice, June 12, 1512, took 
up in 1533 the task which had meanwhile been 
done mainly by his grandfather, Andrea Tor- 
resano Paolo set up his own firm and devoted 
himself mainly to the Latin classics. He skill- 
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fully edited Cicero’s Letters and Orations, and 
published his own Latin version of Demosthenes. 
In 1561, at the invitation of Pius IV, he went 
to Rome, where he was to have 500 ducats a 
year and enough to defray the cost of his press. 
The profits were to be equally divided between 
Paolo and the Camera Apoetoliea. Paolo seems 
to have fared well under Pius IV, but the cold- 
ness of Pius V compelled him to leave Rome. 
He went back, however, and died there in 1574. 
His partnership with the papacy was more 
favorable to theological writers than to classic 
literature. — ^Aldus Manutius, the younger 
( 1547-97 ) , son of Paolo, was born Feb. 13, 1547, 
and died m Rome, Oct. 28, 1597. At the age of 
nine his name appeared on the title-page of the 
Eleganze della lingua toscana e latina. In 1561, 
whether with or without help we do not know, 
he produced a w'ork on Latin spelling, Ortho- 
graphtce Ratio, which he completed with an 
Epitome OrthographiCB in 1575, both highly 
valuable books In 1572 Aldo married Francesca 
Lucrezia, daughter of Bartolommeo Giunta, 
grandson of that Giunta who had established the 
famous Venetian press This was a lucky alli- 
ance, for the Aldine press had been steadily de- 
clining, w’hile the other was growing richer. In 
1574 his father’s death in Rome made Aldo the 
younger head of the firm. His commentary of 
the Ars Poctxca of Horace (1576) maintained 
the family’s traditional blending of good print- 
ing and scholarship. As a professor of belles- 
lettres Aldo w'ent to Bologna ( 1585 ) , and thence 
to Pisa (1587). There he print^ Alberti’s 
comedy Philodoanus, and attributed it strangely 
to Lepidus. In 1588 he went to Rome and again 
turned to printing, with Clement VIII as his 
patron, until liis death. 

Bibliography. Goldsmid, A Bibliographical 
Sketch of the Udine Press at Venice (Edin- 
burgh, 1887); Pierre de Nolhac, “Les corre- 
spondents d’Aldo Manuce,” in Studi e documenti 
dt storia c diritto^ vol viii (Turin, 1887) , Cas- 
tellani. La stampa a Venezia dalla sua engine 
alia morte di Aldo Manuzio seniore (Venice, 
1889) ; Henri Omont, Catalogue des livres grecs 
et latins imprimis par Aide Manuce (Paris, 
1 892 ) ; Ongania, L’ arte della stampa nel rina- 
scimento itahano a Venezia (Venice, 1895); G. 
H Putnam, Bools and their Makers dunng the 
Middle Ages (2 vols , New York, 1896), J. S. 
Kennard, Some Early Printers and their ColO’ 
phons (Philadelphia, 1902) ; T L De Vinne, 
Notable Printers of Italy durvng the Fifteenth 
Century (New York, 1910) ; Fowler, “The Auto- 
graphs of Petrarch’s Rerum Vulgarium Frag- 
menta,” in the Libraiy (London, 1911). See 
Aldine Editions 

MAN WHO LAUGHS, The See Homme 

QUI BIT, L’ 

MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, The. A 
story by Edward Everett Hale, first published 
anonymously in the Atlantic Monthly (1863). 

MANX CAT. See Domestic Cats, under Cat. 

MANX LITERATURE. The Celtic dialect 
still spoken by about 3000 persons on the west 
coast of the Isle of Man is closely related 
to Irish and Scottish Gaelic, standing nearer on 
the whole to the latter. (See Celtic Lan- 
guages.) Unlike both of them, Manx has aban- 
doned the traditional Gaelic orthography and 
modeled its spelling rather upon English. Manx 
literature, so far as preserved, is scanty and 
confined to the modern period. The principal 
monuments are the translations of the Book of 
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Common Praver and of the Bible. The former 
was first published in 1765; the latter in 1771- 
75. But an older manuscript version of the 
Prayer Book, completed by Bishop Phillips in 
1610, has been recently printed by John Rh^ 
and A. W. Moore (Douglas, 1895). Moore has 
also published several books dealing with the 
history and popular traditions of the Isle of 
Man. The native literature, of which this au- 
thor gives specimens, consists principally of 
ballads, and carvels (the local term for carols) 
sung on Christmas Eve 

Bibliography. A general account of Manv 
remains was given by H. Jenner in the Trans- 
actions of the London Philological Society 
(London, 1877). John Kelly’s Practical Oram- 
mar of Manx and Manx Dictionary have both 
been published by the Manx Society (Douglas, 
1859 ) . Professor Rhys contributed an investiga- 
tion on the Outlines of Manx Phonology to the 
edition of Bishop Phillips’s Book of Common 
Prayer (ib., 1894). The following publications 
of A. W. Moore are all of value The Surnames 
and Place Names of the Isle of Man (London, 
1890) , The Folk-Lore of the Isle of Man (Doug- 
las, 1891) ; Manx Carols (ib, 1891) ; A History 
of the Isle of Man (London, 1900) P. M C. Ker- 
mode’s Manx Crosses (London, 1907) is devoted 
to the inscribed and sculptured monuments of 
the Isle of Man from about the end of the fifth 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century. For 
Manx folklore, see John Clague, Cooinaghtyn 
Manninaqh, or Manx Reminiscences ( Castletown, 
1911) For a brief sketch of Manx literature, 
consult L. C. Stern, “Schottisch gklische und 
Manx Literatur,” in Die romanischen Litera- 
turen und Sprachen (Berlin, 1909). Edmund 
Goodw'in’s First Lessons in Manx (Dublin, 1911) 
is also a useful w’ork. 

MAN-YO-SHU, man’-yft-shSo' (Jap., Col- 
lection of a Thousand Leaves). The most an- 
cient anthology in the Japanese language. It 
was formed in the eighth century A.D., being one 
of the first books written in Japan. It retains 
the highest place in the estimation of Japanese 
critics, and a whole literature has gathered 
around it To the foreign student its chief 
value is in its facts and allusions, which make 
it a prime source for the study of ancient Japan- 
ese history and sociology. 

MANZANARES, mfin’tha-nH^r&s A town in 
the Province of Ciudad Real, Spain, situated 98 
miles south of Madrid, in a vast and arid 
plateau known as La Mancha, 1980 feet above 
the sea level (Map* Spain, D 3). The town is 
well built and contains a modern church of 
Gothic architecture and an ancient, moat-sur- 
rounded castle, built after the defeat of the 
Moors at Las Navas de Tolosa (1212). The 
country around is fiat, requiring irrigation to 
render* the soil productive. The climate is health- 
ful and delightful; the chief industry is the 
raising of saffron and making Valdepe&is wine. 
There are manufactures of cloth, soap, and 
brandy. Pop., 1900, 11,181; 1910, 14,176. 

MANZANLLLO, mfin’sa-n^yd. A port in 
the Province of Santiago de Cuba. Cuba (Map: 
Cuba, H 6). It is situated on the west coast 
of the province, at the head of the Gulf of Gua- 
canayabo, ifi a low and unhealthful region sur- 
rounded by mangrove swamps. Though not 
very attractive in appearance, it is regularly 
built, with straight and wide streets crossing at 
right angles. It has four high schools, several 
hospitals, and a good market. The roadsted. 
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protected by the Keys of Manzanillo, forms a 
capacious harbor. Tjie city serves as the port 
of Bayamo, and is the outlet for the producte 
of the fertile Cauto Valley, the chief of which 
are surar, tobacco, and lumber. It is the seat 
of a United States consular agent. Pop., 1899, 
urban, 14,464, municipal, 32,288; 1907, urban, 
16,819, municipal, 64,900. 

MAJfZAMTLIfO {Puerto de Colima), ‘ A sea- 
port of the State of Colima, Mexico, situated on 
the beautiful bay of Manzanillo, an arm of the 
Pacific (Map: Mexico, G 8). The Mexican gov- 
ernment has transformed the bay into an excel- 
lent harbor by the construction of an extensive 
breakwater and sea wall. It is served by a num- 
ber of steamship lines, and a national railway 
connects it with Colima, the capital of the 
state, 40 miles inland. In 1913 its exports, con- 
sisting of bullion, hides, timber, and coffee, were 
valued at $306,317, and its imports, chiefly ma- 
chinery and vehicles, amounted to $1,486,148. 
It is the seat of a United States consul Pop., 
1910, 1503. Consult P. F Martin, Mexico of 
the Twentieth Century (New York, 1907). 

MANZANITA, mdn'za-ne'ta. A California 
shrub. See Abctostaphtlos and Plate of Cali- 
fornia Shbubs. 


MANZONI, m&n-dzo'ni, Alessandro (1785- 
1873). An Italian poet and novelist, born at 
Milan, li/^rch 7, 1785. Having completed his 
earl^ training at Milan and Pavia, he accom- 
panied his mother (a daughter of Cesare Bec- 
caria) to Paris in 1805, and with her he fre- 
quented some of the most fashionable salons, es- 
pecially ^ those in which the encyclopaedic and 
rationalistic ideas of the preceding century still 
retained a hold But the skeptical opinions 
tnax this Parisian sojourn gave him were not to 
^st Ills acquaintance with the French scholar 
raunel began at this time and greatly influ- 
enced his later artistic development Back in 
Milan in 1808, he married Enrichetta Blondel, 
a foMower of the Reformed religion The couple 
went to Pans, and there in 1810 the marriage 
according to the rites of the 
Catholic faith, which the wife embraced and 
which Manzoni practiced from this time on with 
sincere ardor. After 1810 he made his home in 
the region of Milan. He was on terms of closest 
intimacy wuth such writers as Massimo d’Aze- 
glio, who married his daughter, Tommaso Grossi, 
the novelist, and Berchet During his later 
years he became the acknowledged leader of 
Italian thinkers and men of letters, among whom 
^ numberless friends and correspondents. 
Although an avowed patriot, he played no very 
public part in the struggles for political inde- 
pendence, so that he was included in no pro- 
scription. He became a Senator in 1860. He 
died May 22, 1873. During his youthful period 
Manzoni produced poems after the manner of the 
school of classicists, reflecting his earlier skepti- 
cal feelings, eg., the Trionfo della liberfd, ob- 
viously written under the influence of Monti; a 
composition in blank verse entitled In morte di 
Carlo Imhonati, and the Urania. The period be- 
tween 1816 and 1825 was his most active one in 
the production of works in both prose and verse. 
To it belong the Inni sacri, which aae full of ex- 
alted religious sentiment, one or two political 
oanzoni, and the poem that made him really 
famous, the Cinque maygio, an ode on the death 
of Napoleon (1821). Of this same period are 
his dramatic compositions with which he hoped 


to inaugurate a reform in the Italian theatre. 
They are the Conte dt Carmagnola and the 
Adelchiy the former published in 1820 and the 
latter in 1822 (at Milan). Admirable as liter- 
ary performances, they are not adaptable to 
scenic production, and neither was well received 
at home, although Goethe warmly praised the 
Conte di Carmagnola. In connection with these 
pieces Manzoni enunciated the following prmci- 
plcs: the dramatic composer should adapt the 
poetic invention to the historic fact and not fol- 
low the contrary practice; the unities of time 
and place need not be observed; the style and 
the dialogue should be perfectly natural; and 
the chorus, a sort of commentary on the events 
enacted, should provide a place in which the 
author may freely express his own feelings. Of 
the prose publications of Manzoni, noteworthy 
is the Morale cattoheo (Milan, 1819), a reply to 
Sismondi’s strictures upon Catholicism. His 
critical output is remarkable for its trenchancy 
and soundness. His masterpiece is the novel I 
promeasi spoat*(The Betrothed) (Milan, 1825- 
26). Somewhat cumbersome in plot, this ro- 
mance, for its sage reflections on human nature, 
its graphic descriptions (especially that of the 
plague at Milan in 1631), and its masterly por- 
trayal of characters, has deeply influenced ma- 
ture minds of every nation* such a scholar as 
the American Andrew D. White calls it the best 
historical novel ever written Many of its fig- 
ures — the unnamed knight, repentant in the con- 
sciousness of sin. Fra Cristoforo, the monk of un- 
swerving piety and sacrifice, the weak but very 
human priest Don Abbondio, Gertrude, the nun 
with no love for her calling — have become uni- 
versal types Aside from its aitistic merit, the 
romance has great value as an historical study 
of the seventeenth century in Italy In its 
revised form (1840) it became the illustration 
of Manzoni's theory of the national Italian lan- 
guage, as regards vocabulary and syntax (see 
Italian Language), and as such still figures as 
an important language text in Italian schools. 
It had numerous epigones among later novels 
(eg, the Monaco di Monza of Rosini ) The ode 
of Pentecost (from the Inmsacrt) and the Cinque 
maggio (translated into English, Oxford, 1905) 
are masterpieces of the first order, and are the 
best reflections of the force of religion in Man- 
zoni’s intellectual outlook on life. 

Bibliography. Opere vane di A. Manzoni 
(Milan, 1845-70, with additional prose works) ; 
the edition of his letters or Epistolano, by G 
Sforza (ib, 1882—83); Bersezio, A. Manzoni, 
studio hiografico e critico (Turin, 1873) ; Vis- 
mara, Bibhografia manzoniana (Milan, 1875) , 
De Gubernatis, A Manzoni, studio hiografico 
(Florence, 1879); C. Canttl, A Manzoni, re- 
mtniscenzc (Milan, 1885) ; V. Waille, Le roman- 
tisme de Manzoni (Paris, 1890) ; English trans- 
lation by Featherstonhaugh (Washington, 1834) ; 
annotated edition with notes and vocabulary 
in English, by Geddes-Wilkins (Boston, 1911); 
edition of principal works in two volumes edited 
by F. Martini (Milan, 1914). 

MAORI, ma'd-ri. The Polynesian race found 
in New Zealand by the first white men who dis- 
covered the island. Above the average in stat- 
ure, they are more or less robust, with athletic 
frames. The head form is dolichocephalic. The 
women for the most part are strong and vigor- 
ous. Both sexes are adepts in swimming and 
the people are fond of bodily exercise. Some au- 
thorities hold, on insufficient grounds, that the 
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Maoris and other Eastern Polynesians are non- 
Malay, and Gaucasic rather than Mongolic, al- 
though they admittedly speak dialects of the 
common Malayo-Polynesian speech. A few more 
venturesome inquirers have even sought to show 
that the Maori tongue is related to the Aryan 
family of languages. But all such efforts are 
vain. The Moriori of Chatham Islands are hardly 
more than a branch of the Maori, with perhaps 
more of a pre 7 Maori Melanesian intermixture, 
noticeable not only in physical characteristics, 
but also in art, weapons, etc. The Maoris are 
noted for their tattooing, their ornamental and 
decorative art, their epic poetry, legends, and 
mythology. In earlier times they were among 
the most cannibalistic of Polynesian peoples, de- 
spite their relatively high culture. Their long 
and valiant struggle wi& the British colonists, 
in the course of which they displayed some bril- 
liant war tactics, gained for them the respect 
of their opponents, and they now have their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature on the same 
basis as their white fellow countrymen. The 
Maoris, scattered over parts of the northern 
island and the northern portion of the southern 
island, seem, according to the last census, to be 
increasing in numbers. Considerable intermar- 
riage has also taken place. There were two 
Maoris in the New Zealand cabinet of 1906. 

Bibliography. Otto Finsch, Reise \n der 
Sudsce (Vienna, 1884) ; J. White, The Ancient 
History of the Maori, his Mythologfy and Trad/t- 
tions (London, 1889) ; E. Tregear, Maori Poly- 
ncsian Comparative Dietionary (Wellington, 
1891) ; Robley, Moleo, or Maori Tattooing (Lon- 
don, 1806) , Reeves, The Long White Cloud (ib., 
1808) , E Tregear, The Maori Race (Welling- 
ton, 1004) , W. Dittmer, Te tohunga: Ancient 
Legends and Traditions of the Maoris (New 
York, 1007) , James Cowan, The Maoris of "New 
Zealand, in “Makers of Australasia” (Melbourne, 
1910) , S. P Smith, The Original Home of the 
Maori (3d ed , Christchurch, 1910) ; J. M. Beel, 
The Wilds of Maoriland (London, 1914) ; also 
Journal of the Polynesian Society (Wellington, 
1902 et seq ) . See Polyxesians. 

MAP (from Lat. mappa, napkin). The rep- 
resentation of the whole or a portion of the 
earth’s surface, or of the heavens, upon a plane 
surface, usually on a greatly reduced scale. Map 
and chart (q.v.) are nearly synonymous terms, 
though the latter is now chiefly used to desig- 
nate a map designed for navigational or astro- 
nomical pui poses The earliest maps of the 
simpler sort were doubtless prehistoric, as from 
the accounts of explorers of old as well as of 
modern times it has been found that many of the 
most ignorant and primitive savages make and 
use rude plans of their surroundings, whether 
of land or water, while Eskimo and American 
Indians have been found able to understand the 
charts of the white man in addition to making 
for themselves rude maps. The earliest his- 
torical record of map making is that of Sargon, 
King of Akkad, one of the states of Babylonia, 
which existed before the formation of the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian Empire. The date of these 
maps is about 3800 b c , and they are cadastral 
or topographical surveys, with a pretense at ac- 
curacy in the representation of lands, inasmuch 
as they were prepared for purposes of taxation. 
Other surveys in Babylonia and Assyria are 
depicted on clay tablets dating from 2300 to 
2100 B.C., now in the British Museum. At least 
as early as 1300 B.c. map making was common in 


Egypt, as at the time of Ramses II (Sesostris 
of the Greek historians, 1333-1300 b.g.) a sur- 
vey and map of the country were made in view 
of the necessity of apportioning land and the 
readjustment of the boundaries after the Nile 
floods. In fact, under these conditions the 
pharaohs had virtually to maintain a land 
office. According to Herodotus, such early work 
was the origin of geometry and surveying, with 
consequent map construction. The oldest map 
extant is an Egyptian papyrus of the thirteenth 
century B.c. in which some Nubian gold mines 
are shown. 

One of the first students of the world-wide 
geography was Thales of Miletus (624-543 B.c.) ; 
and Anaximander '(610-546), his pupil, is cred- 
ited by Strabo with making the first map of the 
world, while Diogenes Laertius states that not 
only did he make a map of earth and sea, but 
also constructed a globe. According to Agathe- 
merus and Herodotus, Hecatseus (550-475) of 
Miletus, who had traveled extensively in Egypt, 
Persia, Libya, Spain, and Italy, improved, cor- 
rected, and greatly extended the map of Anaxi- 
mander. Thales is reported to have divided the 
earth into five climatic zones, much as they are 
recognized to-dav, though this is also ascribed 
both to the Pythagoreans and to Parmenides 
of Elea (544-430 Bc ), and the latter was said 
to bc the first to assert that the earth was of 
spherical form and at the centre of the universe. 
It is probable that Thales was the first to use 
meridians on a map and possibly the first to 
draw the equator; he is credited with the dis- 
covery that the plane of the ecliptic is inclined 
to that of the equator and made a rough meas- 
urement of the inclination. 

Up to the time of Thales, and even later, the 
world was considered as a plane. Thales, how- 
ever, is said to have suggested the spherical 
shape of the earth, and this is probable if he 
was the originator of the climatic zones; but we 
are told by Aristotle and Plutarch that, inasmuch 
as his pupil Anaximander considered the earth 
to be a disk or a section of a cylinder rest- 
ing in the centre of the hollow celestial sphere, 
it is doubtful if Thales held more correct views 
Very soon afterward the Pythagorean school of 
philosophy, if not Pythagoras himself, taught 
that the earth was spherical, though this hypoth- 
esis was based more upon ideas of symmetiw 
than upon known facts. The proof of the earth^s 
sphericity was left to Aristotle (384-322), who 
drew this conclusion from the shadow of the 
earth cast upon the sun in eclipses, and though 
he made no maps of which we have record, he 
may be said to have founded scientific geography 
and map making. 

Diccearchus of Messina, a pupil of Aristotle, 
constructed maps of Hellas and is said to have 
estimated the size of the earth on an oval map 
of the world he constructed. He is supposed 
to have been the first to draw a parallel of lati- 
tude on a map, such a line having been derived 
and drawn on his map from observations of the 
length of the shadow cast the sun. 

The first attempt to measure the actual size of 
the earth was made by Eratosthenes (c.275- 
195), from whom scientific geography may be 
said to date. (See Eratosthenes.) Appointed 
keeper of the Alexandrian Library by l^lemy 
Euergetes in 245, he started his map making b^ 
determining the difference in latitude between 
Alexandria and Syene by measuring the shadow 
of the sun as cast by a gnomon or pillar at each 
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place OD the same day, and then after computa- 
tion determined in linear measure the length of 
the correspcmding arc of meridian. He deter- 
mined the latitude of Alexandria, Syene, and 
Mero^ through which he traced his initial 
meridian. He obtained the distance l)etwecn 
Alexandria and Syene from maps made by 
Egyptian royal surveyors, as 5000 stadia, 
which corresponded to one-fifth part of a 
circle. From the data thus obtained, he con- 
cluded that the length of a degree of latitude 
was about 700 stadia. Assuming the stadium to 
have been 164 meters (Dorpfeld), this would 
give the length of a degree as 114,800 meters 
<61.9463 modern geographical miles of 6080.20 
feet), which is 3992 meters (2 154 geographical 
miles) in excess of its real value. This dif- 
ference may have been due in part to the fact 
that Syene and Alexandria are not on the same 
meridian or longitude as Eratosthenes supposed . 
but there was established the earliest system 
of geographical coordinates which is fundamen- 
tal to all accurate mapping, either in whole or 
in detail Notwithstanding the error, this was 
an enormous step forward towards accui acy, and 
the map he prepared from information obtained 
in the great library was far superior to that 
of any predecessor. 

Grates of Mallus, who died in 145 b.c , was the 
first to construct a globe which represented the 
views of the earth held by the Stoic school of 
philosophy In this the symmetry ideas of the 
Pythagorean school are found carried still fur- 
ther. Since land exists on both sides of the 
equator, he concluded that the known continent 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa must be balanced by 
another on the opposite side of the world. The 
resulting globe had an equatorial ocean and a 
meridional one, the two dividing the world into 
four parts each containing an inhabited conti- 
nent. On this globe the existence of such conti- 
nents as North and South America and Austra- 
lia was anticipated. As showing the effect of this 
arrangement in modes of thought it may be said 
that such a globe so divided by bands early be- 
came typical as one of the insignia of royalty 

Hipparchus of Rhodes (fl. c.l60 B.c.) compiled 
no maps, but his labors in the field of geography, 
astronomy, and mathematics were most impor- 
tant and helpful to map making On the 
strength of his astronomical knowledge he criti- 
cized the work of Eratosthenes, describing its 
defects and their remedies. He showed the de- 
sirability of constructing large maps upon a rec- 
tangular projection or plan where the feature 
of a curved or spherical surface was represented 
on a plane in such a way as not so greatly to 
distort the areas at equal distances, devising 
what are known in map making as the ortho- 
graphic and stereographic projections, described 
later in this article. He placed at e<]|ual dis- 
tances the meridians and parallels which Era- 
tosthenes had arranged somewhat arbitrarily, 
and in order to secure accuracy he showed that 
the positions of places — both in latitude and 
longitude — should be determined astronomically; 
he also pointed out that longitude could be de- 
termined astronomically by the eclipses of the 
sun and moon, instead of being based merely 
on the itineraries or estimated or roughly meas- 
ured distances of travelers and sailors, as had 
been done hitherto. Though he constructed no 
maps, Hipparchus made a celestial globe which 
was in Alexandrian Library in the time of 
Marinus, 300 years later; and by considering the 
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earth a sphere and dividing it by great circles 
perpendicular to the equator and extending to 
the poles, and by parallel lines at ec^ual dis- 
tances from the equator to the poles, he not 
only made geography possible as an exact sci- 
ence, but provided the introduction to modern 
ideas of latitude and longitude. 

During this long period map making does 
not appear to have progressed, though Strabo 
( 50 B C.-24 A.D ) added considerably to geo- 
graphical science and knowledge, and the cam- 
paigns of the Romans, of which rough itineraries 
or crude maps were prepared, gave much infor- 
mation in regard to regions previously unknown. 
A military map of the Roman provinces was 
made under the order of Julius Caesar by three 
surveyors, who began their work in 44 B c and 
continued it for 25 years. Such military maps 
and the itineraries of travelers, however, must 
be considered at their face value, for they did 
not represent places in their relative distances, as 
would a map based on latitude and longitude 
Thus, in the Peutingerian Table, a Roman tttne^ 
rana picta^ in one of the oldest surviving medi- 
£pval maps, now in the Royal Library in Vienna, 
there is seen a thirteenth-century copy of an 
old Roman original showing the Roman world 
at the time of Theodosius ( 393 ad) It is some 
18 feet in length and more than 1 foot in breadth, 
embracing the region from Spain to India. See 
Itineraby, Peutingerian Table. 

But, returning to more scientific maps, men- 
tion next may be made of the woik of Marinus 
of Tyre (c.l20 ad ), which is known from the 
description furnished by Ptolemy. Marinus, who 
studied the work of his predecessors and all 
other accumulated geographical data, was the 
first to determine the geographical positions of 
laces on his map by using a projection or plan 
ased on their latitudes and longitudes. This 
plan was not really a projection as understood 
by modern geographers, as it had the parallels 
and meridians equidistant and at right angles, 
and as the relative lengths of the degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude were based on a central par- 
allel for which the latitude of Rhodes as taken, 
regions to the north and south naturally were 
distorted both in aiea and shape. The errors of 
this chart were even further increased by his 
adopting the length of a degree of latitude, 500 
stadia, as determined by the Stoic geographer 
Posidonius, instead of accepting the more accu- 
rate determination of 700 stadia made by 
Eratosthenes 

Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria (c.190-270 
A D ) was one of the greatest geographers, as- 
tronomers, mathematicians, and map makers of 
all times; and fortunately most of his work, 
both the maps and the indexes of places, has 
come down to us, but only in copies with doubt- 
ful authentication His knowledge of geog- 
raphy, astronomy, and mathematics eminently 
fitted him for map making, which was on4 of 
the least of his achievements, important as it 
was. He made maps largely by compilation, 
editing the work of previous geographers and 
particularly correcting many errors of Marinus 
and to a large degree the distortion of his maps. 
He also furnished descrijitions of them with 
tables of geographical positions of places, so that 
the maps could be reproduced by others having 
copies of the original data, and in fact this was 
done extensively. 

Ptolemy was responsible for two projections 
— one a modified conical, where the parallels were 
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curved and the meridians straiglit,^ and the other 
also a modified conical, but having both par- 
allels and meridians curved — ^both being seen 
in his maps of the world. In the first pro- 
jection he preserves the correct relations be- 
tween latitude and longitude at the equator and 
the extreme northern limit of his chart (lati- 
tude of Thule or the Hebrides). In the second 
plan he preserves the correct relations at the 
northern (Thule, about 65 degrees north) and 
southern (Agisymba, 20 degrees south) limits, 
at the equator, and at the parallels of Morofi 
(about 15 degrees north) and Svene (about 25 
degrees north). Ptolemy's small maps, 26 in 
number, according to the oldest extant edition 
of 1478, are drawn upon a simple rectan^lar 
projection, their moderate areas not requiring 
the curve of the meridians or parallels to secure 
adequate accuracy. 

Ptolemy's maps as planned and executed by 
him were a great advance upon those of hfs 
predecessors, but unfortunately he, like Marinus, 
followed the estimates of Posidonius instead of 
the more exact measurements of Eratosthenes 
as to the size of the earth, using 500 stadia 
as the length of a degree of latitude instead of 
700. I’he known world was therefore unduly 
expanded in longitude (and at some places in 
latitude) on Ptolemy’s charts, the east coast of 
Asia being shown to extend so far to the east- 
ward as to place it 0000 miles or less from the 
west coast of Europe. Ptolemy’s work, after 
being neglected for centuries, w'as revived in the 
fifteenth century, and his maps were known, 
copied, and extended These maps were known 
to and studied by Columbus, and the compara- 
tive shortness of the distance from Europe to 
Asia was one of the reasons which led him to 
believe he could successfully reach China by 
sailing westwaid. While Ptolemy’s work was 
of great value at this time, yet mariners and ge- 
ographers, aided by geographical discovery dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, realized 
tliat the errors were both fundamental and de- 
tailed, so that his authority became undermined 
with the development of the more modern 
cartography. 

Soon after the death of Ptolemy there came 
an end to nearly all development of science in 
the Christian world The Church at this time 
included in its domain science as well as all other 
forms of learning, and tlie fathers, such as St 
Augustine, then such theologians as Thomas 
Aquinas and the popes regarded the Bible as the 
sole repository of wisdom, scientific as well as 
spiritual, and adhered blindly to a literal inter- 
pretation of its text. The bi^ops of Alexandria 
destroyed the rehabilitated Alexandrian Library 
and the Serapeum and scattered the priceless 
iccords of previous scientific achievement. For 
a thousand years now the intellectuality of the 
Christian peoples reverted to the beliefs ante- 
dating the rise of Greek philosophy; geography 
and map making suffered with other branches 
of science. The clear and intelligible maps and 
scientific methods of Ptolemy were neglected and 
forgotten for a thousand years, and instead there 
were put forth grotesque and fanciful represen- 
tations of land and water which form all the 
commentary necessary as to the intellectual 
state of the times. Some were rectangular, some 
circular, all consisted of fancifully £aped land 
surrounded by the ^'circumfluent ocean.” Many 
contained fantastic figures of princes and scrip- 
tural characters as well as legendary beasts and 


monsters. The map still in existence in the 
cathedral at Hereford, England, and dating from 
1283, is interesting as indicating an increasing 
knowledge of geography at this time while still 
preserving many of the absurdities of the pa- 
tristic period. 

Thus the Christian world — ^not so the Moham- 
medan. As soon as the blind fanaticism and 
fury of their early conquests were spent, the 
various Mohammedan rulers encouraged sci- 
ence, literature, and commerce. They sought 
learning and philosophy wherever it was to be 
found, and much that has survived of the work 
of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and of other Greeks and 
Egyptian learned men has come down through 
them. Moreover, th^ developed and greatly im- 
proved and practicalized the science and infor- 
mation they received. Among the many things 
with which they dealt were charts and maps, 
which they made more correct and more common. 

Among the most important developments of 
this period were the so-called compass maps 
which were attached to the portolani or books 
of sailing directions for mariners trading in the 
Mediterranean. The distinguishing feature of 
these charts was a great number of lines radiat- 
ing from one or more centres. The exact use 
made of these lines is uncertain, but it may be 
that they served to show the general directions 
of places from each other. As they were drawn 
without regard to land and water, they did not 
show practicable routes for vessels; and as they 
seem to have been common before the introduc- 
tion of the compass, they were not designed for 
use with it. The origin of the portolani charts 
is unknown, but they show that much advance 
had been made in accuracy of knowledge con- 
cerning latitude and longitude since the days of 
Ptolemy. Some of these charts were more am- 
bitious and covered as much of the earth as was 
known, and we know that one by Toscanelli, 
made about 1474 on the basis of the travels of 
Marco Polo, was sent to Columbus. 

The discovery of America aroused interest in 
science and secular learning and caused a gen- 
eral skepticism as to previously accepted facts 
and a distrust of the hitherto accepted ideas as 
to astronomy, cosmogony, and geograph5\ For 
nearly 1500 years science and the Church had 
been in opposition, and naturally this extended 
to map making. The Spanish conquistadores 
found that the Peruvians had ordinary maps 
and maps in relief, while the Mexicans had ca- 
dastral plans of villages and towns and a map 
of the coast, but the Spanish Conquest put an 
end to all development in that part of the world. 

The discovery of America, which continent 
first appeared in the Waldseemuller map of 
1507 and in Ruysch’s map of 1508, upset views 
as to the shape of the earth, but the Church al- 
lowed the facts to spread but slowly and op- 
posed the ideas of Copernicus and Kepler, but 
the truth necessarily prevailed in time. The re- 
sult was a great impetus towards exploration 
and map making. The works of Ptolemy, Hippar- 
chus, and Eratosthenes were again considered, 
especially in view of the fundamental principles 
upon which the work was executed, and maps 
began to be constructed upon real projections 
and with more attention to collecting the results 
of explorations. The map of the world made by 
Gerhard Kremer (Mercator) in 1569 is by far 
the best produced up to that time. Its principal 
errors are the undue width of North America 
and an extension of the Antarctic continent too 
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far to the northward — so far indeed as to con- 
nect it to Australia, of which the southern coast 
was then unknown. Mercator’s charts were en- 
grayed on copper and were among the first in 
which reprodu^ion by this method was employed. 



FXO. 1 ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 
Showme lines of projection 


Since the time of Mercator the development of 
map making has continued without a break, not 
only as regards scientific improvement of the 
projections and of the methods of reproduction 
but also as regards accuracy of delineation and 
of geographic positions, which has been ren- 
dered possible by the extension of geographic 
knowledge and the perfection of modem surveys 
Map making has also been extended to cover 
geological, meteorological, and other terrestrial 
phenomena; to show elevations or depressions 
in the earth’s surface by variations in color, 
contour lines, and maps in relief , and to exhibit 
by suitable means the mineralogical character 
of the earth’s crust or its magnetic forces. 

Most civilized countries now are quite accu- 
rately and more or less completely mapped on 
a large scale, the first attempt in this direction 
being made in 1733 by Cesar Cassini, the direc- 
tor of the astronomical observatory at Paris. 
Assisted at first by the French Academy of Sci- 
ences and afterward by a private company, he 
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undertook to map the entire area of France. The 
first sheets appeared in 1744 and the last were 
completed in 1793 The work aroused wide- 
spread interest in all civilized countries and so 
forcibly illustrated the value of accurate maps 
that the French government undertook an elab- 
orate survey, an example that has been generally 


followed in Europe and America. In the United 
States the map-making establishments are the 
Geological Survey (q.v.), which is bringing out 
topographical and geological maps of the whole 
country, the Coast and Geodetic Survey (q.v.), 
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Fig. 3. btbrbograpric projection. 

On the plane of a mendian and on a tangent plane, showing 
hnes of projection 

which publishes charts of the coast and harbors, 
and the Hydrographic Office (q.v.) of the Navy, 
which publishes charts of the Great Lakes and 
of the oceans, coasts, and harbors of the world 
beyond the limits of the United States 

The number of types of projection used in the 
official and private maps of the diffeient coun- 
tries, as well as the difference in scales, nomen- 
clature, symbols, character of information pre- 
sented, etc , has caused much trouble to geog- 
raphers, map makers, engineers, educators, and 
others throughout the world. Several interna- 
tional conferences have been called to consider 
the various geographic and constructional ques- 
tions of general interest. The conference of 1909 
took place in London The United States and 
the principal European nations were represented. 
Among other matters decided upon was the con- 
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struction of an international map of the world 
on a uniform scale, each nation mapping its 
own areas. 

This map is to be prepared on a modified poly- 
conic projection (hereinafter described) with 
a scale of 1 in 1,000,000 (about 16 statute miles 
to the inch) and will be made up of sheets cov- 
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1. HEREFORD WORLD MAP, 1283. A typical mediaeval mapon which are shown scripturaf allusions as wefi as geograph- 
ical myths and fables. It is preserved at Hereford Cathedral, England 

2. PEUTINGER TABLE A Thirteenth Century copy of an old Roman itinerary or road map. The upper section shows 
Italy, eto., and the lower the Balkan Peninsula, Rome, and Constantinople. This map is in the Royal Library, Vienna. 
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PORTOLAN CHART BY BARTOLEMEO OLIVES, 1558 

From a photograph by Edv'ard Luther Stevenson, Ph. D 
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ering 6* of longitude and 4* of latitude. The 
sheet containing New York City (40® to 44® N., 
72® to 78® W. ) is about 17.5 by 20 inches exclusive 
of border. By trimming off the border the sheets 
may be joined to form a large map covering any 
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On a plane tangent at lat. 30° N . showing lines of pro- 
jection. 

desired area The work is in progress in all 
countries which were represented at the confer- 
ence and in some others which have since ac- 
ceded to the plans. It was hoped that the map 
would be completed about 1920 

Relief maps are frequently made to show the 
topographical features of a country, district, 
watershed, canal, river, mountain range, etc. If 
the scale is small the altitudes are usually ex- 
aggerated in order to give a clearer appreciation 
of details. When the scale is large this is not 
so necessary. Some relief globes have been made, 
but they are not common except for instruction 
of the blind. 

Theory of Map Construction. As the earth 
IS a spheroid, it is impossible exactly to represent 
it, or even a small portion of it, upon a plane 
surface. In order to represent parts of it upon 


single curvature, such as a cone or cylinder, and 
the resulting projection developed (i.e,, rolled 
out) upon a plane, and (3) arbitrary construc- 
tions. All are commonly termed projections, 
though only the first has any right to the des- 
ignation (and even that is not a normal pro- 
jection), while the third has no real claim to 
the title. 

Projections of the first class may be divided 
into three groups — internal, surface, and ex- 
ternal — depending upon the position of the 
point of sight, which may be inside, on the 
surface of, or outside the sphere. The only 
internal projection of importance is the gno- 
monic, and the only surface projection is the 
stereographic. The external projections are 
the orthographic, globular, Clarke’s, James’s, La 
Hire’s, Parent’s, etc The developed projections 
are the simple conical and the cylindrical Mer- 
cator’s is sometimes placed in this class, but this 
is incorrect. The arbitrary constructions in- 
clude Mercator’s and a vast number of others 
designed for various uses. 

In the central or gnomonic projection the eye 



Fig. 7. globular projection 



Fig. 6. gnomonic projection. 
On plane tangent at the pole. 


a plane with as little distortion as practicable, 
maps are prepared according to various systems 
of construction called projections. There are 
three classes of maps: (1) those made by per- 
spective projection upon a plane, (2) those per- 
spectively projected upon a curved surface Qf 


Showing mendians and parallels of latitude 10° apart. 

is supposed to be at the centre of the earth and 
the plane of projection tangent to the surface — 
usually at the equator or about 30® north or 
south latitude. As the planes of all great circles 
pass through the centre of the sphere, they are 
projected as straight lines All lines of sight on 
the earth and the path of the shortest distance 
between two points are shown as straight lines 
Within 3® from the point of tangency of the pro- 
jecting plane both distances and angles are 
quite accurately projected, but beyond 3® the 
errors increase rapidly At 60® from that point 
the distortion is very great. This projection is 
suitable for surveying sheets and maps of mod- 
erate area and for charts of large area designed 
to give great-circle courses, tracks, and distances. 
See Navigation 

In the stereographic projection the eye may 
be placed at any point in the surface of the 
sphere; the projection is made on any plane 
perpendicular to the diameter passing through 
the eye. The usual planes are the one which is 
tangent to the sphere at the opposite end of the 
diameter and the plane of the great circle of 
which the eye is the pole. In a sphere both 
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angles and shapes are projected in their true 
form, but in a spheroid this is not so, and the 
difficulties connected with the computations have 
prevent^ extensive employment of this pro- 
jection in exact mapping of the earth. 

The external projections are numerous, as 
there are certain advantages to be gained by se- 
lecting particular distances beyond the surface 
for the point of sight. The type most com- 
monly used is the orthographic in which the 
eve is assumed to be at an infinite distance and 
tne projecting lines are parallel and perpendicu- 
lar to the plane. In Clarke’s projection the dis- 
tance of the point of sight is variable and is 
adjusted to the area in such a manner as to 
give the minimum deformation. In Parent’s 
projections the distances from the centre of the 
sphere are 1.595 and 1.732 times the radius. 


the ones most commonly used. The different 
forms are designed to afford certain advantages 
—equivalent areas, similar shapes^ equal angles, 
equal distances, ^eat-circle routes, simplicity 
of construction, minimum errors of area, shape, 
angles, distances, etc., suitability for surveying 
purposes, for navigation, for representation of 
large areas, etc. Projections in which very small 
figures, angles, etc., are represented in the same 
shape as on the earth are called orthomorphic ; 
those in which equal areas of the sphere are 
shown as equal (but perhaps slightly deformed) 
areas in the projection are call^ equivalent or 
equal-area piojections; equidistant projections 
are those in which the distances, measured in 
certain directions, are the same as on the sphere 
The simplest form of the arbitrary projection 
is the ordinary globular In a hemisphere on 
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while in La Hire’s the distance is 1.707 times 
and in James’s 1.5 times. 

The developed projections are the simple con- 
ical and the cylindrical. In the conical the cone 
is tangent to the earth along some circle of lati- 
tude and the projection is perspective with the 
eye at the centre of the earth or where the nor- 
mal cuts the minor axis. After receiving the 
projection the imaginary cone is supposed to be 
cut along one of its elements and rolled out flat 
upon the paper. The meridians are evidently 
straight lines and the parallels concentric 
circles. Near the circle of tangency the distor- 
tion is small, but it rapidly increases beyond 
a distance of 3® in latitude. In the cylindrical 
projection the points on the earth’s surface are 
projected upon the cylinder by normals to the 
common diameter of the sphere and cylinder. 
The cylinder is supposed to be cut open along 
an element and rollt^ out flat on a plane. Cyl- 
indrical projections are also made perspectively 
with the eye at the centre of the sphere. The 
Mercator is popularly supposed to be developed 
in this way, but that is not so. 

The arbitrarily constructed projections are 


this projection the boundary is a great circle; 
the equator and central meridian arc shown as 
straight lines. The other meridians arc arcs of 
circles passing through the poles and cutting the 
equator at equidistant points, and the parallels 
of latitude are arcs of circles which divide the 
bounding meridian and the central meridian into 
the same number of equal parts. 

Nearly all the other arbitrary projections of 
importance make use of an imaginary cone or 
cones m the construction, or may be regarded as 
modifications of conical projections. In the true 
conical projections the meridians are straight 
lines and the parallels are arcs of circles. In 
the polyconic the central meridian and equator 
are straight, other parallels and meridians are 
curved. In the modified conical either the me- 
ridians or the parallels are curved or they are 
both curved. 

The most important of all projections is the 
Meicator. It may be regarded as construct^ 
upon a cone of definite base (the equatorial 
great circle) and infinite altitude — in other 
words, a cylinder. The popular idea of this 
projection is that it is of the perspective type. 
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projected upoicylinder tangent to the earth 
at the equatoi^ eye being at the centre of the 
earth; and thtie projection so formed is de- 
veloped by cul along a meridian and rolling 
it out upon line surface. Such is not the 
case. The totktension of the meridian from 
0 to 60® of lede is only about 25 instead of 
65 per Mnt asm by a perspective projection. 

In sailing u a fixed compass course this 
course necessaicuts all meridians at a con- 
stant angle. Ipath of a ship so steered is 
not a straight i but a curve called a rhumb 
line, (See^ Saigs.) The rhumb line join- 
ing two points er exactly coincides with the 
great circle pa^ through them except when 
they are both ohe equator or both on a me- 
ridian. The d^nce between the two in- 
creases rapidly ih the increase of difference 
of longitude be^n the points and with the 
mean latitude, bn the points are 180® apart 
the great circle idently passes through the 
nearest pole and always lies nearer the pole 


tude are published the United State! Navy De- 
partment. While the Mercator projection is 
invaluable for navigating charts it is not well 
adapted for charts of large areas except when the 
extent of latitude is moderate or when no part of 
the area is more than 30® from the equator. In 
charts of the world or of a hemisphere the rela- 
tive exaggeration of areas beyond 45® of lati- 
tude is so great as to give very wrong ideas as 
to their extent. 

The polyconic projection is quite largely used 
for surveying sheets and by the United States 
Coast Survey for nautical charts. For purposes 
of navigation these charts are not nearly so con- 
venient as those on Mercator’s projection, be- 
cause the ship’s track is not a straight line and 
charts of the same scale and latitude do not 
match at the edges. The polyconic projection 
is quite accurate as to distances, angles, and 
areas within 3® of longitude from the central 
meridian; beyond 60® of latitude its accuracy 
is fair throughout. The method of construction 
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than the rhumb li? As the rhumb line cuts 
all meridians at a instant angle, it can only be 
represented as a stiight line on a plane surface 
when the meridian are represented as straight 
lines and are parilel to each other; and the 
angle on the planeian only be equal to that of 
the sphere or spheaid when the projected lati- 
tudes are progressiely increased so that the re- 
lation between theiengths of a minute of lati- 
tude and a minute^f longitude at any point of 
a sphere is the saae as that existing between 
similar lengths on the map. 

If (D 18 the distnce (on the map) from the 
^uator to any paallel of latitude L ; and if R 
IS the equatorial *adiuB of the earth, M the 
modulus of common logarithms, and e the earth’s 

eccentricity, then a; = ^logtan (46“ + JL) - 

i2(^sinL — Je^sin*!/ Je^sin*!/ ....). 

For the sphere c becomes zero and the second 
tenn disappears. To express a in terms of 
minutes of equatorhl longitude, substitute R = 

3437.74677 and = 2.30268. Tables showing 

the value of x for every degree and minute of lati- 


assumes a series of cones tangent to the sphere 
at equidistant parallels of latitude. These cones 
are rolled out both ways from the central me- 
ridian, each base forming a circle with the slant 
height of the cone as a radius The successive 
bases form the parallels of latitude On these 
the correct longitude is laid off from the central 
meridian and the points on adjacent parallels 
joined to form the other meridians. 

One of the most useful projections is the or- 
thomorphic conical projection with two standard 
parallels. This was devised 1^ Lambert, but is 
commonly attributed to Gauss. It is of the 
simple conical type in which all the meridians 
meet at a point beyond the limits of the map. 
The correct meridional lengths are laid off along 
the central meridian. The parallels are circu- 
lar arcs of large radius. Two parallels (at 
about one-sixth the total length of the chart in 
latitude from top and bottom) are selected as 
standards. The correct spheroidal lengths are 
laid off on these parallels and the meridians 
drawn through corresponding points. The other 
parallels are arcs of circles having the same 
centre, pass through the correct latitude points 
on the central meridian, and therefore intercept 
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the correcst lengths on all meridians. This pro- 
jection is well suited to the representation of 
the whole northern or southern hemisphere on 
a single sheet, and is very correct as regards 
areas, angles, shapes, and distances for a range 
of 40** in latitude and fairly so for a range of 



60**. It is particularly well suited for maps of 
smaller areas. 

If for tioo standard parallels we substitute 
one, we get the simple conical projection This 
has no particular merits, its range of accuracy 
being confined to a narrow belt of latitude on 
each side of the standard parallel. 

Bonne’s projection is much used in geographies 
and atlases It is a modified conical. The cen- 
tral meridian is a straight line on which are 
laid off the correct spheroidal distances between 
parallels. The parallels are arcs of concentric 
circles. One of them is selected as the standard 
and this is struck with a radius of p cot L, m 
which p is the length of the normal to a merid- 
ian (which IS an ellipse) intercepted between 
the circumference and the minor (polar of the 
sphere) axis and L is the latitude of the par- 
allel The other parallels are struck with the 
same centre and intercept correct intervals of 
latitude on the central meridian On each par- 
allel are marked the correct distances between 
meridians as derived from the spheroid The 
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With rectified meridians and two standard parallels. 


corresponding points are connected to form the 
meridians of the map. Bonne’s projection is an 
improvement of one of Ptolemy’s. It is an 
equal -area projection and is suitable for maps 
of not more than 120** of longitude and on one 
side of the equator; beyond 60** from the central 
meridian the distortion of shapes is considerable. 

The sinusoidal or Flamsteed’s projection is 
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similar to Bonne’s in construction except that 
the parallels are straight lines perpendicular to 
the central meridian. It also is an equal-area 
projection. It is suitable for a map of 180** of 
latitude and 120** of longitude; indeed it is prob- 
ably the best of all projections for showing a 
hemisphere No projection can show the whole 
world in a continuous projection without enor- 
mous distortion of polar areas 

Zenithal projections may be perspective (all 
perspective projections are zenithal ) or arbi- 
trary. A point IS selected for the centre of the 
map All planes passing through this centre and 
the centre of the sphere cut straight lines in the 
projection and great circles in the sphere. The 
points of the sphere are laid out on the corre- 
sponding lines of the projection at distances de- 
pending upon the law of the particular projec- 
tion If perspectively, with the eye at the 
centre, we get the gnomonic , if the eye is in the 
opposite surface, the stereographic. Aside from 
these and other zenithal projections already de- 
scribed or mentioned, only two are very useful. 
One IS the equidistant siemthal and the other the 
equal-area zenithal In the equidistant zenithal 
the true lengths of the spheioidal arcs are laid 
off on the corresponding lines of the projection, 
in the other the lengths are so proportioned as 
to give equal areas A third projection is 
Airy’s, in which the errors of distance, shape, 
and direction are balanced so as to make them 
as small as possible in each direction without 
increasing them unduly in others. Zenithal pro- 
jections are adapted tc thi‘ representation of 
fairly large areas in any part of the world, but 
are chiefly (except as regards the gnomonic) em- 
ployed in polar charts. 

The projection selected for the International 
Map of the World is a modified polyconic Each 
sheet IS plotted independently on its central 
meridian, which is a stiaight line marked off 
in degrees in a manner heieinafter explained. 
Through the points so marked circles are drawn 
to represent the parallels The centres of the 
circles are on the prolongation of the central 
meridian, and the radius of each circle is A" cot 
L, in which N is the length of the normal inter- 
cepted between the curve and the minor (polar) 
axis of the meridional ellipse and L is the lati- 
tude of the parallel represented. Along the lim- 
iting parallels of each sheet (i.e., the circles at 
the top and bottom) the degrees of longitude are 
laid off in their true len^h to scale. Corre- 
sponding longitude points on the limiting par- 
allels are joined by straight lines which rep- 
resent the meridians. The meridians which are 
true to scale are those which are 2** to the east 
and west of the central meridian. The actual 
lengths on the central meridian are true to scale 
minus the small correction necessary to effect 
the adjustment, and this is given in a special 
table. 

Practical Construction. The surveys (see 
Surveying, Hydrography) having been com- 
pleted, the results are transferred to the base 
map on a suitable projection; errors and dis- 
crepancies are eliminated or reconciled, and if 
certain localities need additional examination 
this is made. From the base maps and the orig- 
inal data drawings for the final map are pre- 
pared on the predetermined scale. In some 
cases it is practicable to obtain the suitable 
working plans by photo reduction from the 
base maps. 

To facilitate projection of points, areas, me- 
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ridians, parallels, etc., tables have been prepared 
for all the principal projections, and these obvi- 
ate the necessity for computation. After the 
working drawing is completed the maps or charts 
are prepared for reproduction by engraving 
them on plates, etching them on plates, or by 
photolithography. The engraved plates (copper 
or soft steel) give the best results, but are more 
costly; the etched plates are prepared by photo- 
graphing on copper plates and etching with acid. 
The photolithographed charts are by far the 
cheapest, but are necessarily printed on inferior 
paper and will not stand much use. 

The map shown upon the accompanying plate 
has been designed to illustrate the methods of 
delineation employed by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Geological Survey, and the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy. The Geological Sur- 
vey maps give certain additional data, as do 
some of the charts published by the Hydro- 
graphic Ofdce. 
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M A P , or MAPES, Walter. A mediseval au- 
thor, of Welsh descent, born probably in Here- 
fordshire, England, about 1140. He studied in 
Paris from about 1154; was connected with the 
household of Henry II, whom he attended 
abroad; was sent on missions to Paris (1173) 
and Rome (1179); and was precentor of Lin- 
coln, incumbent of Westbury, Gloucestershire, 
prebend of St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of Oxford 
(1197). He died about 1209. Map’s one un- 
doubted work is De Nugis Curialium (The 
Triflings of Courtiers), a curious and interest- 
ing medley of anecdotes, reminiscences, and sto- 
ries, to which we owe most of our knowledge of 
Map’s life. In several of the manuscripts of 
the prose Lancelot, Grail, and Morte d^ Arthur 
his name occurs as the author. But recent schol- 
arship places them at a later date. With some 
doubt the Golias poems are ascribed to him, 
satires in Latin on the clergy. Map was espe- 
cially a foe of Jews and Cistercians. In this 
collection occurs the famous drinking song 
“Mihi est propositum in taberna niori,” which 
was render^ into English by Leigh Hunt. Con- 
sult the Latin Poems Attribute to Map and 
De Nugis Curialium, edited by Wright, Camden 
Society (London, 1841, 1850), and Bardoux, 
De Waltherio Mappio (Paris, 1900). 

MAOPLE (AS. mapol, mapul, moepel, Icel. 
mopurr, OHG. maezaltra, mazzoltra, (^r. Mas- 
holder, maple), Acer. A genus of trees of the 
family Aceraceee, containing nearly 100 species, 
natives of north-temperate regions, especially 
abundant in North America and eastern Asia. 
They have opposite, lobed, or palmate leaves 
without stipules; flowers m small axillary ra- 
cemes or corymbs, rich in nectar, and attractive 
to bees; fruits, two small winged nuts, one or 
two seeded. With a few exceptions the entire 
order is embraced in the genus Acer. The best- 
known European species are Acer oampestre and 



Acer pseudo-platanus. The common maple (Acer 
campestre), a shrub or small tree seldom attain- 
ing a height of 50 feet, is a native of many parts 
of Europe and Asia. Its wood is hard, fine- 
grained, takes a high polish, and is much used 
by turners and for carved work The greater 
maple, sycamore, or plane tree of Europe (Acer 
pseudo-platanus) is extensively planted both in 
Europe and in America. It is a lar^ tree with 
a spreading head, 70 to 90 feet tall, of rather 
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quick, vigorous growth. Its wood, which is 
white, compact, moderately hard, receives a fine 
polish and is much used by wheelwrights, turn- 
ers, etc. Sugar is sometimes made from the sap. 

The Norway maple {Acer platanoides) , a na- 
tive of Europe, is commonly planted in the east- 
ern United States and elsewhere as a shade tree. 
It grows to a height of 100 feet and has a com- 
pact, round head that renders the shade very 
dense It is by some preferred as a shade 
tree to the sugar maple, which it resembles. 

Among the American species 
perhaps the best known is the 
sugar maple (Acer saccharum)^ 
a large tree, 90 to 120 feet 
high, and found from New- 
foundland to Georgia and west- 
ward to the northern shores of 
the Great Lakes, eastern Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. The wood 
has a satiny appearance and is 
extensively used in cabinet- 
work and finishing houses 
When the grain has a pio- 
nounced wavy appearance the 
wood is called bird’s-eye maple 
and is used as veneer From 
the sap of this tree large quan- 
tities of sirup and sugar are 
BED MAPLE made To obtain the sap, holes 
a, 8 1 a m 1 n a t e are bored into the tree for half 
Ute^flowera an inch or more in the late 

winter or early spring The 
sap, caught in vessels, is evaporated until the 
lesidue becomes sirupy or until a yellowish or 
brown sugar is obtained Trees will yield from 
two to six pounds of sugar during a season, and 
if the tapping, as it is called, is properly done, 
the tree suffers little injury. The black maple 
(Acer mgrum), now regarded as a variety of 
Acer sacckarum, is also an abundant producer 
of sugar. The tree is of similar habit and range 
to the former, and is distinguished from it % 
its black bark and generally duller appearance 
The silver maple (Acer sacchartnum, formerly 
known as Acer dasycarpum) is>a large, rapidly 
growing tree of the same range as the last It 
is an ornamental tree, with light, brittle wood, 
and is extensively planted as a shade tree, but, 
aside from its rapid growth, is not equal in this 
respect to the sugar maple. The tree is very 



hardy and easily grown, but on account of its 
brittleness is especially liable to damage by 
winds and storms breaking its limbs. This spe- 
cies was named Acer saccharinum by Linnaeus 
under the impression that it was the true sugar 
maple, a tree which it is now believed he never 


saw. Sugar is made from it, but the sap is less 
sweet than that of either of the two species most 
commonly tapped. The striped maple (Acer 
pennsylvamcum) is a small tree with greenish 
bark striped with white lines. Its compact habit 
of growth and large leaves make it an excellent 
shade tree. The red maple (Acer rubrum) has 
about the same range as the sugar maple. It 
somewhat resembles the silver maple in habit, 
but is of slower growth. Its timber is valuable, 
and the spring coloring of the flowers and fruits 
and the autumn coloring of the leaves make it 
a veiy ornamental tiee. The mountain maple 
(^cer sptcatum), a small tree in the eastern 
United States, the large-toothed or Oregon maple 
(Acer grandidentata) y and the vine maple (Acer 
circmnatum) of the Rocky Mountains and Pa- 
cific coast are other common and well-known 
species possessing the habits and uses desciibed 
above All of the species are valuable for fuel, 
in this respect exceeding all other woods except 
hickory in popular estimation. Of many of the 
species there are numerous cultivated vaiieties 
differing in their habit of growth, color and 
character of foliage, etc The autumn coloring 
of the maples, especially in the United States, 
is not surpassed by any other group of trees, the 
reds and yellows of their leaves adding greatly 
to the beauty of the autumn landscape 

Among the species of eastern Asia are a num- 
ber that have been introduced into western coun- 
tries, and some have proved valuable for plant- 
ing, such as the famous Japanese maples, most 
of which are varieties of Acer palmatum and 
Acer japomeum They are mostly small trees or 
shrubs, and on account of their great variety in 
color and the deep and often curious lobing of 
their leaves, they are extensively planted as 
ornamentals. 

One section of the genus Acer, sometimes 
called ash-leaved maples, have compound leaves. 
There are representatives of this group 111 Japan 
and in the United States, the best known of 
which is Acer negundo {"Negundo acei'oides), the 
box elder (q v ), coming to be a very common 
shade tree along streets 

MAPLE, Flowering See Abutilon 

MAPLE, Sib John Blundell, Baronet 
(1845-1903). An English capitalist He was 
educated at Crawford College and at King’s 
College School In 1802 he entered his father’s 
furniture business, of which he was pr«xctically 
the head after 1880 The firm developed rapidly, 
and in 1891 it was changed into a limited 
liability company with £2,000,000 capital 
Maple was a Conservative member of Parliament 
for Dulwich from 1887 until his death; was 
knighted in 1892; and was created Baronet in 
1897. The owner of a large stud of blooded 
race horses, he won 544 races in 21 years with 
his entries, many of which were made under the 
name of “Mr. Childwick.” He rebuilt University 
College Hospital, London, and left a fortune of 
£2,153,000. 

MAPLE INSECTS. The different species of 
maple are greatly subject to the attacks of in- 
jurious insects, certain species, such as the 
silver-leaved maple, being more susceptible than 
others Several insects bore in the trunks of 
these trees. The sugar-maple borer {Olycohtua 
apectoeus), a black, long-homed beetle which 
has yellow bands, destroys the sugar maple in 
the northern parts of the United States; the 
horntail borer (see Hokntail) and the larva of 
a clear- winged moth {JEgeria aoemi) also bore 
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the tnmke, the latter being especially abundant 
in the Mississippi valley. A buprestid beetle, 
Diceroa divanoata, in the larval stage bores in 
red-maple stiunpa, although undoubtedly origi- 
nally an enemy of the beech. The principal 
bark borer of the sugar maple in the northern 
United States is Gorthylus punctatissimus, one 
of the Scolytids. The striped maple worm 
(larva of Amaoia ruhicunda) is a widespread 
enemy of these trees, frequently feeding upon the 
leaves in such gieat numbers as entirely to 
defoliate long rows of shade trees The tent 
caterpillar of the forest {Malacoaotna dtaatria) 
is a decided enemy of all species of maples and 
has greatly damaged the sugar maples in New 
York and New England. The tussock moth’s 
caterpillar {Orgyta leucosttgma) and the fall 
webworm {Hyphantrta cunea) frequently de- 
foliate the shade trees of the larger cities. The 
cottony maple scale {Pulvinaria tnnumerahtlts) 
is occasionally so numerous as to cause serious 
injury, and another scale insect {Pseudococcua 
acerts), probably introduced from Europe, is 
very abundant on the shade trees of certain 
cities The so-called gloomy scale {Aapxdiotua 
tenehrtcosua) has a southern range, and is 
frequently the unnoticed cause of the death of 
otherwise Mgorous shade trees Several species 
of plant lice, notably Pemphigus acertfoUtj 
damage the leaves of early summer, and a gall 
mite (Phytoptua quadrtpes) disfigures the leaves 
with its massed reddish galls Consult A S 
Packard, Fifth Report of the United States 
Entomological Commission (Washington, 1890), 
and publications of the United States Bureau of 
Entomology, especially the Circulars (ib, 1900 
et seq ) 

MAFLESON, mh'p ’1-son, James Henbt 
(1829-1901). An English operatic impresario, 
born in London. He studied the violin for two 
years at the Royal Academy of Music and then 
went to Italy for singing lessons, but soon after 
his return a throat affection made a vocal career 
out of the question, and he was engaged in the 
orchestra at Her Majesty’s Theatre After hav- 
ing made tours with several leading artists, in 
1861 he succeeded E. T. Smith as manager of 
the Italian opera at the Lyceum in London. He 
controlled Her Majesty’s Theatre ( 1862-69 ) , and 
then went to Drury Lane until 1877, w’hen he 
returned to Her Majesty’s, and the following 
year he brought Italian opera to the United 
States He was successor to Strakosch at the 
Academy of Music in New York City and in- 
troduced many of the greatest singers of his 
time to New York audiences. In 18iB8 he pub- 
lished his reminiscences in two volumes under 
the title The Mapleson Memoirs (Chicago). 

MAOPIiE SUGAB. See Sugar. 

MAFLEWOOB. A city in St. Louis Co., 
Mo., adjoining the city of St. Louis on the 
west, and served by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road It is essentially a residential suburb of 
St. Louis. Pop., 1910, 4976. 

MAFS AND MAFFING. See Geodesy; 
Map. 

HAF TITBTLE. One of the names of a com- 
mon North American land turtle {Mdlaco- 
clemmys geographious) , also called geographic 
tortoise 

KAFIJ, mh^pOli, Abbaham ( 1808-67 ) . A Rus- 
sian Hebrew novelist. He was born in a suburb 
of Kovno and achieved a reputation as a Talmud- 
ist by the time he was 12. A Latin psalter fall- 
ing into his hands, he set about studying Latin 


with intense interest, anftwder the guidance of 
a friendly Polish euriilClBade rapid progress. 
This opened the way for the study of the Latin 
classics, which left an indelible impression on 
Mapu’s poetic nature. A knowledge of French, 
which he acquired next, introduced him to the 
French romanticists, with whose works — ^and 
especially the novels of Eugene Sue — he became 
infatuated. In 184^, having secured an ap- 
pointment as teacher in a Jewish government 
school in Kovno, he came in touch with »Senior 
Sachs, who inspired him with new enthusiasm 
for Hebrew literature and urged him to devote 
himself to it. The result of this advice and 
encouragement was the completion of a novel, 
Ahahat Z^on (The Love of Zion) (1852), con- 
ceived some 20 years before. As this historical 
lomance was the first of its kind m Hebrew 
literature, its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated It recalls in glowing colors the golden 
age of ancient Judeea. In spite of its puerile 
technique and crude psychology this work had 
an immense success While strictly orthodox 
labbis condemned The Love of Zion as a prof- 
anation of the holy language, their students 
everywhere were entranced by its poetry and 
sentiment. Mapu’s next work, The Transgres- 
sion of Samaria (1865), is another historical 
romance dealing wdth the same period as the 
first and written in noble biblical style. Both 
have been translated, under various titles, into 
German, English, and Yiddish. A third his- 
torical romance was all but destroyed by the 
Russian censorship. Mapu’s last and longest 
novel. The Hypocrite (1859-69), fell far short 
artistically of the earlier ones. Besides these, 
Mapu w^rote also an excellent manual of Hebrew 
(containing suggestions for teaching it), a He- 
brew grammar, and a Hebrew textbook for the 
study of French. 

HfAFUBITO, mfi'poo-re'tfi. See Conepate; 
Skunk 

MAQUET, m&’k&^ Auguste (1813-88). A 
French author, bom m Paris. He was educated 
at the College Charlemagne, where he was for a 
time teacher Having written the drama Ba- 
thilde, he was introduced to Alexandre Dumas, 
who, impressed by his talent, proposed their 
working together. It has generally been ad- 
mitted that in this capacity of collaborator he 
furnished large portions of Dumas’s most famous 
books and plays. Under his own name he pub- 
lished the romances Beau d'Angewnes (1843), 
La belle Gahnelle (1853-55), and many others. 
For the theatre he prepared Le chdteau de Gran- 
tier (1852), Le comte de Lavemie (1855), La 
belle Oabrielle (1857), and a number of others. 

MAQUI, mh'kw4 ( Sp. maqui, from the Chilean 
name), Aiistotelia macquu One of a few species 
of a genus of plants sometimes referred to the 
family Elseocarpacefie, a Chilean evergreen or 
subevergreen shrub of considerable size. The 
small green or yellow flowers, borne in axillary 
racemes, are followed by three-celled edible bladk 
acid berries about the size of peas, which are 
used by the Chileans to make wine. The wood 
is used for making musical instruments, and the 
tough bark for instrument strings. The maqui 
is frequently cultivated as an ornamental shrub, 
and in favorable conditions sometimes bears 
fruit in northern countries. 

ELAQXII. A peculiar type of xerophytie 
thicket characteristic of the Mediterranean 
region of Europe. The plants are chiefly Over- 
green shrubs and half shrubs and compriie a 
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large number of well-known plants, suoh as the 
myrtle, box, laurel, and oleander. It is similar 
in appearance to the chaparral found in the 
southeastern United States, which is composed 
of dwarf evergreen oaks together with various 
shrubs of the buckthorn and rose families. See 
Thicket; Chapabbal. 

MAQTJOKETA, md,-kd^S-tii. A city and the 
county seat of Jackson Co., Iowa, 38 miles by 
rail northwest of Clinton, on the Maquoketa 
River and on the Chicago and Northwestern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads 
(Map: Iowa, G 2). It has a Boardman refer- 
ence and a Carnegie library, a sanitarium, and 
Rllisonian Institute. Maquoketa is a trade and 
industrial centre of considerable importance, its 
manufactures including lime, flour, foundry and 
machine-shop products, brick, lumber, cigars, 
butter tubs, etc. In the vicinity are valuable 
quarries of limestone. The water works are 
owned and operated by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 3777; 1910, 3570 

MAR, Eabl of See Ebskine, John (1675- 
1732). 

MARA, mfl^ra, Gebtbude Elizabeth Schmel- 
INQ (1749-1833) A German singer, born at 
Cassel. She began to play the violin at such an 
early age that her father, a poor musician, gave 
her a few lessons and then exhibited her as a 
prodigy in Vienna and London. In the latter 
city she took a few sinmng lessons from Paradisi 
and was so successful that thereafter she de- 
voted herself entirely to vocalization. Her first 
engagement was at Leipzig; she then sang at the 
Dresden Court Opera, and in 1771 accepted an 
engagement for life at the Berlin Court Opera. 
In Berlin she married the violoncellist Mara, who 
squandered her fortune. In 1780, owing to a 
series of annoyances, she broke her contract 
and went to Vienna, and from there, in 1782, to 
Paris, where her great rivalry with Todi (qv ) 
became an historic event, and the French public 
was divided into **Maradists” and “Todists ” 
With the exception of two visits to Italy, she 
spent the period from 1784 to 1802 in England. 
Upon leaving London she went to Pans and 
then, after an extensive tour, to Russia, where 
she lost her property at the time of the French 
invasion. Her voice had now failed her, and she 
became a singing teacher at Reval, where she 
died in great poverty. Consult Arnold Niggli, 
Oertrud Ehsaheth Mara (Leipzig, 1881). 

MARABOU (m&r'a-bo^) STORK (Fr. mara- 
houtf Sp. marabU, from Ar murdbit, hermit, 
from rabata, to bind). The African name of a 
stork allied to the adjutant ( q v ) or argala of 
India. Both species belong to the genus Leptop- 
Ulus, which is remarkable for having the feathers 
of the anal region lengthened so as to conceal 
the true tail feathers, and these elongated feath- 
ers are the so-called marabou feathers which 
w'ere formerly much used for trimming ladies’ 
hats and dresses. The African species is Leptop- 
Hlus crumemferus It is white with the back 
and wings greenish slate color. The sausage- 
like pouch which hangs from its neck is capable 
of being inflated, giving the bird a strange ap- 
pearance. It is gregarious in its wild state, 
frequenting the mouths of rivers and living upon 
animals too large for other storks to swallow. 
It is easily domesticated, but its exceeding 
voracity impels it on every occasion to purloin 
poultry, cats, and puppies, swallowing them 
whole. 

M ARAROUTS, m&r'&-b66tB^. The French 


form of the name of a Mohammedan sect, from 
which sprang the Almoravides (q.v.), who 
founded a dynasty in northwest Africa and in 
Spain during the eleventh century. In Arabic 
the term al Murabxtuna (the hermits) is de- 
rived from ribat, which designates a hermit hut 
and a fortified place, but came to be a name of 
not only the hermits themselves, but also of 
those who joined them in establishing the new 
dynasty. The descendants of the original as- 
cetic missionaries form to-day a sort of order 
among the Berbers, leading a sanctified and 
contemplative life, though the appellation Mara- 
bout is generally given them only after their 
death. They are the western counterpart of the 
eastern Muj&hid, who, suppressing the passions, 
seeks union {Ittihdd) with Allah, and of the 
saints (trdhs) of the Sufis. They are often at- 
tached to mosques, chapels, or places of pilgrim- 
age, explaining the Koran and providing the 
faithful with amulets. As their influence is 
very great, their orders are implicitly obeyed. 
There are various divisions among them; the 
higher Marabouts living in a sort of monastery 
(Zavnyah) composed of a mosque, a domed 
building (kubbah), in w^hich are the tomb of 
some saint, schools for children and for the 
teaching of the Koran and the sciences, as well 
as living rooms for scholars and travelers The 
tomb of the saint is sometimes itself called a 
Marabout, and is an object of pilgrimage for 
the pious Mohammedans Consult Rinn, Mara- 
bouts et Khouans (Algiers, 1884) 

MARACAIBO, ma'ra-kl^. The capital of 
the State of Zulia, Venezuela, situated on a 
sandy plain on the west shore of the strait 
which connects Lake Maracaibo with the Gulf of 
Venezuela (Map. Colombia, Cl). It is a 
handsome town, with a hot but healthful cli- 
mate, and has several fine buildings, notably 
the government palace, the city hall, and the 
school of arts It has also a nautical school, 
several libraries, and a hospital well located on 
an island opposite the city. Its streets are 
lighted by electricity and traversed by a tram- 
way system It has manufactures of candles, 
soap, hats, boots, and lumber Its importance, 
however, is due to its harbor, which has the 
finest dockyards in the Republic and is deep 
enough to admit the largest vessels , the entrance 
is, however, made difiicult by a shifting bar. 
It is the only port of entry for western Vene- 
zuela and a part of eastern Colombia, with 
which regions it carries on an active tiade In 
1912 it held first rank among the ports of the 
Republic in exports and second rank in imports, 
the former amounting to $2,293,802 and the 
latter $1,217,822. The chief articles of export 
are coffee, cocoa, quinine, dyewoods, sugar, and 
hides. Steamship lines run to the United 
States, and a United States consulate is estab- 
lished here. Pop. (est ), 55,000 Maracaibo 
was founded in 1571 by Alonso Pacheco. 

MARACAIBO, Gulf of. See Venezuela, 
Gulf of 

MARACAIBO, Lake. A large sheet of water 
in the northwestern part of Venezuela, con- 
nected with the Gulf of Venezuela (or of Mara- 
caibo) by a strait nearly 9 miles wide (Map: 
Colombia, C 2). It is of nearly rectangular 
shape, with a length from north to south of 100 
miles and a width of 50 to 60 miles. Its ex- 
treme depth in the northern part is 500 feet, 
but it shoals rapidly towards the south, where 
the shores are low and marshy and the water 
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shallow. The entiAtice is obstructed by a bar 
with only 7 to l^^vfcet of water, so that large 
vessels cannot enter. Owing to the narrow en- 
trance and to the great number of rivers which 
discharge into it, the water of the lake is fresh 
and the tides are scarcely felt, so that, though 
its form 18 that of a marine inlet, it is to be 
considered as an inland lake. It occupies part 
of a much larger lake basin surrounded by 
lofty mountains. This basin has been partly 
iilk^ up by alluvium, leaving a number of 
smaller lakes connecting by creeks with the main 
lake. 

MARA.GHA, mS.'ra-ga.^. An old town in the 
west of Persia, in the Province of Azerbaijan, 
on the Safi River, 80 miles south of Tabriz 
(Map: Asia, Central, B 4). It consists mostly 
of mud houses inclosed by a high, dilapidated 
wall. The town is celebrated as the site of an 
observatory which Hulaku Khan built for the as- 
tronomer Nusir ed Din It is surrounded by 
vineyards and orchards, the pioduce of which is 
exported to Russia. Famous marble pits produce 
a nearly transparent marble. Pop., about 16,000. 

MARAIS, ma'ri', Le. 1. A name given dur- 
ing tlie Fiench Revolution to the centre party of 
the Legislative Assembly and of the Conven- 
tion, usually called the Plain. 2. A quarter of 
Pans, built on marshy ground, east of the Rue 
Saint-Denis and including the Place dcs Vosges, 
formerly, as the Place Royale, the centre of 
aristocratic Paris. It contains fine buildings 
from the time of Henry IV and Louis XIII. 
3. Vast plains in the west of France, reclaimed 
from the sea, consisting of two distinct divisions, 
the Breton or western and the Poitevin or 
southern. 

MABAJd, mii'r&-zh6', or Joannes A large 
island formed by the estuaries of the Amazon 
and tlie Para and the network of river arms 
connecting them (Map: Brazil, H 4). It is 165 
miles long from east to west and 120 miles wide 
Its surface is very low and fiat; the northern 
part consists of immense swamps, while the 
western part is covered with forests, consisting 
largely of rubber trees There are several large 
lakes in the interior, and in the wet season the 
greater part of the island is flooded In the 
dry season it affords excellent grazing The 
population is scanty, consisting largely of 
hunters and rubber gatherers visiting the island 
during the dry season. The principal settle- 
ment is Saur6, on the east coast. 

MABAL, md,'ra.P. A large species of deer 
( Cervus maral ) of the Caspian provinces of 
Persia, which is closely related to the European 
red deer in structure and habits, but is probably 
distinct from that species. Its antlers always 
terminate in more than two tines. Consult 
Lydeker, Deer of All Lands (London, 1898). 

MABATffAltOS-SZIQET. A town of Hun- 
gary. See MAbmabos-Sziget. 

MAR'ANATH^A. An expression found in 
the New Testament near the close of Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (xvi. 22: *Tf 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maran-atha”; R. V., “anath- 
ema. Maran atha”). The term, not being 
Greek, but Aramaic, has occasioned much dis- 
cussion. Interpreters ignorant of Aramaic, or 
in localities where there was no old tradition 
as to its meaning, considered it a threat of 
some sort. But ancient Eastern tradition and 
modem scholarship explain it as made up of 
VoL. XV.-5 
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two Aramaic words, mdranO, (Our Lord) and 
tha (come). It is therefore to be understood as 
a fervent prayer or exclamation, *'Our Lord, 
come!” A parallel is found in ^v. xxii. 20: 
“Even so, come. Lord Jesus.” Maranatha is also 
foimd in the Didache (see Teaching of the 
Twelve Aposit.es) apparently with the same 
sense, at the end of a thanksgiving prayer in 
connection with the Eucharist. The expression 
doubtless came into vogue very early in Pales- 
tinian circles in connection with the expectation 
of the speedy return of Jesus, and probably as a 
part of the celebration of the agapse or love 
feasts. Consult: Schmidt, in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature^ vol. xiii (Boston, 1894) ; 
Gustaf Dalman, Grammatik des judisch-palasti- 
mschen Aramaisch, p. 152 (Leipzig, 1894) ; 
James Hastings (ed ), Dictionary of the Bible 
(New York, 1909). 

MARANHA, m&-rfi^nya, MIRANHA, or 
MARIANA. A fierce cannibal tribe of Ara- 
wakan stock (qv.), ranging from the Jutahy 
River on the south, across the Amazon and 
Putumayo, to the Yapurfi on the north, in west- 
ern Brazil and tlie adjacent parts of Colomliia 
and Peru They wear wooden labrets and ear 
pendants, with nose pendants of shell, but do 
not tattoo. The boring of a child’s lips is cele- 
brated by a feast. When a bov is 12 years old 
four gashes are cut near his mouth by his father, 
and he must then fast five days. At a later 
period the boys whip themselves as a test of 
manhood. In fighting expeditions each man 
carries a small bag of salt as an antidote against 
poisoned arrows. The Mirahan dialect is be- 
lieved by Rivet to be a much modified and dif- 
ferentiated form of the Tupi-Guaiani. Consult 
A. Mochi in Archives pour Vanthropologie, vols. 
xxxii, xxxiii (Paris, 1902-03), and Journal de 
la 8oci4t4 des Amiricamstes de Pans, vol. viii 
(n. s , ib., 1911). 

MARANHAO, md'ra-nyouN^, or MARAN- 
HAM. A northern state of Brazil, bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the northeast, the State 
of Piauhy on the southeast, Goyaz on tlie south- 
west, and Parfl on the northwest (Map* Brazil, 
H 4). Its area is 150,795 square miles. The 
surface is only slightly elevated and traversed 
by a number of rivers. The coast land is gen- 
erally low and subj’ect to inundations The 
climate is hot, the average for the year being 
80® F., with very little variation. The bound- 
aries with the states of Piauhy and Parfi and 
most of that of Goyaz are formed respectively 
by the Pamahyba, Gurupy, and Tocantins rivers. 
The important rivers of the interior are the 
Itapicurfi, Mearim, Grajahfi, and Pundar^. The 
soil is very fertile and the whole state is well 
wooded. The chief products are cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, corn, rice, and cacao. The conuitions of 
the state make it adaptable for stock raising, 
which is carried on extensively. Agricultural 
development is greatly handicapped by the scar- 
city of population, and efforts are bemg made to 
esteblish agricultural colonies for the natives 
as well as to attract foreign settlers by liberal 
grants of land. The chief exports are sugar, 
cotton, rice, rubber, tobacco, cattle, hides, and 
skins. Pop., 1900, 459,508; 1912 (est.), 520,000. 
The inhabitants are chiefly whites of Portuguese 
descent, but there are also a considerable num- 
ber of negroes and mulattoes and about 20,000 
Indians. The capital is Maranhilo (qv.). 
MARANHAO, or Sao Lxtiz de Mabanhao. 
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The capital of the State of Maranh&o, BrazH, 
situated on an island lying between the bays of 
Sfto Marcos and S3Lo Job4, 280 miles southeast 
of Parft (Map: Brazil, J 4). The climate is 
very warm, but is not unhealthful. The town 
is well built and clean and has handsome public 
buildings, a theatre, a hospital, a cathedral, and 
a fine bishop’s palace. It has training, music, 
and normal schools, the latter being considered 
the best in Brazil. The originally good harbor 
has suffered from silting, but extensive port 
works were begun in 1908 to improve this con- 
dition. The city carries on considerable com- 
merce. In 1913 the imports amounted to $258,- 
677 and the exports $305,189. It is the seat of 
a United States consular agent. Pop. (est.), 
1912, 45,000. The town was founded by the 
French in 1612. The birthplace of many states- 
men and writers, it is renowned for the cultiva- 
tion of science and letters and is called the 
Brazilian Athens. 

MAB.ANO DI NAPOLI, ma-ra^nd dS nh^- 
p6-le. A town in the Province of Naples, Italy, 
situated about 5 miles northwest of Naples. 

It lies m a fertile region and produces wine, 
grain, and fruit. Pop. (commune), 1901, 10,- 
317, 1911, 11,934. 

MABAfiON, md'r&-nydn^ A name some- 
times applied to the upper course of the Amazon 
(q.v.) 

HAJEIASGHINO, mh'ra-ske^nd (It., from ma- 
rasca, a sort of cherry, from Lat. amarus, bit- 
ter). A liqueur distilled from the fermented 
juice of the marasca cherry and flavored with 
its pits The marasca cherry is a small black 
fruit, so named from its bitterness Maraschino 
is chiefly made m Zara, Dalmatia. See Liqueur. 

MABASH, mfi-rash^ The capital of the 
sanjak of the same name in the Vilayet of 
Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey, situated at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, about 90 miles north-northeast 
of its port, Alexandretta (Map: Turkey in Asia, 

C 3) . It IS a well-built city with fine bazars and 
a considerable trade in Kurd carpets and em- 
broideries. Besides mosques and Mohammedan 
schools there are a number of Christian churches, 
a college and schools attached to the American 
mission, and a Jesuit establishment. In the 
vicinity of the town are found traces of Roman 
fortifications and tombs with Greek inscriptions. 
Many Hittite monuments have also been discov- 
ered near Marash. The population is estimated 
at from 40,000 to 52,000, including many 
Armenians. 

M ABAS'^MUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. fiapatrfi6s, 
marasmos, decay, from papalveiPf maratnein, to 
weaken; ultimately connected with Skt mar, to 
grind, mla, weaken, OIr metrh, AS. mearu, OHG. 
muruim, murvn, Ger. murhe, soft). A term some- 
what vaguely used by the older medical writers 
to designate those cases of general emaciation 
or atrophy for which they did not see any special 
cause. The word still has a definite connotation 
as applied to infantile atrophy and is employed 
to describe a form of wasting due to nutritional 
disorder combined with bad hygienic surround- 
ings and not dependent upon constitutional 
diseases such as tuberculosis and syphilis, al- 
though these may be an underlying factor in 
some cases. Marasmus occurs in bottle-fed 
babies, chiefly among the poor in large cities and 
in institutions. The symptoms are similar to 
those of slow starvation ; the child, as a result of 
improper feeding, soon becomes unable to as- 
similate the food that is given it. The tempera- 


ture is subnormal, the eyes large and sunken, 
the skin hangs in loose folds, the limbs aire 
wasted, and the face has an indescribable look 
of age. The outlook for children under six 
months old is unfavorable, but timely and ap- 
propriate treatment restores some babies to 
health. This consists in careful feeding, by a 
wet nurse when practicable, bathing, massage, 
and fresh air. (See Infants, Feeding of.) 
The term is also used occasionally as a synonym 
for tabes mesentemca, or tubercular disease of 
the mesenteric glands. See Tuberculosis. 

MABAT, ma'rfl', Jean Paul (1744-93). One 
of the radical leaders of the French Revolution, 
born May 24, 1744, at Boudry, near Neufchatel, 
Switzerland. In youth he made himself master 
of several languages; subsequently he studied 
medicine at Bordeaux and at Pans, and, after 
traveling extensively in Europe, removed to Lon- 
don. There he practiced medicine and published 
An Essay on Man (1772) and The Chains of 
Slavery (1776). Returning to Paris, he wrote 
on optical subj'ects and electricity and entered 
the service of the Count of Artois as a veteri- 
nary surgeon in 1777. The fruits of his studies 
in physics appeared in a number of publications 
on electricity and optics. Upon the outbreak of 
the Revolution, Marat soon came to the front as 
one of its most extravagant, passionate leaders, 
and won a large following After several abor- 
tive journalistic experiments he established. 
Sept. 12, 1789, a journal, Le Puhliciste Partsicn, 
which as UAmi du Peuple and, after Sept 21, 
1792, as Le Journal de la P6pubU(jue became one 
of the most famous papers of the revolutionary 
period. In it Marat attacked the moderates of 
the Constituent Assembly and later the Giron- 
dists with such violence that he was compelled 
on several occasions to take refuge in England 
Danton, who had found Marat useful in the 
preparation of the events which led up to the 
storming of the Tuileries (Aug 10, 1792), made 
him a member of tlie Commune of Pans It 
was in a gieat measure the influence of Marat 
which led to the cruelties and massacres of 
September, 1792, in the midst of which he was 
elected a member of the Convention IIis jour- 
nal became more radical and vehement than 
ever. During the King’s trial he was urgent for 
his immediate execution, and in his journal 
called upon the people to slay 200,000 of the 
adherents of the old regime On April 14, 1793, 
he was brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal on the charge of fomenting sedition, but 
was acquitted (April 24) and returned to the 
Convention more powerful than ever He played 
probably the leading part in the events of May 
31 to June 2, which brought about the downfall 
of the Girondists, who had long regarded him 
as their inveterate enemy. On July 13, 1793, 
Marat was stabbed in his own house by Charlotte 
Corday (q.v ) His death aroused tremendous 
public feeling His bust was placed in the Hail 
of the Convention; the scene of his murder was 
painted by David; fStes in perpetuation of his 
memory were held all over France; mothers 
named their children after the “martyr of the 
people,” and in November the Convention de- 
cree to Marat’s remains the honors of the 
Pantheon. 

Bibliography. Charles Burnet, Marat (Paris, 
1862); Francois Ch^vremont, Jean Paul Marat 
(ib., 1880) ; A. Vermorel, J P. Marat (ib., 
1880) ; A Cabanes, Marat inconnu, Vhomme 
privS, le m4decin, le savant, d'aprhs des docu- 
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menu nouveaux et inSdiU (ib., 1891); E. B. 
Bax, Jean Paul Marat, the Peoples Friend (2d 
ed., Boston, 1901 ) ; Poltsh Letters from the 
Original Unpublished Mowuscripts, issued by the 
Bibliophile Society (2 vols, ib., 1905) ; Charles 
Vellay, Correspondance de Marat (Paris, 1908). 

MABATHI, m&-ra.^t6. A language spoken in 
western India, b elonp ng to the southern group 
of the Indo-Aryan family, and closely related 
to Hindi, Gujarati, and other modern vernacu- 
lars of Indo-Iranian origin. It is the tongue of 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 people and is 
divided into several dialects, which are com- 
prised under the two great groups Dakhani and 
Konkani. The former of these is found, as its 
name implies, in the Deccan and contains the 
standard dialect, called Deshi, spoken near 
Poona. The district of the Konkani is along 
the coast in the southwestern portion of the 
country of the Mahrattas. It contains a con- 
siderable mixture of Dravidian words from the 
neighboring Kanarese, and around Goa it has 
numerous Portuguese loan words. Marathi as 
a whole, despite its importations from Persian 
and Arabic, has departed less from the Sanskrit 
form than almost any other New Indian lan- 
guage. It is probably descended from the ver- 
nacular form of the Maharashtri Prakrit dialect 
of medieval India. 

Marathi literature is abundant It begins in 
the thirteenth century with Namdev, a pred- 
ecessor of the famous Tukaram (1609 ad.), 
w'ho wrote religious poems of a pronounced 
Vishnuitic trend Another poet almost as highly 
esteemed as Tukaram was Mayur Pandit, or 
Moropant, in the eighteenth century Prose 
works in Marathi are domparatively unimpor- 
tant Modern literature in this language, under 
English influence, is copious but rather me- 
diocre. The alphabet employed by the Marathi 
IS the Devanagari, in which Sanskrit is written 

Bibliography. Molesworth and Candy, 
Marathi and English Dictionary (2d ed., Bom- 
bay, 1857) ; Padmanji, Marathi and English 
Dictionary (3d ed , ib., 1882); Bhide, Marathi- 
English Primer (ib, 1889); Sanskrta-Marathi 
Koga, a Sanskrit-Marathi Dictionaiy (ib, 
1891) ; J. M. Mitchell, “The Chief Marathi 
Poets,” in the Transactions of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, vol i (Lon- 
don, 1892) ; G. R. Navalkar, Students' Marathi 
Grammar (3d ed , Bombay, 1894); Godabole, 
Selections from the Marathi Poets (4th ed , ib., 
1895) ; A Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs Col- 
lected and Translated (Oxford, 1899) ; Joshi, 
Comprehensive Mardthn Poets (Poona, 1900) ; 
Grierson, “Marathi Langua^,” in the Linguistic 
Survey of India, vol vii (Calcutta, 1905); 
Bloch, La formation de la langue marathe 
(Paris, 1914). For a brief account of its litera- 
ture, see N. G. Ranade, Rise of the Maratha 
Potcer ( Bombay, 1900 ) . 

lEAB^'ATHON (Lat., from Gk. MapaStip). 
Anciently a small town on the coast of Attica, 
about 20 miles northeast of Athens (Map: 
Greece, Ancient, D 2). The modem village lies 
at the point where a valley opens into the plain 
of Marathon, which is surrounded by a semi- 
circular range of mountains on the north, west, 
and south, while on the east it is washed by the 
Bay of Marathon. South of the valley of Mara- 
thon is another valley, in which is the little vil- 
lage of Vrana, while from the southern extrem- 
ity of the plain, between the sea and the moun- 
tains, a ro^ leads by a circuitous route between 


Mounts Pentelicus and Hymettus into the Attic 
plain. Along with three other towns, Proto- 
linthos, Tricorythos, and (Enoe, Marathon be- 
longed to the Tetrapolis, which claimed a very 
earw legendaiy origin and independent existence 
until the time of Theseus. It is clear that the 
league continued to exist for religious purposes 
imtil at least the fourth century B.c., and prob- 
ably for a longer time. The plain of Marathon 
is especially famous as the scene of the decisive 
battle in which Miltiades (q.v.) led the Athe- 
nians and the PlatsBans to vi^ory over the army 
of Darius under the command of Datis and Ar- 
taphemes in 490 b.g. (See Gbebce, Ancient His- 
tory.) The details of the battle are not easy to 
determine, as the ancient accounts are confused. 
It is probable that the Athenians occupied the 
valley of Vrana and attacked the Persians either 
when they were preparing to reSmbark or to exe- 
cute a turning movement by the road to the 
south. The Greek force seems to have numbered 
about 10,000, of whom 192 fell. The numbeis of 
the Persians are unknown, but the traditional 
100,000 is certainly much exaggerated; their 
loss is said to have been 6400 Contrary to 
custom, the Athenian dead were buried on the 
field, and over their remains was raised the 
great mound (or soros) which is still conspic- 
uous in the southern part of the plain Its 
identity, at one time much disputed, was proved 
by the excavations of the Greek Archseological 
Society under Stais, in 1890 and 1891, which 
brought to light, in a space 85 feet by 20 feet, 
human bones, ashes, vases of the early fifth 
century B.c., and a sacrificial trench, where 
offerings had been made before the earth was 
heaped up. Some of the remains found in the 
soros are to be seen now in the National Mu- 
seum at Athens. The literature on Marathon is 
very extensive. Besides the standard histories 
of (Greece, consult : 'ApxaioXoyixby AeXrlop ( Athens, 
1891); Fraser, Pausanias, vol. ii (London, 
1898), containing a large bibliography; Milch- 
hdfer’s text to Gurtius and Kaupert, Karten von 
Attika (Berlin, 1881-95) ; Macan, Herodotus, 
books iv, V, vi, especially vol. ii, pp. 149-248 
(London, 1895) ; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. xix (ib., 1899) ; G. B. Grundy, The Great 
Persian War (ib, 1901); Baedeker, Greece 
(with map: 4th Eng ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

MABATHONIABS. See Macedonians. 

MABATTA, rna-rfim, or MABATTI, Cablo 
(1625-1713). An Italian painter of the Roman 
school, bom at Camerano. He was a pupil of 
Andrea Sacchi and was influenced by the works 
of Raphael and the Carracci. Considered the 
most eminent painter in Rome, he long enjojfi^ 
the papal patronage. In 1702-03 Clement 1^1 
commissioned him to restore Raphael’s frescoes 
in the Vatican, and Innocent XI appointed him 
superintendent of the paintings in the Vatican. 
He died at Rome as Prince of the Academy of 
St. Luke. Most of his pictures are small easel 
paintings in oil, the best being portraits. His 
design is academic, his color pleasing, his brush- 
work w^eak; his style resembles that of Guido 
Reni, but is even less original. He etched a 
number of important plates. Among his best 
paintings are the following: “Madonna,” Pa- 
lazzo Itoria, Rome; “Annunciation,” Turin Gal- 
lery; “Adoration of Shepherds,” Basel Museum; 
“Holy Night,” Dresden Museum; “St. John at 
PatmoB,” “Sleeping Child,” “Portrait of a Car- 
dinal,” Old Pinakothek, Munich; “Presentation 
in the Temple,” “Portrait of Clement IX,” 
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Hermitage, St. Petersburg; **Madonna in Glory,*’ 
**Hagar and Ishmael,” Madrid Museum ; portrait 
of Cardinal Cerri, National Gallery, London. 

HAB'AVEO^I, 8p. pron, ma'ra-vilMl (Sp., 
from Ar. Mur&btUn, name of a Moorish dynasty, 
pi. of mwrdbtt, hermit). The name borne by 
certain Spanish coins. One of gold weighing 
about 60 grains was issued by the Moorish emirs 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; sub- 
sequently the maravedi constituted the lowest 
denomination in the Spanish coinage, varying 
in value from one-seventh to one-third of a cent. 

MABBEAU, m&r'b//, Jean Baptiste (1798- 
1875). A French philanthropist, born at Brives. 
In 1841, while a city official at Pans, in mak- 
ing some investigations of the charitable insti- 
tutions, he was struck with the lack of pro- 
vision for the care of babies under two years 
of age whose mothers were compelled to go out 
to work. He wrote a book, Des crhohes, ad- 
vocating the establishment of day nurseries. 
The first was established at Ghaillot, Nov. Jl, 
1844. An association of cr^chea was formed in 
1846. Throughout the rest of his life, while 
specially interested in crbchea, he took an active 
part in furthering various charities. Among 
his writings are: Etudes sur Viconomie sociale 
(1844; 2d ed., 1875) ; Des oraches, ou le moyen 
de dtmtnuer la mts^e en auqmentant la popula- 
tion (1845; many later editions); Du paupi- 
nsme en France et des moyens d'y remidier 
(1847); De Vindigence et des secours (1850). 
He died at St. Cloud, Oct. 10, 1875 

MABBECK, mhr^k, or MEBBECK, or 
HEBBECKE, John (?-c.l585). An English 
musician and theologian, organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, in the reign of Henry VIII 
and his successor. He early read Calvin’s writ- 
ings, adopted his views, and joined an associa- 
tion in support of the Reformed doctrines. 
Among the members were a priest, a chorister 
of St. George’s Chapel, and a tradesman, and 
these men, together with Marbeck, were arrested 
on a charge of heresy. Their papers were seized, 
and in Marbeck’s handwriting were found notes 
on the Bible, materials for a concordance in 
English, and a copy of an epistle of Calvin 
against the mass, lliey were all condemned to 
th^G stake, but Marbeck, on account of his mu- 
sical talents and through the interposition of 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was pardoned 
and restored to his place as organist. His trial 
is related in Foxe, Acts and Monuments, book 
viii (London, ed. of 1857, vol. v). He lived to 
see the triumph of his principles and to publish 
his work, The Bake of Common Prater 'Noted 
(1550), an adaptation of the plain chant of the 
older rituals to the first litur^ of Edward VI; 
reprinted in facsimile (1844) and in Jebb’s 
Choral Responses and Litanies (1857). He 
published also his Concordance to the Bible 
(1550), which was the first work of the kind in 
English on the entire Bible. A Te Deum of his 
and a mass of five voices are found in Smith’s 
Musioa Antiqua, now in the British Museum. 
In 1574 was published The Lyves of Holy 
Sainctes, Prophetes, Patriarches, and Others 
and subsequently The Holte Historie of King 
David, drawn into English meetre (1579) and 
A Ripping Up of the Papers Fardel ( 1581 ) . 

ICABBELLA, mfir-ba^y&. A port of south 
Spain in the Province of Malaga (Map- Spain, 
C 4). It is situated amid picturesque surround- 
ings on the shore of the Mediterranean, 35 
miles northeast of Gibraltar. It is well built. 


with a notable church of the Incarnation and 
the ruined castle of San Luis, its former defense, 
on the adjoining hill. In the neighborhood are 
granite quarries and mines of sulphur, lead, and 
iron; the town has iron foundries and sugar 
refineries. The harbor is used principally in 
local coasting trade; it is an ill-weltered, open 
roadstead, but equipped with a large iron pier 
reaching into deep water and a lighthouse 
visible for 12 miles. The principal exports are 
lion, grain, sugar, cork, and fish. Pop., 1900, 
9075: 1910, 10,286. 

MAB3LE (OF. marble, marbre, Fr. marbre. 
Prov. marme, marbre, from Lat. marmor, marble, 
from Gk. /idpfiapos, marmaros, bright stone, 
marble, from fiapfialpeiv, marmairein, to sparkle). 
In a strict sense a crystalline limestone having 
a granular structure. The term has, however, 
become broadened as a result of commercial use 
and now includes any limestone, either crys- 
talline or noncrystalline, which will take a 
polisli Marbles vary considerably in their tex- 
ture and color Some are extremely fine-grained, 
like those of Vermont, while others are coarsely 
granular, as some Georgia ones. Those com- 
posed entirely of calcite or dolomite are pure 
white, but many are colored gray or blue by car- 
bonaceous or graphitic matter, and sometimes 
grayish or greenish by fine scales of micaceous 
minerals. Others exhibit beautiful shades of 
pink, yellow, red, and brown, due to iron com- 
pounds. The mineral impurities which give the 
varied colors to the stone are often disposed in 
patches or wavy bands, and highly ornamental 
effects are sometimes obtained by properly 
matching these banded slabs The presence of 
fossil remains may also add to their beauty. 
Marbles are usually found in regions of meta- 
morphic rocks (see Geology), and hence the 
rock has been at times subjected to crushing 
forces. These have developed fissures in the 
lock, which subsequently became filled by for- 
eign mineral matter, and it is to this that much 
of the beautiful marking or veining of many 
ornamental marbles is due. 

Marble occurs in many geological formations, 
but in the United States it is obtained mostly 
from the Paleozoic rocks The best-known de- 
]}osits are found in the Eastern States In 
western Vermont, at West Rutland, Proctor, 
Brandon, and other localities, some of the quar- 
ries have reached a depth of 400 feet and con- 
tain many grades, varying from the purest 
white statuary marble to the gray, or “true 
blue” variety, as it is called. In recent years 
gray and green banded marbles have been quar- 
ried to an increasing extent for decorative work. 
A fine-grained, white, dolomitic marble is quar- 
ried at Lee in western Massachusetts, and a 
medium-grained gray marble for structural 
work IS obtained from St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
Cockeysville, Md., furnishes white marble, but 
is the most important Southern producer of gray 
and white stone for structural and decorative 
purposes. Near Swanton, Vt., there occurs a 
deposit of variegated marble much used for 
wainscoting and floors. Some of the varieties 
found here resemble imported marbles. The 
pink and brown marbles are widely used for 
wainscoting and flooring. Aside from the above 
areas, marble of white and gray striping is 
quarried in Inyo Co., Cal., and a white marble 
is now being quarried in Colorado. Two types 
which have attracted some attention are the 
serpentine, or verde antiques, found in eastern 
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thorne (1860). The titlQ originally proposed 
was The Transformation of the Fatm, changed 
in the English ^ition to Tranaformatton, and in 
the American to The Marble Faun. 

HABBIiEHEAiy. A town, including the vil- 
lages of Clifton, Devereux, and Marblehead 
Neck, in Essex Co., Mass., 18 miles northeast of 
Boston, situated on a rocky peninsula in Massa- 
chusetts Bay and on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road (Map: Massachusetts, F 2). It is a port 
of entry and has a deep and safe harbor, is a 
popular yachting and summer resort, and 
possesses many pre-Revolutionary buildings and 
other features of historic interest. In Abbot 
Hall are the town offices, the public library, and 
an art gallery. There are Crocker, Fort Sewall, 
and Fountain parks. The principal industries 
include boat building and the manufacture of 
shoes and aeroplanes, though fishing and seed 
growing are of some importance. The govern- 
ment IS administered by town meetings. There 
are municipal water works and electric-light 
plant Pop., 1900, 7582; 1910, 7338. Settled 
in 1629 by emigrants from the east and south 
of England, and later by people from the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, Marblehead was under 
the jurisdiction of Salem until 1649, when it 
was incorporated as a separate town. It ranked 
for a time next to Boston in its maritime and 
fishing trade. Marblehead was the birthplace, 
and for many years the home, of Elbridge Gerry 
and Judge Story Consult Roads, The History 
and Traditions of Marblehead (Marblehead, 
1897) 

KABBLEHEAB. A sailors’ name for the 
North Atlantic fulmar (qv ). 

MAB^LE PLAN. See Forma Ubbis Rom^. 

MABBLES AND Marble Playing. Marbles 
are little balls of marble or some other hard 
substance and are used as playthings by children. 
They have been in use from the earliest times 
and are to be found among all the peoples of the 
world. They are manufactured in large quanti- 
ties in Saxony and are exported to India, China, 
Africa, and practically every nation of Europe 
and America. There is an endless variety of 
games of marbles. 

ICAB^O, or MABOBOa)nXTS (c.ll b.c. 
-41 A.D. ) . A Germanic chief, King of the Mar- 
comanni. See Mabcomanni. 

BCABBOD, mUrW, or MABBODIT7S (c.l035- 
1123). A fSrench bishop and author. He was 
born at Angers, the son of a merchant, and 
taught with great success, becoming in 1067 
head of the diocesan school, in which he trained 
many prominent scholars and statesmen Mar- 
bod was made Archdeacon in 1081 and Bishop of 
Rennes in 1096. In 1104 he took part in the 
Council of Tours, and in 1109 he was adminis- 
trator of the diocese of Angers during the 
absence of the Bishop. His works include 
biographies, hymns, the Versus Canonicales, 
valuable as giving a picture of the monkish life 
of the period, and De LapidUbus Pretiosis, which, 
following a Greek original, treats of the mysteri- 
ous properties of gems. Marbod’s works are 
contained in Migne, Patrol ogia Latina, vol. clxxi 
(1854). His hymns are to be found in Blume 
and I^ves, Analecta Hymnioa (Leipzig, 1907). 

ICABBOIS, mAr'bwh^ FsANgois, Marquis ob 
Babb£ a French statesman. See Babb£- 
Mabbois. 

MABBXTBG, mh]/b\LrK. A town in the 
Crownland of Styria, Austria, 37 miles south- 
southeast of Gratz, in the wooded plain on the 
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left bank of the navigable Drave (Map: Austria, 
D 3). The town has a sixteenth-century ca- 
thedral, a mediaeval castle, an episcopal palace, 
and a casino. It is the seat of the Prince-Bishop 
of Lavant. Its educational institutions include 
schools of theology and pedagogy, a pomological 
school, and a school for vintners The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of leather, foot- 
wear, iron, cement, cutlery, flour, and spirits. 
The extensive workshops of the Southern Rail- 
way are situated in the suburb of Sankt Mag- 
dalena. Marburg carries on an extensive trade 
in wine, grain, poultry, and lumber, the chief 
products of the surrounding country. Pop , 
1900, 24,501, 1910, 22,994, mostly Germans. 
Consult Bucking, Geschichtliche Bilder aus Mar- 
burgs Vergangenheit (Marburg, 1901). 

ELABBIJBG. A town in the Province of 
Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, on the Lahn, 60 miles 
north of Frankfort (Map Germany, C 3). The 
town IS built on terraces from the river up to a 
thirteenth-century castle on the summit. The 
castle was originally the residence of the land- 
graves of Hesse, later a state prison, and is now 
a repository for the Hessian state archives. In 
its* Rittersaal the disputation concerning tran- 
substantiation between Luther and Zwingli took 
place in 1529 Its thirteenth-century church of 
St Elizabeth, a perfect specimen of early Gothic 
architecture, was erected by the Teutonic Kniglits 
and contains the fine tofnb of the saint, as well 
as numerous monuments to the Hessian rulers 
and Teutonic Knights. Noteworthy are also the 
Rathaus (1512), the fourteenth-century Lu- 
theran church, and the government buildings 
The educational institutions of Marburg include 
the university with a library of 260,000 volumes 
(see Marburg, University of), a Gymnasium, 
a Realschule, a nurses’ school, and an agricul- 
tural school. The chief manufactures are 
leather, pottery, machinery, surgical instruments, 
pewter ware, toys, cornets, carpets, and tobacco. 
The environs are of great natural beauty. Pop , 
1900, 17,527; 1910, 21,860, chiefly Protestants. 

First mentioned in 1140, Marburg was en- 
dowed with municipal rights by the Landgrave 
Louis of Thuringia in 1227, and after his dekth 
became the residence of his widow, Elizabeth of 
Hungary. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Marburg was one of the residences of 
the landgraves of Hesse. It passed with Hesse- 
Cassel to Prussia in 1866. The fortifications 
were demolished by the French in 1810-11. 

MABBUBG, Konrad von. See Konrad von 
Marburg. 

MABBTJBG, Theodore (1862- ). An 

American publicist, born at Baltimore, Md. He 
studied at Johns Hopkins (1880-81), at Oxford, 
England (1892-93), at the Ecole Libre de la 
Science Politique, Paris (1893-95), and at the 
University of Heidelberg (1901 and 1903). He 
became active in various economic, political, 
law, art, and peace societies; became trustee of 
Johns Hopkins; and was United States Minister 
to Belgium in 1912-13. He translated Emile 
Lovasseur’s Elements of Political Economy and 
published: In the Hills (1895), a poem; The 
World^s Money Problem (1896) ; The War with 
Spain (1898); Expansion (1900); The Peace 
Movement Practical (1910); Salient Thoughts 
— Judicial Settlement Conference (1911); Phi- 
losophy of the Third American Peace Congress 
(1912). 

MABBUBG, University of. The first Prot- 
estant university of Germany, founded by Philip, 
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Landgrave of Hesse, in 1527, and endov^ed with 
the income of 13 suppressed monasteries. The 
Imperial assent was given in 1541. The new 
foundation drew largely from Wittenberg for its 
early teaching staff, became a stronghold of 
Lutheran doctrine, and flourished accordingly. 
In 1607 Landgrave Moritz converted it into a 
Galvinistic school, which conversion resulted in 
the departure of many professors and students 
and the foundation of the University of Giessen. 
The Thirty Years’ War nearly ruined the uni- 
versity, which was reconstituted in 1653. Since 
the incorporation of Hesse-Cassel with Prussia 
it has flourished greatly. The university de- 
veloped especially the provision of facilities for 
the study of modern languages and philology 
and maintained a strong summer school in these 
subjects. In 1913 it had a budget of nearly 
1,500,000 marks, and 2406 students, including 
163 women, in theology, medicine, law, and 
philosophy, the majority being in the two latter 
faculties Its library contains about 260,000 
volumes and 200,000 dissertations. 

MABBXJBY vs. MAD'ISON. The title of a 
famous decision rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1803 and reported in the 
first volume of Cranch^s Reports Its impor- 
tance in the constitutional development of the 
United States lies in the faet that this was the 
first instance in which the Supreme Court as- 
sumed the right to declare a statute of Congress 
null and void on account of its repugnance to 
the Constitution. It is popularly regarded as 
the chief basis for the American doctrine of the 
right of the courts to disregard unconstitutional 
statutes, although the right had been asserted 
by State courts in some half a dozen instances 
before the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
The case of Marbury v Madison arose out of an 
attempt of the plaintiff to secure a writ of man- 
damus from the Supreme Court to compel James 
Madison, then Secretary of State, to deliver to 
him a commission as justice of the peace of the 
District of Columbia. Marbury had been ap- 
pointed to this office by President Ad|ims, the 
Senate had confirmed the nomination, and his 
commission had been made out, signed and 
sealed, but had not been delivered When Mad- 
ison entered upon his duties as Secretary of 
State he found the commission and refused to 
deliver it. Marbury, in bringing his suit, relied 
upon an act of Congress which empowered the 
Supreme Court to issue the writ of mandamus 
to executive officers to compel them to perform 
their duties in certain cases. But as the Con- 
stitution expressly enumerates the cases in 
which the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction and nowhere mentions the right of 
issuing the writ of mandamus, the congressional 
act in question was clearly without constitu- 
tional warrant. This evident repugnance of the 
statute to the Constitution was the first question 
decided by the court. The second point in the 
decision related to the power of the court to 
declare the act null and void and to refuse to be 
bound thereby when its repugnance to the Con- 
stitution was once established. Chief Justice 
Marshall, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
declared that if two laws conflict with each 
other, the courts must decide on the operation 
of each, and if a law be in opposition to the 
Constitution so that the court would have to 
decide the case conformably to the law disre- 
garding the Constitution or conformably to the 
Constitution disregarding the law, the court 


must decide which of these conflicting rules 
governs the case. If then, he said, the courts 
are to regard the Constitution, and if the Con- 
stitution is supreme over any ordinary statute, 
the Constitution and not the statute must gov- 
ern the case to which they both apply. Mar- 
shall’s argument was readily accepted as the 
only correct and just rule, and thus was laid 
the foundation of a judicial prerogative which 
has immensely influenced the legal and constitu- 
tional development of the United States. Con- 
sult: T. M. Cooley, Constitutional History of 
the United States (New York, 1889); J. B. 
Thayer, John Marshall (Cambridge, 1904) , id.. 
Legal Essays (Boston, 1908). See Constitu- 
tional Law. 

MABGA, marW, Piebbe de ( 1594-1662) . A 
French historian and ecclesiastic, bom at Gan, 
near Pau. He studied law at the University of 
Toulouse, and for his zealousness in reestablish- 
ing the CJatholic faith in B4arn he was appointed 
president of Pau in 1621 by Louis XIII. After 
the death of his wife in 1631 he studied theology, 
in 1639 he became a member of the Council of 
State, and in 1641 the King made him Bishop of 
Couserans. From 1644 to 1651 he was Intend- 
ant or Governor of Catalonia, then held by the 
French, and in 1652 he became Archbishop of 
Toulouse. During the uprising of the Fronde 
Marca supported Louis XIV in opposition to 
the Pope, and he succeeded Retz, who resigned, 
as Archbishop of Paris in 1662. His historical 
writings include: Histoire de B4am (1640); 
De Concordia Sacerdotn et Imperii seu de lAber- 
tatibus Ecclesice Galhcance (1641) ; Marca His- 
panica seu L imes Hispanicus ( 1688 ) . 

KLAB^CASITE (Fr marcassite, Sp. marque- 
sita, from Ar. mwrqashitha, from raqasha, to 
speckle, to embellish) An iron disulphide that 
crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, has a 
metallic lustre, is of a pale bronze-yellow color, 
and resembles pyrite, from which it differs only 
in crystalline form. It is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, Hungary, and in the United States at 
various localities in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire. The mineral 
is mined in some parts of Europe for its sulphur 
and for the ferrous sulphate that may be made 
from it. The word was applied indifferently to 
crystallized varieties of iron sulphide until 1845, 
when it was retained exclusively for the ortho- 
rhombic variety. 

MABCATO, milr-ka'td (It., marked). In 
music, a term signifying in a strongly accentu- 
ated manner. 

MABCEATT, mar’sd^ FBANgois S^vebin, 
called MabceaU'Desgbaviers (1769-96) A sol- 
dier of the French Revolution, born at Chartres. 
He joined the army as a private at the age of 
16, participated actively in the capture of the 
Bastille, and in 1792 was in the Army of the 
Ardennes commanded by Lafayette. His serv- 
ices under Westermann in La Vendee made him 
general of division in 1793. With Kl^ber he 
crushed the rebellion at Cholet, then fought 
under Jourdan in 1793-94. A Prussian sharp- 
shooter mortally wounded him at Altenkirchen. 
In 1889 his remains were placed in the Pantheon 
at ^^aris 

MABGEL, mar’sel', Etienne ( ?-1358) . Prov- 
ost of the merchants of Paris. After the battle 
of Poitiers (q.v.), in 1356, Marcel took the 
government of Paris into his own hands. To 
check the abuses to which the citizens were sub- 
jected he had two of the most prominent officials 
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of the King put to death. In order not to be 
obliged to obey the commands of King John, who 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English, 
Mar<%l induced the Dauphin to take the regency. 
Finding the Regent opposed to him, he sought 
aid from Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, and 
from the Jacquerie (q.v.). This made him un- 
popular and he was slain by a rising on July 31, 
1358 For a few months he had been the most 
powerful man in France. It is impossible now 
to judge his conduct or his aims with certainty. 
Consult Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France 
depute lee origvnea jusqu*d la revolution, vol. iv, 
part 1 (Paris, 1902), and the works cited there. 

JCABCEliINE, mar^sS-len^ A city in Linn 
Co., Mo., 106 miles northeast of Kansas City, on 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
(Map: Missouri, C 2). It is in a rich coal and 
oil region, having three mines and an oil and 
gas pumping station. There are railroad shops 
and roundhouse of the Santa Fe System, and a 
concrete-block factory. Marceline contains a 
sanitarium and municipal water works and elec- 
tric-light plant. Pop, 1900, 2638; 1910, 3920 

MAB'CELLFNirS, Saint. Bishop of Rome, 
or Pope, 290-304 He was born in Rome, hut 
little is known of his life or administration. 
There is an account of a synod held at Sinuessa 
in 303 or 304, at which Marcellinus is said to 
have confessed that, at the instance of Diocle- 
tian, he had offered incense to Vesta and Isis. 
The synod is said to have deposed Marcellinus, 
who, with many members of the synod, was put 
to death by Diocletian. The story is denied by 
Augustine and Theodoret and is not credited by 
eit&r the Roman Catholics or the Protestant 
controversialists The Roman church commem- 
orates Marcellinus on April 24. Consult J. J I. 
von Ddllinger, Fables Respecting the Popes of 
the Middle Ages (New York, 1871). 

MARCELLO, mar-ch€l'lo, Benedetto (1686- 
1739). An Italian composer. lie studied music 
under Caspar ini and Lotti and is chiefly known 
for the music to Giustiniani's paraphrase of 
60 Psalms He also wrote an opera Le Fede 
riconosciuta, an oratorio Giuditta, five concerti, 
and a number of sonatas. The characteristics 
of his musical style are melody, simplicity, and 
a sound good taste. He was also an instructor 
of wide reputation, and a conservatory at Venice 
is named after him. He wrote the satire II 
teatro alia moda (1720). Consult Enrico Fondi, 
Benedetto Marcello (Rome, 1909) 

KCARCEL^TJS. The name of two popes. 
— ^Marcellus I, Saint, Pope, 308-309, a Roman 
by birth, elected after an interregnum of four 
years due to the persecution of Diocletian. A 
new outbreak under Maxentms drove him from 
Rome, the attention of the heathen authorities 
being directed to him by his severity against 
the lapsed He died in exile, but his body was 
brought back to Rome and buried in the cemetery 
of Priscilla with that of his predecessor, Marcel- 
linus. His feast day is January 16 . — ^^Iakcel- 
Lus II, Pope, 1555, Marcello Cervini degli 
Spannocchi. He was born in 1501 at Monte- 
pulciano and made Bishop of Nicastro and 
Cardinal in 1539. He was one of the legates 
appointed to preside over the Council of Trent, 
and was elected Pope in spite of the opposition 
of the Imperial party. His reign, however, for 
which his character and learning had given great 
hopes, lasted only 22 days Palestrina’s famous 
“Missa Papas Maiccdli,’’ written in 1562, was 
named in his honoi, and the name gave rise to 
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the story that it was sung in his presence and 
won the Pope’s regard for polyphonic music. 

ICARCELLITS, Marcus Claudius (c.268- 
208 BC.). 1 A famous Roman general. He 

belonged to a distinguished plebeian family. He 
was consul for the first time in 222 b.c , and 
obtained a decisive victory over the Insubrians 
in Cisalpine Gaul, slaying with his own hand 
their King, Britomartus or Viridomarus, whose 
spoils he dedicated to Jupiter, for this he was 
honored with a triumph This was the third 
and last occasion in Roman history on which 
spoha opima were offered to Jupiter Feretrius 
In the Second Punic War, after the defeat of 
the Romans at Cannie, Marcellus fought as 
priBtor, in 216 b.c , against Hannibal at Nola 
in (3ampania; and the victory which he gained 
there was the more important as it showed that 
Hannibal was not invincible, and that the Ro- 
mans had not been irreparably overthrown at 
Cannes In the course of two years he thrice 
repulsed the Carthaginian general at this place. 
Being consul again in 214 B c , he was intrusted 
with the command of the war in Sicily He took 
Leontini, massacring in cold blood 2000 Roman 
deserters whom he found there, and then ad- 
vanced against Syracuse, which he tried to 
storm. All his efforts were rendered unavailing 
by the skill of Archimedes, and he was compelled 
to blockade the city Famine, pestilence, and 
ultimately treachery on the part of the Spanish 
auxiliaries of the Syracusans enabled Marcellus 
to make himself master of the place (212 bc ), 
after which the remainder of Sicily was soon 
brought under the dominion of the Romans In 
210 BC. he vras again consul and w^as again op- 
posed to Hannibal, with whom he fought an in- 
decisive battle at Numistro in Lucania, and by 
whom he was defeated at Canusium in Apulia 
in 209 BC On the following day, however, he 
retrieved the defeat. In 208 b c he was for the 
fifth time elected to the consulate, and assumed 
once more the command of the Roman army 
against Hannibal When out reconnoitring one 
day he fell into an ambuscade near Venusia and 
was slain. Consult Livy, books xxiii-xxvii, pas- 
sim, and the article “Claudius 45,” in Friedrich 
Lubker, Keallexikon des klassischen Altcrtums 
(8th ed, Leipzig, 1914) 2 A distinguished 

Roman orator, a vigorous opponent of Julius 
Caesar, who, when consul in 51 b c , proposed 
that Caesar’s command in Gaul should end in 
March, 49. In January, 49, when Pompey’s 
supporters were keen for war with Caesar, he 
urged delay till a suitable army could be pre- 
pared, but unsuccessfully He went to Greece 
with Pompey, but after the battle of Pharsalus 
he retired to Mytilene, to study rhetoric and 
philosophy. In 46 the Senate appealed to Caesar 
to pardon him; in support of this appeal Cicero 
delivered his speech Pro Marcello When the 
ardon was granted Marcellus started for Rome, 
ut was murdered at Athens by one of his 
retinue. 3. The son of Augustus’ sister Octa- 
via, and C Marcellus, he 'was born in 43 bc 
In 25 BC. the Emperor adopted him as his son 
and successor and married his daughter Julia to 
him, but two years later the young man died, at 
Baise. In certain famous lines (JEneid, vi, 860- 
886) Vergil refers to his death. Augustus 
named a theatre in Rome in his honor 

MARCELLUS, Nonius. See Nonius Mab- 
celi.us. 

MARCELLUS, Theatre of. A theatre in 
Rome, begun by Julius Caesar, completed by 
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Augustus in 13 b.c., and named for his nephew 
and son-in-law Marcellus. (See Mabcellus, 3.) 
The stage lay towards the river. Of the semi- 
circular structures which carried rows of seats 
a large portion, comprising 12 arches in two 
tiers, is still standing. This portion is similar 
in general external appearance to the Coliseum, 
and is built of travertine with Doric arcades in 
the lower tier and Ionic in the upper. The ar- 
rangements of the cross walls and seats within 
the theatre were also duplicated in the Coliseum 
The pilasters of the third story were Corinthian 
and the windows were rectangular. The theatre, 
according to ancient authorities, could seat 
about 13,500 spectators; Ch. Huelsen, in Bulle- 
ttno della commtssione archeolofftca comunale 
d% Roma (1894, p. 312), gives the seating ca- 
pacity as 9000 to 10,000. In the fourth cen- 
tury some of the travertine blocks were used in 
restoring the Cestian bridge. In the eleventh 
century the building was turned into a strong- 
hold of the Pierleoni, and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was purchased by the Savelli, upon whose 
extinction it passed to the Orsini m 1712. The 
palace of the latter family stands upon the stage 
and the seats, which are buried under 15 feet of 
modern soil. Many corridors and chambers of 
the original building arc preserved and are used 
as offices of the palace Tlie remains of the 
Doric arcades are used as low shops Consult: 
K. A. Lanciani, The Ruine and Excavations of 
Ancient Rome (Boston, 1897); S. B. Platner, 
The Topographif and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (2d ed , ib, 1911) ; Charles Knapp, “The 
Roman Theater,” in Art and Archccology, vol. i 
(New York, 1915). 

MABCH. See Mabciiing. 

MABCH. See Month. 

MABCH (OF., Fr marche, from Goth., OHG. 
markOy Ger. Mark, AS. mearc, border, connected 
with Lat. margo, Olr 6rii, Welsh, Corn, hro, 
Av. msrszu, boundary) A term applied in Eng- 
land during the early Middle Ages and later to 
the frontier or border line between £lngland and 
Wales and between England and Scotland. In 
Anglo-Saxon times the word appears under the 
form Mercia as the name of the most w^estern of 
the English kingdoms. See Mabk. 

In Scotland the word came into common use 
to designate the boundaries of real property, 
corresponding to the English term “boundary” 
(q V ) 

MABCH, m^rK (Lat Marus, Slav. Morava), 
A tributary of the Danube and the principal 
river of Moravia (Map: Austria, E 2). It rises 
in the Sudetic Mountains on the boundary of 
Silesia, and runs southward, forming in its 
lower course the boundary between Austria and 
Hungary, and entering the Danube 26 miles 
east of Vienna, after a course of about 217 
miles, for the last 80 of w^hich it is navigable. 
Its headwaters lead to the Moravian Gap or 
Gate. See Mabchfeld 

MABCH (Fr. marche, from marcher, to walk, 
march, probably from OF., Fr. marche, bound- 
ary; or possibty from Lat. marcus, hammer; 
connected with Skt. mar, to grind, on account of 
the beat of the feet). A musical composition 
having primarily as its object the regulation of 
the steps of a large number of persons in motion. 
Even in remote antiquity solemn processions 
were always accompanied by music. In the 
Greek tragedy the entrance as well as the exit 
of the chorus was so accompanied. The military 
march undoubtedly was developed from soldiers’ 


songs. The ordinary march used for parades, 
drills, etc., has about 75 steps to the minute, 
the quickstep about 100, and the double quick 
or charge about 120. The march as an art form 
was developed from the dance forms during the 
seventeenth century. Lully in his operas and 
F. Couperin in his piano works established the 
march form as consisting of two reprises of 
eight or 16 measures. To this was added, some- 
what later, a portion distinguished by repose 
and broad melodic outline, generally in a closely 
related key. This was called the trio, because 
at first it was in three-part writing as against 
the two-part writing of the first section. After 
the trio the first section is repeated. To-day 
the art form of the march is highly developed 
and employed on various occasions A special 
kind of march is the funeral march. It is 
written in very slow time (giave, lento, adagio) 
and always in the minor mode The trio is in 
the relative or corresponding major. Beethoven’s 
great funeral march in the Eroica Symphony 
is in C minor with trio in C major, Chopin’s 
funeral march in the Sonata op. 35 is in B fiat 
minor with trio in D fiat major 

MABCH, Aldkn (1795-1869). An American 
surgeon, born at Sutton, Mass He attended 
medical lectures in Boston and at Brown (M.D , 
1820). Subsequently he served as professor in 
tlie Vermont Academy of Medicine (1825-31), 
in Albany Medical Seminary (1827-33), and in 
Albany Medical School (1833-34). In 1834 he 
established a school of practical anatomy and 
in 1839 he founded the Albany Medical College, 
which absorbed the other medical scliools of 
that city. In this new institution March held 
the chair of surgery from 1839 until his death. 
The growth and development of the college are 
largely to be attributed to his work. He was 
also the founder of the Albany City Hospital. 
March was president of the New York State 
Medical Society (1857) and a founder of the 
American Medical Association, of which he was 
president in 1864. He was a successful operator 
and originated several well-known surgical ap- 
liances, such as an improved splint for use in 
ip disease (1853), an improved harelip forceps 
(1855), instruments for the removal of dead 
bone (I860), and a new instrument for the re- 
moval of urinary stones He contributed largely 
to medical journals and is the author of Wounds 
of the Abdomen and Larynx (1854). 

MABCH, Ausias ( ?1397-1459). A Catalan 
poet, born in Valencia, probably before the end 
of the fourteenth century. He was admired and 
praised not only by his fellow citizens in Cata- 
lufia, but also by* noted Spanish authors. In 
March’s chief works, the Cants d*amor and the 
Cants de mort, he is visibly under the infiuence 
of Petrarch, as are so many of his contempo- 
raries. He avoided all close imitation, however, 
and may safely stand on his own merits. Live- 
liness of fancy and genuineness of sentiment 
are among his best traits; his chief defect is a 
certain obscurity of expression. Consult the 
edition of his poems by Pelayo y Britz (Bar- 
celona, 1864) and that of Barcelona, 1888, 
neither of them a good reproduction of the six- 
teenth-century editions; J. Rubid y Ors, Ausias 
March y su kpoca (ib., 1862) ; A. Pagte, “Docu- 
ments inMits relatifs la vie d’ Ausias March,” 
in the Romania, vol. xvii (Paris, 1888). The 
best edition of his works is that by Amadeu 
Pagfes, Les oibres d^Auzias March (3 vols., Bar- 
celona, 1912 et seq.). 
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IBCABCH, Eabl of. See Wemybs. 

MABCH, Eabl of. See Mobtimeb, Kooeb de. 

BlABCH, Field of. See Chai^ip de Mabs. 

HABCH, Fbancis Andbew (1825-1911). An 
American philologist and author, bom at Mill- 
bury, Mass. He graduated in 1845 at Amherst, 
where he was tutor in 1847-49, and, after study- 
ing law in New York, was in 1850 admitted to the 
bar. He taught at Fredericksburg, Va., from 1852 
to 1855 and from 1856 to 1906 was professor of 
English language and comparative philology in 
Lafayette College. He became honorary emeritus 
professor under the Carnegie endowment in 1907. 
In 1873-74 and 1895-96 he served as president of 
the American Philological Association, from 
1876 to 1905 as president of the Spelling Reform 
Association, and in 1891-93 as president of the 
Modern Language Association of America. He 
received honorary degrees from Princeton, Am- 
herst, Columbia, Oxford, and Cambridge. In 
1879 he was chosen to be the head of the Ameri- 
can staff of A New English Dictionary on His- 
torical Principles, prepared under the diiection 
of the Philological Society of London March’s 
article “On Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law,” 
which was published in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association of 1873, an- 
ticipated to a great extent the law of vocalic ac- 
cent discovered by Verner in 1877. His pub- 
lications include* A Method of Philological Study 
of the English Language ( 1865 ) , Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (1870); Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Sa>xon Language (1870) ; and a Thesaurus 
Dictionary of the English Language (1903). He 
also edited a series of textbooks of Greek and 
Latin authors, and was consulting editor of the 
Standard Dictionary (1890-94). Consult Ad- 
dresses in Honor of Prof. F. A. March, delivered 
at Easton, Pa, on Oct 24, 1895, and J W. 
Bright, “Address in Commemoration of Francis 
Andrew March,” in Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Publications, vol. xxix (Cam- 
bridge, 1914). 

MABCHAND, mdr'shiiN^ FfiLix Gabbiel 
(1832-1900) A Canadian statesman, born at 
St. John’s, Quebec He studied at St Hvacinthe 
College and was admitted a notary in 1855. In 
1867 he was elected a Liberal member of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Quebec, 
from 1878 to 1879 was Provincial Secretary, 
and in the latter year was also Commissioner of 
Crownlands. From 1887 to 1892 he was Speaker 
of the Assembly, in 1892 succeeded Honor€ Mer- 
cier (qv ) in the leadership of the Liberal party 
in the Legislature, and in 1897 was appointed 
Premier and Treasurer. In 1860 he established 
Le Franco-Camadien, which he edited for many 
years. He wrote* Patenville (1869) ; Erreur 
n*€st pas compte (1872) ; Un bonheur en attire 
un autre (1884); Les faux brillants (1885). 

MABCHAND, Jean Baptiste (1863- ). 

A French officer and explorer, born at Thoissey, 
Ain. He entered the army in 1883, received a 
commission in 1886, and from 1888 to 1899 he 
explored parts of Africa. His explorations in 
search of an improved route to the Gulf of 
Guinea from the valley of the Niger resulted in 
a scheme for the Transnigerian Railway between 
the Bandama and Niger rivers. In 1898 he es- 
tablished on the White Nile the post of Fashoda, 
which resisted attacks from the dervishes, but 
found a more formidable foe in General Kitch- 
ener, who, with British forces fresh from their 
victory over the Mahdi, was determined to take 
possession of the country. Major Marchand 
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refused to withdraw, and international compli- 
cations ensued; but the affair was settled wnen 
the French government retired from the posi- 
tion while Marchand was on his way home to 
report. He took part in the expedition for the 
relief of Peking m 1902 and was promoted to 
the office of colonel, but resigned In 1904, not 
being permitted by his government to enter the 
Russian army during the Russo-Japanese War. 
He was made a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor Consult Murphy, Le commandamt Mar- 
chand et ses compagnons d'armes d tracers 
VAfrique (Paris, 1900). See Kodok. 

MABCHANT, mar^chant, James (1867- 
) An English reformer. From 1889 to 
1894 he was evidential lecturer to the Bishop of 
St. Albans and then preached in Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, London, in 1895-97, and at St 
Andrew’s, Chatham, in 1900-02. In 1903-06 he 
was secretary of Dr. Bamardo's Homes and with 
Mrs Barnardo he edited The Memoirs of Dr 
Barnardo (1907). Becoming greatly interested 
in hygienics and eugenics, in 1911 he was conse- 
crated for the work of public morals in West- 
minster Abbey by the Lord Bishop of Durham 
and F. B. Meyer; and he became director of the 
National Council for Race Regeneration and 
editor of Prevention, an organ of the movement. 
He wrote* Theories of the Resurrection (1899) ; 
a Life of Dr Paton (1909); The Nation's 
Morals (1910) , a sketch of A Russel Wallace in 
Wallace’s Revolt of Democracy (1913) , The Mas- 
ter Problem (1915) 

MABCHANTIA, mfir-khn^shl-a. One of the 
bryophytes ( q v ) . 

MABCHANTIALES, m.ir-kan'shi-a'lez See 
HEPATICiE 

MABCHE, Aldebt Lecoy de La. See Lecoy 
de La Marciee, Albert 

MABCHENA, mar-chfi'na. A town of south 
Spain in the Province of Seville, situated 28 
miles east of Seville, on the railroad between 
Cadiz and Cordova (Map Spain, C 4) It is a 
picturesque old town, partly surrounded bv the 
grass-covered remains of Moorish fortifications, 
and contains a half -ruined palace of the dukes 
of Arcos (within the close of which is an old 
Moorish building) and two notable Gothic 
churches In the neighborhood are sulphur 
springs. The surrounding region is fertile, 
growing fine olives Pop., 1900, 12,255, 1910, 
13,590 

MABCHENA BUZZ DE CASTBO, roo-Stl/ 
di kas'trd, Jos£ (1768-’1821) A Spanish au- 
thor and journalist, who studied the humanities 
at the University of Seville, took minor oiders, 
and was for a while professor at the seminary of 
Vergara. Having been strongly influenced by the 
theories of the French philosophers, his writings 
became such that he had to escape to France in 
order to avoid arrest by the Inquisition in 1792. 
In France he became intimate with persons of 
influence, continued his writings, was expelled 
from France in 1799, declared himself a Bona- 
partist in 1804, accompanied Murat to Spain 
in 1808, and was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
and released by Joseph Bonaparte, who appointed 
him editor of the Oaceta From 1813 to 1820 
he was again an exile. In his day Marchena 
was one of the best Latinists in the world. As 
an amusement he published at Strassburg in 
1800 what he claimed was a fragment of Petro- 
nius’ Cena TrimaJchion/is that he had found. 
After the Latinists of the world had admitted 
that they could find no fault with the text, ex- 
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cept his refusal to show the original he claimed 
to have found and copied, Marchena acknowl- 
edged that he had written it himself. 

MABCHES, The (It. Le Marche, the bound- 
aries). A name frequently occurring in Italian 
history as applied to a stretch of territory in the 
central part of the peninsula, comprising the 
present provinces of Ancona, Ascoli-Piceno, Ma- 
cerata, and Pesaro e Urbino (Map: Italy, D 3). 
The use of “marches’’ for waste land separating 
two tubes where the need of rigid boundaries is 
not felt was common in mediaeval Europe 

MABCHESA COLOMBI, mkr-ka^za k6- 
IdmH^S. A pseudonym of the Italian author 
Maria Torelh-Torriani ( q v. ) . 

MABCHESI, mdr-ka^zd, Mathilde, nie Gbau- 
MANN (1826-1913). A German-French singing 
teacher, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main. She 
studied under Nicolai in Vienna and with Man- 
uel Garcia in Paris, afterward appearing as 
a concert singer m London and on the Con- 
tinent. Her voice was pleasing but not remark- 
able. In 1852 she married Signor Salvatore 
Marchesi (qv.) and taught singing at the 
Vienna Conservatory from 1854 to 1861, after 
which she moved to Paris and succeeded in mak- 
ing her salon one of the most important circles 
of musical life in the city. She taught at 
Cologne from 1865 to 1868, then at Vienna for 
a number of years, but ultimately settled in 
Paris She published an Ecole de Chant and 24 
books of Vocalises, In English appeared Ten 
Singing Lessons ( 1901 ) . Among her pupils were 
Tremclli, Caroline Sulla, Emma Schuk-Proska, 
Gerster, Melba, Eanics, Calv6, Sibyl Sanderson, 
and her own daughter Blanche, who afterward 
sang, especially in opera, in England and on 
the Continent. Consult the autobiographical 
Maf chest and Music: Passages from the Life of 
a Famous Singing Teacher, with introduction by 
Massenet (New York, 1897). 

MABCHESI, PoMPEO Cavaeiere (1789- 
1858) An Italian sculptor. He was born at 
Saltrio, near Milan, and studied at Rome under 
Canova He was for many years professor of 
sculpture at the Academy of Milan Some early 
and rather clumsily executed statues by him 
are in Como Cathedral, which also contains a 
relief of the “Death of St. Joseph,” his latest 
and one of his most admired works He con- 
tributed largely to the decoration of the Arch 
of Peace at Milan, the relief commemorating the 
“Battle of Leipzig” and “Drowning of Prince 
Poniatowsky” deserving special mention. His 
later works include the sitting statue of Goethe 
for the Frankfort Library, a statue of Em- 
peror Francis I of Austria for Graz, and another 
for the Hofburg in Vienna. One of his largest 
but not most pleasing works is the colossal group 
for the church of San Carlo at Milan, in which 
is the figure of the famous “Mater Dolorosa.” 
The excessive sentimentality which characterizes 
most of his religious compositions is particularly 
visible here. Much better is the sepulchral 
monument for Duke Emmanuel Philibert of 
Savoy (1843) in the Turin Cathedral. 

MABCHESI, Salvatore (1822-1908). A 
celebrated Italian barytone and singing master, 
born at Palermo. He was a nobleman, his full 
title being Cavaliere di Castrone, Marchese della 
Rajata. While studying law and philosophy at 
Palermo he also had his voice cultivated by 
Raimondi. In Milan he continued his musical 
studies under Lamperti and Fontana. Because of 
participation in the revolution of 1848 he had to 
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flee, and came to America. His operatic d^but 
made in New York, he went to London for fur- 
ther study imder G«rcla. After his marriage to 
Mathilde Graumann, who later became famous 
as Madame Marchesi, he and his wife appeared 
with great success in concert and opera in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. In 1854 both ac- 
cepted positions at the Vienna Conservatory, but 
soon went to Paris. In 1865 they were called to 
the Cologne Conservatory, and in 1869 once 
more to Vienna. From 1881 to his death he re- 
sided in Paris. He wrote a number of success- 
ful songs , vo calises, and a School for Singvng. 

MABCHFELD, mfirK^felt. A large plain on 
the north bank of tlie Danube, opposite Vienna 
It is bounded on the east by the river March. It 
contains only a few villages Because of the 
physical characteristics this has been a noted 
battlefield. Here Marcus Aurelius contended 
with the Marcomanni. In 1260 King Ottokar of 
Bohemia defeated B6la IV of Hungary on the 
Marchfeld On the same plain in 1278 Ottokar 
was defeated by Rudolph of Hapsburg and slain. 
In modem times the most important battles 
fought on the Marchfeld were those of Aspern 
(q.v.) and Wagram (qv.) in 1809. 

MABCH FLY. Any one of the dipterous in- 
sects of the family Bibionidse, so called because 
these flies are most common in the early spring. 
They are of medium size, rather thick-bodied and 
rather hairy, but they are weak fliers The wings 
are frequently fuscous. More than 300 species 
are known. The larvae feed upon excremental or 
vegetable substances and are supposed to attack 
the roots of growing grass The larvae of some 
species have been found on the surface of snow. 
One of the commonest species in the United 
States is the white-winged bibio {Bihio alhipen- 
nis), which sometimes occurs in enormous num- 
bers. The smallest forms belong to the genus 
Scatopse and breed in decaying animal and vege- 
table matter. 

MABCHIENNE-AXr-PONT, mar’sh6’6n'6'- 
p5N^ A town in the Province of Hainault, Bel- 
gium, 2 miles west of Charleroi, on the Sambre 
River (Map: Belgium, C 4). It is an important 
coal-mining centre, has an industrial school and 
manufactures of iron, machinery, and glass. 
Pop., 1900, 18,461; 1910, 21,635. 

MABCH^HG. General Principles. A suc- 
cessful march, whether in peace or war, is one 
that places the troops at their destination at 
the proper moment and in the best possible con- 
dition. In war marches are of daily occurrence, 
and success depends in a great measure upon 
the skill with which they are conducted. Good 
marching is secured by careful preparation, 
strict discipline, and the due observance of 
march sanitation. While conforming to other 
requirements, marches are conducted so as to 
reduce to a minimum the hardships of the 
troops. When possible ample notice is given so 
that preparations can be made without haste. 
The march is habitually at route order. Troops 
are informed of the length of halts so that they 
can take full advantage of the same. The men 
are not kept under arms longer than necessary, 
nor required to carry heavy burdens when 
transportation is available. Special care is paid 
to the feet of the men and to the hoofs and 
backs of animals. In prolonged marches at 
least one day in seven should be a day of rest. 
A forced march is never undertaken unless the 
situation requires it. As a rule troops on the 
march pay no compliments; individuals salute 
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when they address, or are addressed by, a su- 
perior officer. The conduct of a march (forming 
the column or columns, distribution of troops, 
start, rate, length of march, etc.) is controlled 
by the situation and object to be accomplished. 
Forming the Column. — To form the column a 
‘'march order” is issued by the superior com- 
mander. This order states the object of the 
march, gives the distribution of the troops, order 
of march of the main body, and the manner of 
forming the column In drafting such orders 
the road space and rate of march of the different 
fractions of the command and their distances 
from the imtuU point must be considered. With 
foot troops and cavalry marching four abreast, 
artillery and trams in single column of car- 
riages, the followmg may be assumed for ap- 
proximate calculations: two men per yard for 
foot troops, one man per yard for each mounted 
man, 20 yards for each gun, caisson, or wagon, 
and 12 yards for each auto truck. Distribution 
of Troops, — The order of march of a column is 
controlled mainly ( 1 ) by tactical considerations, 
which are paramount in the presence of the 
enemy, and (2) by the rule requiring the hard- 
ships of troops to be reduced to a minimum. 
During an advance the order of march of a col- 
umn is generally as follows, the necessary se- 
curity being provided: combatant troops (with 
combat trains) : 1, cavalry and horse artillery; 
2, infantry and light or mountain artillery, 3, 
engineers and signal troops; 4, trains, etc. Dur- 
ing a retreat this order of march is reversed. A 
detachment of engineers marches near the head 
to repair bridges, etc. Infantry usually marches 
in column of squads, column of twos when neces- 
sary; cava&y in column of fours on good roads, 
otherwise in column of twos; artillery in sec- 
tion or double-section column, depending on the 
width of the road. The Start. — ^When practi- 
cable, marches begin in the morning, ample time 
being allowed for the men to breakfast, animals 
to feed, and the animals and wagons to be 
packed. Foot troops do not start before broad 
daylight ; mounted troops, when practicable, 
about an hour after broad daylight. Too early 
a start is inadvisable, as both men and animals 
rest better in the early morning hours. 

Bate and Leng^ of KCarcdLes. Tlie rate 
of march of a mixed command is regulated by 
that of the foot troops. For infantry the rate 
prescribed for drill is 100 yards a minute or 3 4 
miles an hour; on the road the maximum to be 
counted on is 88 yards a minute or 3 miles an 
hour; including halts this rate is reduced to 
2V^ to 2% miles. The rate of infantry columns 
under average road conditions may be assumed 
at 2% to 2V^ miles per hour. The average 
march of infantry is 15 miles a day; large bod- 
ies, 12 miles. Small bodies under favorable con- 
ditions may average 20 miles. For cavalry the 
drill rate is: walk, 4 miles; trot, 8 miles, gal- 
lop, 12 miles per hour. The average walk of a 
horse is at the rate of a mile in 16 minutes, or 
3% miles an hour; the average trot a mile in 8 
minutes, or 7V& miles an hour. In the field the 
usual gait is the walk of 3% miles per hour; 
including halts, 3^ to 3^ miles per hour. The 
average march of cavalry, after men and animals 
are hardened, is 25 miles a day. 

The daily march of field artillery is the same 
as that of the command of which it forms a part; 
if alone, it covers from 15 to 20 miles. 

The rate of a wagon train under average con- 
ditions in long columns is about 2 miles per 


hour, including lialts. Small trains may make 
2y2 miles. The daily march is the same as in- 
fantry. 

The average load of a pack mule is 250 pounds, 
and thus loaded a pack train can travel 20 to 
25 miles a day over ordinary roads, over rough 
country, 10 to 15 miles. The rate of auto 
trucks varies with the road and truck. Halts . — 
As a rule infantry halts 15 minutes after the 
first three-quarter-hour march ; thereafter 10 
minutes every hour. Cavalry 5 minutes every 
hour. Artillery from 5 to 10 minutes. 

Marches may be classified as follows: 1. 
Marches in peace, which include changing sta- 
tion and practice marches. 2. Marches in cam- 
paign, which include concentration marches, 
marches in the presence of the enemy, forced 
marches, and night marches. In changing sta- 
tion marches are conducted almost solely with 
reference to the comfort of men and animals 
and facility of supply and camping, as such 
marches do not involve tactical considerations. 
Practice marches have for their purpose harden- 
ing the men and animals and instructing offi- 
cers and men in campaign duties. Concentration 
marches assemble at a certain time and place 
bodies of troops from different localities Com- 
putation of time and road space is important. 
Marches in the presence of the enemy are con- 
trolled solely by tactical considerations, and re- 
quire the use of certain troops, for information 
and security, disposed as advance, flank, and 
rear guards, for the protection of the main body 
of troops. If the command is a division the 
following is a not unusual disposition* advance 
guard, consisting of one brigade of infantry, all 
of the divisional cavalry, one battalion of artil- 
lery, one company of engineers, a detachment of 
signal troops, and a detachment of the sanitary 
train Following this, with a distance of from 
to 1 mile, is the mam body, in order of march 
as follows: one regiment infantry, one battalion 
of artillery, a regiment of artillery, two brigades 
infantry (less one regiment), engineers, signal 
troops, artillery combat trains, trains A di- 
vision at war strength consists of 22,000 men, 
7500 animals, and 900 vehicles. With its field 
trains, closed up without distance, a division will 
occupy about 12 miles of road. 

Forced IMCarches are not made unless abso- 
lutely necessary, as they seriously impair the 
fighting power of the best troops. A maximum 
day’s march of infantry and trains is about 28 
to 30 miles. Such a march should not be pro- 
longed more than 36 hours. Under favorable 
conditions cavalry and field artillery may march 
at a rate of 50 miles in 24 hours for three or 
four days. Under very favorable conditions a 
smgle march of 100 miles can be made in from 
24 to 30 hours 

Night XEarches are sometimes made in hot 
weather, but usually to surprise the enemy or 
to secure a favorable position to attack at night 
or at dawn. Sjiecial precautions must be taken 
to keep the units in touch and in the proper 
roads or trails. If secrecy is required special 
instructions are given with regard to smoking, 
lights, talking, etc. Cavalry follows infantry, 
the artillery is in rear with a special infantry 
escort. 

French infantry has always had a reputation 
for rapid marching In June, 1914, the 166th 
raiment of (fortress) infantry marched 55.8 
miles in 36 hours without having a man drop 
out. During former Indian campaigns troops 
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and squadrons of United States cavalry were 
credited on their records, on more than one oc- 
casion, with a distance of 110 miles in 24 hours. 
Consult Fteld Service Regulations, United States 
Army (Washington, 1914). 

MABCHING THBOUGH GEOBGIA. A 
widely popular ballad of the Civil War, begin- 
ning “Bring the good old bugle, boys.” It com- 
memorates Sherman's famous march to the sea 
and was written by H C. Work soon after the 
march commenced, on Nov 16, 1864. 

MABGHIONESS, mar'shun-gs. The. In 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, a small servant 
to Sampson Brass, and a friend of Dick 
Swiveller. 

MABCHMOHT, march'mont, Arthur Wil- 
liams (18.)2-1923) . An English novelist, bom 
at Southgate, Middlesex, and educated privately 
and at Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1888 he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn. Up to 1894 he devoted 
himself to journalism in London and the prov- 
inces, editing at one time the 'North Eastern 
Daily Gamette and later the Lancashire Daily 
Post and contributing constantly to reviews and 
magazines. In 1894 journalism was abandoned 
for fiction, in the production of which this author 
was prolific; witness, among others, the novels* 
Isa (1887) ; By Right of Sword (1897), drama- 
tized, and produced in America (1902) ; Santa 
the Carlist (1902); The Queen* s Advocate 
(1904); The Man who was Dead (1907); An 
Imperial Mamage (1909) ; In the Name of the 
People (1911) , The Mystery of Eagrave Square 
(1912) ; When Love Called (1913) ; The Heir to 
the Throne (1914). 

MABGIANISE, mar'cha-n^zA. A town in 
the Province of Caserta, Italy, 18 miles by rail 
from Naples, in a low, unhealth ful plain, where 
are several small lakes Weaving of flax and 
hemp and the raising of fruits and grain con- 
stitute the principal industries Pop (com- 
mune), 1901, 12,785; 1911, 13,465 

MABCIL, mar-sel', Charles (1860- ). 

A Canadian journalist and statesman He was 
born at Ste Scholastique, Province of Quebec, 
was educated at Ottawa College, and in 1879-81 
was on the staff of the Montreal Gazette. He was 
with the Montreal Herald (1882-86), the Mont- 
real Post (1886-96), and afterward with La Pa- 
trie and the Star, of the same city. He was an 
unsuccessful Liberal candidate for the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly (1897), but was elected to 
the House of Commons for Bunaventure in 1900 
He became Deputy Speaker of the House in 
1905, and was Speaker thereof in 1909-11. In 
1911 he was appointed a member of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada, and in the same year 
was made an honorary vice president of the 
Universal Races Congress at London, England 
He acquired a wide reputation as a public 
speaker. 

MABCION, m&r^shon. A second-century 
Christian, classed among the heretics. He was 
born in Sinope, Pontus, and died after 160. 
About the year 140 he came to Rome, where he 
fell under the influence of the Syrian Cerdo (see 
Cerdonians ) , from whom his Gnostic ideas were 
perhaps derived, and here he founded his church. 
He afterward traveled through the East, visiting 
Rome again in the episcopate of Anicetus (154- 
165) Nothing is known of his later life. His 
disciples, chief among whom was Apelles, con- 
tinue his work, and Marcionite churches were 
soon to be found scattered over north Africa, 
Gaul, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 
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^ It is said that Polycarp ( q.v. ) once met Mar- 
cion in the streets of Rome and saluted him as 
‘‘the first-bom of Satan ” In this he gave expres- 
sion to the general sentiment of the Church, for 
Marcion was attacked by almost every orthodox 
writer from Justin onward. Yet Marcion re- 
garded himself in the light of a reformer. He 
believed that Christianity marked an essentially 
new departure, but that it had already become 
corrupted through the admixture of Jewish ele- 
ments. These must be purged out For him 
Paul was the only true Apostle, because he 
alone thoroughly abjured Judaism These prin- 
ciples appear in Marcion’s Scripture canon — 
the earliest Christian collection known — ^which 
embraced one Gospel (Luke, without the story 
of the infancy, which was “Jewish”) and 10 of 
Paul’s Epistles (omitting those of Timothy and 
Titus). Church writers accused him, with ap- 
parent justice, of “mutilating” the Scriptures. 
His own chief work, entitled Antitheses, set forth 
the alleged contradictions between Law and Gos- 
pel The Creator of the Old Testament was rep- 
resented as a cruel and vindictive being, wholly 
different from the God of love revealed through 
Christ Marcion’s Christology was docetic, i.e., he 
taught that Christ suffered only in appearance, 
for neither suffering nor a material body could 
be supposed of the Divine ( See DocETiE ) Since 
matter was regarded as evil, his ethics resulted 
in a severe asceticism. His Gnostic tendency 
appears in the dualistic tenet that man’s body 
cannot be saved, only his spirit, which is the op- 
posite of matter. This was a striking departure 
from the common Christian belief An 'attempt 
lias recently been made to prove that the old 
Roman symbol, which lies at the basis of the 
Apostles’ Creed, was formed to combat Marcion’s 
Gnosticism The Marcionite church was com- 
pletely organized, having its clergy, its rites, and 
its Scriptures The sacrament of baptism was 
administered much as in the orthodox Church, 
but in the Eucharist water was substituted for 
wine. In the East Marcionite churches are 
found as late as the sixth century, but in the 
West they disappeared earlier, being absorbed by 
the more virile Manicheeans (See Manichje- 
ISM. ) Their downfall was due in part to ecclesi- 
astical opposition and in part to hostile legisla- 
tion under Christian emperors from Constantine 
onward In the persecutions through which they 
passed not a few Marcionites suffered a mar- 
tyr’s death, and the property of their churches 
was declared forfeited to the Catholic church. 
Consult, for information as to the surviving 
fragments of Marcion’s works, C. T. Cruttwell, 
Literary History of Early Christianity (London, 
1893), and Gustav Krfiger, History of Early 
Christum Literature (New York, 1897). Among 
the sources, consult the interesting work of 
Tertullian, Against Marcion, translated in The 
Ante-Nxeene Fathers, vol. iii (New York, 1905). 
In general, consult: Adolf Harnack, History of 
Dogma, vol i (Boston, 1894), and Wace and 
Piercy (eds.), Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature (ib., 1911). 

HABCKE, Emile van. See Van Mabgke, 
Emh^e 

MABCKS, Erich (1861- ). A Gennan 

historian, born in Magdeburg and educated at 
the Gymnasium there and in the universities of 
Strassburg, Berlin, and Bonn and in Paris and 
London. He was docent at Berlin (1887-92) 
and became professor of modern history at Frei- 
burg ( 1892 ) , Leipzig (1894 ) , Heidelberg ( 1901 ) , 
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Hamburg (1907), and Munich (1913). At 
Leipzig he was an editor of Leipstiger Studien 
aus dem Oebtet der Oesohichte. With the ex- 
ception of an incomplete biography of Coligny 
(1892), a study of (^een Elizabeth of England 
(1897), and some local historical works, 
Marcks*s published books deal with modern per- 
sonages and problems, especially in Germany 
and England. They include: Aotser Wilhelm 1. 
(1897; 7th ed., 1910); estimates of Ludwig 
Hkusser (1903) and ot Treitschke (1906); sev- 
eral volumes on Bismarck, notably the first vol- 
ume of a biography ( 1909 ) ; Deutschland und 
England (1900; also in English as England and 
Germany, 1900) ; D%e impermUstische Ideen vn 
der Oegenwart (1903); Biographical Essays 
(1905-08) ; Einheitlichkeit der englischen Aus- 
landspolitik (1910); the popular Manner und 
Zeiten (1911); Historische und akademische 
Etndrucke aus Nordamerika (1913). 

MABCO BOZZAB^S. A well-known poem 
by Fitz-Greene Halleck on the death of the 
Greek patriot Bozzaris (q.v.). It appeared in 
the New York Review in 1825. 

MABCO DA OOOIONE, mdr^cd da 5d-jd^nd. 
An Italian painter. See Oogioxe, Masco da. 

MAB'COMAN^ (Lat., from OHG *Marka- 
man, border man, from marca, border -|- mam, 
man). An ancient German people who, in the 
time of Cesar, lived along the banks of the 
Rhine, but afterward, as appears from Tacitus 
and Strabo, settled in Bohemia, from which they 
expelled the Boii. Their King, Maroboduus, en- 
tered into an alliance with the tribes living 
around them to defend Germany against the Ro- 
mans. The combined forces of the alliance num- 
bered 70,000 men, and the Emperor Tiberius 
signed a treaty with them in 6 ad; but the 
Marcomannic alliance was defeated 11 years 
later by the Gherusci and their allies, and in 
19 the Gothic Catualda drove Maroboduus from 
the throne and himself usurped the sovereignty. 
But he was soon overthrown and the native 
dynasty established, under whose rule the Mar- 
comanni extended their territory up to the Dan- 
ube, till their encroachments alarmed the Ro- 
mans, who attacked them in the time of Domi- 
tian. This war, which subsided for a time in 
the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, broke out 
again under Marcus Aurelius, and was carried 
on with bitterness from 166 to 180, when it was 
ended by the Peace of Commodus The Marco- 
manni continued to make raids into the provinces 
of Noricum and Rhsetia, and in 270 invaded 
Italy as far as Ancona. In the fourth century 
their name fades away from history; it has been 
held that the Marcomanni were merged with the 
Boiarii or Baiouarii, later known as the Bava- 
rians. See Bavaria, History 

MABCONI, mar-ko'n^, Guolielmo (1874- 
). An Italian electrical engineer, inventor 
of the wireless telegraph. He was born of an 
Italian father and an Irish mother at Bologna, 
April 25, 1874.) After study under Rosa at 
Leghorn he entered the University of Bologna. 
There he came in contact with Professor Righi, 
who had long been interested in the nature of the 
Hertzian waves. The young man saw the pos- 
sibilities of using these waves for the transmis- 
sion of messages, improved the coherers of 
Onesti and Branly, made several successful ex- 
periments at Griffone in 1895, and in 1896, hav- 
ing failed to interest the Italian government in 
Ms behalf, went to England, where his plans 
were laid before the post-office authorities. 
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There his project was well received and suc- 
cessful tests were made between Penarth and 
Wiston. Sir William Preece, engineer in chief 
of the British telegraph system, who had himself 
made experiments in 1893 and 1894, took up the 
new method, tested it, and declared it successful, 
but limited in application. Almost immediately 
afterward tests of the Marconi method were 
made by the Italian Ministry of Marine at 
Spezzia In 1897 the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, Limited, was founded and two 
years later signals were successfully exchanged 
across the English Channel, and the system was 
established pretty generally in the British and 
Italian navies, although at the time some insular 
jealousy was aroused in England that the scheme 
of a foreigner should be adopted in view of 
Preece’s early study of the problem. 

In December, 1901, Marconi sent signals to 
Newfoundland from his station at Poldhu on the 
coast of Cornwall, and on Dec. 19, 1902, he suc- 
ceeded in transmitting messages between Poldhu 
and the permanent station erected at Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia, this being the first occasion of the 
transatlantic transmission of wireless messages. 
Previously, however, in F€»bruary, 1902, Marconi 
had been able to maintain communication be- 
tween the transatlantic steamship Philadelphia 
and Poldhu for a distance of 2099 miles in the 
case of test letter signals and for 1551 miles 
for actual messages These experiments proved 
the possibility of constant long-distance com- 
munication between vessels at sea and the main- 
land, as well as the general advance of the art 
By 1903 Marconi was able to begin the trans- 
mission of news messages between America and 
Great Britain for the London Times, and during 
the same year continuous communication was 
maintained between land and the steamship 
Lucania during her entire crossing, so that news 
messages could be supplied to the vessel. Simi- 
lar communication was maintained between 
Poldhu and the British warship Duncan By 
1904 over-sea transmission was developed to a 
point of efficiency and reliability, so that a daily 
newspaper containing the news of both Europe 
and America could be published on the vessels 
of the Cunard line. In 1907 a limited commer- 
cial service across the Atlantic for public use 
was established, and from that time its use in- 
creased without, however, making any serious 
inroads into the business of the submarine tele- 
graphs In the meantime his experimental 
work continued and he invented a directive sys- 
tem of wireless, as well as a new persistent wave 
system, which was brought out in 1906. The 
underlying physical considerations were studied 
and apparatus — ^notably new detectors and gen- 
erators giving the form of wave desired — ^was 
evolved which increased the efficiency of the 
transmission and reception of messages. 

About 1910 Marconi brought out a new valve 
receiver and a new electrolytic detector. He also 
developed about this time a duplex system by 
which the sending and receiving devices are 
rendered operative and inoperative alternately 
in rapid succession, avoiding synchronism at the 
two stations. By this time the Marconi Com- 
pany had developed its transatlantic service on 
a practical basis, and its station in Argentina 
was able to receive signals from Nova Scotia and 
from Ireland, a distance of 5600 miles, which 
was extended to other South American stations, 
making an aggregate of 7000 miles 

The promotion of the Marconi companies both 
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in Great Britain and in the United States was 
not free from unfavorable comment. In fact, 
in 1912 charges were made that Premier Asquith, 
Chancellor Lloyd George, and other members of 
the British cabinet had corruptly favored the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company and had 
benefited through speculation in its stock. The 
subject was investigated by a parliamentary 
committee and in May, 1913, Marconi was 
placed on the stand. He replied vigorously to 
the various charges and insinuations both tech- 
nical and commercial. No general blame at- 
tached to him in this connection and the cabinet 
members were regarded as having been only in- 
discreet, but for the time being the incident was 
conspicuous in British politics. 

On May 1, 1913, an advisory committee of 
Parliament reported that the Marconi system 
alone was certainly capable of meeting the re- 
quirements for the Imperial wireless chain, but 
that the company need not be employed as con- 
tractors for all the work, and that it was not 
necessary to employ exclusively the apparatus of 
the company then in use, as further develop- 
ments might be reasonably expected. In the 
meantime the business of the Marconi system had 
developed broadly and it was employed generally 
on tlie vessels of the British merchant marine 
and at various colonial stations, as well as 
throughout the United Kingdom. When Italy 
entered the European War (June, 1915), Mar- 
coni took charge of the wireless for his govern- 
ment. He was decorated with the Russian 
Order of St. Anne, the Italian Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, and with the Grand 
Cross of the Ciown of Italy; and he received 
the freedom of the city of Rome (1903). In 
1904 Oxford and Glasgow gave him honorary 
degrees , he became a Chevalier of the Civil 
Order of Savoy ( 1905 ) , received the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Alphonso XII, and with 
Ferdinand Braun shared the Nobel prize for 
physics ( 1909) . He received the British G.C.V.O. 
in 1914 and in the next year was nominated a 
Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. See Wibexess 

imii A'Pti'V 

MARCO POLO. See Polo, Mabgo. 

MARCOS, Fray. See Niza, Margos 

MARCOT, mar'kd', Jean Baptiste Antoine 
Marcelin, Baron de (1782-1854). A French 
soldier, born at La Riviere, Cori^ze. He left the 
Coll6ge de Sor6ze in 1799, served in the Republi- 
can army in Italy under his father, Gen, Jean 
Antoine Marcot; and was rapidly promoted un- 
til he became aid-de-camp to Marshal Augereau 
in the Russian and Prussian campaigns of 
1806-07 He was with Lannes and Massena in 
the Peninsular War, and in 1812-13 was colonel 
of light cavalry in the Russian and German 
campaigns. During the Hundred Days he served 
as a general of brigade under Napoleon, and 
for this was exiled upon the Second Restoration. 
He returned to France in 1819; became a 
marshal de camp in 1830 and a lieutenant gen- 
eral in 1836; was made a peer of France in 
1845; and retired in 1848. 

MARCOn, mfirnko?^, Jules (1824-98). A 
French geologist, born in Saline in the Depart- 
ment of Jura. He was educated in Paris and, 
after completing his course at the College St. 
Louis, made geological excursions through the 
Alps. In 1846 he was attached to the mineral- 
ogical department of the Sorbonne and conducted 
geological investigations in various parts of 
Europe and from 1848 to 1860 in the United 
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States and Canada. In 1863-54 he was employed 
by the United States government in surveying 
the Rocky Mountains, but he returned in 1865 
to Europe to accept the chair of paleontological 
geology in the Polytechnic School of Zurich. In 
1860 he again visited the United States and was 
engaged with Prof. Louis Agassiz in paleonto- 
logical researches, and afterward entered the 
government service. He died at Cambridge, 
Mass. He published two fine geological maps, 
one of the United States in 1853, another of the 
world in 1862 (2d ed., 1875). Marcou became 
best known, perhaps, for his Recherches g^o- 
logxque sur le Jura salvnma (1848) and The 
Taoonto System and its Position in Stratigraphic 
Qeology (1885). He published many scientific 
papers besides the following more extended 
works: Geology of 'North America (1858); De 
la science en France (1869) ; Origin of the Name 
America (1875) ; First Discoveries of California, 
and the Origin of its Name (1878) 

MARCOUX, miir'koo', Joseph (c 1770-1855). 
A Canadian missionary. He was born in Canada, 
was educated for the Catholic priesthood, after 
his ordination was sent as a missionary to the 
various Iroquois tribes, and in 1819 settled 
among them at Caughnawaga, on the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence River. His persevering 
labors resulted in imparting a considerable de- 
gree of civilization to the Indians, and he built 
a schoolhouse and church at Caughnawaga for 
their benefit. He became a master of the Iro- 
quois language, of which he wrote a grammar 
and dictionaries. He also published in that lan- 
guage: The Life of Christ; Letters to Iroquois 
Chiefs (1848-49), Prayer Book (1852); Cate- 
chism (1854). 

MARCOUX, Vanni (1879- ). A French 

basso, born at Turin, Italy. Having received a 
liberal education, he was admitted to the bar 
and began to practice law, but, as his musical 
talent showed itself early, he also devoted much 
time to the serious cultivation of music, study- 
ing with Collino of Turin and later with Boyer 
at Paris. At his d^but in Paris he immediately 
attracted attention because of his striking and 
quite exceptional power of characterization. 
From 1906 to 1912 he appeared every season at 
Covent Garden in London. In 1912 he became a 
regular member of the Boston Opera Company. 
His repertory is very extensive, including almost 
all the important r51es in older and modern 
French and Italian operas. He created the title 
r51e in Massenet’s Don Quichotte, 

MAR^CUS, Saint. Big^op of Rome, or 
Pope, Jan 18 to Oct. 7, 336. He was a native of 
Rome and is said to have had a share in the 
building of two churches, one of which still re- 
mains as San Marco, although frequently al- 
tered and re})aired 

MAR^CUS AURELIUS ANTONl^NUS. 

Roo Attritttttis 

MARCUS AURELIUS CLAUDIUS. See 

Claudius II. 

MARCUS AURELIUS OLYMFIUS ETE- 
MESIANUS. See Nemesianus. 

MAR^CT, Mount. The loftiest of the Adi- 
rondack Mountains and the highest point in 
New York State, situated in Essex Co., 10 miles 
south of Lake Placid (Map: New York, G 2). 
It is 5344 feet high and was known to the In- 
dians as Tahawus, the “cloud divider.” Within 
a few miles of it are many other famous Adiron- 
dack peaks, such as McIntyre Mountain (5112 
feet). Mount Skylight (4920 feet), Mount Hay- 
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stack (4018 feet), Basin Mountain (4825 feet). 
Mount Redfield (4606 feet), and Saddleback 
Mountain (4530 feet). 

MABCY, Henry Orlando (1837-1024). An 
American sur^on, born at Otis, Mass. In 1863 
he volunteered in the Union army as assistant 
surgeon He was assistant in chemistry at Har- 
vard after the close of the war; then studied 
surgery at Berlin (1860) and in England under 
Lister, and devoted himself especially to the bac- 
teriology of wounds. He was president of the 
American Academy of Medicine in 1884, and of 
tlic American Medical Association in 1802. 
Marcy wrote Best Methods of Operative Wound 
Treatment (1882), The Perineum: Its Anatomy 
and ^nrgxcal Treatment (1880), and the very 
valuable work Anatomy and Surgical Treatment 
of Hernia (1802). 

HABCY, Randolph Barnes (1812-87). An 
American soldier, born at Greenwich, Mass. He 
graduated at West Point in 1832. He was as- 
signed to the United States regular infantry, 
and was chiefly engaged against the Indians 
until the outbreak of the Mexican War, for his 
services in whicli ho was promoted captain 
(1846) Subsequently he was engaged in ex- 
plorations in the Red River country (1862), in 
operations against the Seminoles (1857), and 
in the Utah expedition of 1857-58 He was ap- 
pointed paymaster, with the rank of major, in 
1859, and inspector general, with the rank of 
colonel, in 1861. During the Civil War ho was 
chief of staff to General McClellan (his son-in- 
law), in West Virginia, on the Peninsula, and 
in Maryland; and in 1865 was brevetted maior 
general in the regular army for faithful and 
meritorious services during the war. In 186Q, 
after performing inspection service in a number 
of military departments and as inspector gen- 
eral of the military division of Missouri, he was 
appointed inspector general of the United States 
army, with the rank of brigadier general, and 
was president of the Army Regulation Board 
until Jan. 1, 1881, when he retired from active 
service He contributed largely to magazines, 
and published' Exploration of the Red River 
(1853); The Prairie Traveler (1869), Thirty 
Years of Army Life on the Border (1866) ; Bor- 
der Reminiscences (1871). 

MABCY, William Learned (1786-1857). 
An American statesman, born Dec. 12, 1786, at 
Southbridge, Mass. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1808 and entered upon the practice 
of law at Troy, N. Y, in 1810. At the open- 
ing of the War of 1812 he entered the volunteer 
service as a lieutenant, and on Oct. 22, 1812, 
led a successful attack upon St. Regis, a Cana- 
dian post For this he was soon afterward 
promoted to be captain Before the end of the 
war he returned to Troy, where he was active 
as a newspaper writer and politician, support- 
ing the Tompkins faction against the Clinto- 
nians, and allying himself with the ‘‘Albany 
Regency” (qv.). After filling several minor 
offices, and after a service of six years as Comp- 
troller of the State, he was made an associate 
justice of the New York Supreme Court in 1829 
In 1831 he was elected Senator of the United 
States by the Democratic party, but resigned the 
office upon being chosen Governor of New York 
in 1832. In the Senate he served as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and gained distinc- 
tion by his defense of Martin Van Buren against 
the attacks of Henry Clay. In the course of a 
speech on the question of appointment to office 


he upheld the right of the President to bestow 
the offices upon his political supporters, saying, 
“We can see nothing wrong in the maxim that 
to the victors belong the spoils,” thus associat- 
ing his name in history with the spoils system. 
He was, however, much more than a spoilsman: 
“he was a hard-headed, aggressive Democratic 
partisan, with none of the popular power of his 
younger rival, Douglas, but with much more 
caution and political shrewdness.” He served 
as Governor for three terms, and was nominated 
for a fourth term in 1838, but was defeated by 
William H. Seward (qv ). He was then ap- 
pointed a commissioner on claims against the 
Mexican government, serving in that capacity 
until 1842 In 1845 he became the Secretary of 
War in President Polkas cabinet His ability in 
this position was severely tested by the Mexi- 
can War. In the presidential campaign of 1848 
he supported General Cass. The last and most 
important public station in which he served was 
that of Secretary of State during Pierce's admin- 
istration (1853-57) Among the foreign compli- 
cations or treaties which demanded action on his 
part in this capacity were the settling of the 
Mexican boundary, the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty. Commodore Perry’s negotiations with 
Japan, the British fishery dispute, the Ostend 
Conference, and the so-called Koszta Affair 
(qv ), which added much to his popularity In 
these and in other matters Marcy successfully 
defended the interests of his country and dis- 
played the qualities of a trained statesman and 
accomplished diplomat One of his notable diplo- 
matic papers w^as his instructions to the Amen* 
can ministers abroad to appear at court “like 
Franklin in the simple costume of an American 
citizen” when this could be done without detri- 
ment to the interests of the United States. 
Marcy’s death occurred at Ballston Spa, N Y , 
but a few months after the expiration of his 
term of office He is entitled to high rank as a 
statesman, wliile as a shreivd politician he was 
at his time almost unsurpassed Consult- J. S. 
Jenkins, Lives of the Governors of the State of 
New York (Auburn, 1851); J. F Rhodes, His- 
tory of the United States from the Compiomise 
of IHoO, vols 1 and ii (New York, 1892) ; S 
Webster, “Mr. Marcy, the Cuban Question, and 
the Ostend Manifesto” in vol. lii of the Political 
Science Quarterly (ib., 1893) ; De A S. Alex- 
ander, Political History of the State of New 
York (ib., 1906). 

MABCZALI, milr^tRa-14, Henry (1856- ). 

A Hungarian historian, born in Marczali, County 
Somogy He was educated at the University of 
Budapest and, after studying in Berlin, Paris, 
and London, became lecturer (1880) and pro- 
fessor (1895) of the Historical Seminary of 
the University at Budapest. He contributed to 
the great millennial history (in Magyar) of 
Hungary (1895-1901), edited by Szila^i; and 
himself published- Ungams Oeschichtsquellen 
(1882-88) ; Hungary in the Times of Joseph II 
(1891); Mary Theresia (1900-04); Enchiridion 
Fontium Historwe Hungariorum ( 1902) , in Latin 
and Magyar; Hungary in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1910) ; Unga/nsche Verfassungsgeschichte 
(1910); Ungarisches Yerfassungsrecht (1911). 

MABDI QBAS, mdr'df' gra'. See Carnival. 

MABDIN, miir-den^ The capital of a sanjak 
in the Vilayet of Diarbekir in north Mesopo- 
tamia, Asiatic Turkey (Map- Turkey in Asia, 
D 3) It is strikingly situated on' the steep 
slopes of a conical hill 5000 feet above sea 
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level, crowned by the ruins of an old castle. It 
has a number of mosques, bazars, and baths, 
as well as Christian churches and monasteries, 
and is the seat of an important American mis- 
sion with a church and a school. It is also the 
seat of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who 
occupies an ancient and interesting monastery 
not far from the city. It is also the headquar- 
ters of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Pop , 
about 25,000, of whom less than one-half are 
Moslem Kurds; the rest are Christians of vari- 
ous Eastern sects. 

MABDO^ITTS (Lat., from Gk. Mapd6i^tos, 
Mardomos, from OPers. Marduniya ) . A Persian 
general, son of Gobryas and son-in-law of Darius 
Hystaspes. In 492 bc he commanded an ex- 
pedition sent out by Darius to punish the Ere- 
trians and the Athenians for the aid they had 
given to the lonians. (See Greece, Ancient 
History ) Near Mount Athos, however, his fleet 
was destroyed by a storm, and when, shortly 
afterward, his land forces were cut to pieces, he 
returned to Asia and was relieved of his com- 
mand by Darius. On the access(ion of Xerxes he 
was restored to favor and was appointed one of 
the generals of the expedition against Greece. 
After the battle of Salamis ( 480 b c ) he was 
left by Xerxes with 300,000 men to conquer 
Greece* In the following year, 479 bc., he was 
defeated and probably slain in the battle of 
Platcea, by the Greeks under Pausanias Con- 
sult Herodotus vi, 4.3-45, 94, vii, 5, 9, 82, viii, 
100 et seq, 113 et seq, 133-144, ix, 1-4, 12-15, 
38-65, and the editors on these passages. Con- 
sult al^^o the standard histories of Greece. 

MAB^XTK. See Mebodach 

MABDXJK, mar'du?>k,. The chief god of 
Babylon. An older form of the name seems to 
have been Maruduk He was manifestly a Sume- 
rian divinity Since he is represented as a son 
of Ea, the god of Eiidu, it is possible that a 
dynasty of Eridu established itself in Babylon 
between the dynasty of Uruk and Ur Engur of 
Ur, with Marduk as its chief god. For some 
centuries prcMOus to this tlie city* probably had 
a prevailingly Akkadian population, as the 
Semitic god Nairn appears to have established 
for himself so strong a position that it had to 
be recognized even in later times With the 
growth of Babylon the importance of its great 
god increased. * When Hammurapi’s conquest of 
Larsa, made in 2094 b.c., made it the capital 
of all Babylonia, Marduk naturally tended to 
become the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
and he was greeted as “King of the gods,” “King 
of heaven and earth,” “Lord of lords, king of 
kings.” The Semitic population also seems to 
have called him Bel, he is addressed as Bel at 
the end of the Code of Hammurapi and else- 
where, and hence the Hebrews also spoke of him 
as Bel or Bel Meiodach (qv ). In Eridu Mar- 
duk seems to have been a sun god, and it was 
probably there that the myth developed accord- 
ing to which he became the creator of the pres- 
ent world and of mankind after his conquest of 
the chaos monster Tiamat. This myth spread 
from Babylon to Assyria and even to Syria. In 
the city of Assur this mighty deed is ascribed 
to Assur in the time of Sennacherib. Among the 
Hebrews it is Yah we who violates Rahab, over- 
comes Tehom, punishes Leviathan, and creates 
the world. Later the struggle is transferred to 
Michael and the Dragon and St. George and the 
Dragon. In the astral system of the Babylonian 
sages, which identified the chief deities with the 
VoL. XV.— 6 


great stars, Marduk was thought of as con- 
nected with the planet Jupiter. The Marduk 
of Bal^lon therefore seems to have lost to some 
extent the solar character that Marduk of Eridu 
possessed. The spiritual nature ascribed to him 
as loid of gods and men comes to view in many 
hymns In one of these the worshiper prays: 
“Put truth into my mouth, let good thoughts be 
in my heart.” The great temple of Marduk in 
Babylon was known as E-sag-ila (the lofty 
house), and to him was also dedicated the temple 
tower, called E-temen-an-ki (the house of the 
foundation of heaven and earth). Both have 
been laid bare by the excavations of the Deutsche 
Orientgesellschaft. (See Babylon; Babel, 
Tower of ) Consult: Zimmern, in Schrader, 
Die Keihnschriften und das alte Testament (3d 
ed., Berlin, 1902) , Jastrow, Die Religion Baby- 
loniens nnd Assyriens (Giessen, 1902-12); Jere- 
mias. Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten 
Orients (Leipzig, 1906) ; Rogers, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria (London, 1908) ; Con- 
damin, in Huby, Chmstus: Manuel d'histoire des 
religions (Pans, 1913). 

MARE AIT DIABLE, mfir 6 dyaOir, La (the 
devil's pool). A romance by George Sand 
(1846). 

ma-ra'shfil', Pierre Sylvain 
(1750-1803). A French atheistic writer, born 
in Paris He studied law, but became sublibra- 
rian at the College Mazarin and held that posi- 
tion until 1784 His parody on the Psalms 
(1784) caused his dismissal, and four years af- 
terw'ard his Almanack des honn^tes gens, a sort 
of calendar, in which the names of celebrated 
men were substituted for those of saints, earned 
him four months in prison. His other works 
include: Les voyages de Pythagore (1799) and 
a Dictionna/ire des ath^es anctens et modernes 
(1800), in which he was assisted by Lalande, the 
astronomer 

MARE CLAXJSITM, ma^r$ kl^^sum or ma^r& 
klou^sum (Lat., closed sea). In international 
law, a body of water, as a bay, a sea, or a great 
lake, which is under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
a single power Usually such a body of water is 
mare clausum when its shores are exclusively 
possessed by a single power, as is the case with 
Lake Michigan, which lies wholly within the 
territory of the United States, and as was 
formerly the case with the Black Sea before 
Russia had wrested its northern and eastern 
shores from Turkey. The doctrine that a nation 
may by appropriation convert a portion of the 
open sea into a mare clausum was formerly 
maintained by Great Britain with respect to the 
Narrow Seas, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
from Norway to Spain, by Russia with respect 
to Bering Sea within 100 miles of the Alaskan 
and Siberian coasts, and by Sweden and Den- 
mark with respect to the Baltic and Arctic 
seas, but these pretensions were always disputed 
and have long since been abandoned See High 
Seas; Bering Sea Controversy 

MAREE, niA-r^, Loch. A beautiful lake in 
Ross and Cromartyshire, northwestern Scotland 
(Map: Scotland, C 2). It is about 12 miles 
long by 2 miles wide, and very deep. It is 
studded with islets, and surrounded by mountains 
3000 feet high. It drains by the Ewe over an 
artificial dam to Loch Ewe 

MAREFA, or MA'REO^IS (Lat., from Gk. 
Mapeuris) . A salt lake of the Nile delta in the 
north of Egypt, separated from the Mediter- 
ranean by a narrow isthmus of sand on which 
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is situated the city of Alexandria (Map: Egypt, 
El). Its modern name is Birk^ or BehSret 
Maryut. It is some 12 miles long, with width 
of about the same extent, but in antiquity it is 
said to have been somewhat larger. The sur- 
rounding district was anciently very fruitful and 
the Mareotic wine had a high reputation. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the Isdce dried up because 
the canals flowing into it from the Nile were 
choked with sand. In 1801 the English, dur- 
ing the siege of Alexandria, cut through the 
isthmus west of Abukir, allowed the sea to flow 
in, and destroyed 150 villages. Mehemet Ali 
tried to reclaim the resulting salt marsh (6 to 
10 feet deep), but with little success. The 
water of the lake is used for the manufacture 
of salt by evaporation. Consult Stanley Lane- 
Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages 
(New York, 1905), and Baedeker, Egypt (6th 
ed., Leipzig, 1908). 

]£ABE ISLAND. An island, about 2 miles 
long, in Solano Go , Gal., at the cast end of 
the Bay of San Pablo and opposite the city 
of Vallejo, from winch it is separated by a 
strait half a mile wide. It has ferry connection 
with that city On its west shore is situated 
the Pacific station of the United States navy, 
its yard being one of the largest in the country. 
It has a naval arsenal, sectional floating dock, 
an observatory, and a lighthouse of the first 
order. 

MABE LIBYCTTM. See Libyan Sea 

MABEMMA, m^-rSm^ma (corruption of Ma- 
rittima, “situated on the sea”). A vast marshy 
region of Tuscany, west Italy, extending along 
the coast, from the mouth of the Cecina to 
Orbetello and 15 to 20 miles inland (Map Italy, 
G 3). In ancient times these districts were 
drained, cultivated, and inhabited, but the neg- 
lect of watercourses has brought about their 
malarial condition, which is, however, being 
again improved, since Leopold of Tuscany in the 
early part of the nineteenth century began 
drainage canals. The railway line along the 
coast has greatly contributed to the improvement 
of the district. 

MABENCO, ma-ren^kd, Garlo, Gount (1800- 
46). An Italian Romantic dramatist, born at 
Gassolnuovo, resident and mayor of Geva, Pied- 
mont. He was the author of some 15 trage- 
dies, dealing with mediaeval subjects and reveal- 
ing the influence of Alfieri, and more directly 
tliat of Pellico, as well as a tendency to adopt 
the methods of the historical drama of Romanti- 
cism. The most popular of his plays were 
Buondelmonte, Pm de* Tolomei, and Arnaldo da 
Bresem. Of these the Pia still enjoys some 
vogue, after being immensely popular in its own 
day, interpreted by Adelaide Ristori. The 
Arnaldo was overshadowed by Nicolmi’s famous 
tragedy of the same title. Gonsult the edition 
of his Tragedie (Turin, 1837-44) ; the Tragedie 
medite, etc. (Florence, 1856) ; Orlandi, II teatro 
di C. M. ( Florence, 1900 ) . 

MABENCO, Leopoldo, Gount (1831-99). 
An Italian dramatist, born at Geva, Piedmont. 
He was the son of Garlo Marenco (qv ) and 
wrote his play Isabella Orsini when only 20 
years old. In 1871 he scored decided triumphs 
with II falconiere di Pietro Ardena and Celeste. 
His plays, which affect, when most distinctive, 
a sentimental tone and a mediaeval stage setting, 
include: Piocarda Donati (1869); Baffo (1880); 
Rosalinda (1884); Lo apiritismo (1869); II 
ghiaoomio Monte Bianco (1870); Quel che 


nostro non b (1877); Oiorgio Oandi (1882); 
Bice (1884). His collected works were pub- 
lished in 20 volumes (1884 et seq.) at Turin. 

MABENGK), mA-r^p^gO. A locality near 
Alessandria, Italy, the scene of one of the most 
famous of Napoleon’s battles, fought on June 
14, 1800, in which the French completely de- 
feated the Austrians under Greneral Melas (Map: 
Italy, B 2). After Napoleon got control of the 
government he determined to wage a vigorous 
war against Austria so that she would be 
unable to help England and Russia. Moreau 
(qv.) was sent to Germany, while Napoleon 
himself ciossed the Great St. Bernard Pass into 
Italy with about 40,000 men. On June 14 
Melas crossed the Bormida from Alessandria, 
assailed the French, and at first was successful, 
because Napoleon had scattered his troops in an 
effort to find the Austrians. But at five in the 
afternoon Desaix (q.v ) and Kellermann (q.v.) 
appeared with fresh troops an(l swept all before 
them, though the former lost his life in the 
chaige. The French lost about 7000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, while the Austrians lost 
about 10,000 The battle firmly established 
Napoleon’s supremacy in France General Melas 
was compelled to sign the Gonvention of Ales- 
sandiia, hy which he surrendered Genoa, Pied- 
mont, and the Milanese, and promised to with- 
draw the Austrian garrisons from all cities to 
the west of the Mincio' Military critics have 
generally maintained that the Marengo campaign 
was one of the most brilliant conceptions in 
the history of warfare. See Napoleon I. 

MABENHOLTZ-Bt)XOW,ma'ren-h61ts-biji'16, 
Bertha von (1810-93). A German educator 
and author, born near Brunswick. Attracted 
by the ideas of Friedrich Frobel (qv ), whom 
she met in 1850, she became his disciple and de- 
voted her life to founding kindergartens in 
Germanv and many other European countries 
Her activity in London attracted much attention 
and 18 noticed by Dickens in Household Words 
Among her writings are : Beitraqe sum Verstand- 
ms Friedrich Frohels (1876) ; Der Kindergarten 
(2d ed , Dresden, 1878); and a number of 
pamphlets on the kindergarten, several of which 
have been translated into English. Gonsult 
Goldschmidt, “Bertha von Marenholtz-Bulow,” 
No. 239, in the Sammlung unssenschaftlicher 
Vortrage (Hamburg, 1896), and Life of Baroness 
Bertha Marenholtz-Bulow, by her niece of the 
same name (New York, 1901). 

MABENZIO, ma-r6n^tsi-6, Luca (c 1555- 
99). An Italian composer of madrigals, born 
at Goccaglio, between Bergamo and Brescia He 
was a chorister in the Brescia Gathedral and 
received musical instruction from its organist, 
Giovanni Gontini He began publication in 
Venice (1581), with a collection of madrigals 
for five voices, and he issued nine books of the 
same within 10 years About 1584 he was 
living in Rome, employed by Gardinal d’Este as 
maestro di cappella, and in 1587 he had a post 
at the Polish court, but went back to Rome 
(1595), and received an appointment in the 
chapel of the Pope. He composed a quantity of 
Ghurch music, but it is on account of the great 
advance he made upon his predecessors in the 
production of madrigals that he is chiefly re- 
membered. Six books of them for six voices 
were published in Venice (1582-1609), and he 
wrote others for three, four, eight, and twelve 
voices. 

MABEOTZS, m&r'4-o^tl8. See Mabeia. 
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KABETy mkW , Hugues Bebnard, Duke of 
Bassano (1763-1839). A French statesman. 
At the beginning of the Revolution he was editor 
of the Bulletin (the original of the Momteur), 
containing the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly, a position which gave him much 
political influence. At first inclining to the 
Jacobins, he subsequently favored a constitu- 
tional monarchy. In 1792 he became chief of a 
bureau in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
after Aug. 10, 1792, was employed in various 
diplomatic missions — ^as Envoy to England, to 
Naples (1793), and to England again (1797). 
He cooperated with Napoleon in the coup of 
the 18th Brumaire (1799). He became Na- 
poleon’s confidential adviser, and later his Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. During the 
Hundred Days, Napoleon made him Duke of 
Bassano. He was in exile during the Restora- 
tion; but Louis Philippe restor^ him to the 
peerage in 1831, and made him the head of a 
short-lived ministry. 

MABETZEK, ma^re-tsgk. Max (1821-97). 
A German-Anierican composer, director, and im- 
presario, born in Brunn, Moiavia He studied 
music there and also at Vienna and Pans. In 
1843 he composed the opera Hamlet, which 
secured him the place of music director at the 
Royal Opera in London In 1847 he went to 
New York, and in 1848 was the musical director 
at the Astor Place Opera House. In 1849 he 
commenced his career as an impresario of 
Italian opera in New York, and continued it 
until 1878, subsequently teaching He published 
in 1855 Crochets and Quavers, or, Revelations 
of an Opera Manager in America; composed the 
opeia Sleepy Hollow (1879) ; and wrote chamber 
and oichestral music. He died on Staten Island, 
N Y 

MABEY, ma'rfi', Etienne Jules ( 1830- 
1904). A French physiologist, born at Beaune 
(Cote-d’Or) He went to Pans when 20 years 
old, took the degree of doctor of medicine in 
1860, and the same year began work in physi- 
ology at the College de France. In 1864 he 
established a physiological laboratory, and in 
1867 was appointed adjunct professor of phys- 
iology^ in the College He became a laur6at 
of tlie Institute and a member of the Academy 
of Medicine (1872) and of the Institute (1878). 
He began to publish scientific tracts as early 
as 1857, and worked on the experimental 
physiology of the heart and circulation, on 
animal heat, on the electric phenomena which 
provoke or accompany movements in animals, 
and on the action of poisons which especially 
concern the nerves and muscles In 1863 he 
invented the sphygmograph, which has been an 
important laboratory instrument. His studies 
and works on motion in animals, especially on 
the flight of birds and insects, have given him a 
wide reputation, since he devised photographic 
methods of recording the motions of the wings. 
His most important publications were: Physiolo- 
gic medicale de la circulation du sang (1860- 
64) ; Physiologic du systkme drculaire (1866) ; 
La methode graphique dams les sciences eafperi- 
mentales (1878); Developpement de la methode 
graphique par Vemploi de la photographic 
(1885); Physiologic du mouvement: le vol des 
oiseaux (1890) ; Le mouvement (1894). 

KEABGADANT, mfir-gfi-dfint^ Simon Lemm. 
The real name of the German humanist Simon 
Lemnius (q.v.). 

MAB^GABET (1353-1412). Queen of Den- 


mark, Norway, and Sweden. She was the secimd 
daughter of Valdemar IV, King of Denmark, 
and the wife of Haakon VI, King of Norway, 
whom she married m 1363. On the death of her 
father without direct male heirs, the Danish 
nobles, after an interregnum, offered the crown 
in 1376 to Margaret and her husband in trust 
for their infant son Olaf. By the death of 
Haakon in 1380 Margaret became sole guardian 
of the young Prince, who died in 1387 Such 
was the skill with which she had conducted the 
government that the estates of both kingdoms 
concurred in electing her as their joint sovereign. 
She nominated her cousin, Eric of Pomerania, 
her successor; and although, owing to Eric’s 
infancy at the time, and his subsequent in- 
capacity, the real power rested in the hands of 
Margaret, she contented herself from that time 
with the title of “Margaret, by the grace of 
God, daughter of Valdemar, King of Denmark.” 
At the moment that Margaret w^as cementing 
the union of Norw^ay and Denmark, the condi- 
tion of affairs in Sweden opened the way for a 
further extension of her power. The Swedish 
King, Albert of Mecklenburg, had so thoroughly 
alienated the affections of his subjects that the 
nobles declared the tlirone vacant and offered 
to acknowledge Margaret as their ruler. The 
Queen lost no time in sending an army into 
Sweden to support her pretensions, and defeated 
the King’s German troops at Aaslc near Fal- 
koping in 1389, wliere Albert fell into her hands 
The King lemamed in prison till 1395, during 
which time Margaret continued the work of sub- 
jugating Sweden. In 1397 she effected the so- 
called Union of Kalmar (q.v.), by which the 
crowns of the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
were henceforth to remain united Eric, who 
was in his sixteenth year, was invested with 
the triple dignity. Margaret continued to exert 
great influence in the government She died to- 
wards the close of 1412, while she was attempt- 
ing to bring about peace between Eric and the 
Duke of Holstein. (Consult M. Hill, Margaret of 
Denmark (London, 1898). 

MABGABET, or MABQUEBITE, mar^g’ret’ 
(variously called of Angoul£me, of ORLiiANS, 
of Alen^on, and of Navarre) (1492-1549). A 
daughter of Charles of Orleans, Count of 
Angoul6me, sister of King Francis I of France. 
She was born at Angoul^mc, April 11, 1492. 
In 1509 she married the Duke d’Alengon, and 
two years after his death ( 1527 ) Henri d’Albret, 
titular King of Navarre. His small dominions, 
for Francis I failed to reconquer the entire 
Kingdom as he had promised, she governed after 
hiB death in 1544 Their daughter, Jeanne 
d’Albret, became mother of Henry of Navarre 
(Henry IV of France). Margaret was active in 
politics, in religious reform, and in literature. 
Of a strong mystical tendency, she favored re- 
ligious liberty rather than Protestantism, and 
was the leading exponent of the Neoplatonic 
movement which was cultivated for a while 
within a restricted milieu During the ascend- 
ancy of her influence with her brother, she was 
an effectual defender and patron of humanists 
and men of letters of such varied complexion 
as Rabelais, Marot, Des P4riers, Dolet, Peletier, 
Brodeau, and many others. Her little courts at 
N^rac and at Pau, for a time the most brilliant 
intellectually in Europe, . roused seemingly 
groundless slander. After undergoing many dis- 
appointments she died i^t.Ddos in Bigorre, the 
21st of September, 154i9. Her affection for her 
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brother was esj^ecially beautiful. During his 
captivity in Spain in 1526, she went to console 
him and tried in vain to secure less rigorous 
conditions of release from Charles V. G^ough 
a victim of much slander on the part of her 
enemies, no charges have been brought against 
her personal character that can be supported 
by investigation. Her literary work comprises 
Le Mvroxr de Vdme pScheresse (Alen^^n, 1531), 
which was translated into English prose in 1544 
W Queen Elizabeth, then eleven years of age 
Inis translation was reproduced in facsimile by 
Ames (London, 1897). In 1547 some of the 
religious and dramatic poems of Margaret of 
Navarre were collected together in a volume en- 
titled Le8 Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
Princesses f reprinted in 1873 in four volumes. 
While her poems are usually written in an easy, 
flowing style, there hovers over them a veil of 
mysticism which at times obscures the thought 
Her Letters, of considerable interest from the 
liistorical or literary point of view, were pub- 
lished by G^nin in 1841-42 (2 vols , Pans) 
Other poems, consisting of two comMies, Les 
prisons, Le navire, and a number of shorter 
pieces, were discovered in the National Library 
in 1895 and published by Lefranc under the title 
Dernieres podsies (Paris, 1896) As a prose 
writer Margaret is probably deserving of even 
greater praise than as a poet Though some 
have attempted to cast doubt upon the author- 
ship of the Heptameron (q.v ), it is very prob- 
able that Margaret dictated the work to her 
secretary Des P6riers, or at least the greater 
part of it. It was originally printed in 1559 
at the order of Jeanne d’Albret. Though ap- 
parently of no great personal beauty, Margaret’s 
character was marked by a sweetness of dis- 
position combined with intellectual strength as 
well as a scrupulous morality free from all 
prudery; and she probably contributed more to 
the renaissance of learning in France than any 
other individual at that time, not even excepting 
Francis himself. 

Bibliography. Margaret has been the sub- 
ject of a considerable number of studies in 
recent years, due to a certain extent to the large 
number of her inedited works that are being 
published. She forms the subject of one of 
Brantftme’s discourses in Les dames illusties 
(vi, 166.5-66). Other works worthy of note are 
Leroux de Lincy, Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de Marguerite d" ingoulSme (Paris, 1853) ; Fer- 
dinand Lntlieissen, Konigin Margarets von 
Navarra (Berlin, 1885) ; M. W. Freer, The Life 
of Marguerite d'Angoulime (London, 1895) ; 
Rasmussen, Marguerite of Navarre ( Copen- 
hagen, 1901); Courteault, Marguerite de Na- 
varre (Paris, 1904) ; M. G. Fawcett, Five Fa- 
mous French Women (London, 1906) ; M. B. 
Ryley, Qiteens of the Renaissance (Boston, 
1907) ; Cristina Garosci, Margherita di Navarra 
( Turin, 1908 ) ; and Madame Darmesteter, 
Marguerite d^Angoulime, reine de Navanre 
(Paris, 1910). For a critical estimate of her, 
see Cabantous, Marguerite d*Alengon et les 
debuts de la rdforme (Montauban, 1898), and A. 
J. M. Lefranc, Orands ecrivains de la renais- 
sance (Paris, 1914) For the most recent dis- 
covery of incited poems by her, see F. Gohin, 
“Huitains in4dits de Marguerite de Navarre et 
d*un amant platonique,” in the M Manges Etmle 
Picot, vol. i (Paris, 1913). 

MAHGAJtET, Saint (c. 1045-03). A queen 
of Scotland. She was the daughter of Edward 


the Exile, son of Edmund Ironside, and was 
born, according to tradition, in Hungary. In 
1067 she came to Scotland with her brother 
Edgar Atheling (q.v.) and soon after became 
the wife of King Malcolm III. She appears in 
the chronicles as a woman of almost angelic 
character and saintly virtues, and numerous 
instances are recorded of her works of piety and 
unceasing devotion to the cause of the Church 
She exercised a refining influence on the rough 
manners of the Scottish court by the example 
of her stainless life, and advanced the welfare 
of her people by her wide beneficence to the 
crippled, the orphaned, and the poor. She died 
Nov 17, 1093, after receiving news of the death 
of her husband and her eldest son in a border 
laid. She was canonized by Pope Innocent IV. 
Consult* W F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i 
(Edinburgh, 1876) ; Andrew Lang, History of 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation, vol. i (2d 
ed , New York, 1900 ) ; R S. ^it. Five Stuart 
Princesses (ib., 1908). 

MABGABET GBUNT. See Margate Fish. 

MABGABET OF ANJOU, fiN'zhoo^ (1430- 
82). Queen Consort of Henry VI of England 
She was born on March 23, 1430, and was the 
daughter of Ren6 the Good of Aniou, titular 
King of Naples and Jerusalem. When in 1439 
the peace party in England, headed by Cardinal 
Beaufort, came into power, they sought to end 
the Hundred Years’ War, and as a step in this 
direction looked around for a suitable French 
princess as a wife for the young Henry VT 
Their choice fell upon Margaret, and in 1445 
the marriage took place She became, however, 
rapidly unpopular, the loss of the English pos- 
sessions in France being charged against her 
When in 1453 a son was born to her, Richard, 
Duke of York, gave up all hope of succeeding 
peacefully to the crown Just before the birth 
of the son Henry had become insane and York 
had been made Regent, but on the King’s re- 
covery in 1455 he led the Yorkists in arms 
against the house of Lancaster, inaugurating 
the Wars of the Roses Margaret became leader 
of the Lancastrians In 1460 she was victorious 
at Wakefield, where the Duke of York fell, but 
the battle of Towton (qv) in 1461 was dis- 
astrous to the Lancastrian cause In 1462 and 
1463 Margaret made attempts to restore the 
fortunes of her house and invaded England with- 
out success, and in 1464 her adherents were 
defeated at Hexham. In 1470 Warwick (q.v.) 
joined the Lancastrians and restored Henry VI 
to the throne, but in 1471 Edward IV won a de- 
cisive victory at Barnet; Henry was recaptured, 
and spent the remaining weeks of his life in the 
Tower Meanwhile Margaret had landed in 
England, but was defeated and taken at Tewkes- 
bury in 1471, while her son lost his life on the 
battlefield. She remained in captivity for about 
five years, till Louis XI redeemed her for 
60,000 crowns She then retired to France, and 
di^ at the chateau of Dampierre, near Saumier 
in Anjou, on Aug. 25, 1482 

Bibliography. M. A. Hookham, Life and 
Times of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England 
and France (2 vols, London, 1872); Sir J. H. 
Ramsay, Lancaster and York, vol ii (Oxford. 
1892 ) ; C. W. C. Oman, Political History of Eng- 
land, vol. iv (London, 1906) ; Schmidt, Marga- 
leta von Anjou {Palaesta, vol. liv, Berlin, 1906) ; 
Gairdner’s introduction to the Paston Letters, 
vol. i (Edinburgh, 1910) ; Edgeumbe Staley, 
King Rend d* Anjou and his Seven Queens (New 
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York, 1012). See Roses, Wabs of the; 
Hbnby VT. 

liEABGARET OF AUSTBIA (1480-1530). 
A daughter of Maximilian I of Austria and of 
Mary of Burgundy. She was born at Brussels 
and brought up at the French court. Affianced 
to the Dauphin, afterward Charles VIll, by the 
Treaty of Arras (1482), she was sent back in 
1491 by the King, who married Anne of Brit* 
tany. About five years later she mairied John, 
Prince of Asturias, heir to the Spanish throne, 
but he died the next year. In 1501 she became 
the wife of Philibert II, Duke of Saxony, who 
died three years later. In 1507 her father made 
her Regent of the Netherlands. In this office 
she displayed great ability, carried on the policy 
of centralization, repress^ heresy, but watched 
also over the material welfare of the country 
She participated in the conference at Gambrai 
in 1508, and negotiated with Louise of Savoy the 
Peace of Cambrai (1529), called the Paix dea 
Dames (Ladies’ Peace). Consult Christopher 
Hare, Htgh and Putsaant Princess Marguerite of 
Austria (New York, 1907), and E E Tremayne, 
The First Governess of the Netherlands: Mar- 
garet of Austria (London, 1908). 

MARGARET OF FLANDERS, or of Con- 
stantinople (c 1200-80). Countess of Flanders 
and Ilainault She was the younger daughter of 
Baldwin IX, Count of Flanders and Hainault, 
who died without male issue, the succession pass- 
ing to her elder sister, Joanna Margaret, who 
was usually called “Black Meg,” married Bou- 
chard d’Avesnes, bailiff of Hainault, in opposi- 
tion to the King’s wishes, and after a number 
of years the marriage was annulled, owing to 
the fact that Bouchard in early life had taken 
the lower orders of priesthood. In 1223 Mar- 
garet married William of Dampierre, and be- 
tween the children of the two marriages bitter 
strife ensued for the succession to the lordship 
over the two counties, which Margaret had ob- 
tained in 1244, on the death of her sister. The 
dispute was referred to the arbitrament of 
Louis IX of France, who decided that after the 
death of Margaret Hainault should go to the 
sons of d’Avesnes, while the children of the 
second marriage were to receive Flanders Mar- 
garet’s reign of 35 years seems to have been one 
of prosperity for her subjects. Consult Charles 
Duvivier, La Querelle des d'Aveanes et dea 
Dampierre (2 vols., Brussels, 1894). 

MARGARET OF FAR^MA (1522-86). Re- 
gent of the Netherlands. She was an illegiti- 
mate daughter of the Emperor Charles V and 
was born and brought up in Brussels. In 1536 
she married Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke of 
Florence, who was murdered in 1537; and in 
1542 Ottavio Farnese, who became Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza. She was appointed by 
Philip II in 1559 to govern the Netherlands 
with Granvelle (q.v.) as her chief adviser. 
Though well inclined personally to the people 
of the Netherlands and their liberties, 
yielded readily to the fanatic orders of Philip 
and the ooimsels of Granvelle. The attempt to 
introduce the Inquisition into the country 
brought about the revolt of 1566, which was the 
beginning of the long struggle for independence 
in the Netherlands. In 1567 Alva (q.v.) was 
sent to crush out all opposition and Margaret 
resigned her office. 

MARGARET OF VALOIS, v4’lw&^ or of 
France ( 1553-1615 ) . A French princess, daugh- 
ter of Henry II of France and Catharine de’ 


Medici, and wife of Henry IV She was bom 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, May 14, 1553, and 
received an excellent education Her marriage 
to Henry of Navarre at Paris on Aug 18, 1572, 
was intended to be a bond of perpetual recon- 
ciliation between Catholics and Huguenots, but 
was followed after a week by the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. With no love lost on either side, 
husband and wife, during Henry’s forced soioum 
at the French court, lived in good-natured tolera- 
tion of each other’s transgressions After the 
flight of Henry of Navarre in February, 1576, 
she was detained for some time as a hostage, but 
in 1578 rejoined her husband at Pau in Gas- 
cony. There she remained for four years and 
then returned to Paris. Her intrigues at court 
aroused the resentment of Henry III, who sub- 
jected her to repeated humiliations, imprisoned 
her, and finally instituted a public investigation 
into her conduct (1583). From 1587 to 1605 
she lived at the chAteau of Usson in Auvergne, 
and there wrote her M^moirea In 1599, after 
the death of Gabrielle d’Estr^es, the favorite of 
Henry IV, she consented to a divorce from the 
King, who for a number of years had been de- 
sirous of an heir In 1606 she returned to 
Paris, where she lived on the best of terms 
with Henry, attending the coronation of her 
successor, Maria de’ Medici, in 1610 Her hdtel 
in the Rue de Seine was a centre for Paris 
learning and fashion until her death With 
her the house of Valois became extinct Her 
Mimoires, Po6aiea, and Letters were published 
by Guessard (Paris, 1842). Consult: Leo de 
Saint-Poncy, Histoire de Marguerite de Valois 
(Fans, 1887) ; C. Merki, La reme Margot (ib., 
1905) ; Albert Savine, La vraie Reine Margot 
d'apres lea documents d^OArchivea et lea m^moires 
(ib , 1908) ; H. N. Williams, Queen Margot, Wife 
of Henry of Navarre (London, 1911). 

MAR^GARET TU^DOR (1489-1541). The 
wife of the Scottish King James IV (q.v ) She 
W’as born at Westminster, Nov 29, 1489, the 
daughter of Henry VII by Elizabeth of York. 
She was married after considerable negotiation 
to King James IV of Scotland on Aug 8, 1503. 
She played a considerable rOle in the shifting 
politics of her time, especially after the death 
of her husband in 1513, but her importance to 
posterity consists chiefly in the fact that from 
her James VI of Scotland derived his claims to 
the English throne, which he ascended as James 
1 of England in 1603. 

MAI^AR^C ACID (from Lat. margarita, 
from Gk. /lapyaplrrjs, margartt€s, pearl, from 
fidpyapos, margaros, pearl oyster; so called from 
being deposited as pearly scales during cooling 
in alcohol in which it has been dissolved), 
CieHnCOOH. An artificial solid fatty acid, sim- 
ilar to stearic acid and melting at about 60" C. 
It has been found in the wax of lichens. An acid 
having the same molecular composition as mar- 
garic acid, but melting at a somewhat lower tem- 
perature (55" C.), has been found in the seeds 
of Datura stramonium Linn4, and is therefore 
named daturic acid. The name margaric acid 
was formerly applied to a mixture of palmitic 
and stearic acids that occurs in certain natural 
products. The fact that this substance was a 
mixture, and not a definite chemical compound, 
was demonstrated by Heintz. 

MARGARITA, m&r'gft-r^tA. An island in 
the Caribbean Sea near the coast of Venezuela, 
to which country it belongs. Together with 
other neighboring islands, it forms the State of 
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Nueva Esparta (Map: Colombia, El). It is 
about 45 miles long and from 5 to 20 miles 
broad, with an area of 444 square miles. It con- 
sists of two mountain ranges, one of them over 
4000 feet high, united by a low isthmus There 
is a little agriculture and cattle raising, but the 
principal industries are fisheries and the produc- 
tion of salt. The valuable pearl fisheries of 
the island are a government monopoly, leased 
for a term of years to a private company, which 
is restricted so as to prevent the extinction of 
the pearl-producing oysters. The population is 
estimated at 50,000, mostly civilized Indians. 
The island was discovered by Columbus in 1498 
The capital is Asuncion (pop., 1933) and the 
chief port is Pampatar. 

MAB^GABITE ( OF. marguerite, Fr. mar- 
gante, marguerite, pearl, from J^at marga/nta, 
pearl), or Pearl Mica. A hydrated calcium- 
aluminium silicate, closely related to the mica 
group -and crystallizing in the monoclinic system 
It is of a light-gray, red, or yellow color and is 
found associated with corundum, especially in 
the emery deposits in Asia Minor and the islands 
of the Grecian archipelago; also in Cheater, 
Mass., Union ville, Pa , and localities in North 
Carolina. 

MABOABITOXE D’ ABEZZO, mdi'ga-rO- 
to'nfi dfi-rO^tsO (c 1236-89). A prominent Tus- 
can painter of the late mediseval epoch, a native 
of Arezzo His frescoes in San Clemente at 
Arezzo have perished, but his Madonna and his 
Crucifix at San Francesco, his altarpiece at the 
National Gallery, and his various portraits of 
St. Francis show crude color, childish drawing, 
and lack of life; he was a representative of the 
end of the Italo-Byzantine decline rather than a 
herald of the Giottesque revival. Portraits of 
St. Francis were his favorite theme, several re- 
main, both signed and unsigned, in the Vatican, 
at Siena, Florence, Pisa, Castiglione, and else- 
where Vasari’s contention that he excelled as 
a sculptor and architect is open to doubt, as the 
works he attributes to him — ^the church of San 
Ciriaco at Ancona and the monument of Gregory 
X at Arezzo — are not of his age or manner 

MAB^GATE. A popular watering place and 
municipal borough in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
England, 74 miles east of London and contiguous 
to Westgate and Broadstairs (Map: England, 

H 5). It has important fisheries, but is more 
noted as a pleasure resort for Londoners, with 
a theatre, baths, libraries, zoological gardens, 
esplanade, and excellent hotels. It has many 
London seaside charitable institutions. The 
town owns its water supply. Its ancient name 
was Meregate — the gate to the sea. Its parish 
church of St. John the Baptist was founded in 
1060 Pop, 1901, 23,000; 1911, 27,085. 

MABGATE FISH, or Margaret Grunt. A 
food fish {Hcemulon album), one of the grunts 
or ToncoB of the Gulf of Mexico and southward, 
where it is common in water of moderate depth 
and reaches a length of 2 feet or more. It is 
white, with olive-colored back and fins and in- 
distinct spots; the mouth is orange In some 
places no one will eat it, but at Pensacola and 
Key West, and in Nassau and other parts of the 
British West Indies, it is commonly sold in the 
markets, frequently under the name “porgy.” 

MABGAT, mllr^gft (Brazilian name). A wild 
cat {Felia tigrma) of the forested parts of tropi- 
cal America. The animal is so variable in size, 
color, and markings that several species have 
been described from its varieties. It seems to 
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differ little from cats generally in its habits, and 
occasionally is domesticated. 

MABGELAN, mfir^ge-lfin^ or Margilan, Old 
and New. Two towns in the Territory of Fer- 
ghana, Russian Turkestan (Map: Asia, Central, 
O 2). Old Margelan, about 40 miles east of 
Khokand, is an Asiatic city, surrounded by a 
wall and containing mosques and bazars, etc. 
It has some trade in locally woven camePs-hair 
cloth and is the centre of a rich agricultural 
district. Pop, in 1912, 43,586, mostly Sarts, 
Tajiks, and Jews. New Margelan, situated 
about 10 miles south of the old town, is the 
seat of the administration of the territory, and 
had m 1912 a population of 10,751, mostly 
Russians 

MABGGBAF, mdr^gr&f, Andreas Sigismund 
(1709-82). A German chemist He was born 
in Berlin; studied at Berlin, Strassburg, Halle, 
and Freiberg; and in 1735 became an assistant 
to his father, a chief apothecary Elected a 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 
1738, he was placed in charge of its chemical 
laboratory after 1754 and of its physics class 
after 1760. He made valuable observations on 
phosphoric acid and made improvements in 
metallurgical processes. His most important 
contribution, however, was in connection with 
the discovery of sugar in beet roots, and in 
1747 he published an account of his experi- 
ments in extracting this sugar. He published 
also Ghymiache Untersuchungen etnes sehr merk' 
wurdigen Sahscs, welches das Saure des Phos- 
phors in sich enthalt (1757) and Chymische 
kichnften (2 vols , 1761-67). 

MABGGBAFF, Hermann (1809-64) A 
German poet and humorous author He was 
born at Zullichau; studied at Berlin; and, de- 
voting himself to journalism, lived and wrote 
in Leipzig, Munich, Augsburg, and Frankfort, 
finally settling in Leipzig (1853) as editor of 
the Blatter fur literarische Unterhaltung He 
wrote the critical essay, Deutschlands jungste 
Kultur- und Litteraturepoohe (1839), several 
plays, as, e.g. Das Taubchen von Amsterdam, 
humorous novels, including Justus und Chrysos- 
tomus, Gebruder Peck (1840), Johannes Maclel 
(1841), and Fritz Beutcl (1855), after the 
fashion of Munchhausen; a biography of Ernst 
Schulze (Leipzig, 1855) ; Schillers und Komers 
Freundschaftsbund (1859); Oedichte (1857); 
Balladenchronik ( 1862 ) . 

MABGHEBITA, m%r'gfi-re^t& (Maria Mar- 
GUEBiTA Teresa Giovanna de Savoia) (1851- 
1926). Queen Dowager of Italy, the daughter 
of Ferdinand, Duke of Genoa. She was married 
in 1868 to her cousin, Humbert, the Prince 
Royal, who succeeded his father, Victor Em- 
manuel I, as King of Italy, Jan 9, 1878, and 
who was assassinated at Monza on July 29, 1900. 
Her charm of manner and sweetness of disposi- 
tion made her extremely popular in Italy. 

MABGIN DEALS (OF. margins, from Lat. 
margo, boundary). Transactions in which one 
person, in the character of purchaser, puts up 
collateral security for the performance of his 
agreement to purchase securities or other prop- 
erty of fiuctuating value. For example, a person 
employs a broker to purchase stock or other 
property for him. The buyer not having the 
money with which to pay the price, the broker 
advances it, upon receiving from the buyer (his 
principal) the deposit of a specified sum (mar- 
gin) and an agreement that he (the broker) 
may sell the stock in case it depreciates so 
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that the stock and margin are no longer ample 
security for his advance. Such a transaction is 
perfectly valid and enforceable at common law. 
By constitutional or statutory provisions in some 
of the United States, however, even margin deals 
of this sort have been put imder the ban and are 
void as tending to encourage speculative dealing 
in shares of corporations or in the necessaries 
of life, and thus to enhance their price to the 
nonspeculative buyer. In such jurisdictions the 
buyer may repudiate the agreement and recover 
from the broker any moneys put into his hands 
as a margin. 

The term is more frequently applied to con- 
tracts entered into, and deposits made, to dis- 
guise gambling transactions in stocks or in 
property sold for future delivery Deals of this 
sort are illegal and void at common law. Not 
only is the contract itself unenforceable, but 
negotiable paper or other secuiities given as a 
part of the transactions are void, and property 
deposited as a margin may be recovered. Mar- 
gin deals of this kind, being in reality gambling 
&ansactionB, are punishable in some of the 
States as criminal offenses Consult F. R 
Mechem, The Law of Agency (Chicago, 1889), 
and J. R. Dos Passos, Treatise on the Law of 
Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges (2d ed., 2 
vols , New York, 1905 ) . 

MAHGITES, mar-jl^tez. A mock-heroic epic, 
ascribed to Ilomer by Aristotle and by him con- 
sidered to be the germ of comedy It has also 
been attributed to Pogres of Halicarnassus, the 
brother of Queen Artemisia. It describes the 
various predicaments in which Margites, a 
foolish young fellow, was placed 

MABGOLIOUTH, mar-gon^i-out, David Sam- 
ITBI-. (1858- ) An English Arabic scholar, 

born in London. He studied at Winchester and 
at New College, Oxford, became fellow of New 
College ( 1881 ) , and in 1889 was appointed Lau- 
dian professor of Arabic at Oxford. He also 
held the post of assistant keeper of Oriental 
books and manuscripts in the British Museum 
In 1912 he represented the British government 
at the Oriental Congress at Athens He wrote: 
Analecta Onentaha ad Foeticam Aristoteleam 
(1888); Jepheth Ben Eh, Commentary on the 
Book of Darnel (1889); AraMc Papyri of the 
Bodleian Lihra/ry (1893) ; Ch/restomathia Baida- 
wiana (1894); Letters of Ahul *Ala (1898); 
Lines of D^ense of the Biblical Revelation 
(1900; 3d ed., 1903) ; Mohammed and the Rise 
of Islam (1905) ; Cairo, Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus (1907) ; Mohammedanism (1911) ; The Early 
Development of Mohammedanism, Hibbert lec- 
tures (1914) ; and he edited Yakut’s Dictionary 
of Learned Men (1907-13) and Aristotle’s Poetics 
(1911). 

MABGO^IS, Max Leopold ( 1866> ). 

An American Hebrew philologist, bom at 
Merech, Vilna, Russia, and educated at the 
Leibnitz Gymnasium, Berlin, and at Columbia 
University, New York (A.M., 1890; PhD., 
1891). He was lecturer on Jewish literature at 
the Glenmore School for Cultural Sciences at 
Keene, N. Y., in 1892, assistant professor of 
Hebrew and biblical exegesis in 1892-97 and 
professor of biblical ex^esis in 1905-07 at the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
assistant professor of Semitic languages and 
literatures (1897-98) and associate professor 
(1898-1905) at the University of California. 
After visiting Europe in 1907-08, he served for 
a year as editor in chief of Bible translation 


for the Jewish Publication Society of America, 
and in 1909 he became professor of biblical 
philology at Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning, Philadelphia. He published* 
The Columbia College Manuscript of Meghilla 
(1892); An * Elementary Text-Book of Hebrew 
Accidence (1893); The Theological Aspect of 
Reformed Judaism (1904); A Manual of the 
Aramaic Language of the Babylonian Talmud 
(1910). 

MAB^GBAVE (Ger. Markgraf, border count). 
In early medieeval times the military chieftains 
or guardians to whom was intrusted the defense 
of the border, with the government over such 
frontier provinces, known as marks or marches. 
In continental Europe these margraves at first 
held their offices only during life, but, as they 
became more independent and powerful, their 
positions and titles became vested in the same 
line, and they were established as a powerful 
hereditary order of nobility. In England the 
lords or wardens of the marches were appointed 
to guard the frontiers of Wales and Scotland, 
and the office was long regarded as special or 
temporary; the term “marquis” was not applied 
to the office until 1395. See Gbaf; Mabk, 
Mabquis. 

MABGBY, mar'grg', Piebbe (1818-94). A 
French historian, born at Paris. He became as 
a young man adjunct curator of the archives 
of the department of the Minister of Marine, 
and in 1842 was intrusted with the task of 
studying the colonial history of France in Amer- 
ica. Among his works are: La navigation du 
Mississippi et les pr^curseurs de Fulton aux 
Etats-Unis (1859); Les Normands dans les 
valUes de VOhto et du Mississippi (18G0) ; Les 
navigateurs frangars et la revolution maritime 
du Xiyeme an XVI^me siecle ( 1867 ) ; Relations 
et memoires pour servir d Vhistoire de la Franco 
dans les pays d’outre mer (1867) ; Les seigneurs 
de la Martinique (1879); D4couvertes et 
etablissements des Frangais dans V A manque 
septentrionale (1879-88); Le oonquSrant des 
lies Canaries (1880). He edited Les souvenirs 
dun homme de lettres, based on Augustin Jal’s 
manuscripts (1877) 

HLABGUEBITE, mar'ge-ret^. A garden 
plant. See Ciibysanthemum. 

MABGUEBITE, or MABGABET. The 
principal female character in Goethe’s Faust 

MABGUEBITE DE VALOIS. See Mab- 

OABET OF V.VLOIS. 

MABGUEBITTE, mkr'g’-r6t', Paul (1860- 
) and. ViCTOB (1866- ). French novel- 

ists, brothers, sons of a general who fell at 
Sedan. Both were born in Algeria. Paul made 
his d4but as a naturalist writer, but turned more 
and more towards mtrospection and problems of 
morality. Alone he wrote: Tous quatre (1885) : 
La confession posthume (1886) ; Maison ouverte 
(1887); Pascal Gefosse (1887; 2d ed., 1912); 
Jours d^preuve (1889); Amants (1890; 2d 
ed, 1908); Ma grande (1892; 2d ed., 1911); 
La tourmente (1894) ; L*Essor (1896; 2d ed., 
1910); A la mer (1906); La flamme (1909); 
La faiblesse humatne (1910); La maison bride 
(1913). Victor, who had been an officer of 
cavalry, had published some verse and the novels 
Le camaval de Nice (1897) and Poum (1897) 
before he joined his brother in one of the most 
notable collaborations in literary history. Alone 
he wrote in later years : Prostitute ( 1907 ) ; 
Jeunes filles (1909) ; L’Or (1910) ; Pour mieux 
vivre (1910); Ulmprtvu (1910), a comedy; 
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Lea frontidrea du copur (1912) ; Le journal d’un 
mollot (1912); La rose des rutnea (1913). To- 
gether tlie brothers produced a series of ro- 
mances dealing with the Franco-German War, 
including Le d^saatre (1898), Lea tron^'ons du 
glaive (1900), Lea hravea gena (1901), and La 
commune (1904). Tlieir views on the social 
position of women are embodied in Femmes 
nouvellea (1899), Lea deux vtea (1902), and Le 
priame (1905), the second of which was drama- 
tized with great success as Le coeur et la loi 
(1905). They published a popular history of 
the war with Germany ( 1903 ) , a volume^ of 
miscellaneous essays, Quelquea td^ea (1905), 
Sur le mf (1906), Ya/nntS (1907), LWutre, a 
drama (1908) ; Alphonse Daudet (1908) , UEau 
aouterraine (1908; 2d ed , 1910), Nos tr6teaux 
(1911). Paul Margueritte was one of the 
original members of the Academic Goncourt. 
Consult Pilon, Paul et Victor Marguet itte 
(Paris, 1905). 

MABHEINEEE, mar-hi^ne-ke, Philipp Kon- 
KAD (1780--1846). A German theologian He 
was born at Hildesheim, May 1, 1780, educated 
at Gottingen ; became i epetent there, 1 804 , pro- 
fessor extraordinary of theology at Heidelberg, 
1805; professor ordinary there, 1800, and in 
1811 was called to the same position at Berlin 
and chosen pastor of the church of the Trinity, 
where he became a colleague of Sclileiermacher 
His studies lay principally in the direction of 
Christian symbolism and dogmatics To the 
former he devoted his Chrisiliche Symbohk 
(1810-14) and his Institutiones Symhohew 
(1812); to the latter, his Qrundleliren der 
chriathchen Dogmatik (1st ed , 1819, 2d ed , 
1827). The second edition of this work is 
stiongly Hegelian, and all his later work was 
done under Hegelian influence. The positive 
form of his theology may be found in his Ent- 
wurf der praktischen Theologie ( 1837 ) He 
w’rote many books besides those named, includ- 
ing the important Qeschichte der deutschen 
Reformation (1816) and Die Reformation^ ihre 
Entatehung und Verhreitung in Deutschland, 
dem deutachen Volke erzahlt (1846) He died 
in Berlin, May 31, 184G. His Theologiache 
Vorleaungen appeared posthumously (1847-49), 
with biographical sketch Consult Weber, Le 
ayathme dogmatique de Marheineke (Strassburg, 
1857), and Otto Pfleiderer, Development of 
Theology in Germany (3d ed , New York, 1909) 

MAStA CHBISTIITA, ma-rS'a krls-te'na 
(1806-78). Queen of Spam. She was a daugh- 
ter of Francis I, King of the Two Sicilies, and 
was bom in Naples, April 27, 1806 In 1829 
she became the fourth wife of Ferdinand VII of 
Spain. In 1830 Ferdinand restored the law by 
which, in default of male issue, the right of in- 
heritance was given to females. In October of 
that year the Queen gave birth to a daughter, 
Isabella. The Spanish Liberals gladly embraced 
the cause of the Queen, rejoicing to see Fer- 
dinand’s brother, the reactionary Don Carlos 
(q.y.), further removed from the succession to 
the throne. Ferdinand died Sept. 29, 1833, and 
by his testament his widow was appointed 
guardian of her children — the young Queen 
Isabella and the Infanta Louisa (born 1832) — 
and Regent until the Queen should attain the 
age of 18. A civil war at once broke out m 
Aragon and the Basque Provinces between the 
opposing parties known as Carlists and Cris- 
tinos, but the Queen mother seemed indifferent 
to everything except the company of Don Fer- 
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nandezMuiloz (1808-73), one of the loyal body- 
guard, whom she made her chamberlain, and 
with whom she was united in December, 1833, 
in a morganatic marriage. Her practice as 
Regent was to adopt the course agreeable to the 
Minister of the day, and thus her government 
was despotic under one ministry and liberal 
under another She contrived, however, upon 
many occasions to embrace the pioceedings of 
her more liberal or constitutional ministers, but 
when she sanctioned by her signature the law 
w'hich deprived the communes of the right to 
elect tlieir councils, a popular commotion ensued 
and she was compelled to resign the regency, be- 
ing succeeded by the Prime Minister, Esparteio. 
She retired to France, but continued to interfere 
in the affairs of Spain. After the fall of Espar- 
tero she rt‘turned to Madrid (1843) and in 
October, 1844, her marriage w’lth Munoz, wdio 
was now made Duke of Rianzares, was publicly 
solemnized Her participation in the schemes of 
Louis Philippe in the matter of the marriage of 
her daughters, in 1846, and the continued exer- 
cise of all her influence in a manner unfavorable 
to constitutional liberty, made her the object of 
great dislike to the whole Liberal party in Spain 
At length, in July, 1854, a revolution expelled 
her from the country, and she again took refuge 
m France She rotiiined to Spain in 1864, only 
to letire again in 1868 She died at Havre, Aug 
22, 1878 Consult Helene Vacaresco, Kings and 
Querns / hare Knoitm (New York, 1904), and 
E. B d’Auvergne, A Queen at Bay. The Story of 
Cristina and Don Carlos (ib., 1910). See Spain. 

KEABlA CHKISTINA (1858- ). K 

Queen of Spain. She was the daughter of Arch- 
duke Karl Ferdinand of Austria, and in 1879 
married Alfonso XII of Spain, to whom she bore 
a posthumous son in 1886, Alfonso XIII She 
acted as Regent until Alfonso XIII was declared 
of age, May 17, 1902, carrying on the govern- 
ment with much ability and tact, and so train- 
ing the young King that he was often spoken of 
as “the best-brought-up” boy in Eurojie 

MARIA DW MEDICI, ma-re'a da mfi'd^-chS, 
Mabie de’ Medici in English and Marie de 
MfeDicis in French (1573-1642). The second 
wife of Henry IV of France She was the 
daughter of Francis I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and was born at Florence, April 20, 1573 She 
w'as married to Henry IV in 1600, and in 1601 
gave birth to a son, afterward Louis XIII. 
Maria, though beautiful, was an obstinate, am- 
bitious, passionate, and stupid woman Her 
quarrels with Henry over her favorites and the 
King’s gallantries became the talk of Paris 
Two Italians, Leonora Galigai and her husband, 
Concini (see Ancbe), exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over her mind and encouraged her dislike 
to her husband, who on his part avoided her as 
much as possible She was not publicly crowned 
as Queen until the day before Henry’s assassina- 
tion (May, 1610) For the next seven years she 
governed as Regent, but proved incapable as a 
ruler After the murder of Concini, in 1617, 
Louis XIII assumed royal power, aided by his 
favorite, the Duke de Luynes, who had put Con- 
cini out of the way Maria was kept under 
surveillance in the castle at Blois. She escaped 
in 1619, and began a war against the King and 
court, being allied with certain of the disap- 
pointed nobles. The conflict was brief, and 
ended in the complete overthrow of Maria. In 
1621 the death of Luynes led to her return to 
court. Maria hoped to w in over Richelieu to her 
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party, and he was created Cardinal and Minister 
of State, partly through her influence. She soon 
found out, however, that he did not care to be 
ruled by her, whereupon she resolved to under- 
mine his influence with the King. Her intrigues 
for this purpose in 1630 failed, and she was 
imprisoned in Compi^gne, from whence she es- 
caped to Brussels in 1631. She finally found 
hei^ way to England to the court of her son-in- 
law, Charles 1, but was compelled to leave 
London in 1641. She died at Cologne on July 3, 
1642 Maria de’ Medici was a lover and patron 
of the fine arts, and Paris owes to her the 
Luxembourg Palace and other public works 

Bibliography. B. Zeller, Lo. minority do 
Louis XTII: Mane de MSdtois et Sully, 1610- 
1612 (Paris, 1892); id. La minont6 de 
Louis XIII. Mane de Medicis et Villcroy 
(ib, 1897); Julia Pardoe, Life of Mane de 
M Edicts, Queen of France (3 vols , New York, 
1902) ; A. P. Lord, The Regency of Mane de 
M4dici8 ( ib , 1903 ) ; Louis Batifl'ol, Mane de 
M^dicts and the French Court in the Seventeenth 
Century, translated by Mary King (ib, 1908); 
F A d’Estrfies, “M6moires du mar^chal d’Es- 
tr6es sur la regence de Mane de M^dicis, 1610- 
1616, et sur celle d’Anne d’Autriche, 1643- 
1650,” in Soci4t6 de Vhistoire de Pans, publica- 
tion, vol. cccxlix (Pans, 1910). See Heney IV; 
France. 

MABIAGE DE FIGABO, ma'rS-azh^ de fe- 
gft'rfi', Le, ou la Folle JourniSe A comedy 
by Beaumarchais, produced at the ComMie 
Frangaise in 1784 It forms the continuation 
of Lc harhicr de Sdmlle. 

MARIAGE F0EC£, ma'rg-azh' fOr'sa', Le 
(F r, the forced marriage). A one-act prose 
comedy ballet by Moli^re (1664). The piece 
bore the name “ballet du roi,” liecause Louis 
XIV danced in it as a gypsy 

MA^IA GENS. A plebeian gens at Rome. 
It was never divided into families. Its most 
celebrated member was Gains Marius (q.v.), 
conqueror of the Cimbri and the Teutones 

MABIAGEK, ma'rS-k'ger, Peter (1827-94). 
A Danish novelist, born at Nyborg. He became 
known tlirough translations from the French 
and German, such as that of Flammanon’s In- 
habited Worlds His original works are: Fra 
Hellas, Fern antike Fortwllmger (1881); Den 
sidstc Lamia, og andre antike Fortwllmger 
(1884); Magthaveren paa Rhodes (1886); 
Sybans (1887), a drama, Dronningcn af Ky- 
rene, og andre antike Fortwllmger (1890), Et 
Bryllup i Katakombeme (1893) ; Sparta (1895). 
All his stories relate to Greek and Roman sub- 
jects, and some were translated into English, 
German, Swedish, Dutch, and Greek 

MABIA II DA GLOBIA, ma-re^& da glo^- 
r$-a (1819-53). A Queen of Portugal. She was 
a daughter of Dom Pedro I, Emperor of Brazil, 
and a granddaughter of King John VI of Portu- 
gal. She succe^ed to the Portuguese throne in 
1826 on the death of her grandfather (her 
father Dom Pedro renouncing his claim to the 
throne in her favor), and, though only a child, 
was promised in marriage to her uncle, Dom 
Miguel, who was to act as Regent The latter, 
however, in 1828 usurped the throne. In 1832- 
33 Dom Pedro successfully attacked Dom Miguel 
by land and sea, and in i834 the usurper, yield- 
ing to the threats of England and France, sub- 
mitted. Maria was established on the throne, 
and in 1835 she married the Duke Charles 
Augustus of Leuchtenberg, who died a few 


months later. The next year she married Duke 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha-Kohary. She 
was succeeded by her eldest son, Pedro V. 

MABIA LESZCZYNSKA, lesh-chin^ska 
(1703-68) Wife of King Louis XV of France. 
She was the daughter of Stanislas Leszczynski, 
King of Poland, and was bom in Breslau before 
he came to the throne. Maria accompanied her 
father in his wretched wanderings after his ex- 
pulsion from Poland. He settled in Alsace in 
1719, and there the Duke of Bourbon saw Maria 
and arranged her marriage with Louis XV, who 
was seven years her junior. She lived in retire- 
ment, devoting herself to acts of piety and 
chanty, and died at Versailles. Consult* D’Ar- 
maille. La retne Mane Leszczynska (2d ed.. 
Pans, 1870) ; De Nolhac, La reine Mana 
Leczinska (ib, 1900); id, Louis XV et M 
Leczinska (ib., 1902). 

MABIA LOUISA (1791-1847). The second 
wife of the Emperor Napoleon I. She was born 
Dee. 12, 1791, the daughter of the Archduke 
Francis, afterward the Enaperor Francis I of 
Austria, and was married to Napoleon on April 
2, 1810 The marriage seemed to give stability 
to the Bonaparte dynasty, and in some measure 
to afford a prospect of peace to Europe On 
March 20, 1811, she bore a son, who was called 
King of Rome. On the abdication of Napoleon 
she was not permitted to follow her husband, 
but went with her son to Schonbrunn, where she 
remained during the Hundred Days and until 
1816, when she received the duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla In 1822 she contracted 
a morganatic marriage with her chamberlain. 
Count von Neipperg, w*ho had been her lover 
before and by whom in 1821 she had a son, the 
Duke of Montenuovo. Count von Neipperg died 
in 1829 In 1833 she entered into a secret mar- 
riage with Count Bombelles, likewise her cham- 
berlain She died at Vienna, Dec. 17, 1847. 

Bibliography. A. L. Imbert de Saint-Amand, 
The Happy Days of the Empress Mane Louise 
(New York, 1890-91); id. Mane Louise and 
the Invasion of I 8 I 4 (ib., 1892); id, Marie 
Louise et le Due de Reichstadt (Paris, 1892) ; 
id , Mane Louise, the Island of Elba, and the 
Hundred Days (New York, 1894); id.. Mane 
Louise and the Decadence of the Empire (ib., 
1902 ) , H. A Guerber, Empresses of France ( ib., 
1906) , E. E. Cuthell, An Imperial Victim (2 
vols., lb, 1912). See Napoleon I. 

MABIA LOUISA, Order of. A Spanish 
order founded by Charles IV, in 1792, and be- 
stowed by the Queen on women of the old no- 
bility The recipient is expected to devote her- 
self to charitable and pious works. The order 
has one class 

MABlA I.TTISA, in&-Te'& iTSS-e'aA. (1751- 
1819). Daughter of Duke Philip of Parma and 
wife of King Charles IV of Spain (q.v.), whom 
she married in 1765 while he was still Prince of 
Asturias. When he succeeded to the crown in 
1788 she and her lover, Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, 
managed to secure practical control of the gov- 
ernment. After the revolution in 1808, which 
placed Ferdinand VII on the throne of his 
father, she and her husband fled to France and 
appealed to Napoleon, who induced the young 
King to restore the crown to his father and then 
persuaded the latter to cede it to him; where- 
upon he promptly bestowed it on his brother 
Joseph (q.v.). Marla spent the remainder of 
lier life in exile at Marseilles and Nice and 
latterly at Rome, where she died. 
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MABtA LUISA (1782-1824). Queen of 
Etruria, daughter of Charles IV of ^ain (q.v.) 
and Maria Luisa of Parma (q.v.). married 
Louis, eldest son of Duke Ferdinand of Parma, 
in 1795 . In 1801 her husband was invested 
by Napoleon with the Kingdom of Etruria (Tus- 
cany), the consideration being that Parma 
should revert to France on the death of Fer- 
dinand. When Louis died in 1803, her son, 
Charles Louis, succeeded to the Etrurian throne 
under her regency, but the Kingdom was incor- 
porated in 1807 in the French dominions. She 
then retired to Spain, but after her father’s 
abdication lived in Parma and later in Nice. 
An attempt to flee to England was frustrated in 
1811, and she was forced to seek refuge in a 
cloister in Rome, where she remained until 1814. 
The Congress of Vienna in compensation gave to 
the young Prince the city of Lucca, which his 
mother governed as Regent until he came of 
age, and in a subsequent treaty it was stipulated 
that Parma should revert to him on the death 
of the ex-Empress Maria Louisa. She was 
beatified by the Pope in 1876. The Queen’s 
memoirs were published by d’Argy, entitled 
Mimotrea de la reme d*Etrur%e (Paris, 1814) 

MABIAMNE, ma'ri-hm^nS. Wife of Herod 
the Great ( q.v. ) . She belonged to the family of 
the Hasmonseans or Maccabees (q.v ), being the 
granddaughter of Hyrcanus II. Although she 
was deeply beloved by her husband, he had her 
put to death in a fit of jealousy, and remorse 
for the act embittered the later years of his 
life. She is famed for her beauty as well as her 
tragic fate. 

MABIAMNE. The title of plays by Alex- 
andre Hardy (1610), Tristan I’Ermite (1637), 
and Voltaire ( 1723) , based on the story of Mari- 
amne, wife of Herod the Great. 

NABIANA, jifil'r^-a^n&. A tribe of South 
American Indians See Mara.nha. 

MABIANA, ma'ri-^ln^a. In Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure, the charming and womanly 
lover of Angelo. Tennyson’s Mariana in the 
Moated Orange and Jfartana in the South were 
based on her character. 

MABIANA. The name given by Capt John 
Mason to the land granted him by the Council 
for New England on March 9, 1621-2. The pa- 
tent, which was the second granted by the Coun- 
cil, covered the lands lying between the Naumkeag 
(Salem) and Merrimac rivers, with the islands 
within 3 miles of the shore, and was included 
in the present territory of Massachusetts. 

MABIANA, md'rS-a'nd, Jvan (1536-1623 or 
1624). A distinguished Spanish historian and 
scholar, born at Talavera. In 1553 he entered 
the Order of the Jesuits His early studies in 
languages and theology were so brilliant that he 
was appointed to teach in the schools of his 
order, first at Rome (where the celebrated Bel- 
larmine [qv.] was one of his scholars) in 1561, 
afterward in Sicily in 1565, and finally in Paris 
in 1569. After a residence there of seven years 
he settled at Toledo, where he resided till his 
death, at an extreme old age. His retirement, 
however, was passed in sustained literary activ- 
ity. From an early period he devoted himself 
to writing a history of Spain (1592-1605). The 
original of this history was Latin, the elegance 
and purity of which have secured for Mariana 
a place among the most distinguished of modem 
Latinists. Mariana himself published a Spanish 
translation, which still remains one of the clas- 
sics of the language. Among his other produc- 


tions are his scholia of the> Bible and an edition 
of the works of Isidore of Seville. But the most 
celebrated of the works of Mariana is his well- 
known treatise, De Rege et Regia Inatitutione 
(1599), in which is raised the important ques- 
tion whether it is lawful to overthrow and kill 
a tyrant. Mariana decides that it is right for 
every man to do so, even where the tyrant is not 
a usurper, but a lawful king, and esteems 
Jacques Clement (qv.) equally with Brutus. 
Mariana’s views on other subjects were broad- 
minded and liberal. In 1609 he published a 
volume Tractatus VII Theologici et Histonci, 
which was placed upon the Index Expurgatorius 
and caused his arrest by the Inquisition. His 
Discursua de Erronhus qui in Forma Ouher- 
nationis Societatis Jeau Oocurrent (Bordeaux, 
1625) was reprinted by Charles III as a defense 
of his order banishing the Jesuits from Spain 
in 1767. Consult: Juan Mariana, Historia ge- 
neral de Espana: ilustrada en eata nueva im- 
prcsidn de tahlas cronoldgicaa, notas, y ohserva- 
atones oriticas' con la mda del autor (9 vols., 
Valencia, 1783-96) , Leopold von Ranke, Zur 
Kritik neuerer Geschichtschreiber (Leipzig, 
1874) ; Georges Cirot, Mariana, historien 
(Pans, 1905). 

MABIANA ISLANDS. See Ladboxe Is- 
lands. 

MABIANI, ma’rg-a'n6, Angelo (1822-73). 
A famous Italian orchestral conductor, born at 
Ravenna He received his entire musical edu- 
cation at the Liceo Filarmonico in Bologna, 
where he was a pupil of Rossini. In 1844 he be- 
gan his career as conductor in Messina, whence 
he went to Milan. Here he found ample oppor- 
tunity to display his remarkable gifts, so that 
in 1847 he was called to Copenhagen as court 
conductor. At the outbreak of the revolution 
of 1848, however, he hastened back to his native 
country and joined the colors. In 1852 he be- 
came conductor at the Tcatro Carlo Felice in 
Genoa. Before long he had won the reputation 
of being the greatest conductor in all Italy 
About 1860 he was called to the municipal 
theatre of Bologna, where he began a yiropaganda 
for Wagner, at a time when in Italy Lohengrin 
was regarded as a monstrosity In 1873 he re- 
turned to Genoa, where he died a few weeks after 
his arrival. He composed a Requiem and several 

MABIANISTS. Sec Mabists. 

MAB'IAN^A. A city and the county seat 
of Lee Co , Ark , 43 miles southwest of Mem- 
phis, Tenn , on L’Anguille River, at the head of 
navigation, and on the St Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain, and Southern Railroad (Map: Arkansas, 
E 3) It carries on a considerable trade in cot- 
ton, and has cotton gins, cottonseed-oil mills, 
lumber mills, and manufactories of headings, 
box shooks, and spokes The city contains an 
Elks’ Home, courthouse, public park, and fine 
city hall building The water works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Pop , 1900, 
1707, 1910, 4810 

MABIANNE, mA'r6-an^ ou les Aventubes 
DE LA Comtesbe DE. . . An unfinished romance 

by Marivaux (1731-41), to which a second part 
was added in 1755 by Madame Riccobini The 
novel has been said to be the origin of Pamela. 
It is important as the first novel of analysis 
rather than of incident, and contains minute 
pictures of bourgeois and conventual life. 

MABIANNE (m&'rl-SnO ISLANDS. See 
Ladbone Islands. 
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MAB^^NUS SCOPUS (1028><!.1082). An 
Irish chronicler, whose real name was Moelbrigte. 
He took the vows of a monk at the age of 24 
and, leaving Ireland, entered the monastery in 
Cologne in 1056. There he remained for two 
years. He became a recluse in Fulda in 1059, 
and continued as such all the rest of his life, 
which, after 1069, was spent at Mainz. His 
claim to remembrance rests upon a Chromcan 
Universale, extending from the birth of Christ 
to 1082, which contains extracts from Bede and 
other chroniclers, besides new material. The 
first printed edition was made at Basel in 1559, 
and five have appeared since then, including 
one published with translation at Dublin in 
1892. 

Mabianus Sgotus (died probably 1088), the 
contemporary and namesake of the above, was 
first abbot of the monastery of St. Peter, Ratis- 
bon, of which he was one of the founders He 
was bom in Ireland. His calligraphy made him 
famous, and he is known as a saint 

MABIA (ma-ri^a) OF ATTSTBIA (1505- 
58 ) . A Queen of Hungary, a daughter of Philip 
the Fair of Burgundy and Joan of Castile, and 
sister of the emperors Charles V and Ferdinand 
I of Hapsburg. Born at Brussels in 1505, she 
married Louis II of Hungary at 17 and was 
widowed at 21, her husband being killed by the 
Turks at Mobiles. In 1530 she was appointed 
Governor-General of the Netherlands by Charles 
V, succeeding Margaret of Austria. There she 
ruled ably and firmly for 24 years. In general, 
she aided Charles in his foreign policy, often 
acted as mediator between him and Ferdinand, 
and resigned from her office in the Netherlands 
upon the abdication of Charles (1555) She 
retired to Spain, and died at Cigales. Maria 
was a patron of arts and letters, and left a valu- 
able collection of manuscripts now in the Bur- 
gundian Library of Brussels Consult T. Juste, 
Les Pays-Bas sous Charles Y ; Yie de Mane de 
Hongne (Brussels, 1861). 

MABIA FIA, ma-re^a pe^a (1847-1911). A 
Queen of Portugal, daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel II of Italy, born at Turin In 1862 she 
married Luiz I of Portugal. Upon the acces- 
sion to the throne of her son Carlos I (Oct 9, 
1889), slie became the dowager Queen On Feb. 
1, 1908, King Carlos and Prince Luiz, the heir 
apparent, were assassinated in the streets of 
Lisbon and Maria Pia’s grandson Dom Manuel 
ascended to the throne. Of a very kindly dis- 
position, she lived in close retirement after the 
accession of Manuel and devoted herself to chari- 
table and philanthropic work. When Manuel 
was overthrown, in 1910, she went to live with 
[ler sister. Princess Clotilda, near Turin, Italy. 

'M'A'RT^ STTJABT, ma-re^a stoo'art. A 
tragedy by Schiller, printed and presented in 
1800. 

MABIA THEBESA, md-ri'a t6-r€^sa (1717- 
BO). Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, and wife of the German 
Emperor Francis I. She was the daughter of 
the Emperor Charles VI (q.v.) and was born at 
Vienna, May 13, 1717. By the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion (qv.) her father sought to secure from the 
European Powers her undisputed succession to 
the Hapsburg dominions in the absence of a 
male heir. On Feb. 12, 1736, she married 
Prancis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine (soon after 
Grand Duke of Tuscany), and on the death of 
tier father, Oct. 20, 1740, she succeeded to the 
liereditary possessions of the house of Austria, 


which, in addition to the Gierman, Hungarian, 
and Slavic lands, included Lombardy and the 
Belgian Netherlands. She found the monarchy 
exhausted, the finances embarrassed, the people 
discontented, and the army weak ; while Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Naples, and Sardinia, stirred 
up by France, put forward claims to portions of 
her dominions, chiefiy founded on the extinction 
of the male line of the house of Hapsburg and 
in contravention of the Pragmatic Sanction 
The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) 
ensued, in which England supported Austria 
( See Succession Wabs. ) Frederick II of Prus- 
sia soon made himself master of Silesia; Spain 
and Naples laid hands on the Austrian do- 
minions in Italy; and the French, Bavarians, 
and Saxons overran the hereditary Austrian 
territories. The young Queen was in the utmost 
danger of seeing her realms dismembered, but 
was saved by the chivalrous fidelity of the Hun- 
garians, the assistance of England, and most of 
all by her own resolute spirit. Her enemies 
quarreled among themselves, and the War of the 
Austrian Succession was terminated by the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 Maria Theresa 
lost Silesia and Glatz and the duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla. In 1745 her husband 
(Francis I) had been raised to the Imperial 
throne of Germany on the death of Charles VII. 
During the period of peace that followed she 
initiated great financial reforms Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce flourished, the na- 
tional revenues greatly increased, and the bur- 
dens of the peasantry were diminished All this 
time she was strengthening her resources in 
anticipation of a renewal of the war with 
Frederick the Great. Her indomitable pride and 
her devout Catholicism w^ould not permit her to 
relinquish Silesia as long as she could fight for 
it. She found in Kaunitz (qv ) a minister 
possessed of the wisdom and energy requisite 
for the conduct of affairs, and in hint she placed 
almost unlimited confidence. He effected the 
alliance with France which disturbed all exist- 
ing international arrangements (1756). In the 
Seven Years' War (qv) w^hich followed Maria 
Theresa and her allies well-nigh achieved the 
rum of Frederick the Great, but the generalship 
of the indomitable Prussian King, the incapacity 
of the generals of Louis XV, and Russia’s aban- 
donment of the cause of Maria Theresa enabled 
Frederick to emerge from the struggle with his 
dominions intact. The war reduced Austria to 
a state of great exhaustion, but w^hen it was 
concluded Maria Theresa renewed her efforts to 
promote the national prosperity, and made many 
important reforms, ameliorating the condition 
of the peasantry and mitigating the penal code 
Her son, Joseph II, became Holy Roman Em- 
peror on the death of her husband in 1765. 
Maria Theresa associated him with herself in 
the government of her hereditary states, but in 
reality committed to him the charge only of 
military affairs She joined with Russia and 
Prussia in the first partition of Poland (1772), 
Galicia falling to her share. She also compell^ 
the Porte to give up Bukowina to her (1777). 
The brief War of the Bavarian Succession (177^ 
79) ended in her acquisition of a district along 
the Inn ( Innviertel ) , but led to the formation 
of the Fiirstenbund, or League of German 
Princes, which set bounds to the Austrian 
power in Germany. Maria Theresa died in 
Vienna, Nov. 29, 1780. Throughout her reign 
she displayed a resolute and nuuBculine charaq- 
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belongs to France and lies 17 miles southeast of 
Guadeloupe, of which it is an administrative 
dependency (Map: West Indies, G 4). It is 
nearly circular in shape; area, 68 square miles. 

It consists of a limestone plateau, 300 to 600 
feet high, surrounded by steep rocky shores. 
The climate is healthful and the soil is fertile, 
the chief products being sugar, coffee, and cotton. 
The chief town is Grandbourg, on the southwest 
coast. The population in 1901 was 15,181, con- 
sisting mostly of negroes and mulattoes Marie 
Galante is so called from the name of the ship 
commanded by Columbus when he discovered 
the island in 1493 

MABrlENBAD, ma-r^en-bdt. A famous 
watering place of Europe, situated near the 
west border of Bohemia, Austria, amidst pine- 
clad hills, at an altitude of 2060 feet, 36 miles 
northwest of Pilsen (Map: Austria, C 2). The 
visitors number about 30,000 annually. It is 
a small town, with a fine Roman Catholic church 
(1844-60) in Byzantine style, a tasteful syna« 
gogue, English and Russian churches, a theatre, 
four baths, including the Neubad, built in 1895, 
and a military Kurhaus. Its fine promenading 
groimds are adorned with monuments Its 10 
springs containing Glauber’s salt do not differ 
essentially from those of Karlsbad except that 
they are cold. They range in temperature from 
48° F. to 63° F. The principal springs are the 
saline Kreuzbrunnen and Ferdinandsbiunnen, 
used both for bathing and drinking. They yield 
yearly over a million bottles for export. The 
Marienquelle is used only for bathing, and con- 
tains a large proportion of carbonic acid The 
chalybeate Ambrosius- and Karolinenbrunnen 
are used both for drinking and for bathing. 
Besides the above-mentioned springs there are 
mud baths and a hydropathic establishment. 
Considerable quantities of salt are exported 
Although the springs of Marienbad enjoyed a 
local reputation long before the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was only in 1808 that the first bathing 
establishment was opened and the place assumed 
its present name Pop, 1900, 4588; 1910, 
6280, chiefly Germans. 

MABIENBXTBG, ma-re^en-bijirK. An old 
town in the Province of West Prussia, 30 miles 
south-southeast of Danzig, on the Nogat River 
(Map: Germany, HI). It is chiefly interesting 
because it was for one and a half centuries the 
seat of the grand masters of the Teutonic Order 
These knights built the Marienburg Schloss, one 
of the largest and most strongly fortified build- 
ings in Germany and one of the most remarkable 
secular buildings of the Middle Ages. It has a 
sixteenth-century town hall, a notable monu- 
ment to Frederick the Great, a teachers’ sem- 
inary, a G3annasium, and an agricultural school. 
Marienburg remained in the hands of the 
Knights till 1457, when it was taken by the 
Poles. Marienburg was occupied by the Rus- 
sians during their first offensive campaign 
against the Germans in the European War which 
began in 1914. They were later compelled to 
evacuate it. ( See War in Europe ) The town 
has large wool-cleaning works and manufactures 
machinery, chemicals, pottery, bricks, and cotton 
wadding. It trades in grain, wood, linen, and 
horses. Pop., 1900, 10,732; 1910, 14,019. Con- 
sult Bergau, Das Ordenahauptkaus Marienburg 
in Prussia (Berl in, 1871). 

KABIENWEBDEB, mft-re^en-v€r'd5r. A 
town in the Prusifian Province of West Prussia, 
on a tribatazy of the Vistffla, 45 miles south of 


Danzig (Map: Germany, H 2). It has a four- 
teenth-century cathedral with tombs of the 
grand masters of the Teutonic Order and a castle 
built by the Teutonic Knights, the founders of 
the town in 1233 The principal industries are 
sugar refining and the manufacture of cloth, 
machinery, lumber, print goods, soap, vinegar, 
and dairy products There is a considerable 
trade in fruit. Pop., 1900, 9686; 1910, 12,983. 

MABIE TH^BiiSE, ma're^ t&’r$z^ of Aus- 
tria ( 1638-83 ) . A wife of Louis XIV of France, 
daugliter of Philip IV of Spain, born in Madrid. 
By the terms of the Peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659) she was married to Louis XIV (1660), 
giving up all claims to the Spanish throne 
She lived very unhappily with Louis, but at 
length seemed to find comfort in religion. Con- 
sult H L Duclos, Mme. de la Valhbre et Mane 
Thdrese (2d ed., 2 vols , Pans, 1870). 

MABIETON, ma're'A'toN', Paul (1862- 
1911 ) A French poet and critic, born at Lyons. 
He early became associated with the Provencal 
movement in southern France and took a prom- 
inent part in that revival. (Sec F^:librigb.) 
He was the founder and editor of the Revue F4h- 
bi4ene. His writings include* Soui'cnance 
(1884); La vtole d*amour (1886); Hellas 
(1888) , La terre provenrale (1890) ; Le voyage 
des F^hhres et des Cxgahers sur le Rhdnc et le 
littoral (1892) ; Le 'Iwre de m^lancohe (1896) , 
Vne histotre d" am our: George Rand et Alfred de 
Musset (1897; 2d ed , 1903); Le voyage des 
F6libres et des Cigahers sur le Rhdne et Vau- 
cluse ( 1895 ) ; Jasmin ( 1798-1864 ) ( 1898 ) , 

Hippolyta (1902) ; Le theatre antique d*Orange 
et ses representations (1903, 1908); Les epi- 
gram mes (1909). 

MARIETTA, ma'rl-6t'& or mfir’i-. A city and 
the county seat of Cobb Co , Ga , 20 miles north 
by west of Atlanta, on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St Louis, 
and the Western and Atlantic railroads (Map* 
Georgia, B 2). It has the Clarke Library and 
a city park In the large National Cemetery 
here there are 10,532 graves, 2967 of unknown 
dead Kenesaw Mountain ( q v ) is situated a 
short distance west. The city is the centre of a 
farming and stock-raising district and has ex- 
tensive marble works, chair factories, knitting 
mills, machine works, table factory, etc Ma- 
rietta, first incorporated in 1852, is governed, 
under a charter of 1885, by a mayor, elected 
biennially, and a city council, chosen at large 
The water works and electric-light plant are 
owned by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 4446; 
1910, 5949 

MARIETTA. A city and the county seat of 
Washington Co, Ohio, 115 miles by rail south- 
east of Columbus, at the junction of the Ohio 
and the Muskingum rivers, the former being 
spanned by a bridge connecting with Williams- 
town, W Va., and on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania Company, and the Marietta, 
Columbus, and Ohio railroads (Map: Ohio, 
H 7). It is the seat of Marietta Colle^ (q.v ), 
with a large library, and has a city park, set 
apart in 1788, and the oldest church organiza- 
tion and the oldest building in the Northwest 
Territory. The latter, known as the “Two- 
Homed Church,” was once the office of the Ohio 
Land Company. It was destroyed by fire in 
1905, but has since been rebuilt of brick along 
its original lines. In the cemetery here are 
buried many Revolutionary soldiers. The city 
is in an agricultural, petroleum, and coal region, 
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has large commercial interests through its river 
trade, and it manufactures flour, lumber prod- 
ucts, stoves, tables and furniture, cars, tanned 
leather, carriages and wagons, reflned petroleum, 
boats, oil-well tools, boilers, wooden bicycle rims, 
brick, harness, glass, caskets, etc. The govern- 
ment is administered under the Ohio municipal 
code of 1902 by a mayor, a unicameral council, a 
board of public safety appointed by the mayor 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the council, 
and a board of public service elected by the peo- 
ple All these officers are chosen for a term of 
two years. The city owns and operates the 
water works and electric-light plant. Pop., 1000, 
13,348; 1910, 12,923; 1920, 15,140. 

Marietta, the first settlement within the 
present limits of Ohio, was founded in 1788 by 
Rufus Putnam and a colony from New England 
under the authority of the Ohio Company (q.v.). 

It was named in honor of Marie Antoinette. In 
July, 1788, the Northwest Territory was for- 
mally organized here by Governor Arthur St. 
Clair. Blennerhasset Island, 12 miles below, 
was the scene of various incidents in the Burr 
Conspiracy. Marietta was first incorporated, as 
a town, in 1800. In 1890 the village of Harmar, 
where, in 1785, Fort Harmar had been built, was 
annexed Consult Hoar, Oration at the Celebra- 
tion of the Centetmtal of the Founding of the 
Northuest at Marietta (Washington, 1888). 

MARIETTA COIjIjEGE. A coeducational 
institution of learning at Marietta, Ohio, 
founded as Muskingum Academy in 1797 by 
pioneers of the Ohio Company, chartered in 
1835. It has a regular college course leading 
to the B A. degree The library, of over 60,000 
volumes, is especially strong in the history of 
the old Northwest Territory. In 1914-15 the 
college had a faculty of 17 instructors and an 
attendance of 200 Its endowment was $700,000, 
its income $40,000, the value of its grounds and 
buildings $350,000, and the total value of the 
college property $1,000,000. The president in 
191.1 was George W. Hinman, Ph.D 

MABIETTE, md'rS'€t', Auguste Edouabd 
(1821-81) A French Egyptologist, born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. He became in 1849 assistant 
in the Egyptian museum at the Louvre He w'as 
sent to Egypt to collect Coptic manuscripts, but 
there became interested in the ruins of Memphis 
and in excavations Aided financially by the 
French government and by the Duke de Luynes, 
he excavated, in 1851. the Serapeum near the 
modern Sakkara and the tombs of the Apis bulls, 
finding thousands of inscriptions and statues, as 
well as many mummies of sacred bulls and cows, 
which went chiefly to Paris In 1854 he re- 
turned to Paris and was made curator in the 
Egyptian Museum. In 1858 he went to Egypt 
and became director of the governmental excava- 
tions and curator of the monuments Acting in 
this capacity, he cleared most of the ancient 
temples, the great Sphinx, the tombs at Sak- 
kara, and other historic spots from sand and 
rubbish, and formed the Egyptian National Mu- 
seum. In 1873 he received the biennial prize of 
20,000 francs from the Institute of France. The 
Egyptian government gave him the title of Bey, 
later that of Pasha. He died in 1881 and was 
buried in a huge stone sarcophagus standing 
before the museum. He produced, with the aid 
of collaborators and draftsmen, many books, 
among them: M&moire sur la mhre d’Apta 
(1856) ; Reweeignemente sur les 64 apis trouv48 
dans les souterrains du Sdrapdum ( 1856) ; 
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Choia de monuments et de dessins, ddoouverts au 
exdcutds pendant le ddhlayement du Sdrapdum 
de Memphis (1866) ; Le Sdrapdum de Memphis 
(1857 et seq.); Apergu de Vhistoire d^Egypte 
(1867) ; Abydos (1870) ; Les papyrus Egyptians 
du mus6e de Boulaq (1872-77); Denderah 
(1869-75) ; Monuments divers (1872-82) ; Deir- 
el-Bahari (1877); Kamak (1875); Voyage 
dans la Haute Egypte (1878; 2d ed., 1893); 
Catalogue des monuments dP Abydos (1880); 
Les Mastabas de Vanmen empire (1881-89). 
The (Fuvres diverses d^ Auguste Mariette, edit^ 
by Maspero, began to appear in Paris in 1904 
Consult Edouard Mariette, Mariette Pacha 
(Paris, 1904), and G. C. C Maspero, Notice 
bioqraphique sur Auguste Mariette ( ib , 1905 ) . 

MABIGLIANO, mk'r5-lyd^n5. A town in the 
Province of Caserta, Italy, 10 miles northeast of 
Naples. It has a fine church and a palace. It 
manufactures spirits and markets grain and 
wine Pop. (commune), 1901, 12,491; 1911, 
12,502. 

MABIGNANO, ma're-nyh^nd. See Meus- 

GNANO. 

MABIGNOLLI, ma'r5n-y61^5, Giovanni de’ 
(fl 1290-1357). An Italian traveler, born at 
Florence. He was one of four legates of Pope 
Benedict XII to the court of the Khan of Cathay. 
Starting in 1338 he reached Peking in 1342 and 
remain^ there three or four years He trav- 
eled in eastern China ; after leaving that country 
he discovered a church of the Latin communion 
at Columbum in Malabar in 1348, made a long 
sea voyage down the coast and probably to Java ; 
and on his return voyage was detained in Ceylon 
by a native ruler. By 1353 he had returned to 
Europe and delivered a letter from the Khan to 
Pope Innocent VI. He became a chaplain of 
Emperor Charles IV in 1354 and Envoy to the 
Pope from Florence in 1356. The story of his 
travels was brought to light by J. G. Meinert 
in 1820 

MABIGNY, ma're'ny§', Enguebband de ( 1260- 
1315). A French statesman and financier, bom 
at Lyons-la-For5t, Normandy. He became grand 
chamberlain and chief minister of Philip IV the 
Fair in 1304. He received many favors from 
Philip and from Edward II of England, but his 
share in the debasement of the French coinage 
made him unpopular. When Philip died in 
1314, Marigny became a victim of the feudal 
reaction against the increasing royal power He 
was accused of malfeasance in office and of 
treachery to the King, but his accounts were 
found to be correct. Louis X, however, per- 
mitted him to be convicted on a charge of sor- 
cery, and he was hanged 

MAB^GOLD ( Mary, in allusion to the Virgin 
Mary, gold ) . A name given to certain plants of 
the family Compositse, chiefly of the genera 
Calendula and Tagetes. The genus Calendula 
comprises about 20 annual and perennial herbs 
and shrubs, of which some of the former are 
found in the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, the latter chiefly in South Africa. 
Pot marigold (Calendula officinalis) is a com- 
mon cultivated annual, native of southern 
Europe, with an erect stem, 1 to 2 feet high, 
obovate lower leaves on long stalks, and large, 
deep-yellow flowers. There are a number of va- 
rieties, some of which have double flowers. The 
whole plant has a slight aromatic odor and 
a bitter taste. The dried florets are oft^„^g£^ 
ployed to adulterate saffron aifd sometinbes for 
coloring butter or cheese. They are alsfi used 
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in the preparation of soups. The plants are 
propa^ted by seeds sown in spring in ordinary 
garden soil in sunny or half-shady places. Later 
they are thinned to about one foot apart. The 
genus Tagetes consists of annual and perennial 
herbs, natives of the warmer parts of America 
from Arizona to Argentina Although Tagetes 
erecta, one of those most frequently cultivated, 
bears the name of African marigold, and Tagetes 
patula, another well-known annual, is called 
French marigold, both species are Mexican. Corn 
marigold is Chrysanthemum segetum. Marsh 
mangold (Caltha palustrts) has no botanical 
affinity with the true marigolds. Bidens heckit 
IS called water marigold. 

MARIKINA, miir'i-ke^n&. See Marmoset. 

MABILLAC, mh're'yak', Charles de (1510- 
60). A French diplomat, born in Auvergne. 
He became an advocate in Paris; in 1535 went 
to Constantinople, where he became Ambassador 
shortly after; and in 1538-43 was Ambassadoi 
to Henry VIII of England From 1547 to 1551 
he served in the same capacity in Switzerland 
and at the court of Emperor Charles V, and in 
1555 was one of the negotiators of the Peace of 
Ardres with England In recognition of his serv- 
ices he was made Bishop of Vannes in 1550, 
Archbishop of Vienne in 1557, and a Councilor 
of State. He played a leading part in the As- 
sembly of Notables at Fontainebleau in 1560, 
but his policies aroused the enmity of the 
Guises. He wrote Dtscours sur la roupture de 
la Trefve en Vam 1556 (1556). 

MABINA, ina-r€^na, or Malintzin, m9.'lSn- 
tsen^ A Mexican woman She was bom in 
Coatzacoalcos, probably in the early years of the 
sixteenth century She was of a noble family, 
but when a child was sold in slavery to the 
Tabascan Indians. Soon after Cort4s invaded 
Mexico she became his interpreter and his mis- 
tress. She constantly acted as intermediary be- 
tween the Spanish and the natives, and thus 
became prominent in all the affairs of the Con- 
quest. Their son, Don Martin Cort4s, attained 
considerable importance in Mexico She was 
afterward married to Juan de Jaramillo and was 
living as late as 1550 

MABINDTTQTTE, mk^rSn-doo^h. One of the 
Philippine Islands, situated in the Visayan Sea, 

19 miles south of the Isthmus of Tayabas, sep- 
arating North from South Luzon (Map: Philip- 
pine Islands, C 4). It is roughly circular in 
shape, with a diameter of 24 miles and an area 
of 667 square miles. Its coast line has four 
good harbors. Its surface is hilly, with a maxi- 
mum altitude near the centre of probably 2500 
feet. The interior is forested, with some fine 
grazing grounds. The principal occupations of 
t^he inhabitants are cattle raising and the cul- 
tivation of rice, coconuts, and hemp Copra is 
manufactured and exported. Pop., 1903, 51,674, 
almost entirely Tagalog. Marinduque was a 
separate province until June 23, 1902, when the 
large island of Mindoro (q.v.) was annexed to 
it; it forms now a subprovince of the Province 
of Tayabas, Luzon. The capital is Boac (q.v.). 
Marinduque is a port of call on the main line of 
communication between Luzon and Mindanao. 

IIABINB, ma-ren^ Merchant, of the 
United States. See Merchant Marine of the 
United States, United States, passim; Sub- 
sidies; Shipbuilding. 

ICABINE CITY. A city in St. Clair Co., 
XAf 46 miles (direct) northeast of Detroit, 
town ie St. Clair River and on the Rapid Rail- 
on a ti. 
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road, a freight line (Map: Michigan, G 6). It 
is a residential city and summer resort Im- 
portant industries are the manufacture of salt 
and beet sugar and the building of wooden ves- 
sels for the Great Lakes. The water works are 
owned by the municipality. Pop., 1910, 3770. 

MABINE CORPS (OF., Fr. martn, from Lat. 
marxnus, pertaining to the sea, from mare, sea, 
connected with Goth, maret, AS. mere, OHG. 
mar^, Ger. Meer, Ir. nvuxr, OChurch Slav, morye, 
Lith. mdres, sea; possibly connected with Gk 
hryx, sea depth). A body of soldiers en- 
listed for service in the navy. While the ma- 
rines, as they are called, are by many regarded 
as a relic of the days when the fighting comple- 
ment of ships consisted of soldiers, this is not 
strictly true. Three hundred years ago, when 
the heavy gun displaced the ram as the prin- 
cipal naval weapon of offense, the soldiers on 
board ship rapidly decreased in numbers and 
importance and soon disappeared from the ships 
altogether. After a few years’ absence they were 
brought back again. In 1653 Admiral Blake 
embaiked a number on his ships to act as rifle- 
men in his action against Van Tromp. Tlieir 
efliciency probably led to the establishment of 
the British marine corps in 1664, but afterwaid 
it was several times wholly or partly abolished 

The value of well-trained and expert riflemen 
in the close-fought actions and frequent hand- 
to-hand encounters of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries was so great as to cause 
marines to form important parts of the comple- 
ments of all men-of-war of those days Tlu‘y 
were, moreover, of much use as a police force foi 
controlling the mixed, ignorant, and often mu- 
tinous sailors who composed the crews in the 
days of the press gang and indiscriminate 
enlistment 

The United States marine corps was estab- 
lished by Act of Congress dated June 25, 1776, 
and provided for the appointment of one major 
(Samuel Nichols), nine captains, and ten fiist 
lieutenants. After the close of the Revolution 
the navy was practically abolished, and, with 
the other branches of the service, the marine 
corps disappeared. When the reorganization 
of the navy took place in 1798, the marine corps 
was again established with an authorized 
strength of 881 officeis and men commanded by 
a m ajo r. 

During the first 75 years of the nineteenth 
century the marine corps was one of the most 
important and distinguished parts of the navy, 
both afloat and ashore. Its officers and men 
added lustre to their name in the naval opera- 
tions on the Barbary coast, in the War of 1812, 
and in the Civil War. But with the advent of 
the high-power gun the battle range increased to 
such an extent that riflemen were no longer of 
use in naval action, and the removal of marines 
from ships began to be urged The arguments 
to this end were given added force by the fact 
that marines were no longer needed for ship- 
board police on account of the greatly improved 
character of the enlisted force of the navy. The 
removal might have taken place but for the 
contemporary total abolition of sails on fighting 
ships, which obviated the necessity for a ship’s 
company composed wholly of sailors of the old 
type. It was therefore possible to find a place 
for a limited number of well-trained riflemen 
who could be utilized at the smaller guns. Then 
came the Spanish War and furnished its lesson 
as to the value of a military expeditionary force 
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to accompany the fleet, not only wholly under 
naval control, but thoroughly conversant with 
the practical needs of the vessels and of the 
service generally. The marine corps, therefore, 
shared in the general naval expansion which fol- 
lowed the war and has continued to increase as 
the navy has developed. 

At present marines form about 10 per cent of 
the complements of large ships in the United 
States navy and are found most useful in landing 
operations for the protection of American citi- 
zens and their property in regions disturbed by 
war or insurrection. The sailors are drilled as 
infantry and artillery, but as their chief duties 
are connected with the main battery of the 
ship, when they are landed the battle organiza- 
tion of the vessel is entirely broken up, so that 
they cannot be spared without greatly weaken- 
ing the efliciency of^the ship. 

Less than one-third the marine corps is on 
shipboard. The lemainder is distributed in bar- 
racks in or near the principal naval stations 
Duiing the prevalence of ordinary conditions 
they act as guards and military police forces 
at these stations, but they are organised and 
trained as regiments or parts of regiments and 
are ready for mobilizing at any time as an ex- 
peditionary force of one to six regiments (two 
are usually in the Philippines) for immediate 
service wherever American interests are threat- 
ened by revolutionary disturbances abroad; or, 
in case of war, to be sent to seize certain for- 
eign places, to establish a fortified advance base, 
or to protect weak or threatened points. They 
are carried in naval transports, conveyed by 
fighting ships, and accompanied by freight and 
supply ships if advance base and other materials 
are needed in quantities to make this necessary 

The commandant of the corps is a major gen- 
eral The staff consisted (1915) of one adju- 
tant and inspector, one quartermaster, and one 
paymaster, all with the rank of colonel. As 
assistants in these staff departments there are: 
5 lieutenant colonels, 8 majors, and 13 captains 
The line consists of 8 colonels, 7 lieutenant colo- 
nels, 8 maiors, 94 captains, 97 first lieutenants, 
89 second lieutenants, and 9921 noncommissioned 
officers and privates Consult : J. F Cooper, 
History of the "Navy (New York, 1866) , R. S. 
Collum, The History of the Marine Corps (ib, 
1902) ; McLaughlin and Hart (eds.). Cyclopedia 
of American Government, vol. ii (ib., 1914) ; 
also the works of Maclay, Spears, and other 
naval historians. 

Marine Corps in Foreign Navies. France, 
Austria, Spain, Japan, and Greece have no 
marines Argentina, Brazil, Italy, Germany, 

and the Netlierlands have marine infantry 
Chile has marine infantry and artillery. Den- 
mark has marine artillery. Russia has marine 
infantry and artillery in large numbers. Most 
of the troops of these countries are used at naval 
stations and in the colonies; few are used on 
board ship except in the Russian navy. The 
British marine corps is very similar to the 
American, except that it is divided into marine 
infantry and marine artillery. It was estab- 
lished in 1664 and was at first called the Ad- 
miraTs Raiment. At this time the irregular 
methods of obtaining crews for men-of-war and 
the lack of regulation of the naval forces made 
the presence of such a disciplined force neces- 
sary. Impressment and the dissatisfaction en- 
gendered by the various methods of forced serv- 
ice continued the necessity for nearly 200 years. 
Vol. XV.— 7 


While no longer required for their original pur- 
pose, they still form a valuable part of tiie 
British navy. The budget for 1914-15 provided 
for 428 commissioned officers, 85 warrant offi- 
cers, 1353 staff sergeants and sergeants, 1801 
band ranks, buglers, and music, 227 band boys, 
and 14,691 rank and file. 

MABINED, ma-rend^ A term in heraldry, 
applied to an animal whose lower extremity 
terminates in a tail like that of a fish. See 
Hebaldby 

MABJENE DISASTEBS. See Safety at Sea. 

MABINE ELEVATOB. See Gbain Ele- 
vatob 

MARINE ENGINEEBINa. That branch 
of the science and art of engineering which con- 
cerns itself with the propulsion of ships and the 
design and operation of ship machinery of all 
kinds. At one time it was solely concerned with 
steam engineering, but such is no longer the 
case, foi* ships not only have auxiliary machinery 
driven by electric power or internal-combustion 
engines, but many ships are propelled by them. 
The different parts of the subject are considered 
or treated under the heads of Boileb, Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery , Internal-Combustion 
Engine; Scbew Pbopelleb; Ship; Shipbuild- 
ing, Shipping, Steam Engine. 

MABINE GLUE. See Cement; Glue. 

MABINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. See 
Public Health Service 

MABINE INSURANCE. The practice of 
marine insurance, at least on a purely commer- 
cial basis, antedates by centuries the applica- 
tion of the insurance principle to other kinds 
of risks Even in ancient times there was de- 
veloped a system of quasi-insurance in the form 
of loans on bottomry by which risks were at 
least partially transferred In the Middle Ages 
marine insurance on a commercial basis first 
appeared as early as the thirteenth century in 
Flanders and in Portugal. The oldest legal 
document relating to insurance which has come 
down to us consists of the ordinances issued by 
the magistrates of Barcelona in 1435 to regulate 
the business of marine insurance. Marine under- 
writing appears to have been introduced into 
England by the Lombards early in the sixteenth 
century. By the eighteenth century that coun- 
try had obtained the leading position in the 
business, which she has since maintained 

For many years marine underwriting in Eng- 
land was carried on exclusively by unassociat^ 
individuals and continued to be conducted on a 
strictly individual basis until late in the eight- 
eenth century. The first step towards the regu- 
lation of marine underwriting by the Lloyds As- 
sociation (see Lloyds) was taken in 1779, when 
a printed form of policy was adopted, practically 
the same as the one still in use. In 1871 the 
Lloyds Association was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament, the articles of incorporation stating 
as the main objects of the organization the con- 
duct of the business of marine insurance, the 
protection of the interests of the members of the 
association, and the collection and publication of 
information in regard to shipping. It is for 
the accomplishment of the last-named purpose 
that the association has developed its remark- 
able system of agencies, whose intelligence and 
dispatch in gathering and reporting shipping 
news are unequaled in any similar organization. 
Marine underwriting at Lloyds is still exclu- 
sively an individual transaction, though under 
the general supervision of the association. The 
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method of transacting business is as follows: A 
merchant having a ship to insure sends through 
a broker a slip setting forth the charaeteristics 
of the risk he desires insured Any underwriter 
who desires to assume a part of the risk places 
on the slip his initials and the amount lie is 
willing to assume No one underwriter assumes 
very large risks, a ship and cargo being usually 
underwritten by a large number of individuals, 
each of whom carries from £100 to £500. The 
responsibility of each underwriter is limited to 
the amount foi which he has subscribed. When 
the entire amount has been subscribed, the 
policy IS made out and signed by those who have 
already put their initials on the slip 

In the seventeenth century two insurance com- 
panies, the Royal Exchange and the London, 
were authorized to transact a marine business, 
while the privilege was denied to all other com- 
panies. These two companies appear to have 
done little marine underwriting In 1824 the 
monopoly restriction was removed, and since 
that time many companies have gone into the 
business Even these companies, however, find 
it advantageous to w^ork thiough Lloyds, each of 
them having a representative on the floor of that 
association 

In America marine insurance was the first 
form to be written In 1759 the first office was 
established, although a large amount of indi- 
vidual underwiiting had previouslv been carried 
on. This office was ojiened in New York and 
W’as known as the Old Insurance Office 1’he 
method of conducting business was by individual 
underwriting, after the manner of the English 
Lloyds. 

It was not until near the end of the eighteenth 
century that corporations took up the business 
of marine underwriting The first in the field 
were the Insurance Company of North America 
and the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania Both were located in Philadel- 
phia, and both began marine under\rritiiig in 
1794. The growth of the business was rapid and 
was greatly stimulated by the expansion of 
American shipping during the period of the 
Napoleonic wars in Europe The conijianies 
rapidly absorbed the entire business of the 
country, and by the year 1826 individual under- 
writing was practically at an end in the Lnited 
States 

The period of the Civil War subjected the 
marine companies to a severe strain, and several 
of them succumbed. Since that time the condi- 
tion of marine underwriting has reflected the 
condition of the shipping industry of the coun- 
try. The great growth of the business has been 
seen, not in tiie insurance of risks on the high 
seas, but in the insurance of risks on inland 
waters. The headquarters for the insurance of 
shipping on the lakes is Chicago The business 
is especially iiazardous on account of the limited 
area over which the operations extend and a 
consequent great fluctuation in loss rate 

Upon the outbreak of the European War in 
1914 the difficulties encountered by American 
shipping led to the passage by Congress of an 
Act to establish a bureau of war risks in the 
Treasury Department. The Act was signed by 
the President on Aug. 19, 1914, and went into 
effect immediately. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury w'as authorized to appoint a director and 
other officers of the bureau and to aid the bu- 
reau in fixing premiums and in adjusting pay- 
ments for losses. The function of the bureau 


was to insure American ships and cargoes 
therein against loss or damage by risk of war 
whenevei it appeared to the Secretary impos- 
sible for American shippers to secure war-risk 
insurance on terms substantially equal to those 
given^ foreign vessels or cargoes by their respec- 
tive governments An appropriation of $5,000,- 
000 was made to inaugurate the system, in addi- 
tion to $100,000 to defray the expenses of the 
bureau The President was authorized to sus- 
pend the operation of the Act as soon as the 
necessity of war-risk insurance should disappear 
In any event the Act was limited to two years 
ftom the date of enactment. 

The general jirinciples on which marine in- 
surance IS based are not different from those 
underlying otlier forms of insurance, but in 
practice the former presents a number of pecul- 
iar features 

The Policy. The common form of marine 
poliev is the voyage policy, i e , a policv to be 
in force for a vo>age fiom one specified port to 
another Occasionally, however, a ship is in- 
suied under a time policy, which is to he in 
force for a specified time, usuallv a year The 
chief jiractical distinction between the two is 
that witli a voyage policy there is alwa\s a wai- 
laiity, express oi implied, that the ship is sea- 
uoitliy at the beginning of the voyage, while 
with a time policy no sucli warranty is implied 

An open policy is^one 'vihich provides that in 
case of total loss the amount of the indemnity 
shall be determined by ascertaining the amount 
<»f loss actually suffered It is incumbent upon 
the insuied to ])rove the value of the destroyed 
])roperty. A \ a hied policy, on the other hand, 
jirovides that in case of total loss the amount 
stated in the policy sliall be regarded as the 
value of the insured propeity and paid as in- 
demnity Valued policies are more frequently 
issued on the ship, while the cargo is more com 
inonly covered by an open policy. The use of 
the valued policy has undoubtedly tended to in- 
crease the amount of o\erinsuranee and dehb- 
inate destruction of vessels This practice is 
csj»<*ciallv c»asy undiw the s\steni of individual 
undc'ru ritiiig ])re\ ailing at Llo\da, since the un- 
derwriter fic(jueiitly knows little or nothing 
about the ship he is insuring beyond what is 
stated in the slqi. 

Objects. The olqects moat commonly insured 
under a marine jiolicv arc ship, cargo, and 
freights. Sometimes othew objects are covered, 
such as the expect(»d profits of the voyage or, 
more frequently, the liability for damages on 
account of collision The insurance of freight is 
an illustration of a peculiar featuie of marine 
insurance In all other forms of insurance of 
property the amount of indemnity that can be 
recovered in case of loss is determined by the 
value of the property destroyed, damnum emer- 
gens In marine insurance it is possible to 
insure an expected gain and to obtain indemnity 
if tlie occurrence of anv of the events covered 
hv the policy makes it impossible to realize the 
gam, lucrum cessans 

Dangers. A marine policy covers a far 
greater number and variety of dangers than any 
other form of policy issued. Besides the more 
characteristic perils of the seas, such as wind 
and wave, fire, collision, stranding, jettison, and 
the like, the policy covers three distinct kinds of 
danger — ^war risks, including detention as well 
as capture or destruction; pirates, rovers, and 
thieves, and barratry, or illegal acts of captain 
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or crew As to the losses caused by the perils 
of the sea, they must be due to extraordinary 
action of wind and wave or to some other un- 
usual cause. The losses caused by ordinary 
forces are known as wear and tear and are not 
covered by the insurance The distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of losses has been the sub- 
ject of much litigation, and the present condi- 
tion of the law of the subject is precise but 
complex. Modern policies cover some further 
kinds of loss, especially liability for damages 
on account of collision. 

Insurance after the Loss. Uncertainty as to 
the fate of a vessel may continue for an indefi- 
nite time after the loss has occurred. Insurance 
may be taken out on an overdue ship, and even 
though it should afterward appear that the ves- 
sel had already suffered shipwreck at the time 
when the insurance was effected, the indemnity 
could still be collected The premium rate on 
an overdue ship indicates the judgment of the 
underwriters as to the probability that the ves- 
sel has already suffered disaster. 

Eeinsurance. Individual underwriters enjoy 
only to a limited extent the advantages that 
come from the combination of a large number of 
risks in a group, and consequently single losses 
may involve a considerable share of their capi- 
tal. They avoid this danger partly by under- 
writing only a small portion of the value of 
each ship they insure and partly by resorting to 
reinsurance. As it is always possible to insure 
a ship so long as it is unknown vrhether she 
suffered disaster or not, it is customary for 
those who have insurance in force on a vessel 
that is overdue to protect themselves by rein- 
suring her They are naturally obliged to pay 
higher premiums than they themselves received. 
If this piocess of reinsurance is repeated several 
times, as is frequently the case, the effect is 
that a loss is distributed in small proportions 
over a large number of underwriters 

The Loss. Loss may be complete or partial. 
When it is complete tlie settlement between the 
insured and the underwriters is comparatively 
simple. On a valued policy an insurer becomes 
liable for the amount stated in the face of the 
policy. In the case of an open policy it is neces- 
sary for the insured to prove the value of the 
jiropcrty destroyed or the amount of freight lost 
Unless otherwise agreed, the value of the ship is 
its value at the time of starting on the voyage 
with the value of the ship’s stores included; 
the value of the cargo is its invoice value with 
the addition of insurance premium and other 
charges, and the value of the freight is the 
amount the ship would have earned if she had 
reached her destination in safety 

Abandonment. A peculiar feature of marine 
insurance is the practice of abandonment, when 
the insured surrenders or abandons to the un- 
derwriters the property covered by the policy 
and demands his entire indemnity This right 
does not always exist, but arises only when the 
insured property has suffered so serious damage 
from perils covered by the policy that it amounts 
to constructive total loss. With regard to the 
ship or the cargo there is held to be constructive 
total loss wlien the damage exceeds one-half the 
value of the vessel or cargo respectively and 
when the vessel is captured hy the enemy or de- 
tained by embargo. There is constructive total 
loss of cargo when it is so badly injured that it 
has to be sold at some other place than its orig- 
inal destination. There is constructive loss of 


freight when the ship is unable to complete her 
voyage, or the goods on which the freight is to 
be paid are so badly damaged that they cannot 
be carried to their original destination. 

When the conditions are sueli as to give a 
legal right to abandon, it is optional with the 
insured whether he will take advantage of the 
right or not. If he decides to do so he must give 
notice to the insurer witliin a reasonable time, 
and having once elected to abandon, it is im- 
possible for him to draw back. The effect of 
abandonment is to vest the title to the insured 
property in the underwriter and to convey to him 
all rights and claims on account of the ship and 
cargo. 

Average. When there is partial loss and the 
insured cannot or does not elect to abandon 
and receive the entire indemnity, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain the amount for which the 
insurer is liable. Such partial losses are known 
by the name of “average,” a term borrowed by 
marine insurance from general maritime law 
It is frequently necessary to sacrifice some part 
of the ship or cargo in order to save the rest. 
It is obviously unjust to have the entire burden 
of loss under such circumstances fall upon the 
party whose property is thus voluntarily de- 
stroyed or injured Maritime law, therefore, 
prescribes the way in which such losses shall be 
apportioned or averaged among all the interests 
at stake. The term “average” was later extended 
to include losses of all kinds. To distinguish 
those losses which are of such a nature that 
they ought to be apportioned among all the par- 
ties from those whi^ ought to be borne entirely 
by the party whose property is damaged, the 
former kind of loss is called general average, 
the latter particular average. In the case of the 
ship, the voluntary cutting away of a mast to 
save the ship would be general average, the loss 
of a mast through the violence of the wind 
would be particular average There is general 
average on the cargo when a part of it is jetti- 
soned or thrown overboard to lighten the ship, 
there is particular average when a part of it is 
damaged as the result of the action of forces 
which are included in the policy. So far as the 
insurance is concerned, it is the general rule 
that the insurer is liable for all general averages 
under all conditions, in the absence of fraud. 
His liability for particular average, however, is 
usually limited in the policy. For certain kinds 
of commodities the policy exempts the insurer 
from all liability; for others, from liability for 
losses of less than 5 per cent or some other 
specified proportion, unless the ship be stranded , 
while for all other commodities and for ship 
and freight, liability does not attach unless the 
loss exceed 3 per cent or the ship be stranded. 
When several successive losses are experienced 
during the same voyage, the sum of all the 
losses is the amount considered in determining 
whether the percentage of loss is high enough 
to render the underwriters liable. 

The measure of the liability of the insurer for 
particular average on the ship is the cost of 
repairs, including all extra expenses which they 
involve, wuth a deduction, usually of one-third, 
from the value of new material used in repair- 
ing the ship, in the case of freight it is the 
amount actually lost through the diminution in 
the weight of the cargo; and for the cargo it is 
that part of the invoice value of the damaged 
goods which remains after there has been sub- 
tracted from their total value such a proportion 
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•f the total value as the gross value of the 
damaged goods at the port of destination is of 
the gross value of similar goods in a sound 
condition. 

General Average. In the absence of insur- 
ance general average would be apportioned 
among all the owners of ship, cargo, and freight. 
Each party, including the one whose property 
was sacrificed, would make contribution in pro- 
portion to the value of the property he had at 
stake. In estimating that value the value of 
ship and cargo is usually taken at their actual 
value when they reach their destination, while 
the value of the freight is ascertained by sub- 
tracting the wages of captain and crew from the 
gross amount received as freight. When the 
different parties are insured, general average is 
paid by the underwriters and not by the owners 
of the property. So far as general aveiage is 
concerned, insurance is a transfer from owners 
to underwriters of liability for contributions to 
reimburse those whose property has been sacri- 
ficed for the general good. 

Sue and Labor. When loss or disaster 
threatens a ship or cargo, the master of the 
vessel is bound to do everything in his power 
to avoid the danger or avert the loss What- 
ever expense is incurred for that purpose the 
underwriters are responsible for, under the so- 
called suing and laboring clause, which reads 
as follows: **ln case of any loss or misfortune, 
it shall be lawful to the assured, their factors, 
servants, and assigns, to sue, labor, and travel 
for, in, or about the defense, safeguard, and re- 
covery of the said goods and merchandise, or 
ship, or any part thereof, without prejudice to 
this insurance: to the charges whereof, we, the 
assurers, will contribute, each one according to 
the rate and quantity of the sum herein in- 
sured.” While the clause says that the insured 
“may” so sue and labor, it is the established 
rule of law that he is bound so to act. The 
general rule is that, in case of damage or partial 
loss, the insured is bound to act as a prudent 
man would act under the circumstances if he 
were uninsured. 
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Martin, History of Lloyd*s and of Marine In- 
surance in Great Britain (London, 1876) ; Whl- 
liam Gow, Marine Insurance: A Handbook (ib., 
1895), containing a bibliography; Karl Doern- 
berger. Die Besonderheiten der Seeversicherung 
(Nuremburg, 1911), containing a bibliography, 
E W. Congdon, General Average: Principles 
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(New York, 1913) ; William Gow, Sea Insurance 
According to British Statute (London, 1914) ; 
Douglas Owen, Ocean Trade and Shipping (New 
York, 1914). 

BCABINE LABOBATOBY. See Labcaa- 

TOEY. 

MABINE METEOBOLOGY. See Meteob- 

OLOGY. 

BABINE BAM. See Ram, Mabine. 

MAB^NEB’S COMPASS. See Compass. 

MABINE SAFETY. See Safetty at Sea. 
MABINE SUBVEYING. See Hydbogbafhy. 

MABINETTE, mftr'I-net^. A city and the 
county seat of Marinette Go., Wis., 178 miles 
north of Milwaukee, on the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
and the Wisconsin and Michigan railroads 
(Map: Wisconsin, F 3). It is situated at the 


mouth of the Menominee River, on Green Bay, 
opposite Menominee, Mich., with which it is 
connected by bridges and by steam and electric 
trams. Marinette has a fine harbor and carries 
on an extensive lake commerce, and its good 
water power and proximity to valuable forests 
have developed its extensive lumber interests. 
It is, moreover, growing in favor as a summer 
resort. There are also large box factories, knit- 
ting mills, granite works, several establishments 
making various cedar products, pail and broom 
factories, paper and pulp mills, ironworks, and 
manufactories of steam threshing machines, 
gloves, cutlery, pianos, cooperage supplies, and 
gas and traction engines. Settled about 1850, 
Marinette was incorporated in 1887. The gov- 
ernment is administered under a general charter 
of 1898, which provides for a mayor, elected 
every two years, and a unicameral council. 
Pop., 1900, 16,195, 1910, 14,610; 1920, 13,610. 

MABINETTI, mar'6-n6t't6, Fbancois (1878- 
). A poet, born at Alexandria, Italy, but 
a resident of France. He founded and directed 
the international reWew, Poesia, and initiated 
and became the advocate of a literatuie of 
“futurism.” Among his works are Le roi 
Bomhance (1905), satirical tragedy; La conquete 
des etoiles (1902, 2d ed., 1908); La ville 
charnelle and Les dieux s* en vont, d* A nnunzio 
reste (1908), Poupdes Alectriqucs (1909), a 
drama; Mafarka-le-futuriste (1910) , Le futu- 
risme (1911), the manifesto of his school. La 
hataille de Tripoli (1912); Le monoplan du 
pape (1914) 

MABINI, ma-re'nS, Giambattista (1569- 
1625). An Italian poet, born at Naples, Oct 
18, 1569, frequently called simply Cavalier 
Marino. He began the study of jurisprudence, 
but lived so wildly that his father eventually 
banished him from home. He was received by 
the chief admiral of Naples as secretary, but 
the part he played in connection with an abduc- 
tion forced him to flee to Rome. There he pros- 
pered, and before long (1603) he was able to 
undertake a journey to Venice to superintend 
the publication of liis verse Attached to the 
household of Cardinal Aldobrandini, he traveled 
with him in Italy and, under his auspices, came 
into contact with many men of letters of the 
time He next won the favor of the ducal ruler 
of Turin, Charles Emmanuel I, but, as a result 
of one of his many quarrels growing out of 
literary jealousies, he was arrested, and upon 
his release went to Pans, where he won the 
good graces of Maria de* Medici. He remained 
in France from 1615 to 1623, and then, return- 
ing to Italy, he was everywhere received with 
extraordinary honor. He died at Naples, March 
25, 1625. Before his twentieth year Marini had 
gained considerable repute by his Canzone de* 
baci. The first collection of his verse was that 
of Venice (1602-14), entitled La lira, in which 
there is an erudite imitation of Ovid, Tibullus, 
Spanish writers, and earlier Italian poets Not 
to mention his Sampogna, his Strage degV inno- 
centi, his Gallerie and minor lyrics, his most 
noted production is the A done (Venice, 1623), 
a long poem in octaves, ostensibly on the love 
of Venus and Adonis, but containing long digres- 
sions. What most attracts modern attention 
in this work is its mannerisms, the excess of 
imagery, and its overwrought style; with its 
contemporaries it aroused unbounded admira- 
tion, as well as bitter criticism among Marino’s 
enemies. Of these the most venomous was 
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Tommaso Stigliani, whose Ocohiale initiated a 
polemic lasting over half a century. The Adone 
is the most brilliant and most characteristic 
specimen of the concettistic literature of the 
Italian seventeenth century. As regards form, 
it shows the extreme development of the Renais- 
sance theory of ornament as the essence of style; 
as regards substance, it reflects the sensualistic 
sstheticism of its time with a genius somewhat 
similar to that of our contemporary D’ Annunzio. 

Bibliography. Giambattista Marini, Epiato- 
lar%o (2 vols., Bari, 1911), id., Poeaie varte 
(ib., 1913); Adone (Florence, 1888); Borzelli, 

11 cavalier O. B. Marino (Naples, 1898) ; Croce, 
Lirun marinisti (Bari, 1910) ; id., Siudt lette- 
ran del seicento (ib., 1911); Thomas, Qongora 
et le Oongortsme con8td4r48 dan8 leur8 rapports 
avec le Mannisme (Paris, 1911). 

BEABIN INDIANS. See Miwok Stock. 

HABINO FALIEBO, md-r^nd fd-lyd^rd. A 
drama by Bvron (1820). 

MABINONI, mh'r^nO^nd, Hippolyte (1823> 
1904). A French inventor, born at Paris. He 
invented a rotary press which could print 40,000 
impressions in an hour and was extensively 
used, and another which printed polychromes 
in six colors at the rate of 20,000 an hour, as 
well as many other improvements in printing. 
After 1883 he was editor of the Petit Journal, 

MABIO, md^rS-d, Giuseppe, Mabquis di Can- 
DiA ( 1810-83) An Italian dramatic tenor 
singer, born at Cagliari, Sardinia In 1830 he 
received his commission as officer in the chas- 
seurs Sardes, but abandoned his commission and 
fled to Paris, where he later secured the appoint- 
ment of first tenor at the opera At the same 
time he adopted the name Mario. After two 
years* study at the Conservatory he made his 
ddbut in 1838 in Robert le Diable and achieved 
the first of a long series of operatic triumphs. 
From 1845 to 1850 he fulfilled an engagement 
in Russia and on his return appeared in Lon- 
don, and in 1854 he went to America. In his 
private life he was known for generosity to 
struggling artists. His repertoire embraced all 
the staged operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi. In 1844 he married the singer Grisi. 
He died in Rome. Consult Judith Gautier, Le 
roman d'lm grand chanteur (Paris, 1912). 

IffABION, mar^-on or m^r'-. A town and 
the county seat of Perry Co , Ala , 28 miles 
northwest of Selma, on the Southern Railway 
(Map: Alabama, B 3). It has the Judson Fe- 
male Institute (Baptist), opened in 1839; Mar- 
ion Female Seminary, opened in 1836; Marion 
Military Institute; the Lincoln Normal School 
for colored pupils (Congregational) ; and a 
Carnegie library. An agricultural country sur- 
rounds the town. There are municipally owned 
water works. Pop., 1900, 1698; 1910, 1834. 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Williamson Co., 111., 114 miles southeast of 
St. Louis, Mo., on the Illinois Central, the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain, and Southern, and the Eldorado, Mar- 
ion, and Southwestern railroads (Map: Illinois, 

G 10). It has a trade in grain and live stock, 
and manufactures of flour, cigars, canvas gloves, 
shoe machinery, novelties, etc. In the vicinity 
are flne timber lands and deposits of coal, the 
mining of which constitutes the leading industry 
Pop., 1900, 2510; 1910, 7093. 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Grant Co., Ind., on the Mississinewa River, 

68 miles (direct) northeast of Indianapolis, on 
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the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, the Toledo, St. Louis, and Western, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio of Indiana rail- 
roads (Map: Indiana, F 3). Interurban elec- 
tric lines connect the city with Indianapolis and 
other cities and towns. Marion has a Federal 
building, flne courthouse, a large normal col- 
lege, hospital, and Carnegie library. A Na- 
tional Soldiers Home, which cost $1,500,000, is 
3 miles to the south. The city is the centre of 
a farming region and has a supply of natural 
gas. There are extensive manufactories of glass 
products; also flouring, saw and planing, lin- 
seed-oil, and pulp and paper mills, foundries, 
comice and brick works; and manufactories of 
bedsteads, motor trucks, railway supplies, furni- 
ture, cement posts and blocks, forgings, engines 
and boilers, paper-mill machinery, shoes, and 
gasoline motors. The government is vested in a 
mayor, elected every four years, and a unicam- 
eral council. Marion owns and operates its 
water works Pop, 1900, 17,337; 1910, 19,359; 
1914 (U. S est.), 19,656; 1920, 23,747. 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Linn Co., loTra, 5 miles northeast of Cedar 
Rapids, at the junction of divisions of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad (Map: 
Iowa, F 2) It is situated in a fertile agricul- 
tural country, is a healthful residential city, 
and has the county buildings, a Carnegie library, 
sulphur springs, a park in the centre of the 
city, and a septic sewer system. There are 
large freight yards and repair shops of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad; 
also a flouring mill, a broom factory, cement 
block and vault works, and two greenhouses. 
Marion was settled in 1839 and was incorporated 
in 1852. Pop., 1900, 4102, 1910, 4400 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Marion Co, Ohio, 46 miles north of Columbus, 
on the Hocking Valley, the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and St. Louis, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Erie railroads (Map: Ohio, D 4). There 
are division headquarters of the Erie Railroad, 
a Carnegie library, a normal school, the Marion 
County Children’s Home, Old Ladies Home, 
Elks Home, and a flne Federal building Marion 
is the centre of a farming district and has lime 
works, malleable iron works, silk mills, a piano 
factory, and manufactories of engines, steam 
shovels, dredges, shoes, agricultural machines, 
racing sulkies, etc. Pop., 1900, 11,862, 1910, 
18,232; 1914 (U. S. est.), 22,032; 1920, 27,891. 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Marion Co, S C., 103 miles east of Columbia, 
on the Atlantic Coast and the Raleigh and 
Charleston railroads (Map: South Carolina, 
E 2). It is in a fertile region interested chiefly 
in cotton and tobacco growing and has cotton 
and cottonseed-oil mills, a foundry, large lumber 
mills, etc. There is a Carnegie library and a 
well-kept city park. Pop., 1900, 1831; 1910, 
3844. 

MABION. A city and the county seat of 
Smyth Co., Va., 107 miles west by south of 
Roanoke, on the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
at the terminus of the Marion and Rye Valley 
Railway (Map: Virginia, C 5). It is the seat 
of the Southwestern State Hospital for the In- 
sane, accommodating about 700 inmates, and of 
the Marion Female College (Lutheran). The 
principal industries are woodworking, milling, 
mining, and stone quarrying. Settled in 1832, 
Marion was first incorporated in 1871. The 
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town has its own water supply, obtained by the 
gravity system from springs which are about 
3 miles distant. Pop, 1900, 2045; 1910, 2727. 

MABION, Francis (1732-05). An Ameri> 
can soldier. He was born at Winyah, near 
Georgetown, S. C., in which neighborhood his 
grandfather, a Huguenot refugee, had settled 
soon after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. In 1759 he removed to Pond Bluff, 
near Eutaw In 1775 he represented St. John’s 
Parish, Berkeley County, in the Provincial Con- 
gress, which adopted the Bill of Rights, and 
voted to raise forces after the battle of Lexing- 
ton He was commissioned a captain in Colonel 
Moultrie’s regiment June 21 and took part 
in the occupation of Fort Johnson, which caused 
the flight of the royal Governor, Lord William 
Campbell After his promotion to major, in 
1776, he was stationed at the unfinished Fort 
Sullivan (afterward called Fort Moultrie), in 
Charleston harbor He showed great coolness 
during Sir Peter Parker’s bombardment, June 
28, 1776, and was made lieutenant colonel in the 
regular service. For a time he was in command 
of Fort Moultrie, and then took part m the un- 
successful attack of D’Estaing and Lincoln on 
Savannah in 1779. When the British captured 
Charleston in 1780 and began to overrun the 
State, Marion fled to North Carolina, where he 
met General Gates, who received him coldly. 
Soon he was asked to command four companies 
of irregular cavalry, which had been raised 
around Williamsburg, S. C , and in August, 
1780, Governor Rutledge gave him a commission 
as brigadier general of State troops His ir- 
regular force was ill-equipped and ill-fed, yet 
Marion demonstrated himself the greatest of 
partisan leaders, in spite of many obstacles and 
disadvantages. After the defeat of Gates at 
Camden and of Sumter at Fishing Creek, this 
was for a time the only American force of any 
strength in the State The men furnished their 
own equipment and came and went almost at 
will, as it was necessary to protect their families 
from the Tories and to plant their crops. 

The first important action was on Aug 2, 
1780, at Nelson’s Ferry, where two companies of 
British regulars were routed and 150 Conti- 
nental soldiers taken at Camden were recap- 
tured. Marion's men caused much trouble to 
Cornwallis by intercepting communications, cap- 
turing foraging and scouting parties, and intimi- 
dating the Tories Major Wemyss and Colonel 
Tarleton were especially instructed to take him 
For a time Marion was forced to retreat to- 
wards North Carolina, but in 1781 he established 
himself at the confluence of Lyncli’s Creek and 
the Pedee River, in a swampj" forest known as 
Snow’s Island. He took Fort Watson in con- 
junction with Col Henry Lee, captured Fort 
Motte and Georgetown, fought at Quinby’s 
Bridge and Parker’s Ferry and at Eutaw 
Springs. The force was not disbanded until 
after the British evacuation, in December, 1782 
In June, 1782, Marion put down a Loyalist up- 
rising on the banks of the Pedee River, and in 
August he left his brigade and returned to his 
plantation. Marion was elected to the General 
Assembly in 1782 and was publicly thanked by 
that body in 1783 As he had been impoverished 
by the war, the sinecure of commandant of Fort 
Johnson was created for liini with a salary of 
£500 per annum After his marriage to a 
wealthy woman, Mary Videaii, he represented 
St. John’s in the State Senate and in the Con- 
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stitutional Convention of 1790. Consult: Sir 
Banestra Tarleton, Btaiory of the Campaigns of 
1780-1781 tn the Southern Promncea of North 
America (Dublin, 1787) ; Horry and Weems, 
Life of General Francis Marion (Philadelphia, 
1852) ; W G. Simms, Life of Francis Marion 
(ib., 1860) ; Edward McCrady, History of South 
Carolina in the Revolution (New York, 1901- 
02 ) ; and a “Study of Marion’s Ancestry and 
Early Life,” in Southern and Western Monthly 
Magazine and Review, vols. i, ii (Charleston, 
1845). 

IHABION DELORME, mA'rfe-oN' de-lorm'. 
A drama by Victor Hugo (1831), based on the 
life of the notorious courtesan of that name. 
She appears in De Vigny’s Cinq-Mars and in 
Bulwer’s Richelieu 

MARIONETTE, mhr'I-6-ngt^ (from It. mono, 
a fool or buffoon, or possibly from manolette, 
meaning a diminutive figure of the Virgin 
Mary). A small, jointed figure, representing a 
character in the miniature drama of a puppet 
theatre. See Puppet 

MARIOTTE, ma'r6-6t', Edme (c.1620-84). 
A distinguished French natural philosopher He 
was born in Burgundy and was the prior of 
St Martin-sous-Beaune, near Dijon He was 
active in developing experimental research in 
France and was one of the first members of the 
Acad4mie des Sciences, founded in 1666. He 
repeated Pascal's 'experiments on gravitation 
and detected some peculiarities which had es- 
caped that philosopher, confirmed Galileo’s 
theory of motion, discovered through experi- 
ment an approximate formula for determining 
heights by the barometer, enriched hydraulics 
with a multitude of discoveries , and finally 
made a thorough investigation into tlie subject 
of the conduction of water and calculated the 
strength necessary for pipes under different 
circumstances His collected works were pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1717 and at The Hague 
(2 vols., 4to) in 1740. His Traits du mouve- 
ment des eaux was published at Pans in 1686 
Mariotte’s name is associated with the law of 
gases discovered 14 years previously by Robert 
Boyle, this law being always known in France 
as Mariotte’s law It was published in a treatise, 
Sur la nature de Vair (1676). It is, in sub- 
stance, that the volume of a gas varies inversely 
as the pressure it is under 

MARIOTTE’S LAW, usually referred to as 
the law of Boyle and Mariotte See Boyle’s 
Law, Gases, General Properties of 

MARTFO'SA (Sp , butterfly). A local name 
in California for the opah (q.v.) 

MARIPOSA GROVE. A tract of land 4 
square miles in extent in Mariposa Co , Cal , 
containing two groves of the Sequoia gigantea, 
consisting of about 465 fine specimens The 
largest of the trees, the Grizzly Giant, has a 
circumference of 94 feet, and its main limb, at 
a height of 200 feet, is 6% feet in diameter. The 
road between the groves passes through an open- 
ing 9V^ feet wide, cut through the heart of one 
of the trees The tallest tree is 272 feet high, 
and a number exceed 250 feet. The tract is 
reserved as a State park. 

MARIPOSA LILY. See Caloghortus ; 
LiLiACEiE and Plate. 

MAR'IPO^AN, or Yokut. A linguistic 
stock or family of North American Indians, for- 
merly located in southern California, about Tu- 
lare Lake, and extending as far north as the 
junction of the Fresno with the San Joaquin. 
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Twenty-four subtribes are mentioned by Powell. 
Of these there survive: Choinlmni, Chookiminah, 
Ghukchansi, Kashowoo, Tachi, Wechikht, Wik- 
chamnii Yokuts, and Yowdanchi, 533 individu- 
als in all. Every village consisted of a single 
row of wedge-shaped huts of tule, with an awn- 
ing of brush stretched along the front These 
houses were used for sleeping pui poses only. 
The mountainous condition of the country was 
naturally productive of a senes of isolated 
areas, in which each camp with its separate 
captain and medicine man resided Tlic mam 
sources of their food supply were fishing, hunt- 
ing, and gathering acorns Their weapons were 
sinew-backed bows and excellent allows There 
ar^ no more delicate and beautiful baskets made 
anywhere than m the villages of this stock, and 
specimens are to be seen in every fine collection, 
together with fish weirs, fishing booths, fish 
traps, and tule boats Consult Stephen Powers, 
Contributions to Xorth American Ethnology, 
vol. Ill (Washington, 1877), and J. W I’owell, 
Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy (ib., 1801) 

MABIQUINA, ma'ie-ke^na A to\in of Lu- 
zon^ Philippines, in the Province of Rizal Tt 
IS situated 7 miles northeast of Manila, at the 
intersection of several important roads, and has 
manufactuK's of shoes and other leather work 
In the neighborhood are the iiiedicmal iron 
springs of Chorillo Pop,, 1903, 8187 

MABIS, nni'rls The brothels .rACOB, Mat- 
THIJS, and WiLLRJH, three of the most distin- 
guish^ among modern Dut(‘h painters. Jacob 
(1837-99), the eldest, was born at The Hague, 
studied under Stroebel, Van IIooc, and at the 
Antwerp Academy, also foi a sliort time under 
Hubert in Pans After his leturn from France 
he lived chiefly at The Hague TIis art is essen- 
tially Dutch, owing most to Veimoer and Rem- 
brandt, it IS puiely pictoiial, powerful yet 
graceful The color is soft, lucid, and delicately 
harmonious His subjects are usually views of 
Dutch cities, canals, windmills, and tlie sea- 
shore. Twenty-four pictures by him, including 
the admirable “View of a Dutch 'J'own’* and 
“The Shell fJatlieiers,” are in the R]]ks Museum, 
Amsterdam There is also a beautiful “View of 
a Village” in the Dordrecht Museum Other fine 
landscapes are ‘The Bridge” (Frick collection, 
New York) and “Canal in Holland” (Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York) Good examples of 
his figure paintings are the “Young Mother” 
(Rijks Museum) and “The Bird Cage” 

His younger bi other, M.\ttiiijs (Matthew) 
(1839- ), was also born at The Hague, stud- 

ied there at the Academy under Louis Mei]er 
and at the Antwerp Academy He follo>ved his 
brother to Paris in 1869, but after 1872 lived 
chiefly in London Possessed of a romantic im- 
agination strongly tinged with mysticism, he 
lived the life of a recluse, painting in a vague, 
mysterious, yet intensely personal manner 
His art IS characterized by purity of line 
and charm of color. His type of woman is 
unique — monumental yet childlike, mysterious 
yet intensely living. Among his most celebrated 
paintings are “The Bride” and the “Cake Baker,” 
both in the Mesdag collection, Tlie Hague, “But- 
terflies”, “Piimaveia”, “Siska”, “Tn the 
Slums”, and “Revery” (Metroyiolitan Museum, 
New York). His landscapes include “Souvenir 
of Amsteidani,” “The Four Windmills,” and 
“Lausanne.” His etchings and drawings are no 
less individual and charming than his paintings 


Willem (1844-1910) was almost equally as 
distinguished in landscape and cattle painting 
as his elder brothers, under whom he studied. 
His work is brighter and warmer in color but 
less VII lie and varied than Jacob’s. He delights 
in gray-green tones, rich landscapes with sun- 
light effects His subjects are usually land- 
scapes with gleaming water, in which are cows 
or ducks, although he sometimes paints pure 
landscapes. The collection of James G Shepard, 
in New York, possesses five of 'such paintings; 
the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, six The Shep- 
ard collection also possesses a like number of 
paintings by each of his brothers Consult Ed- 
uard Rooses, Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century, vols ii and iv (London, 1898-1901) , 
D. C. Thomson, The Brothers Mans (New York, 
1907) ; Marius, Dutch Painting of the Nineteenth 
Century, English translation (London, 1908). 

MABISMAS DEL GDADALQUIVIB, ma- 
r^s'mas del gwa'nal-k^-ver'. Masques de Las. 
See Aqua DO, Alejandro MarIa 

KABISTS, nuVrTsts, and MABIANTSTS, 
mfi'ii-an-ists (Neo-Lat. Marista, from Lat Maria, 
Mary) The Society of Marists was founded by 
the venerable Jean Claude Mane Colin (born 
1790 and died 1875), who obtained canonical ap- 
probation for his society fioni Gregory XVI in 
1836 and was Superior General fiom 1836 to 
1854. ^klany missionary houses and colleges w^ere 
established in France and all Oceanica was put 
undei the care of the fatheis. A province was 
erected in the United States in 1889, wliere they 
hait\ according to the official Catholic Directory 
of 1915, 123 priests, 36 scholastics and novices, 
50 aspiiants, 21 parishes, and 4 colleges The 
Marianists. a distinct community, was begun in 
1817 in France bv William Joseph Chaminade, 
born in 1761 His society was approved by 
Leo XIII in 1891 Tlie order has increased rap- 
idly and exyianded widely They are to be found 
in Belgium and in many other European coun- 
tries, as well as in China, Japan, Mexico, Can- 
ada, and the United States, wliere since their 
entiance in 1849 they have more than 50 estab- 
lislimeiits, including colleges, normal and paro- 
chial schools. 

MABITANA, ma'r^-tli^na. An opera by Wal- 
lace (q.v ), first produced in London, Nov 15, 
1845, in the United States, May 4, 1848 (New 
York) 

IMCAB^TIME LAW (Lat maritimus, relat- 
ing to the sea, from Lat. mare, sea) In its 
broadest sense, that system of law, both public 
and piivate, which relates to commerce and nav- 
igation upon the high seas or other navigable 
waters I he sources of the law of the sea as 
now' applied in England and the United States 
are more ancient and perhaps more complex than 
those of any other branch of our law. Some of 
its doctrines, as the law of general average, are 
traceable to the Rhodian laws, dating back to 
the eighth century B c., from which they were 
adopted into the civil law of Rome, and by it 
spread over modern Europe. Many of its doc- 
trines may be attributed to customs established 
by the revival of trade in the countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean and in southwestern Eu- 
lope in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
During this period the commercial states and 
cities liegan the compilation of the usages and 
customs of sea commerce and the judgments of 
the various maritime courts. The earliest of 
these is the Consolato del marc ( q v. ) . A later 
compilation, having even greater influence upon 
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English law, was that known as the laws of 
Ol4ron. (See Ol^bon.) The laws of Wishy, 
a compilation of mercantile customs and usages 
adopted by a congress of merchants at Wisby 
in the island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea, about 
1288, which became the basis of the ordinances 
of the Hanseatic League, were also of great in- 
fluence in the development of the modern laws 
of the sea; as were also the Hanseatic ordi- 
nances and the French marine ordinance, pro- 
mulgated by Louis XIV in 1681, by which the 
whole law of shipping, navigation, marine in- 
surance, bottomry, etc., was collected and sys- 
tematized The local ordinances of Barcelona, 
Florence, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Copenhagen, and 
Kbnigsberg were also not without influence. 

The earliest English compilation of maritime 
law appears to have been the Black Book of the 
Admiralty, supposed to have been published 
during the reign of Edward III. It was based 
substantially upon the laws of 016ron. The Brit- 
ish Parliament has never passed general mari- 
time ordinances, but the maritime law drawn 
from the sources here indicated has been em- 
bodied in a senes of decisions of the courts of 
admiralty jurisdiction, which, with the decisions 
of our own Federal courts rendered since the 
American Revolution, constitute the maritime 
law of the United States. 

Maritime law is administered in England by 
the courts of admiralty; in the United States 
by the Federal courts, which, by the Constitu- 
tion, have jurisdiction over all causes in ad- 
miralty. This jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
IS not, howevei, exclusive, and a suitor may seek 
his remedy at common law in the State courts 
wherever the common law is competent to give 
a remedy. In England maritime causes are said 
to be those which directly affect commerce or 
navigation upon waters in which the tide ebbs 
and flows In the United States, where the con- 
ditions are different, maritime causes are deemed 
to be those directly affecting commerce upon nav- 
igable waters which in themselves or by means 
of other waterways form a continuous highway 
to foreign countries. Hence the fact that com- 
merce in a given case is carried on only upon 
waters within a single State does not necessarily 
affect jurisdiction of the Federal courts, and such 
jurisdiction is not dependent upon the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate commerce. 
As maritime jurisdiction depends upon the sub- 
ject matter and not the parties, a United States 
court may take jurisdiction over a maritime 
cause arising in a foreign vessel between for- 
eigners. The exercise of jurisdiction over for- 
eigners is, however, purely discretionary, and 
may be refused , and it is a general principle that 
a maritime court will not fiike jurisdiction over 
a ship of war of a friendly foreign nation. 

Liability for torts, or common-law wrongs, is 
recognized and enforced by the maritime law. 
Maritime torts include all wrongful acts or di- 
rect injuries arising in connection with com- 
merce and navigation occurring upon the seas 
or other navigable waters, including negligence 
and the wrongful taking of property The mari- 
time law, however, regards only actual damages 
and allows no recovery for merely nominal in- 
jury. The test for determining whether a tort 
is of a maritime nature is the locality where the 
tortious act is consummated or takes effect. 
Thus, an injury to a brid^ or wharf by a ship, 
inasmuch as the injury is effected upon land, 
is not within the jurisdiction of the admiralty 


court, but an injury to a ship by a drawbridge 
is a maritime tort, of which the admiralty court 
has jurisdiction. The maritime like the common 
law does not recognize a right of recovery for 
wrongful death, but a statute may confer the 
right, which will then be recognized in admiralty 
in accordance with the settled principle that both 
the Federal courts of admiralty and of equity 
will provide a remedy for new substantive rights 
created by State statute. Such statutes have 
been enacted both in England and the United 
States. See Collisions of Vessels; Bounty; 
Babbatby. 

The maritime law also recognizes and enforces 
contracts by awarding damages or enforcing 
liens which it recognizes as created on the basis 
of contract In general the essential elements of 
a contract are the same under the maritime as 
at the common law The maritime law differs 
from the common law only in the method by 
which it may enforce the contract and in attach- 
ing to the various classes of contracts certain 
legal incidents peculiar to each class. A contract 
is deemed to be of a maritime nature so as to be 
within the jurisdiction of an admiralty court 
when in its essence it is purely maritime, relat- 
ing to commerce and navigation upon navigable 
waters as already defined, as contracts for the 
betterment of a vessel in aid of navigation or 
for the sustenance and relief of those engaged in 
conducting commercial operations at sea Thus 
a contract of partnership in a vessel is not a 
maritime contract, neither is a contract to build 
a vessel, nor is a preliminary agreement leading 
to a maritime contract, as a contract to pro- 
cure marine insurance, within the jurisdiction of 
the admiralty court. For a fuller discussion of 
the various forms of maritime contracts and 
their incidents, see such special articles as Bot- 
tomry Bond, Respondentia, Chabteb Pabtt, 
Affbeightment, Mabine Insurance; Salvage; 
Whabfage; Demurrage 

The jurisdiction of maritime courts also ex- 
tends to all prize causes growing out of captures 
of vessels, of ships of war or privateers, made 
upon navigable water, or started there, although 
consummated on land. In England the law of 
prize is administered in a separate department 
of the admiralty court, as distinguished from 
the instance court in admiralty In the United 
States no distinction is made between prize and 
other admiralty causes, all being within the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the United 
States. By act of Congress captures made upon 
inland waters of the United States are deemed 
not to be prizes, and consequently are not within 
the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States 
courts. See Pbize; Intebnational Law 

The adjustment of the rights of the parties to 
a maritime venture in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of general average is also an important 
function of maritime courts, and the doctrines 
of general average are among the most impor- 
tant of the maritime law. (See Marine Insur- 
ance, Average ) The English admiralty courts 
have by statute acquired jurisdiction over crimes 
committed on the high seas outside the marine 
league. Similar jurisdiction has by act of Con- 
gress been conferred on the United States dis- 
trict courts 

The peculiarities of maritime law and the 
character of the jurisdiction exercised by mari- 
time courts are best illustrated by the law relat- 
ing to maritime liens, which are enforced by 
proceedings in rem. A maritime contract may 
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give rise to a maritime lien when made for the 
benefit or assistance of a marine venture, and 
when made on the credit of the vessel rather 
than on the credit of the owner or charterer. 
There is a presumption that all contracts for nec- 
essary supplies and repairs to a vessel are made 
on the credit of the owner if in a home port, but 
upon .the credit of the vessel if in a foreign 
port. The seamen and subordinate ofllcers, but 
not the master of the ship, have a lien upon the 
ship for wages due. The marine carriers also 
have a lien for freight and demurrage. 

Analogous to the contract lien, although 
strictly not based on contract, is the lien which 
any party to a maritime venture who has made 
a general average sacrifice has upon vessel or 
cargo, or both, to secure contribution in general 
average. Maritime liens may also arise ew de- 
licto for all wrongs or injuries caused by the 
ship, or by collision, or by failure of the ship as 
a common carrier to carry or deliver goods 
safely. 

It is a general principle of the maritime law 
that the master has the power, when necessity 
arises and he is unable to communicate with the 
owners, to sell both ship and cargo and confer 
a valid title on the purchaser to sell free of liens, 
which then attach to the proceeds. Lienors do 
not share pro rata in the subject of the liens, 
but have priority according to their importance 
as contributing to the safety or preservation of 
the property. Thus, as between different voy- 
ages, liens have priority in the inverse order 
of their creation In the same voyage the order 
of priority is as follows • ( 1 ) coats of litigation ; 
(2) salvage; (3) salary of seamen, cost of sup- 
plies and repairs, bottomry and respondentia, 
pilotage and towage. 

The procedure of maritime law is extremely 
simple, never having been characterized by com- 
plex and technical rules, as was the procedure 
at common law. The most distinguishing char- 
acteristic is the power of the plaintiff to make 
the proceeding purely one in rem, i e , one di- 
rected solely towards the property which the 
plaintiff wishes to subject to the maritime hen 
which he claims The procedure may, however, 
at the plaintiff’s option, be an action in per- 
sonam, i.e, one in pursuance of which a per- 
sonal judgment may be recovered against the 
master or owner, or, in the absence of rules of 
court to the contrary, it may be both in rem 
and in personam The proceeding in admiralty 
is begun by filing a libel (q.v.) corresponding 
to the declaration or complaint in a common-law 
action. Upon filing of the libel the court issues 
its writ or mesne process, which is executed by 
the marshal or corresponding officer by attach- 
ing the res, i.e., the ship or cargo, if the pro- 
ceeding is in rem, or by citing the respondent 
to appear and answer, if the proceeding is in 
personam. The respondent is then required to 
file his answer, or he may file exceptions, which 
correspond to the demurrer in an action at law. 
The issues raised are laid before a judge without 
a jury, or, as is more usually done, the testi- 
mony in the case is taken before a commissioner 
or corresponding officer, who reports it to the 
judge. The judge does not usually assess dam- 
ages, but refers that question to a commissioner 
by an interlocutory judgment, and upon the 
commissioner’s report renders a final judgment 
fixing the rights of the parties. 

Bibliography. Samuel Parsons, Treatise on 
the Law of Shipping (2 vole., Boston, 1869) ; 


W. T. Pritchard, Digest of Admiralty and Mari- 
time Law ( 3d ed., London, 1887 ) ; Hughes, 
Handbook of Admiralty Law ( St Paul, 1901 ) ; 
Charles Abbott, Law of Merchant Ships (Lon- 
don, 1901 ) ; Lawrence Duckworth, Encyclopedia 
of Marine Law (New York, 1907) ; D W Smith, 
Law Relating to the Rule of the Road at Sea 
(Glasgow, 1910) ; V. Dembski, Europe and the 
New Sea Law: A Manual of International Poli- 
tics and Maritime Law (London, 1912). See 
Admiralty Law; Carrier, Common, Court; 
In Personam; In Rem; Lien; Seamen, Laws 
Relating to; Master; etc.; and consult the 
authorities referred to under such titles. 

MARITIME PROVINCE (Russ Primor- 
skaya Oblast) A name given to the former 
Province of Primorskaya, which extends from 
the Arctic Ocean, where it reaches as far west 
as Tchaun Bay, to the north boundary of Korea. 
Its west boundary runs along the Stanovoi 
Mountains to about long. 130*’ E., then southeast 
and south to the Amur (which traverses the 
province in a northeasterly direction), then 
along the Usuri, which forms part of the bound- 
ary of Manchuria, and finallv southwest to the 
Korean border, along the east frontier of Man- 
churia to Korea (Map: Asia, 0 3). Its area is 
made up of the provinces of Kamchatka (qv.) 
(502,424 square miles), Sakhalin (14,668 
square miles), and Primorskaya (226,486 square 
miles). The northern portion, forming the 
northeast extremity of Asia, is a barren 
plateau from 1000 to 2000 feet in elevation and 
watered by the Anadyr and many other rivers. 
Its coasts are deeply indented and present a 
number of promontories towards Bering Strait 
and Bering Sea. The plateau is bordered on 
the north by mountains which rise to 8000 feet. 
The central part of the province is a narrow strip 
of land, 40 to 60 miles wide, along the Sea of 
Okhotsk, occupied by the Stanovoi Mountains 
and intersected by numerous short streams. 

The southern part is somewhat lower west of 
the Amur, while the portion east of that river is 
occupied to some extent by the mountainous dis- 
trict of Sikhota Alin, rising above 5000 feet in 
its highest peaks. The flora of the northern part 
is extremely poor, consisting only of some lich- 
ens, mosses, and dwarf trees The lower moun- 
tain slopes of the central portion of the prov- 
ince and the deep river valleys are thickly 
wooded The same is true of the mountains in 
the southern part, where the lowlands are cov- 
ered with thick grass, and some plants peculiar 
to warmer regions, such as the wild vine, are 
found Northern Siberia has long been famous 
for its rich fauna, but many species, such as the 
blue fox, the black sable, the sea otter, the sea 
lion, the sea cow, and the whale, have either 
entirely disappeared or are rapidly approach- 
ing extinction The fauna of the southern region 
is remarkable for its variety, including such dif- 
ferent species as the tiger and the bear. The 
rivers in this part of the country are exceedingly 
rich in fish, the Amur and the Usuri being filled 
with salmon in August, and it is along their 
banks that the population of the province is 
concentrated The northern part of the province 
is inhabited chiefly by the Tchuktehes, who are 
engaged in fishing on the coast and in reindeer 
breeding and hunting in the interior. Besides 
the Tc&iktches there are found some Koryaks 
on the coast. The central part of the province 
is inhabited only by a few Tunguses. 

The climate presents great variety, owing to 
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the lam extent of the region, but even in the 
south it is very severe The temperature at 
Vladivostok, at the southern end of the piovince, 
averages only 39.5® F , while at Nikolayevsk, at 
the mouth of the Ainui, it is below the ficezing 
point. Tlie suniinerb in the southern jiiiit are 
extremely wet, and inundations are fre<j[uent. 

Agriculture is confined by natural conditions 
to the southern portion of the province and is 
progressing very slowly Hunting and fishing 
are still the chief occupations Some gold is 
produced along the Amur Immigration has 
made wonderful strides since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, as the population figures 
show. This IS due chiefly to tlic Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which was completed in 1898 Many 
Little Russian peasants and Cossacks fiom the 
Don territory and Orenburg have been trans- 
ported to the province by the government. Roads 
are very scarce, but a branch of the 'I'lans-Sibe- 
rian line traverses the province from Khabarovsk 
to Vladivostok for a distance of 499 miles Xi- 
kolskoye, 69 mih^ north of Vladivostok, is the 
eastern terminal of the Manchuiian branch of 
the Trans-Siberian line The population m 1897 
was 223,336, including about 4.3,000 natives, 
more than 23,000 Koreans, and over 29,000 Chi- 
nese, in 1912 the population was 572,000, the 
density per square mile being 2. 9 he Russians 

constitute over one-half of the entire jiopulation 
The original Russian population aie oigani/ed on 
a military basis, and are known as Cossacks 
The capital of the province is Khabaiovsk (q v ), 
but the most important town is Vladivostok 
(<pv.). 

MABITZA, mii-r^tsa (Lat. A river 

of the Balkan Peninsula (Map Balkan Penin- 
sula, F 4) It rises in the Balkans in Bulgaria, 
fiows southeast through eastein Rumclia past 
the town of Philippopolis, and continues in that 
direction until it enters Turkey above Adrian- 
ople, where it bends south and falls into the 
j^ge&D Sea near its northeast cornci. It is 
300 miles in length, and is navigable fur small 
boats to Adrianople, about 100 miles fiom its 
mouth. The treaty of Sept 18, 1913, between 
Bulgaria and Turkey makes the lowei reaches of 
the river below Mandra the new frontier 

MABIUPOL, ma'r^-oo'pol-y’ The capital of 
a district of the same name in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, situated on the north 
shore of the Sea of Azov, 63 miles west of 
Taganrog (Map. Russia, E 5) It has two Gym- 
nasia, a theatre, and a customhouse. Soap and 
leather are its chief manufactures, it carries 
on a considerable trade in grain Its harbor is 
visited annually by over 1300 coasting and about 
100 seagoing vessels Mariupol was founded in 
1779 by Greek emigrants from the Crimea. Pop., 
1911, 53,100, chiefly Greeks and Je\is 

IMCA^ITJS, Gaius (c.156-86 bc.). A Roman 
general, born of an obscure family of the Maria 
Gens, at the village of Cereatse (modern Casa- 
more) , near Arpinum, about 156 b c. ( See Isola 
DEL Libi.) In the Numantine War ( 134-133 b c ) 
he served with great distinction under the 
younger Scipio Africanus In 119 B.c. he was 
elected tribune of the plebs, and vigorously op- 
posed the nobles, by whom he was intensely hated 
He acquired social standing and political influ- 
ence by his marriage with Julia, aunt of Julius 
Cesar. In 114 b c. he went to Further Spain as 
propretor, and cleared the country of the rob- 
bers who infested it He accompanied Q. Cecil- 
ius Metellus Numidicus to Africa in 109 bc. 


was elected consul two years after, and intrusW 
with the conduct of the Jugurthine War, which 
he brought to a successful close in the beginning 
of 106 BC Manus sent Sulla, then his quaestor, 
to leceive Juguitha, and this laid the foundation 
of fiituie personal enmity Numidia Marius 
thoroughly subdued and annexed to Rome The 
military success of Manus had now made him 
the most conspicuous officer in the Roman arm\, 
while he had aroused enthusiastic admiration 
among his soldiers. Meanwhile an immense 
horde of Cimbii, Teutones, and other northern 
barbarians had burst into Gaul and repeatedly 
defeated the Roman forces with great slaughter. 
In consequence Manus was again called to the 
consulate for tlu* year 104 B c , and for the third, 
fourth, and fifth times in 103-101 b c , for it 
was felt that he alone could save the Republic 
The war against the Teutones in Transalpine 
Gaul occupied him for more than two years, 
but he finally annihilated them in a battle of 
tivo da^s’ duiation at Aqua? Sextiap, now Aix, in 
Pioveiice, where 200,000 — according to others, 
100,000— Teutones were slain. After this he as- 
sumed the chief command in the north of Italy 
against the Cimbn (qv ), whom he overthrew 
on the Raudian Fields, neai Vercellae, with a 
like destruction (101 bc ). The people of Rome 
knew no bounds to their joy Marius was de- 
clared the savioi of the state, the third foundei 
of Rome, and his name was mentioned along with 
those of the gods at banquets. Tie was made 
consul for the sixth time m 100 bc In the 
next 10 yeais, however, his prestige waned, par- 
ticularly because of his association with Satui- 
iiinus (q.v.) In the Social War (qv ) he 
twice defeated the Mar si. W'hen Sulla, as 
consul, was intrusted with the conduct of the 
Mithridatic War, Marius, who had long man- 
ifested an insane jealousy of his patrician 
rival, and was himself an aspirant for the com- 
mand of this war, attempted to depiive him of 
the command, ancl a cnil war began (88 bc ) 
By procuring a new oiganization of the Roman 
tribes, through passage of a law to distribute 
the Italian allies among all the tribes, Marius 
secured an election to the command of the war. 
Sulla fled to his army at Xola, refused to resign 
the command, and marched on Rome. Marius 
Mas soon lorced to flee, and after enduring the 
greatest hardships, and making numerous hair- 
breadth escapes, lie reached Africa, w^here he re- 
mained until a rising of his friends took place 
under Cinna (qv) He then huiried back to 
Italy, in the absence of Sulla, and, along with 
Cinna, marched against Rome, which was obliged 
to yield IMarius was deliiious in lus reienge 
upon the aristocracy, a band of 4000 slaves is 
said to have earned on the work of murder for 
five days and nights Marius and Cinna were 
elected consuls together for the year 86 B c. 
Marius was, however, already in his seventy-first 
year, and died after he had held office only 17 
days 

Unlettered, arrogant, and rude of manner, 
Marius did not possess the qualifications requi- 
site for maintaining influence in times of peace. 
The effect of his personal presence is illustrated 
by the scene when, during his fliglit to soutliern 
Italy, near Minturnee, a barbarian entered his 
room with drawn sword to assassinate him 
When Marius called out, “Man, durst thou mur- 
der Gaius Marius’” the intruder, awed by the 
fiery eyes of Marius, dropped his sword in terror 
and fled. Consult Beesly, Martus and Sulla 
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(New York, 1878), and the article “Marius I,'* 
in Friedrich Liibker, Realleankon dea klaaatsohen 
Altertuma (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

MABIUS, Mercator (c.390-c.451). An ec- 
clesiastical writer of the earlier half of the 
fifth century, born in Africa. He was living in 
Rome, 418, and 10 years afterward in Constan- 
tinople, where he stayed until about 448, but 
authorities differ as to whether he was priest 
or layman He is known to have been a friend 
and defender of Augustine, a denouncei of the 
Pelagian and Nestor lan doctrine. His deter- 
mined opposition to the promulgators of these 
heresies bore fruit in their expulsion from Con- 
stantinople. He made Latin translations of Nes- 
torius, Theodosius of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Proclus, Theodoret, Pelagius, and other 
Greeks which are invaluable to students of 
Church history. These, together with his own 
controversial writings, were twice edited in Paris 
— in 1673 by Gamier and in 1684 by Baluze 

MARIVAUX, ma'r6'v6' Pierre Carlet de 
Chamblain de (1688-1763) A French dram- 
atist important in the development of French 
comedy, and a novelist, epoch-making in the 
evolution of French fiction He was born in 
Pans, Feb 4, 1688 His father was a Norman, 
director of the Mint at Riom in Auvergne, wliere 
and at Limoges Marivaux passed his youth. His 
literary taste developed early. At 18 he had 
written a play, Le pbre prudent et Equitable 
(published 1712), and between 1713 and 1715 
he produced three romances, Effcts surptenanta 
de la aympathtCt La votture emhourbte, and Le 
Don Qutchote moderne, all wholly out of key 
with his later work Then, falling under the 
infiuence of the parodist La Motte, h^e undertook 
to tiavesty Homer and F4nelon, but turned from 
this ignoble task to the production of essays 
in the vein of the Spectator for the journal Le 
Mercure (1717) These showed keenness, but 
also preciosity. The year 1720 marks a turning 
oint in Marivaux's genius and fortune. He lost 
is considerable wealth in the Mississippi Scheme, 
became dependent on liis pen, wrote a poor trag- 
edy, Anmhalj and a good comedy, Arlequin poh 
par Vamour, and started the Spectateur Fran- 
gaiSy a weekly “Spectator,” that might have suc- 
ceeded if his unmethodical habits had allowed 
it to appear regularly. For the next 20 years 
he supported himself as a playwright, succeed- 
ing in comedy at the Italian Theatre and fail- 
ing in tragedy at the Th^fitre-Frangais The 
more noteworthy of his 30 plays are: Lea aur- 
pnaea de Vamour (1722) ; Le triomphe de Plu- 
tua (1728); Le jeu de Vamour et du haaard 
(1730), Le lega (1736); and Lea Jauaaea 
confidencea (1737). He founded two other un- 
successful journals, and in 1731 began the pub- 
lication of a novel, Martanne, which he left 
incomplete at its eleventh part in 1742. Madame 
Ricciboni finished it In 1735 he began Le payaan 
parvenUy which also remained a torso. Yet these 
are his most important works. In 1736 he was 
elected to the Academy. Late in life he re- 
ceived a pension from Helv4tius (q.v.) and an- 
other from Madame de Pompadour (q.v ). He 
died Feb. 12, 1763. Marivaux shows himself in 
his dramas and in his fiction interested prima- 
rily in the analysis and display of human 
feeling. He drew in both his novels pictures of 
contemporary society and of Parisian street life 
that remained unequaled for a century in their 
impressionistic realism, but his delight is in 
verbal surprise — a somewhat affected style known 


in French literature as martvaudagc. Marivaux’s 
Worka are in ten volumes (Paris, 1827-30). 
There is a modern edition of the plays by 
Fournier and also of Mariawne 
Bibliography. 8avoll4e, Marivaux tnconnu 
(Paris, 1880) , Jean Fleury, Mancaux et le 
martvaudage (ib., 1881); Emile Gossot, Marx- 
vaux moraliate: Etude critique auivie d*un ch/oix 
de mOTceaux tires de sea ouvragea (ib, 1881); 
Gaston Deschamps, Marivaux (ib., 1897) , Petit 
de Julleville, Hiatoire de la langue et de la lit- 
terature franeaxae, vol. vi (ib, 1900), Sarcey, 
Quarante ana de thedtre (ib., 1900) , Gustave 
Larroumet, Marwaux, sa vie et sea oeuvres (4th 
ed., ib., 1910) ; A Selection from the Comedies of 
Marivauxy edited with notes and an introduction 
by E. W. Olmsted (rev. ed.. New York, 1911), 
E. C. Baldwin, “Marivaux’s Place in the Develop- 
ment of Character Portrayal,” in Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Publication, vol 
XX (Senes 8, Cambridge, 1912) 

MAB^JORAM (OF marjolaine, margelyne, 
Fr. marjolaine. It. majorana, maggiorana, from 
ML majoranca, from Lat. amaracus, amaracum, 
from Gk. d/idpaKos, amarakos, dfidpaKov, amarakon, 
marjoiam, probably connected w’lth Heb. mCtraq, 
to purify, influenced by popular etymology with 
Lat. major, greater), Origanum A genus of 
annual, perennial, and shrubby plants of the 
family Labiatae, natives cliiefly of the East and 
of the Mediterranean region Some of the 
species abound in a yellow essential oil, marjo- 
ram oil or oil of origanum, which is obtained by 
distillation The common marjoram {Origanum 
vulgare), which has become naturalized in the 
United States, is a perennial plant, 1 foot high, 
with ovate leaves and roundish, panicled crowned 
heads of purple fiowers, with large bracts. It is 
used, as are also other species, as a seasoning in 
cookery, and is said to be stimulant and tonic. 
Sweet marjoram {Origanum majorana) is an an- 
nual plant, a native of Greece and the East, 
with ovate grayish-green leaves, wrinkled bracts, 
and small white flowers Its uses are similar to 
those of the common marjoram 

MARJORIBANKS, mdreh^anks, Edward, 
second Baron TwEEDMOurn. See Tweedmoxtth. 

MARX, mark (Ger., border, march). A Ger- 
man geographical term, signifying primarily the 
mark of a country's limits (the march), and 
hence applied as a designation of the border 
districts of the German Empire Prussia began 
its existence as the north mark, erected against 
the invasion of the Wends, while Austria arose 
from the east mark, erected against the Hun- 
garians The governor intrusted with the charge 
of one of these border districts was called 
markgraf, or margrave (q.v.). There has been 
a long dispute among scholars as to the original 
meaning of mark. On this dispute, consult 
Maurer, Geschichte der Markenverfasaung in 
Deutschland (Erlangen, 1856), and Fustel de 
Coulanges, Hiatoire dea institutions politiquea de 
Vancienne France (6 vols., Paris, 1888-1908). 

MARX (AS. marc, Ger. Mark; perhaps iden- 
tical originally with mark, token, boundary). 
Originally the term appears to have been used to 
designate a unit of weight, most commonly of 
gold or silver. It was about equal to eight 
ounces, but it varied from country to country. 
In 1524 the Cologne mark was made the standard 
weight for gold and silver throughout the Holy 
Roman Empire, but the standard was never 
properly enforced. In Anglo-Saxon times the 
term “mark” was used to designate a money of 
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account, consisting of 100 pennies — in the twelfth 
century, 160 pennies In 1663 a silver mark 
was issued in Scotland which was valued at 13s. 
Id English money. In the nineteenth century 
the mark was a 'common small coin among the 
German states, varying considerably in the dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. In 1873 the gold mark 
of 100 pfennige was adopted as the monetary 
unit of the German Empire. It represents 0.3982 
gram of gold (900 fine) and is valued at 
$0.23821 in American money. 

MARK (Lat. Marcus, Gk. Mdpicos, Markos), 
or John, with the surname Mabk (Acts xii. 
12). The writer of the second Gospel. The in- 
cidental notices in the New Testament give the 
following facts* Mark was the son of a certain 
Mary, a householder of Jerusalem, at whose 
home the early Ch;^istians held meetings in the 
days of persecution (Acts xii. 1-12). He was a 
cousin of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), hence, possibly, 
in ease the relationship was on the father’s side, 
of Levitical descent. An old tradition says that 
he had his thumbs cut off so as to be unfit for 
the priesthood Peter calls him his “son” (1 
Pet. V. 13), which means probably that he was 
converted to Christianity under Peter’s ministry 
in Jerusalem. He came to Antioch from Jerusa- 
lem with Barnabas and Paul ( Acts xii 25 ) , and 
accompanied them as an assistant on their first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii 5) But he left 
them at Perga and returned to Jerusalem (Acts 
xiii. 13; cf. XV 37-39) His action cost him 
Paul’s confidence, and when Barnabas proposed 
to take him on a second journey Paul refused. 
The result was a separation, and Barnabas took 
Mark and went to Cyprus (Acts xv. 37-40). 
This was about 50 ad We hear nothing more 
of him until Paul’s first Koman captivity (c60 
AD ), when we learn (Col. iv 10; Philem. 24) 
that he was then in Rome, reconciled to Paul 
and esteemed by him, and was about to visit 
Asia Minor He may have come to Rome with 
Peter, who mentions him (1 Pet v. 13) as with 
him in the city The proposed journey to Asia 
was probably undertaken, as he was in the East 
when Paul wrote from Rome (c65) to Timothy 
at Ephesus ( ? ) asking him to bring Mark with 
him (2 Tim. iv. 11). At Rome, according to 
early tradition, he wrote his Gospel, not alto- 
gether as his own work, but as containing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching. Another tradi- 
tion makes him the organizer and first Bishop of 
the Alexandrian Church. In the nature of the 
case such traditions are difficult of proof. Con- 
sult the commentaries on Mark, especially that 
of Swete (London, 1898), and Zahn, Einlettung 
tn das neue Testament, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1900). 
See Mabk, Gospel of. 

MARK, Edwabd Laubens (1847- ). An 

American anatomist, born at Hamlet, N. Y. 
He graduated at the University of Michigan in 
1871 and in 1872-73 acted as assistant astrono- 
mer on the United States Northwest Boundary 
Survey. He then studied zoblogy in Europe un- 
der Leuckart, Haeckel, and others, and obWned 
his Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1876 In 1877 he was 
appointed instructor at Harvard College, in 
1883 assistant professor of zoblogy, in 1886 Hor- 
sey professor of anatomy, and in 1900 director 
of the Zoological Laboratory. In 1903 he be- 
came director of the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research. In 1904 he was elected president 
of the American Society of Naturalists. His 
publications include: Maturation, Fecundation, 
and Segmentation in Limago campeetris (1881) ; 


Simple Eyes in Arthropods ( 1887 ) ; TrichincB in 
Swine (1889); Studies on Lepidosteus (1890); 
a translation from the German of O. Hertwig, 
Text-Book of the Embryology of Man and Mam- 
mals (1892), and a translation of Korscheldt 
and Heider, Text-Book of the Embryology of 
Invertebrates (1895-1900). Consult Parker 
(ed.), Mark Anniversary Volume (New York, 
1904). 

MARK, Gospel of. The second of the New 
Testament Gospels. Its first verse opens with a 
phrase (“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ”) that is evidently intended to be a cap- 
tion for the narrative which follows The nar- 
rative is arranged simply and in an order which, 
while not always exact, is usually the normal 
chronological order of the Gospel events. There 
is first the preliminary history reciting the min- 
istry of John the Baptist and the entrance of 
Jesus upon his work, through the symbolic act 
of the baptism and the personal experience of 
the temptation (i. 2-13) . There then follows the 
main portion of the narrative, which gives, first, 
Jesus’ popular work in Galilee (i. 14-vii. 23) 
and his similar work in the region north of Gali- 
lee (vii 24-viii. 26), and then breaks in upon 
this northern work with a presentation of it in 
the light rather of a work of instruction, chiefly 
to his disciples, than a work of construction 
among the people (^viii. 27-ix. 29). This new 
character of Jesus’ work is carried on into what 
may be generally considered his journey towards 
Jerusalem ( ix 3()-x. 52 ) . The event that marks 
this change is the disciples’ confession of Jesus’ 
Messiahship given in the neighborhood of 
Ceesarea Philippi, which was followed by Jesus* 
first clear declaration of his coming death (viii, 
27-ix. 1). This IS evidently considered by the 
Evangelist as the turning point in Jesus’ work, 
leading him to a change in its character and 
method. Chapters xi-xiii are given to the final 
work in Jerusalem, which Mark, in common 
with the other Evangelists, present's as a work 
in which Jesus’ Messianic claims are openly 
laid before the nation’s religious leaders. The 
narrative closes, as in all the Gospels, with the 
Passion and Resurrection (xiv-xvi). 

It is universally held that verses 9-20 of the 
last chapter (xvi) are a later addition to the 
Gospel, the original ending being generally re- 
garded as lost. Just how much further the 
narrative went and whether it included, as Luke 
alone can be possibly said to do, an account of 
the Ascension, can only be conjectured 

In comparison with the other Synoptists Mark 
is quite distinctly the shortest Gospel, consider- 
able portions of the history appearing in Mat- 
thew and Luke being absent from Mark — such as 
the Nativity, the Sermon on the Mount, and that 
part of Luke which is devoted apparently to a 
story of Jesus’ last journey mgs to the Holy 
City; and yet where Mark gives the narrative 
in common with the other two he gives it with 
a fullness of graphic detail which the others do 
not possess It is also characteristic of Mark 
that, though he has an account of the parables 
by the Sea of Galilee, he does not give the dis- 
courses of Jesus in a measure equal to that of 
Matthew and Luke. In the opinion of most 
critics this indicates that Mark had not access 
to, or at least did not make use of, the Logia 
collection of Matthew, though some hold that he 
made a moderate use of it. See Matthew, Gos- 
pel OF. 

It is plain that this Gospel was written by a 
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Jewish Christian — ^not because of any Jewish 
cast of the Gk>spel, as in the case of Matthew, for 
such a cast it does not possess — ^but because (a) 
of the author’s familiarity with Jewish things 
and his ready ability in explaining them (cf. 
ii. 18; vii. 3 et seq.; xii. 18; xiv. 12; xv. 6, 42), 
and (h) because of his acquaintance with the 
Aramaic language, expressions from which he 
frequently uses (cf. iii. 17; v. 41; vii. 11, 34; ix. 
43, X. 46; xiv. 36; xv. 22, 34). On the other 
hand, it is clear that the readers were Gentile 
Christians — ^not simply because they were unac- 
quainted with Palestinian customs and speech, 
but because this ignorance seems to be sur- 
rounded by a very general Latin atmosphere, 
as though the readers not merely needed the 
above interpretations and explanations, but 
needed them cast in this mold (cf. v. 9; vi. 27, 
37; vii. 4; xii. 42; xv. 16, 39). As to the place 
of the Gospel’s origin there is nothing definite to 
be gathered from the contents, though many 
modern scholars accept the opinion of Clement 
that it was written at Rome. The Latin atmos- 
phere would most easily be thrown around the 
narrative in a Latin country. As to date, 64 to 
70 A u are limits often suggested; but it is uni- 
versally admitted that whatever may be the year 
of its composition, it gives every evidence of 
being the earliest of all the Gospels. In fact, a 
comparison of Mark’s order of narrative with 
that of Alatthew and Luke shows that Aiark’s 
order was that which Matthew and Luke had 
before them when they wrote. See Matthew, 
Gospel of; Luke, Gospel of* 

Early church writers, almost without exception, 
ascribe the authorship of this Gospel to Mark 
(q.v.), the cousin of Barnabas, and to Aiark as 
in some way connected in the writing with Peter. 
Some of the Fathers, as Jerome and Origen, 
make the relation of Mark to Peter that of an 
amanuensis, others, as Eusebius, that of a re- 
porter; others again, as Clement of Alexandria, 
Justin Aiartyr, and Irenscus, that simply of a 
disciple recalling his master’s words. The 
earliest and most explicit testimony, and that 
which seems to bear upon its face the strongest 
proof of credibility, is the testimony from 
Papias, who describes Mark as the interpreter 
of Peter’s preaching, and Mark’s Gospel as his 
conscientious reproduction of what Peter’s dis- 
courses contained. This testimony of Papias 
would agree with the original Greek character 
of the Gospel’s composition, for, according to 
this testimony, the service which Mark rendered 
to Peter was evidently that of interpreting his 
Aramaic discourses into the Greek, which his 
audiences could understand. It would further 
agree with the fresh and vivid style of the Gos- 
pel’s narrative, since such immediate contact 
with Peter's reminiscences as Mark must have 
had would give the stamp of an eyewitness to all 
his record And it would yet further agree with 
a certain Petrine element which seems to be 
resent at frequent points in the Gospel, since, 
dwever Mark may have reconstructed these 
discourses of Peter, he is not likely to have lost 
out of them altogether the personal element 
they must have contained. 

Accordingly, the general verdict of criticism is 
that the second canonical Gospel is from the 
hand of Mark and in part reproduces Peter’s 
personal knowledge of and participation in the 
Gkispel events. At the same time this verdict 
attaches only to the substance of the Gospel, 
since there are dear traces of documentary 
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sources in the latter part of the Gospel, as in 
the discourse regarding the future in chap, xi, 
which could not come from Peter’s oral stories. 
The question also arises whether Mark as we 
now have it may be an enlarged edition of the 
orij^nal Mark. On this subject there is not a 
unity of opinion; but, since the enlargement was 
in any case not great, the question is relatively 
unimportant. 

Naturally in proportion as Mark’s Gospel is 
the reproduction of Peter’s preaching, so far 
must its purpose be a homiletic rather than a 
purely historical one This purpose was to show 
that the deeds of Jesus proved his mission as 
a messenger from God. It was not so much to 
tell the story of Jesus’ life, as to testify to the 
impression which Jesus himself had made upon 
the spiritual experience of his followers. 

Bibliography. Besides the usual New Testa- 
ment Introductions, the introductory portions of 
the more recent commentaries on Mark, and 
the special Synoptic works referred to in the 
literature attach^ to the article on the Gospel 
of Matthew, consult : J. G Du Buisson, Or%gm of 
the Gospel of 8t. Mark (Oxford, 1896) ; F P. 
Badham, 8t. Markus Indebtedness to 8t, Mat- 
thew (London, 1897); Arthur Titms, “Das 
Verhaltniss der Herrenworte in Markus Evange- 
lium zu den Logia des Matthaus,” in Thcologische 
8tudten (Gottingen, 1897); W Hadorn, Die 
Entstehung des Markusevangehum (Gutersloh, 
1898) ; Friedrich Blass, Philology of the Gospels^ 
translated from the German (London, 1898) ; 
H. B. Chajes, Markus 8tudten (Berlin, 1899); 
Abbott, The Corrections of Mark (London, 
1901); E. D. Burton, 8tudie8 in the Gospel 
According to Mark (Chicago, 1904) ; Burkitt, 
The Gospel History and its Transmission (2d 
ed., Edinburgh, 1907) ; B. W. Bacon, The Begin- 
nings of Gospel 8tory (New Haven, 1909). 
MABE ANTONT. See Antonius, AIabcus. 
MABKBT, mark^bl. Sib William (1829- 
1914). An English jurist, born at Duxford, 
Cambridgeshire, the son of a clergyman. He was 
educated at Bury St Edmunds and at Merton 
College, Oxford. He became a barrister in 1856 
and 10 years later went to Calcutta as judge of 
the High Court. Upon his return to England in 
1878 he was reader in Indian law at Oxford 
until 1900. He was a commissioner on the ad- 
ministration of justice in Trinidad and Tobago 
in 1892 Markby was knighted in 1889; 10 
years earlier Oxford had made him a D.C.L. An 
eminent authority on Indian law, he published 
Lectures on that subject and the well-known 
Elements of Law Considered with Reference to 
General Principles of Jurisprudence (6th ed., 
1905). 

ICABEET. See Marketing Associations, 
Agbicultubal. 

MABEET BOSWOBTH. See Boswobth. 
MABSIET BITIliDIBGS. From the earliest 
antiquity it has been the custom to reserve in 
cities and towns a space where farmers and 
merchants could exhibit and sell their com- 
modities, and such spaces were sometimes sur- 
rounded with porticoes or with public bididingB 
and entered by monumental gates. The gate of 
the Agora at Athens (c.40 b.c.) is still «9ctant, 
and the foundations of a circular structure in 
Pompeii are identified as those of the Mac^lum 
(meat market). The Forum Boarium (cattle 
market) and Forum Olitorium (oil market) in 
Rome illustrate the practice of providing special 
places for particular commodities. This prao- 
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tice still prevails in all large cities, and the 
names Grassmarket, Haymarket, Piazza dell’ 
Erbe, and the like preserve in many old cities 
the memory of the original use of the places or 
squares which bear them. In process of time 
various types of accessory buildings were de- 
veloped in association with market places, such 
as belfries, clock towers, and crosses, usually 
standing in the centre or at one side of the open 
space and serving as stands from which procla- 
mations and addresses could be made. Such were 
the loggias of the Mercato Vecchio and Mercato 
Nuovo in Florence, the Poultry Cross at Salis- 
bury (England), the Tour de la Vieille Horloge 
at Rouen (France) A decorative fountain was 
a frequent feature, especially in Italy and 
Germany. 

The erection of covered buildings provided 
with permanent stalls to serve the purposes 
originally met Tby ineic open spaces was not 
common until late in the eighteenth contuiy* 
Yet as early as the tlnrteenth centuiy the giain 
market of Florence was housed in a massne 
arcaded building later converted into a church, 
the Or San Micliele, and in the sixteenth century 
the Shah Abbas surrounded the Meidan-Shah 
at Ispahan with arcades providing shelter for 
merchants, while both there and in Constanti- 
nople certain streets were covered with vaulted 
roofs and given over to jiarticular trades — ^the 
famous bazars of the Orient. The modern 
practice is to erect specially designed structures 
with stalls to be rented to the dealers, and so 
arranged as to furnish convenient access on the 
one hand to the supply wagons and on the other 
to the customers Ventilation, drainage, water 
supply and refrigeration are scientifically pro- 
vided for The materials of construction are 
selected with especial reference to durability and 
cleanliness, and in many cities the markets are 
under the close supervision either of the health 
authorities or of a special officer or bureau. 

The earliest market buildings were little more 
than sheds, of more 01 less architectural design, 
around a square in which a fountain supplied 
running water (March6 St. Germain, Pans). 
In 1811 the Halle au B16, a circular grain mar- 
ket and exchange, covered by a dome of timber 
construction over 100 feel in diameter, was 
burned, and a new dome was built of iron, the 
earliest metallic roof of large space. In 1846- 
52 were built the vast Halles Centrales, by Bal- 
lard, covering over eight acres, in two blocks, 
with a lofty central avenue and four intersecting 
streets This building, of iron and glass (ex- 
cept the lower part of the walls which is of 
brick), still admirably fulfills its purpose, and 
has been a model for other cities to follow. 
Smithfield Market, London, is another vast 
market of somewhat later date, of brick and 
stone, iron and glass, devoted to the wholesale 
meat trade Important market buildings exist 
m nearly all large European cities, those of 
most American cities are far inferior to these 
in design and maintenance, and none deserves 
special mention The early markets and their 
buildings were the precursors and prototypes 
of the modern exhibitions. See Metal Work 
IN ARCHrrEGTUBE ; EXHIBITIONS, ARCHITECTURE 
OF. 

MABXET CBOSS. See Gross. 

HABKETENDEBIN, Die (Ger., Tlie C^an- 
teen-Woman ) . An opeia by Humperdinck 
(q.v.), first produced in Cologne, May 10, 1914 

ICABKETTNC^ A ASSOCIATIONS. Agbtcttt- 


TUBAL (AS. market, from Lat. mercatua, traffic, 
market, from mercart, to trade, from mera, 
merchandise, from merere, to earn, deserve; 
connected with Gk. fUpos, meros, share). A 
market may be defined as a place where goods 
are bought and sold. A market may consist of 
a public place or building used for the exchange 
of goods, or in a broader sense it may consist of 
the world, a country, a city, or a locality, as 
world market, foreign market, domestic market, 
Chicago market, etc. The markets may vary by 
the type of produce sold, as a fish market, wheat 
market, live-stock market, etc. 

Markets have existed from the time when men 
began to diversify their products. At first they 
w'ere entirely local in character. To-day, in 
Europe nearly every town, and in America 
nearly all the large cities, have one or more 
market places. These may be simply open pub- 
lic squares in some centrally located district, or 
they may be substantial buildings fitted up with 
stores, booths, and containing cold-storage rooms 
for the preservation of perishable goods. The 
primary object in establishing such markets was 
to enable the producer and consumer to deal 
directly with each other 

As transportation facilities improved the area 
over which exchange took place inci eased ac- 
cordingly. The development of cold storage and 
refrigeration widened the area from which per- 
ishable products are obtained and lengthened 
the season during which they arc available llie 
ease and cheapness with which agricultural 
products may be carried long distances has 
brought about a very complicated system of 
marketing and given* employment to a large 
number of middlemen Many purchasers of 
agricultural products send their agents to the 
farms and purchase produce direct, but in the 
majority of instances one or more persons inter- 
vene in the process There have been developed 
among farmers assoeiations or organizations to 
eliminate one or more of these intermediators 
The farmers have formed cooperative elevators 
to handle their grain, cooperative creamei les 
and cheese factories to manufacture and sell 
their dairy products, egg circles to collect and 
sell their eggs, and produce exchanges to sort, 
distribute, and sell their fruits and vegetables 

The purpose in forming the cooperative or- 
ganizations is to improve the business methods 
and add to the efficiency in the distribution and 
sale of farm products Generally the organiza- 
tion is so arranged that each member benefits 
in proportion to his contribution of the produce 
sold. Generally he can own but one share and 
have but one vote. There are many modifica- 
tions of this form, but the closer the organiza- 
tion adheres to these principles the greater is 
its chance of success. 

Some of the advantages of cooperative mar- 
keting are that a group of farmers dealing in 
the same produce are normally educating one 
another and thus improving their methods of 
production. This improvement will generally 
take the form of a more uniform jiroduction, 
either through the growing of a better vaiiety 
or through the better methods of packing and 
grading Other advantages of cooperative mar- 
keting are the lower costs in distributing a large 
shipment than many small ones, the prompt 
new's service witli legard to prices and market 
conditions in large trade centres, and the ability 
to sell on the market ofiering the best induce- 
ments. Cofiperative selling associations can coa- 
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trol sufficient capital and employ able managers, 
and sell only to trustworthy persons who can be 
depended upon to pay cash on delivery and thus 
eliminate the necessity of the producer having 
much capital himself. 

In associated marketing the produceis insure 
one another against loss in particular sales, in 
that the association does not distribute the pro- 
ceeds of each sale but accumulates the proceeds 
of all the sales and distributes the net amounts. 
This type of marketing association has been 
extensively developed in distributing the more 
or less perishable produce of the farmer. Co- 
operative marketing has been developed in the 
United States principally for the sale of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, and grains In many 
European countries the cooperative idea has 
extended to the slaughtering and packing of 
various animals and to the gathering and dis- 
tributing of poultry and eggs The cooperative 
idea has had its greatest development in Den- 
mark, where it revolutionized the agriculture of 
the country and added greatly to the prosperity 
of its rural population. 

Bibliography. W. T. Seihels. Produce Mar- 
kets and Marketing (Chicago, 1911); J W 
Sullivan, Markets for the People (New York, 
1913) ; Reducing the Cost of Food Distribution, 
published by the Ameiican Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia, 191;i) , T J 
Brooks, Markets and Rural Economics (New 
York, 1914) ; N S B Gras, Erolution of the 
English Com Market from the Tncifth to the 
Eighteenth Centuries ( Cambridge, Mass , 1914); 
Kichard Schachni*r, }fnrlite und Marlthallen 
fur Lehensnnttel (2 'vols, Berlin, 1914), con- 
taining a bibliography, also United States 
Department of Agriculture, Yearbooks (Wash- 
ington, 1906 et seq ) 

MARKET OVERT (Fr. ourert, open). In 
the English la^\, an open oi public market The 
law of market oirrt is that the purchaser in 
good faith gets a good title to any goods which 
he may buy in such a niaikct, cweii though the 
vender did not own or have a right to sell them 
The law originated in an old Sa\on custom 
which prohibited tlie sale of anytliing above the 
value of 20 pence, except in open market and 
in the presence of «itnesac‘s Tlie theory was 
that lost 01 stolen goods would probably be 
identified in a ])Ublic niaiket by the o\\ncr befoie 
the tradesman or onginal thief could dispose of 
them This custom bc^canic* the law of England 
after the Con<|uest, and was iiiodifii*d so as to in- 
clude goods of anv value and to dispense* with 
the necessity of witnesses It is applied t<i every 
kind of personal chattel except horses By sub- 
sequent statutes the law was fuither modified, 
so that at piesent if stolen goods are sold in 
open market the title revests in the ownei upon 
the conviction of the thief Only certain ancient 
markets have this cliaracter, outside of London, 
where every public shop is a market oveit and 
every day is market day. This law has never 
existed in the United States Ree Rale 

MARKET VALUE. The value of an article 
as established by public sales of such property 
in a particular locality Market value may be 
established by regular niaiket quotations \^here 
these exist or by the testimony of persons 
familiar Avith the price at w’hich such property 
sells regularly in the market If tlie market 
price is abnormally enhanced or depressed at the 
time and place for delivery of any goods, by 
wrongful combinations or by an illegal monop- 


oly, other evidence than the market sales may 
be resorted to for the purpose of showing the 
fair market value of the property in question. 
Consult the authorities referred to under Tobt; 
Damages; Criminal Law 

MARKHAM, Sir Albert Hastings (1841- 
) A British admiral, distinguished for his 
participation in Arctic exploration. He was 
born at Bagneres After his education in the 
Royal Navy Academy at Southsea, he entered 
the navy and served in China (1856-64), where 
he was commended for efficiency in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion and for his 
part in the operations leading to the fall of 
Peking He rose to lieutenant (1862), com- 
mander (1872), captain (1876), rear admiral 
(1892), and admiral (1903). To advance the 
interest of Arctic exploration, he made a cruise 
in Baffin Bay in the whaler Arctic, which 
brought back in 1873 survivors of the Polaris 
American Aictic expedition He commanded the 
Alert in the British Arctic expedition of 1875- 
76, when he reared the Union Jack, May 23, 
1876, on the Arctic Ocean to the north of Grin- 
nell Land, in the most northern point reached 
up to that time (83® 20' 26''). In 1879 he 
made a ciui«ie to No\a Zembla From 1901 to 
1904 he was commander in chief at the Nore, 
and in 1906 he retired Among his publications 
are The Ciuise of the ^‘Rosario** (1873); A 
^\hahnq Cruise to Baffin Bay ( 1874) , The Great 
Frozen Sea (1877), A Polar Reconnaissance 
(1880) ; Life of Sir John Franklin (1890). 

MARKHAM, Sir Clements Robert (1830-> 
1916). An English traveler, geographer, and 
author, boin at Stillingfleet, York He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and in 1844 entered 
the navv In 1850 he was made lieutenant and 
in 1851 accompanied the expedition sent to 
search for Sir John Franklin, traveled in Peru 
(1852-54), accompanied the British expedition 
against Abyssinia ( 1807-68 ) ; entered the geo- 
graphical department of the India Office (1867- 
77); was editor of the Geographical Magazine, 
secretary of the Hakluyt Society in 1858-87, 
and later secretary and then president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, from which he re- 
tired in 1905 He was knighted in 1896. He 
published* Frankhn^s Footsteps (1852); Trav- 
els in Peru and India (1862) , .1 History of the 
Abyssinian Expedition (1869); Major James 
Rennell and the Rise of Modem English 
Oeographg (1895). Richard Hakluyt: His Life 
and Work, tcith a Shoit \ccount of the Aims 
and Achievements of the Hakluyt Society 
(1896) , Memoir of Archbishop Markham 
(1906), Richard III (1906), Quichua Diction- 
ary (1908) ; Ijife of Sir Leopold McClintock 
(1909), The Story of Majorca and Minorca 
(1909); The Incas of Peru (1910). 

MARKHAM, (Charles) Edwin (1852- 
) An American poet, born in Oregon City, 
Oreg. When 5 years old he was taken to live 
in California, and there during his boyhood he 
worked at farming, blacksmith ing, and cattle 
and sheep herding The San Jos^ Normal School 
and two Western colleges equipped him to serve 
first as a school principal and later as a school 
superintendent in California He began to write 
xerse for the California papers at an early age. 
Hm best-known poem, The Man unth the Hoe, 
published in book form with other verses in 
1899, had an immense vogue and made his name 
known the country over. He followed his suc- 
cess East, and resided in or near New Yoric 
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City, where he was engaged chiefly in journal' 
istic work for many years He was elected a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. His other books include: Lincoln and 
Other Poems (1901); The Poetry of Jesus 
( 1909 ) ; Children of Bondage ( 1909 ) , with 
others; The Shoes of Happiness, and Other 
Poems (1914); California the Wonderful 
(1914). 

MABKHAlflE, Gebvase or Jebyis (c.1568~ 
1637). An English author, bom at Gotham, 
Nottinghamshire He served as a soldier in the 
Low Countries and attained a captaincy in the 
English army. Well versed in the classical and 
modern languages, he took up literature as a 
means of livelihood and prepared numerous 
volumes for the press He wrote largely on 
topics connected with sport, and is also known 
for some indifferent poetry A few woiks at- 
tributed to him were certainly written by others, 
but those regarded as genuine include . The Most 
Honorable Tragedie of Sir Richard Orinvile 
(1595) ; The Poem of Poems (1595) ; Cavelartce, 
or the English Horseman ( 1607 ) ; Hunger^s Pre- 
vention (1621). 

MABKHAM, William (c.1635-1704) An 
American Colonial Governor, born in England. 
He was a first cousin of William Penn, by whom 
he was sent to America as Deputy Governor of 
Pennsylvania after the grant in 1681 On his 
arrival at New York, Brockholls, acting Gover- 
nor in the absence of Andros, surrendered his 
authority over Penn’s grant and gave him a 
letter to the local authorities Proceeding to 
Pennsylvania, Markham called a council Aug. 
3, 1681, and almost immediately began a con- 
troversy with Lord Baltimore about the Mary- 
land boundary. He chose the present site of 
Philadelphia for the great city to be built, in- 
stead of that of the Swedish settlement of 
Upland (Chester), which was Penn’s choice. 
When Penn arrived in 1682 Markham went to 
England to represent the colony in the boundary 
dispute, and when Penn returned to England 
Markham came again to America and was made 
Secretary of the Province and the Territories 
(the lower counties on the Delaware). He was 
Deputy Governor of the Territories in 1691, and 
was Lieutenant Governor for Governor Fletcher 
of New York (1693 to 1695), the crown having 
revoked the grant made to Penn and assumed 
control. He was continued in office until 1699 
by Penn, who in 1694 had again secured pos- 
session, and during this time the new consti- 
tution was passed Many charges, such as con- 
niving at piracy and using courts to protect 
fraud, were made against him. Penn was not 
altogether satisfied with his course, but ordered 
him to be appointed Register-General of Wills 
in 1703. Markham was an Episcopalian and 
therefore out of sympathy with the aims of the 
Friends, nor was he a man of the force of 
character needed to cope with the Quakers. 

MABKHOB, mhr^fir. See Goat. 

KABKING-NUT. The fruit of Semecarpus 
anaoardvum, a large tree of the family Anacar- 
diacese, a native of the mountains of India. It 
has oblong leaves and terminal panicles of 
flowers. The fruit is a heart-shaped, black nut, 
seated on a large swollen receptacle, which 
when ripe is roasted and eaten, although when 
raw it is astringent and acrid. Between the 
two coats of the nutshell is a black, acrid juice, 
much in use for marking cotton cloths, a mixture 
ef quicklime and water being applied to prevent 


it from running and to brighten the color. It 
is also used as an external application in rheu- 
matism. 

HABXIBCH, md]/k4rK (Fr. Sainte-Marie- 
auoD-Mines). A town of Upper Alsace,, Germany, 
situated on the Leber, 40 miles southwest of 
Strassburg. It is an important manufacturing 
centre for cotton and woolen goods, and there is 
also a large dyeing industry. In the Middle 
Ages the town was famous for its silver, cop- 
per, and lead mines, which were abandoned dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, but reopened early 
in the twentieth. Cotton weaving was begun 
here in 1755. Markirch was occupied by the 
French in the European War which broke out 
in 1914. (See War in Europe.) Pop., 1010, 
11,778, about one-half Protestants. 

MABKOEiAND, Jeremiah (1693-1776). An 
English classical scholar and text critic. He 
was born at Ghildwall, England, and was ed- 
ucated at London and Cambridge. His works 
included a number of emendations of the text 
of Lysias and of Euripides, made partly in notes 
contributed to the edition of Lysias by Taylor 
and to Musgrave’s edition of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, partly in editions of the Suppficcs, 
the Iphigenm in Aulide, and Iphigenia in Tau- 
rtde of Euripides; an edition of the difiicult 
Silvoe of Statius (1728, 1824), which is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of acute criticism, and 
Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus 
(1745), in which he tried to prove them spuri- 
ous His attacks on the authenticity of the 
Ciceronian orations Pro Domo Sua, Post Redi- 
tum in SenatUy Ad Quirites, and the De Harus- 
picum Responsis, in which he was afteruard 
followed by F. A. Wolf, started a famous and 
long-standing controversy. Consult Wolf, Lit- 
terarische Analekten, vol ii (Berlin, 1818), and 
J E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 
vol 11 (Cambridge, 1908) 

MABKLE, John (1858- ). An Ameii- 

can coal operator, born at Hazelton, Pa He 
graduated from Lafayette College in 1880, be- 
came general superintendent in the mines of his 
father’s company, and later became president of 
the G. B. Markle Company, the successor of 
his father’s firm and one of the largest “inde- 
pendent” anthracite-coal firms in Pennsylvania. 
John Markle represented the independent opera- 
tors in the negotiations with President Roose- 
velt in the settlement of the anthracite coal 
strike of 1902, and he became president and 
chief engineer of the Jeddo Tunnel Company and 
of the Wilkes-Barre and Hazelton Railroad 

IMLABKOE, Thomas Masters (1819-1901). 
An American surgeon. Born in Philadelphia, 
he graduated from Princeton in 1836 and from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, in 1841. He was professor of anatomy 
in Castleton Medical College, Vermont, and of 
pathological anatomy at the medical department 
of the University of the City of New York 
(1852-54) In 1860 he became adjunct profes- 
sor of surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, being elected professor in 1870 and 
professor of the principles of surgery in 1879. 
He is author of A Treatise on Diseases of the 
Bone (1872). 

3IEABES, Mrs. L. C. See Peabody, Josephine 
Preston. 

MABK TWAIN. The nom de plume of S. 
L. Clemens. 

MABL (OF. marie, merle, Fr. mame, OHO. 
mergU, Ger. Mergel, from ML. margila, dim. 
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of Lat. marga, marl, from Gall, marga^ 
Bret, morp, marl, Gk. ULpyCkos, argilos, white 
clay). A somewhat indefinite term applied in 
different localities to widely different materials. 
In a general sense it means essentially a natu- 
rally occurring mixture of calcium carbonate 
and clay with more or less sand, which usually 
falls to pieces on exposure to the air. Although 
probably the greater number of the marls of the 
United States conform to this definition, and 
depend for their agricultural value on their 
lime content, there are quite extensive deposits 
of the Cretaceous marls, known as greensand 
(especially in New Jersey), which contain 
variable but usually small amounts of lime and 
considerable amounts of potash (mainly silicate) 
and phosphoric acid. The name is also some- 
times applied to friable clays, or mixtures of 
clay and sand, in which there is almost no 
trace of lime Marl beds are widely distributed 
in the Atlantic coastal plain and have been ex- 
ploited to a considerable extent in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina The marls of these deposits gen- 
erally belong to three classes and occur in geo- 
logical formations which are found, as a rule, 
one above the other in immediate succession 
The upper layer, blue or shale marl (Neocene), 
generally found at or near the surface, consists 
chiefly of sea mud with partially decomposed 
shells and bones. Its value depends mainly 
upon its content of carbonate of lime (40 to 50 
per cent ) , although it contains in addition small 
percentages of {lotash (0 25 to 4.75 per cent) 
and phosphoric acid (trace to 1.75 per cent). 
This class predominates in Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, and has been used to a 
considerable extent with good results on worn- 
out or naturally infertile soils The second 
class. Eocene or chalky marl, is commonly a 
coarse, friable chalk, consisting of comminuted 
shells and corals, of a light yellowish or grayish 
color to white, sometimes compacted into a 
solid limestone Its content of lime is greater 
(50 to 95 per cent) than that of the shell marl, 
and the percentage of potash and phosphoric 
acid is smaller. In the lower layer occur the 
Cretaceous marls (greensand), which vary 
considerably in chemical composition and agri- 
cultural value. Tlieir fertilizing value is deter- 
mined largely by their content of potash (3.5 
to 7 per cent) and phosphoric acid ( 1 to 4 per 
cent ) , although many are calcareous ( 1 25 to 9 
per cent of lime). These marls have long been 
used with beneficial results by New Jersey 
farmers, although the benefit is more marked 
in case of marls rich in phosphoric acid and 
lime than in case of pure greensand containing 
a high percentage of potash, probably because 
the potash is in the form of an insoluble silicate 
(glauconite) and is very slowly available to 
plants 

Marl is both a direct and an indirect fertilizer, 
improving both the chemical and physical condi- 
tions of soils, correcting acidity, unlocking in- 
soluble plant food, and promoting nitrification 
It is very lasting in effect and has been used 
from ancient times for improving soils. But be- 
cause lime ( q.v. ) is quicker in action it has been 
used in many cases instead of marl, although some 
kinds of marl are extremely useful on certain 
soils. On account of its bulkiness and the large 
amounts which must be applied in order to 
secure beneficial results, marl can be used profit- 
ably only in close proximity to the deposits. 

VoL. XV. — 8 


Booth, in a report of the State geologist of Dela- 
ware, recommends 60 to 100 bushels per acre as 
the proper amount to be applied on poor light 
soils, 100 to 200 bushels on clay soils, while 
200 to 500 bushels may be used with advantage 
on soils of good quality abundantly supplied 
with humus. The addition of quicklime to marl 
(30 to 40 bushels of lime to 300 to 400 bushels 
of marl ) has been found to quicken the action of 
the marl. It is generally advisable to let marl 
lie exposed to the air some time before it is 
incorporated with the soil, that any poisonous 
compounds present may be destroyed. 

The foregoing applies particularly to the im- 
pure marine marls of the coastal plain and their 
use for fertilizer. In those parts of the glaciated 
region where the soil is somewhat calcareous, 
e.g., in Maine, northwestern Connecticut, west- 
ern New York, northern Indiana, and southern 
Michigan, marl deposits of quite a different type 
are found. They are formed in lakes, largely 
through the action of algse on calcareous water, 
and sometimes attain a thickness of 100 feet. 
This fresh-water marl is nearly pure calcium 
carbonate, and in recent years has been used 
very largely in the manufacture of Portland 
cement, especially in Michigan Consult: Ed- 
mund Ruffin, Calcareous Manures (Shellbanks, 
Va, 1835); Ullmann, Kalk und Mergel; State 
geological reports of Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
<^orgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland. Michi- 
gan, New Jersev, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia; Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Report, 1889; and especially 
Bulletin 243 of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey ( 1905 ) , on “Cement Materials and Industry 
of the United States,” by E. C Eckel 

MABLATT, mar'lat, CRAbles Lester (1863- 
) An American entomologist, born at 
Atchison, Kans. He was educated at the Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, Kans ( B.S., 
1884; M.S , 1886), where he w^as assistant pro- 
fessor for two years. From 1889 to 1894 he was 
assistant entomologist, and thereafter first as- 
sistant and assistant chief entomologist, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He made entomological in- 
vestigations for the Department in China, Japan, 
and Java in 1901-02 In 1912 he was appointed 
chairman of the Federal Horticultural Board to 
attend to the enforcement of the plant quaran- 
tine law to prevent the importation of diseased 
plants into the United States, a law which he had 
helped to secure Marlatt was president of the 
Entomological Society of Washington in 1897- 
98 and of the Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists in 1899 His publications are for tiie most 
part official reports and bulletins. 

KCABliBOBOUGH, marl^e-ru. An old and 
interesting town in Wiltshire, England, pleas- 
antly situated in the valley of the Kennet, 75 
miles west of London (Map: England, E 5). 
It is located in the midst of chalk hills known 
as the Marlborough Downs. The chief edifice 
is the “college” (founded in 1843), a handsome 
building occupying the site of an old castle 
built by Henry I. In this a Parliament, whose 
enactments were called the Statutes of Marl- 
bridge, was held during the reign of Henry III. 
The town corporation dates from 1200. It owns 
remunerative real estate and a water supply 
and maintains an isolation hospital and sewage 
farm. Its products include cordage, leather, and 
malt. Pop., 1901, 3046; 1911, 4401. 

1CABLBOBOT7GH, m&ria>fir-6. A dty. In- 
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dudii^ several villages in Middlesex Go., Mass , 
28 miles west of Boston, on the Boston and 
Maine and the New York, New Plaven, and 
Hartford railroads (Map* Massachusetts, D 3). 
Among the features of Marlborough are a hand- 
some city hall, public library, high -school build- 
ing, post office, hospital, and a soldiers’ monu- 
ment. There are extensive boot and shoe, box, 
and carriage factories, miner’s lamp works, and 
manufactories of shoemaking machinery The 
government is vested in a mayor, annually 
elected, a bicameral council, and administrative 
departments. The members of the license de- 
partment are appointed by the mayor, of the 
police, fire, and street departments, by the mayor 
with the consent of the council, while the mem- 
bers of the water, health, and poor departments 
are elected by the council The water works are 
owned by the city. Bop, 1890, 13,80.>, 1900, 
13,609; 1910, 14,579, 1914, 14,991, 1920, 

15,028. Settled m 1656, Marlborough was in- 
corporated as a town in 1660 and was chartered 
as a city in 1890. In 1676, duiing King Philip’s 
War, it was almost wholly destroyed by the 
Indians Out of the parts of the original "towm- 
ship Westborough was formed in 1717, South- 
borough in 1727, and Hudson in 1866. Consult 
Hudson, History of the Town of Marlhoto, 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1862), and H A Bige- 
low, Historical Reminiscences of the Hatly Tunes 
in Marlborough, Massachusetts, and Prominent 
Events from IHbO to 1910 (Mailhorough, 1910) 

MABLBOBrOUGH. The northeastern dis- 
trict of South Island, New Zealand (Map New 
Zealand, South Island, D 2) Area, 4325 square 
miles, of which about 100 square miles are de- 
voted to farming and 2625 to sheep grazing It 
has a large business in dairy products, much 
timber is cut Coal, gold, and copper are found 
m the district Pop., 1906, 14,368. 

IKLABLBOBOXTGH, Duchess of. See Jen- 
nings, Sabah 

MABLBOBOUGH, John Churchill, first 
Duke of (1650-1722). A celebrated English 
general. He was born piobably June 24, 1650, 
at Ashe in the Parish of Musbury, Devonshire, 
the second son of Sir Winston Churchill, a 
politician and historian and a stanch suppoiter 
of the Stuarts. John Churchill was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, but early in life entered 
the army. He saw some service at Tangier 
against the Moors, and from 1672 to 1677 he 
bore arms on the Continent against the Nether- 
lands, serving part of the time under the gieat 
Turenne. A new eia in the history of war Avas 
then beginning Artillery and musketry had 
displaced entirely the old pikeman, and rapidity 
of movement henceforth decided campaigns. In 
1674 Louis XIV made Churchill a colonel of 
his regiment, and in 1678 he was nia<le ccdonel 
of foot in the English service 1 hough there 
was no question of Churchiirs ability, still the 
rapidity of his promotion was due also to the 
fact that some time between 1665 and 1668 his 
sister Arabella had become the mistress of the 
Duke of York. About 1676 Churchill fell in 
love with Sarah Jennings ( q v ) , who was a 
lady in waiting of Princess Anne (later Queen 
Anne), and noted for her imperiousness and her 
beauty. The couple were married early m 1678, 
and thus Churchill gained the favor of Princess 
Anne, who was under the complete domination 
of her dictatorial attendant. In the following 
years he was occasionally employed in diplo- 
matic missions to Holland, but usually he was 


in attendance on the Duke of York. In 1682 
he was created Baron When in 1685 the Duke 
of York ascended the throne as James II, 
Churchill became still more prominent. He 
commanded a body of troops to suppress the 
rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth (qv ), and 
his coolness prevented a serious disaster to the 
royal troops at Sedgemoor (qv.) Churchill 
was strongly attached to the English church, 
and his eulogists have maintained that he would 
not have betrayed it under any circumstances 
This may Iw doubted, but he certainly did not 
desert the cause of the Church when he noticed 
the current of public opinion turning more and 
more against King James The result was that 
he w’lthdrew gradually from participation in 
the acts of this reign, and, though still affecting 
loyalty to the King, he began negotiations with 
William of Orange, and wdien the latter landed 
in England m 1688 Churchill w’^as one of tlio 
fiist to go over to him with his troops During 
the early pait of the reign of William III he 
W'as in high favor, in 1689 was made Earl of 
Mailhorough, and distinguished himself greatly 
during the invasion of Ireland, but lost all 
favoi when he was suspected, and ]ustly so, of 
preparing to betray William III and aid James 
II to lecover the throne, of winch he had helped 
to de])ri\e him Nevertheless, on the commence- 
ment of the Wai of the Spanish Succession in 
1701 Marlborough was intrusted by William III 
Avith the command of the British army in the 
Netherlands. On March 8, 1702, however, tlie 
King died. 

With the accession of Anne began the great 
epoch of Marlborough's life Through his Avifc 
he controlled the Queen, while the son of the 
powerful minister Godolphm (qv ) had in 1698 
married his daughter Thus he had a fairly 
free hand to carry out his great military ex- 
ploits, though the allies, Dutch and Germans, 
often caused difiiculties The troops of the Em- 
peror Leopold I w*ere commanded by the great 
Prince Eugene (qv) Marlborough, who had 
been elected also captain general of the Dutch 
forces, took command in May, 1702, and in 
December w*as created Duke of Marlborough 
He had under him about 10,000 English troops, 
20,000 Dutch troops, and as many mercenaries, 
chiefly (rermans He was opposed by a French 
army of 75,000 men The great danger to the 
allies was that the French would control the 
Bhine valley and thus completely isolate Aus- 
tiia 111 Older to prevent this Marlborough, 
who had been conducting a series of brilliant 
operations in the J^ow Countries, m the summer 
of 1704 made a rapid march to Bavaria and, 
having joined Prince Eugene, met the French 
on equal terms at Blenheim (q v ) on Aug. 13, 
1704 The battle was decided when Marl- 
liorough, by a skillful use of his cavalry, broke 
through the French centre and the enemy retired 
in great confusion In this series of operations, 
instead of the old method of detailed operations 
and sieges, the two great leaders had concen- 
trated all their forces in the important terri- 
tory, and there by cine decisive victory had won 
the whole campaign Not the whole credit of 
the successes of the allies is due to Marlborough, 
a full half belonging to Eugene For this vic- 
tory great honors and pecuniary rewards were 
bestowed on Marlborough and he was made a 
Prince of the Empire (Austria) ' (See Blen- 
heim House.) He won other important vic- 
tories during the war, as when he compelled the 
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French under Villeroi to evacuate the whole of 
Flanders by his victory at Ramillies on May 23, 
1706, and, together with Eugene, defeated ven- 
dOme at Oudenarde on July 11, 1708. By this 
last victory and the capture of Lille the road to 
Paris was opened, but Marlborough had no 
longer a free hand His wife had had several 
quarrels with Anne, and the Queen was ridding 
herself of the complete ascendancy of the Duch- 
ess Moreover, England was suiFering from the 
burdens imposed by the long struggle, and the 
Tones, who opposed the war, were coming into 
power On Sept 11, 1709, Marlborougli and 
Eugene won a doubtful victory at Malplaquet, 
but it was the last great battle of the English 
general. The same year the Duches*? was dis- 
missed by Anne, a Tory ministry assumed office, 
and in 1711 Marlborough was relieved of his 
command. His enemies accused him of having 
embezzled the public money, and for a time he 
was deprived of his offices, though the charge 
was not pressed In his last years he was with- 
out influence or friends, being, in spite of his 
victories, unpopular on account of his avarice 
Godolphin had died and most of tlie great lords 
w’ere his enemies Upon the accession of George 
1 in 1714 he was made captain general and 
master of the ordnance, but took little part in 
public affairs He died June 16, 1722, leaving 
a large fortune 

Marlborough has often been severely treated 
by historians. He w’as unquestionably unscru- 
pulous and avaricious On the other hand, it 
was a time w’hen this was true of nearly all 
lublic men, regardless of party, and Marl- 
)orough has received moie blame simply because 
he was more piomiiient Ills military abilities, 
Jiowxwer, have never been questioned t^nlike 
his tw'o great successors, Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon, he w^as never entirely unham- 
])cred He was always compelled to have regard 
foi the washes of his allies and the political 
situation in England But he was the first 
since classic times to impress upon generals the 
need of rapidity of movement and the execution 
of campaigns as a whole Moreover, he had the 
ability, which only the greatest commanders 
have, to amalgamate the different elements of 
his army, to become the hero of his soldiers. 
Ills campaigns alw’ays showed a grasp of the 
proportion of things He never frittered his 
strength away on details, but waited for the 
decisive battle Among generals, he is one of 
the veiy few Avho never lost a battle, and never 
failed in a campaign 

Bibliography. Sir George Murray, Private 
Correspondence of the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough (2 vols , London, 1838); id, 
Letters and Dispatches of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, from 1102 to 1112 (5 vols., ib., 1845) , 
id. Letters of the Duchess of Marlborough (ib, 
1875). The most complete life is that of 
William Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough (3 vols, London, 1847-48), but it is 
too partial to Marlborough A bitter attack on 
Marlborough is in Macaulay's History ; while an 
impartial character-study is to be found in G 
E. B Saintsbury, Marlborough (London, 1879) 
For the military history of Marlborough, and 
an estimate of him as a general, consult* T. A 
Dodge, Oustavus Adolphus and the Development 
of the Art of War (Boston, 189.5) , Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, Military Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough (ib, 1879); F. W. O Maycock, An 
Outline of Marlborough's Campaigns (New York, 


1913) ; S. J. Reid, John and Sarah, Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1^60-1144 (ib., 1914); 
also general histories like J. R. Green, History of 
the English People ( 8 vols , New York, 
1905-08) 

MABrliBOBOXTGH HOT7SB. A mansion on 
the south side of Pall Mall, London, erected in 
1710 by Sir Christopher Wren, for the first Duke 
of Marlborough. It was bought by the govern- 
ment in 1817. In it Princess Charlotte and hef 
husband. Prince Leopold, and subsequently the 
Queen Dowager Adelaide, lived. In 1863 it be- 
came the property and city residence of the 
Prince of Wales. 

A city and the county scat of 
Falls Co, Tex, 28 miles southeast of Waco; 
on the Houston and Texas Central and the In- 
ternational and Great Northern railroads (Map: 
Texas, D 4). It is in a noted cotton -growing 
district and carries on an important trade in 
cotton, grain, and live stock Among the in- 
dustrial plants are several cotton gins, a cotton 
compress, a large cottonseed-oil mill, and brick 
and maible works As a health resort. Marlin 
has considerable reputation, derived from its 
hot artesian wells, 3350 feet deep, the waters of 
which have a temperature of 147® F and possess 
valuable medicinal properties There are fine 
hotels and sanatoriums, a courthouse, and an 
opera house The w*ater works are owned by the 
city. Pop, 1900, 3092; 1910, 3878. 

MARLIN. A godwit (qv.). 

MARLINESFIXE (from marline, from 
Dutch marlipi, from wiorrcn, to bind, Goth. 
mars fan, OHG marr^an, dialectic Ger merren, 
to retard, hinder, Eng mar H- hjn, Eng Ivne), 
Mart^inspike, or Maslingspike A pointed iron 
instrument, used by sailors in knotting, splicing, 
etc It IS generally 8 to 12 inches long, about 
an inch in diameter at the head and tapering 
to a point at the other end Its chief use is in 
separating the strands of rope or in opening 
out a knot w*hich is jammed so tightly that it 
cannot be untied otherwise In marling and in 
serving it is used as a heaver to haul the turns 
taut A large wooden instrument of the same 
general shape is termed a fid See Knotting 
AND Splicing 

MARLINSFIKE. The New England name 
for the boatswain or boatswain bird ( q v ) . 

MAR^LITT, E., the pseudonym of Eugenie 
John (1825-87) A popular German novelist, 
born at Arnstadt Her father uas a portrait 
painter; her patroness was the Princess of 
SchAvarzburg-Sondershausen, who sent her to 
Vienna to study music. She became deaf, lived 
for 11 years at court, and then, withdrawing 
to Arnstadt, began there her novelistic career. 
Die zicolf Apostel (1865), Ooldelse (1868), 
Das Oeheimms der alten Mamsell (1868), Thu- 
ttnger Erzahlungen , Reiehsgrafin Chsela 

(1870), Ifetdeprtnzesschen '(1872), Die eweite 
Frau (1874), and other novels are familiar in 
English translations. Iliey have little literary 
value. Her collected works appeared in 10 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1888-90; 2d ed , 1891-94). 

MARROW, or Great Mablow\ A munici- 
pal borough and market town in Buckingham- 
shire, England, on the north bank of the Thames, 
32 miles west of London (Map: England, F 5). 
Tt is a much frequented fishing resort. Here 
Shelley wrote the Revolt of Islam in 1817. It 
has manufactures of silk, lace, paper, and furni- 
ture. Pop (urban district), 1901, 4526; 1911, 
4683 
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MABIiOWE, m&r^6A Chbistopheb (1564- 
03). A great English dramatist, the most im- 
portant of Shakespeare’s predecessors, and in 
some sense his master. The son of a shoemaker, 
he was born at Canterbury probably in February, 
1564, and was educated at the Kmg’s School, 
Canterbury, and at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated in 1583, and took 
his M.A. in 1580 Here he made a thorough 
acquaintance witnthe Latin classics, and trans- 
lated Ovid’s Amorea into English verse. His 
life after leaving Cambridge is hard to trace in 
detail. It seems to have been spent chiefly in 
London and to have been characterized by a 
revolt against conventional morality and estab- 
lished religion His career ended untimely and 
unhappily, it was his misfortune to be killed 
in a drunken brawl at Deptford. Of the blas- 
phemy and gross immorality that have often 
been ascribed to him he was probably not guilty. 
However, upon his reputation for heresy and 
irreligion (possibly grounded originally on his 
association with his old Cambridge tutor, Francis 
Kett, who was burned as a heretic at Norwich 
in 1589), was based a warrant for his arrest 
issued a few days before death removed him 
from the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. It 
is pleasanter to dwell on his intercourse with 
the chief men of letters in his time, including 
Kyd, Nash, Greene, Chapman,' Kaleigh, and prob- 
ably Shakespeare. Whatever his life may have 
been, there can be no question of the magnifl- 
cence of his genius and the far-reaching influence 
which he had upon the development of the Eng- 
lish drama. 

Not only did he establish the iambic pentam- 
eter as the recognized vehicle for serious drama, 
but he made it something more than it had 
been in various experiments since Oorhoduc 
(1562). The metre became a living thing in 
his hand, by skillful variation of pause and 
accent, by the swift and smooth carrying along 
of the thought from line to line, it grew to be 
that blank verse which Milton perfect^ into one 
of the glories of English poetry. But his work 
was wider than this. Dropping the imitation 
of Seneca which had been trying to naturalize 
itself in England, he struck out boldly to create 
English tragedy by the laws of his own genius. 
The prologue to Tamhurlatne contains what is 
really a manifesto, not only promising to lead 
his audience away 

From Jigging veins of rhyming mothei^wits 

by his blank verse, but proclaiming a doctrine 
of unity far more healthful than the classical 
tradition which was endeavoring to impose itself 
upon England — ^the unity jvhich comes from cen- 
tring the action about one great passion, one 
mighty character. Great as was the age, stu- 
pendous as were its flights beyond what had 
been thought the uttermost limits of the possible, 
Marlowe is able to keep up with them, to find 
for them the "'high astounding terms” which 
lend his tragedies such sublimity. In humor he 
was deficient; his touch is not always sure, and 
in his search for effect he sometimes overleaps 
himself and falls into bathos; but as a daring 
pioneer he won, and now more than ever, since 
Lamb and Hazlitt restored him to his place, 
keeps a rank among the very highest. It is 
hard to set limits to what he might have been 
tiad his life been prolonged; but after all his 
achievement is ample in that he made Shake- 
speare possible. After Tamhurlatne ( 71587; 


printed 1590), comes probably the first dramatic 
rendering of the Faust legend in Doctor Faustua 
(71580; printed 1604); The Jew of Malta, spe- 
cially noteworthy for its relation to the Merchant 
of Venuse ( 71589; printed 1633); his most suc- 
cessful attempt at English historical drama, 
Edward II (71592; first published 1594). The 
probable sources of Marlowe’s important plays 
may be indicated here. In his Tamhurlatne he 
seems to have relied mainly on Fortcscue's trans- 
lation (1571) of Pedro Mexias’s Spanish life of 
Timur (1543), supplemented by hints from the 
VUa Magnt Tamerlame of Ferondino (1551). 
Doctor Faustua was based on a story familiar 
enough in the Middle Ages, and used in a 
variant form by Calderon in El Magteo Prodt- 
gtoso; its earliest literary form appeared 
Frankfort in 1587. For Edward II, like Shake- 
speare, he makes free use of the chronicles of 
Stowe and Hnlinshed. In other words he col- 
laborated with Nash, and possibly with Shake- 
speare, a share m at least the second and third 
parts of Henry YI being plausibly attributed to 
him. Of his nondramatic work the most impor- 
tant things are his unfinished paraphrase of 
the Hero and Leander of Musaeus, and the fa- 
mous lyric, “Come live with me and be my love ” 
Consult his Works, ed by Alexander Dyce (3 
vols., London, 1850), by A. H Bullen (3 vols, 
Boston, 1885) ; four plays, ed. by Ellis, with an 
introduction by J A: Symonds, in the “Mermaid 
Series” (London, 1887); also A W Verity, /»- 
fluence of Christopher Marlowe on Shakspere's 
Earlier Style (London, 1886) ; Fischer, Zur 
Gharacteristik der Dramen Marlowes (Munich, 
1889) , J G. Lewis, Christopher Marlowe (Lon- 
don, 1891), A W. Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne (New York, 1889); J. A Symonds, Shah- 
spere^s Predecessors in the English Drama 
(London, 1900) , Seccombe and Allen, Age of 
Shakespeare, vol li ( 3d ed., ib , 1909 ) , Swin- 
burne’s Marlowe (conveniently accessible in New 
Y^ork, 1908 ed ) ; G E Woodberry, “Marlowe,” 
in The Inspiration of Poetry (New York, 1911) ; 
W. L. Phelps, in Essays on Books (ib., 1914) ; 
and the exhaustive article by Sidney Lee in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xi^xvi 
(London, 1893 ) 

MABLOWE, JuuA (1870- ), An Amer- 

ican actress, born near Keswick, England, Aug. 
17, 1870, her real name being Saiah Frances 
Frost. She came with her parents to America 
when five years old. Her later childhood was 
passed in Cincinnati, where at the age of 12 she 
had her first dramatic experience in a juvenile 
opera company. Four years afterward she be- 
gan seriously to study for the stage, and in 
1887 she appeared in New York, but it was in 
Boston, in December, 1888, that she won, as 
Parthenia in Ingomar, an assured place as a 
star. An actress of unusual personal charm, 
she soon became a popular favorite in a variety 
of roles, especially as Viola in Twelfth Night 
and as Kosalmd in As You Like It. In 1894 
she was married to Bobert Taber, with whom 
for a time she played, but they separated, and 
in 1899 were divorced. In 1913 she married 
E. H. Sothern, whose associate she had been 
almost continuously since 1904 Among Miss 
Marlowe’s successes may be mentioned her High- 
land Mary in For Bonnie Prince Charlie ( 1897 ) ; 
Barbara Frietchie in Clyde Fitch’s play of that 
name (1899); and Charlotte Durand in the 
dramatization of Gable’s Cavalier (1902) ; CoUn- 
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ette (1903) ; Queen Ftametta, and When Knight- 
hood was %n Flower (1904). In the autumn of 
1904 she began a co-star engagement with E. H. 
Sothern, under the management of Charles 
Frohman, appearing chiefly in Shakespearean 
plays. She met with unusual success in the 
roles of Juliet, Rpsalind, Beatrice, Portia, and 
Katherine in The of the Shrew. Subse- 

quently she appeared at various times in modern 
plays, but with no great success, and she came 
to conflne herself almost entirely to Shakespear- 
ean parts. At the opening of the Century 
Theatre in New York, 1909, she appeared with 
E. H. Sothern in a production of Antony and 
Cleopatra. From 1910 to 1914, with her hus- 
band, she toured most successfully in Shake- 
spearean repertoire, annually appearing for a 
> season in New York. Indeed, both in artistic 
worth and in popularity, the Sothern and Mar- 
lowe productions of Shakespeare were the most 
notable of their time. Consult * McKay and 
Wingate, Famous American Actors of To-Day 
(New York, 1896) ; L. C. Strang, Famous 
Actresses of the Day in America (Boston, 
1899) ; W^illiam Winter, in Wallet of Time, vol. 
ii (New York, 1913). 

MAB^ABUKE, John Safpington (1833- 
87). An American soldier, born near Arrow 
Rock, Mo After studying at Yale and Harvard, 
he entered West Point and graduatejd there in 
1857. In 1858-59 he saw service in the West, 
participating in the Utah expedition to subdue 
the Mormons, who were rebelling against the 
United States government In 1861 he entered 
the Confederate army as first lieutenant, though 
almost immediately promoted to be lieutenant 
colonel In 1862 as colonel of an Arkansas 
regiment he bore the guiding colors at Shiloh 
and captured the first prisoners He was seri- 
ously wounded on the second day, and while 
recovering was recommended for promotion to 
brigadier general During 1863 he was in Mis- 
souri and defeated the Federal forces at Taylor’s 
Creek He commanded the cavalry at Price's 
defense of Little Rock and here fought a duel, 
killing Gen L. M Walker The next year he 
was promoted to be major general and led one 
of the three columns in General Price's Missouri 
raid, was taken a prisoner of war, and was held 
until August, 1865. He afterward engaged in 
the commission and insurance business (1866-71) 
and from 1871 to 1874 was editor successively 
of The Journal of Commerce, St Louis Evening 
Journal, and The Illustrated Journal of Agricul- 
ture He was secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture in 1874. From 1875 to 1880 he was 
a railroad commissioner. In 1884 he was elected 
Governor of Missouri and died in office. 

MABMANDE, milr'mUNd^. The capital of 
an arrondissement in the Department of Lot-et- 
Gaionne, France, on the Garonne River, 40 miles 
southeast of Bordeaux (Map: France, S, E 4). 
Its parish church is an interesting thirteenth- 
century Gothic edifice. Marmande has a com- 
munal college, schools of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and manufactures rope, cloth, canvas, and 
hats. It is situated in a region extensively en- 
gaged in agriculture and the cultivation of the 
vine. Pop. (commune), 1901,9873; 1911, 9832. 

M ABMAB0S"SZIQET, mar^m0-r6sh sPgSt, 
or MAbamabos-Szioet The capital of the 
County of M&rmaros, Hungary, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Theiss and at the base of the 
wooded Carpathians, 232 miles east-northeast of 
Budapest (Map: Austria-Hungary, H *3). Its 
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institutions include a school of law, a Roman 
Catholic and a Reformed Gymnasium, and a 
teachers’ seminary. It has important salt mines 
worked from ancient times which still have a 
large output. It also produces lumber, spirits, 
and vinegar. Pop., 1900, 17,445; 1910, 21,370. 

MABMETTE, mdr'met^ Joseph (1844-95). 
A Canadian novelist. He was born in Mont- 
Quebec, and early devoted himself to a 
literary career, choosing the historical novel as a 
medium for bringing before the French-Cana- 
dians the stirring incidents of their history. He 
published: Charles et Eva (1867); Frangois dc 
Bienville (1870), portraying the unsuccessful 
siege of Quebec by Sir William Phips in 1690; 
L*Intendant Bigot (1872), a description of the 
closing years of French rule in Canada, Le 
Chevalier de Mornac (1873) ; and Le tomahawk 
et V6p4e (1877). 

MABMIEB, m'ar'myh^ Xavieb (1809-92). 
A French author, born in Pontarlier He trav- 
eled extensively in Switzerland, Holland, and 
Germany. In 1835 he was attached to the scien- 
tific voyage of the Recherche to the Arctic Sea, 
at which time he acquired a knowledge of the 
Danish, Sw'edish, and Finnish languages. On 
his return in 1839 he was made professor of for- 
eign literature at Rennes, and two years later 
received a sinecure under the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In 1842-49 he was again travel- 
ing, everywhere studying languages, idioms, and 
literature. His numerous works include narra- 
tives of his journeys and translations from the 
German and Scandinavian, such as Histoire de 
la literature en Danemark et en Suede (1839) ; 
Du Rhin au Nil (1846) ; Voyage pittoresque en 
Allemagne (1858-59); Cimarosa (1867); and 
Contes russes (1889) Consult the Life by Esti- 
gnard (1893). 

MAB^MION. A metrical romance by Sir 
Walter Scott (1808). 

MABMION, Shackebley (1603-39). An 
English dramatist, educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1622 and 
M A. in 1624. After trying his fortune in the 
Low Countries, he settled in London, where he 
lived somewhat riotously, and was at one time 
arrested for stabbing a man in a brawl. There 
he became associated with Ben Jonson, Hey- 
wood, and other literary men He accompani^ 
Sir John Suckling on the showy expedition to 
Scotland (1638). Falling ill at York, he was 
brought back to London to die Marmion made 
a verse paraphrase of the Cupid and Psyche of 
Apuleius (1637), which was greatly admired by 
his contemporaries. It was reprinted by S. W. 
Singer in 1820. For the court, Marmion wrote 
several comedies, which are still interesting. 
They comprise Hollands Leaguer (perform^ 
1632) ; A Fine Companion (printed 1633) ; The 
Antiquary (performed 1636). Consult his Dra- 
matic Works, ed. by Maidment and Logan (Edin- 
burgh, 1876). 

KABUOL, nmr'niM, Jos£ (c.1818-71). An 
Argentine poet and patriot, bom at Buenos 
Aires. As Deputy and Senator for his native 
province, he took so firm a stand for the rights 
of the people that he was banished by Rosas. 
After the overthrow of the dictator M&rmol was 
again Senator for Buenos Aires and had charge 
of the National Library until he lost his eye- 
sight. He published a drama El poeta (1842) ; 
El Peregrmo (1846); El Cruzado, a drama 
(1851); ArmonAas (1851); Poesias (2d ed., 
1854); and an historical novel, Amalia (1866). 
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This laert is the work by which Mfirmol is most 
widely known both at home and abroad, liaving 
been translated into French and German After 
his death some of his poems and dramas were 
collected and published liy his biographer, Jos4 
Domingo Coit4s, under the title Ohras poHtcas 
y dramat%C€b8 de Josd Mdrmol (Pans, 1875). 

MABMONT, mar'moN', Auguste Fb^b^bic 
Louis Viesse he, Duke of Ragusa (1774- 
1862). A marshal of France, born July 20, 
1774, at Ch3,tillon-sur-Seine He entered the 
French army in 1791 and was rapidly promoted. 
He met Bonaparte at Toulon, served with dis- 
tinction in the Italian campaign, particularly at 
Lodi and Castiglione, and later accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, where he became brigadier 
general On returning to France Marmont sup- 
ported Napoleon in the coup d’4tat of the 
eighteenth Brumaire, and afterward continued 
in active military service After the battle of 
Marengo (1800) he was made a general of divi- 
sion. In 1801 he was inspector general in chief 
of artillery, and in 1805 he was made command- 
ant of the army in Holland His services in 
defending the Ragusan territory against the 
Russians and Montenegrins in 1806-07 won him 
his title of Duke of Ragusa After the battle of 
Wagram (1809) he w'as intrusted with the pur- 
suit of the enemy, and after the battle of Znaiin 
he was made a marshal. He was theicafter for 
18 months Governor of the Illyrian provinces, 
and in 1811 succeeded Mass4na in the chief 
command in the Peninsula, where he assumed the 
offensive, and kept Wellington in check for 15 
months, but was eventually defeated in the 
battle of Salamanca (July 22, 1812) A wound 
compelled him to retire to France In 1813 he 
fought at the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, and 
Dresden. He maintained the contest with gieat 
spirit in France in the beginning of 1814; and 
it was not until further resistance was hopeless 
that he concluded a truce with Prince Schwarz- 
enberg, which was followed by the abdication of 
Napoleon. The Bourbons at first loaded Mar- 
mont with honors and distinction On the re- 
turn of Napoleon fiom Elba Marmont was ex- 
cluded from the general amnesty, and he fied to 
Aix-la-Chapelle After the second Restoration 
he spent much of his time in agricultural pur- 
suits, till the revolution of 1830, when, at the 
head of a body of troops, he attempted in vain 
to put down the insurrection, and finally re- 
treating with 6000 Swiss, and a few battalions 
that had continued faithful to Charles X, con- 
ducted him across the frontier. From that time 
he resided chiefly in Vienna He died in Venice, 
March 2, 1852. He was the last survivor of the 
marshals of the first French Empire. His Mi- 
motres (9 vols , 1856-57) are valuable for the 
history of his time He was also the author of 
Voyage en Uongtic (1837) and Esprit des insti- 
tutions mihtaires (1845). 

MABMONTEL, mar'mSN^tel', Antoine Fban- 
COis (1816-98). A French pianist, born at 
Clermont-Ferrand, Puy-de-Dome. He studied in 
1828-32 at the Pans Conservatory, where be 
returned to teach in 1836, and in 1848 succeeded 
his former master, Zimmermann, as pianoforte 
professor. He published three books of piano 
studies, besides sonatas, nocturnes, serenades, 
minuets, leveries, and mazurkas, and his liter- 
ary productions are* Art classique et modemedu 
piano (1876) ; Elements d'esthSUque musicale et 
oansiddrationa sur le beau dans les arts (1884) ; 
and Histoire du piano et de ses origines (1885). 


MABMONTEL, Jean Fban^ots (1723-99). 
A French dramatist, novelist, and critic, born at 
Bort, July 11, 1723, liest knoi\n for two series of 
Contes morauat (1761-86), and the moializing 
novels Belisairc (1767) and Ijcs Incas (1777). 
He studied for the chinch, but was atti acted to 
letteis by the patronage of Voltaire, went to 
Pans (1745), became a journalist, and won 
some success by his tragedies: Denys \e tyran 
(1748) amd Aristomene (1749). In 1753 a sine- 
cuie uflice attached him to the court at Ver- 
sailles During 1758 and 1759 he edited the 
Mercure. He was imprisoned 10 days in the 
Bastille for political satire in 1760, was elected 
to the Academy in 1763, and made its perma- 
nent 8(‘cretary in 1783 His numerous contri- 
butions to the Encyclopddie (sec Didebot) were 
collected as EUments de httdrature in 17 S7. He 
wrote also Mdmoires and a treatise on French 
versification (1763). Marmontel’s WoiJcs were 
edited by himself in 17 volumes, to which 14 
were subsequently added They iveie reedited 
by Villeneuve (Pans, 1819-20)* The Mdmoires 
are best edited by Tourneux (Pans, 1891) 
There was an English translation in 1904 C^on- 
siilt C A. Sainte-Beuve, Causertes du hindi, vol 
IV (Pans, 1857-62), and S Lend, Marmontel, 
un homme de lettres au XVIlle' sieolc (ib, 
1902) 

MABMOBA, La. See La Marmoba. 

MABMOBA, mBr^md-ra, Sea of (anciently 
PBOPo^TIS). A small sea between European 
and Asiatic Turkey, communi(‘atiiig 'with the 
-^gean Sea by the Stiait of the Dardanelles 
(anciently Hellespont), and with the Black Sea 
by the Bosporus (Map Balkan IVnmsula, G 
4). It IB of an oval form, 140 miles in length 
by 45 miles in breadth, and the east shoie is in- 
dented by the two large gulfs of Isniid and 
]n]ir Liman (Mudania) The depth is gener- 
ally over 600 feet, and in some places reaches 
over 4000 There is a current running through 
it from the Black Sea to the jEgean Its navi- 
gation is not ditlicult and it is a great avenue 
of commerce It contains many islands, of 
which the largest is Marmora or Marmara, fa- 
mous for its white marble quarries, which sup- 
plied the materials for several famous buildings 
of antiquity. During the European War which 
bioke out in 1914, the Sea of Maimora was of 
great military impoitance The only practi- 
cal means of getting munitions of war into 
Russia and of getting supjilics of grain, etc , 
from Russia was closed on account of the 
belligerency of Turkey To open up this higli- 
way of commeice a great allied fleet attacked the 
Dardanelles simultaneously with a Russian naval 
attack on the Bosporus. See War in Europe 

MABMOB LUNENSE. See Carraba; Luna. 

MARMOSET, mar^m6-z4t (OF. marmoset j 
marmoiisct, Fi. marmouset, puppet, from ML. 
marmoretum, marble figure, from Lat marmor, 
Gk. fidpfiapos, marmaros, marble, from fiap/ialpeiv, 
marmairein, to sparkle). One of the small and 
pietty American monkeys formerly considered 
to be comprised in tw^o genera ( Hapale and 
Midas) of the family Hapalidse. These little 
creatures are distinguished from all other Amer- 
ican monkeys by several features besides their 
diminutive size, long. hind legs, long fur, and 
penciled ears. Their dentition is like that of the 
Old World monkeys in that it comprises only 
32 teeth, without the four “wisdom” molar^os- 
sessed by the Cebidse (See Monkey.) Their 
thumbs, are not opposable, their nails are in the 
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form of claws, and tlieir tails (winch are long 
and bushy) are not prehensile These and 
other characters place them at tlie foot of the 
scale of the monkeys, and ne\t to the lemurs 
They are arboreal in habits and elimli about in 
small paities in bcardi of fiuit and insects, 
much as squirrels do; and they habitually pro- 
duce two or three young at a birth instead of 
one, as is usual \Aith higliei monke;^s Elliot in 
his Remew of the Primates groups the tamarins 
and marmosets 111 the family Calliti lehidic, divid- 
ing this into six genera, Heniocchus, Gercopithe- 
ciis, Leontocehus, (Edipomdas, CalhthrtXj and 
Callicehus lie recognizes about Go foims The 
common ouistiti {Hapalc, 01 CaUithrix, jacchus) 
of Brazil is a familiar pet tlirougliout tropical 
Ameiiea, and is often 
brought to the United 
States or taken to Euiope, 
but rarely survives even 
tlie fiist northein winter. 
It IS not larger than a half- 
grown kitten, and is usually 
DENTITION OP THE blackish, witli thc back and 
MARMOSETS thiglis bandod with giay, 

and t^^o great tufts of hair on the ears pure 
A\liite, the tail is ringed with black and gray 
Several other species and vaiieties are known, 
some of w'lnch are van-colored and others pure 
white The smallest, and one of the most wudedy 
distributed, is only 7 inches long 

The tamaiins, or silky marmosets, differ in 
dentition and also in thc absence of tufts on the 
eai s and the rings of color on the tail. Like the 
others, they are common pets in South and Cen- 
tral America, and some kinds stiay as far north 
as central Mexico Several species are well 
known, especially the negro tamarin (J/idos, 01 
Ccrcopithecus, ursulus) of the lower Amazon 
valley, the queer little pinch4 (l/idas, or Q5?di- 
pomtdas, wdiptis) of the Isthmus, which has a 
gicat growth of white hair on the head, and the 
silky marmoset, or maiikina {Midas, or Lcon- 
tocefus, rosaha), w’hich is clothed in long silky 
hair of a golden hue, this hair foims a long 
mane on the head and neck, giving the name lion 
monkey to some varieties This species is often 
seen in menageiies, and is a common pet in its 
own country Consult authorities mentioned 
undei Monkey; especially H. W Bates, A Nat- 
uralist on the River Amazons (London, 1910). 
See Plate of Amebican Monkeys 
MARMOT (Fr. marmot te, from It mat- 
motta, marmontana, from Rumanian murmont, 
fiom OHG murmwnto, Ger. Murmcl, from ML. 
mus montanvs, mountain mouse, marmot) A 
name given to rodents of the ground-squii rcl 
family They resemble squirrels in their denti- 
tion, although in their form and habits they 
more resemble rats and mice The animal to 
wdiich the term (now little used) was first 
applied was the common marmot ( Arctomys 
alpinus, or, as it is now known, Marmota mar- 
mota) of the mountains of Europe It is about 
the size of a rabbit, grayish yellow, broym to- 
wards the head. It feeds on* roots, leaves, in- 
sects, and the like, is gregarious, and often lives 
in large societies It digs large burrows with 
several chambers and two entrances, generally 
on the slopes of the mountains, w^hore the mar- 
mots may be seen sporting and basking in the 
sunshine during the fine weather of summer 
They spend the winter in their burrow^s, m one 
chamber of which is a store of dried grass; but 
the greater part of the winter is passed in tor- 


pidity The alpine marmot is easily tamed. 
These features and habits arc characteristic of 
the grouj). A lialf-dozcn other species occur in 
Europe, Asia, and North America The best- 
known American species are thc woodchuck and 
ils largei relative of the Rocky Mountains See 
Whistler, Woodchuck; and Plate of Gopiiebs, 
Lemmings, and Mabmois. 

MABMOUSETS, mar'm^z&^ (Fr., little 
men). A name given in contempt to thc coun- 
cilors of Charles VI of France ( q v ) . They 
were for the most part members of tlie lesser 
nobility or of the citizen class and were despised 
by his uncles, who had governed the kingdom 
during the minority of Charles. Consult Ernest 
Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. iv, part 1 
(Pans, 1902). 

MARNE, marn (Lat. Matrona), A river of 
France, the principal tributary of the Seine 
(Map; France, N., J 3). It rises in the Plateau 
of Langres, ilowrs first northwest, then westwaid, 
with many windings through the departments of 
Haute-Marne, Marne, Aisne, and Seine-et-Marne, 
passes Chaumont, Saint-Dizier, Chalons, Eper- 
nay, and Meaux, and joins the Seme at Charen- 
ton, about 4 miles above Pans. Its length is 
325 miles, and it is navigable for 226 miles to 
Saint-Dizier. It is a rather rapid stream, sup- 
plying power to a number of mills It is 
paralleled in the upper reaches by lateral canals 
and its large traffic has been extended by means 
of canals, of which the most important is the 
Marne-Rhine Canal, which extends 103 miles 
from \^itry to Strassburg, passing thiough sev- 
eral tunnels The great offensive movement of 
the Germans through France during the Euio- 
pean Wai which began m 1914 received a final 
check at this stream, resulting 111 the series of 
very severe engagements lasting several days 
and knowui collectively as the battle of the 
Marne See Wab in Europe. 

MARNE. An inland department in the north- 
east of France, part of the old Province of 
Champagne, extending southward from the fron- 
tier department of Ardennes (Map. ITance, N, 
J 4) Area, 3168 square miles The department 
is travel sed by thc Marne River and a small 
portion of the Seine and Aisne The soil is very 
fertile in the south, producing oats, wheat, rye, 
and barley, but chalky and and in the north, 
on this dry and chalky soil, how'ever, the best 
grapes for champagne wine are growm, especially 
in the neighborhood of Epernay and Avize and 
between the Marne and tlie Vesle Cotton, metal, 
and w'oolen manufactures aie largely carried on, 
also sheep raising and bee culture. There aie 
large iron and copper foundries, blast furnaces, 
and machine w'oiks Capital, ChMons-sur- 
Marne, important towms are Rhcims and Eper- 
nav Pop, 1891, 434,734; 1901, 432,882; 1911, 
436,310. 

MARNE, Haute. A department of France. 
See Haute-Marne. 

MARXIAN EPOCH. The name applied to 
the second Iron Age, or culture stage of Europe. 
It is so called from the Department of Marne, 
in northeastern France, also termed La Tfeiie 
Period, from a station of that name in Switzer- 
land It lasted until the first century B.c. in 
France, Bohemia, and England, and until the 
tentli century ad in Scandinavia It corre- 
sponds with the late Celtic of English archseolo- 
gists See NEOLn’HTC Period 

MARNIX, mar^niks, Philip van, Babon 
Sainte-Aldegonue (1538-98). A Flemi^ 
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statesmiui and writer, bom at Brusaels. He atu- 
died theology under Calvin and Beza at Greneva 
and returned to his native country (1560) a 
devoted adherent of the Reformed religion and 
a sworn foe of the Spanish government and the 
Inquisition. Upon the appointment of the Duke 
of Alva to the governorship of the Netherlands 
(1567) Marnix sought refuge in Germany. He 
shared in the labors of William of Orange, who, 
m 1572, sent him as his representative to the 
first meeting of the Estates of Holland at Dor- 
drecht. After a year’s captivity in the hands of 
the Spaniards he entered upon an active diplo- 
matic career as representative of the Protestant 
provinces at Paris and London, and in 1678 at 
the Diet of Worms He took a prominent part 
in the formation of the Union of Utrecht (See 
Netherlands ) In 1583 he became burgomaster 
of Antwerp, and, after a 13 months’ siege, was 
forced to suriender the city to Alexander of 
Parma (1585) Thereafter he took little share 
in political life. His writings in prose and verse 
form a part of the classic literature of the 
Netherlands Of these the most Important arc: 
De roomsche hyenhorf (1569), a satire; an ex- 
cellent translation of the Psalms ; and Wtlhelmus 
van Norssoutve, which has become one of the 
national hymns of the Netherlands. His works 
were published at Brussels in seven volumes by 
Lacroix and Quinet (1855-59) Consult: E 
Quinet, **Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde,” in 
CKuvrea completes, vol. v (Paris, 1857) , Camr 
bridge Mod^n History, vol lii (Cambridge, 
1904) ; A. Elkan, Philipp Mamix von St, Aide- 
gonde (Leipzig, 1909). 

MABNO, mar'nd, Ernst (1844-83). A Ger- 
man explorer of western Africa He was born 
at Vienna and in 1866-67 went to Abyssinia 
In 1869 he traveled to Khartum, then south to 
Fadasi, and in 1871 and 1872 explored the upper 
course of the White Nile In 1874 he joined 
Gordon, who in 1878 put him in command of 
the District of Galabat, where he did much to 
suppress the slave trade He died in Khartum. 
He wrote Reisen im Oehiete des weissen und 
hlauen Nil (1874) and Reise in der agyptischen 
Aequatonalprovinz und in Kordofan in den Jah~ 
ren 1874-76 (1878). 

HABOBCPDTnJS. See Mabbo ; Mabcomanni. 

ICABOCCO, mA-r5k^5. See Morocco. 

MABOCHETTI, mA’rd-kCt^t6, Carlo, Baron 
(1805-67). An Italian sculptor He was born 
at Turin, studied under Bosio and Gros, in Pans, 
and resided at Rome from 1822 to 1830. In 
1827 he received a medal for his “Girl Playing 
with a Dog” His first important work was a 
statue of Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy at Turin, 
commissioned by Carlo Alberti of Sardinia, in 
recognition of which service he was made Baron. 
He subsequently returned to Paris The most 
important of his works at Paris include : “Battle 
of Jemappes,” a relief upon the Arc de Triomphe 
de I’Etoile; a monument to Bellini in P^re- 
Lachaise Cemetery; and the marble group of the 
^'Apotheosis of the Magdalen” on the high altar 
of the church of the Madeleine In consequence 
of the revolution of 1848 he emigrated to Eng- 
land. His most important works there are an 
equestrian statue of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
which was cast in bronze by national subscrip- 
tion and is now near the entrance to the House 
of Lords, Westminster ; equestrian statues of 
the Queen and of Wellington, for Glasgow; a 
portrait bust of Prince Albert; a statue of Lord 
Clyde in Waterloo Place and that of Thackeray 


in Westminster Abbey. He also modeled au 
equestrian statue of Washington for the New 
York Crystal Palace (since destroyed), a study 
of which is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
His style is academic, but distin^ished by some 
independence of treatment and skill in technique. 
He received the cross of the Legion of Honor in 
1839 and was elected to the Royal Academy in 
1866. 

]|£ABONT, mfi'rd-n^ (Dutch Marowijnc), A 
river forming the boundary between Dutch and 
French Guiana (Map: Guiana, G 3) It rises 
in the Tumuc Humac Mountains on the fron- 
tier of Brazil and flows northward through a 
densely forested region, falling m a number of 
cascades over the successive escarpments of the 
terraced plateau It enters the Atlantic after a 
course of 425 miles Below the last cascade, 46 
miles from its mouth, it is a wide, deep, and 
beautiful stream, connected with the estuary of 
the Surinam by the navigable Cottica Greek 
running parallel with the coast. 

MAB/ONITES. A Christian sect of Syria, of 
very ancient origin The most probable account 
represents them as descendants of a remnant of 
the Monothelite sect ( see Monothelitism ) , who, 
in the early part of the eighth centuiy, settled 
on the slopes of the Lebanon, their cliief seats 
being around the monastery of Maron, a saint of 
the fourth century,^ whose life is found in Theo- 
doret’s Religious Histories (iii, p 1222) The 
emigiants are said to have elected as their chief 
and patriarch a monk of the same name, with 
the title of Patriarch of Antioch, and, through- 
out the political vicissitudes of the succeeding 
centuries, to have maintained themselves in a 
certain independence among the Moslem con- 
querors In the twelfth century, on the estab- 
lishment of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the Maronites abandoned their distinctive Mono- 
thelite opinions and recognized the authority of 
the Roman church In 1445 they entered into a 
formal act of union w'lth Rome In 1584 a col- 
lege was founded in Rome by Gregory XIIT for 
the education of the Maronite clergy, and in 
1736 they formally subscribed to the decrees of 
the Council of Trent Nevertheless, although 
united with Rome, they are permitted to retain 
their distinctive national rites and usages They 
administer communion in both kinds; they use 
the ancient Syriac language in their liturgy, 
their clergy, if married before ordination, are 
permitted to retain their wives; and they have 
many festivals and saints not recognized m the 
Roman calendar The Maronites at present are 
about 300,000 in number Their patriarch is 
still styled Patriarch of Antioch, and resides in 
the convent of Kanobin, in the heart of the 
Lebanon He is chosen by the bishops subject 
to the approval of Rome, and always bears the 
name Butrus (Peter) Every tenth year he re- 
ports the state of his patriarchate to the Pope. 
Under him aie 14 bishops, to whom are subject 
the officiating clergy of the smaller districts. 
The revenues of all orders of ecclesiastics, how- 
ever, are very narrow, and the inferior clergy 
live in great measure by the labor of their hands. 
About 40 convents, including 15 nunneries, are 
to be found in the Lebanon, with about 2000 
members, who wear a distinctive costume and 
follow the rule of St Anthony. The chief seat 
of the Maronites is the district called Kesrowan, 
on the western declivity of Mount Lebanon; but 
they are to be found scattered over the whole 
territory of the Lebanon, and in all the towns 
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and larger villages towards the north in the 
direction of Aleppo, and southward as far as 
Nazareth. They have also spread to Cyprus 
and Egypt, to Europe, the French colonies, and 
America Their political constitution is a kind 
of military republic, regulated for the most part 
by ancient usages and by unwritten but well- 
recognized laws Like the Arabs of Syria, they 
have a political hierarchy, partly hereditary, 
partly elective. The chief administration is 
vested in four superior sheiks, who possess a 
sort of patriarchal authority, and under these 
are subordinate chiefs, with whom, as in the 
feudal system, the people hold a military tenure. 
They are bitter enemies of their neighbors, the 
Druses (q.v.) Their chief occupations are cattle 
raising and silk culture 

Bibliography. C. H. Churchill, The Brumes 
and the Maronttes under the Turkish Rule from 
I 84 O to 1860 (London, 1862) ; Albert Socm, 
Palastina und Syrien (Leipzig, 1880) ; Koehler, 
Die katholische Kirche der Morgerdander ( Darm- 
stadt, 1886) ; Bliss, “Essays on the Sects of 
Syria and Palestine — ^the Maronites,” in the 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment (London, 1892) ; F N. Nau, Opuscules 
Maronites (2 vols , Pans, 1899-1900); F J. 
Bliss, The Religions of Modem Syria and Pales- 
tine (New York, 1912). 

MABOON ( Fr. marron, chestnut, chestnut 
colored, from It marrone, chestnut). A subdued 
crimson color, not so yellow as chestnut (mar- 
ron), from which the name is probably derived, 
nor so brilliant as magenta 

MABOONS ( Fr. marron, apocopated, from 
simarron, Spanish mmarron, fugitive, from cima, 
mountain top, twig, from Lat. cyma, Gk. icO/tta, 
lyma, sprout, from iciJfiy, kyein, to conceive). 

A name given in Jamaica and Dutch Guiana to 
runaway negro slaves. The term was first ap- 
plied to those slaves who ran away and took 
refuge in the uplands when their Spanish mas- 
ters were driven out by the British after the 
latter conquered Jamaica, in 1665. For 140 
years they maintained a constant warfare with 
the British colonists; but in 1795 they were 
subdued and a portion of them removed to Nova 
Scotia, where they gave so much trouble that 
most of them were transported to Sierra Leone. 
The Maroons of Dutch Guiana still form a num- 
ber of small independent communities practicing 
various pagan rites, some of which can be traced 
to analogous African ceremonies. They are now 
known more commonly as Bush negroes. 

MABOS, md^rdsh. The principal river of 
eastern Hungary. It rises in the mountains of 
eastern Transylvania and flows westward, past 
Arad, emptying into the Theiss at Szegedin, 
after a course of 543 miles (Map: Hungary, G 
3). It is navigable about two-thirds of its 
length to Karlsburg, but its navigation is im- 
peded by the great irregularity of its volume. 
The conjunction of the floods of the Theiss and 
Maros destroyed Szegedin in 1879. 

MABOS-N^IHETH (m^rdsh-na^mH) AND 
NADASKA, Count von. See Gyulai, Franz. 

MABOS-VAsABHELT, vd'shiir-hM-y’. A 
royal free town and capital of the County of 
Maros-Torda in Transylvania, Hungary, situated 
on the river Maros, 49 miles east-southeast of 
Klausenburg (Map: Hungary, J 3). It has a 
castle which is now used for barracks, and con- 
nected with which is a fifteenth-centurj Gothic 
church; the Teleki palace, with a fine library of 
over 70,000 volumes (including a manuscript of 
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Tacitus) and a natural-history collection; a 
technical school for metal workers, a college 
with a library and printing press, two Gymnasia, 
and an industrial museum. There are several 
other notable Catholic churches, many fine 
buildings, a county hospital, and a museum. 
The industries of the town include the manufac- 
ture of sugar, tile, pottery, shoes, spirits, to- 
bacco, beer, trimmed lumber, and the refining of 
petroleum. Pop., 1900, 19,522; 1910, 25,517, 
mostly Magyars. 

MABOT/ mfi'rO', Cl^iment (1495-1544). A 
French poet, born at Cahors in Quercy between 
1495 and 1497. He went to Paris with his 
father, the poet Jean Marot, about 1507, and 
began the study of law, which he early aban- 
doned in favor of literature In 1513 he became 
a page in the service of Nicholas de Neufville, 
the powerful lord of Villeroy, and two years 
later wrote his first original poem, the Temple 
de Cupidon, which was dedicated to the new 
King Francis I. This graceful allegory was 
inspired by the Roman de la rose, while its met- 
rical form, though superior to contemporary 
works in its smoothness, was strongly influenced 
by the work of his predecessors, the school of 
the rh^torigueurs. Thanks to this work, he 
became in 1518 valet de chambre of Marguerite 
d’Alengon, the future Queen of Navarre Having 
entered the service of Francis I, he set out with 
the King on the ill-fated expedition to Pavia 
which resulted in the capture of the latter and 
the imprisonment of the poet in 1525 Marot 
was soon released, however, and returned to 
France After this he is more original and less 
an imitator of Cretin, souvermn poHe frangais. 
Immediately after his return he was suspected 
of heresy and, in spite of a strong denial, was 
imprisoned in 1526, first in Pans and then less 
rigorously at Chartres. During his imprison- 
ment he began his edition of the Roman de la 
rose and composed three of his best-known 
poems — ^the epistle to Bouchart protesting his 
innocence of the charge, his Enfer, and his 
famous letter to Lyon Jamet on the Lion and 
the Rat, from which La Fontaine drew his well- 
known fable. The King freed him on his return 
to France in 1526 and appointed him valet de 
chambre to succeed his father, Jean Marot, who 
died in 1527. In October of the same year he 
was again arrested for having attempted, while 
engaged in a prank, to save a comrade from the 
hands of the police. An amusing epistle to the 
King, in which the poet describes his efforts to 
bribe the state’s attorney, won his release In 
1529 he composed an incomplete edition of his 
poetry which probably appeared during the 
course of the same year under the title Adoles- 
cence Clementine, but of which the first edition 
extant is that of 1532 To this period belongs 
also the beautiful CompJainte, en forme d^eglogue 
on the death of the Queen mother Louise de Sa- 
voie (1531), which was imitated by Spenser in 
his Shepherd’s Calendar. Suffering from the 
plague which devastated France in 1531, Marot 
wrote to the King his famous Epistre pour avoir 
este derobe, a masterpiece of its kind, in which 
the poet gives a very amusing account of how 
he was robbed by his valet de Oascogne. He 
now fell once more under suspicion of heresy, 
and withdrew to the court of Margaret at N4rac, 
where he probably occupied his time in prepar- 
ing an edition of the poems of Frangois Villon 
(q.v.), which he published at the end of the 
year 1533. The preface of this work is worthy 
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of Bole M eontaining the first warm apprecia- 
tion of the works of the vagabond poet. After 
the affair of the placards he fled to Italy, taking 
refuge at the court of tlie Duchess of Ferrara, 
Ren^ de France. During his stay in Italy he 
began to compose Ins blazons, which were im- 
mediately imitated in France, becoming the 
source of an abundant literature. His epistles 
Du Coq-dt-Vdne, of which he wrote several while 
at Ferrara, form the point of departure of a 
popular literary genre. Taking advantage of 
the truce of 1 536, he returned to Lyons and was 
publicly obliged to abjure his heretical ideas. 
He was now to enjoy several years of court 
favor during which he composed his beau- 
tiful Eglogue au roy sous les nows de Pan et 
Rohm, one of the few works of this period that 
reveal a feeling for nature Immediately after 
his arrival he began his long quarrel w'ith a 
former friend, Francois Sagon, in which nearly 
all the leading poets took part Tlieir contribu- 
tions were collected in a volume, published in 
1537, entitled Phisieurs traictez par a/ucuns 
nouveaulx poHes du diffdrend de Marot, Sagon 
et la Hueteric. In 1539, with the help of the 
scholar Vatable, he commenced his poetical trans- 
lation of the Psalms At first they were well 
received and sung to popular tunes But the 
Sorbonne took umbrage at such a procedure, 
and Marot was obliged to seek safety in flight, 
lie went first to Geneva, where his Psalms were 
being sung in all the Protestant churches 
(1542). But he soon got into trouble with 
Calvin, and then went to Turin, where he died 
in the autumn of 1544. Marot is very impor- 
tant as a poet of transition. In his work we 
see the germ of the new school He excels in 
the lighter vein, such as epigrams, epistles, 
fables, and songs, to which he has given his 
stamp. He was also one of the first to bring 
the sonnet and Italian elegy into France His 
translation of the Psalms was completed by the 
Protestant leader Beza and is still used in French 
Protestant churches In character he was a 
good-natured epicurean, having no desire for 
martyrdom. 

Bibliography. His works weie frequently 
collected (1534, 1538, 1542, 1544, etc ), best by 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy (4 vols, 1731), and Jannet 
(4 vols., 1868-72) The elaborate edition of 
Guiffrey, begun in 1876, has not yet been com- 
pleted, only three of the six volumes having 
thus far appeared The best biography is that 
of G. Guiffrey (1911). Consult also. Henry 
Morley, Clement Marot, and other Studies (Lon- 
don, 1871); E. O Douen, CUment Marot et le 
Psautier huguenot (2 vols., Pans, 1878-79) , 
A. A. Tilley, Literature of the French Renais- 
sance, vol. i (New York, 1904). Other works 
of interest relating to him are Voizard, De Dis- 
putatione inter Marotum et Sagontum (Paris, 
1885) ; Paul Bonnefon, ‘Te diff€rend de Marot 
et de Sagon,” in the Revue d*histoire litt&raire 
de la France, vol i (ib., 1894); Heiirv Guv, 
De Fontibus dementis Maroti Poetas (ib , 1898) ; 
Albert Wagner, Cldment Marots Verhaltniss zur 
Antike (Leipzig, 1906) , Lefranc, Grands dert- 
vains de la Renaissance (Paris, 1914). 

MABOT, Daniel (c.1600-1718). A French 
decorative designer and engraver, born in Pans, 
son of the architect and engraver Jean Marot. 
Daniel Marot, being a Huguenot, fled to Hol- 
land in 1685 when tlie Edict of Nantes was le- 
voked, and accompanied William of Orange to 
England, where he was appointed one of the 
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King’s architects and was especially active at 
Hampton Court. Much of the furniture there 
was designed by him and resembles the plates 
in his published books, especially the monumen- 
tal beds with their plumes of ostrich feathers 
and elaborate crimson -velvet valances. At Wind- 
sor Castle theie is a silver table attributed to 
him After the death of King William in 1702 
Marot returned to Holland, where in 1712, at 
Amsterdam, he jiublished GiJuvres du Sieur D 
Marot, architectc du Guillaume III, rot de la 
Grande Bretagne As a youth in France he made 
many designs for Boulle, especially of tall clocks 
and bracket clocks, and his style is always defi- 
nitely Louis XIV. The most accessible collec- 
tion of his designs is in T. A. Strange’s French 
Interiors, Furniture^ etc. (London, 1907). 

MABOT, Helen (1865- ). An American 

labor leader. She was born in Philadelphia and 
was active in the labor movement there and in 
New York, where she became executive secretary 
of the Woman’s Trade Unioh League. She was 
also an investigator of child-labor conditions. 
Her writings include A Handbook of Labor Lit- 
erature (1899) and American Labor Union 
(1914), the latter being an authoritative pres- 
entation of the trade-unionist point of view of 
the labor movement. 

M ABOT, JexVn (1620-79). One of the great- 
est of French architectural engravers. He was 
born in Pans, designed numerous houses, and 
was for a short time associated with Jacques 
Lemercier (qv). He published Architecture 
frangaise, ou rccueil des plan^s ^Uvations, 
coupes, et profils des eglises, palais, hotels, et 
maisons pariiculieres d Pans and a w’ork on the 
chdteau of Richelieu He was the father of 
Daniel Marot. 

MABO^ZIA. A Roman lady of the tenth cen- 
tury who played an important part in the polit- 
ical history of the times She was the daughter 
of the infamous Theodora (qv ) and Theophy- 
lact, “consul and senator of the Romans ” Her 
first husband was Albeiic (q v ) , after his death 
she married Guido of Tuscany , and after the 
death of the latter, Hugo, King of Italy By 
the power of her family and by hei marital al- 
liances she had entiie control of Rome for some 
years. She deposed Pope John X in 928, and in 
the following year he was either strangled or 
starved to deatli A little later she bestowed the 
papacy upon her son, John XI, who by popular 
lumor was supposed to be the offspring of her 
guilty love with Pope Sergius HI. She styled 
heiself “Senatrix” of all the Romans and “Pa- 
tricia.” Soon after her third marriage Marozia 
and her husband ivere thrown into prison in 932 
by her son, Alberic II (qv.) Her husband es- 
caped, but nothing is known of her fate Consult 
Ferdinand Gregorovius, History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, translated from the 
fourth Geiinan edition by Annie Hamilton, vol 
lii (London, 1805). 

MAB^IiOT. A meddling, good-natured busy- 
body in the Busybody (q.v.). 

MABFLOT, OR THE SeCSOND PaBT OF THE 
Busybody A comedy by Susanna Centlivre 
(qv). It was performed at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, Dec 10, 1710. and afterward altered by 
Henry Woodward and called The Marplot of 
Lisbon Tins character reappears m 1825 as 
Paul Pry in the comedy by John Poole, and re- 
sembles Sir Martin Marall in Dryden’s success- 
ful comedy, founded on Lord Newcastle’s Mar- 
plot, a translation of Moli^re’s L’Etourdi. 
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MAB^BEL'ATE, Martin. See Martin 
Marprelate Controvebby. 

MABrPTTBOy mkr'pvrK, Friedrich Wilhelm 
(171&-95). A German writer on music, born 
at Seehausen in Prussian Saxony. Little is 
known of his early life, but in 1746 he was sec- 
retary to General von Rothenburg at Paris, 
where he met Rameau, Voltaire, and D’Alembert. 
From there he went to Hamburg, and in 1763 
was made director of the government lottery in 
Berlin. He composed six clavier sonatas, organ 
pieces, and sacred and secular songs He is, 
however, better known as a writer on music, his 
most noteworthy works being: Ahhandlung von 
der Fvge (1753-54), a standard work, Hatid- 
huch betm Generalhass und der Composition 
(1755-58); Anleitung zum Clavierspielen 
(1755), AnJeitung sur Musik uherhcmpt und 
zur Singkunst insbesondere (1763), w^hich are of 
interest at the present time. 

MABQTJAND, mar-kwand', Allan G. (1853- 
1924). An American archaeologist and art his- 
torian. He was bom in New York and after 
graduating from Princeton studied at Berlin 
and Johns Hopkins universities (PhD, 1888) 
In 1896-97 he was professor of archaeology at 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Rome and from 1883 was professor of art and 
archeology at Princeton, serving also as direc- 
tor of the museum of historic art from 1800 In 
1885 he became associate editor of the American 
Journal of Archceology. Among his writings 
are* a valuable Textbook of the History of 
Sculpture (1896-09), written in collaboration 
with A. L. Frothmgham, Greek Architecture 
(1909); Della Robbias in America (1912), 
Luca della Robbia (1914) , beside contributions 
to journals of art and archeology He is con- 
sideied the principal authority on the Della 
Robbias and their art 

MABQTTAND, Henry Gurdon (1819-1902) 
An American capitalist and philanthropist, born 
in New York City He prepared for college, 
but Avent into business as agent of his brother, 
Frederick Marquand (1799-1882), a New York 
leweler and a benefactor of Union Theological 
Seminary and Yale Divinity School This post 
the younger brother held for 20 yeai s, after 
Frederick’s retirement m 1839 Afterward he 
became prominent in Wall Street, especially in 
connection with railroad enterprises Among 
his benefactions, mention should be made of a 
chapel and, with Robert Bonner ( <1 v ) , a gym- 
nasium presented to Princeton University, of a 
pavilion to Bellevue Hospital, and of contribu- 
tions of paintings and other beautiful objects 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

MABQUABDT, intir'kvart, Joachim (181*2- 
82). A German historian and antiquarian, born 
at Danzig. He studied at Berlin and at Leip- 
zig and in 1859 was appointed director of the 
Gymnasium at Gotha, where he remained until 
his death. His chief work was his continuation 
of W A. Becker’s Handbuch der romischen Al- 
tertumer (1849-67). To the second edition 
(1871-82), almost completely rewritten, in 
which he was assisted by Theodor Mommsen, he 
contributed Romische Staatsverwaltungj vols. 
iv-vi (1873-78, 1881-85), and Das Pnvatleben 
der Romer, vol vii (1879-82, 2d ed., 1886) 

MABQUE (Fi , seizure). Letters of Com- 
missions issued by a belligerent state to vessels 
owned and manned bv private persons, either its 
own citizens or neutrals, authorizing them to 
carry on hostilities at sea against the enemy 


The usage originated in the practice of issuing 
letters of license to go across the boundary 
(mark, or march) and make reprisals. Such 
vessels were known as privateers and were freely 
employed by maritime nations at war in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century most of the states 
of Europe enacted laws forbidding their subjects 
to take letters of marque from any foreign power 
for use against any power with which they them- 
selves were at peace, and similar laws were 
passed by the United States Congress in 1797 
and 1816. This put an end to privateering by 
neutrals, but the practice of authorizing sub- 
jects of a nation at war to prey on the enemy's 
commerce continued to the middle of the last 
century. It was declared abolished by the Dec- 
laration of Paris, which concluded the Crimean 
War (1856), and the declaration was accepted 
by most of the powers. Of the great powers 
only the United States refused to become a 
party to the declaration unless it included a 
provision exempting innocent commerce of a bel- 
ligerent from capture by the enemy As this 
lias not yet (1915) lieen conceded the govern- 
ment of the United States is still technically 
free to employ this method of carrying on mari- 
time warfare, but ns no eivilizinl state has issued 
letters of marque since the Conference of Paris, 
the practice may be considered obsolete The 
use i)y a lielligerent government of fast mer- 
chant vessels as auxiliary cruisers must not be 
confounded with the practice of privateering In 
that case the private vessel is taken over by the 
government and embodied in its regular naval 
force. See Privateering 
MARQUESAS (mar-kfPs&s) ISLANDS, or 
MENDASA (mftn-dn'njTi) ISLAITDS (Fr les 
Marquises) . A group of islands in Polynesia, 
in about lat. 10® S. and long 140® W. Area, 
494 square miles (Map: World, Western Hemi- 
sphere, K 7). The most important members of 
the group are Nukahiva (183 square miles) and 
Hiva-oa (153 square miles) The 11 islands, of 
wdiich six are inhabited, ifall into two groups 
which allow considerable differences of dialect 
With the exception of a few atolls, they are 
mountainous, falling abruptly into the sea on 
all sides, and reaching in Hiva-oa an altitude of 
4158 feet. The summits are bare, and only the 
narrow vallevs, terminating in small hajs, and 
filled with luxuriant vegetation, are inhabited 
Climate is hot and generally humid, though for 
six months in the 5*ear there is very little rain- 
fall. The chief product, like that of Polynesia 
in general, is copra, oranges are also prc^uced 
The Marqiiesans form an interesting group of 
the Polynesian race, of which they are physi- 
cally among the beat representatives. They are 
very tall, with subdolichoccphalic head form. In 
language they are closely related to the Hawaii - 
ans, and one stream of Hawaiian migration 
passed through the Marquesas. The IVfarquesans 
are an admixture of Proto-tSamoan and Tongafiti 
elements, with a stiong preponderance of the 
latter Among Marquesan things worthy of note 
are the carved and ornamented axes and oars, 
feather diadems, coconut slings, carved paddle- 
shaped clubs, etc. Tlieir food consists very 
largely of breadfruit. The Marquesaiis appear 
to have been warlike, and traces of cannibalism 
lingiued long among them. The stone terraces 
of Waiko are of interest in connection with simi- 
lar remains elsewhere in Polynesia (See Mega- 
LiTiiic Monuments ) The inhabitants are 
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teadily decreasing in numbers. In the early 
art of the nineteenth century the population 
'as estimated at 20,000; in 1876 it was 5240; in 
900, 43,00; and, in 1912, 3117. The Marquesans 
re all civilized and Christians; there are very 
3w Europeans in the islands. The group is ad- 
linistered by native chiefs subject to the French 
kcsident at Hiva-oa. The southern group of 
be Marquesas was discovered in 1595 by Men- 
afia de Neyra, a Spanish navigator; the north- 
rn group was discovered in 1791 by an Ameri* 
an, Ingraham, who gave it the name of Wash- 
figton Islands. Peculiar interest attaches to 
he Marquesas because of the fact that this ar- 
hipelago was the first noncontiguous territory 
o be annexed to the United States. This as- 
umption of sovereignty was proclaimed in 1813 
y Commodore David Porter, of the Essex, but 
lo action was taken by the government at Wash- 
ngton. The islands were left very much to 
hemselves until 1842, when they were annexed 
•y France. Consult Vincendon, lies Marquises 
Pans, 1843), and Churchill, Easter Island 
Washington, 1912). 

MABQTJESS. See Marquis. 

MAB^QUETBY (Fr marquetene, from war- 
}ueter, to inlay, from marque, mark). A decora- 
ive or pictorial inlay (q.v.) on furniture, of 
hin pieces of wood or veneer, ivory, bone, brass, 
.ortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc Marquetry 
s the French name for what the Italians cail 
.arsia (q.v.), from which it was derived. The 
nost famous French maker of marquetry was 
\ndr€ Charles Boulle ( q v. ) He was the nephew 
)f Pierre Boulle, who married the daughter of 
.he King’s marqueteur, Jean Mac6, of Blois. On 
ihe death in 1672 of Jean Mac6 after 30 years 
n the royal service with lodgings at the Louvre, 
2/olbert wrote to the King, who was absent from 
Paris on a military campaign* “The 4h6n%ste 
vho used to make the panels of frogs is dead; 
le has a son who is not skillful in his profes- 
sion. A man named Boulle is the most skillful 
man in France. Your Majesty will ordain, if it 
pleases him, to which of these he wishes to grant 
his lodgings in the galleries.” Louis XIV re- 
plied: “The lodgings in the galleries to the most 
skillful,” which of course meant Andr4 Charles. 
Realizing that the sombre tones of ebony were 
not satisfactorily softened either by pietra dura 
(q.v.) ornament or by the ivory inlays of Italy 
and Flanders, he increased the amount of col- 
ored ornament and lessened the amount of ebony 
groundwork, developing especially the art of 
brass and tortoise-shell inlay. His process was 
similar to that of wood marquetry, which he 
also employed extensively. He glued together 
two sheets of brass, or white metal, upon two 
sheets of tortoise shell and cut the outline of 
the design through all the four layers The re- 
sult was four replicas of the pattern and four 
replicas of the ground or matrix By inserting 
the metal patterns in the tortoise-shell grounds, 
and the tortoise-shell patterns in the metal 
grounds, two complete sets were obtained. The 
first two, known as Boulle pr&rni^re-partie, are 
preferable, being less shiny and taking the en- 
graving better than when the pattern is in the 
dark tortoise shell of contre-Boulle. Boulle also 
accentuated salient points of the framework of 
his furniture with brass and bronze mounts and 
gilded carving. Splendid examples of his work 
are the two armoires that broujght £12,000 at the 
Hamilton sale, and the marriage coffer at 
Ijouvre, illustrated in color on Plate XL of 


Foley’s Deoorative Furniture (London, 1910). 
An incendiary fire that destroyed his workshops 
in 1720, with their wonderful collation of fur- 
niture, models, and materials, ruined him, so 
that he bequeathed to his four sons an incubus 
of debts. Among great French marquetry 
makers of the eighteenth century are Foulet, 
Oeben, and Riesener. In the Wallace collection, 
London, there is a desk once part of the French 
crown furniture, sold in Holland to Sir William 
Hamilton, purchased from him in Naples by Sir 
Richard Wallace, and signed “Riesener fecit,” 
with the date, Feb 20, 1769. It is similar in 
design to the famous Bureau du Roi Louis XV 
in the Louvre, of which there is a copy in the 
Wallace collection. From the Netherlands, 
where tarsia flourished during both the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it came to England 
during the reign of William and Mary, and to 
some extent before During the Georgian period 
(see Interior Decoration, Furniture) it was 
largely supplanted by carving, until the classic 
revival of the Adam period, beginning about 
1760, when it in turn supplanted carving. Con- 
sult F. H. Jackson, Intarsia and Marquetry 
(New York, 1903). See Furniture. 

MABQUETTE, mar-k^t^ A city and the 
county seat of Marquette Co , Mich., 400 mil<*s 
by rail north of Chicago, on Iron Bay, an inlet 
of Lake Superior, and on the Duluth, South 
Shore, and Atlantic and the Munising, Mar- 
quette, and Southeastern railio«ids (Map* Michi- 
gan, B 2) The city, noted for its charming 
scenery, clear and cool atmosphere, and fine 
buildings and streets, is popular as a summer 
resort, and is the principal shipping point for the 
mineral wealth, mainly iron, of the region It 
has a fine harbor and regular steamship com- 
munication with important lake ports, and its 
ore docks, well equipped with the latest devices 
for handling traffic, are among the largest in 
the world. There are blast furnaces, redstone 
and trap-rock quarries, chemical works, iron- 
works, foundries, and machine shops, carriage, 
sash, door, and blind factories, lumber mills, 
a wood-alcohol plant, etc Among the not- 
able structures are the United States Govern- 
ment building, city hall, courthouse. Northern 
State Normal School, new manual training and 
high school, opera house, Peter Wliite Public 
Library, Protestant Episcopal, Roman and 
French Catholic cathedrals. Catholic Orphanage, 
St. Marv and St Luke hospitals. Father Mar- 
quette Monument, and the State House of Cor- 
rection and Branch of State Prison in Upper 
Peninsula. Presque Isle, a headland of 400 acres 
north of Marquette, was presented to the city by 
the Federal government and has been converted 
into an attractive park. The water works, elec- 
tric-light plant, power plant, costing $500,000, 
a cemetery, electric-supply shop, and a stone 
crusher are owned by the municipality. Mar- 
quette, named in honor of Pfere Marquette, the 
French missionary explorer, was settled in 1845, 
when the rich deposits of iron ore began to be 
exploited. The first dock was completed in 
1854 and a railroad to the mines three years 
later The city’s subsequent prosperity has been 
marked. In 1913 it adopted the commission 
form of government. Pop., 1900 10,058; 1910, 
11,503; 1914 (U. S. est.), 12,117; 1920, 12,718. 

MABQUETTE, Jacques (1637-75). A 
French missionary and explorer in America. He 
was born at Laon in France. When 17 he 
entered the Jesuit Order, and in 1666 was sent 
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as a missionary to Canada. There his supe- 
riors sent him to the country of the Upper 
Lakes, and in 1668 he founded the Mission of 
Sault Ste. Marie. In 1673 Marquette, who was 
then in charge of the newly founded mission 
at Mackinaw, was instructed to accompany Louis 
Joliet on his expedition, sent by the Governor, 
Count Frontenac, to find the Mississippi. Seven 
men, in two birch canoes, set out on May 17. 
They went to Green Bay, up the Fox River, the 
rapids of which they passed by portage, and then 
on to its source, where guides were obtained 
from an Indian village They crossed to the 
Wisconsin and floated down that stream for a 
week. On June 17 they entered the Missis- 
sippi, on the waters of which another week was 
passed before they reached a village of Illinois 
Indians. They passed the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, and at the mouth 
of the Arkansas found Indian villages, whose 
occupants received them with great kindness and 
no little curiosity. The voyagers continued 
southward to lat. 33® 40', then, fearing lest 
they should be made prisoners by the Spaniards, 
tliey started on the return trip. On reaching the 
Illinois River they ascended it, and are sup- 
posed to have made the portage from the head 
of this stream to Lake Michigan, at or near 
the site of Chicago After an absence of four 
months and a voyage in canoes of 2550 miles, 
they again made Green Bay, in the latter part of 
September In October (1674) Marquette ob- 
tained permission from his superior to found a 
mission among the Illinois Indians With 10 
canoes he went to Green Bay, made a difiicult 
portage through the forest to Lake Michigan, 
and followed the west shore of the lake to the 
Chicago River, where the party built a hut and 
passed the winter, as Marquette had become so 
enfeebled by illness that it was impossible for 
him to proceed farther In March he was able 
to resume the journey. The party crossed the 
portage to the Illinois River and were most 
hospitably received at the Indian town of Kas- 
kaskia Marquette’s condition was so serious 
that his party was forced to turn liomeward. 
They reached Lake Michigan and followed the 
eastern shore towards Michilimackinac Mar- 
quette did not live to reach his post, dying on 
May 18, 1675, near a small stream, a little south 
of that which now bears his name He was 
buried in the wilderness, but in 1676 the bones 
weie exhumed by a party of Ottawa converts 
and carried to the mission of St. Ignace, north 
of Mackinaw, where they were interred beneath 
the floor of the chapel. Marquette was a man of 
singular sweetness and serenity of disposition, 
and his influence over the Indians was great and 
beneficent 

Bibliography. Jared Sparks, ‘*Life of Father 
Marquette,” in Library of American Biography, 
vol. X (New York, 1854) ; ** Joliet and Marquette 
on the Mississippi,” in Old South Leaflets, An- 
nual Senes, vol. vii (Boston, 1889); R. G. 
Thwaites (ed.), Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 
1896) ; id., Father Marquette (New York, 1902) ; 
J D. G Shea, Early Voyages Up and Down the 
Mississippi (Albany, 1902) ; id.. Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi (2d ed., ib., 
1903) ; Francis Parkman, **La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West,” in France and 
England in Eorth America, part iii (Boston, 
1907); John Finley, French in the Heart of 
America (New York, 1915). 
jCABQUETTE XTNZVEBSITY. A Roman 


Catholic institution ior higher education, founded 
at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1864. The university 
includes a college of arts and sciences and schools 
of law, engineering, economics, medicine, dentis- 
try, pharmacy, and music. There is also an 
academic and a premedical department. The 
total attendance in all departments in 1914-15 
Was 1187. Of these 270 were in the academic 
department; in the collie of arts and sciences 
there were 40; in the school of law 140; in the 
school of engineering 60 ; in the school of econom- 
ics 87 ; in the school of medicine 140 ; in the 
school of dentistry 180; in the school of phar- 
macy 70; in the school of music 160; and in the 
premedical department 40. The instructors in 
various departments numbered 254. The univer- 
sity has no foundation funds, but is entirely de- 
pendent on tuition fees and gifts. The medical 
college has a “Class A” rating from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The value of the 
grounds, buildings, and equipment is estimated 
at about $800,000. The main library contains 
about 15,000 volumes and the department libra- 
ries about 16,000 volumes. The president in 
1915 was James Grimmelsman, S.J. 

MARQUEZ, mflr^s, Leonardo (cl820-?). 
A Mexican general. He served against the 
United States in the Mexican War, and was a 
prominent supporter of Santa Anna in the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1849 After the fall of 
that dictator Marquez espoused the cause of 
Miramon and Zuloaga against Juarez. In 1862 
he took up the cause of the French, and rendered 
important service to the establishment of the 
power of Maximilian, by whom he was placed 
at the head of the regular army, and was, in 
1864, given the mission to Constantinople. He 
returned in 1866, and a year later, when the 
French withdrew, he undertook to organize a 
native army to support the Empire. In October, 
1866, Maximilian made him a division com- 
mander and in March, 1867, sent him to Mexico 
City to form a cabinet and raise troops for the 
relief of Quer4taro. He joined Maximilian at 
Querrtaro, but broke through the besiegers and 
made his way to Mexico City for the purpose of 
organizing a "force to relieve the Emperor. Find- 
ing this impossible, he conceived the plan of 
setting up an independent government of his 
own in the Southern States, with Puebla as its 
capital. He was defeated before he could reach 
that city and returned to Mexico, where he was 
besieged by General Diaz. The city was cap- 
tured, June 21, 1867, and Marquez, after re- 
maining in concealment for several months, made 
his way to Vera Cruz, and then to Havana. He 
was expressly excluded from the amnesty of 
1870. As a soldier and politician his motives 
were less marred by personal ambition than 
those of most of the leaders of Mexican affairs. 
He was fanatical and cold-blooded in his dis- 
regard of human life, receiving the nickname of 
“The Tiger of Tacubaya” for the wholesale exe- 
cutions which followed one of his guerrilla vic- 
tories in 1859, though he allied the express 
order of Miramon as an explanation. For an 
account of Marquez’s military career consult 
H. H Bancroft, History of Mexico, vols. v and 
vi (San Francisco, 1888). 

MARQUIS, mhr^kwls, or MARQUESS (OF. 
markis, marquis, Fr. marquis, from ML. mor- 
chensis, prefect of a frontier town, from maroha, 
marca, from OHG. marka, boundary, march). 
The degree of nobility which in the peerage of 
England ranks next below duke. Marquises were 
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Buch as the taking of auspices, by a banquet, 
and by the ceremonial taking of the wife to the 
husband’s house, but none of these things was 
necessary: consensus, non concuhitus, faat 
nupttaa. In the course of time the consensual 
marriage supplanted all other forms except the 
confarreatio, which was occasionally used in 
some of the old families until the empire became 
Christian. The consensual marriage was a “free 
marriage” in two senses: it gave the husband 
no power over the person or property of his 
wife, and it was dissoluble at the will of either 
party. 

Marriage could be established when both par- 
ties had reached the age of puberty, which was 
fixed at the completed fourteenth year for 
males, at the completed twelfth for females. 
Betrothal (q.v.), sponsalta, could take place at 
any time after the seventh year. When the 
parties, or either of them, were under paternal 
authority, no betrothal or marriage was valid 
without the paternal authorization. 

The remarriage of widows was regarded in the 
older Roman ethics as improper, but it was 
never legally prohibited. In the later Imperial 
law it was prohibited for ten months, unless 
within that period a child had been born In 
the later Imperial law, certain property disad- 
vantages were attached to second marriages, 
both as regarded husbands and wives; but the 
object was not to penalize second marriages, but 
to secure the interests of the children of the 
previous marriages. 

Early German Law. The usual form of 
marriage among the Scandinavians, the Ger- 
mans proper, and the Anglo-Saxons was wife- 
purchase. The girl was bought from her father 
or guardian, and delivered by the father or 
guardian to the buyer. Abduction of a girl with- 
out payment seems to have been regarded as a 
mode of marriage, but the husband did not ob- 
tain complete marital authority until he had 
paid the customary compensation to the father or 
guardian. In the earliest written laws the price 
paid is beginning to be regarded as something 
that belongs to the woman, not to the father or 
guardian, it is dos or dower in the later English 
sense — i e., a provision for widowhood — and in- 
stead of paying it over to the father or guardian, 
the bridegroom gives security for its payment 
on his death to his widow. In the earliest writ- 
ten laws also the purchase marriage consists of 
two separate transactions: (1) the agreement 
between the bridegroom and the bride’s father or 
guardian, in which each formally binds himself 
to perform his part of the contract, and (2) the 
delivery of the bride, together with the payment 
of the price or the giving of security for its 
payment to the widow. As the formal contract 
of 'the old German law consisted in the giving of 
symbolic pledges, wetiha, the first of these trans- 
actions was a wadtatto (Anglo-Saxon, hewed- 
dung), while the second was a “giving” (Anglo- 
Saxon, gifta). The wadtatio was more than a 
betrothal, it was an inchoate marriage. It pro- 
duced some of the legal results of marriage, 
while other results attached to the giving, and 
others again to cohabitation. In the later 
development of the German law the wadiatio was 
described as Verlohung or promising, and con- 
sisted in the exchange of promises between bride- 
groom and bride, and the giving became the 
Trauung or intrusting. YerUihung, however, in 
the German view, was always something more 
than a Roman betrothal, and the German view 


was not without infiuence upon the development 
of the canon law. 

Boman Canon Law. The Roman Catholic 
church considers marriage as a sacrament which 
conveys divine grace to the recipients for the 
purpose of enabling them to perform well the 
duties of the conjugal state. This aspect has 
nothing to do with the validity of the marriage 
as a civil contract, nor does the Church* by this 
teaching deny that valid marriages are contracted 
outside its communion. But, considered as a 
sacrament of the Catholic church, it cannot be 
received by an unbaptized person, or properly by 
any one who is in a state of mortal sin By the 
general view of theologians, since the consent 
of the parties is considered the essential part of 
the sadVament, they are themselves held to be 
the “ministers” of it: the priest simply adds 
the Church’s benediction. Since marriage was 
considered a sacrament, it was early asserted 
that as such its regulation fell within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Church. The claim 
was recognized, and in the exercise of its juris- 
diction the Church developed a uniform law of 
marriage for all Western Christendom It did 
not claim to regulate the property relations of 
husband and wife, but it regulated the estab- 
lishment and determined the validity of mar- 
riages. The principal inference which the Church 
drew from the sacramental theory was that mar- 
riage was indissoluble. The Church courts could 
declare that an existing union was not a valid 
marriage, i.e., they could declare a mairiage 
null, on account of circumstances antecedent to 
or simultaneous with its establishment, and 
they could grant a separation from bed and 
board on account of circumstances that had 
arisen since the marriage, but tliey could not 
dissolve a marriage validly established by reason 
of any occurrences subsequent to its establish- 
ment. 

There were numerous grounds on which a 
marriage could be set aside or annulled, called 
dividing or destructive impediments {impedi- 
menta dirtmentia), such as a previous mariiage, 
a previous vow of celibacy, a difference of re- 
ligion, impotence, etc To the dividing impedi- 
ments belonged also relationship wuthin the for- 
bidden degrees. The wide range of this impedi- 
ment was perhaps the most peculiar feature of 
the canon law. The Church not only forbade 
marriage by reason of consanguinity and the 
legal affinity established by marriage , it attached 
the same result to the spiritual relationship es- 
tablished by participation in the sacraments of 
baptism and of confirmation, and to the illegiti- 
mate affinity established by unlawful concuhitus ; 
and it carried prohibitions based on affinity to 
the same degree as those based on blood kinship. 
Before 1215 the impediments of consanguinity 
and affinity extended to the seventh degree, but 
at the fourth Latcran Council Innocent III lim- 
ited the prohibition based on consanguinity and 
affinity to the fourth degree (the seventh by the 
reckoning of the civil law, e.g., third cousins). 
From all these impediments of relationship, 
except those between ascendants and descendants 
and brother and sister, dispensation might be 
granted, as also from a vow of celibacy, a dif- 
ference of religion, and lack of age. Ladk of age, 
moreover, and lack of consent, were curable 
defects. In most cases, therefore, these dividing 
impediments did not render the marriages void, 
but only voidable. The hardships logicaUy re- 
sulting from the annulment of marriage were 
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lessened by the doctrine of the ^'putative mar- 
riage ” Where one of the parties to the invalid 
marriage was unaware of the impediment, that 
party, and also any children born of the union, 
were entitled to all the rights which would have 
been theirs if the marriage had been valid. In 
particular, the children were legitimate. This 
doctrine, however, reached over into a field 
which, even in tlie Middle Ages, was regarded as 
secular. The Church could say what was and 
what was not a mariiage, but it could not regu- 
late all the civil results ot marriage, nor all the 
civil results of its annulment. 

Other impediments were known as “impeding” 
or “prohibitive.” To this class belonged, for ex- 
ample, a precontract de futuro (i.e., a previous 
betrothal to another person) ; also the non- 
observance of ecclesiastical rules regarding banns. 
Disregard of such impediments subjected the 
ofiender to penalties, but did not invalidate the 
marriage 

It should be noted, however, that the Church’s 
view of betrothal changed in the twelfth century. 
In the early Middle Ages the Church was 
strongly influenced by the German idea that be- 
trothal was an inchoate marriage. In the twelfth 
century it went back to the Roman view that an 
agreement de futuro was a thing wholly distinct 
from marriage. Nevertheless some concessions 
were still made to German ideas. It was ad- 
mitted that an agreement to marry in future 
and subsequent concubttua constituted marriage. 
Moreover, mariiages not consummated were 
treated somewhat differently from those which 
had been consummated : they were annulled with 
more freedom. 

On the whole, the canonical marriage was the 
consensual marriage of the Roman law, made 
indissoluble The ages of consent were the same, 
14 and 12 It was customary to publish banns, 
to exchange trothplight at the church door, and 
to have the marriage consecrated by the priest 
inside of tlie church, but none of these things 
was necessary. The sacrament of marriage was 
one which the parties could administer to each 
other, and the clandestine unconsecrated mar- 
riage was completely valid. The consent of par- 
ents to the marriages of their children, which 
was required by the Roman law, was not re- 
quired by the Church, not even in the case of 
minors. The law was changed, after the Ref- 
ormation, by the Council of Trent, which de- 
(Teed that a marriage, to be valid, must be cele- 
brated by the priest of the parish or by some 
other priest delegated by him for the purpose in 
the presence of two or three witnesses. This de- 
cree, however, was not put in force in all Catho- 
lic countries (it is affirmed that it was not in- 
troduced into the American possessions of 
Spain), and where the Tridentine laws are not 
in force, the Catholic church continues to recog- 
nize the secret and unconsecrated marriage. 

Protestant Ecclesiastical. Iaw. The Prot- 
estant churches of the Continent rejected the 
sacramental theory of marriage. They regarded 
divorce as admissible. Luther revived the theory 
that betrothal was an inchoate marriage, and 
this view was dominant until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In order to suppress secret marriages the 
Protestant churches demanded the consent of 
parents, or the presence of witnesses, or an 
ecclesiastical ceremony, or all these things; and 
before the end of the century it was held that 
the ecclesiastical marriage was the only perfect 
marriage; but in the cases where oonouhitus had 
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occurred after a promise of marriage, it was 
usual not only to compel the man to go through 
the religious ceremony, but to “supply” his 
assent when he refused to give it. The impedi- 
ments to marriage based on consanguinity and 
affinity were greatly reduced. Consanguinity 
was treated as a bar only within the third or 
fourth degree, affinity only in the direct line. 
Spiritual kinship was not recognized. There was 
manifested also a tendency to treat fraud as a 
ground for annulling marriage, providing it was 
made clear that but for the fiaud the marriage 
would not have been contracted. Some of these 
changes were made by civil legislation, but until 
the nineteenth century legislation was for the 
most part guided by ecclesiastical opinion. 

Modern Continental Legislation. Even in 
Catholic countries marriage is governed at the 
present time by civil legislation. The most im- 
portant innovation of the nineteenth century is 
the civil marriage In the eighteenth century 
publicity of marriage, established in Catholic 
countries by tlie Tridentme decrees, was secured 
in Protestant states in the same way, i.e., by 
compulsory religious marriage. In some states 
it was demanded that the rites of the established 
Church be observed, but exceptions were gener- 
ally made in favor of the adherents of other con- 
fessions or of no confession, first, by permitting 
marriage to be celebrated according to the forms 
of any recognized confession, and finally by es- 
tablishing civil marriage, i e , marriage before a 
civil officer. The civil marriage is regularly pre- 
ceded by notices, posted or otherwise published 
in the domicile of each of the parties, and the 
civil officer does not proceed to the marriage un- 
til he is satisfied that all the requirements of 
the law have been observed. At the outset the 
parties could choose between civil and religious 
marriage, or the religious marriage was made 
compulsory only upon members of the state 
church. Such a choice exists to-day in Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal In a larger number of 
Continental states, however, civil marriage is 
obligatory The parties may add a religious 
ceremony, but the religious marriage has no 
legal effect. This system obtains in France, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The age of consent has generally been raised 
(to 18 and 15 in France, to 21 and 16 in Ger- 
many), but not in Spam. The consent of parents 
or guardians is required for the marriage of 
minors, and in many legislations the consent of 
parents is requireci even after majority. In 
some of these legislations, the only result at- 
tached to parental opposition after majority is 
to delay the marriage. In Germany, if the op- 
position of the parents appears unreasonable, 
the necessary consent can be given by the court. 
The Roman rule forbidding remarriage of a 
woman within the ten months following the dis- 
solution of the previous marriage is generally 
retained in modem legislations. The hindrances 
based on consanguinity and affinity vary con- 
siderably in different states. In Germany con- 
sanguinity is a bar only in the direct line and 
between brothers and sisters; affinity is a bar 
only in the direct line. In France uncle and 
niece, aunt and nephew, and brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law are forbidden to intermarry, but 
dispensation may be granted by the head of the 
state. Even in the more conservative Catholic 
countries there is a tendency to limit the impedi- 
ments of consanguinity and affinity. In Spain 
marriages within the fourth degree are pro^ 
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hibited, but for non-Catholics the restriction 
reaches no further than to first cousins. As 
regards lack of consent, the doctrines of the 
canon law are generally followed in the modem 
civil legislations. Fraud per se does not gener- 
ally invalidate a marriage, but in the German 
Code fraud by which consent has been induced 
has this effect, 

English Common Law, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment. That the general ecclesiastical law of 
Western Christendom prevailed in the British 
Islands until the Reformation, and that it con- 
tinued to prevail after the Reformation until 
changed by Parliamentary enactments, was not 
seriously questioned by the courts until 1843. 
In that year the House of Lords decided, in 
Queen v, Millis (10 Clark and Finelly, 534), 
that, even before the Reformation, there was a 
special ecclesiastical law of England and Ireland, 
which was not in all points identical with the 
Roman canon law; that, in particular, the Ro- 
man doctrine that parties could contract a valid 
marriage by consent alone had never been a rule 
of English ecclesiastical law; that, on the con- 
trary, the assistance and benediction of a priest 
had always been essential to a perfect marriage 
in England and Ireland. This decision denied, 
accordingly, that the form of marriage which is 
still known in the United States as the *^com- 
mon-law marriage” had ever been a perfect mar- 
riage at English common law. The correctness 
of this decision has been widely questioned, and 
further historical investigation has strengthened 
the opposite opinion (sec Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, II, 372, and Maitland, 
Canon Law in England). The opposite theory 
has always been held by the courts of the United 
States, and the decision in Queen v. Millis has 
not been accepted by the courts of Canada. 

The marriage of which the validity was de- 
nied in Queen v Millis was an Irish marriage. 
As far as England was concerned, the question 
had been settled by the Acts 26 Geo II, c 33 
(Lord Hardwicke’s Act) and 4 Geo IV, 76, which 
required a Church marriage preceded by the pub- 
lication of banns, except when a special license 
was secured, and which declared any other form 
of marriage invalid Church marriage meant 
marriage according to the forms of ^e Estab- 
lished church, and from 1753 to 1836 no ex- 
ceptions were made except in the cases of Quak- 
ers and Jews Lord Russell’s Act, 6 and 7 Wil- 
liam IV, c. 85, supplemented by Acts 1 Viet., 
c. 22, and 19 and 20 Viet., c. 119, furnished a 
choice between marriage according to the forms 
of the Established church, marriage according 
to the forms of other registered confessions, and 
civil marriage before a registrar. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act further demanded the assent of par- 
ents or guardians to the marriage of minors, and 
the fact that it did not operate outside England 
led to the numerous “Gretna Green” marriages 
over the Scottish border. At present, under later 
acts of Parliament, the same election between 
various forms of marriage is given in Scotland 
and in Ireland as in England — an election be- 
tween religious marriage according to the rites 
of any recognized confession and civil marriage. 
In Scotland the formless marriage still exists, 
as it still exists in the great majority of the 
commonwealths of the United States. All that 
is necessary to establish the marriage is the con- 
sent or agreement in presenti, i.e., an agreement 
of marriage as distinct from an agreement to 
many at some future tima 


With the requirement of public marriage in 
England and Ireland, the canonical rule that an 
agreement to marry followed by ooncubitus is 
marriage has been abrogated. In Scotland the 
rule is maintained In the United States there 
is a conflict of authorities. Even at the canon 
law the rule was based on a presumption that 
consent in presenti had intervened, but this pre- 
sumption was not rebuttable. Some of the 
American courts treat the presumption as rebut- 
table; a few decline to recognize the rule. Of 
course neither in Scotland nor in the United 
States will a relation which was originally mere- 
tricious be transformed into marriage by a prom- 
ise to marry ; nor was any such result recognized 
by the Catholic church. In accordance with the 
common rules, the common-law ages of consent 
are 14 and 12 If either party, by reason of 
idiocy, imbecility, or insanity, does not com- 
prehend the nature and effect of the marriage 
contract, there is no marriage; but if the lack 
of comprehension is due to intoxication, the 
marriage is not void, but only voidable. Mis- 
take, as at canon law, must be of such a char- 
acter that there was really no consent As re- 
gards fraud, the English courts follow the Ro- 
man ecclesiastical rule, that fraud per se is 
not a ground for annulling a marriage. As Sir 
F H. Jeune said (in Moss v Mors, 1897, P. I) 
268), where marriage is said to be annulled for 
fraud, it is really annulled because of tlie absence 
of consent The American courts, however, are 
inclined to admit that a marriage may be an- 
nulled by fraud, and they are especially inclined 
to admit such an annullment if the "marriage 
has not been consummated. 

In England, as elsewhere, the Reformation 
brought about a considerable reduction in the 
rohibitions of marriage based on relationship, 
tatutes of Henry VHI, repealed in part by a 
statute of Edward VI and wholly repealed by a 
statute of Philip and Mary, were partially re- 
vived in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign and 
the provision that survived simply stated that 
“no prohibition, God’s law except," shall trouble 
or impeach any marriage outside the Levitical 
degrees ” This was interpreted by the ecclesias- 
tical courts to mean that consanguinity and 
afiinity were impediments to marriage as "far as 
the third degree of civil computation Under 
this rule a man might not marry his aunt or his 
niece or the daughter of his deceased wife’s 
sister, but might marry his first cousin Rela- 
tionship by the half blood was put on the same 
footing as that by the full blood, and illegitimate 
consanguinity was treated as equivalent to legiti- 
mate blood relationship. On the other hand, the 
illegitimate or natural affinity of the canon law, 
which was affirmed in 28 Henry VIIT, c 7, is held 
to have disappeared from English law with the 
repeal of that statute. The courts regarded mar- 
riages within the forbidden degree as voidable 
rather than void, but such marriages were de- 
clared void by Act of 5 and 6 William IV 
(1835). Repeated efforts to legalize marriage 
with the deceased wife’s sister were finally 
crowned with success in 1907. In all the British 
colonies the prohibitions based on collateral 
affinity have been removed 

As to proof of marriage, the common law ad- 
mits any evidence of matrimonial consent. 
Where a formal marriage, religious or civil, has 
token place, it is presumed, until the contrary 
is shown, that the parties were able to marry, 
that their consent was complete and free, and 
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that all necessary forms were observed. If no 
formal marriage has taken place, or none is 
proved, the fact that the parties have lived 
together as husband and wife, have acknowledged 
themselves, or have been generally reputed, to 
be husband and wife, raises a presumption of 
marriage. This presumption, however, is in- 
validated if it can be shown that the relation 
was illicit in its origin. 

It IS a peculiar feature of the English and 
American common law that it gives an action for 
damages for breach of contract to marry. See 
Breach 

Foreign Marriages. The question whether 
and under what conditions a court of law will 
recognize as marriage a union established in 
another jurisdiction is a question of conflict of 
laws (q.v ). The general rule, all over the 
civilized world, is that if the forms required 
where the marriage was established have been 
observed, the marriage will be recognized as 
formally perfect everywhere. The capacity of 
parties to marry is determined, according to the 
prevailing European theory, by the law of their 
domicile, and the English courts now follow 
this rule. In some of the European states, how- 
ever, capacity to marry is determined by the 
law of the country of which the person is a 
citizen or subject, whether he or she be domiciled 
there or elsewhere. In the United States the 
courts follow the older English decisions, ac- 
cording to which the capacity of the parties to 
marry, as well as the sufficiency of the forms 
observed, is determined by the law of the State 
in which the marriage takes place, so that citi- 
zens of any State can escape the restrictions im- 
posed by their own State by simply crossing 
the line into a jurisdiction where those restric- 
tions are not imposed. 

Statutory Buies in the United States. 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act did not apply to the Colo- 
nies, and never became a part of the common law 
of the United States. In nearly all of the 
United States, however, statutes have been 
enacted providing for a ceremonial marriage, 
and in most cases requiring also a license to 
marry granted by the properly constituted offi- 
cer, usually the clerk of the municipality where 
the marriage is solemnized or the officer having 
supervision over vital statistics. 

The marriage ceremony is usually required to 
be performed in the presence of two or more 
witnesses, by a priest or clergyman of some 
church, or by certain enumerated civil officers, 
such as j'udges of courts of record, justices of 
the peace, police justices, mayors, aldermen of 
cities, and county clerks. Various penalties are 
imposed for failure to comply with the provisions 
of the statute, and in some States intentional 
violation of the law is made a criminal offense. 
In most States, in the absence of a positive pro- 
vision of the statute that marriages not comply- 
ing with the requirements of the statute shall be 
void, the statute is deemed to be directory only, 
and not in any manner to affect the validity of 
the so-called common-law marriage. This is sub- 
stantially the law in all of the States except 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia, in all of which 
it is held that the common-law marriage has 
been abolished by statute. But in some of these 
States, notably Massachusetts, Washington, and 
West Virginia, there are validating statutes 
providing that mere irregularities when an at- 


tempt is made in good faith to comply with the 
statute shall not affect the validity of the 
marriage. 

A statute of New York, passed in 1901, re- 
quires a nonceremonial marriage to be evidenced 
by a written agreement to be entered into in the 
presence of two witnesses and acknowledged in 
the same manner as conveyances of real estate. 
It would seem that this statute does away with 
common-law marriage in New York. 

In many of the United States the age at which 
an infant may consent to marry has been raised 
by statute to 16 and in some of the States to 
18 years. These statutes do not, however, change 
the common-law rule that such marriages are 
not void, but voidable only at the option of the 
infant or of his parent or guardian. See 
Infant. 

In Connecticut and Minnesota epileptics and 
feeble-minded persons are not allowed to marry, 
and several States have somewhat similar stat- 
utes. Michigan prohibits the marriage of per- 
sons afflicted with venereal disease. Twenty-five 
States prohibit marriage between whites and 
persons of negro descent, four States between 
whites and Indians, and five States between 
whites and Chinese In 17 States the marriage 
of first cousins is forbidden. 

Bibliography. On the history of marriage as 
an institution, consult: E. A Westermarck, The 
History of Human Marriage (3d ed , New York, 
1902) ; G. E. Howard, A History of Matrimomal 
Institutions (Chicago, 1904) ; Charles Letour- 
neau. The Evolution of Marriage and of the 
Family, translated from the French (New York, 
1911) These are general works. The original 
studios which have developed the scientific theory 
of the subject are* L. H. Morgan, The League 
of the Ho-d4-no-sau-nee or Iroquois (Rochester, 
1849, reprinted. New York, 1904), the first work 
to direct scientific attention to the character of 
marital and kinship systems among uncivilized 
men; Sir Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius 
(London, 1870) ; L H. Morgan, “Systems of 
Consanguinity,” in Smithsonnan Institution, Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, vol. xvii (Washington, 
1870) ; id.. Ancient Society (New York, 1878) ; 
Dargun, Mutterrecht und Raubehe und ihre 
Reste im germamschem Recht und Leben (Bres- 
lau, 1883) ; J. F McLennan, Patriarchal Theory 
(London, 1885) ; Sir H. J. S. Maine, DissertOr 
tions on Early Law and Custom (New York, 
1886) ; J. F. McLennan, Studies in Ancient His- 
tory, two series (London, 1886-96) ; J. J. Bacho- 
fen. Das Mutterrecht (2d ed., Basel, 1897); 
Spencer and Guillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Australia (London, 1899) ; Ernest Crawley, The 
Mystic Rose: A Study of Primitive Mari'iage 
(New York, 1902) ; W. R. Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia (ib., 1903) ; Sir H. J. 
S. Maine, Ancient Law: Its Connection with 
Early History of Society and its Relation to 
Modem Ideas ( ib., 1907 ) ; C. R. Darwin, Descent 
of Mam (ib, 1909). For the Roman law: G. A. 
W. Rossbach, Romisohe Ehe (Stuttgart, 1853) ; 
Otto Karlowa, Romische Ehe und Manus (Bonn, 
1868) . For the old German law: Rudolph Sohm, 
Das Recht der Eheschliessung, aus dem deutschen 
und canonischen Recht geschichtlich entwiokelt 
(Weimar, 1875) ; id., Trauung und Verlobung 
(ib., 1876) ; Emil Friedberg, Verlobung tmd 
Trauung (Leipzig, 1876) ; Rudolf Sohm, Znr 
Trauungsfmge (Heilbronn, 1879) ; the works on 
German legal history by A. Heusler, Institutionem 
des deutschen Prwatrechts (Leipzig, 1886) $ 
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R. Schroder (2d ed., ib., 1889) ; and Heinrich 
Brunner (ib., 1892>-94). For the ecclesiastical 
law, Catholic and Protestant: A. Esmein, Le 
manage en droit canontque (Paris, 1891) ; 
Binder, Katholtachcs Eherecht (4th ed., Frei- 
burg-im>Breisgau, 1891 ) ; .loseph Friesen, Ge- 
schichte des Kanontschem Ehereohta (2d ed., 
Paderborn, 1892 ) ; Joseph Schnitzer, KathoU- 
aches Eherecht (ib., 1898) ; and works on Kirch- 
cnrecht by J. F. Schulte (Giessen, 1886) ; A. L. 
Rich ter (8th ed., Leipzig, 1886) ; Emil Fried- 
lierg (4th ed., ib., 1895), For English ecclesias- 
tical law* Richard Burn, Eocicaiastioal Law (9th 
ed., London, 1842 ) ; Joseph Phillimore, Eccleai- 
astical Law of the Church of England (2d ed., 
ib., 1895). For modern civil marriage Rudolf 
Gneist, Die hurgerhche Eheachlieaaung (Berlin, 
1869) , Glasson, Manage civil (2d ed., Pans, 
1880). Comparative legislation* Lehr, Le man- 
age dans lea principaux pays ( Pans, 1899 ) Also : 
Bryce, “Marriage and Divorce Under Roman and 
English Law,” in Studies in History and Juris- 
prudence (Oxford, 1901), G. E. Howard, His- 
tory of Matrimonial Institutions, chiefly in Eng- 
land and the United States (Chicago, 1904) ; 
Avebury, Marriage, Totemism, oMd Religion (New 
York, 1911) , E. L Welin, Short History of 
Marriage, Marnage Rites, Customs and Folklore 
in Many Countnes and All Ages (London, 1913) ; 
E. J. Schuster, The Wife in Ancient and Modern 
Times (lb , 1914) ; W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship and 
Social Organization (ib., 1914) ; G. E Howard, 
The Family and Marriage : An Analytical Refer- 
ence Syllabus (Lincoln, Neb, 1914). See CuK- 
TESY; Divorce, Domestic Relations, Dower; 
Husband and Wife. 

MARRIAGE, Consanouineous. See Cross 
Breeding in Man. 

MARRIAGE, Impediments to See Impedi- 
ments TO Marriage 

MARRIAGE, Interracial. See Cross 
Breeding in Man 

MARRIAGE, Levirate. See Levirate Mar- 
riage. 

MARRIAGE A LA MODE, R la mod. A 
series of six paintings by Hogarth (1744) in the 
National Gallery, London, intended as designs 
for a series of engravings, as which they are 
most widely known. They show the results of 
a fashionable marriage between the son of an 
earl and the daughter of a rich London aider- 
man, in subjects as follows* I. The Marriage 
Contract, II After the Marriage (see illustra- 
tion imdcr Hogarth) *, III Visit to the Quack 
Doctor; IV The Countess’s Dressing Room, V. 
The Duel and Death of the Earl; VI. Death of 
the Countess. 

MARRIAGE AT CANA. A favorite sub- 
ject of Italian painters, especially of the Vene- 
tian school The most celebrated examples are 
those by Paolo Veronese in the Louvre (1563) 
and by Tintoretto in Santa Maria della Salute, 
Venice The former, one of the largest easel 
pictures in the world, contains over 130 figures, 
many of which are portraits of contemporary 
rulers and celebrities It represents an elaborate 
Venetian feast, with rich architectural back- 
ground. Other examples of this subject, which 
was a favorite one with Veronese, are in the 
Dresden Gallery and the Brera, Milan. In 
Tintoretto’s “Marriage at Cana” the table is 
set lengthwise in a large hall, with Christ at 
the farther end and guests along both sides, a 
remarkable piece of foreshortening. Other 
large canvases of the same subject are by 


Moretto da Brescia at San Fermo and by 
Scarsdlino in the Ferrara Gallery. 

MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. In the Eng- 
lish law of real property a trust of real estate 
created for the purpose of securing to a wife a 
separate interest therein for her life free from 
the control of her husband Such settlements 
were devised to protect the wife’s property rights 
from the absolute control which was by the com- 
mon law vested in the husband. This end was 
attained by conveying the land to trustees for 
the sole and separate use of the wife usually for 
life, though sometimes in fee. As the term *set- 
tlement,’ as a term of conveyancing, signified a 
conveyance of property to be held and enjoyed 
by two or more persons, as mother and child or 
children, in succession, a marriage settlement 
came to denote such a conveyance made to, or 
for the benefit of, a woman on her marriage, with 
remainder to her child or children, and this ir- 
respective of whether the wife’s estate was legal, 
and so subject to the husband's control, or equi- 
table and as such free from his control A mar- 
riage settlement is usually made in anticipation 
of a contemplated marriage, in which case it is 
known as an antenuptial settlement, but post- 
nuptial settlements are also common. See Hus- 
band AND Wife, Separate Property, Settle- 
ment 

MARRIED WOMAN. See Husband and 
Wife, Marriage; IIower; Separate Estate. 

MARRIOTT, John (1780-1825). An Eng- 
lish poet He was the son of Robert Marriott, 
rector of Cotesbach Church m Leicestershire, and 
was educated at Rugby and at Christ Church, 
Oxford ( B A., 1802 ; M A , 1806 ) . He left Oxford 
in 1804 to become tutor to George Henry, Lord 
Scott (died 1808), elder brother of the fifth Duke 
of Buccleuch While living at Dalkeith (1804- 
08) he made the intimate acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott Ordained priest in 1805, he re- 
ceived from the Buccleuch family the rectory of 
Church Lawford in Warwickshire Though he 
retained this benefice till his death, he resided 
mostly in Devonshire, serving in various curacies. 
To the third edition of Scott’s Minstrelsy he 
contributed three poems. Marriott’s best-known 
poem is “Marriage is Like a Devonshire Lane” 
(in Joanna Baillie’s Collection of Poems, 1823) 
He also wiote several popular hymns, as *‘Thou 
whose Almighty Word.” 

SEASBONS aXAC£S, ina'rdN' gla'aa' See 
Chestnut. 

MARROW (AS. mearg, mearh, OHG. marag, 
marg, Ger. Mark, connected with Welsh mer. 
Corn maru, OChurch Slav, mozgii, Av mazga, 
Skt. majjan, marrow, from majj, Lat mergers, 
to dip) A substance filling the cells and cavi- 
ties of the bones of mammals. There are two 
varieties, which are known as red marrow and 
yellow marrow. In some of the short bones, as 
the bodies of the vertebrae and the sternum, the 
marrow has a reddish color, and is found on 
analysis to contain 75 per cent of water, the 
remainder consisting of albuminous and fibrin- 
ous matter, with salts and a trace of oil. In 
the long bones of a healthy adult mammal the 
marrow occurs as a yellow, oily fiuid, contained 
in vesicles like those of common fat, which are 
embedded in the interspaces of the medullary 
membrane, a highly vascular membrane lining 
the interior of the bones. This marrow consists 
of 96 per cent of oil and 4 of water, connective 
tissue, and vessels. The capillary blood vessels 
are very abundant, and in those of red marrow 
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the red corpuscles of the blood are constantly 
recruited. The oily matter of the marrow is 
composed of the same materials as common fat, 
with the oleine (or fluid portion) in grater 
abundance. Being of low speciflc gravity, it is 
well suited to All the cavities of the bones and 
forms an advantageous substitute for the bony 
matter which preceded it in the young animal. 
Preparations of red bone marrow are in the 
market, for internal administration. They are 
useful in anaemia, when given with other recon- 
structives. 

MABBOW CONTBOVEBSY. One of the 
memorable struggles in the religious history of 
Scotland. It took its name from a book entitled 
the Marrow of Modem Dtvtnity, published at 
Oxford in 1645. The authorship of the book has 
been attributed, though probably incorrectly, to 
Edward Fisher. The high evangelical character 
of this work, and especially its doctrine of the 
free grace of God in the redemption of sinners, 
had made it jbl great favorite with certain of the 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, and in 1718 
an edition was published in Edinburgh by the 
Rev. James Hog of Garnock, followed in 1719 
by an explanatory pamphlet. A committee ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of the same 
year, after an examination, drew up a report 
which was presented to the Assembly of 1720, 
and the result was the formal condemnation of 
the doctrines of the Marrow, a prohibition to 
teach or preach them for the future, and an ex- 
hortation to the people of Scotland not to read 
them. This act of the Assembly was immediately 
brought by Thomas Boston before the presbytery 
of Selkirk, who laid it before the synod of 
Merse and Teviotdale The evangelical ministers 
in the Church, few in number, but supported by 
a veiy considerable amount of popular sympathy, 
resolved to present a representation to the next 
General Assembly (1721) complaining of the 
late act and vindicating the “truths” which it 
condemned A commission of the Assembly of 
1721 was appointed to deal with the ministers, 
and a scries of questions was put to them, to 
which answers were drawn up by Ebenezer 
Erskine and Gabriel Wilson. These replies did 
not prove satisfactory, and the “Marrow-men” 
were called before the bar of the Assembly 
(1722) and solemnly rebuked. The matter was 
then quietly dropped, but it really occasioned 
the secession of 1734. See Boston, Thomas; 
Ebskine, Ebenezeb 

MAB^BITCI^I. An ancient people in cen- 
tral Italy, on a narrow tract of land along the 
right bank of the river Aternus, now the Pescara. 
Their territory extended from the Apennines to 
the Adriatic; it lay between the Vestini on 
the northwest and the Frentani on the southeast, 
and between the Pseligni on the southwest and the 
Adriatic on the northeast. They were an inde- 
pendent nation, said to be descended from the 
Sabines, and generally were in alliance with 
their neighbors, the Marsi and the Pseligni. They 
entered into alliance with the Romans in 304 
B.C., but rebelled at the beginning of the Social 
War Their only place of importance was Teate, 
now Chieti, on the right bank of the Aternus. 
From an inscription, of about 250 b.c., known 
as the Bronze of Rapino, written in the Latin 
alphabet, but in an Oscan dialect, something is 
known of the dialect of the Marrucini. See 
Italic Languages, Marruoinian; and consult 
R S. Conway, The Italic Dialects (Cambridge, 
1897). 


HABBYAT, m&r^ri-ftt, Florence (1837-99). 
An English authoress, daughter of Captain Mar- 
ryat. She was born at Brighton, July 9, 1837, 
educated at home, and began writing at 12. She 
was twice married, first to Col. Ross Church, of 
the Madras Staff Corps, and second to Col. Fran- 
cis Lean, of the Royal Light Infantry. She died 
in London, Oct. 27, 1899. As a writer she first 
gained public attention by Love's Conflict 
(1865). Miss Marryat was also known as a 
lecturer, an operatic singer and a comedienne 
In collaboration with Sir C. L. Young she wrote 
Mtss Chester, a three-act drama, and in 1881 
she acted the principal comedy rOle in her own 
play. Her World. Her books. Action and miscel- 
laneous, number some 70, none of them, probably, 
destined to be long remembered. Her Life and 
Letters of Captain Marryat (1872) should, 
however, be mentioned. 

MABBYAT, Frederick (1792-1848). An 
English sailor and novelist, born in London, July 
10, 1792. On leaving school he entered the navy 
as midshipman. In 1812 he attained his lieu- 
tenancy. In 1814 he was Aghting on the Ameri- 
can coast His health gave way and he went 
home. He was made commander in 1815. In 
1820 he was in the sloop Beaver on the St. 
Helena station. After an able service he re- 
signed in 1830. During his naval career Marryat 
saved at great personal risk more than a dozen 
lives. He was rewarded on this score by a medal 
from the Royal Humane Society; and he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1819, 
mainly because he had adapted Popham’s signal 
system to the mercantile marine. He was also 
decorated by the King of France for “services 
rendered to science and navigation.” Marryat 
wrote easily and made money quickly, but he 
was somewhat lavish, and towards 1844 was in 
straitened circumstances Upon the Admiralty’s 
refusal to let him reenter the service he burst a 
blood vessel, and six months later, when almost 
well, he was mortally shocked by hearing that 
his son Frederick had been lost in the Avenger. 
He died Aug. 9, 1848, at Langham Among his 
numerous tales are the avowedly autobiographi- 
cal Frank Mildmay (1829) ; then Peter Simple 
(1834); Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836); The 
Phantom Ship (1839) ; Poor Jack (1840) ; The 
Privateer* 8 Man (1846). Consult Florence 
Marryat, Life and Letters of Captain Marryat 
(London, 1872), and David Hannay, Life (ib., 
1889) 

HABS (Lat., also Marmar, Mavors, or Mar- 
spiter, like Jupiter, Gk. ’'Apijs, Arfy, of unknown 
derivation ) . Among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans the god of war and tumult of battle. The 
Greek and Roman conceptions differ radically. 

Greek. Ares, though prominent in the poets, 
plays no large part in Greek cult or myth. It 
is true that a somewhat long list can be compiled 
of temples of the god, but he did not All a large 
place in religious thought, and at but few 
localities was his worship important. At Thebes 
and Athens he seems to have been more prom- 
inent than in other communities. At The^s he 
was said to have been father of the dragon who 
guarded his sacred spring and was slain by 
Cadmus (q.v.), who in the final reconciliation 
wedded Harmonia, daughter of Ares and Aphro- 
dite. Here, as often in Greek legend, Aphrodite 
appears as the recognized consort of Ares. The 
connection of Aphrodite with Hephaestus, and 
her adultery with Ares, though told in the 
Odyssey, book viii, was not everywhere canonical. 
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and Beems to have received its chief prominence 
at a late period. At Athens there was a cele- 
brated temple of Ares, with a statue of the god, 
by Alcamenes, and a legend which connected him 
with the founding of the court of the Areopagus. 
(See th^ articles Abbofagus; Venus.) He was 
said to have killed a son of Poseidon for an 
outrage on his daughter, and to have been tried 
by the 12 gods and acquitted on this hill, which 
henceforth, the Greeks said, bore his name. Cults 
of Ares in Thessaly and at Argos, Tegea, and 
Sparta are also mentioned. In legend Ares is 
commonly the son of Zeus and Hera, whose quar- 
relsome disposition he inherits. His sister in 
Homer is Ens, his sons Deimos (Terror) and 
Phohos (Fright), who go with him into battle. 
He is always greedy for war, battle, and blood- 
shed. The tumult of battle is his delight, and in 
later poets, as Sophocles, he appears as the sender 
of pestilence and destruction. In the Trojan 
War he fought with the Trojans, but he yielded 
to Athena, &e champion of the Greeks, and was 
even wounded by Diomede. He was certainly 
closely associated in the minds of the Greeks, 
from Homer onward, with Thrace, and there is, 
to many scholars, probability in the view that 
his worship was derived from Thracian tribes or 
their kindred. Another view, supported by O. 
Gruppe, emphasizes the importance of Ares in 
Boeotian story and cult, and holds that his wor- 
ship was carried thence to Thrace. In the earlier 
art, especially on vases, Ares is often bearded 
and regularly wears the full armor of a Greek 
soldier. In the fifth century and later this 
equipment disappears and the god is often rep- 
resented clad in the chlamys, or nude, though 
usually with his attributes of shield and spear. 
Among the most celebrated statues are the 
standing “Ares Borghese” ( sometimes called 
Achilles) in the Louvre, which goes back to a 
fifth-century work, and the seated “Ares Ludo- 
visi“ in Borne, which seems to be copied from a 
statue by Scopas (qv.), or, according to some, 
from a statue by Lysippus (q.v.), though the 
Erotes are probably the addition of the Hellen- 
istic copyist. Consult: O. Gruppe, Onechische 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, vol. ii 
(Munich, 1906) ; A. Fairbanks, The Mythology 
of Greece and Rome (New York, 1907) , the 
article “Ares,” in Friedrich Lfibker, Reallexikon 
dee klasatachen Altertums (8th ed., Leipzig, 
1914). 

Boman. Mars was an ancient Italian deity, 
worshiped in all parts of central and southern 
Italy. To some scholars he seems everywhere to 
have been the god of war; others think he was 
originally a god of vegetation. To early peoples 
agriculture and war are of prime importance; 
both long remained of prime importance to the 
Romans. At Rome his worship is among the 
most ancient and the most important. His tem- 
ple and oldest altar stood in the Campus Mar- 
tins; and another famous temple was just out- 
side the Porta Capena, to the south of the city. 
At each lustrum at the close of the census, when 
the oomitta centuriata, or Roman citizens as an 
army, gathered in the Campus Martins (see 
Censor; Comitia), the gathering was purified 
by leading around it the auovetaurilia (boar, 
ram, and bull) , an offering sacred to Mars, which 
was afterward sacrificed, and similar ceremonies 
are found in connection with other purifications, 
as of the city, villages, and even single farms. 
(See Ambabvalia.) The sacred emblems of 
Miurs were the spear and shield, said to have 


fallen from heaved, which were preserved in the 
Regia and were carried by the Salii (q.v.), 
priests of the god, in their festivals. The chief 
festivals of Mars were in the months of March 
(called Martins, from the god) and October, 
which are clearly connected with the opening 
and close of the, campaigning season. In legend 
Mars was the father by Rhea, or Rhea Silvia 
(q.v.), of Romulus and Remus. The wolf, a 
warlike beast, was sacred to Mars. So too, to 
some extent, were horses, which the Romans 
bred mainly for military purposes; the March 
festival in honor of Mars was known as the 
Equiria, and included horse racing. Augustus 
built in his forum a splendid temple to Mars 
Ultor (Mars the Avenger), because the god had 
helped him to avenge the death of his uncle and 
father by adoption, Julius Csesar. See Augus- 
tus, Forum of. Consult : W. W. Fowler, Roman 
Festwals (London, 1899) ; Georg Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Romer (2d ed, Munich, 
1911); and the article “Mars” in Friedrich 
Liibker, Reallexikon des klassiachen Altertums 
(8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

MABS. The first of the superior planets. 
Its mean distance from the sun is 141 5 million 
miles, or nearly { times that of the earth, its 
periodic time, 686 98 days; its diameter, 4230 
miles; volume, that of the earth; density, 
0 71, earth’s being unity Its orbit is inclined at 
an angle of 1® 15' 1” to the ecliptic, and, with 
the exception of the orbit of Mercury, has a 
greater eccentricity, viz., 0 09332, than that of 
any other major planet When it is nearest to 
the earth ( i e , in favorable opposition ) its ap- 
parent angular diameter is 25", but when far- 
thest away (i.e., in conjunction) its diameter is 
not more than 4". The axis of rotation is in- 
clined 24® 50' to the plane of the orbit and 
therefore the planet presents phenomena of sea- 
sons similar to the earth’s The diurnal rotation 
period of Mars is known very accurately from 
observations of surface markings to be 24 hours, 
37 minutes, 22.67 peconds. ^e planet shines 
With a red light and is a brilliant object in the 
heavens at midnight when near opposition 
Mars has two satellites, discovered by Hall in 
1877. They are very small, and visible with 
powerful telescopes only. The inner satellite, 
Phobos, revolves around the planet at a distance 
of only 3760 miles from its surface in 7 hours, 
39 minutes, which is less than one-third of the 
Martian day. Consequently, Phobos will rise 
in the west and set in the east, its real motion 
more than counterbalancing the apparent diurnal 
motion of Mars on its axis. The outer satellite 
is called Deimos; its period is 30 hours, 18 min- 
utes, and its distance from the surface of its 
primary is 12,500 miles. 

Beginning with the telescopic researches by 
Sir William Herschel, Mars has possessed special 
interest owing to the indication of the existence 
upon its surface of physical conditions not un- 
like those of the earth. Hie Martian seasons 
have already been mentioned. The “canal sys- 
tem” of Mars, suggested by Schiaparelli in 1877, 
has given rise to a careful study of the planet, 
rendered possible by the construction of our 
great modern telescopes. Many things seem to 
indicate that Mars is enveloped in an atmosphere 
with physical properties similar to those of the 
earth’s atmosphere. According to observations 
by Lowell, at Flagstaff, Ariz., carried on for six 
months, this atmosphere would appear to be of 
remarkable clearness. Two white patches, in the 
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neighborhood of the poles, are very conspicuous 
and so brilliant that they, in the proper light of 
the sun, have been seen sparkling like stars. 
They are generally explained as accumulations 
of snow and ice, and this view is supported by 
the fact that they change with the Martian 
seasons. 

A mixture of orange patches and gray-green 
markings is seen extending over more than half 
the surface of the planet in a central zone, al- 
most parallel to the equator. The orange patches 
are assumed to be land. This assumption is 
based upon the similar appearance that the great 
deserts of the earth would present under the 
same conditions. Also permanent markings on 
these patches have been observed. The gray- 
green markings were at first explained to be 
seas and Sir William Huggins discovered water 
in the atmosphere of Mars, but the observations 
of Douglas in Arizona (1894) and Barnard at 
the Lick Observatory (189G) seem to disprove 
the aqueous character of the ‘^seas.” In 1894 
Lowell and Pickering discovered, a month after 
the Martian vernal equinox, a dark belt con- 
nected with the south polar cap, which was ex- 
plained by them as a gathering of water result- 
ing from the melting of the cap by the summer 
heat. A similar appearance has been observed 
around the noith polar cap. 

Of all the markings that have been observed 
on the surface of Mars the ^^canals” have created 
the most interest. Since their first observation 
at the very favorable opposition of the planet in 
1877 they have been studied carefully at later 
favorable oppositions They have been described 
by observers as faint lines, becoming finer and 
straighter at closer observation, following the 
course of great circles, and distributed like a 
network over the surface of the planet Several 
appear to pass through the same point, at which 
round spots, called lakes, are seen. Various 
theories have been advanced for the explanation 
of this “canal system.” They were first taken to 
be waterways, and the change in their appear- 
ance was explained as due to the Martian sea- 
sons Pickering considered them to be tracts of 
land rather than waterways. Lowell advanced 
the view that these “canals” and “lakes” con- 
stituted a system of irrigation carried out by 
the inhabitants of Mars for the purpose of lead- 
ing the water obtained from the melting snow 
of the polar regions over the surface of tiie 
planet. It has been urged that the appearance 
of the canal system may be nothing but an 
optical illusion, but Lowell in 1905 obtained 
photographs which seem to settle decisively the 
question of the reality of the canals. 

Bibliography. Camille Flammarion, La 
plankte Mara et sea conditiona d^hahitahiUH 
( Paris, 1892 ) ; Meyer, D%e phyaiache Beachaffm- 
heit dea Planeten Mara und d%e Frage aetner 
Beivohnbarkett (Berlin, 1894) ; Percival Lowell, 
Mara and tta Oanala (New York, 1906) ; Simon 
*7ewcomb, Optical and Paychologioal Pnnetplea 
nvolved in the Interpretation of the So-Called 
"janala of Mara (Chicago, 1907) ; A. R. Wallace, 

'a Mara Habitable f (London, 1908); Percival 
^owell, Mara aa the Abode of Life (New York, 
909) ; C E. Housden, The Riddle of Mara, 
he Planet (London, 1914). See Astbonomy; 
^LANETS; Solar System. 

MABS, mfirs, Anius FRANgoiSE Hyfpolytx 
iouTBT, Mademoiselle ( 1779-1847 ) . A famous 
French actress. She was bom in Paris. Her 
ather was the actor Jacques Mon vel; her mother 


was an actress. Mademoiselle Mars-Boutet. At 
an early age she appeared at the Com^die Fran- 
^ise in personations of ingenuous childhood, but 
it was not till she had reached her twenty- 
fourth year that her first great success was 
obtained in UAbb4 de V4p4e, in the part of the 
deaf and dumb girl. From that time forward, 
through a period of nearly 40 years, she acted 
through the whole range of dramatic art with a 
fullness of talent that never failed to present 
with delicacy, power, and good taste each new 
character in which i^e appeared. She was 
especially celebrated for her work in the ancient 
and classical repertory. Her last appearance 
was in 1841 as C^lim^ne in Le miaanthrope and 
as Araminthe in Lea femmea aavantea She died 
in Paris on March 20, 1847. Her sister. Mars 
ain4e, was also a well-known actress. Consult, 
though they are of doubtful value, the M4moirea 
de Mademoiaelle Mara (Paris, 1849) and the 
Confidenoea de Mademoiaelle Mara (ib., 1855), 
published by Roger de Beauvoir. 

MABS, Forum of. A name for the Forum of 
Augustus. See Augustus, Forum of. 

MABSALA, mkr-sa^a A city in the Prov- 
ince of Trapani, Sicily, 102 miles by rail south- 
west of Palermo (Map: Italy, D 6). Though it 
has ruins of its ancient walls, a castle, and 
several fine churches, it is modern in appearance. 
Marsala has a Gymnasium, a technical school, 
an agricultural school, a city library, and a 
theatre. It is famous for Marsala wine, which 
is made by building up other wines of Sicily. 
The exports are wine, salt, soda, grain, and oU. 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 57,507; 1911, 65,451. 
It is on the site of the ancient Lilybacum. 

MABS^ANKEB, MABSH^ANKEB, etc. 
(Dutch marabanker, scad, apparently from mara, 
peddler’s pack, or maa, crowd + bank; so 

called because the fish appears in shoals). Old 
or local names of the menhaden (qv.). Com- 
pare Mossbunkeb. 

MABSCHALL VON BIEBEBSTEIN, mkr^- 
shkl f6n be^er-shtin, Adolf, Baron ( 1842- 
1912). A German statesman and diplomat, 
born in Karlsruhe and educated at Heidelberg 
and Freiburg He entered the judicial service of 
Baden, and from 1875 to 1883 was a member of 
the Upper House of its Parliament In the Im- 
perial Diet, from 1878 to 1881, he allied himself 
with the German Conservatives. In Baden he 
made a strong effort to unify Protestant oppo- 
sition to the Ultramontanists , and his activity 
in the Empire was largely in paving the way for 
social reforms. After four years as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, an office in which he 
devoted himself especially to commercial treaties, 
he was named Prussian Minister of State in 
1894. Upon his retirement in 1897 he was sent 
as Ambassador to Constantinople. In May, 
1912, he accepted a similar position in London, 
but died five months later. He was recognized 
as Germany’s ablest diplomat and was largely 
instrumental in infiuencing the Turkish govern- 
ment in favor of German policies. 

MA^CHNEB, mkrsh^nSr, Heinrich (1795- 
1861). A German composer, born at Zittau in 
Saxony. In 1813 he entered the University of 
Leipzig to study law, but soon abandoned it in 
favor of music. He met Beethoven in 1817, 
through the medium of his patron, the Count 
von .^adke, and in 1823 shared with Weber the 
directorship of the German and Italian operas at 
Dresden. He succeeded Weber as kapellmeister 
of the Leipzig Theater, and produced on its stage 
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his popular opera Der Templer und die Jddin 
(1829), which made him famous throughout 
Germany. Heinrich IV und D*Aubigne had ap- 
peared in 1819 (produced by Weber in 1820), 
and Der Vampyr (regarded as his best work) in 
1828. His compositions also include a great 
number of songs, pianoforte pieces, part son^, 
and choruses, and considerable chamber music. 
Other operas, not mentioned above, are: Hans 
Helling (1833), a remarkable work: Der Babu 
(1837) ; Adolph von Nassau (1843) ; Hjame der 
kangerkomg (1863), reproduced in 1883 as 
Konig Hjame und das Tyrfingschwert He was 
kapellmeister to the King of Hanover (1831- 
59) His music belongs to the romantic school 
of Weber, whom he greatly resembled in style, 
although m a way his ideals leaned towards the 
^+vle of Wagner. His operas had a great vogue 
in Germany, and still remain in the repertoire of 
most of the provincial theatres He died in 
Hanover Consult G Munzer, Heinrich Marsch- 
ner (Berlin, 1901) ; M. E Wittmann, Marschner 
(Leipzig, 1905) ; H Gaartz, Die Opern Heinrich 
Marschners (ib, 1912). 

MABSDEN, mkrzMen, Samuel (1764-1838). 
An English missionary. He was born at Hors- 
forth, near Leeds, July 28, 1764; was educated 
at tlie free grammar school at Hull, and began 
life as a tradesman at Leeds He joined the 
Methodists, but, desiring to obtain a collegiate 
education, entered the English church, studied 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and was or- 
dained in 1793, and in 1794 sail^ as chaplain 
to the penal colony at Parramatta, near Sydney, 
Australia. Receiving a grant of land and 13 
convicts to till it as part payment for his serv- 
ices, he made it the model farm in New South 
Wales, and devoted the profits from it to the 
support of schools and missions. A mutinous 
spirit showing itself among the convicts, Mars- 
den sailed for England (1807), mainly for the 
purpose of obtaining permission for the friends 
of the convicts to accompany them to the penal 
colony. This was refused, but his proposal that 
the convicts should be taught trades was well 
received. Having had some intercourse with the 
Maoris of New Zealand, and found them to be 
superior to the Australian natives, he endeav- 
ored, while in England, to obtain funds for the 
formation of a mission among them and mission- 
aries to accompany him. Two laymen, William 
Hall and John King, consented to go as pioneers, 
and accompanied Marsden to Australia, August, 
1809. They were soon followed by Thomas Ken- 
dall, and the party finally went to New Zealand 
in 1814. He employed these teachers in laying 
the foundations of a Christian civilization, fre- 
quently visited them, and in his fourth visit took 
with him the Rev. Henry Williams, who after- 
ward became Bishop of a Maori district. He 
procured reenforcements for the mission from 
the English and Wesleyan churches, induced the 
natives to adopt a fixed form of government, pro- 
vided for the preparation of a grammar and 
dictionary of the Maori language, and lived to 
see the people Christianized. He died at Wind- 
sor, May 12, 1838, and was buried in his parish 
at Parramatta. Consult J. B. Marsden, Life of 
Samuel Marsden (London, 1859). 

MARSDEN, William (1754-1836). A Brit- 
ish Orientalist, son of a Dublin merchant, born 
at Verval, Ireland. In 1771 he was appointed 
to the civil service of the East India Company 
at Bencoolen, Sumatra, became secretary to the 
government, and acquired a thorough knowledge 


of the Malay language. Having received a pen- 
sion, he returned in 1779 to England, where he 
devoted himself to literature and published a 
History of Sumatra (1783). In 1807 he retired 
to private life and study, in 1812 published his 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, 
and in 1818 a translation of Marco Polo (new 
ed., 1880). In 1834 he presented to the British 
Museum his collection of 3447 Oriental coins, 
and in 1835 his library of Oriental books and 
manuscripts to King’s College. He published 
also A Grammar of the Malayan fjanguage 
(1812) and Numismata Orientalia (1823). 

MARSEILLAISE, mdr'se-laz^; Fr. pron 
mdr's6'yft.z'. The hymn of the French Revolu- 
tion and since then the anthem of freedom in all 
European movements of liberation In April, 
1792, when a column of volunteers was about 
to leave Strassburg, the mayor of the city, 
Diedrich, gave a banquet on the occasion and 
asked an officer of artillery named Rouget de 
Lisle (qv ) to compose a ^ng in their honor 
Rouget wrote the words during the night, adapt- 
ing the music probably from the Oratorio Esther, 
by Jean Baptiste Lucien Grison, and calling it 
the Chant de guerre de VarmSe du Rhin On the 
following day it was sung with rapturous en- 
thusiasm, and instead of 600 volunteers, 1000 
marched out of Strassburg The whole Army of 
the North soon took up the song In Pans the 
song was unknown till the Marseilles battalion 
brought it to the city and sang it at the storm- 
ing of the Tuileries It was received with en- 
thusiasm by the Parisians, who — ignorant of its 
real authorship — ^named it Hymne des Marseil- 
lais, which name it has ever since borne I'lie 
last and most pathetic strophe, the stance des 
enfant s, was not written by Rouget de Lisle, but 
was added later 

The following is the first stanza, with refrain, 
approved in 1887 by a commission appointed by 
the French Minister of War to determine the 
exact form of the song. 

Allons enfants de la patne, 

Le jour de ffloire est arnvd* 

Contre nous de la t3'Tanme 

L’dntendard sanglant est levd (bis) 
Entendes-vous dans ccs campagnes 
Mugir ces fdroccb soldats^ 

Us viennent jusque dans nos bras 
Egorger nos fils, nos compagnes. 

Aur armes, citoyens* 

Formes vos bataillons' 

Marchons, marcbons' qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons' 

MARSEILLE, mar'sfl'y’, Folquet de. Sec 
Folquet de Marseille. 

MARSEILLES, mdr-salz^ (Fr. MAR- 
SEILLE, m&r'shy*). The principal seaport of 
France, the second city of the Republic in point 
of population ; capital of the Department of 
Bouches-du-RhOne, and an important military 
and naval station. It is on the eastern shore of 
an inlet of the Gulf of Lyons, 25 miles east of 
the principal mouth of the Rhone and 534 miles 
by rail southeast of Paris; lat 43® 17' N, long 
5® 23' E. (Map: France, S., K 5). Its location 
IS picturesque, the ground rising on all sides in 
an amphitheatre of wood-crowned hills 1200 to 
1800 feet high, which terminate in a steep 
promontory a few miles south of the city. The 
immediate surroundings were formerly arid, but 
since the completion of the canal bringing the 
waters of the Durance to the city the adjoining 
district has been irrigated and is now covered 
with gardens. 
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Fe'w European cities have shown such rapid 
modem development. A century ago the town 
was a cluster of narrow, crooked streets grouped 
around the cove which formed the old harbor. 
Several large avenues now traverse this old por- 
tion, while practically the whole city is laid out 
with broad and straight streets and generally 
presents a modern aspect. The city is dominated 
by the hill of Notre Dame de la Garde, which 
rises to a height of 480 feet on the southwest, 
between the town and the shore. This hill is 
encircled on the water side by a picturesque road, 
the Chemin de la Corniche, which leads south- 
ward along the shore of the gulf to the Anse des 
Catalans, a distance of 4^2 miles. There is a 
citadel on a promontory guarding the narrow 
entrance to the old harbor, which as a land- 
locked cove reaches into the heart of the city. 
The harbor is also defended by the fortified is- 
lands of Ratonneau and Pom4gue, and the ChS,- 
teau dTf, the latter a former state prison im- 
mortalized by Dumas in his Monte Crtsto Two 
principal avenues crossing at right angles divide 
the city into four quarters. One is the Rue 
Cannebiere, the principal business street, which 
begins at the head of the old harbor and is con- 
tinued eastward as the Boulevard Madeleine. 
The other, running north and south, is the Rue 
de Rome, which terminates at the oiielisk in the 
Place Gastellane, whence it is prolonged as the 
Prado, the principal boulevard of Marseilles. 
This is a magnificent avenue with two double 
rows of trees, which runs 2 miles south and 
southwestward, terminating on the seashore at 
Parc Bordly The old town is still a labyrinth 
of narrow streets inhabited by a seafaring 
population 

Marseilles has few architectural monuments 
and no interesting remains of ancient times It 
IS an episcopal see and its most prominent build- 
ing is the new cathedral, the finest modern ca- 
thedral of France, which faces the southern 
basin of the new harbor It is built of Florence 
greenstone in the Byzantine style mixed with 
Romanesque and classic elements, and is sur- 
mounted by five domes Another church worthy 
of notice is that of Notre Dame de la Garde, 
built (1853-64) on the hill of that name south 
of the old harbor Its belfry, surmounted by a 
colossal statue of the Virgin, towers nearly 600 
feet above the level of the sea and affords a 
splendid view of the city and the surrounding 
country Among secular buildings should be 
mentioned the Palais de Longchamp, a magnifi- 
cent Renaissance building containing various 
museums, the Palais de Justice, and the Ex- 
change The educational institutions of the city 
include a school of medicine and pharmacy and 
a faculty of sciences, which form part of the 
University of Aix-Marseilles, a school of en- 
gineering, a school of navigation, an independent 
law school, two lyc4es, two seminaries, a com- 
mercial high school, a school of fine arts, a 
conservatory of music, an astronomical observa- 
tory, botanical and zoological gardens, a bi- 
ological laboratory, museums of art, archaeology, 
and natural history, and a municipal library of 
120,000 volumes. Besides these there are a num- 
ber of scientific and literary societies. The 
water supply is derived from the River Durance 
through the Canal de Marseille, constructed 
1837 to 1848, which delivers water at the rate 
of 9000 liters per second, sufficient both for the 
use of the city and for the irrigation of the sur- 
rounding country. Its total length is 97 miles, 


of which 13 are underground. An extensive 
system of drainage works was completed in 1898, 
by which the sewage is carried miles to sea, 
leaving the waters of the harbor uncontaminated. 
The principal industries of Marseilles are the 
manufacture of soap, smelting of iron and cop- 
per, the construction of steam engines and auto- 
mobiles, the refining of sugar, fiour milling, oil 
factories, tanneries, lead, tin, and copper plants, 
petroleum refineries, and the manufacture of 
candles, macaroni, and tiles and brick. It also 
has iron-shipbuilding and naval-equipment yards. 
The great development of Marseilles is due 
chiefly to its commerce, which w^as greatly en- 
hanced by the opening of the Suez Canal The 
new harbor, begun in 1844, consists of a sciies of 
basins stretching northward from the entrance 
of the old harbor An auxiliary harbor has been 
constructed in the channel between the two islets 
of Pom4gue and Ratonneau lying off the promon- 
tory soutli of the city Here are established the 
quaiantine and the marine hospital There are 
altogether 12 miles of quays, accommodating 
2500 vessels at one time, and tlie new harbor 
has a water area of 414 acies, with a depth for 
vessels of all classes The old harbor of 70 acres 
is now used for sailing vessels. In 1902 the 
Chamber of Commerce voted 91,400,000 francs 
for a canal to the mouth of the Rhone (see 
Canals, Boat Canals), and a canal is also pro* 
jected between the Rhone and the Loire, thus 
bringing Marseilles into connection w'lth north- 
ern France. In 1912 the number of ships which 
entered and cleared was 4464, with a tonnage 
of 7,850,221, of which only about one-half was 
French. The value in 1904 of imports and ex- 
ports combined wras 2,061,000,000 francs; in 
1912, 3,643,100,000 The principal exports are 
cotton and woolen goods, ribbons, silks, sugar, 
grain, oil, soap, fruits, wine, candles, and bricks; 
the chief imports are cattle, oil seeds, coffee, raw 
cotton and silk, hides, and grain. The trade is 
chiefly with the Mediterranean countries The 
United States is represented by a consul. 

The population of Marseilles in 1911 was 
550,619. An idea of the growth of the city may 
be gained from the following figures. 1789, 
100,000; 1851, 195,185; 1891, 403.749; 1901, 
491,161; 1906, 517,498; 1911, 550,619. The 
increase has been due, at least in late years, 
wholly to immigration, as the death rate is 
higher than the birth rate. The districts around 
the wharves are frequented by people of all na- 
tionalities, and the busy, cosmopolitan air of 
the city is in marked contrast with the rest of 
Provence 

Marseilles is popularly supposed to have been 
founded by Greeks from Phocsea in Asia Minor, 
but archaeological discoveries have established 
the fact that a Phoenician colony preceded the 
Greek settlement of about 600 b.c The Greek 
colony, called Massilia, soon supplanted the 
Phoenician, and became a flourishing commercial 
centre, a free city, and the mother city of a 
number of other Greek colonies, which spread 
as far west as Cape St. Martin in Spain. In the 
fourth century B.c. Pytheas (q.v.), a citizen of 
Marseilles, sailed even to Britain. Finds of 
coins have shown that Marseilles carried on 
trade, especially in wine, all through Gaul, and 
over the Alps to the Tirol. Since the chief 
trade rival of the city was Carthage, Marseilles 
allied itself with Rome during the Punic wars, 
at which time it was at the zenith of its power. 
Its schools were long preferred to those of Athens 
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for the education of Roman youths. During the 
civil wars it took the side of Marius and later 
that of Pompey. Gsesar attacked and captured 
it in 49 b.g. and deprived it of it^ powers and 
privileges, and from that time its decadence be- 
gan, though it still remained for a long time an 
intellectual centre. In the Middle Ages it re- 
tained to a large degree its independence. It 
was finally subject to the counts of Provence, 
and with Provence it was united with the French 
crown in 1481. In 1660 Louis XIV deprived the 
city of its privileges. Consult: Boudin, Hxstoire 
de Marseille (Paris, 1852) ; 8oci4t4 de statis- 
tique de Marseille (Marseilles, 1837 et seq.); 
Teissier, Histoire du commerce de Marseille, 
1855-74 (ib., 1887) ; P Castanier, Histoire de 
la Provence dans Vantiquiti, vol. ii ( Pans, 
1896) ; E Gaman, Marseille au XXhme si^cle 
(ib, 1905) 

MARSEILLES. A city in La Salle Co, 111 , 
77 miles southwest of Chicago, on the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific and the Chicago, Ot- 
tawa, and Peoria railroads, on the Illinois 
River, and on the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
(Map* Illinois, G 3). It has excellent water 
power; its many manufactured products include 
paper boxes and cartons, roofing materials, paper 
box board, agricultural implements, concrete 
blocks, cigars, etc. There are also coal mines. A 
large railroad bridge spans the Illinois near here 
Marseilles adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment m 1913. Pop, 1900, 2559; 1910, 3291. 

MARSH, Anne Cauiwell (c.1798-1874) 
An English author, born at Lindley Wood, Staf- 
fordshire. She wrote many novels, of which 
Two Old Mens Tales (1846), Emilia Wyndham 
(1846), and Norman*s Bridge (1847) are con- 
sidered the best. Most of her works were written 
anonymously, and it is not certain how many 
are lightly attributed to her Her best work is 
of delicate conception, but lacks power. Several 
of the stories have been republished in the 
United States 

MARSH, Geobge Pebeins (1801-82). An 
American diplomatist and philologist. He was 
born at Woodstock, Vt. , graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1820, studied law in Burling- 
ton, and in 1835 was elected to the State Legis- 
lature and became a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council of the State From 1843 to 
1849 he was a Whig member of Congress, and 
in the latter year resigned to become Minister 
Resident at Constantinople. In 1852 he was 
charged with a special mission to Greece, and 
having traveled extensively in Europe returned 
to the United States in 1854. Between 1857 and 
1859 he served as railroad commissioner for 
Vermont, and from 1861 until his death was first 
United States Minister to the Kingdom of Italy. 
He died at Vallombrosa, Italy, and was buried 
in the Protestant cemetery in Rome. His pub- 
lications include: The Camel: His Organization, 
Habits, and Uses, Considered with Reference to 
his Introduction into the United States (1856) ; 
Lectures on the English Language ( 1861 ) ; The 
Origin and History of the English Language 
(1862; rev. ed , 1885) ; Man and Nature (1864; 
enlarged in 1874 as The Earth as Modified by 
Human Action; rev. ed , 1885) His second wife, 
Caroline (Crane) Marsh, published one volume 
of the Life and Letters of George Perkins Marsh 
(New York, 1888). 

MARSH, Hebbebt (1757-1839). Bishop of 
Peterborough. He was bom in Faversham, Kent ; 
graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 


1779, and studied theology at Leipzig. He was 
appointed Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
at Cambridge in 1807, Bishop of Llandaff in 
1816, and Bishop of Peterborough in 1819. Op- 
posing the allegorical systems of interpretation 
of the Fathers and the Middle Ages, he insisted 
that Scripture had but one sense, the gram- 
matical, and was one of the first to introduce 
German methods of research into English biblical 
scholarship. His publications include* a trans- 
lation of Michaelis’ Introduction to the New 
Testament (5 vols., 1793-1801) , National Re- 
ligion the Foundation of National Education 
(1813) , Lectuies on the Authenticity and Cred- 
ibility of the New Testament (1820-22) , On the 
Authority of the Old Testament (1823); Lec- 
tures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the 
Bible (1828). 

MARSH, Othniel Chables (1831-99). An 
American zoologist and paleontologist He was 
born in Lockport, N Y., graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, and studied in Germany. Upon his return 
to the United States he was appointed professor 
of paleontology and curator of the geological 
museum at Yale, and held these positions until 
his death. Professor Marsh accumplisiied a 
great amount of valuable scientific work in the 
discovery and description of new fossil verte- 
brates from the geological formations of the 
Vrestern States and Territories. In carrying 
out his investigations he organized many explor- 
ing expeditions at his own* expense, and directed 
others which were equipped by the United States 
Geological Survey. More than 400 new fossil 
species of vertebrates W'ere described by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, among them such interesting ty])es 
as the Dinocerata (huge tapir-like animals). 
Pterodactyls (flying lizards), and Odontornitbes 
(toothed birds) His discoveries of the fossil 
ancestors of the horse marked an epoch in evolu- 
tionary science and have been frequently €»m- 
ployed as an illustration of the principle of 
evolution. The more extended and general 
articles by Professor Marsh were incorporated in 
the Reports and Monographs of tlie United 
States Geological Survey; they included* “Buds 
with Teeth,” Third Annual Report, 1883, “Tlie 
Gigantic Mammals of the Order Dinocerata,” 
Fifth Annual Report, 1885; “The Dinosaurs of 
North America,” Sixteenth Annual Report, 
1896; “Dinocerata,” Monograph X; “The Cera- 
topsia,” Monograph XLIX (elaborated by J B 
Hatcher and edited by R. S Lull). Consult G 
B. Grinnell, “Othniel Charles Marsh,” in Lead- 
ing American Men of Science, edited by D S 
Jordan (New York, 1910). He served as presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1878 and of the National 
Academy of Sciences from 1883 to 1895. The 
Geological Society of London, of which he was a 
fellow, bestowed upon him the first Bigsby 
medal, in 1877. He also received the Cuvier 
prize of the French Academy of Sciences. His 
valuable collection of fossil vertebrates was left 
to Yale University. 

MARSH, Sylvester (1803-84). An Ameri- 
can merchant, inventor, and promoter, born at 
Campton, N. H. In 1833 he removed to Chicago, 
where he became the originator of the meat- 
packing industry and invented many of the ap- 
pliances now used in that business In 1837, after 
most of his property was lost in the financial 
crisis, he entered the grain business and invented 
the dried-meal process. During a visit to his 
old home in 1852 he conceived the idea of a rail- 
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road to the top of Mount Washington, insisted 
upon the feasibility of the plan, and persisted 
until in 1858 he obtained a charter for the con- 
struction of the road, but because of the Civil 
W’ar was unable to begin work until 1866. The 
work was completed in 1868. The cogs and 
brakes used on the road were invented by Marsh. 
Railways of a similar kind and construction 
were soon afterward built up Mount Rigi, Switz- 
erland, and up Green Mountain, Mount Desert, 
Maine, and many others have followed. 

MAB^SHAL (OF. mareschal, mareacal, Fr. 
marechal, from ML. maresclMlcuSy martscalcuSf 
from OHG. marahscalh, groom, master of the 
horse, marshal, from marah, AS. mearh, Ir., 
Gael, marc, Gk. /idpxas, markas, horse -f- acalh, 
Ger. chalk, Goth, skalks, AS. scealc, obsolete 
Eng. shalk, servant). A term in English history, 
originally meaning a groom or manager of the 
hoi se, though eventually the King’s marshal 
became one of the great officers of the household 
of the Norman and Plantageiiet kings, being 
conjointly with the constable (qv.) a judge in 
the curuE martiales, or courts of chivalry, and 
enjoying equal rank with the Chancellor The 
constable’s functions were virtually abolished in 
the time of Henry VIII, and the marshal became 
thenceforth the sole judge in questions of honor 
and arms The earl marshal is president of the 
English College of Heralds, and appoints the 
kings-at-arms, heralds, and pursuivants. The 
dignity of marshal existed formerly in Scotland, 
where a different orthography was adopted, and 
the office of marischal became hereditary in the 
fourteenth century in the family of Keith. In 
France the highest military officer is called a 
marshal, a dignity which originated early in the 
thirteenth century There was at first only one 
mar(^chal de France, and there were but two till 
the time of Francis 1. Their number afterward 
became unlimited Originally the marshal vras 
the esquire of the King and commanded the van- 
guard in war; in later times the command be- 
came supreme and the rank of the highest mili- 
tary importance From the title of this class of 
general officers the Germans have borrowed their 
Feldmarschall, and the English the title of field 
marshal, a dignity bestowed on commanders dis- 
tinguished either by elevated rank or superior 
talents The title “marshal” in the United 
States is used* (1) to denote the ministerial 
officer of the United States courts, there being, 
with several exceptions, one appointed for each 
judicial district The exceptions are the few 
instances where one marshal is required to per- 
form the duties of two districts. The duties of 
this officer resemble those of a sheriff in the 
State courts; he opens and closes the sessions of 
the district and circuit courts, serves warrants, 
and executes throughout the district all lawful 
precepts directed to him. Marshals are also ap- 
pointed for Porto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
(2) In many States of the South and West the 
marshal is the town or village police officer, and 
is to be distinguished from the officers of the 
county called sheriffs, and from the officers of 
the justices’ courts called constables. Besides 
their functions in connection with the courts, 
the United States marshals discharge duties in 
connection with the administration of the 
internal-revenue service, public lands, the mail 
service, etc. They are appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate for a 
term of four years. 

MAB^HALINQ. In law, the arrangement 


or ordering and distribution of different funds 
under administration so that all parties having 
rights as creditors or legatees therein may re- 
ceive their due proportions. The principle upon 
which this IS done is the equitable rule that a 
party who is entitled to satisfaction or security 
out of one or more of several funds or properties 
which must be looked to by others for their 
satisfaction or security shall not be allowed to 
elect to satisfy or secure himself so as to ex- 
clude another who is entitled to resort to only 
one of the funds, when the first party can other- 
wise sufficiently protect himself. Tlie principle 
of marshaling is applied to the distribution of 
assets of a decedent or insolvent among lega- 
tees and creditors^ as well as to the distribution 
of securities of various sorts among creditors 
who may be variously entitled to them. An in- 
stance of marshaling of assets is found in the 
old rule that a simple contract creditor, who 
was at the common law entitled to payment 
only out of the personal estate of a deceased 
person, was subrogated to the right of a spe- 
cialty creditor to be paid out of real or personal 
assets where the latter had recovered out of 
the personal assets So to-day legatees, who are, 
of course, entitled only to personal estate, may 
have their claims satisfied out of the real estate 
where simple contract creditors, who might now 
resort to the real estate, have satisfied their 
claims out of the personal estate and in so 
doing have exhausted it. 

The doctrine of marshaling securities is most 
frequently exemplified in the case of mortgagees 
and others having rights, such as vendor’s liens, 
judgment liens, etc., against the real estate of 
the debtor. Thus, where the owner of two 
estates or funds mortgages both to one person 
and only one of them to another person, the 
first encumbrancer will be required to resort in 
the first instance to the estate or fund on which 
the other has no claim. The same principle has 
been applied to mortgages of personal chattels, 
to sureties who have become liable to pay the 
principal debt, and in many other cases The 
doctrine is an admirable example of the way in 
which the courts of equity work out the 
principle, “Equality is equity.” See Equity; 
SUBBOOATION. 

BLABSHALIITG OF ABMS. In heraldry, 
the science of arranging several coats of arms 
on the same escutcheon so as to indicate the 
relation borne by one person to others connected 
with him either by birth or marriage. See 
Heraldry. 

MAB^SHALL. A city and the county seat 
of Clark Co., 111., 18 miles west by south of 
Terre Haute, Ind., on the Vandalia and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis 
railroads (Map: Illinois, J 7). It has some 
trade and manufactures of flour, lumber, furni- 
ture, condensed milk, etc., and is in an oil and 
an agricultural and stock-raising district. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 2077; 1910, 2569. 

MABSHALL. A city and the county seat of 
Calhoun Co., Mich., 108 miles by rail west of 
Detroit, on the Kalamazoo River and on the 
Michigan Central Railroad (Map: Michigan, E 
6). It has the grounds of the County Agricul- 
tural Society, the Dulcenia Home for Old Ladies, 
and a fine high-school building, city library, and 
county courthouse. The city is the centre of a 
rich farming district, and manufactures coffee- 
roasting and peanut-butter machinery, hot-air 
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furnaces, couplers and axles, carriages and 
wagons, bathtubs, electrical appliances, farming 
implements, medicines, flour, etc There are also 
marble and granite works, and roundhouses of 
the Michigan Central Railroad Marshall owns 
and operates the water works and electric-light 
plants, both of which are run by water power, 
on a profitable basis Pop, 1900, 4370; 1910, 
4236. 

MARSHALL. A city and the county seat of 
Lyon Co., Minn , 1 65 miles west by south of St. 
Paul, on the Redwood River and on the Great 
Northern and the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroads (Map* Minnesota, B G). It has a 
public library, and among the prominent build- 
ings are the public schools, county courthouse, 
and county jail An important trade is carried 
on, and there are several grain elevators, a sash 
and door factory, a flour mill, and a creamery. 
The water works and electric-light plant are 
owned by the city Pop., 1900, 2088, 1910, 
2512. 

MARSHALL. A city and the county seat of 
Saline Co., Mo., 84 miles by rail east of Kansas 
City, on the Chicago and Alton and the Missouri 
Pacific railroads (Map: Missouri, C 2). It is 
the seat of Missouri Valley College (Presby- 
terian), founded in 1889, and Academy Notre 
Dame de Sion (Catholic), and has a handsome 
courthouse. United States government building, 
and a State institution for the feeble-minded and 
epileptics Marshall is near deposits of coal, 
salt, and building stone, and carries on an im- 
portant trade, and manufactures flour, e^oes, 
creamery products, lumber, brick and tile, car- 
riages and wagons, and canned goods. Tlie water 
works are owned by the city. Pop , 1900, 5086 ; 
1910, 4869 

MARSHALL. A city and the county seat of 
Harrison Co., Texas, 42 miles west of Shreve- 
port, La ; on the Texas and Pacific and the 
Marshall and East Texas railroads (Map 
Texas, E 3). It is the seat of Wiley University 
(Methodist Episcopal) and Bishop College 
(Baptist) for negroes, and has a fine courthouse, 
city hall, high school, Carnegie library, and opera 
house. The city is in a fertile agricultural 
region adapted particularly for fruit and vegeta- 
ble cultivation, and the vicinity possesses valu- 
able oak and pine forests. Among the industrial 
enterprises are a foundry and machine shops, 
cotton compress, saw and planing mills, brick- 
yards, fertilizer factory, pottery plant, carriage 
works, railroad shops of the Texas and Pacific 
and Marshall and East Texas railroads, car- 
wheel works, etc. The water works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Marshall has 
adopted the commission form of government. 
Pop., 1900, 7855; 1910, 11,452; 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 12,984; 1920, 14,271. 

MARSHALL, Alfued (1842-1024). An 
English economist, born in London. From the 
Merchant Taylors’ School he passed to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated with 
distinction in 1865 In 1877 he became principal 
of University College, Bristol, and in 1883-84 
was lecturer and fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. From 1885 to 1908 he served as professor 
of political economy at Cambridge. In 1891 he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Com- 
mission of Labor. With his wife he published 
(1879) Economics of Industry His Prvndples 
of Economics (1890) won for him the position 
of one of the foremost of English^ economists. 
In this work he seeks to present and reconcile 


the essential doctrines of classical and rnodmi 
economics. He published also: Present Position 
of Economics (1886); Elements of Economics 
(1891) ; and numeious articles in scientific and 
popular periodicals. 

MARSHALL, Artuub Milives (1852-93). 
An English naturalist, born at Birmmghain. 
He received his B.A. degree from London Uni- 
versity at the age of 18 and then went to 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1874 In the 
following year he was sent by that university 
to the zoological station at Naples. Upon his 
return he began the study of medicine, but in 
1879 became professor of zoology at Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester He was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1885, a counciloi of the same in 
1891-92, and presided over a section of the Brit- 
ish Association in 1892, but was particularly 
distinguished as a teacher and organi/er. He 
started the biological classes at Victoria Univer- 
sity, and contributed much to the scientific 
knowledge of embryology in his technical publi- 
cations, especially the Quarterly Journal of Mi- 
croscoptcal Sciencey and in separate memoirs. 
Among his writings are* The Segmental Value 
of the Cranial Nerves (1882) ; The Frog (1882; 
10th ed , 1909), A Junior Course of Practical 
Zoology (1887, 5th ed , 1899), with C. 11 Huist; 
Vertebrate Embryology ( 1893 ) . He lost his life 
in the Alps "Sis . Biological Essays and Ad- 
dresses were collected and published posthu- 
mously in 1894, as vrell as his memoir upon The 
Dartciman Theory. 

MARSHALL, Emma (1832-99). An Eng- 
lish novelist, bom near Cromer in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, the youngest daughter of Simon Mai tin, a 
Norwich banker. She was educated in a private 
school at Norwich. In 1854 she married Hugh 
Graham Marshall, and thereafter lived an un- 
eventful life at Wells, Exeter, Gloucester, and 
Bristol. She died at Clifton, May 4, 1899. Be- 
ginning with Edith Prescott ( 1863 ) , she produced 
during her long career more than 100 volumes 
of tales, mostly for the young. I^specially pop- 
ular — several of them were translated into Ger- 
man — ^were those in which appeared well-known 
historical characters, as Sir Philip Sidney and 
Sir Thomas Browne. Among her latest hovels 
were: In Colston^s Days, a Story of Old Bristol 
(1883); The Tower on the Cliff (1886), Pens- 
hurst Castle, in the Time of Sir Philip Sidney 
(1893) , In the Choir of Westminster Abbey in 
the Time of Henry Purcell ( 1897 ) , Under the 
Dome of St. PauVs in the Time of Christopher 
Wren (1898). She also wrote verse 

MARSHALL, Francis Albert (1840-89). 
An English playwright, born in London, Novem- 
ber, 1840 He was educated at Harrow and stud- 
ied at Exeter College, Oxford, but left without a 
degree He became a clerk in the audit office 
of Somerset House and began writing for news- 
papers and periodicals. In 1868 he resigned his 
post and subsequently joined the staff of the 
London Figaro as dramatic critic. He was al- 
ready known for his comedies and farces Mad 
as a Hatter (1863); Corrupt Practices (1870), 
which were followed by Q. E. D., or All a Mistake 
(1871) ; False Shame (1872) ; Brighton (1874) ; 
Lola (1881), a comic opera; and several others. 
For Henry Irving he made a version of Werner 
(1887). He was general editor of the Henry 
Irving Edition of Shakespeare (1888-90), and 
had earlier published A Study of Hamlet (1876) 
and Henry Irving, Actor and Manager ( 1883 ) . 
MARSHALL, Henry Rutgers (1852-1927) 
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An American architect and psychologist. He 
was bom in Hew York City; graduated from 
Columbia University in 1873 (A.M., 1876) ; and 
became a practicing architect in New York in 
1878. He lectured on esthetics at Columbia in 
1894-95 and at Princeton in 1915-16. Though 
Marshall achieved success as an architect and 
was president of the New York chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects (1902-04), he 
became better known perhaps as a psychologist. 
Rutgers and Hobart colleges gave him honorary 
degrees He served as president of the American 
Psychological Association in 1907. His writings 
include* Pain, Pleasure, and JEsthetics (1894); 
^'Esthetic Principles ( 1895 ) ; Instinct and Rea- 
son (1898) ; Consciousness (1909) ; War and the 
Ideal of Peace (1915) 

MABSHALL, Humphrey (1722-1801). An 
American botanist, born in West Bradford ( Mar> 
shallton). Pa He learned the trade of a stone- 
mason, but about 1748 turned to farming, and 
began to cultivate his scientific tastes, which he 
had ample means of gratifying through the ac- 
quisition of property in 1767, and six years after- 
ward he was instrumental in the formation of 
the botanic gardens at Marshallton He held 
several local offices, was made a member of the 
American Philosophical Society (1786), and 
published Arboretum Americanum (1785), a 
catalogue of the trees and shrubs of America, 
which was translated into French. 

MABSHALL, Humphrey (1756-1841). An 
American statesman, cousin of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, born in Westmoreland Go., Va. He 
received very little schooling, entered the Conti- 
nental army during the Revolution, and attained 
the rank of captain. Before the close of the war 
he removed to Kentucky and settled in 1780 
near Lexington, where he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1787 he was a delegate 
to the convention held at Danville to consider the 
question of separating Kentucky from Virginia, 
and strong! V opposed that project. He soon be- 
came known as one of the strongest Federalist 
leaders in the Kentucky region. In 1788 he was 
a delegate to the Virginia convention that rati- 
fied the Constitution. He had an inborn dislike 
for James Wilkinson (qv ), whom he seems to 
have suspected of intriguing with the Spaniards 
in Louisiana from the first, and for a decade or 
more occupied the position of a sort of “watch- 
dog** of Federal interests in Kentucky and was 
active in opposing and exposing the numerous 
Spanish intrigues and plans for attacking the 
Spanish or French at New Orleans. He opposed 
the plan of George Rogers Clark for an expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards in 1793, declaring it 
was a part of the scheme of Genet (q.v.), and 
would only have the effect of embroiling the 
country with a friendly power. From 1795 to 
1801 he was a United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky. His letters to the Western World signed 
Observer, in which he clearly pointed out the 
existence of the Burr conspiracy, led to Fed- 
eral action and the thwarting of Burr's plans 
of empire While a member of the State Legis- 
lature in 1809 he fought a duel with Henry Clay 
in which both were wounded. He published a 
History of Kentucky (1812; 2 vols., 1824), 
which is in reality a curious and partisan piece 
of autobiography, but contains much of value in 
regard to early politics in the West. 

ILABSHALL, Humphrey (1812-72). An 
American soldier and politician, grandson of 
Humphrey Marshall (1756-1841), born at 


Frankfort, Ky. He graduated at West Point in 
1832, but resigned from the army the next year. 
He studied law and practiced in Frankfort and 
in Louisville, where he took much interest in 
the State militia, raising a company of volun- 
teers for service against the Indians on the Texas 
frontier. At the outbreak of the Mexican War 
he entered as colonel of a Kentucky volunteer 
cavalry regiment and led the charge at Buena 
Vista. He was a Whig member of the United 
States House of Representatives in 1849 and 
was reflected in 1851, but resigned in 1852 and 
accepted the post of Commissioner to China. 
He retired in 1854, and the next year again en- 
tered the House of Representatives, on the 
American ticket (see American Party; Know- 
Nothings), and served until 1859. At the 
beginning of the Civil War he entered the 
Confederate army as brigadier general and com- 
manded in eastern Kentucky He was in com- 
mand of the Confederates at the battle of Middle 
Creek (1862) and in the same year defeated 
Gen. Jacob Cox at Princeton, Va. He resigned 
from the army to practice law in Richmond, but 
was elected one of Kentucky’s representatives in 
the Confederate Congress, serving on the mili- 
tary committee, and was afterward reelected. 
After the war he resumed the practice of law in 
Louisville. 

MABSHALL, John (1755-1835). The most 
famous of American jurists, for 34 years Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
He was bom Sept 24, 1755, in Fauquier Co, 
Va.; studied under a private tutor; then at- 
tended an academy in Westmoreland County; 
and studied law until the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, when he entered the army as a volun- 
teer He soon rose to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, and by 1777 was a captain His first 
figlit was near Norfolk; he afterward served in 
the New Jersey campaign, was at Valley Forge 
during the memorable winter of 1777-78, and 
participated m the battles of Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Monmouth, and m the capture of 
Stony Point. During most of 1780, while with- 
out a command, he attended the law lectures de- 
livered by the famous Chancellor George Wythe 
at William and Marv College The following 
year he was admitted to the bar of Fauquier 
Countv, where he practiced for two years. In 
1782 he was elected to a seat in the Virginia 
Legislature and soon became a member of the 
Executive Council. In the meantime he had 
removed to Richmond. In 1784 he was again 
elected to represent Fauquier County in the Leg- 
islature In 1787 he was chosen to represent 
Henrico, the county in which he had lately taken 
up his residence, and in the following year was 
a delegate to the State convention which was 
called to ratify the Federal Constitution The 
distinction of securing the adoption of the Con- 
stitution by Virginia belongs to Marshall and 
Madison perhaps more than to any others. Mar- 
bhalTs refutations of Patrick Henry’s arguments 
against adoption were particularly effective. In 
the meantime his law practice was rapidly in- 
creasing, and he declined a reflection to the 
Legislature in 1792 in order to devote his whole 
time to his practice, but in 1795 he was again 
persuaded to stand for reflection and was suc- 
cessful. It was about this time that Marshall 
appeared before the Simreme Court in the fa- 
mous case of Ware i?. Hilton, in which the va- 
lidity of the Virginia Sequestration Act was in- 
volve, and his able argument added greatly to 
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his growing rrautation. He declined to accept 
the post of Attorney-General or the French 
mission tendered him by President Washington, 
but finally consented to |;o to Paris in 1797 with 
C. C. Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry to induce the 
Directory to remove the restrictions which it 
had laid on American commerce. Although the 
negotiations proved fruitless, Marshall’s conduct 
seems to have been more satisfactory to the 
government than that of either of his colleagues. 
In 1798 he declined to accept a seat on the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court as 
the successor of James Wilson, but in the same 
year at the solicitation of Washington became 
a candidate for Congress and was elected, al- 
though his constituency was decidedly Anti-Fed- 
eralist in politics. In Congress he supported 
the administration in particular and Federalist 
measures generally, although he voted for the 
repeal of the obnoxious Alien and Sedition Acts. 
His most notable effort in Congress was a speech 
in support of the conduct of the President in 
surrendering Jonathan Robbins, the murderer of 
a man on a British frigate, who had escaped to 
the United States and had been delivered up to 
the British government by the President. Mar- 
shall showed conclusively that the surrender of 
Robbins was clearly within the President's con- 
stitutional power In May, 1800, he was invited 
by President Adams to take the office of Secre- 
tary of War, but declined. However, he accepted 
the position of Secretary of State, which he held 
for a short time. On Jan. 31, 1801, he was 
commissioned Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. The accession of Marshall to 
the bench of the Supreme Court as Chief Justice 
marks a turning point in his life and an epoch 
in the legal and constitutional history of the 
United States. He died July 6, 1835, at Phila- 
delphia, whither he had gone for medical treat- 
ment. For 34 years Marshall dominated the 
court by his great learning, his masterful power 
of analysis and clearness of statement. Per- 
haps no judge ever excelled him in the capacity 
to hold a legal proposition before the eyes of 
others in such various forms and colors. He 
resolved every argument by the most subtle 
analysis into its ultimate principles, and then 
applied them to the decision of the case in ques- 
tion. His service on the bench, which continued 
until his death, was effective and conspicuous 
not only in securing for the court the recog- 
nition and profound respect for which hitherto 
there had been no especial occasion, but also in 
so expounding the Constitution as to make clear 
for the first time the nature of the national 
government and to forecast the lines along 
which, in actual development as well as in judi- 
cial interpretation, the nation was to proceed. 
In the period of Marshall’s predominance the 
court upheld the Federalist theories, as in the 
national bank case of McCulloch v. Maryland, 
and gave a clear definition of the relations of 
the State and national governments. On the sub- 
ject of the constitutional prohibition against the 
impairment of contracts, several noteworthy 
opinions were rendered by him, culminating in 
the famous Dartmouth College case, the sound- 
ness of which has more recently been questioned. 
Particularly in the field of constitutional law 
the work of Marshall forms the greatest contri- 
bution to American jurisprudence made by any 

» In a single decision, the famous case of 
ary v. Madison ( 1 Cranch, 137 ) , he estab- 
lished the authority of the Federal courts to set 


aside an act of Congress on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, and thus he placed on a firm 
footing the principle of judicial supremacy. His 
interpretations of the Constitution have long 
been recognized as an important and permanent 
feature of American public law. In the field 
of international law, also, his contribution was 
very great, as witness especially his opinion in 
Schooner Exchange v, McFaddon (7 Cranch, 
116). This aspect of Marshall’s importance had 
not been widely appreciated until it was dis- 
cussed by John Bassett Moore in John Marshall 
(Boston, 1901). Mr. Moore says that from 1790 
to 1801 only six decisions involving Constitu- 
tional questions had been rendered by the Su- 
preme Court; from 1801 to 1835 there were 62, 
of which 36 were written by Marshall. During 
his period of service there were 195 cases in- 
volving points of international law, and Mar- 
shall delivered the opinion in 80 of these 
Aside from his judicial labors, Marshall wrote 
a L%fe of George Washington (5 vols , 1804- 
07; 2d ed, 2 vols, 1832). His introduction 
to this work, A History of the Colomes 
Planted hy the English on the Coast of 
North America, was published separately in 
1824. John Marshall, Complete Constitutional 
Decisions, edited by J M Dillon, appeared in 
1903 (Chicago), and The Constitutional De- 
cisions of John Marshall, edited with intro- 
ductory essay by J.' O Cotton, Jr., in 1905 (2 
vols.. New York). Consult also: A. B. Ma- 
grudei, John Marshall (Boston, 1885, new ed, 
1908) ; Henry Hitchcock, in T. M. Cooley et al , 
Constitutional History of the United States as 
Seen in the Development of American Law (New 
York, 1887); J F. Dillon, John Marshall (3 
vols, Chicago, 1903) , H Flanders, Life of John 
Marshall (Philadelphia, 1905) ; J E Oster, The 
Political and Economic Doctrines of John Mar- 
shall; also his Speeches, Letters, and hitherto 
Unpublished and Uncollected Writings (New 
York, 1914). 

MARSHALL, John (1818-91). An English 
anatomist and surgeon. He was born at Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, and Avas educated at University 
College, London, where he became a demonstra- 
tor in surgery in 1845, assistant surgeon at the 
hospital in 1847, surgeon and professor of sur- 
gery in 1806, and consulting surgeon in 1884 
He became also professor of anatomy at the 
Royal Academy in 1873, and was president of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1883 In sur- 
gery he introduced the galvanocautery and the 
operation for the excision of varicose veins. He 
showed great ability as a teacher of anatomy to 
art students His publications include A De- 
scription of the Human Body, its Structure and 
Functions (1860; 4th ed , 1883); Anatomy for 
Artists (1878; 3d ed., 1890); The Outlines of 
Physiology, Human and Comparative (3 vols., 
1867 K 

MARSHALL, Louis (1856- ). An 

American lawyer, bom at Syracuse, N. Y. He 
studied at Columbia Law School ; began practice 
at Syracuse in 1878; and later became a member 
of the firm of Guggenheimer, Untermyer, and 
Marshall, of New York City. He lectured at 
New York Law School in 1900 and at the Law 
School of Syracuse University in 1901, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the New York Immigration 
Commission by Governor Hughes in 1908 ; served 
as mediator in settling the cloak makers* strike 
in 1910; and was counsel for Governor Sulzer 
in, his impeachment trial in 1913 and for Leo M. 
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Frank in Georgia in 1914-15. Marshall was a 
leader in the movement which brought about 
the abrogation in 1911 of the Treaty of 1832 
with Russia; under the treaty the Russian gov- 
ernment had found it possible to discriminate 
against Russian Jews who had become natu- 
ralized citizens of the United States. Marshall 
identified himself actively with Jewish educa- 
tional and institutional work. In 1913 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LLD. from Syra- 
cuse University, of which he became trustee in 
1910 and to which he presented a law library. 

MARSHALL, Orsamus Holmes (1813-84). 
An American lawyer and historical writer. He 
was bom at Franklin, Conn., graduated at Union 
College in 1831, studied law, spending some time 
at Yale, and entered upon active practice, having 
been admitted to the bar at Buffalo in 1834 
His interest in literary and historical subjects 
was early manifested. He was one of the 
founders of the Buffalo Female Academy and 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, and for many 
years was chancellor of the University of Buf- 
falo. His historical writings concern chiefiy the 
relations of the Iroquois with French and Eng- 
lish and are of considerable value. A volume 
was collected after his death entitled Histortcal 
Writings of Orsamus H. Marshall Relating to 
the Early History of the West (1887). 

MARSHALL, Robert (1863-1910). A Scot- 
tish playwright. He was born in Edinburgh and 
uas ixlucated at St Andrews and Edinburgh 
universities. In 1886 he was commissioned a 
lieutenant in the West Riding Regiment, served 
as district adjutant in Gape Town in 1893-94; 
was promoted to captain in 1895; and was aid- 
de-camp to the Governor of Natal from 1895 to 
1898, when he retired from the army His plays 
include The Shades of Night (1896) ; His Ex- 
cellency the Governor (1898) ; The Broad Road 
(1808), A Royal Family (1899); The Noble 
Lord (1900); The Second in Command (1900); 
J here's Many a Slip (1902); The Haunted 
Major (1902); The Unforeseen (1902), The 
Duke of Killiecrankie (1904) ; Everybody's 
Secret (1904) ; The Lady of Leeds (1905) ; The 
Alabaster Staircase (1906). 

MARSHALL, Stephen (c.1594-1655). A 
Presbyterian leader He was born at Godman- 
chester, Huntingdonshire, England, graduated 
BA at Cambridge (1618), entered the ministry 
and joined the ranks of the Nonconformists. 
He w'as an eloquent man, considered in some 
quarters the greatest preacher of the day; not 
learned or original, but infiuential because of 
his personality and eloquence. Beginning with 
the advocacy of a reform of the Church of 
England, while retaining episcopacy and liturgy, 
he ended with the de jure divino Presbyterian 
theory. He was one of the leaders of the West- 
minster Assembly (1643 et seq.). Marshall 
published many sermons. One treatise, A De- 
fense of Infant Baptism (1646), may be men- 
tioned He was also one of the joint authors 
of a pamphlet published at London (1641), 
called An Ansioer to a Booke [by J. Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich] entituled An Humble Remonstrance, 
In which the originall of Liturgy [and] Episco- 
pacy IS Discussed. And Quaeres Propounded 
Concerning Both Written by Smectymn/uus. 

MARSHALL, Thomas Rilet (1854-1925). 
An American lawyer and public official, descend^ 
from the famous John Marshall family of Vir- 
ginia. He was bom at North Manchester, Ind., 
was educated at Wabash College (A.B.. 1873; 


A.M., 1876), and studied law in the office of 
Judge Olds of Fort Wayne, being admitted to 
the bar in 1875. He practiced law at Columbia 
City, where as a member of the firm of Marshall 
and McNagny and later, in 1892, of Marshall, 
McNagny, and Clugston, he attained success. 
His practice extended beyond his coimty, and he 
became known as an orator. In 1880 he was a 
candidate for district attorney, but was de- 
feated; from 1896 to 1898 he was chairman of 
the Democratic committee of his congressional 
district; and in 1908 he was nominated for 
Governor and was elected. Although a con- 
servative in his belief in the maintenance of 
traditional political institutions, he had a pro- 
gressive administration, advocating the direct 
election of Senators, an employers’ liability law, 
and anti-race-track and bookmaking legislation 
His efficiency in office and his alleged opposition 
to the Taggart faction — an opposition which, 
however, did not reach an open rupture — brought 
him favorable national attention In 1912 he 
was the “favorite son” candidate of Indiana for 
the presidential nomination, and, while unsuc- 
cessful in this ambition, he was ^ven that for 
Vice President. He proclaimed himself a “pro- 
gressive with the brakes set.” After his election 
he consistently supported the Wilson administra- 
tion. In 1913 certain of his speeches regarding 
the social unrest growing out of discontent with 
the present distribution of wealth, in which he 
was reported as advocating revolutionary ideas 
respecting inheritance of property, occasioned 
surprise and criticism, partly through misunder- 
standing. He received honorary degrees from 
Wabash College, Notre Dame University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. See Indiana, 
History 

MARSHALL, William Calder (1813-94). 
A Scottish sculptor. He was born in Edinburgh, 
March 18, 1813. He studied sculpture at the 
Trustees’ Academy, Edinburgh, and in London, 
under Chantry aiid Bailey. In the schools of the 
Royal Academy he won a gold medal and travel- 
ing scholarship, and from 1836 to 1838 continued 
his studies in Rome. His work was chiefiy 
idealistic statuary, and among his productions 
of this class are : “The Creation of Adam” 
( 1842 ) ; “Christ Blessing Little Children” 
(1844) ; “Paul and Virginia” (1845) ; “Sabrina” 
(1846), perhaps the most popular of all his fig- 
ures; and the group “Agriculture” on the Albert 
Memorial In historical figures he modeled the 
bronze statue of Sir Robert Peel in Manchester, 
and in Westminster Palace the busts of Chau- 
cer, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Somers. In 
decoration he was extensively engaged in the 
ornamentation of the new Houses of Parliament 
and the Wellington Chapel in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. His work is in the pseudoclassic style 
of his day, but is marked by simplicity and re- 
finement and elegance of design. He died in 
London, June 16, 1894. 

MARSHALL, William Louis (1846-1920). 
An American soldier and engineer, born at Wash- 
ington, Ky. He attended Kenyon College, Ohio, 
in 1859-61; served as a private in the Tenth 
Kentucky Cavalry in 1862-63; and graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in 
1868. Entering the engineering branch of the 
service, he was promoted through the various 
grades to brigadier general and chief of engi- 
neers in 1908. He was acting professor of nat- 
ural and experimental philosophy at West 
Point in 1870-71. While in charge of the Colo- 
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rado section of the '^Explorations West of the 
100th Meridian” in 1872-76 he discovered 
(1873) Marshall Pass across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the gold placers of Marshall Basin on 
the San Miguel River, Colo, in 1875. He had 
charge of levee construction and improvements 
on the Mississippi River in 1881-84, and there- 
after until 1900 of harbor improvements on Lake 
Michigan and river improvements in Illinois 
and Wisconsin He superintended also the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal (1890-1900), 
of the Ambrose channel entrance to New York 
harbor, and of fortifications for that harbor 
As chief engineer he had charge of all the river 
and harbor and fortification works of the United 
States from 1908 to 1910, when he was retired. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS. An archipelago in 
Micronesia, situated east of the Caroline Islands 
and belonging to Germany since 1885 (Map: 
Australasia, J 2). It consists of two parallel 
chains of atolls, the Ratak chain of 13 islands 
in the east and the Ralik of 11 islands in the 
west, with an aggregate area of 158 square miles. 
The islands are low, the water supply scanty, 
and the soil very poor, supporting a scanty flora, 
in which the coconut and the breadfruit tree 
predominate. The chief export is phosphate, 
which in 1910 appeared in the statistical re- 
turns with a valuation of 8,561,000 marks. The 
population of the whole archipelago in 1910 was 
about 15,000, of whom 179 were Europeans, 91 
being Germans The islands are administered 
by an Imperial Commissioner residing on the 
island of Jaluit These islands were occupied bv 
the .Ja])anese during the war which broke out in 
Europe in 1914. See Wab in Eitrope. 

MAR^SHALLTOWN. A city and the county 
seat of Marshall Co , Iowa, 60 miles by rail 
northeast of Des Moines, on the Iowa River and 
on the Chicago Great Western, the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, and the Chicago and North- 
western railroads (Map: Iowa, E 2). It is the 
seat of the Iowa State Soldiers Home and has 
a public library It is a shipping point for large 
quantities of grain, and among its industrial es- 
tablishments are extensive meat-packing plants, 
manufactories of steel furnaces and steam spe- 
cialties, flour mills, grain elevators, canning 
and bottling works, and carriage factories. The 
surrounding region is adapted to agriculture 
and stock raising. Settled in 1860, Marshall- 
town was incorporated as a town in 1865 and re- 
ceived a charter as a city of the second class in 
1868. The commission form of government w-as 
adopted in 1912 The city owns and operates 
the water works and electric-light plant. Pop , 
1890, 8914; 1900, 11,544; 1910, 13,374; 1914, 

(U. S est.), 14,042. 1920, 15,731. 

MARSHAL’S COURT. See Chivalby, 
Court of 

MAR^SHALSEA. A former prison in South- 
wark, London, connected with a court of the 
tame name. It was abolished in 1849 

MARSHBANKER. See MAfiSBANKEB. 

MARSH-CALD'WELL, MbS. Anne (1791- 
1874) An English novelist, daughter of James 
Caldwell, of Linley Wood, Staffordshire In 
1817 she married Arthur Cuthbert Marsh, of 
Eastbury Lodge, Hertfordshire. Encouraged by 
Harriet Martineau, she published Ttoo Old Men* 8 
Tales (1834). In the course of a few years 
she took rank among the popular novelists of 
her time. She published anonymously, and a 
complete list of her novels has never been made. 
Fifteen volumes appeared in the Parlour Library 


( 1857 ) . They depict mostly the manners of the 
upper middle class and the lower aristocracy. 
Emtha Wyndham (1846) seems to be one of the 
best. 

MARSH CROCODILE. See Mugger. 

MARSHES. See Waste Land. 

MARSH^FIELD. A town in Coos Co., Ore., 
10 miles north of Coquille; situated on Coos 
Bay, on the Coos Bay, Roseburg, and Eastern 
Railroad, and on the lines of the Inter-Ocean 
Transportation Company, the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company, and the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Company (Map: Oregon, A 4). 
Marshfield has a navigable channel 300 feet wide 
and 25 feet deep. Features of interest in the 
town and the vicinity are the Carnegie library. 
Golden and Silver Falls, and the Ten Mile Lakes. 
The chief industries are lumbering, coal mining, 
fishing, dairying, and market gardening; and 
there are also manufactories of myrtle-wood 
novelties, pulp, paper, veneered woods, boxes, 
boats, and doors and sashes. Pop., 1900, 1391, 
1910 2980. 

MARSHFIELD. A city in Wood Co., Wis , 
175 miles northwest of Milwaukee, on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Sault Ste. Mane railroads (Map* 
Wisconsin, C 4) Among the noteworthy fea- 
tuies are the public library, hospital, city hall, 
county asylum buildings, experiment farm, and 
three parks. Matshfield has extensive manu- 
factures of lumber, including staves, headings, 
barrels, and furniture, also beds, springs, mat- 
tresses, veneer, foundry products, metal goods, 
gasoline engines, creamery products, etc Dairy- 
ing has assumed a position of great importance 
in recent years. There is also some trade in 
grain and live stock. The city owns its eliKitric- 
Iight and power plant. Pop., 1900, 5240, 1910, 
5783 Marshfield was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1888, but has been rebuilt completely. 

MARSH GAS. See Methane 

MARSH HARE, or RABBIT. A hare (Le- 
pu8, or HylvilaguSy palustris) of the lowlands 
along the southern Atlantic seaboard, i\hich is 
sliglitly larger than the cottontail, measuring 18 
inches, and differs m its nearly bare feet and 
more scanty pelage. It frequents boggy lands, 
and readily takes to the water. 

MARSH HAWK, or Hen Harrier A bird 
of prey {Circus cyaneus of Euiope, or Circus 
hudsonius of North America) which haunts 
marshy places. The adult male is light bluish 
gray, the tail is barred with six to eight bands, 
and the tips of the wings are blackish. The 
female is dusky or rusty brown, streaked about 
the head. Both sexes may be easily recognized 
by the broad white patch on the rump Though 
long- winged and capable of strong flight, it is 
habitually slow in its movements, sweeping back 
and forth over low meadows, river margins, and 
wet ground generally, in search of the small 
game to be found in such places, keeping near 
the ground and dropping suddenly upon its prey 
— ^more often a frog or a mouse* than anything 
else. Only rarely does it seize a bird or disturb 
poultry; and its services are of great value to 
the agriculturists and should be encouraged 
It was classed as "ignoble” in falconry These 
hawks nest upon the ground in some marsh, and 
lay four or five nearly globular, dirty- white 
eggs. Consult : Elliott Goues, Birds of the 
Northwest (Washington, 1874) ; Fisher, Hawks 
and Owls of the United States (ib. 1893); 
Chandler, "Modifications and Adaptations to 
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Function in the Feathers of Circus hudsofUus*^ 
in University of California Publications in 
Zoology (Berkeley, 1914) ; and standard authori- 
ties. See Plate of Eagles and Hawks. 

MAESH HEN, or Mud Hen A gunner’s 
name for various rails, coots, and gallinules 
(qqv.). 

KAESH EtAliLOW. A name applied to Al- 
thcBa officinalis, native of Great Britain and 
naturalized in the United States, in both of 
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which countries it grows in meadows and 
marshes, particularly near the seacoast The 
whole plant, which is a woody herb, abounds in 
mucilage, especially in the perennial root, con- 
fections made from it being known as pdtes de 
guimauve The leaves and tender twigs have 
been used for food in some regions duiing sea- 
sons of scarcity. The hollyhock {Althcea rosea) 
is an allied species. See Hollyhock; Althea. 

MAESH'MAN, Joshua (1768-1837). An 
English missionary. He was born at Westbury 
Leigh, Wiltshire, and was sent in 1799 by the 
Baptist Missionary Society to India to join 
William Carey (qv) and his colleagues. They 
established their mission at Serampur, a Danish 
colony, 16 miles above Calcutta, and to supple- 
ment the scanty funds sent out by the society 
schools were opened for both European and 
native children. This course did not meet the 
approval of the society, and in 1826 Marshman 
returned to England to try to effect a settlement 
of the differences. He failed in his object, and 
the matter ended in a separation of the Seram- 
pur mission for the society. He returned to 
Serampur in 1829 and died there, Dec. 5, 1837. 
In addition to his special missionary duties Dr 
Marshman gave himself with great zeal to the 
study of the Bengali, Sanskrit, and Chinese lan- 
guages, and became an extraordinary linguist. 
He published; A Dissertation on the Charac- 
ters and Sounds of the Chinese Language 
(1809), The Works of Confucius, Containing 
the Original Text with a Translation (1809); 
Clavis Sinica (1814) ; Elements of Chinese 
Grammar, with a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the Characters and Colloquial Medium of the 
Chinese (1814). He also prepared the first 
complete Chinese version of the Bible. He 
assisted Dr. Carey in preparing a Sanskrit gram- 
mar and a Bengali and English dictionary and 
the Bible in Telugu. Consult J. C. Marshman, 
Life and Times of the Serampur Missionaries 
VoL. XV. — 10 


(London, 1869), and Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, an abridgment of the above (ib., 1864). 

MAESH HAE^GOLD, Caltha. A genus of 
plants of the family Ranunculacese. Caltha 
palustris, usually called cowslip in the United 
States, is a very common American plant, 
with kidney-shaped, shining leaves and large 
yellow flowers, a principal ornament of wet 
meadows and the sides of streams in spring. 
It partakes of the acridity common to the order; 
but the flower buds, preserved in vinegar and 
salt, are said to be a good substitute for capers. 
The plant is used before flowering as a potherb 
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in many places. A species, Caltha natans, oc- 
curring in ponds from Minnesota northwestward, 
has white or pink flowers. 

MAESH PLANTS. See Swamp. 

MAESH EOSEGEAEY. A name given to 
several species of Statice or Limonium, members 
of the family Plumbaginaceee. Statice limonium, 
a perennial plant, grows in salt marshes along 
the seashore of southern and western Europe, 
and Limonium carolmtanum, an American plant, 
grows in similar localities on the American coast. 
Marsh rosemary has a tuft of spatulate oblong, 
bristly pointed, one-ribbed leaves, developing in 
August a much-branched, panicled scape, from 
1 2 feet high, bearing numerous small laven- 

der-colored flo wer s. 

MAESH’S TEST. See Absenic 

MAESH TEEFOIL. A plant widely distrib- 
uted in nort hen l atitudes. See Buck Bean. 

MAESH WEEN. A wren that inhabits 
reedy marshes. In the United States and Canada 
two species are more or less numerous wherever 
such marshes occur. The most familiar one 
along the Atlantic coast is the long-billed marsh 
wren {Telmatodytes palustris), wMle the short- 
billed {Cistothorus stellams) is more numerous 
in the interior of the country. Both are brown- 
ish above and light colored toIow, with little to 
distinguish them besides the marked difference 
m the length of the bill; but the long-billed is 
the larger Both species are migratory, and are 
notorious for their excited activity, micelike 
manners, and rippling prattling song. They 
construct large globular nests, suspended among 
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the reeds, woven of grass blades and entered by 
a little hole in the side. As often happens 
among other wrens (see Wbbn), many more 
nests will be built each season than there are 
pairs in the locality, some of which may be uti- 
lized as sleeping places by the cock birds. The 
nests of the two species are much alike, but the 
eggs are very distinct, those of the long-billed 
being dark chocolate in color, while those of the 
short-billed are pure white. 

1. An ancient tribe of central 
Italy, inhabiting the district around Lake Fuci- 
nus (Lago di Celano, now drained). Their 
origin, like that of other Italian tribes, is in- 
volved in obscurity and fiction. They were 
probably of Sabine origin, but spoke a dialect 
akin to the Latin. They are worthy of notice 
chiefly on account of their warlike spirit. The 
Marsians were at one time allies of the Romans, 
but in 308 BC. they revolted and joined the 
Samnites After being subdued they again (301 
B.c.) shook off the alliance of Rome, but were 
beaten in the field and lost several of their 
fortresses From this time they continued the 
firm allies of Rome, contributing by their valor 
to her triumphs until the Italians were aroused 
in 91 B.c to demand redress of their wrongs 
and a share in the privileges of Roman citizens. 
A war ensued, generally known as the Social 
War (qv), but frequently called the Marsie 
War, because the Marsi were prominent among 
the malcontents. Their leader was Pompaedius 
Silo Though they were often defeated, the per- 
severance of the allies gained, in 87 B c , the 
object for which they had taken up arms — en- 
franchisement as Roman citizens The Mar- 
sians, inhabiting a mountain district, were tem- 
perate in their habits, brave, and unyielding 
So marked was their valor that there was a 
proverbial saying recorded by Appian, “that 
Rome had achieved no triumph over the Marsi, 
or tmthout the Marsi.” The ancient Marsi were 
represented as enchanters, able to tame serpents 
and to heal their bites ; and it is worthy of note 
that the jugglers who now amuse the people by 
handling serpents are natives of the region in 
the vicinity of Lago di Celano. Inscriptions 
found at the southwest corner of Lake Fucinus 
testify to the existence there of a temple and 
grove of Angitia, a goddess of healing, espe- 
cially skilled in curing, by charms and herbs, the 
bites of serpents. Their only important town 
was Marruvium (San Benedetto), the ruins of 
which are still visible. Consult: Sophus Bugge, 
ItaUsche Landet Kunde (Christiania, 1878) , R. 
S. Conway, The Italic Dialects (Cambridge, 
1897); and the article “Marsi” in Friedrich 
Ltibker, Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums 
(8th ed, Leipzig, 1914). See Italic Lan- 
guages.-^. An ancient people of (^rmany, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, Oermama, chap. ii. In books 
i-ii of his Awnales Tacitus makes the Marsi an 
important tribe or group of tribes between the 
rivers Lippe and Ruhr, perhaps near Dortmund. 
They fought with Germanicus. See Gebmania; 
GeBMANICUS CiBSAB. 

MABSIAN (miir^sl-an) WAB. See Social 
Wab. 

MABSICX, mar'slk^ Martin Piebbe Joseph 
(1848-1924). A Belgian violinist and teacher, 
bom at Jupille, near Li4ge. His earliest pro- 
fessional instruction was at the D4sire-Heynberg 
Conservatory at Li6ge. His musical precocity 
was such that at 12 years of age he was organist 
of the Li^ Cathedral. At 17 years of age he 


became a pupil of Leonard at the Brussels Con- 
servatory, and a year later entered the Paris 
Conservatory, where he studied under Massart 
and won the first prize for violin playing. He 
comj^leted his student course under Joachim at 
Berlin, and in 1873 made a very successful d^but 
at the “concerts populaires.” He became a 
member of the faculty of the Paris Conservatory 
in 1892, succeeding Massart as professor of 
violin His compositions are almost entirely for 
the violin and are very popular on the French 
concert platform. In 1895-96 he toured the 
United States and confirmed the reputation that 
had preceded him. 

MABSIQLI, mar-se^yg, Luigi Ferdinando, 
Count (1658-1730). An Italian soldier and 
scholar, born at Bologna. He rose from the 
ranks to be general in the Austrian army After 
the fall of Altbreisach (1703), where ho was 
second in command, he was degraded by oourt- 
martial and was never entirely reinstated, 
though generally considered innocent There- 
after Marsigli devoted himself to scientific ex- 
plorations and founded the Institute of Science 
and Arts at Bologna (1714). In connection 
with it he established a press for printing its 
reports His works include: Osserrtaswne tn- 
torno al Bosforo tracio (1681) ; Stona del mare 
(1711); Danuhius Pannonico-Mysicus (1726); 
Stato mihtare delV imperto ottomano (1732). 

MABSIGLIO, mar-se'ly6. See Marsh.! rs. 

MABSIL'EA^CEABI. One of the two families 
of water ferns, the other being the Salviniacese 
(qv). The family comprises the two genera 
Marsxlea and Pilularia, whose species root in the 
mud, either under water or in muddy flats. 
The stem is prostrate and gives rise to a series 
of leaves, whose blades reach the surface of the 
uater. The leaf of Marailea has a long petiole 
bearing four wedge-shaped leaflets, peltately ar- 
ranged, and resembling a four-leaved clover, ex- 
cept that the veins are forking. The fruit body 
(sporocarp) of Marsilea is somewhat bean- 
shaped, and is borne on a stalk that arises from 
the petiole, which represents a branch of the 
leaf bearing and inclosing the sporangia. 

MABSILI, mar-se^^, Luigi (c 1330-94). An 
Italian humanist. He was born at Florence and 
there entered the Augustinian convent of Santo 
Spirito He studied theology at Paris, on the 
advice of Petrarch, who wished him to become 
a Christian champion against the Averroists 
Santo Spirito under Marsili became the seat of 
a society for classical study and discussion; 
among its members was Coluccio Salutati Mar- 
sili was employed in several diplomatic errands 
by the city of Florence. His manuscript com- 
ments on Petrarch’s poems were preserved at 
the Laurentian Library. Consult Rossi, II 
quattrocento ( Milan ) . 

MABSILaUS, or MABSIGLIO, mhr-se'lyd, 
OF Padua (C.127Q-C.1343) . A Christian polemic. 
He was born in Padua and studied medicine 
there. Later he taught philosophy at Paris and 
became rector of the university in 1313. There 
between 1324 and 1326 he produced, in conjunc- 
tion with John of Jandun, the treatise on juris- 
prudence which gives him his lasting fame, the 
Defensor Pacis, an arraignment of the “usurpa- 
tions,” as he terms them, of the Roman pontiff. 
The way to peace, he maintains, is for the spirit- 
ual power to give up its claim to rule the tem- 
poral power. He argues for a virtual separation 
of Church and state, and pleads in singularly 
modern l&nguage for religious liberty and the 
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equality of the clergy. He denies the right of the 
Church to punish heresy. He accompanied his 
patron, Louis of Bavaria, in his conquest of 
Rome (1328), where for a short time his ideas 
were put into practice. His book was printed 
and published at Basel ( 1522 ) . The anonymous 
editor was probably the printer Valentinus 
Gurius, though some think he was Huldreich 
Zwingli. It was translated by William Marshall 
(London, 1553). 

MABSIFOBBANCHII, mar'sIp-d-briLn^I-i. 
A class of fishlike animals, the lampreys, with a 
cartilaginous skeleton and the skull imperfectly 
developed See Ctclostomi. 

BA.BSIVAN, mfir'B£-vfin^ A town of Asia 
Minor in the Vilayet of Sivas, situated among 
gardens and vineyards, 56 miles south of the 
Black Sea (Map: Turkey in Asia, C 2). It is 
the seat of Anatolia College, an institution with 
which a Protestant theological seminary and an 
American hospital are connected, the three in- 
stitutions having a student body of over 700. 
The city also contains Jesuit and Armenian 
schools In the neighborhood are a silver mine 
and hot mineral springs. It is a prosperous 
town with a population of about 25,000, most of 
them Moslems. 

MARS-LA-TOTTB, miirs'-la-tSor^ A village 
of France, in the Department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, 12 miles west-southwest of Metz. It is 
noted for the bloody cavalry battle which took 
place there between the French and Germans, 
Aug. 10, 1870, better known as the battle of 
Vionville (qv). 

MAB^STON, John ( ?1575-1634). An Eng- 
lish dramatist, belonging to the Marstons of 
Shropshire He was born probably at Coventry 
about 1575 In 1594 he graduated BA from 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and very soon, it 
would seem, studied law. Turning to literature, 
he published in 1598 The Metamorphosis of Pig- 
mahons Image; and Ceitaine Satyres, and The 
Scourge of Villanie: three Books of Satyres. 
The first, Pigmahons Image, is an amatory poem, 
written, the author asserted, to bring into dis- 
repute the whole species The satires, some of 
which are devoted to a quarrel between Marston 
and Joseph Hall, are coarse and brutal On 
the other hand, they are not wanting in vigor 
and point Most famous are the lines in 'which 
Marston dedicates himself to everlasting obliv- 
ion Tlie earliest trace of Marston as a play- 
wright is in Henslowe’s Diary (Sept. 28, 1599). 
His extant tragedies comprise: Antonio and 
Mellida and Antonio's Revenge (1602); The 
Malcontent (1604); Sophonisba (1606); The In- 
satiate Countess (1613), which, however, is 
sometimes assigned to William Barksteed. His 
comedies comprise: The Dutch Courtesan 
(1605), Parasitaster, or The Fanjone (1606); 
What You Will (1607). As he often collabo- 
rated, his hand is also discernible in several 
other plays. In conjunction with Chapman and 
Jonson he wrote Eastward Hoe (1605) ; and on 
account of certain offensive passages he and 
Chapman were sent to prison, where Jonson 
voluntarily joined them. Before this Marston 
and Jonson had quarreled, but they were now 
reconciled The comedies are lively and enter- 
taining. The tragedies contain passages of 
power and beauty, but thev tend too much to 
bombast, coarseness, and the gross horrors of 
the tragedies of blood. The best is The Insatiate 
Countess. In middle life Marston left the stage 
and entered the Church. From 1616 to 1631 he 


held the living of Christchurch in Hampshire. 
He died in London, June 25, 1634. Marston’s 
Worhes were first published in London, in 1633. 
The Works, edited by J. O. H.' Phillipps, ap- 
peared in 1856 (3 vols., London) ; and, edited 
by A. H. Bullen, in 1887 (3 vols., ib.). The 
Poems, edited by A. B. Grosart, appeared in 
1879 (2 vols., ib ). Consult also. F. G. Fleay, 
Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 
1559-1642 (London, 1891); “John Marston als 
Dramatiker,^’ in Englische Btudien, vols. xx, xxi 
(Heilbronn, 1895) ; W. M. Dixon, in Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. vi (Cam- 
bridge, 1910). 

MABSTON, John Westland (1819-90). 
An English dramatic poet, born in Lincolnshire 
He studied law, but left that profession for 
literature. He published Qeratd and Other 
Poems (1842), besides some novels and short 
stories, and was long a contributor to the 
Athenceum. His principal literary activity, 
however, was in the field of dramatic literature 
Among his numerous plays are: The Patrician's 
Daughter (1841), a tragedy; Strathmore 
(1849); Ann Blake (1852); A Hard Struggle 
(1858); Donna Diana (1863), his best play; 
The Favorite of Fortune (1866) ; A Hero of Ro- 
mance (1867) ; Life for Life (1869). 

2CABSTON, Philip Boubke (1850-87). An 
English poet, bom in London. From early child- 
hood he suffered a partial loss of sight which 
ultimately became complete blindness. Besides 
vision he lost friends, relatives, and fortune, 
the whole serving to develop in his verse a vein 
of unvaried sadness His sonnets and lyrics 
are highly esteemed for technical excellence It 
is generally believed that he was the subject of 
Mrs Craik’s Philip, My King. He is the sub- 
ject of an elegy by Swinburne. He published 
three volumes of poetry: Song Tide and Other 
Poems (1871) ; All m All (1875) ; Wind Voices 
(1883) There were posthumously published a 
collection of stories, edited by W Sharp and 
called For a Song's Sake and Other Stories 
(1887); and, in verse. Garden Secrets (1887) 
and A Lhst Harvest (1891), both edited by Mrs 
Louise C. Moulton. Consult Coulson Kernahan, 
in Sorrow and Song (Philadelphia, 1894), and 
William Sharp, in Papers Critical and Reminis- 
cent (New York, 1912). 

MABSTON MOOB. A plain in Yorkshire, 
England, where, July 2, 1644, the Royalist army, 
under Prince Rupert, was beaten by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, English and Scottish, under 
Fairfax, the Earl of Manchester, and the Earl of 
Leven The approach of Rupert forced Fairfax 
to abandon the siege of York, and he took up his 
position on Marston Moor, with about 25,000 
men. Rupert, with about the same number, 
came up with him on the afternoon of July 
2 ; and in the evening, at the head of the Royal- 
ist right, he made a fierce charge upon the 
Parliamentary left, which broke and fled in dis- 
order. The Parliamentary centre had likewise 
been broken by the infantry of the Royalist 
centre and had suffered heavily; but while the 
Royalists were dispersed in search of plunder 
or in pursuit of the enemy, CromwelTs famous 
Ironsides brigade, with the Scottish regiments, 
commanded by David Leslie, and some others, 
rallied, charged the Royalists vigorously, and 
remained masters of the field, capturing 1500 
prisoners and all the Royalist artillery. The 
killed on the Royalist side numbered 4000 and 
the wounded about as many more ; on the Parlia- 
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primitive of all the marsupials and are thought 
to resemble closely the ancestral stock from 
which came the living members of this infraclass. 

All the other marsupials (except one) are con- 
fined to the Australasian region, where they 
completely dominate all other mammals and 
form the most characteristic feature of the 
fauna. Their survival and prosperity in Aus- 
tralia are doubtless due to the entire absence 
there of destructive carnivores, except the dingo, 
of doubtful antiquity; and they have become 
diversified within their limited circumstances in 
the same way as have the larger company of 
mammals all over the world, to enable them to 
utilize all possible advantages. The fact of 
marsupials existing in America, and especially 
in the Neotropical region, has excited much 
speculation as to how they came there, so remote 
from Australia Geographical researches show 
that during the Mesozoic age marsupials in- 
habited Europe and North America, but none of 
that period have been found in Australian rocks. 
These oldest ancestors of the race appear to 
have been mainly of the polyprotodont type, 
little differentiated from the diprotodonts, how- 
ever : and either this differentiation occurred 
very long ago (in Jurassic or Cretaceous times) 
or the latter is a condition which has arisen, as 
Beddard suggests, independently in both South 
America and Australia. At any rate, before the 
Tertiary age was finished pouched marsupials 
disappeared from the Northern Hemisphere and 
survived only in Australasia and South America. 
The hypothesis of a former land connection be- 
tween Australia and Patagonia is still a moot 
question It seems probable that in early Ter- 
tiary times there must have been a land con- 
nection by way of the Antarctic continent. The 
most eminent authorities differ on this point. 

It is interesting to know that a diprotodont 
(see Opossum Rat) exists in Patagonia. 

The relationships of marsupials have become 
much better understood than formerly. The 
name Metatheria ivas originally given with the 
idea that this group was intermediate between 
the Prototheria (monotremes) and higher Eu- 
theria, and in a sense this is true, but the for- 
mer belief that it represents a stage of develop- 
ment from the Prototheria to the monodelphic 
mammals is not now accepted. The distinctions 
between the marsupials and the Monotremata 
are fundamental, and there is no evidence of the 
derivation of the two branches from any com- 
mon source On the contrary, as Beddard con- 
cludes in a learned review of the subject, the 
great specialization of the structure of the 
marsupials ( including evidence of degenera- 
tion ) , and their age, point to the fact that they 
are the descendants of an early form of euthe- 
rian mammal, since the time when the stock had 
acquired diphydonty and the allantoic placenta. 

See the article Mammalia. 

Classification. Rather less than 150 species 
are known, but they exhibit a most extraordi- 
nary variety of size, form, and color. The classi- 
fication of the marsupials is based primarily 
upon the dentition, although the characters of 
the feet have been given much weight recently. 
There are two principal groups, the Polyproto- 
dontia, which have numerous small, subequal 
incisor teeth, and the Diprotodontuij which have 
not more than six incisors in each jaw and 
usually have only two in the lower jaw. The 
former includes the opossums, Tasmanian wolf 
and “devil,” the dasyures, bandicoots, and the 
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like; while in the latter are the wombats, 
phalangers, koala, and kangaroos. Descriptive 
articles will be found under each of these terms 
and the related words. 

Bibliography. In addition to standard works 
and books descriptive of Australia consult the 
folio volumes with colored plates by John Gould, 
Monograph of the MacropodidoB (London, 1841) ; 
C. R. Waterhouse, “Marsupialia or Pouched Ani- 
mals,” in William Jardine, Naturahata* Library, 
vol. xxiv ( Edinburgh, 1855 ) ; John Gould, if am- 
maia of Auatraha (3 vols., London, 1863) . 
Gerard Krefft, Mammala of Auatraha (Sydney, 
1871); Oldfield Thomas, Catalogue of Marau- 
ptalta and Monotremata in the Britiah Museum 
(London, 1888) ; F. E. Beddard, Mammalia (ib., 
1902) ; W. K. Gregory, “Orders of Mammals,” in 
American Muaeum of "Natural Hiatory, Bulle- 
tin, vol. xxvii (New York, 1910) ; Parker and 
Haswell, Text-Book of Zoology (ib., 1910); W. 
B. Scott, Hiatory of Land Mammala m the 
Western Bemiaphere (ib, 1913). 

MABSTT^IAIi MOLE {Notoryotea typhlopa). 
A small burrowing marsupial of central southern 
Australia. The marsupial mole is in no way 
connected with the European mole, but neverthe- 
less has acquired many similar habits, afford- 
ing a valuable lesson in parallelism in develop- 
ment. Consult Beddard, Mammalia (London 
and New York, 1902). 

MABSUFFINI, mfir'sliop-pe^ni, Gablo. See 
Abetino, Cablo. 

MAR^STTS, Domitius (c.54 bc.-c.4 b.c ). A 
Roman poet of the Augustan age He seems to 
have been a friend of Msecenas (Martial, viii, 
56, 21), and of Vergil and Tibullus, but he is 
not mentioned by Horace His works include: 
Cicuta, Hemlock, a collection of epigrams: De 
Urbanitate, a treatise, bitterly satirical, on the 
use of wit, in oratory, which is quoted by Quin- 
tilian, Amazonia, an epic; and erotic elegies 
and fables. He is frequently mentioned by Mar- 
tial (iv, 29, 7; vii, 29, 7), who praises the wit 
and severity of his satire. The few fragments of 
his works may be found in Biihrens, Fragmenta 
Poetarvm Romanorum (1886). Consult: J. A. 
Weichert, Poetarum Latinorum Vitce et Reliquias 
(1830); R. Unger, De Domitii Marai Cicuta 
(Friedland, 1861) ; W. S. Teuffel, Geachiohte 
der rormachen Litteratur, vol. ii ( 6th ed , Leip- 
zig, 1910) , M. Schanz, Oeschichte der romiachen 
Litteratur, vol. ii, part i (3d ed., Munich, 1911). 

MAB'SYAS (Lat., from Gk. Map«r<Jas). One 
of the Sileni of Asia Minor, and therefore at 
once a spirit of the water (perhaps originally 
god of the river Marsyas: see below) and of 
music, especially of the flute, which was asso- 
ciated with the worship of the great goddess 
Cybele (o.v.), as whose devoted servant Marsyas 
appears in the Phrygian legend. Thus he is 
called the son of Hyagnis (to whom was attributed 
sometimes the invention of the flute), and a 
teacher of Olympus, to whom the development of 
the art was assigned. Under Greek and es- 
pecially Attic influence other features were 
added to the legend. Athena, so ran the story, 
had invented the flute, but, observing the re- 
flection of her distorted face as she played on 
the flute, threw it from her. It was found by 
the Silenus, or satyr, Marsyas, who became so 
skillful in its use that he ventured to challenge 
the god of the cithara, Apollo, to a musical con- 
test. Here two versions follow. According to 
one. King Midas as judge gave the decision to 
Marsyas, whereupon Apollo bestowed on the 
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umpire asses’ ears for his poor judgment. In the 
other version the muses were the arbiters, and 
gave the decision to Apollo, as his instrument 
allowed him to add song. In both versions the 
god hung his presumptuous rival to a tree and 
flayed him alive, or caused him to be flayed by 
a Scythian slave. At Celaen® in Phrygia Marsyas 
was worshiped at the cavern whence flows the 
tributary of the M®ander that bears his name, 
and here also was shown his skin, which had been 
hung up in warning by the victorious god In 
the Forum at Home and in Roman colonies 
statues of Marsyas were set up as a symbol of 
liberty. Marsyas was a favorite flgure in art. 
The Athenian sculptor Myron made a famous 
group of Athena and Marsyas, of which the 
latter flgure seems reproduced in a marble statue 
in the Lateran, which represents Marsyas as 
picking up the flute. Another celebrated group 
is represented by the statue of Marsyas hung 
from the tree, and the celebrated Florentine flg- 
ure of the Scythian whetting his knife to flay 
Marsyas (found at Rome in the 16th century) ; 
of the other flgures of this group no certain 
copies have been identified The competition 
was also represented on the base of tlie statues 
of Leto, Apollo, and Artemis at Mantinea, by 
Praxiteles, and of this composition three of the 
four slabs are now in the Museum at Athens. 

MART. A city in McLennan Go., Tex , 19 
miles by rail east of Waco, on the Interna- 
tional and Great Northern Railroad (Map: 
Texas, D 4) . It is in a productive cotton region, 
and has large cotton gins, oil mills, and com- 
presses. The city contains also a fine higli- 
school building and railroad repair shops The 
water works are owned by the municipality. 
Mart has adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment. Pop, 1910, 2939 

MABTEAXI, mdr'to', Henki (1874- ). A 

French violinist, born at Rheims. He studied 
with Leonard and, after the latter’s death in 
1891, entered the Pans Conservatory, where in 
the following year he won the first prize. From 
1892 to 1894 he toured the United States with 
emphatic success. His tours of Scandinavia from 
1894 to 1899 were equally successful. In 1900 
he was appointed professor in the conservatory 
at Geneva, and in 1908 he succeeded Joachim at 
the Eonigliche Hochschule in Berlin. He pub- 
lished some meritorious chamber music and a 
scena for soprano, chorus, and orchestra. 

MABTEL, Charles. See Charles Martel. 

MABTEL, mar'teP, Louis Joseph (1813-92). 
A French politician, born at Saint-Omer. He 
studied law, entered politics, and was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly of 1849 from Pas-de- 
Calais. He protested strongly against the coup 
d’etat of 1851. He was a member of the Corps 
L^gislatif from 1863 to 1870; in 1871 was elected 
to the National Assembly, and was vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber. In 1875 he was elected 
life member of the Senate; in 1876 he became 
vice president of the Senate, and in 1876-77 he 
was Minister of Justice and Public Instruction. 
In 1879-80 he was again president of the 
Senate. 

MABTEL DE JANVILLE, de zh&N'v6P, 
Gabrielle, Countess de (1850- ). A 

French author, born at the chateau of Coetsal 
(Morbihan), and better known by her pen name. 
Gyp. She was the great-grandniece of Mirabeau, 
and married Count Martel de Janville in 1869. 
She created the essentially Parisian characters 
Petit Bob, Loulou, and Paulette, types of a 


more or less risqu4 society, which she describes 
in witty dialogue, and with piquant satire Her 
very numerous novels (133 in 31 years) include: 
Pet%t Boh (1882) ; Autour du manage (1883) ; 
Vn homme dilicat (1884) , Elle et Im (1885) ; 
Autour du divorce (1886) ; Pour ne pas Vitref 
(1887) ; Pauvres petit* femmes (1888) , Boh au 
salon (1888), Mademoiselle Eve (1889), Boh 
a V exposition (1889), L* Education d*un prince 
(1890), Monsieur Fred (1891); Manage civil 
( 1892 ) , Du haut en has ( 1893 ) ; Manage de 
chiffon (1894), Le cccur d'Anane (1895); he 
honheur de Ginctte (1896), Totote (1897); 
Israel (1898) , UEntrevue (1899) ; Le pays des 
champs (1900); Le friquct (1901); Uccurette 
(1902, 2d ed., 1910) , Un manage dernier ert 
(1903); Maman (1904, 2d ed., 1910) ; Le c(rur 
de Pierrette ( 1905 ) ; Ces hons Kormands 
(1907), La paix des champs (1908), Joies 
d*amour (1909); VAmoureux de Line (1910), 
La guinguette (1911); Le grand coup (1912); 
^apoldonnette (21st ed , 1913). 

MABTELE, mar’te-ld.^ (Fr., hammered). In 
music, a direction for bow instruments, indicat- 
ing that notes so marked are to be played w'ltli 
a clean, decided stroke. When the term is used 
in piano music it means that the keys are to be 
struck heavily and firm ly. 

MABTEL^O TOWEB. A round masonry 
tower designed to. form part of a system of coast 
defense The original. Martello tower was situ- 
ated in the Gulf of San Fiorenzo, Corsica, and 
was named after its inventor In 1794 two 
British war ships unsuccebsfully attacked it, 
with loss to themselves , this single experience, it 
is said, leading afterward to the adoption of 
Martello towers by the English. They were 
erected along the more exposed parts of the 
south coast and the south and southeastern 
coasts of Ireland. They were determined on 
and built hurriedly during the Napoleonic wars, 
owing to fear of a French invasion. They are 
about 40 feet high, solidly built, and situated on 
or near the beach. The walls are five and one- 
half feet thick and were supposed to be bomb- 
proof; the base formed the magazine, the gar- 
rison occupied the two upper rooms, and the 
swivel heavy gun and its accompanying how- 
itzers were placed on the roof They were a 
great expense to the nation, and have always 
been regarded as worthless They are now dis- 
mantled and, except in the few instances where 
they are utilized by the coast guard, abandoned 

MAB'TEN (Fr. martre, marte, from ML. 
martus, martuns, mardarus, mardalus, mar- 
danus, from OH(I. mardar, Ger. Marder, from 
OHG. mart, AS. mearp, marten; probably con- 
nected with Lith. martis, bride). Either of two 
species of fur-bearing animals of the genus Mus- 
tela, which also contains the sables The body 
is elongated and supple, as in weasels, the legs 
short, and the toes separate, with sharp, long 
claws. The nose is grooved and the ears are 
shorter and broader than in weasels, and the 
tail is bushy. The martens exhibit great agility 
and gracefulness in their movements and are very 
expert in climbing trees, among which they gen- 
erally live, furnishing a lofty hollow in a decay- 
ing trunk with a bed of leaves. Here the young 
are brought forth in litters of six to eight early 
each spring; but in a mountainous country all 
will make dens, sometimes in crevices of rocks. 

The term marten is somewhat indefinite, but is 
most applied in America to the animal which 
ia the nearest analogue to the Old World sable 
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(q.v.), and hence is frequently called the Ameri- 
can sable or pine marten : technically it is 
Mustela amenctma. This species, which for 250 
years has supplied the most valuable of the 
American furs gathered from its tribe, originally 
had a range wherever forests grew from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania to Labrador and Hudson 
Bay, and from Colorado and central California to 
the barren grounds Of the Arctic coast, and it 
was so plentiful that periodically it overflowed 
certain districts and spread in hordes, scat- 
tering far and wide in search of food On the 
other hand, periods of astonishing scarcity of 
martens occur every eight or ten years, no cause 
for which IS known. The incessant trapping 
which goes on in the wilderness has of course 
considerable effect in diminishing their num- 
bers, and this species everywhere disappears 
before the approach of civilization. They keep 
mostly to the trees, and hence like the denser 
parts of the forest, but they constantly descend 
to the ground for food, especially in winter, 
Avhen they regularly hunt for hares and grouse 
of all kinds, trailing them with nose to the track 
like hounds. Their broad feet enable them to 
move rapidly, even over soft snow. They also 
hunt persistently for squirrels, chase them in 
the trees and on the ground, and enter their 
nests To this diet are added whatever mice and 
birds and small fare eorae their way. 

Martens have little to fear from native foes; 
the much larger fisher is said to kill them oc- 
casionally, and it is not improbable that the 
great horned owl now and then manages to 
pounce on one, but very few of the carnivores 
care to taste their flesh unless driven to it by 
extr(*me hunger They are trapped from Novem- 
ber until towards March, when their coat liegins 
to become ragged and dull in hue, and with the 
approach of the rutting season they are no longer 
attracted by the baits oftered by trappers This 
species averages about 18 inches in length of head 
and body, plus seven to eight inches of tail. Its 
highly variable tints may be described as rich 
brown, somewhat lighter below. The winter fur 
18 full and soft, an inch and a half deep, and 
has sparsely scattered through it coarse black 
hairs which the furrier pulls out. The tail has 
longer hairs, but is less bushy than that of the 
fisher. The distinction between this animal and 
cither the European pine marten or the Asiatic 
sable IS visible only to an experienced eye, and 
it is only recently that naturalists have agreed 
to regard them as specifically distinct. Four 
closely related species are recognized in North 
America, while the best known {amencana) is 
divided into six subspecies. 

A much larger, very distinct American form, 
unlike anything in the Old World, is Pennant’s 
marten {Mustela rewnanti), the “pekan” of 
French-Canadian trappers and commonly known 
to Americans as the “black cat” or “fisher,” the 
latter an erroneous name, since the animal never 
catches fish. It is the largest of its race, and 
is described under Fisher For illustration of 
the pine marten see Plate of Fub-Bearii^q Ani- 
mals Three other species are natives of western 
Europe, including the now rare and restricted 
pine or sweet marten {Mustela or Martes 
martes) and the more common beech or stone 
marten {Mustela or Martes fotna), which is not 
an inhabitant of Great Britain. The habits of 
both are substantially the same as have been de- 
scribed above, and they differ mainly in the pine 
marten having (like the American form) a 


yellowish throat and chest, while that of the 
beech marten is white. Consult: Elliott Goues, 
Fur-Bearmg Animals (Washington, 1877); Sir 
H. H. Johnston, British Mammals (London, 
1903 ) ; E. T. Seton, Life-Histones of Northern 
AmmiUs (New York, 1909). 

MARTEN, Henby (1602-80). An EngUsh 
regicide. He studied at University College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1640 became a member of Parlia- 
ment. There he joined the extremists of the 
popular party, and as early as 1643 urged the 
extirpation of the entire royal family For this 
he was expelled from the House. In 1646 per- 
mitted to return to Parliament, he again urged 
extreme action against tlie King He was at 
odds with Cromwell for a time, but later co- 
operated with him in bringing about the King’s 
trial, at which he was one of the leading judges. 
He was especially active in establishing the Re- 
public, and he continued to have great influence 
in Parliament during the Protectorate Upon 
the Restoration he gave himself up as a regicide 
in 1660, was tried and found guilty, but was not 
executed He died in prisou. 

MABT£jNE, mar't&n^ Edmond (1654-1739). 
A Roman Catholic scholar. He was born at 
Saint- Jean-de-L6sne, near Dijon, became a Bene- 
dictine monk at 18, and joined the famous Con- 
gregation of St. Maur He spent his life in 
the service of learning, searching the libraries 
of Germany, France, and the Netherlands, the 
fruits of the search appearing in many works, 
notably in the new edition of the Qallia ChrisU 
lana (14 vols., 1715-56) ; Commentarius in Regu- 
lam Sancti Patris Benedictt (1690) ; Thesaurus 
Novus Anecdotorum (1717); Veterum Scrip- 
torum et Monumentorum Historicorum Dogmatu 
corum ct Moraltum Amphsstma Collectio { 1724- 
33) ; Annales Ordinis 8, Benedicti, vol vi (Paris, 
1739). 

MARTENS, mfir^t^ns, Fedob Fedobovitgh, or 
Friedrich Fbommiiold von (1845-1909). A 
Russian writer on international law, born at 
Pernau in Livonia He studied law at the uni- 
versities of St. Petersburg, Vienna, Heidelberg, 
and Leipzig. In 1868 he became an official of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and thereafter 
continued to be an active and influential figure 
in matters of foreign diplomacy. In 1873 he was. 
appointed professor of public law at the univer- 
sity of St Petersburg. He took part in the 
Brussels conference for the codification of mar- 
tial law (1874). In 1884 and 1887 he was a 
member of the Red Cross conferences. In 1889 
he represented Russia at the Brussels confer- 
ence for commerce and maritime law. He was 
intrusted with the office of arbitrator between 
England and France in the New Zealand ques- 
tion in 1891, and two years afterward he was 
a delegate to The Hague conference on arbitra- 
tion He was chosen vice president of the In- 
stitute of International Law at The Hague in 
1894 In 1905 he was legal adviser to the Rus- 
sian peace plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth. His 
publications include: Recueil de traitds et con- 
ventions conclus par la Bussie avec les puissances 
Hrwngkres (1874-1909); Das Consular iceaen tm 
Orient (Ger. trans., 1874) ; La Russie et VAngle- 
terre dans VAsie Centrale (1879); La question 
4gyptienne (1881); La conference africaine de 
Berlin (1885) ; La paix et la guerre (Fr. trans., 
1901) ; and his famous treatise on international 
law (1882), which is available in French and 
German translations. 

MARTENS, Geobg Fbhedbich von (1756- 
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1821). A German publicist and diplomat, born 
at Hamburg. He studied at the universities of 
Gfittingen, Strassburg, and Vienna. From 1783 
to 1789 he was professor of law at Gdttingen. 
In the latter year he was ennobled. In 1808 he 
entered into the Westphalian civil service as 
Councilor of State and after 1810 as head of the 
finance department. After the restoration, he 
was made Privy Councilor by the King of Han- 
over. Martens^s chief literary work is Recueil 
de trait^s (7 vols., 1791-1801; 4 suppl. vols , 
1802-08); Nouveau recuetl (1817-42; continued 
by Karl von Martens and others) ; but he ac- 
quired special fame by his Precis du droit des 
gena modemes de VEurope (1789; 3d ed., 1821; 
rev. by Pucheiro-Ferreira, 1864). 

ILAB^ENSEN, Hans Lassen (1808-84). 
A Danish theologian and bishop. He was born at 
Flensburg, Schleswig, Aug. 19, 1808; studied 
theology at the University of Copenhagen; and 
in 1840 became professor at the university, first 
in philosophy and afterward in theology. In 
1845 he was appointed preacher to the Danish 
court, and in 1854 elevated to the bishopric of 
Seeland, the highest dignity of the Danish 
church. In this position, by his eminent scholar- 
ship, his catholic spirit, and his tireless activity, 
he exerted a powerful and beneficent influence. 
His writings show a modified mysticism, the re- 
sult of his study of the mediaeval mystics. He 
died in Copenhagen, Feb. 3, 1884 His works in- 
clude* M ester Eckart (1840), an essay on the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages; an Outline of a 
System of Ethics ( 1841 ) , Christian Dogmatics 
(1849; 5th ed., 1904, Ger., French, Swcd trans ; 
Eng. trans, 1866) , a System of Christian Ethics 
(1871-78; Ger., Swed. trans. ; Eng. trans., 1873- 
82), his main work; Katolimsme og Protestan- 
tisme (1874) ; Jakoh Bohme (1882, Eng. trans, 
1885) , an autobiography (Ger. trans., Aus 
meinem Leben, 1883-84). Consult also his cor- 
respondence with Dorner, Brieficcchsel mit L, A, 
Domer (2 vols, Berlin, 1888). 

HABTENSITE. See Ibon; Metallography. 

HAB'THA, Oer, pron, mar'tA. An opera by 
Flotow (qv.), first produced in Vienna, Nov. 
25, 1847; in the United States, Nov. 1, 1852 
(New York). 

HAB^HA AND BLAISLY, of Bethany. 
Two sisters named in the Gkisepls of Luke and 
John as special friends of Jesus. At their home 
in Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, near Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus found a welcome on his visits to 
Jerusalem. Martha, being represented as taking 
the lead, was perhaps the elder, though Mary 
was the more appreciative of Jesus’ teaching 
( cf . Luke X. 38-^2 ) . The regard in which Jesus 
held the sisters was extended to their brother 
Lazarus (q.v.), at whose death Jesus came to 
Bethany to comfort the sisters, not only by the 
raising of the dead one, but by teaching con- 
cerning immortal life, which Martha, however, 
found hard to grasp (John xi.) A few days 
before the crucifixion Jesus was a guest at a 
meal in the home of Simon of Bethany, a leper, 
at which Martha assisted, and which Mary made 
the occasion of anointing Jesus with the contents 
of a box of most precious ointment — a symbol of 
her regard graciously accepted by Jesus (Matt, 
xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9; John xii. 1-8). The 
attempts to identify this anointing with that 
referred to in Luke vii. 36-50 cannot be pro- 
nounced successful. Nothing more is known of 
the sisters. Mediseval legend confounded Mary 
with Mary Magdalene (q.v.), and asserted that 


she, Martha, and Lazarus labored and died in 
southern France. 

MABTHAS VINEYABD. An island lying 
off the southern coast of Massachusetts, of 
which State it forms, with one or two minor 
islets, the County of Dukes (Map Massachu- 
setts, F 7). It is about 20 miles long and 
about 9V^ miles in greatest width, and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by Vineyard Sound, 4 
to 6 miles wide The island is mainly level €»x- 
eepting a ridge of hills along the northwestern 
coast, and some hilly country 111 the western 
part. The highest point is Prospect Peak, 308 
feet, in Chilmark township. Tlie south coast 
has shallow lagoons and sand bars, while on the 
north side the coast consists of bluffs about 30 
feet high Gay Head Light, at the western ex- 
tremity, IB 145 feet above the sea The island 
IS a much- frequented summer resort, and is 
noted for its large annual camp meetings which 
were begun in 1835 at Oak Bluffs, renamed 
Cottage City in 1907. The principal town and 
the county seat is Edgartown The population in 
1900 was 4561; in 1910, 4504 The island was 
discovered and named by Bartholomew Gosnold 
in 1602. Its Indian inhabitants weie all con- 
verted to Christianity, and were loyal to the 
whites during King Philip’s War During the 
Eevolution the island was plundered by the 
British. 

MABTt, mar-te^ Jos^: JuliAn (18.53-95). 
A Cuban patriot and author, born in Havana 
At 16 he was condemned to imprisonment for 
his liberal ideas and in 1871 was banished to 
Spain, where he published his first pamphlet, 
entitled El Presidio politico en Cuba (1871). 
He studied in the University of Saragossa and 
received degrees m law, and philosophy and let- 
ters (1873). Escaping from Spain, he went to 
Mexico (1873), where he edited tlie Revista 
Universal. In 1877 he went to Guatemala and 
there wrote plays, taught in the Normal School, 
and served as ]udge. After the Peace of Zan)oii 
(1878), he returned to Cuba, but being impli- 
cated in the revolutionary movements of 1879, 
he was deported again to Spain In 1880 he 
went to New York, visited Caracas, and returned 
to New York, where he accepted the position of 
Consul of Argentina At this time he began 
the propaganda in favor of the separation of 
Cuba from Spain, which won him the title of the 
“Apostle of the Independence.” A prolific writer 
and an able orator, he devoted his energies to 
axousmg the Cuban emigres to action. He vis- 
ited Tampa and Key West in 1891 and the fol- 
lowing year founded the Partido Revolucionario 
Cubano, which soon had branches in the Cuban 
colonies in the cities of the United States, 
Mexico, Santo Domingo, and Haiti Marti was 
named Delegado of the Partido with extensive 
powers. He secured the adhesion of Mfiximo 
Gdmez to the movement, and carried on the agi- 
tation, visiting many cities and making speeches 
in English and Spanish. Pursuant to his plans, 
the Cubans arose in revolt on Feb 24, 1895, and 
on April 10 Marti and Mfiximo G6mez landed at 
Sabana la Mar, near Baracoa, to join the move- 
ment. Marti was named, at once, major gen- 
eral of the patriot forces. On May 19 the 
Cuban army was surprised at Dos Rios by a 
Spanish column, and in the skirmish Marti was 
killed. He published in New York La Patna, a 
journal devoted to Cuban interests, and La Edad 
de Oro, a children’s paper. He wrote a novel 
Isma^lillo and numerous poems, translated 
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Ramona^ by Helen Hunt Jackson, and Mystery^ 
by Hugh Conway, and corresponded for various 
newspapers. His writings have been collected 
and edited by his friend Gonzalo de Quesada, 
under the title Ohras hteranaa (Washington, 
Havana, and Berlin, 1900-11). Consult: '*Jos^ 
Marti: apuntes biogrftficos,” in Btbhoteca del 
periddico Cuba (Tampa, Fla., 1896) ; M. Deulo- 
feu, Marti, Cayo Hueso, y Tampa (Cienfuegos, 
1905) ; M. H. Ureila, “Josfi Marti,” in Cuba Con- 
tempordnea, vol. ii (Havana, 1913). 

MABTI, mar^tS, Karl (1855- ). A Swiss 

Old Testament scholar, born in Bubendorf, Basel 
He studied at Basel under Kautzsch and Socin, 
at Gkittingen under Ritsehl, and at Leipzig under 
Fleischer and Delitzsch From 1878 to 1895 he 
was pastor of Reformed churches in the Canton 
of Basel, and for most of this time taught in 
the University of Basel. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Bern in 1895 as professor of Old 
Testament, and after 1901 also held the chair 
of Semitic philology. In 1912 he was rector 
of the university. His most important work 
was on the prophets, and his published works 
include. Der Prophet Jeremta von Anatot 
(1889) ; Der Prophet Saoharja, etc. (1892) ; Der 
Einfiuss der Ergebmsae der neuesten alt-testa- 
mcnthchen Forschungen auf Rehgionsgeschtchte 
und Qlauhenslehre (1894, also in a Swedish 
version) ; Kurzgefasste Orammattk der btbltsch- 
aramatschen Sprache (1896; 2d ed., 1911); 
Gcschichte der tsraehUschcn Religion (1897; 
6th ed , 1904 ) , “Isaiah” ( 1900 ) , “Daniel” 

(1901), and the “Dodekapropheton” (1903-04) 
in the Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum alten 
Testament, of which he was editor from 1897 to 
1904, The Religion of the Old Testament (1907; 
in German, 1906) , Stand und Aufgahe der alt- 
testa mcnthchen Wissenschaft in den Oegenwart 
(1912) 

MABTIAL, mkr^shal (Marcus Valerius 
Martialis ) The greatest Roman epigram- 
matist. He was born at Bilbilis, in Spain, March 
1, 38-41 A.D.; the exact year is in doubt. In 64 
he came to Rome, where he resided till 98, when 
he returned to his native town Here he found 
many good friends and patrons, and a highly 
cultivated lady named Marcella made him a 
present of a small estate, where he passed in re- 
pose the years until his death, which occurred 
not later than 104 ad . While at Rome Martial 
became famous as a wit and poet, and received 
the patronage of the emperois Titus and 
Domitian. He was on intimate terms with 
Juvenal (q.v.). He lived in a sort of precarious 
affluence in a mansion in the city, and in Nomen- 
tum, a suburban villa, to both of which he makes 
frequent reference. From Rome his reputation 
rapidly extended to the provinces; and even in 
Britain his Epigrammata, which, divided into 
14 books, now form his extant works, were 
familiarly read. These books, which were ar- 
ranged by himself for publication, were written 
in the following order: The first 11, including 
the Liber de Spectaculis, were composed at 
Rome, with the exception of the third, which 
was written during a tour in Gallia Togata 
(Cisalpine Gaul) ; the twelfth was written at 
Bilbilis, and the thirteenth and fourteenth at 
Rome, under Domitian. The last two, entitled 
Xenia and Apophoreta, describe in distichs the 
\arious kinds of souvenirs presented W the 
Romans to one another on holidays. To the 
other books we are also indebted for much of 
our knowledge of the manners and customs which 


prevailed under the Empire from Kero to Trajan. 
Martial’s works have also a great literary value, 
as embodying the best specimens of what we now 
understand by epigram (q.v.) — ^not a mere in- 
scription, but a poem of two or more lines, con- 
taining the terms of an antithesis, which ends 
with a witty or ingenious turn of thought. The 
wonderful inventiveness and facility displayed 
by Martial in this species of composition have 
always received the highest admiration, quali- 
fied, however, by disgust caused by his gross- 
ness, and his servile flattery of Domitian The 
best edition of Martial is that of Fricdliinder 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1886) ; a handy text edition 
is that of Gilbert (Leipzig, 1886). The “Intro- 
duction” to E. Post’s excellent edition of Se- 
lected Epigrams of Martial gives a good ac- 
count of Martial’s life and wridngs, of his char- 
acter as a man, of his relations with his con- 
temporaries, of his indebtedness to other writers, 
especially Catullus (q.v.), and of his fame He 
has never found an adequate translator, but a 
collection of translations in prose and verse will 
be found in Bohn’s “Classical Library.” Consult 
also W. S. Teuffel, Oeschichte der romischen 
Literatur, vol. ii (6th ed., Leipzig, 1910) ; P. 
Nixon, A Roman Wit : Epigrams of Martial Ren- 
dered into English (Boston, 1911) , and Martin 
Scanz, Oeschichte der romischen Litteratur, vol. 
iii, pt 2, §§ 413-415a (3d ed , Munich, 1913). 

MABTIAL LAW (Lat. martialis, pertaining 
to war or Mars, from Mars, the god of war). 
The exercise of exceptional governing power by 
military authorities in cases where the ordinary 
law IS superseded by the control of military 
forces. It is not a written law, but arises out of 
a necessity, either (a) in case of the invasion 
of a foreign country by belligerents, or (6) 
where by the force of internal dissension or con- 
flict the regular civil authority of a country is 
partly or wholly overcome, and the proclama- 
tion of martial law is necessitated by the exi- 
gency of the occasion. , 

Martial law includes under its sway all per- 
sons — ^whether civil or military In its admin- 
istration the forms of military law are adhered 
to as far as practicable. In the Civil War the 
government of the United States declared mar- 
tial law to be the immediate and direct effect and 
consequence of occupation or conquest, and that 
it was simply military authority exercised in 
accordance with the laws and usages of war. 
When a place, district, or country is occupied 
by an enemy, civil and criminal law continues to 
take its usual course unless stopped by order 
of the occupying military power; but the func- 
tions of the hostile government, legislative, exec- 
utive, or administrative, cease, or continue only 
with the sanction or participation of the oc- 
cupier. Under martial law cases which come 
within the “rules and articles of war,” or the 
jurisdiction conferred by statute on courts-mar- 
tial, are tried by the latter, otherwise by mili- 
tary commission. It was the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ex parte Mil- 
ligan (4 Wall. 2, 127) that, when the civil courts 
are open and in “the unobstructed exercise of 
their jurisdiction,” a military tribunal is with- 
out the necessary jurisdiction to try civilians. 
Martial law is not retrospective. An offender 
cannot be tried for an offense committed before 
martial law is proclaimed. Martial law may 
continue in a conquered country until a civil 
governm^t can be established or restored. Acta 
done under martial law have no immediate eon- 
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stitutional or legislative authorization, but ema- 
nate directly from the military power. But 
where the civil authority exists the Constitution 
is imperative (Art. VI, Sec. 2) that it shall be 
paramount. Under the constitutional system of 
the United States, it is held by the Supreme 
Court that a State Legislature may proclaim 
the existence of martial law when demanded by 
the public safety. The power of the Federal 
government to make such proclamation is a re- 
stricted one, implied from the clause in the Con- 
stitution (Art. I, Sec. 9, Sub. 2), providing that 
only in cases of rebellion or invasion, where 
necessary for the general welfare, shall the wnt 
of habeas corpus be superseded. For further in< 
formation as to the suspension of the privilege 
of habeas corpus in time of martial law, see 
Habeas Corpus Compare Military Law, from 
which martial law must be distinguished. 

MAK'TIAONrUS CAFEI/LA. See Capella, 
Martianus Minneus Felix. 

MABTIGHAC, mhr'td'nyftk^ Jean Baptiste 
Sylv£:be Gat, Viscount de (1778-1832). A 
French politician and administrator, born at Bor- 
deaux. His devotion to the Bourbons and his 
services to the Duchess d’Angouldme during the 
Hundred Days won him the post of Procurator- 
General of Limoges in 1815. Six years later he 
was elected a deputy, and made himself promi- 
nent by his eloquence and his gradual abandon- 
ment of his extreme Bourbon sentiments. He ac- 
companied the expedition to Spam in 1823 and 
two years later was made Viscount. In 1828 he 
became Secretary of the Interior and actual 
head of the ministry. Here his policy was 
checked by a combination of the Right and the 
Left. He retired in August, 1829, and signed the 
address of the Two Hundred and Twenty-One; 
but after the revolution of July, 1830, boldly de- 
fended Charles X. He wrote an Essai histonque 
sur la r&ooluUon d*Espagne et sur Vinterventiou 
de 1823 (1832). Consult £ Daudet, Le min- 
isterc de M de Martigno/c (Paris, 1875). 

MABTIGNY, mhr'te'nyg', or MABTINACH 
(Lat. Octodurum), Three united villages in the 
Canton of Valais, Switzerland, situated 1550 feet 
above the sea on the left slope of the Rhone val- 
ley, about 24 miles south from the cast end of 
Lake Geneva (Map: Switzerland, B 2). The 
two noted routes, one to the Vale of Chamonix 
by the T5te Noire or the Col de Balme, and 
another to the Great St. Bernard, branch off 
here. Martigny is on the Simplon road into 
Italy, and is a resort frequented by tourists. 
Pop, 1900, 4292; 1910, 6613. 

MAB'TTIN (from Martin, Fr. Martvn, from 
ML. Martiwas, Martin, from Lat Mars, the god 
of war). A swallow; in the United States, one 
of the large purple swallows of the genus Progne, 
Several of the South American species are famil- 
iar birds in Argentina, one species {Progne to- 
pera) breeding only in the clay structures of an 
ovenbird. The common purple martin {Progne 
subis) is widely distributed in North America, 
ranging in summer as far north as Newfoundland 
and the Saskatchewan, and wintering in Central 
and South America. The martin is eight inches 
lo]^ and sixteen across the wings. The male is 
shining blue-black, while the female is bluish- 
black above and brownish-gray beneath. The 
nest was primitively made in hollows of old 
trees, but in all settled parts of the country the 
birds now occupy bird houses set upon poles for 
their accommodation, and they have distributed 
themselves accordingly, not frequenting farms or 


villages vrhere bird houses are not erected for 
them. In occupying these houses they must 
withstand the competition of bluebirds, wrens, 
white-bellied swallows, and, most of all, English 
sparrows. The growing scarcity of the bird in 
New England is attributed mainly to the usurpa- 
tions of the last-named species, which, having 
got possession of the quarters, cannot easily be 
dislodged. These various influences make the 
distribution of the species more and more local, 
and are lessening its numbers in the north- 
eastern States. In the South they are more 
numerous and familiar, and they are everywhere 
regarded with affection. The eggs are pure 
white. The food and habits of the martin are 
like those of other swallows. See Swallow. 

In Europe the black swift is sometimes called 
“black martin,” and in France the name “mar- 
tin” IS applied to the kingfisher, but the French 
colonists in the Orient call the mynas of the 
genus Aendotheres “martins ” In the United 
States the bank swallow (q.v.) is sometimes 
called “sand martin,” and the kingbird is oc- 
casionally called “bee martin.” Such uses of 
the word, however, are confusing, and it is de- 
sirable that the name martin should be confined 
at least to the swallows, and in America to 
those of the genus Progne, See Plate of 
Swallows. 

MABTIN. The name of five popes, the second 
and third of whom' are more properly known as 
Marinus I and II, though since the thirteenth 
century the two names liave commonly b(*en con- 
founded in the lists Martin I, Saint, Pope 
649-655. He was a martyr to his firm stand 
against monothelitism, which he caus(*d to be 
condemned in the first Lateran Council (See 
Lateran Councils ) In consequence he was 
seized by the Greek Emperor Constans IT, who 
attempted^ to depose him and carried him off 
to the Crimea, where he died a prisoner. Con- 
sult Cambridge Mediceval History, vol ii (Cam- 
bridge, 1913). —Martin IT, Pope 882-884 Be- 
fore his election to fill the vacancy caused by 
the violent death of John VIII, he had been 
Bishop of Caere, and chosen bv three popes to 
represent them as legate in the delicate nego- 
tiations with the East, in which capacity he was 
present at the fourth Council of Constantinople 
in 869. As Pope he had close relations with 
the English King Alfred, to whom he sent a 
relic of the cross. Consult H K Mann. Lives 
of the Popes, vol. iii (London, 1906) — Martin 
III, Pope 942-946. A Roman by birth and a 
man of high repute for learning and piety, 
though his pontificate fell in the unhappv period 
of the domination of the Italian noble factions 
Consult H. K. Mann, Lives of the Popes, vol. iv 
(London, 1910). — ^Martin IV, Pope 1281-85, 
Simon de Brion A Frenchman by birth, he 
became canon of Tours, was made Cardinal by 
Urban IV in 1261, and was several times legate 
in France He was elected Pope by the influence 
of the French party in the Sacred College, aided 
by the presence at Viterbo (where the conclave 
was held) of Charles of Anjou, whom he after- 
ward constantly supported, especially in his ef- 
forts to retain possession of Sicily. Consult 
“Les R^gistres de Martin IV,” in Bibliothhque 
des 4coles frangais d^Ath^nes et la Rome (Paris, 
1901). — ^Martin V, Pope 1417-31, Otto Colonna. 
He was born in Rome in 1368 He was named 
Cardinal in 1405 by Innocent VII, and in 1410 
appointed to adjudicate the appeal of Husb, 
against whom he decided. By his election to 
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the papap7 at Ck)natance the great schism (see 
Constance, Council of; Schism, Western) 
was finally extinguished. He presided in all the 
subsequent sessions of the council; and when 
the Fathers separated without discussing urgent 
questions of reform, he was finally persu^ed 
to call another council, originally at Pavia, then, 
from fear of the plague, at Siena, and when it 
was about to meet at Basel, he designated the 
zealous reformer Cardinal Cesarini as its presi- 
dent. Martin himself, however, died just before 
the assembling of the council Consult Mandell 
Creighton, History of the Papacy ^ vols. i, ii 
(London, 1902-04), and Ludwig Pastor, History 
of the Popes, vol. i (ib, 1906). 

MARTIN, mar'taN', Bienvenu (1847- ). 

A French Socialist leader and cabinet officer. He 
wks born at Saint-Bris (Yonne), and was edu- 
cated in the law. He held an underprefecture, 
entered the Council of State, and in 1894 be- 
came director under the Minister of Colonies 
He was an unsuccessful senatorial candidate for 
Yonne in 1897; was elected deputy for Auxerre 
in that year; was reelected in 1898 and 1902; 
and in 1905 became Senator for Yonne In the 
Chamber he supported the Waldeck-Rousseau 
and the Combes ministries, and advocated the 
separation of church and state In 1904 he 
organized the new Radical Socialist group of 
the Left In 1905-06 he held the portfolio of 
Public Instruction in the Rouvier cabinet; he 
was Minister of Justice in the Doumergue cabi- 
net in 1913-14, and in the first Viviani cabinet 
organized in June, 1914; and when the War in 
Europe (qv.) broke out in 1914, he became 
Minister of Labor in the second Viviani cabi- 
net, formed August 26 of that year 

MAR^TIN, Bradley (1841-1913). An Amer- 
ican banker, brother of Frederick Townsend 
Martin, born at Albany, N. Y. He was educated 
at Union University (AM, 1863); served as 
lieutenant in the National Guard during the 
Civil War, and was admitted to the bar. He 
devoted his time to the management of his in- 
terests in banks, trust companies, and industrial 
corporations, but he took also a leading part 
in the social life of New York City. From 1893 
until his death he lived in England and Scot- 
land. 

MARTIN, mar'tfin, Eduard (1809-75). A 
German gvnspcologist and obstetrician. He was 
born at Heidelberg, studied medicine there, at 
Jena, Gottingen, and Berlin; and became pro- 
fessor of gynaecology at Jena (1837) and at 
Berlin (1858) Martin was one of the first to 
operate on diseased ovaries. He wrote : Lehrhuch 
der Oehurtshilfe fur Hebammen (4th ed , 1880) ; 
Handatlas der Gynakologie und Oehurtshilfe 
(1862, 2d ed., 1878) ; and Die Neigungen und 
Beugungen der Oeharmutter (1866; 2d ed., 
1870). 

MARTIN, Edward Sandford (1856- ). 

An American author and editorial writer, bom 
at Owasco, N. Y., educated at Harvard (A.B., 
1877), and admitted to the bar at Rochester, N. 
Y , in 1884. He was honored with membership 
in the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
A contributor, editorially, to Life, and a writer 
for various periodicals, his work includes, also: 
Bly Ballades in Harvard China (1882) ; A Little 
Brother of the Rich (1890), verses; Pirated 
Poems (1890); Cousin Anthony and I (1895); 
Luoid Intevvoals (1900) ; The Luxury of Children, 
and other Luxuries (1904) ; The Courtship of a 
Careful Man (1905); Reflections of a Begin- 
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ning Husband (1913); The Unrest of Women 
(1913) ; The War Week by Week, being observa- 
tions from Life ^1914); Poems (1915). 

MARTIN, Ernst (1841-1910). A German 
scholar in Romance and Germanic philology. He 
was born at Jena, a son of Eduard Martin, 
studied at Jena, Berlin, and Bonn, and was 
made professor at Strassburg in 1877, after hav- 
ing taught in the universities of Freiburg and 
Prague. He wrote a useful Mittelhochdeutsche 
Orammatik (1865; 13th ed., 1906); Examen 
critique des manuscrits du roman de Renard 
(1872), followed by two editions of Reynaert 
( 1874 ) , and Roman de Renart ( 1882-87 ) , as well 
as the Neue Fragments der Oedichte von den Vos 
Reinaerde (1889); Qeschichte der niederland- 
ischen Litteratur (1870-72); Untersuchungen 
ssur Oralsage ( 1880 ) ; Elsassische Litteraturdenk- 
maler des JJ^ten bis llten Jahrhunderts (5 vols., 
1878-87 ) ; Worterbuch der elsassischen Mundar- 
ten ( 1899 ) ; an edition of Parevoal und Titurel 
(2 vols , 1900-03) ; an edition of Kudrun (2 vols., 
1902), Wolfram von Eschenbach (1903); and 
Der Vershau des Heliand und der altsachsischen 
Genesis (1907). 

MARTIN, maPtaN', FAlix (1804-86). A 
French-Canadian Jesuit and author, bora at 
Auray in Brittany. In 1842 he was sent to 
Canada to assist in reestablishing Jesuit mis- 
sions there. He founded St Mary’s College 
in Montreal; collected material for the history 
of Canada, and published and edited many works 
throwing light on the old Canadian Jesuit mis- 
sions, among which are the following: Manuel 
du pHenn de Notre Dame de Bon Secours 
(Montreal, 1848) ; Relation des Jcsuites (1850), 
an enlarged edition of O’Callaghan’s work; Mis- 
sion du Canada, relations inSdites ( 1861 ) ; De 
Montcalm en Canada (1867) ; and Le R, P. Isaac 
Jogues (1873) He assisted Carayon in a series 
of volumes on the Jesuit missions. 

MARTIN, Franqois Xavier (c. 17 62-1 846) 
An American jurist and historian. He was born 
in Marseilles, France, and when about eighteen 
years of age engaged in business at St Pierre, 
Martinique, then, as now, a dependency of 
France. In 1783 he came to the United States 
and settled in Newbern, N. C Under the 
patronage of ex-Governor Abner Nash he began 
the study of law In 1792, by request of the 
General Assembly, he compiled the British stat- 
utes which were in force in North Carolina at 
the time of the Revolution. In 1794 he made a 
compilation of the private acts of the Assembly, 
and in 1803 extended Judge Iredell’s revision 
from 1789. Meanwhile he had translated and 
published Pothier on Obligations In 1806-07 
he represented the borough of Newbem in the 
State Assembly. In 1809 President Madison 
appointed him judge of the Territory of Missis- 
sippi, and the next year he was transferred to 
the Territory of Orleans When the State of 
Louisiana was admitted to the Union in 1813, 
he became the first Attorney-General. In 1815 
he was appointed to the Supreme Court and 
served thirty-one years. During the latter part 
of this time he was presiding judge. At the 
time of his appointment the law in force in the 
State was a mixture of Spanish and French 
statutes and decisions, into which the writ of 
habeas corpus and the system of procedure in 
criminal cases according to the common law had 
been introduced. Judge Martin’s services in 
welding into a homogeneous whole this mass of 
contradictory statutes and principles gave him 
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the title **Father of the jurisprudence of Louisi- 
ana.” During the last ten years of his life he 
was practically blind, but continued to do full 
work on the bench until superseded by the judges 
appointed under the new Constitution in 1845. 
In addition to his judicial labors, he published 
two volumes of Reports of the Superior Courts 
of Orleans, from 1809 to 1812 (1811 and 1813) ; 
eighteen volumes of Reports of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana (1813-30); a History of 
Louisiana (1827) ; and a History of North Caro- 
lina (1829). 

MABTIN, Fhedbik Robebt ( 1868- ) . A 

Swedish art collector and author, born in Stock- 
holm. He was amanuensis in the State Histor- 
ical Museum (1899-1902) and interpreter at 
the Swedish Legation in Constantinople 1903- 
08), gained the doctorate in Vienna (1899); 
and is best known for his rich collections of 
Oriental art, made on journeys to Siberia (1891- 
92), Russia, Caucasus, and Central Asia (1894- 
95), and to Egypt, Asia Minor, and Turkey 
(1895-96). In 1898-1903 the government sent 
him to Russia, Turkey, and other lands to locate 
objects of art which had been produced in 
Sweden He exhibited collections at the Stock- 
holm Exposition ( 1897 ) and at the Moham- 
medan Exposition at Munich (1910), vrhere he 
was a commissioner. Among other works he 
published: The Persian Lustre Vase in the Im- 
perial Hermitage at St. Petersburg (1899), 
Ftgurale Persische Stoffe, 1550-1650 (1899); 
Svenska kungliga gdvor till ryske zaren, 16^1- 
1699 (1900), Silfverskatter i kejserliga skat- 
kammaren i Moskva (1900) ; Danische Silber- 
schatze aus der Zeit Christian IV im kaiser- 
lichen Sckatzkammer, Moskva (1900) ; Die Per- 
sischen Praohtstoffe im Schlosse Rosenborg, 
Kopenhagen (1901) ; Aeltere Kupferarbeiten aus 
dem Orient ( 1902 ) ; A History of Oriental Car- 
pets Before 1800 (1908), a great work; and 
The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, 
India, and 7'urkey, 8th to 18th Century (1912). 

MARGIN, Fbedebick Townsend (1849- 
1914). An American author, brother of Bradley 
Martin, born at Albany, N. Y. He graduated 
from the Albany Law School in 1872, and be- 
came judge advocate with the rank of colonel in 
the National Guard. The latter years of his 
life were spent chiefly in Europe, and he died in 
London, where he had become known for his 
philanthropies. His writings on the subject of 
the life of the wealthy and the socially prom- 
inent owe their value to Martin’s personal ex- 
periences. Besides contributing to magazines, he 
wrote: The Passing of the Idle Rich (1911); 
My Personal Experiences of Meeting Snobs 
(1911) ; The Reminiscences of My Life (1911) , 
Things I Remember (1913). 

MABTIN, Geobge Madden (Mbs. Attwood 

R. Mabtin) (1866- ). An American writer 

of stories, born in Louisville, Ky , and educated 
in the public schools in that city, and at home 
A successful contributor of short stories to maga- 
zines, she succeeded also in winning a large 
audience with her books : Emmy Lou — Her Book 
and Heart (1902) ; House of Fulfilment (1902) ; 
Abbie Ann ( 1907 ) ; Letitia, Nursery Corps, U 

S. A. { 1907 ) ; Selma, her Hopeful Efforts and 
her Liv elier Failures ( 1914) . 

MABTIN, Gbegoby (7-1582). A translator 
of the Bible, born at Maxfleld in Sussex, Eng- 
land. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Oxford (BA., 1561; M.A., 1565), where he was 
distinguished as a Hebraist and Grecian. After 


leaving the university, he became tutor to Philip 
Howard, afterward Earl of Arundel. A stan^ 
Catholic, he encouraged the Howards to remain 
true to their faith. Unable to conform to the 
Established church, he fled to Douai in Flanders 
(1570), where he taught Hebrew in the English 
College, then just established. In 1577 he was 
sent to help organize the English College at 
Rome. In 1578 the collie at Douai w^as moved 
to Rheims. There Martin spent the rest of Ins 
life in the translation of the Bible. He died 
October 28, 1582 The famous Douai Bible, 
though since revised, is still the standard among 
English Catholics. It was made from the Latin, 
collated with the Greek and the Hebrew versions. 
The New Testament appeared at Rheims in 1582. 
The Old Testament was not published till 1609- 
10. The whole was revised by Bishop Challoner 
in 1749-50. Though Martin’s version was 
severely criticized by English Protestants, it was 
freely used for the authorized Protestant version 
made under King James 

MABTIN, Helen Reimensnydeb (1868- 
). An American author. She vras born at 
Lancaster, Pa.; studied at Swarthmore and Rad- 
cliffe collies; and married Frederic C. Martin 
in 1889. She became known for her stories of 
“the Pennsylvania Dutch,” the shorter ones con- 
tributed to Leshas, the Century, the Cosmopoli- 
tan, the Ladies* Home Journal, and other maga- 
zines. Her earl^ work was so photographic in 
character that it was much resented by the 
people among whom she had lived She is au- 
thor of Warren Hyde ( 1897 ) ; The Elusive 
Hildegarde (1900); TiUie, A Mennonite Maid 
(1904) ; Sabina, A Storif of the Amish (1905) ; 
His Courtship ( 1907 ) ; The Betrothal of Elyph- 
olate (1907) ; The Revolt of AnneRoyle (1908) ; 
The Crossways (1910; new ed , 1914), When 
Half -Gods Go (1911); The Flighting Doctor 
(1912); The ParOrSite (1913), Barnabetta 
(1914); Martha of the Mennonite Country 
(1915). 

MABTIN, mhr'taN', Henbi (1810-83). A 
French historian, born at Saint Quentin. Edu- 
cated for the practice of law, he soon abandoned 
law for literature. At first he wrote historical 
romances and poetry, but later, with Paul La- 
croix, he began the task of compiling a history 
of France, to be made up of extracts from differ- 
ent authors. One volume only was published, 
when Lacroix abandoned it, but Martin resolved 
to go on. The first volume appeared in 1833, 
and the undertaking was completed in 1836 
Meanwhile he set to work on a history of his 
own, the first edition of which appeared in the 
years 1833-36, in fifteen volumes The third and 
enlarged edition appeared between 1837 and 
1854, in nineteen volumes. In 1844 the Academy 
of Inscriptions gave Martin a prize of 9000 
francs; in 1851 he received the Gobert prize, 
and in 1869 was awarded the great prize of 
20,000 francs by the Institute. After the fall of 
the Second Empire he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and in 1876 he was elected 
Senator. In 1878 he became a member of the 
French Academy. As an historian Martin be- 
longs to the school of Thierry. His Histoire de 
France, which comes down to the year 1789, was 
later continued into the nineteenth century by 
the Histoire de France modeme (2d ed., Paris, 
1878-85). He was the author of numerous other 
literary and historical works, but hie^ great fame 
rests on the Histoire de France Consult * Hano- 
taux, Henri Martin (Paris, 1885) ; Mulot, Souve- 
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fwrg intimes (ib., 1885); Jules Simon, Mignet, 
Mtchelet, Henri Marttn (ib., 1889). 

MABTIN, Henri Jean Guillaume (1860- 
). A French decorative painter. He was 
born at Toulouse and studied under Jean Paul 
Laurens. He became Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, was awarded a “first medal” in 188^, a 
gold medal at the Exposition of 1889, and a 
grand prize at the 1900 Exposition. His works 
comprise : “Beauty” ( 1900 ) ; “Pastoral” and 
“The Painter” (1901); “The Painter’s Muse,” 
“The Green Country Seat” (both 1902) ; “The 
Landscape” (1903); “Labor,” “The Float,” 
“Noon,” “Evening,” decorative panels (1904); 
“Landscape,” decorative panel for Rostand’s 
house (1904). In 1903 and 1906 he painted 
decorations for the Capitol of Toulouse, and in 
1907 “Twilight” and “Rural Scenery.” 

lEAB^TIN, Henry Austin (1824-84). An 
American surgeon, born in London, England, 
and educated at the Harvard Medical School, 
W’here he graduated in 1845. During the Civil 
War he served as surgeon in the Union army, 
became surgeon in chief of the Second Corps, 
Army of the Potomac, and was later brevetted 
lic^utenant colonel and medical director In his 
practice in Boston, after the war, he made him- 
self well known by introducing the Beaugency 
virus (1870), the use of the rubber bandage 
(1877), and tracheotomy without tubes (1878). 
Dr. Martin contributed largely to medical jour- 
nals (especially the London Lancet and the 
Brtttsh Medical Journal) j and also to the Horth 
American Remew, 

MABTIN, mfir't&N^, Henry Marie Rade- 
GONDE (1852- ). A French paleographer 

and librarian, bom at Airvault ( Deux-S^vres ) . 
He became administrator of the Arsenal Library, 
vas for a time secretary general of the inter- 
national congress of librarians, and took an 
active part in numerous other societies. He 
wrote* Le Itvre du roi Dancus (1883), written 
under the nom de plume of Henry Martin-Dair- 
vault; Catalogue gdn&ral des manuscrits de la 
hthhoth^que de Varsenal (8 vols., 1885-1900) , 
L'Odyes^e d'un bibhognoste (1892); L'Evang6- 
hare de Sainte-Aure (1897); Hiatoire de la 
bibhotheque de V arsenal (1900), crowned by the 
Institute, Prooks-verbaux et m&moires du con- 
gres international des bibliotMcaires (1901); 
Observations sur la technique de Villustration de 
livres du moyen dge ( 1904 ) ; Les miniaturxstes 
franrais (1906); Le Terence des dues (1907); 
Jja Ugende dje Saint-Denis (1909): Les joyaux 
de Varsenal (1909) ; Les peintres de manusents 
et la mimature en France (1909) ; Le Boccace 
de Jean sans Peur (1911). He reedited in 1888 
Louys Gruau’s Nouvelle invention de chasae 
pour prendre et oster lea loups de France (pub- 
lished 1613). 

ILAB^IH, Henry Newell (1848-96). An 
American biologist, born in Newry, Ireland. He 
was* educated at University College, London, and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he grad- 
uated B.A in 1874 and became fellow. In 1876 
he was chosen professor of biology at Johns Hop- 
kins and director of the biological laboratory. 
Martin there carried out some valuable experi- 
ments on respiration in general and especially 
on the beating of the heart of a mammal after 
death. In 1890 he was elected president of the 
American Society of Naturalists. He edited 
Studies from the Biological Laboratory of Johns 
Hopkins and the Journal of Physiology ; assisted 
Huxley in his Practical Biology (1876) and 


Moale in a Handbook of Vertebrate Dissection 

(1881-84); and wrote, apart from the papers 
above mentioned on respiration, The Human 
Body (1881) and Observations in Regard to the 
Supposed Suction-Pump Action of the Mam- 
malian Heart (1887). 

MABTIN, Homer D(od6E) (1836-97). An 
American landscape painter. He was born at 
Albany, N. Y., October 28, 1836, and, except that 
he studied there for a few weeks under William 
Hart (q.v.), a landscape painter of the Hudson 
River School, he was practically self-taught. 
In 1857 he first exhibited at the National Acad- 
emy, and five years later he removed to New 
York. In 1875 he was elected a member of the 
National Academy, and in 1877 he was one of 
the founders of tne Society of American Artists. 
After visiting Europe in 1876, he returned in 
1881, and spent five years in France, at Viller- 
ville and Honfieur. Abroad he came under the 
influence of Boudin and Corot. On his return to 
America he resided in New York, until in 1893 
he went to St. Paul, Minn., where he died 
February 12, 1897. His interpretation of nature 
is always poetical ; his work was at first careful 
in detail, but later it became far bolder in style. 
Sure and powerful in line, it shows a keen com- 
prehension of form, based upon careful studies 
from nature. His color is subdued, often ex- 
pressed in tones of mellow browns, with subtle 
qualities of reflected light and shade. His brush 
work is firm and broad, and his paintings ex- 
press large spaces, both in sky and land, and are 
alwrays imbued with grave melancholy Among 
his best-known works are : “The Old Mill” 

( 1860 ) ; “Old Manor House,” “Adirondack 
^enery” (Untennyer collection. New York) , 
“The Iron Mine,” “Evening on the Seine,” and 
“Lover Ausable Pond,” all three in the Evans 
collection. National Gallery, Washington; “New- 
port Neck” (Lotos Club, New York) ; “Sea at 
Villerville” (Kansas City Art Institute) ; ‘Wiew 
on the Seme” (called by the painter “Harp of 
the Winds”), “Sand Dunes, Lake Ontario,” and 
“Mounts Madison and Jefferson,” all three in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York; and 
“Lighthouse at Honfieur” and “Lake Sandford,” 
both in the (Century Club, New York Consult: 
E G. Martin, Homer Martin, a Reminiscence 
(New York, 1904) ; Samuel Isham, History of 
American Paintmg (ib., 1905) ; F J. Mather, 
Homer Martin, Poet in Landscape (ib., 1912) ; 
P. F. Sherman, “Landscape of Homer Dodge 
Martin,” in Art in America, vol. iii (ib , 1915) ; 
and for reproductions, D. H. Carroll, Fifty- 
Eight Paintings by Homer D. Martin (ib., 
1913). 

MABTIK, John (1789-1854). An English 
historical and landscape painter, born at Hay- 
don, near Hexham. The only art instruction 
that he received was from a china painter at 
Newcastle. In 1806 he moved to London, at 
first practicing china painting. He exhibited 
his first picture, “Sadak in Search of the Waters 
of Oblivion,” at the Royal Academy, in 1812; 
“Adam’s First Sight of Eve” (1813), and 
“Clytie” (1814). In 1817 “Joshua Commanding 
the Sun to Stand Still” gained for him a pre- 
mium of £100 at the British Institute. His best- 
known work, “Belshazzar’s Feast,” appeared in 
1821, and won a premium of £200. Then 
followed the “Destruction of derculaneum” 
(1822); “Seventh Plague” (1823); the “Crea- 
tion’" (1824), “Fall of Nineveh” (1828); “Eve 
of the Deluge” (1840) ; and many other biblical 
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Subjects, besides a number of landscapes in 
water color, six of which are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. He died in the Isle of Man, 
Feb. 17, 1854. Martin was much criticized for 
his deficiencies in drawing and color, but he 
had a fertile invention and pronounced ori^nal- 
ity. His best work is his illustrations to Milton. 

MABTIN, Joseph (1852-1923). A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was born at Milton, On- 
tario, was educated at the Michigan State and 
Ontario normal schools and Toronto University, 
and was a public-school teacher for some years 
He removed to Manitoba, and was admitted to 
the bar of that province in 1882, practicing his 
profession successively in Portage la Prairie and 
Winnipeg. He was elected a Liberal member of 
the Manitoba Legislature in 1883, was Attorney- 
General in the administration of Thomas Green- 
way (qv) in 1888-91, and in 1890 introduced 
the famous measure abolishing separate schools 
(see Manitoba). He was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the House of Commons in 1891, but in 
1893-96 represented Winnipeg in that body. In 
1897 he removed to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
was admitted to the bar of that province, sat in 
the Provincial Legislature (1898-1903), was 
Attorney-General and Minister of Education 
(1898-99), Premier and Attorney-General 
(1900), and leader of the Liberal Opposition 
(1902-03) He owned and edited the Vancouver 
Guardian in 1907. While in British Columbia 
he was prominently identified wdth the Asiatic 
Exclusion League, in 1908 was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the House of Commons in its in- 
terest, and the same year removed to England 
to practice his profession in London and enter 
British politics He was elected to the British 
House of Commons in 1910. 

MABTIH, JosiAH (1737-86). An English 
Colonial Governor, born probably in the West 
Indies He entered the British army in 1756, 
was promoted to be major in 1761, and lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1771. In the latter year he 
was appointed Governor of North Carolina to 
succeed William Tryon, who was transferred to 
New York At first his frankness and honesty 
favorably impressed the people, but his stub- 
bornness and his high opinion of the royal 
prerogative and of his own importance soon 
caused opposition. He attempted to prevent the 
Colony from sending delegates to the Continental 
Congress of 1774, but a Provincial Congress met 
and elected delegates in defiance of his protest. 
This seems to have been the first legislative body 
in America to meet without royal authority. 
After the battle of Lexington he was practically 
a prisoner in the palace at Newbern Martin 
fled to Wilmington and then to Fort Johnston, 
on the Cape Fear River. On July 18, 1775, he 
took refuge in the British sloop-of-war Cruiser 
and attempted to administer the government 
from there until the next year. He was attacked 
by a small force of colonists, fled on board the 
Cruiser, and eventually was compelled to accom- 
pany the British fleet to Charleston in 1776. 
When Lord Cornwallis entered North Carolina 
at the head of a British force Martin was with 
him, and finally accompanied him to New York 
and from there to London, England. 

UABTIN, mdr^tin, Kabl (1851- ). A 

German geologist, born in Oldenburg. He 
studied at Munich, Leipzig, and Gdttingen, 
where, in 1874, he became assistant in the geo- 
logical museum; and after a year’s teaching at 
msmar in Mecklenburg was chosen professor of 


geology at Leyden. In 1878 he was appointed 
director of the geological museum of Leyden; 
and in 1882 became a member of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences. In 1895-96 
he was rector of the University of Leyden. He 
wrote, besides contributions to periodicals on tiie 
geology of the Netherlands and of the East In- 
dies: Ifiederlandische und nordwestdeutsche 
Sedimentargeschiehe (1878); Tertiarschichten 
auf Java (1879-80) ; Bericht uber erne Reise 
naoh Niederlandisch Westmdien (1888); Reisen 
in den Molukken, in Ambon, den Uliassem, 
Heron und Buru (1894; 2d ed., 1913); with 
Becker, Geology of the Philippine Islands 
(1901); Geologischer Teil (1903); Vorlaufiger 
Bericht uber geologtsche Forschungen an Java 
(1911-12). 

MABTIN, Konrad (1812-79). A German 
Catholic theologian. Bishop of Paderborn. He 
was born at Geismar ; studied oriental languages 
at Halle and theology at Munich and Wur^urg; 
took orders in 1836; and taught in Cologne and 
Bonn (1844). He was appointed to the see of 
Paderborn in 1856, and showed great diligence 
in advancing Catholic educational and charitable 
institutions. Called to Rome in 1869, he was a 
member of the Vatican Council of 1870, urged 
the dogma of infallibility, and publicly defended 
it His opposition to the government at the 
beginning of the^ Kulturkampf (q.v ) was so 
violent that he was imprisoned for a year, and 
in 1875 fled to Belgium, where he died He 
wrote various Catholic manuals Drei Geicissens- 
fragen uber die Maigesetse (1874), anonymously ; 
Drei Jahre aus meinem Leben (1877, 3d ed , 
1878); and Blicke ins Jenseits (1878) Con- 
sult Christian Stamm, Conrad Martin, Bischof 
von Paderborn (Paderborn, 1892). 

MABTIN, Lady. See Faucit, Helen. 

MABTIN, mdr'tdN', Louis Aimi^ (1786- 
1847). A French writer, born near Lyons Edu- 
cated for a mercantile career, he wont, against 
the wishes of his parents, to Pans, whore he 
took up literature In 1815 he was appointed 
secretary of the Chamber of Deputies, and not 
long afterward became professor of literature 
and ethics in the Ecole Polytechnique In 1831 
he became keeper of the Library of St Genevieve. 
He published Etrennes d la jeunesse (1809), 
and Lettres A Sophie sur la physique, la chimie, 
et Vhistoire naturelle (1810), in prose and 
verse His most valuable work was Education 
des families (1834), contending that to improve 
mankind women must be educated so that they 
may be able to rear men of virtue. He was the 
disciple and friend of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

MABTfN, mar-t6n', Luis (1846-1906). A 
Spanish Jesuit, twenty-fourth general of the 
order He was born in Melgar, near Burgos, 
entered the Society of Jesus when 18, continued 
his studies, held the chair in rhetoric in Po- 
yanne, France, and in 1877 became rector of 
the University of Salamanca, where he made a 
national reputation as a theologian In 1891, 
he became assistant of the order in Spain, and 
in 1892, after the death of Anderledy, and on his 
recommendation, Martin was chosen general, re- 
moving to the official headquarters at Fiesole 
His successor was Father Franz Xaver Wernz 
(q V.). 

MABTIN, Luther (1744-1826). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and political leader, born in New 
Brunswick, N. J He graduated at Princeton in 
1766 ; taught school in Queenstown, Md. ; studied 
law; was admitted to the bar in 1771; and prac- 
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ticed in both Maryland and Virginia. In 1774 
he was a member of the Annapolis convention 
that protested against the arbitrary acts of the 
British crown, and throughout the Revolution he 
continued active on the Patriot side. In 1778 he 
was appointed Attorney-General of Maryland. 
He was one of Maryland’s representatives in the 
Continental Congress in 1784-85 He was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 at Philadelphia; steadfastly contended 
there against the establishment of a strong na- 
tional government, finally left the convention 
altogether; and subsequently strongly opposed 
the ratification of the Constitution by Mary- 
land By his opposition to the Constitution he 
earned the sobriquet of “The Federal Bulldog” 
In 1804 he defended Judge Samuel Chase (q.v.) 
in the impeachment proceedings before the United 
States Senate, and in 1807 was counsel for 
Aaron Burr (qv ). From 1814 to 1816 he was 
Chief Justice of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
in Baltimore, and in 1818 was again made At- 
torney-General He was stricken with paralysis 
in 1820, and, largely owing to poverty, lived 
thereafter at the home of his friend Aaron Burr 
in New York. He published A Defence of Cap- 
tain Cresap; Genuine Information Delivered to 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland Rela- 
tive to the Proceedings of the General Conven- 
tion Lately Held at Philadelphia (1788); and 
Modem Gratitude (1801-02). Consult H P. 
Goddard, Luther Martin, the Federal Bull-Dog 
(Baltiinoie, 1887). 

MARTIN, Percy F. (1861- ). An Eng- 

lish lournalist and traveler He was educated 
at University College, London, and early occame 
a newspaper correspondent in Latin America 
and for a short time in India. Besides contribu- 
tions to newspapers, reviews, and annuals on 
South and Central America, he wrote: Through 
Five Republics of South America (1905), 
Mexico's Treasure House (1906), Mexico of the 
Twentieth Century (1907), Salvador of the 
Twentieth Century (1911), Peru of the Tv^en- 
tieth Century (1911), Maximilian in Mexico 
(1913), The Sudan in Evolution (1914). 

MARTIN, Riccardo ( 1878- ). An Amer- 

ican operatic tenor, born at Hopkinsville, Ky 
As a child he began to play the violin In 1893 
he went abroad, studying piano in Germany and 
singing in Italy. After a few years he returned 
and entered Columbia University, where he de- 
voted himself to composition and orchestration 
under MacDowell. At that time he wrote a 
number of songs and choruses In 1900 he 
settled in New York as a teacher of singing 
Here Dr. Holbrook Curtis discovered his voice, 
whereupon he went to Florence to study with 
Lombardi. Having finished his vocal studies 
with Sbrlglia and Escalais in Pans, he made his 
operatic d4but in Nantes as Faust, in 1904 The 
next two years he sang in Verona and Milan, 
where he was engaged for the San Carlo Opera 
Company, with which he made his American 
d4but at New Orleans in 1906. After 1907 he 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
singing the principal lyric rOles; in 1915, after 
Caruso left for Monte Carlo, Martin was his 
temporary successor. He also sang at Covent 
Garden and in Mexico. 

MARTIN, Robert Montgomery (c. 1803-68). 
An English historical writer and statistician, 
born in Ireland In 1820-30 he traveled in Cey- 
lon, Africa, and India, and in 1834 published 
his valuable History of the British Colonies 


He prepared for the press the papers of the Duke 
of Wellington, and in 1840 founded the Colonial 
Magazine, which for two years he edited. His 
further works include: Political, Commercial, 
and Financial Condition of the Anglo-Eastern 
Empire (1832); History of the Antiquities of 
Eastern India (1838) ; and The Statistics of the 
British Colonies ( 1839 ) . 

MARTIN, Sib Theodore (1816-1909). An 
English author He was born in Edinburgh, and 
was educated at the high school and university 
of that city. In 1846 he became parliamentary 
agent in London. Among his earliest literary 
ventures was the volume of parodies. Bon Gaul- 
tiePs Ballads (1845; 16th ed., 1903), written 
in collaboration with Prof. W E Aytoun. 
In 1858 he began his series of admirable trans- 
lations with Poems and Ballads of Goethe 
(again assisted by Professor Aytoun). Faust 
appeared in 1865-66 Martin’s otlier versions 
are dramas from Ochlenschlager (1854-57), the 
Odes of Horace (1860), Catullus (1861), the 
Vita Nuova (1862), Faust (1865-86), Heine’s 
Poems and Ballads (1878), and Six Books of 
VergiVs JEneid (1896) The Horace renderings, 
in 1882 extended to include the entire works, 
are generally conceded to be the best yet made 
of that poet. They are supplemented by a book- 
let in the Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
His further works include The Life of W. E. 
Aytoun (1867) ; The Life of the Prvnce Consort 
(1874-80) ; The Life of Lord Lyndhurst (2d ed., 
1883) , a Life (5 vols, 1875-80) of the Prince 
Consort, for Queen Victoria; Helena Faucit, 
Lady Martin (1901) ; Queen Victoria as I Knew 
Her (1908) ; and Madonna Pta and other plays. 
In 1881 Martin was elected rector of St Andrews 
University He was knighted in 1880 For 
Ladv Martin, see the article Faucit, Helen. 

MARTIN, Thomas Commerford (1856- 
) . An American electrical engineer and 
editor, born in London, England He was asso- 
ciated with Thomas A. Edison in his work in 
1877-79 and thereafter was engaged in editorial 
work From 1883 to 1909 he served as editor 
of the Electrical World, after 1909 was executive 
secretary of the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, and in 1900-11 was a special agent of the 
Unit^ States Census Office At various times he 
lectured at the Royal Institution of Engineers, 
London, the Paris Soci4t4 Internationale des 
Electriciens, the University of Nebraska, and 
Columbia. In 1887-88 he served as president of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
He is author of The Electnc Motor and its Ap- 
plications (1887; 3d ed., 1888), with Joseph 
Wetzlcr , Inventions, Researches, and Writings of 
Nikola Tesla (1893; 3d ed, 1894) , Edison - His 
Life and Inventions (1910), with F. L. Dyer. 

MARTIN, Thomas Mower (1838- ). A 

Canadian landscape painter, born in London and 
a student there at the South Kensington Art 
School. He went to Canada in 1862 and settled 
at Toronto. He was influential in founding the 
Royal Canadian Academy, the Ontario Art Union, 
the Ontario Society of Artists, and the Ontario 
School of Art, of which he became director in 
1877. His pictures include: “The Untamed Wil- 
derness,” “A Summer Idyl,” and “Sunrise, Mus- 
koka ” He painted many pictures of Rocky 
Mountain and British Columbia scenery. He 
published An Artist's Letters from the Rockies 
(1889) and Canada from an Artist's Point of 
View (1893-95). 

MARTIN, Thomas Staples (1847-1919). 
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An American kgielator. He was bom at Scotte- 
ville, Va., and thenceforth lived on a farm two 
miles from that town. He was a cadet in the 
Virginia Military Institute in 1864-65 and dur- 
ing much of ^at time was in actual service in 
the Confederate army. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1865-67 and was admitted 
to the bar in 1869. In 1895 he became a United 
States Senator and was reflected for the third 
time for the term ending in 1919. 

XABTIN, Victoria Claflin Woodhuij. 
(1838-1927). An American reformer, born in 
Homer, Ohio, a sister of Tennessee Glaflin, who 
became Lady Cook. Victoria Glaflin married, 
when she was 14, Dr. Canning Woodhull; the 
marriage was unhappy and there was a separa- 
tion In 1866 she married Col. James H. Blood; 
they were divorced in 1875. In 1870 Mrs Wood- 
hull, as Ghe was called, with her sister formed in 
New York a stockbrokers’ house called Woodhull, 
Glaflin & Go., which published for several years 
Woodhull d Clafl%n*8 Weekly, In the same year 
she memorialized Congress in behalf of woman 
suffrage. In 1871 Miss Glaflin was nominated 
for Congress and both sisters tried to vote in 
New York Both had been mediums and clair- 
voyants and Mrs. Woodhull in this year was 
elected president of the National Association of 
Spiritualists. In May, 1872, she was nominated 
for the presidency of the United States by the 
Equal Rights party. In December of that year 
both sisters were arrested by the Federal au- 
thorities, charged with mailing improper mat- 
ter, viz., the Beecher-Tilton scandal, published 
in their weekly (possibly without their knowl- 
edge). They were acquitted in June, 1873. Mrs. 
Woodhull lectured widely in the United States, 
especially on “The Human Body the Temple of 
God,” and urged race improvement, the same 
standard of morality for both sexes, electoral 
reform, etc. In 1877 she went to England to 
live and there married John Biddulph Martin 
(died 1895), a London banker. She became edi- 
tor of the Humamtanan Magazine and wrote on 
social subjects. 

MABTIN, Violet (“Martin Ross”) (?-1915). 
An Irish novelist, educated at home, at Ross, 
County Galway, and at Alexandra College, Dub- 
lin. She identified herself prominently with the 
woman suffrage movement. Her literary work 
began with a miscellany of articles contributed 
to various British periodicals Eventually she 
collaborated with her cousin. Miss Edith CE. 
Somerville, in a series of Irish novels. The 
Experiences of on Irish B, M (1899), a tale 
racy of the soil and with a sparkle, dash, and 
wit that recall Charles Lever’s rollicking stories, 
made a decided hit on both sides of the sea. 
Other novels in which she and Miss Somerville 
collaborated are: The Real Charlotte (1901), 
The Silver Fox (1902) ; All on the Irish Shore 
(1903); Some Irish Yesterdays (1906); Fur- 
ther BoDpenences of an Irish R. M, (1908) ; An 
Irish Cousin (1910); Dan Russell the Fox 
(1912); In Mr, Knoxes Country (1913). 

MABTIN, William Alexander Parsons 
(1827-1916). An American missionary and ed- 
ucator, born at Livonia, Ind. He graduated at 
Indiana University in 1846 and entered the 
Presbyterian Seminary at New Albany, Ind. 
(now McCormick, Chicago) ; taught classics for 
a year ; and then went to Ningpo, China, as mis- 
sionary (1850). He founded the Presbyterian 
mission at Peking (1863) and remained in 
charge for five years, untE he was appointed pro- 
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fessor of international law at the Tung-w6n Col- 
lege of Peking, of which he was also president 
from 1869 to 1894. For the Chinese government 
he translated a number of works on interna- 
tional law, such as the Guide diplomatique 
(1874) and two textbooks on physics, which 
were especially reprinted for the Emperor. In 
1880 he was sent abroad by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to investigate the educational systems 
in other countries. He received the honorable 
title of mandarin of the third rank in 1885 and 
of the second rank in 1898; and in 1885 was 
also made the first president of the Oriental 
Society of Peking From 1898 to 1900 he was 
first president of the Imperial University of 
Peking His writings include- The Chinese: 
Their Education, Philosophy, and Lettos ( 1881 ) ; 
Evidences of Christianity (1855, in Chinese); 
The Three Principles (1856) ; Religious Alle- 
gories (1857); A Cycle of Cathay, or China 
South and North (1896, 2d ed., 1897) ; The Lore 
of Cathay, or the Intellect of China ( 1901 , 
2d ed., 1912), The Siege in Peking (1900); 
Awakening of China (1907). 

ICABTIN, Sir William Fansiiawe, fourth 
Baronet (1801-95). A British naval officer 
Entering the navy in 1813, 10 years later he 
was appointed commander of the sloop Fly, in 
which he gave such valuable service that he was 
thereafter known as “Fly” Martin He was pro- 
moted to captain in 1824, commodore in 1849, 
rear admiral in 1853, vice admiral in 18.)8. and 
admiral in 1863. As commander in chief of the 
Mediterranean in 1860-63 he greatly improved 
the discipline of the fleet. From 1866 to 1869 
he was commander in chief at Plymouth and in 
1870 was retired. He succeeded to his baronetcy 
in 1863. 

MABTIN, Winfred Robert ( 1852-19 15) An 
American Orientalist, Hispanist, and librarian, 
a son of William Alexander Parsons Martin 
Born at Ningpo, China, he studied tlie humani- 
ties at Princeton University, wheie he received 
the degree of A.B. in 1872, and that of AM. 
m 1875 Three years later he graduated from 
the law school of New York University. After 
a long period of study in Germany he took his 
Ph.D. at Tubingen in 1887 From 1888 to 1907 
he was professor of Oriental languages and lit- 
eratures at Trinity College (Hartford, Conn ) 
and from 1902 to 1907 gave instruction in San- 
skrit in the mission courses of Hartford Thcidogi- 
cal Seminary. Dr. Martin’s linguistic ability 
was very unusual, and this, coupled with his 
wide reading and extraordinary memory, marked 
him for the difficult post to which he was called 
in 1907, and which he held until his death — ^that 
of librarian of the Hispanic Society of America, 
of wffiich he was also a member. In 1907 Trinity 
College gave him an honorary LL.D., and in 1911 
the &ng of Spain made him a Knight of the 
Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

MABTINACH, mhr't6-ndQ. The name of 
three united villages in Switzerland. See Mar- 

TIGNY 

MABTINA FBANCA, mflr-t^nA frap^ka. A 
city in the Province of Lecce, Italy, situated on 
a hill 17 miles north-northeast of Taranto (Map: 
Italy, F 4). It is a comparatively modern town, 
with manufactures of oil. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 25,007; 1911, 24,786. 

MABTIN CHUZ^LEWIT. A novel by 
Charles Dickens, which appeared in 20 monthly 
parts in 1843 and 1844. 

XABTIN BE MOUSSY, mRr't&N^ de 
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Jbax Antoine Victor (1810-69). A Frencli 
v^ysician and traveler, born at Moussy-le-Vieiix. 
He studied medicine in Paris, and practiced in 
the military hospitals. In 1841 he went to Mon- 
tevideo, South America, and in the nine years^ 
siege of that place (1843-52) was director of 
the medical service to the French and Italian 
forces. After the downfall of Rosas, the dictator 
of Argentina, in 1852, he was employed by the 
government of President Urquiza to prepare a 
geographical description of that republic. In 
the execution of this task he spent four years 
(1855-59) in constant travel. The results of 
his labors are embodied in his work in three vol- 
umes, entitled Description g4ogra/phique et sta- 
tistique de la confederation argentine (1860- 
64), which, with the atlas accompanying it, is 
of the highest authority, and Memotre historique 
sur la decadence et la ruvne des missions des 
Jesuits dans le ba^sin de la Plata (1865). He 
presented to the city of Montevideo a well- 
equipped meteorological observatory. 

MABTIHE, mar^tin, James Edgar ( 1850- 
) An American legislator. He was born in 
New York City and was educated in the public 
schools. He engaged in farming near Plainfield, 
N J, and dealt extensively in real estate and 
Imilding operations. He was a candidate for va- 
rious offices in New Jersey, was a warm supporter 
of Woodrow Wilson during the latter’s governor- 
ship, and became United States Senator from 
New Jersey for the term of 1911-17. He at- 
tracted attention in the United States by cham- 
pioning the cause of the working class, partic- 
ularly the miners of West Virginia and 
Colorado. 

MABTIHEAXT, mar'ti-no, Harriet (1802- 
76). An English writer, sister of James Mar- 
tincau, born at Norwich, England, June 12, 1802, 
educated mostly at home. She early became a 
convert to Unitarianism. Miss Martineau began 
wi iting when a girl, contributing her first article 
in 1821 to the Monthly Repository y the Unita- 
rian organ. In 1829 the house in which had been 
placed the small fortunes of the family failed 
and Miss Martmeau turned to literature for sup- 
port Her health had been precarious from girl- 
hood and it now frequently broke down. For 
rest she visited America (1834-35) and Venice 
(1839). By 1845 she had passed from Unitari- 
anism to agnosticism. In 1845-46 she settled 
near Anibleside by the English Liakes, where she 
lived till her death, June 27, 1876 Miss Mar- 
tineau published 36 distinct works, comprising 
tales, novels, and essays on history, politics, eco- 
nomics, and philosophy, and contributed exten- 
sively to periodicals In the Daily News alone 
appeared more than 1600 articles. She gained 
her first success with Illustrations of Political 
Economy (1832-34), a series of tales with a 
purpose, and Illustrations of Taxation (1834), 
in which she sought to popularize current the- 
ories through fiction. Among her other works 
are: Society in America (1837) ; Western Travel 
(1838); Deerhrook, a readable novel (1839); 
The Playfellow, good children’s stories (1841); 
Life in the Sick Boom (1843), autobiographical; 
Letters on Mesmerism ( 1846 ) ; Eastern Life, 
Past and Present (1848), in which she avowed 
her religious opinions ; History of England^ d/ur- 
ing the Thirty Years* Peace (1849), a weighty 
piece of writing; Letters on the Laws of Matis 
Social Nature and Development written 

in conjunction with H. G. Atkinson; The Phi- 
losophy of Comte (1853), a condensation of the 
Yol. XV.— 11 


PhilosophAe positive; Biographical Sketches 
(1869). Though little of Miss Martineau’s work 
has survived as a permanent literary posses- 
sion, it was of great value to her generation. 
She was a popularizer of the advanced thinking 
of her day. Consult: Autobiography, with Me- 
morials by M. W. Chapman ( London, 1877 ) ; 
F. F. Miller, Harriet Martineau (Boston, 1890) ; 
J. F. Clarke, “Harriet Martineau,” in his Nine- 
teenth Century Questions (Boston, 1898). 

MABTINEAU, James (1805-1900). An 
English Unitarian divine, brother of the preced- 
ing. He was born at Norwich, April 21, 1805. 
He was educated for the ministry at Manchester 
College (Unitarian, then located at York) and 
was graduated in 1827. He spent one year 
teaching in Bristol and then, Oct. 26, 1828, he 
was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 
Dublin. He resigned his pastorate in Dublin be- 
cause he objected to receiving state aid in the 
regium donum, though it would have increased 
his salary by £100. From Dublin he went to 
Liverpool, where he was settled over Paradise 
Street Chapel and eked out his income by taking 
pupils Here he attracted considerable attention 
by engaging, along with J. H Thom and Henry 
Giles, in a controversy against some clergymen 
of the Church of England on the subject of Uni- 
tarianism. Soon afterward Martmeau was 
elected professor of mental and moral philosophy 
at Manchester New College and continued to 
lecture in the college when it was removed to 
London in 1853, though he also retained his 
pulpit in Liverpool for four years. In 1857 he 
took up his residence in London The next year 
he added to his work the task of sharing the pul- 
pit of Little Portland Street Chapel with J. J. 
Taylor, then principal of the college. Upon the 
death of Mr. Taylor in 1868 he became principal 
of the college and filled the chapel pulpit alone 
for four years, when the strain compelled him 
to give it up He is the author of The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry (1836) ; also Unitarianism 
Defended ( in collaboration with Thom and Giles, 
1839), the lectures delivered in the controversy 
referred to above; Endeavors after the Chris- 
tian Life (2 vols, 1843-47); Miscellanies 
(1852) ; Studies of Christianity (1858) ; Essays, 
Philosophical and Theological ( 1866-67 ) ; Re- 
ligion as Affected by Modem Materialism 
(1874); Hours of Thought on Sacred Things 
(1876-79) ; Study of Spinoza (1882) ; Types of 
Ethical Theory ( 1885 ) ; Study of Religion 
(1888) . and The Seat of Authority in Religion 
( 1890) . He received honorary degrees from Har- 
vard, Leyden, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Dublin. 
He died Jan 11, 1900. In philosophy he was 
an intuitionist, maintaining that men have a 
power of conscience which, without aid from ex- 
perience, can ascertain the higher of two con- 
flicting motives. In theology he was, as already 
seen, a prominent Unitarian; but his greatest 
importance will probably remain in his ethical 
work. 

Bibliogrraphy. J. H. Hertz, The Ethical Sys- 
tem of James Martineau (New York, 1894); 
A. W. Jackson, James Martineau: A Biography 
and Study (Boston, 1900) ; Henry Sidgwicl^ 
Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer, 
and Martineau (ib., 1902) ; James Drummond, 
Life and Letters of James Martineau (2 vols.. 
New York, 1902) ; S. P. Cadman, “James Mar- 
tineau,” in Charles Darwin and Other English 
Thinker s (Bost on, 1911). 

MABTINE1 iL A, miljr'td-nei^ (It., crane). 
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A famous bell which in the old days of Florence 
used to announce the approac)i or declaration of 
war. It is usually spoken of in connection with 
the carroccio, a famous car of large size, drawn 
oxen, which accompanied the citizens to the 
field of battle. After war was declared the mar- 
tinella rang, and when at last the army moved 
out the bell was placed on a car which followed 
the carroccio, and guided the troops by its sound 

MABTINELLI, mfir'ti-neni, Sebastiako 
(1848- ) An Italian Roman Catholic prel- 

ate. He was horn near Lucca, in the seminary of 
which town he received his 'theological educa- 
tion. He entered the Augustinian Order in 1863, 
was ordained priest in 1871, and w^as elected 
rior general of the order in 1889 and again in 
895. On the recall to Rome of Cardinal Satolli, 
the first Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
he was appointed to succeed him, and at tlie same 
time vas raised to the episcopate as titular 
Archbishop of Ephesus (1896). His wise and 
statesmanlike conduct of many difficult questions 
brought him during his term as dele^te was 
generally recognized. In 1902, having been made 
Cardinal in 1901, he was recalled. 

MABTIXET, iniir't6-nfi^, Aciiille I^uis 
(1806-77) A French engraver He was born 
in Pans and was a pupil of the painter Heim 
and of Forster, the engraver. Many of his im- 
portant platt's were after the old masters, as 
Rembrandt’s portrait by himself, Raphael s vari- 
ous Madonnas, and Murillo's "'Nativity”, but he 
also engraved the works of more recent painters 
Among them were “The Last Moments of Count 
Egmont,” after Gallait, “Charles I Mocked by 
Cromwell’s Soldiers” , and "'Mary in the Desert,” 
after Delaroche. His work is distinguished by 
great delicacy of line and perfect but some>\hat 
rigid technique. 

MABTIiNEZ, mfir-t^n5z A city and the 
county seat of Contra Costa Co , Cal , 35 miles 
by rail northeast of San Francisco, on the Straits 
of Carquinez and Suisun Bay and on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad (Map: California, C 5). 
It 18 an important shipping point for grain, 
grapes, and pears, has copper-smelting works 
and oil refineries, and manufactures feitili/ers, 
lumber, and acids, etc. The city contains the 
De La Salle Institute of Christian Brothers, a 

E ublic library, park, and fine high school, court- 
ouse, and city hall buildings i^op., 1900, 1380, 
1910, 2115. 

MABTiNEZ, mar-te^n&th, Enrico (c. 1 o 70 - 
1632) A Mexican engineer, bom, according to 
different biographers, either in Holland, Ger- 
many, or Spain. He probably received his en- 
gineering education in Spain, was appointed 
royal cosmographer, and went to Mexico in 
1603 as an interpreter of the Inquisition. In 
1607 he took charge of the construction of the 
canal which was to drain the valley of Mexico, 
a work which he completed in less than a year 
This canal soon proved inadequate, however, and 
Martinez was eventually commissioned to deepen 
the cut, but died while the work was still under 
way. A monument to him was unveiled in 
Mexico City in 1883. He wrote- Dtscurso tohre 
la magna conjuncidn de los plcmeias JUpiter y 
Satumo, aoaectda en 24 Dicienibre 160S en 8ag%- 
tario (Mexico, 1604) ; Repertono de los tiempos, 
4 h%stoTia natural de Nueva Espana (Mexico, 
1606), and a Tratado de trtgonometria. He also 
designed 32 maps of the Pacific coast of Mexico. 
KABTlNEZ DE CAHPOS, mfir-te^nfith m 
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khm^pds, Arsenio (1831-1900). A Spanish gen- 
eral and statesman, born at Segovia, Dec. 14, 
1831. He served on General O’DonnelFs staff in 
the campaign of Morocco, 1859, was with Prim 
during Spain’s lirief participation in Mexican 
affairs in 1861, and joined the army in Cuba in 
1869, remaining until 1872. On the abdication 
of King Amadeus (qv.), in 1873, he was given 
several important commands under the Repub- 
lic. in all of which he distinguished himself by 
his ability On Dec 29, 1874, at Muiviedro 
(Sagunto), in conjunction with General Jo\e- 
llar, he proclaimed the son of the deposed Queen 
Isabella, Alfonso XII, King of Spam. The army 
followed his lead, a ministerial regency under 
Cfinovas del Castillo was formed, and in Janu- 
arv, 1875, the youthful Alfonso was established 
in Madrid and the monarchy was restored. Mar- 
tinez de Campos brought the civil war to a suc- 
cessful issue by the defeat of the Carlists at 
Pena do Plata (1876), and was rewarded by the 
gift of the highest rank in the army In the 
same year lie was sent to Cuba to conduct the 
military operations against the insurgents The 
central insurgent committee submitted in 1878, 
and, tlie msuirection being at an end, Martinez 
de Campos returned to Spain and became the 
advocate of a just and lilieial policy towards the 
colony CAnovas del Castillo resigned March 7, 
1879, and Martinez de Campos headed a new 
iiiinistiy, l)Ut was unable to hold power for 
many months Upon his Tcturn to office, how- 
ever, CAnovds earned out the main features of 
the Geiierars Cuban programme. In 1881 Mar- 
tinez dc Campos made a coalition with the Lib- 
el al leader Sagasta (qv), w'hich lasted until 
1S84, and w-as Minister of ar under him. In 
1886, in 1801, and in 1890 he was president of 
the Senate In 1803, as Governor of Catalonia, 
he was wounded by a bomb wdiile suppressing 
anarchist riots 111 Barcelona, occasioned by tlie 
new' taxes of tiic government, and unsuccessful 
attempts w^erc made to assas^^lnatc Imn and his 
faiiiilv He w^as sent to Cuba as captain general 
upon the outbicak of a new insurrection in 1805, 
in the hope that he w'ould repeat his former suc- 
cess as a pacificator, but he wms recalled 111 
January, 1806, and thereafter took part as a 
Model ate Liberal in tlie endeavor to bring about 
a leorganization of Spanish afiaiis and a resto- 
ration of piosperitv His conspicuous services 
were highly appreciated both at home and abroad 
He was a Knight Grand Cross of the following 
ordeis San Fernando, San TIermencgildo, and 
Military Merit, in Spam, Tow’er and Sword, in 
Portugal , and Leopold, in Austria. He w^as also 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece, in Spain; and 
Gland Cordon of the Legion of Honor, in France 
HABTlNEZ DE DA BOSA, d& Ul nVsa, 
Francisco de Paula (1789-1862). A Spanish 
statesman and man of letters. He was born in 
Granada, March 10, 1789; studied law at the 
University of Granada, and wras appointed lec- 
turer on ethics there w-hen less than 20 years 
old, and attained some celebrity by a series of 
epigrams concerning local perscinages, which he 
published under the title of El cementerio de 
momo The French had just invaded Spain, 
and lie entered enthusiastically into the national 
movement. He was employed by the Junta of 
Granada to procure arms and supplies at Gib- 
raltar, and he afterward went to England on the 
same errand. There, in 1811, his first poem, 
Zaragoza, was published On his return to 
Spain he product, at (hidiz, a tragedy called La 
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viuda de Padilla, which was BucceBsful and 
was followed by a comedy, Lo que puede un em- 
pleo, satirizing political life. In 1813 he was 
returned to the Cortes from Granada and at once 
took a liigh position as an orator. He was a 
supporter of the constitution of 1812, on the 
abolition of which, in 1814, Martinez was sen> 
tenced to imprisonment for 10 years in the for- 
tress of the Peiidn de la Gomera. Released by 
the insurrection of 1820, he was for a short time 
head of the ministry, but, having become by 
1823 the most unpopular man in the country 
through his attempt to harmonize all parties, 
lie resigned and took up his residence in Paris. 
Between 1827 and 1837 he published a collection 
of his Ohras hteranas in five volumes. In 1830 
he was permitted to return to Spain, and began 
to write an historical novel. Dona Isabel de 
SoUs, in imitation of Sir Walter Scott. In 
March, 1834, he became the head of a Liberal 
ministry, and was the author of the royal statute 
of 1834 which created a constitutional govern- 
ment and took away the ancient privileges of 
the provinces. He was also influential in mak- 
ing the Quadruple Alliance (England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal), because of which Spain 
sent an army into Portugal to expel the pre- 
tenders Miguel and Carlos. And yet his unpop- 
ularity increased so rapidly that he resigned in 

1834. On the fall of Queen Marla Christina in 
1840 he went to Paris and resumed the compo- 
sition of Espiritu del stglo, a work dealing with 
the French Revolution, which had been begun in 

1835. Upon the fall of Espartero he entered in 
May, 1844, the Narv&ez cabinet, and was from 
1847 to 1851 Ambassador to Pans. He died at 
Madrid, Feb. 7, 1862 His periods of exile at 
Paris threw him into contact with the leaders of 
the Romantic movement and he was so much 
impressed that after a successful attempt at a 
play in French, Aben-Humeya, he produced, on 
his return in 1834, La conjui acton de Venecta, 
which opened the way for the Romantic drama 
in Spain. Consult Godard, Martmez de la Rosa 
(Pans, 1862). 

DCABTInEZ be BOZAS, d& rosas, Juan 
(1759-1813). A Chilean patriot, born in Men- 
doza, Argentina (then Chile) He studied in 
a college in Mendoza and at the University of 
Santiago de Chile, receiving a degree in law in 
1784. He was intendant of the city of Concep- 
cion for a number of years, and in 1808 the 
captain general, Francisco Garcia Carrasco, 
made him his private secretary, in which posi- 
tion Rozas had opportunity to introduce many 
reforms. He joined the revolutionary movement 
in 1810 and was made a member, and later 
president, of the Junta of Santiago, where his 
popularity was very great. On account of dis- 
cords among the patriots he was banished, in 
1812, by Job4 Miguel Carrera, to Mendoza, where 
he died. A man of advanced ideas and repub- 
lican sentiments, he exercised a remarkable in- 
fluence in Chile and is called the “founder and 
teacher of the Chilean nation.” 

HABTlNEZ MONTAfhfiS, Juan. See 
Montan1^.s, Juan MabtInez. 

MABTINI, mar-t5^n6 (of Siena) (1430- 
1502). An Italian architect, bom in Siena. He 
was attached to the courts of Urbino ( 1476) and 
Naples (1491) He is chiefly known for his 
translation of Vitruvius into Italian, and for 
the beautiful church of Madonna del Calcinaio 
at Cortona, begun in 1485. The present dome 
Waa added after his death by Pietro Nozzi. 


MAB TIEI, Giambattista (Padbe Mabtini) 
(1706—84). An Italian composer and writer on 
music. He was bora at Bologna and studied 
the elements of music under his father and 
Padre Predieri, and counterpoint under Antonio 
Ricci eri In 1729 he entered a Franciscan mon- 
astery, after having served as clioirmaster at 
the church of San Francesco, Bologna, since 
1725. He wrote two of the most learned treatises 
on music of the eighteenth century — Storta della 
mustca and Saggto di oontrappunto Many of 
his compositions are in manuscript at Vienna and 
Bologna. His fame as a teacher of composition 
was very great. He was a firm adherent of the 
Roman school of composition and wiote a con- 
siderable number of works in that style. He 
died in Bologna. Consult L. Busi, II padre, O. 
B. MarUm ( Bologna, 1891 ) . 

ICABTIin, Simone, wrongly called Simone 
Memmi (? 1284-1344 ) . One of the chief paint- 
ers of the early Sienese school He was born 
at Siena, where he studied under Duccio, 
whose influence was the chief one in the for- 
mation of his art. His artistic activity falls 
into three distinct periods, marked by his 
lesidence at Siena, Assisi, and Avignon. From 
about 1320 to 1333 there are notices of pay- 
ments to him for works executed for the Pal- 
azzo Pubhlico and other buildings in Siena. 
From 1333 to 1339 he was occupied with an im- 
portant senes of frescoes at Assisi. In 1339 he 
was called by Benedict XII to the papal court at 
Avignon, where he was employed with his brother 
Donato in the decoration of the papal palace. He 
died at Avignon in 1344. With the exception of 
a few portraits his subjects were religious. 

In Siena his important work is a large wall 
painting in the Palazzo Pubblico, a splendid 
“Majestas,” i.e , the Madonna, surrounded by 
saints and angels (1315). On the wall opposite 
this painting is an equestrian portrait of a 
Sienese captain at arms, Guidoriccio Fogliano 
(1328), riding through the land — “mediaeval 
pride of life incarnate,” as Berenson aptly says. 
“The Legend of Beato Agostino Novello” in the 
church of St. Agostino in Siena is also ascribed 
to him by Berenson A beautiful altarpiece 
which was formerly in the Siena Cathedral, “The 
Annunciation” (1333), was painted by Simone 
in collaboration with Lippo Memmi, and is now 
in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence In the Chapel 
of St. Martin in the Lower Church at Assisi are 
a series of magnificent frescoes illustrating the 
legend of St. Martin and other saints. In Naples 
at the church of San Lorenzo is a fresco, “St. 
Louis of Toulouse Crowning his Brother Robert” 
(1324), painted when the church w'as completed 
by King Robert I. At Avignon there are frag- 
ments of frescoes attributed to him by Berenson 
and others. In the papal palace and cathedral 
and in the chapel of St. John there are frescoes 
illustrative of the life of that saint The chief 
characteristics of his painting are its splendid 
decorative quality, its gorgeous yet harmonious 
color, its fiowing line. His other works include: 
Polyptychs in the Opera del Duomo, Orvieto, 
and at Pisa (both c.1320), and in Fenway Court, 
Boston, and the former Avignon altarpiece, with 
scenes from the Passion, parts of which are in 
Paris, Berlin, and Antwerp. Consult Bernhard 
Berenson, Central Italian Painters of the Ren- 
aiesance (N ew York, 1897). 

KABTINIQTTE, m&r't6'n6k^. An island and 
French colony of the Lesser Antilles, situated 
between lat. i4” 23' and 14* 52' N. and on the 
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meridian of 61" W., between Dominica on the 
north and St. Lucia on the south (Map: West 
Indies, G 4). Area, 381 square miles. The 
island is in greater part of volcanic origin, the 
loftier elevations (Mont Pel6e, in the north- 
west, now about 4900 feet in elevation; the 
Pitons du Carbet, 3960 feet; the Vauclin, in the 
south) being all of lava or agglomerate masses, 
whose age dates back to some portion of the 
Tertiary period. Isolated patches of limestone, 
of Miocene and Pliocene age, occur in the east 
and in the south (near Trinity, the Marin, etc.), 
and there is also a detached bordering of recent 
coral structures. Much of the interior surface 
is a comparatively recent alluvium, formed from 
the disintegration of the prehistoric lavas. The 
relief of the land is essentially mountainous, 
the mornes and pitona rising with marked ab- 
ruptness and forming the landscape that is so 
distinctive of most of the inner (volcanic) is- 
lands of the Lessei Antilles. Between these are 
valleys of beautifully flowing contour and deeply 
incised cafion-like troughs. The culminating 
point of the island is Mont Pel6e, whose height 
has increased by nearly or fully 700 feet since 
May, 1902 

A large part of the island, somewhat over a 
third, is under cultivation. The principal crop 
is sugar cane, but a superior grade of cacao 
has been raised with success and proflt; coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton are grown in some parts. 
Where not under cultivation the island is still 
largely covered with woodland, and a forest of 
strictly tropical luxuriance is found in scattered 
spots The higher animal life is not very abun- 
dant, and its characteristics are largely South 
American, marked with the deficiencies that 
belong to insularity. Of the seemingly native 
animals the opossum, which has been known in 
the island for upward of 200 years, is the most 
notable. Of the birds the most abundant or 
common species is probably the Martinique 
blackbird Of the dreaded fer-de-lance serpent, 
which was at one time very abundant, but few 
individuals remain to-day, the animal having 
been all but exterminated by the introduced 
mongoose. 

The interior of the island is crossed by well- 
constructed highroads, but there are as yet no 
railways, excepting a few that are used in pri- 
vate transport on the cane plantations The 
climate is on the whole salubrious, and the heat 
is measurably tempered, especially on the east- 
ern side, by the steadily blowing trade winds, 
the temperature only exceptionally rising above 
92® F. to 94® F. The humidity is, however, 
high. July and August are ordinarily the 
most rainy months, and February, March, and 
April the months of least rainfall. The annual 
precipitation is from 85 to 95 inches. Earth- 
quakes are of frequent occurrence. That of 
1839, which destroyed a large part of Fort de 
France, was particularly destructive. The only 
historically recorded volcanic eruptions that took 
place before the year 1902 were those of 1762 
and August, 1851, both of Mont Pelde. See 
PELi:E, Mont. 

Of the population much the greater part con- 
sists of the colored races, especially negroes 
and mulattoes; hardly a vestige, except in mix- 
ture, remains of the ancient Carib Indians. In 
1878 the Inhabitants numbered 162,861 ; in 1888, 
175,863; in 1901, 203,781; in 1905, 182,024; 
in 1911, 184,084. The capital of the colony 
is Fort de France, which had 22,164 inhabitants 


in 1901 and 26,935 in 1911. Other important 
towns are Lamentin, Ste. Marie, TriniW, Fran- 
cois, Robert, Gros Mome, St. Joseph, and Car- 
bet, with populations ranging from 6000 to 
nearly 11,000. St. Pierre, of which nothing 
but ruins now remain, was, up to the time of 
its destruction, the largest and most important 
town on the island. 

The colony is administered by a governor (ap- 
pointed by the home government of France) and 
a general council, and there are elective munic- 
ipal councils It is represented in the French 
Parliament by one senator and two deputies 
In 1890, in the general trade, imports and ex- 
ports were valued at 30,261,000 and 23,350,000 
h'ancB respectively; in 1900, 24,763,000 and 26,- 
979,000; in 1910, 19,563,000 and 27,587,000; in 
1912, 21,520,000 and 30,523,000. In 1912 the 
trade with France amounted to 11,510,000 francs 
imports and 28,574,000 francs exports In 1911 
there were entered 88 vessels, of 156,000 tons. 
The island of Martinique was discovered by 
Columbus, who subsequently landed near Carbet, 
on June 15, 1502. In 1635 a fort was erected 
by the Frenchman D*Esnembuc on the site of 
the later St Pierre. The English took the island 
repeatedly from the French, holding it for the 
last time during the Napoleonic wars Slavery 
was abolished by decree of April 27, 1848. The 
Empress Josephine was bom at Trois-Ilets. 

Bibliog^phy. Daney, Histoire de la Marti- 
nique depms la colonisation jusqu^en 1815 (Fort 
Royal, 1846) ; Fey, Etude sur la colonic dc la 
Martinique (Paris, 1881) ; Aube, La Martinique^ 
son present et son avenir (ib, 1882), Monet, 
ha Martinique (ib., 1882); Heilprin, Mont 
PeUe and the Tragedy of Martinique (Philadel- 
phia, 1903) ; Dumoret, Au pays du sucre (Paris, 
1901); Landes, Notice sur la Martinique (ib., 
1900) , Garaud, Trois ans d la Martinique (5th 
ed, Nancy, 1902), Russell, “Volcanic Eruptions 
on Martinique and St. Vincent,” in National 
Geographic Magazine, vol. xiii, containing a 
bibliography (Washington, 1902). 

ICARTINIQTTE, Petit. See Grenadines 

MAB^TIN MAB^BEL'ATE CONTRO- 
VERSY. A bitter religious dispute of the 
Elizabethan period It was occasioned by the 
publication, 1588-89, under the name of Martin 
Marprelate, Gentleman, of a numbc‘r of bitterly 
personal tracts directed against what the writer 
conceived to be abuses in Church and state, and 
against certain bishops in particular The pub- 
lisher and chief instigator was John Penry 
(qv ), or Ap-Henry, a Puritan preacher, abetted 
by Sir Richard Knightley of Northamptonshire, 
Job Throckmorton of Warwickshire, and others. 
The tracts were printed on a rude and peri- 
patetic press, at Kingston-on-Thames, Coventry, 
Manchester, etc., and provoked in reply a great 
number of abusive books and pamphlets Mar- 
tin’s broad satires were disapproved by devout 
Puritans, but undoubtedly they were powerful 
factors in furthering the Puritan cause. Great 
efforts were made to discover and apprehend 
the authors. Penry was executed in 1593. 
Henry Barrow, one of his assistants, to whom 
the chief responsibility for the tracts has some- 
times been attributed, also suffered death in the 
same year. The tracts have been reprinted by 
Arber in the English 8cholar*8 Library (Lon- 
don, 1878 et seq.). Consult: William Maskell, 
A History of the Martin MarpreUite Ctmtroversy 
(London, 1845) ; E. Arber, Introductory Sketch 
to the Martin Marprelate Controversy (ib., 
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1870) ; H. M. Dexter, CirngregatiwiaUsm of the 
Last SOO Yea/rs as Seen in %ts Literature (New 
York, 1880) ; J. D. Wilson, in Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature^ vol. iii (Cambridge, 
1909) ; William Pierce, Historical Introduction 
to the Marprelate Tracts: A Chapter in the 
Evolution of Religious and Civil Liberty in 
England (New York, 1909). 

MAB^INMAS. A festival celebrated on 
St. Martin’s Day, November 11. Luther was 
born on the eve of the festival, and therefore re- 
ceived the saint’s name. 

HULBrTIN OF TODBS, mr (c.316-o.400) . 
Bishop of Tours and patron saint of France. He 
was born at Sabaria, Pannonia, of heathen 
parents, about 316. He was educated at Pavia, 
and at the desire of his father, who was a mili- 
tary tribune, entered the army at an early age 
under Constantine the Great. The virtues of his 
life as a soldier are the theme of more than one 
interesting legend. On obtaining his discharge 
from military service (336), Martin became a 
disciple of Hilary ( q.v. ) , Bishop of Poitiers. He 
returned home and converted his mother to 
Christianity, but he himself endured much per- 
secution from the Arian party, who were at 
that time dominant; and in consequence of the 
firmness of his profession of orthodoxy he is 
the first who, without suffering death for the 
truth, has been honored in the Latin church as 
a confessor of the faith. On his return to Gaul, 
about 360, he sought a hermit life in Ligug6, 
near Poitiers, where soon monks gathered about 
him and a convent was established. In 371 he 
was drawn by force from his retreat and or- 
dained Bishop of Tours. The fame of his sanc- 
tity and his repute as a worker of miracles 
attracted crowds of visitants from all parts of 
Gaul, and in order to avoid the distraction of 
their importunity he established a monastery 
near Tours, in which he resided. He died at 
Cand4 (Candeum) about 400 His life is the 
subject of a great number of legends In the 
Roman Catholic church the festival of his birth 
is celebrated on November 11 Consult: Cha- 
mard, St Martin et son monastbre (Poitiers, 
1873) ; J G. Cazenove, St. Hilary of Poitiers 
and St. Martin of Tours (London, 1883) ; Scul- 
lard, Martin of Tours, Apostle of Caul (ib., 
1891); Cambridge Mediceval History, vol. i 
(Cambridge, 1911). 

MABTIN PBOCESS. See Ibon and Steel, 
Open-Hearth Process 

MAB^INSBUBG. A city and the coimty 
seat of Berkeley Co., W. Va., 75 miles west of 
Washington, D. C., on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Cumberland Valley railroads (Map: 
West Virginia, F 2). Its most prominent 
structures are the United States courthouse and 
post office. King’s Daughters and city hospitals, 
and the county courthouse. The industrial in- 
terests are represented by railroad repair shops, 
woolen, cassimere, and hosiery mills, grain ele- 
vators, fiour mills, clothing factories, distilleries, 
lime works, extensive slate and limestone quar- 
ries, wagon and carriage shops, lumber and 
planing mills, automobile works, and cement 
plants. The surrounding region is rich in fruit, 
particularly apples and peaches, and there are 
important live-stock and agricultural interests. 
The municipality is governed by a mayor, elected 
every two years, and a unicameral council. The 
executive power is vested in an appointed board 
of affairs. The city owns and operates the 
water works. Martinsburg was founded and 
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incorporated as a town in 1778. Pop., 1900, 
7564; 1910, 10,698; 1914, 12,032; 1920, 12,515 

KAB^INTS FEBBY. A city in Belmont 
Co., Ohio, on the Ohio River, nearly opposite 
Wheeling, W. Va., and on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Wheeling and Lake Erie, and the 
Pennsylvania railroads (Map: Ohio, J. 5). It 
is in an agricultural, bituminous-coal, and lime- 
stone region, and, besides productive coal mines, 
has extensive manufactures of iron, steel, tin, 
glass, machinery, heaters, galvanized-iron prod- 
ucts, stoves, boxes, and barrels. Walnut Grove 
Cemetery is interesting as the burial place of 
persons prominent in the history of the settle- 
ment of the Ohio valley. Settled about 1769, 
Martins Ferry was incorporated as a village in 
1865. It is governed under the Ohio municipal 
code, which provides for a mayor, elected bien- 
nially, and a unicameral council. The water 
works and electric-light plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 7760; 
1910. 9133; 1914 (U.S.est ), 9718; 1920, 11,634. 

MAB^TINSVTIiLE. A city and the county 
seat of Morgan Co , Ind , on the White River, 
30 miles southwest of Indianapolis, on the Van- 
dalia and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis railroads (Map: Indiana, £ 6) 
It IS widely noted for its artesian mineral w^ells 
and has several large sanatoriums. The city 
contains a Carnegie library and has fiour, saw 
and planing mills, woodenwarc factory, chair 
factory, and brick plants The water works 
and electric-light plant are owned by the munic- 
ipality. Pop., 1900, 4038; 1910, 4529. 

MABTINSVnXR A town and the county 
seat of Henry Co., Va., 40 miles (direct) west 
by north of Danville, on the Norfolk and West- 
ern and the Danville and Western railroads 
(Map* Virginia, E 5). Attractive features of 
the town include the courthouse, municipal 
building, post-office and high-school buildings, 
and the Roundabout stock farm There are 
cotton mills, furniture factories, tobacco ware- 
houses, and spoke factories. Farming is also 
engaged in extensively Martinsville owns its 
water works, electric-light and telephone plants 
Pop., 1900, 2384; 1910, 3368 

MABTINUS SCBIBLEBTJS, mar-tl^nfis 
skrib-le^rus, Me&ioibs of (Neo-Lat, Martin 
Scribbler). An extensive satire (1741), written 
principally by John Arbuthnot (qv.), with 
Swift and Pope also among the contributors 
Its aim was at one with that of the Martinus 
Scriblerus Club, formed by the men above named 
at Pope’s suggestion with a view to satirizing 
literary dullness and incompetence. The chief 
monument of the association is Pope’s contribu- 
tion to the labors of the club — The Dunciad 
(completed 1741). 

MABTINUZZI, mftr'te-noot'sfi, Georg (Gt- 
ORGY Utiesenovic), also known in Hungarian 
history as Frater Georgius (or Gyobgy) ( 1482- 
1551 ) . A Hungarian statesman, born at Kami(^ic 
in Croatia. He entered the Pauline order in 
1510; became Bishop of Grosswardein in 1534; 
and was consecrated Archbishop of Esztergom 
and made Cardinal in 1551. His political car^r 
began with his successful negotiations with 
Ferdinand for the return of Buda to John 
Zapolya, King of Hungary, in 1529. There- 
after he was treasurer and chief councilor of 
Zapolya, and upon the latter’s death in 1540 
was Regent of Hungary and guardian of the 
infant King, John Sigismund. He was opposed 
in his policies by the Queen mother, Isabella, 
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who Bought to bring in the Austrians, but he 
defeated her purpose. For 10 years subsequently 
he brilliantly maintained a trying and perilous 
position between the mutually hostile Austrians 
and Turks; but finally he was assassinated by 
the permission of Emperor Ferdinand, who ac- 
cused the frater of treason. 

MABTINT, mar-te'ni, Philip (18.58-1927). 
An American sculptor. He was bom in Alsace, 
where he studied under Eug&ne Dock. In the 
early eighties he came to the United States and 
entered the studio of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
He did much to raise tlie standard of decorative 
sculpture in the United States. His conceptions 
are original and spontaneous, his execution skill- 
ful, his modeling simple yet rich Among liis 
best-known decorative works are the sculpture 
fur the grand staircase of the Congressional 
Library, Washington, for the Carnegie Library, 
Washington, and for the Hall of Records, New 
York, the bronze doors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, two groups in the Chamber 
of Commerce, New York; and figures and a 
fountain for Senator Clark’s residence in New 
York. Among his monumental works are the 
Soldiers and Sailors Monument, Jersey City, 
the McKinley Monument, Springfield, Mass. , the 
monument to Admiral de Gernay, Newport, 
R. I., and the portrait statue of Vice President 
Hobart, Paterson, N. J. 

MAB^TITE. A form of hematite (q.v ) 
pseudomorphus after magnetite. 

ICABTITZ, mdr^tlts, Ferdinand von (1839- 
). A German international law scholar, 
born in Insterburg and educated at Kbnigsberg 
and Leipzig. He taught at Konigsberg from 1864 
to 1872, was professor at Freiburg in 1872-75 
and at Thbingen from 1875 to 1898, and then was 
appointed to a chair in Berlin. In 1898-1903 
he was a member of the Prussian Oberverwalt- 
ungsgericht, and he was a member of the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
His published works include Internationale 
Rechtshilfe in Strafsachen ( 1888-97 ) ; Die Mon- 
archie ala Staaiaform (1903); Volkerreohi (2d 
ed, 1913), and he contributed the section on 
international law to the volume Syatematiache 
Rechtaiuiaaenachaft (1913) in the Teubner senes 
“Kultur der Gegenwart ” 

MABTIUS, mhr^tsi-ijLs, Karl Friedrich 
Philipp von (1794-1868). A distinguished 
German traveler and naturalist, born and edu- 
cated in medicine at Erlangen. He went to 
Brazil (1817-20) as a member of a scientific 
expedition sent out by the Austrian and Ba- 
varian governments, and by his researches in 
that country acquired a reputation second only 
to that of Humboldt. He was specially , in- 
trusted with the botanical department, but his 
researches extended to ethno^aphy, statistics, 
geography, and natural science in general, and 
his works, published after his return, exhibited 
a poet’s love of nature and great powers of de- 
scription. He was professor of botany and 
director of the Botanic Garden at Munich from 
1826 until he retired in 1864. Among his works 
are: Reiae nach Braailien (1824-31); Vova 
Genera et Species Pla/ntarum (1824-32) , leones 
Plantarum Cryptogamicarum (1828-34). He 
also published a most valuable monograph on 
palms, Histona HaUiralia Palmarum ( 18p3- 
63) ; Die Pftanzen und Thiere dea Uoputchen 
Amenka ( 1831 ) ; Das Naturell, die Krank- 
heiten, dae Arzttum und die Heilmittel der 
Urhewohner Braailiena (1843) ; Beitrage zwr 


Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde Amerikas 
(1867). Consult Meissner, Denkachnft auf 
Karl F. P. von Martiua (Mimich, 1869). 

HABTIX7S’ YELLOW. See Coal-Tab 
Colors. 

MABT^ET (probably for *marletf *merletj 
from OF. merlette, merlotte, probably the dim. 
of merle, blackbird, from Lat. merula, black- 
bird). In heraldry (q.v.), a martin without 
legs or beak. Also used as the difference for 
the fourth son. 

MABTOS, mkr^tds. A town of south Spain, 
in the Province of Ja6n, situated among tlie 
mountains 15 miles southwest of Ja6n (Map: 
Spain, D 4 ) . It is built on the slope of a steep 
hill, surmounted by a ruined castle, has min- 
eral baths and exports excellent olive oil, pro- 
duced in the surrounding district. Pop., 1900, 
16,682; 1910, 17,025. 

MABTOS Y BALBt, mar^tOs e bhl-be^ Cris- 
TiNO ( 1830-93 ) . A Spanish politician, juriscon- 
sult, and orator. Born at Granada, he studied 
letters and philosophy there and at Toledo and 
jurisprudence at Madrid. In 1851, while still a 
student at Madrid, he started a student rebellion 
against a recently decreed law concerning pub- 
lic instruction The example of Madrid w’as 
followed in other university centres throughout 
the country, and the government dismissed from 
their respective ^universities for one year Mar- 
tos and a few others of the leaders This was 
the beginning of a stormy political career that 
obliged him to stay abroad from 1866 to 1869, 
when he returned and was elected to Congress 
In 1874 he resumed his law practice, but in 
1879 he was again elected deputy and by succes- 
sive reelections continued to serve in that ca- 
pacity the rest of his life He held various 
portfolios under various ministries and was for 
a while president of the Congress 

MABTUCCI, mar-t6ot'ch6, Giuseppe (1856- 
1909 ) . An Italian composer and pianist, bom at 
Capua. Having received his first musical in- 
struction from his father, a trumpet player, he 
entered the Conservatory of Naples in 1867. 
Here he studied piano and composition under 
Costa, Cesi, Serrao, and Rossi, graduating in 
1872. Two years later he was appointc^d profes- 
sor in that institution As conductor of the con- 
ceits established by Prince d’Ardore he won fame 
Beginning his career as a concert pianist in 
1875, he visited Germany, France, and England, 
meeting everywhere with signal success In 
1886 he accepted the position of director at the 
Liceo Musicale of Bologna, where he also con- 
ducted at the Opera. Here he scored a phenom- 
enal success in 1888, when he conducted the first 
performance in Italy of Tristan und Isolde. 
From 1902 until his death he was director of 
the Conservatory at Naples. He is one of the 
few modern Italian composers who have Wfin a 
high rank in the field of pure instrumental 
music. His works include two symphonies, two 
concertos for piano and orchestra, a piano 
quintet, two piano trios, a sonata for piano and 
cello, several string quartets, an organ sonata, 
numerous com positions for piano. 

MABTVYEEV, mfirt-vya^ef, Abtamon Sebg- 
YEEVICH (?-1682). A Russian statesman. He 
gained distinction as a scholar and author; 
became chief counselor of Czar Alexius in 1671; 
and attained the rank of boyar (q.v.) in 1674. 
When Alexius died Martvyeev proposed to have 
the Czarevitch Peter elevated to the throne in- 
stead of the sickly Theodore, but the hostile 
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boyars and relatives of Theodore proclaimed 
him Czar and banished Martvyeev from court. 
When Peter (the Great) was proclaimed in 
1682, Martvyeev was summoned to court as 
Peter’s chief adviser, but was immediately killed 
by rebellious musketeers. His political and 
educational reforms under Alexius had an im- 
portant influence on tlie later introduction of 
western ideas in the reign of Peter the Great. 

MABTY, miir't6^ Geoboe Euo£:ne (1860- 
1008). A French composer and orchestral con- 
ductor, born at Paris. He was a pupil of Mas- 
senet at the Conservatory and in 1882 won the 
Prix de Rome with his cantata Edith, In 1802 
he took charge of the ensemble classes at the 
Conservatory, and also acted as chorus master 
at the Th6d,tre Eden. During the season of 
1805-06 he was conductor at the Grand Op6ra. 
During his incumbency as conductor of the Con- 
certs du Conservatoire from 1001 to his death 
he proved himself one of the greatest concert 
conductors France ever produced His composi- 
tions include the operas Le Due de Ferrate 
(1800) and Dana (1005) ; a pantomime, Lysic; 
an overture, Belsazar, a Suite romantique; a 
symphonic poem, Merlin enchants, piano pieces 
and songs 

MAHTYN, mflr^tln, (William) Cablos 
(1841- ) An author and Congregational 

minister, born in New York City. Aftei gradu- 
ating from Union Tiieological Seminal y in 1869 
his flrst charge was in St Louis, and aftei ward 
he held pastoiates at Portsmouth, N H.. New 
York City (1876-90), Newark, and Chicago 
(1892-94). From 1897 to 1903 he was liteiary 
director of the Abbey Press, New Yoik. There- 
after until 1905 he lectured and seiM*d occasion- 
ally as a supply, and in 1906 lie became }iastor at 
Noroton, Conn. His w'ork includes Life of John 
Milton (1865) ; Life of Martin Luther (1865) , 
History of English Puntans (1866) , History of 
the Huguenots (1867) , The Dutch Reformation 
(1860) , History of the Pilgrim Fathers (1870) , 
Wendell Phillips, the Agitator (1891), for the 
“American Reformers Series,” of w'hich lie w^as 
editor; for the same series, 11 illiam E Dodge, 
the Merchant (1891) and John B. (tough (1894), 
Chnstian Citizenship (1896); Sour Saints and 
Stceet Sinners (1898), a novel. 

MABTYN, mar'tin, Edward (1859-1923). 
An Irish dramatist, educated at Belvedere Col- 
lege, Dublin, at Beaumont College, Windsor, and 
at Oxford, who played an important pait in the 
Irish literary revival. It was he who, wdth Lady 
Gregory and George Moore, founded the Irish 
National Theatre, and he met the e.\penses of 
its initial performances; and it was his The 
Heather Field and W. B. Yeats’s Countess Kath- 
leen that in 1899 inaugurated the dramatic ac- 
tivities which that tlicatre, under changing 
names, w^as creditably to continue An ardent 
patriot and an ardent Catholic, his convictions 
color his dramatic and otlier writings His 
plays show the Ibsen influence His interest in 
music led him to establish a fund of $50,000 to 
found a Palestrina choir in Dublin In addi- 
tion to The Heather Field and a satire, Morgante 
the Lesser (published under the pen name of 
Sirius in 1890), Martyn wrote: Makve (1899); 
The Tale of a Town (1902) , An Enchamted Sea 
(1902) Consult George Moore’s trilogy Henl 
and Farewell (New York, 1911-13), passim, for 
information regarding Martyn’s part in certain 
phases of the Irish literary revival, and see 
Ibibh Litebatube, Irish Literature in English. 


ICABTYK, Hsmnr (1781-1812). An EngUsh 
missionary. He was born at Truro, Cornwall, 
England, Feb. 18, 1781, of humble origin. In 
1797 he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1802 was chosen fellow of his college. 
After receiving ordination in 1803 he served as 
curate to the Rev. Charles Simeon (q.v ). In 
1805 he sailed for India as chaplain in the East 
India Company’s service, and reached Calcutta 
in May, 1806, in September he received his ap- 
pointment to Dinapur, and soon conducted wor- 
ship among the natives in their own language 
and established schools for their instruction In 
1809 he was stationed at Cawnpore. While 
here he translated the New Testament into 
Hindustani and Persian, the Psalms into Per- 
sian, and the Prayer Book into Hindustani. 
His unremitting labor in the Indian climate 
affected his health, and he sought restoration in 
a voyage to Persia. He penetrated to Shiraz, 
where he revised, with the aid of learned natives, 
his Persian and Arabic translations of the New 
Testament and held discussions with the native 
scholars, many of whom were greatly impressed. 
In view of the effect of his frequent discussions, 
and of his being engager! in a translation of the 
New Testament into Peisian, the preceptor of 
all tlie mollahs wrote an Arabic defense of 
Mohammedanism. To this Martyn replied in 
Persian. Ill healtli again compelling him to 
change ]iis plans, he decided to return to Eng- 
land, and in September, 1812, set out overland 
for Coubtantinople At Tokat in Asia Minor 
his utter piostration compelled him to stop, and 
he died there, Oct 16, 1812 A monument 
was erected at Tokat in 1856 Besides the 
translations mentioned he was the author of 
Contromsial Tracts on Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism (1824). The stoiy of his brief 
caieei had a great missionary influence in both 
Great Biitain and America Consult Journals 
and Lett CIS of the Reverend Henry Martyn, 
edited by Samuel Wilberfoicc (2 vols., London, 
1837) , C D. Bell, Henry Martyn (New York, 
1881) , George Smith, Henry Martyn, Saint and 
Scholar, First Modern Missionary to the Mo- 
hammedans, (London, 1892) 

MARTYN, Thomas (1735-1825) An Eng- 
lish clergiman and botanist, born at Church 
Lane, Chelsea. He giaduated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, In 1756, became a fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, and was ordained 
priest in 1759 From 1762 to 1825 he served as 
professor of botany at Cambridge, succeeding 
his fatlier, John Martyn, who had held the same 
position for 28 years Thomas Martyn was not 
only a distinguislied teacher of his subject in 
Cambridge, but was the author of several books, 
the best known of which was the translation 
and continuation of Rousseau’s Letters on the 
Elements of Botany, the eighth edition of which 
appeared in 1815. This was the standard Eng- 
lish text for a long period. He also wrote The 
Language of Botany (1793), a dictionary of 
botanical terms and notes, and was one of the 
editors of .4 Botanical Dictionary, which was 
published in the United States in 1817. Much 
interested in insects, he published a Natural 
History of Spiders, The Coleoptera, etc., and also 
extended his interest to other flelds of zoology, 
publishing, among other works. The Universai 
Conchologist 

MABTYN^A (Neo-Lat., named in honor of 
John Martyn, an English l^tanist of the eight- 
eenth century). A genus of eight or 10 species 
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of unpleasant smelling, low, branching annual or 
thick-stemmed perennial plants with tuberous 
roots, belonging to the family Martyniaceee, 
mostly natives of warm countries. The leaves 
are simple, rounded; flowers large, bell-shaped, 
and somewhat two-lipped, very similar to catalpa 
flowers, borne in racemes; the fruit is a pod 
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with a long incurved beak, when ripe it splits 
into two-hooked horns, opening at the apex The 
seeds are numerous, black, with a thick, wrinkled 
coat Martynia loutstana, unicorn plant, which 
grows on river banks and waste places in south- 
ern Indiana and Illinois and southwestward, 
IS cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which, 
when the pods are young, is used for making 
pickles. The leaves of this species are heart- 
shaped, oblique, entire, the upper alternate, 
corolla dull white or purple or spotted with 
yellow and purple, endocarp of the fruit crested 
on one side, long-beaked Martynia fragrans, 
from New Mexico, has violet-purple flowers, 
with a rather pleasant odor, somewhat like 
that of vanilla 

(AS, Lat. martyr, from Gk. /idp- 
Tus, martys, fidprvp, martyr, witness, connected 
with Lat memor, mindful, Skt smar, to remem- 
ber). The name given in ecclesiastical history 
to those who bore witness to their faith by 
death, though the title was not strictly confined 
to these, but usually extended to those who were 
condemned to torture, to hard labor in the 
mines, or to banishment On the other hand, 
it was not attributed to those who sought death 
by self-denunciation or by public breaking of 
the statues of the gods The common teaching 
of the Fathers was that martyrdom, hence called 
the baptism of blood, supplied the place of the 
ordinary baptism where there was no oppor- 
tunity to receive the sacrament The martyrs 
were specially venerated by their fellow Chris- 
tians. As it was held that their superabundant 
merit might, in the eyes of the Church, com- 
pensate for the weakness of less perfect brethren, 
a practice arose by which martyrs awaiting 
death gave to those sinners who were under- 
going public penance letters of commendation to 
their bishop in order that their course of penance 
might be shortened (See Indulgence.) The 
death of a martyr was reported to the bishop 
of the place, who decided whether he was en- 
titled to the name, this early form of canoniza- 
tion made him a martyr vindicatus. By the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century the decision was 
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becoming more generally, and since Urban VIII 
(1636) has been absolutely, reserved to the 
Pope. The martyrs, who were the earliest saints 
to be honored by a special anniversary commem- 
oration, have in later times received a special 
precedence in liturgical rank — ^their names in 
the litany of the saints, e g , coming immediately 
after those of the Apostles In the old Roman 
calendar there was a common feast of all the 
martyrs, of which Gregory III, when in 731 he 
transferred it to November 1, widened the refer- 
ence to include all saints The number of the 
martyrs of the early ages was undoubtedly great, 
although Gibbon and others have attempted 
to minimize it Ruinart among older scholars 
and Cardinal Wiseman in modern times liave 
given strong evidence in confirmation of the 
large numbers The Roman martyrology alone 
contains 14,000 names 

MABTYB, Peter. A writer on early Ameri- 
can history. See Peter Martyr. 

MABTYB, Peter An Italian Reformer. 

See Vermiqli, Pietro Martire 

MABTYBE DE SAINT S£BASTIEN, 
mar'ter' de saN sfi'bas'tyriN', Le (Fr., Tlie Martyr- 
dom of St Sebastian). An oratorio by Debussy 
(q.v.), first produced m Pans, May 22, 1911 
MAB'TYBOL^OGY (ML. martyrologium, 

MGk. p.apTvpo\6yiov, from Ok yapriip, martyr, 
martyr -4- -\oyia, -loqia, account, from Xc 76 iv, 
legein, to say) A calendar of martyrs (sec 
Martyr), and sometimes of other saints, ar- 
ranged in the order of months and days It early 
became usual to write on diptychs or folding 
tablets the names of Christians, living or dead, 
who were to be especially commemorated in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Thus w’ere in- 
scribed particularly the names of martyrs whose 
anniversaries ^^ere hononxl Tliese, which were 
at first only lists of names, were gradually ex- 
panded, and by combining the records of various 
churches complete martyrologies were made. The 
oldest extant martyrology is probably a Syrian 
one of the year 412 (see below), though the so- 
called Martyrologium Uieronymianum may be 
almost contemporary with it, at least in part 
This has been ascribed to St Jerome, possibly be- 
cause he translated and commented U])on the 
W’ork of Eusebius, De Martyrihus Palte^tinw It 
was compiled in Italy, probably in the fifth cen- 
tury, and revised in Gaul about 000. An old 
Roman martyrology was known to Bede and to 
a contemporary French monk, ITsnard, w^hose 
work forms the basis of the later Western mar- 
tyrologies, as officially published in Rome bj' 
Baronius in 1586, and also in the revised edi- 
tions by direction of various popes (by Pius IX 
in 1873) 

Bibliography. Wright, An Ancient Syrian 
Martyrology (London, 1865) ; Lammer, De 
Martyrologw Romano, Parergon Historico-criti- 
cum (Regensburg, 1878) ; the edition of the 
Martyrology of St Jerome, in Acta Sanctorum, 
November, 1894 (Paris, 1894) ; Achelis, Die Mar- 
ty rologten, ihre Geschichte und thr Wert (Ber- 
lin, 1900) , The Roman Martyrology, translated 
by F P Kenrick (Baltimore, 1907) ; Delhaye, 
“Le t4moignage des martyrologes,” in Analecta 
Ballandta na, xxvi (Paris, 1907). 

MABTYBS, mar'ter', Les. A prose work by 
Chateaubriand (1809). It is the story of two 
Christian lovers at the end of the third century, 
during Diocletian’s persecutions 
MABUCCHI, ma-rSok'kS, Orazio (1852- 
) . An Italian archaeologist. He was born in 
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Borne and became an eminent authority on Egyp- 
tology and on Christian archaeology, especially of 
the city of Rome. He was director of the Eg3rp- 
tian museum in the Vatican and of the Christian 
museum of the Lateran, and filled the chairs of 
Christian archaeology in the College of San 
Apollinare and the University of Rome. Maruc- 
chi was editor of the Nuovo Bulletxno d% Arche- 
ologta Cnstxana (1895), which carried on the 
work of De Rossi ; and he published Oh obehacht 
egiziam dt Roma (1898) ; II museo egtsno vatx- 
cano (1899), La santita del matrtmonio con- 
fermata degli antichi monumente criatiani 
(1902); Le catacomhe romane (1905, also in 
French ) ; Manuale di archeologta cristiana 
(1908); Epxgrafia cristiana (1910); / Monu- 
menti del museo cristiano pio-lateranese (1910) ; 
Guide dll Forum romain et du Palatin (1911) ; 
II cimitero di Pmscillo, etc. (1913). 

MARUISJOULS (PiEBBE Adolphe) Emile 
(1837-1908). A French statesman, born at 
Villefranche-de-Rouergu6 (Aveyron). He stud- 
ied law at Paris, and in 1889 was elected deputy 
from Villefranche and thereafter was succes- 
sively reelected He was a member of the con- 
sulting committees on railways and of the supe- 
iior councils on fine arts and commerce. In 1898, 
in the Brisson ministry, he was Minister of 
Commerce and Industry,* and from 1902 to 1905, 
in the Combes ministry, he was Minister of 
Public Works He served as chairman of the 
French delegation at the International Railway 
Congress which met in Washington in 1905. An 
Officer of the Legion of Honor and the recipient 
of decorations from numerous foreign govern- 
ments, he contributed to several reviews and 
periodicals, such as La Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
and Lc Temps In 1869 he was awarded a prize 
for eloquence by the French Academy 

MABnLl(3, ma-roo^lisli, Mabko (1450-1524). 
A Croatian poet and scholar, born at Spalato. 
He studied at Padua and entered a monastery 
in his native town His works in Latin deal 
with politics, theology, and history; the best 
known was De Institutione Bene Viiendi (prob- 
ably first printed in 1506) , winch passed through 
many editions and was translated into several 
languages. More important than his Latin and 
Italian works are his poems in the vernacular, 
which mark him as the “father of Croatian 
poetry” and one of the great names of the 
literature of Ragusa. The best known is an 
epic on the History of Judith (Histoiija sv. 
Jiidite), written in 1501 but published 20 years 
later He also wrote some mystery plays 
iprikazamja) f wdiich are the first dramatic 
composition in Croatian His works in the 
vernacular were republished at Agram (1869) 
by Kukuljevi('-Sak(^inski, with a biographical 
sketch of Marulic. 

MARUTS, m&-roots^ ( Skt , probably the shin- 
ing ones) In Hindu mythology, the gods of 
tlie storm and the wind They play a prominent 
part in the Rig-Veda, especially as allies or 
associates of Indra ( q v ) , and vary in number, 
usually thrice seven or thrice sixty. The hymns 
addressed to them, as they crash through the 
forests, make the mountains quake, or sweep 
the plain, accompanied by lightning, dust, and 
rain, are among the most spirited in the Veda, 
They have been translated by Max Muller, 
Sacred Books of the East, vol xxxii (Oxford, 
1891). In post-Vedic times Marut is used in 
the singular, meaning wind or the god of the 
wind. Consult A. A. Macdonell, Vedic My- 


thology (Strassburg, 1897), and W. J Wilkins, 
Hindu Mythology (London, 1900) 

MAB^TEL, Ik. The pseudonym of Donald G. 
Mitchell. 

MAB^VELIi, Andrew (1621-78). An Eng- 
lish poet and politician He was born March 31, 
1621, at Wmestead, Yorkshire; attended the 
grammar school at Hull, of which his father 
became master; graduated B.A at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1638); traveled on the Con- 
tinent (1642-46); returned to England about 
1650; was tutor to Lord Fairfax’s daughter 
Mary; became assistant to Milton in his Latin 
secretaryship of state (1657), and was elected 
to Parliament from Hull (1659) From 1663 to 
1665 he was secretary to Charles Howard, first 
Earl of Carlisle, on his embassy to Muscovy, 
Sweden, and Denmark. W’lthout fortune or in- 
fiuence, possessing no commanding talent as a 
speaker, he maintained a character for integrity 
so genuine and high that his constituency felt 
itself honored by his conduct, and allowed him 
to the end of his life “a handsome pension.” 
Charles II made fruitless efforts to win him over 
to the court party Marvell died Aug. 18, 1678 
Marvell w^as a man of varied talents and of 
poetic genius. He was a competent man of 
affairs. As a potent pamphleteer, his reputation 
was high among his contemporaries, but his con- 
troversial writings make little appeal to poster- 
ity. His satires have shared much the same fate 
as his pamphlets, because they are bound up, as 
lampoons, with incidents and people of his 
day now forgotten, and partly because their 
humorous exaggeration, mordant irony, and 
comic verve cannot atone for artistic failings. 
In his best poetry Marvell rises, as Lamb well 
says, “to the highest strains of passion and im- 
agination,” abjuring the conceits, the mere fanci- 
ful ingenuity, and the witty delicacy which give 
a certain quaint attraction to his verse, but fre- 
quently obscure the meaning. The high-water 
mark of his poetry is the “Horatian Ode” to 
Crom^^ell, but his many and varied lyrics, such 
as “The Carden,” “A Drop of Dow,” “To his Coy 
Mistress,” “The Bermudas,” and “Young Love,” 
are, of their kind, faultless His works were 
published as follows Miscellaneous Poems 
( 1681 ) , ^yorks (2 vols., 1726) , edited by Thomas 
Cooke, yVorks, including letters and piose pam- 
phlets (3 vols , 1776), edited by Edward Thomp- 
son, yVoiks, including prose works and letters, 
as well as poems, with annotations, in Fuller 
Worthies Library, 3 vols. (1872, 1875), edited by 
Dr. Grosart; Poems and Satires (2 vols, 1892), 
edited by G A. Aitken , Poems and Satires 
(1904), edited by Edward Wright Consult the 
Life by Dove (Ixindon, 1832) ; the critical biog- 
raphy by Augustine Birrell, in “English Men of 
Letters dries’* (ib, 1905) ; John Brown, in Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, vol vii 
(Cambridge, 1911). 

IMCAB^EL OF PEBXT, p6-roo^ A garden 
plant. See Jalap. 

MARVELOUS BOY, The. A title given to 
Thomas Chatterton 

liCABVIN, Chables Fbedebige (1858- ). 

An American meteorologist, born at Putnam, 
Ohio In 1883 he graduated from Ohio State 
University and in the following year he was 
appointed on the civilian corps of the sigpial 
service of the United States. In 1903 he be- 
came professor of meteorology in the Weather 
Bureau, and in 1913 chief. He conducted im- 
portant experiments for determining the amoimt 
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of moisture in the air and for measuring wind 
velocities and pressures ^ invented instruments 
for automatically measuring and recording rain- 
fall, snowfall, sunshine, and atmospheric pres- 
sure, made investigations finthoiing the use of 
kites in meteorology . and aided the advance- 
ment of scismologK'al and solai radiation ex- 
perimentation H<* conti ibuteil to the New 
lNTER^^v^Io.\AL Exc'Yclop.edia, and is the au- 
thor of numerous pamphlets and papers pub- 
lished by the Weather Bureau and scientific 
magazines, undei such titles as itieniomctry. 
Barometers and the MecLSurement of Atmospheric 
PiessurCi Kite Experiments at the Weather 
Bureau and the Mechanics and Eqmlibiium of 
Kites, The Coitection and Measurement of 
Precipitation, Psychromctric Tables and the 
Measurement of I'apor Pressuics at Lou Tern- 
peiaturcs. The Collection and Measurement of 
Precipitation n ith Special Beferenee to Snoufall 

HLAJRVlNf Ejsoc'h Mather (1823-77). An 
American bishop, born in Warien C'o , Mo He 
was a self-educated man He entered the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1841, 
joining tlie Missouri Conference, but at the time 
of the diiision of the chinch in 1844 identified 
himself witli the Chinch South For a time he 
was agent foi St Charles College During the 
Civil Wai he served for two years as chaplain 
with the Confederate army, under General Price 
In 186G he was elected a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, in 1877 he completed 
a missionaiy tour around the world He was a 
noted pieachei and was the author of Errors of 
the Papacif and Transub^tantiation (1860), 
The Life of William Goif Caples (1871) 8ei- 
mons (1870), The Doctrinal Integrity of 
Methodism (1878) To the East by Way of the 
West' ( 1879) , The Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
Korth and South (n d,). Consult T. M Finney, 
The Life and Labors of Enoch Mather Marvin 
(St Louis, 1880) 

MABWAB, mai'wer A native state of 
India See Jodhpur. 

MABX, marks, Adolf Bernhard (1795- 
1866) A German writer on musical subjects, 
born at Halle He studied law and practiced it 
for a short time, but soon deyoted himself ex- 
clusively to music and became cditoi of the 
Berlin Allgemeine Musikahsche Zeitung In 
1830 he was made professor of music at the 
Berlin University and in 1832 obtained the post 
of musical director at the university Together 
with Kullak ( q v ) and Stern he founded in 
1850 the Sternsche Konservatorium, which is 
still one of the foremost music schools of Ger- 
many His works include Die Lehre ion der 
musikalischen Komposition (1837-45), Allge- 
meine Musiklehre (1839; 10th ed., 1884), Lted- 
tvig van Beethoven: Leben und Schaffen (1859, 
4th ed., 1884) , Gluck und die Oper ( 1862) , Das 
Ideal und die Geqenwart (1867). 

]i£ABX, Karl (1818-83). A great econo- 
mist and socialist, properly to be regarded as the 
founder of the modern Socialistic movement 
He was born of Jewish parents at Treves, Ger- 
many, May 5, 1818, and educated at the uni- 
versities of Bonn and Berlin In 1842 he joined 
the staff of the Rheinische Zeitung fur Politik, 
Handel und Oewerbe, a Liberal organ, and for a 
short time he was editor of the paper. Shortly 
before the suppression of the pa^r, in 1843, 
Marx withdrew from the editorial force and re- 
moved to Paris, yyhere he assisted in editing the 
DeutacKFranzosische Jahrhucher, and lived in 


close association with the French Socialistic 
group, of which Proudhon was the leader. Here 
he became acquainted yvith Friedrich Engels, 
with whom he was associated throughout the 
remainder of his life In 1845 he was expelled 
from Pans at the instance of the Prussian gov- 
ernment and removed to Brussels, where he re- 
mained for three years, deeply engaged in 
economic study One of the fruits of Ins labors 
here was his "coiitroveisial work on Proudhon, 
the Misdre de la philosophie, in which he criti- 
cizes his former associate unsparingly 

In 1847 Marx and Engels entered into relations 
with a revolutionary association in England 
knoyvn as the Communist League, which held a 
Congress in 1847 and issued a program composed 
by Marx and Engels, known as the Communist 
Manifesto This document was published in most 
of the languages of Em ope and became prac- 
tically the creed of the Socialistic revolution- 
aues It advocated the following measures 
( 1 ) Abolition of jirojierty in land and the a]3- 
plication of all rents to publu purposes, (2) a 
progiessive income ta.v, (3) aliolition of all 
lights of inheritance, (4) confiscation of all 
property of emigrants and lebels. (5) central- 
ization of credit in the hands of the state by 
means of a national bank with state capital and 
an exclusive monopoly , (6) nationalization of 
means of communication and tianspoitation , 
(7) extension of productive enterprises by tlie 
state, the leclamatioii of yvaste land and geneial 
improyement of the soil, (8) compulsory labor, 
yyith establishment of industiial armies es- 
pecially for agiiculture, (9) combination of 
agricuituie yiith manufacturing, tlie elimination 
of distinction between towm and countiy by^ moie 
even distribution of the population. (10) free 
education in public schools and abolition of 
child labor in factories 

In 1848 Marv returned to Cologne and started 
the Keuc Bheinisehe Zcitunq, but because of his 
1 evolutionary activity he yvas oidered to leave 
Germany in May, 1849 He yvent to Pans, but 
later in tlie year yvas forced to leave that city 
and moved to London, yyhich yvas henceforth his 
home He became a neyyspajicr correspondent, 
yyriting for the Neyv York Tubinic, Putnam's 
Monthly, and other papeis, a number of his 
ai tides subsiHjuently being jmblished in pam- 
phlet form Among these aie “IX*r 18te Bru- 
muirc des Louis Bonaparte” (1852). “Tlie Life 
of Palmerston” (1850), “Palmerston and Po- 
land” (1853) In 1859 he published his Kritik 
der politischen Oehononne (translated into Eng- 
lish, 1904), which contained the essence of the 
principles elaborated in his suhsi'quent yvork. 
Das Kapital 

In 1804 Marx at last found the opportunity of 
realizing a plan he had long contemplated — ^that 
of organizing the laborers of the civilized world 
into a great association On September 28 there 
was a great meeting in St Martin’s Hall, to 
which Marx outlined his scheme of an “Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association” (qv)- Dur- 
ing these yeais Marx y\as also greatly interested 
in the developments in Germany and assisted 
Liebknecht and his associates in establishing the 
Social Democratic Labor party in 1869 In 1867 
appeared the first volume of Das Kapital (Eng- 
lish translation, 4tb edition, from the 3d German 
edition, London, 1891) The second volume w^as 
completed by Engels and published in 1885; the 
third in 1895 The style is heavy, and the 
analysis detailed and difficult. Marx seeks to 
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discover the economic law that governs society 
Modem social development is made possible only 
by capital; it has reached its highest point and 
must necessarily be followed by another system. 
Modern capitalism exploits the laborer by getting 
possession of the “surplus value” of his services, 
i e , the amount produced by him over and above 
the amount of his wages, which are regulated by 
the “iron law” and tend therefore to a minimum. 
The basis of the exchange value of a commodity' 
is the amount of labor expended on it In the 
long run this means the average amount of labor 
expended under average conditions. Marx traces 
the historic development of capital and sliows 
the tendency for the instruments of labor to con- 
centrate in fewer and fewer hands Thus arises 
the capitalistic class Meantime develops also a 
class who have only their labor to sell, the 
proletariat. The growth of capitalism reduces 
the number of capitalists and increases the pov- 
erty and misery of the working classes, but also 
serves to bring them to self-consciousness. The 
proletariat will finally organize and the means 
of production will be seized and managed for the 
good of all Marx outlined no ideal future con- 
dition. He tried to show what he belieAed to be 
the course of historical development and sought, 
to bring about the next step, the organization of 
all laborers for their common good Marx died 
in London, March 14, 1883. 

Bibliography. Bbhm-Bawcrk, Karl Marx 
and the Close of his System (New York, 1898) , 
L. B Boudin, TheoreUcal System of Karl Marx 
in Light of Recent Criticism (Chicago, 1907); 
John Spargo, Karl MarXy his Life and Work 
(New York, 1910); id. Sidelights on Contem- 
porary Socialism (ib,1911), V G Simkhovitch, 
Marxism lersus Socialism (ib , 1913) , Benedetto 
Croce, Historical Materialism and the Economics 
of Karl MaiXf translated by C M Meredith (ib., 
1914). For a convenient digest of Dew Kapital, 
consult B Aveling, The Student's Marx (Lon- 
don, 1802) See Communism, Socialism, In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Assoc^iatiox 

MA^Y (Gk. Mapidp, Mariam, Mapia, Maria, 
from Heb. Mirydm, of uncertain etymology). 
The Mother of Jesus Apart from what* is 
contained in the narratives of Jesus’ birth and 
childhood (Matt i-ii, Luke i-ii), very little is 
told of Mary in the New Testament. If the 
genealogy in Luke lii. 23-38 is intended to be 
that of Mary (which is doubtful), she was de- 
scended from David. She was also related to 
the priestly family to which Elizabeth, mother 
of John the Baptist, belonged. (See Luke i 5, 
36.) After her betrothal to Joseph, a carpenter 
of Nazareth in Galilee, but before her marriage, 
she was informed in an angelic vision that she 
would through miraculous conception give birth 
to a son who should reign on the Davidic throne 
and be called the Son of the Highest (Luke i. 
26-38.) The marriage to Joseph took place 
Jesus, her first-bom son, was born at Bethlehem, 
whither she had gone with Joseph in consequence 
of a census decreed by Augustus (Luke ii. 
1-6.) Compelled to flee into Egypt with the 
infant Jesus, Joseph and Mary returned to 
Nazareth after the death of Herod the Great 
(Matt. ii. 13-23.) Here some have believed that 
other children, Jesus’ brothers and sisters (cf 
Mark vi. 3; Matt. xiii. 55), were born; though 
the belief in her perpetual virginity has been a 
part of traditional theology from early times. 
Soon after Jesus began his public ministry the 
family — ^Joseph was apparently dead — amoved to 


Capernaum. (John ii. 12, cf. Matt, iv 13, ix 1.) 
To what extent Mary accompanied Jesus on his 
journeys we do not know. That she did not 
fully comprehend the mission of her son is 
evident from John ii. 4, if not from Mark iii. 
31-35. (Cf. Luke ii. 48-49.) She witnessed the 
crucifixion and was then intrusted by Jesus to 
the care of John, the beloved disci pic, who gave 
her a place in his home. (John xix 25-27 ) 
The last notice of Mary in the New Testament 
is in Acts i 14, where she is mentioned as one of 
the company of disciples i\ho were accustomed 
to meet in the upper room in Jerusalem soon 
aftei the Resurrection 

No more than this is told of her in the New 
Testament, but the tradition of the Christian 
Church added much to it. Tliere grew up a 
literature, partly apocryphal (see Apocrypha), 
dealing with her infancy and childhood, with 
her espousal to Joseph, and with the birth and 
infancy of Jesus, and with her death and 
assumption into heaven The more her position 
in the scheme of redemption was meditated upon, 
the more important did she appear The fre- 
([uent controversies as to the nature of her son 
bore upon her own personality and liistory , thus 
the Council of Ephesus (431) really summed up 
its doctrine against Nestorius in calling Mary 
the “mother of God” (BeoroKos) Festivals cele- 
brated in her honor increased in number; among 
the older ones, some of which date back to the 
fifth century, are the Purification, February 2; 
Annunciation, March 25, Assumption, August 
15, Nativity, September 8; and Conception, 
December 8 The devotion to her not simply as 
an historical memory, but as a living power, 
owing to the prevailing force of licr intercession 
with her son, became so marked in course of 
time that it was one of the things against which 
the reformers of the sixteenth century strongly 
protested It continued to develop, however, in 
the Roman Catholic church, and found expres- 
sion, among many other ways, in the definition 
in 1854 of her conception as immacuJate, or free 
from the taint of original sin, a doctrine sug- 
gested as early as Augustine, and long held by 
the Catholic church, and the piayer in which 
her intercession is invoked (see Ave Maria) 
became second only to the Lord’s Prayer in fre- 
quency of use. Many of the shrines erected in 
her honor, at places supposed to have been con- 
secrated by apparitions of her presence, have be- 
come among the most celebrated pilgrimage 
places. On this aspect of the devotion, see the 
articles Lourdes; Einsiedeln 

Bibliography. Northcote, Celebrated Sanc- 
tuaries of the Madonna (London, 1868) , Rud- 
niki, Die heruhmtesten Wallfahrtsorte der Erde 
(Paderborn, 1891). For the subject in general, 
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Bourass4, Summa Aurea de Laudibus Beates 
Mwnw Virginis (13 vols., Paris, 1866 et seq.); 
J. H. Newman, Development of Chiistian Doc- 
trine (London, 1845) ; Kurz, Marieologie (Re- 
gensburg, 1881) ; A. B. M. Jameson, Legends of 
the Madonna (Boston, 1881), J S Northcote,. 
Mary in the Gospels (London, 1885) , Lelincr, 
Die Marienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhunder- 
ten (2d ed., Stuttgart, 1886); Philip Schalf, 
Creeds of Christend^ (New York, 1890) , E. M. 
Hurll, The Madonna in Art (Boston, 1897) ; J. 
B. Terrien, La mhre de Dieu et la mere dea 
hommes dPaprbs lea Pbrea et la thdolagie (4 vols.» 
Paris, 1900-02). 

On the narratives of the infancy of Jesus in 
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the Gospels, consult Resoh, ‘‘Das Kindheitsevan- 
gelium,” in Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte imd 
Untersuohungen (Leipzig, 1897) ; Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, Was Jesus Bom in Bethlehem f (Lon- 
don, 1898). See also Assumption of the Vie- 
GiN Maey; Immaculate Conception; Madonna, 
Rosaet. 

MARY I (1516-58). Queen of England from 
1553 to 1558. Mary was born at Greenwich, 
Feb. 18, 1516, and ultimately was the only sur- 
viving child of Henry VIII by Catharine of 
Aragon. Her education was carefully and se- 
verely planned, and she learned to conveise 
readily in Latin, French, and Spanish, and knew 
Italian When two years of age she was be- 
trothed to tlie Dauphin of France, afterward to 
her cousin, Charles V, and finally a treaty was 
signed providing for her marriage to either 
Francis I or his second son, Henry Numerous 
other proposals were made, but they were ren- 
dered futile by the rapid changes in England’s 
foreign relations or by Mary’s refusal of a 
Protestant, until in the end her accession as 
Queen left her at liberty to choose her own 
consort She was twice in danger, owing to her 
religious convictions — during the period of the 
divorce of her mother and during the reign of 
her brother, Edward VI ( q v ) She was a loir- 
ing child and refused to abandon her mother’s 
cause when Henry VIII divorced (’atharine In 
the end she was persuaded by her friends with 
the greatest difficulty to submit to Henry’s de- 
mands and sign a renunciation of the Pope’s 
authority and her own legitimacy As a result 
of her compliance she was received into half 
favor and given a place in the succession to the 
crown During Edward’s reign she held un- 
compromisingly to the old faith, at the cost of 
much annoyance and the danger of actual per- 
secution In 1553 she succeeded to the crown, 
her popularity greatly increased by the attempt 
of Northumberland to displace her with Lady 
Jane Grey (qv ) 

Mary began her reign firmly resolved to sweep 
away the religious innovations of her father and 
half brother. She proceeded throughout in a 
legal manner and never failed to secure the con- 
sent of Parliament to her acts though during 
the Tudor period Parliament ’"cry imperfectly 
represented the sentiments of tne English people. 
The mass was restored without opposition in 
1553, and the authority of the Pope reestablished 
somewhat tardily and reluctantly in 1554 Mary 
could not persuade the Parliament to restore the 
Churcli lands, but she gave back such property 
as was still in the possession of the crown. This 
was a greater proof of her sincerity than of her 
statesmanship, for it impoverished her resources 
and led to subsequent disasters which touched 
English pride. Even more disastrous was her 
marriage in 1554 with Philip, son of Charles V, 
which was so unpopular that on its proposal a 
formidable rebellion broke out under the leader- 
ship of Wyatt to depose Mary and put Elizabeth 
on the throne. Philip, who was 11 years younger 
than Mary, was an uncompromising Catholic. 
He was extremely unpoptilar, and repaid Mary’s 
boundless devotion with coldness and neglect 
To please him the Queen joined in a war against 
France, with the result that Calais, the last 
remnant of the English conquests during the 
Hundred Years’ War, was lost in 1558. It was 
no disaster of any consequence to England, but 
to Mary and her subjects it seemed irreparable 
In addition to her husband’s neglect, the loss of 


Calais, and her own ill health, Mary’s last ^ya 
were darkened by the religious persecutions 
which filled the latter part of her reign, in which 
nearly 300 persons were burnt for their faith 
and for which she received the name of Bloody 
Mary. It should not be forgotten that she 
adopted these measures with reluctance, as a 
last resort, and that her predecessors and suc- 
cessors were guilty of like practices. She died 
without issue, Nov. 17, 1558. Consult* John 
Lingard, History of Englamd (6th ed , London, 
1854-55) ; J. M Stone, The History of Mary Z, 
Queen of England (ib., 1901) , J. B Mullinger, 
“Philip and Mary,” in Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, vol ii (Cambridge, 1904), containing a 
bibliography , Martin Hume, Two English 
Queens and Philip (New York, 1908) ; J A 
Froude, The Reign of Mary Tudor (ib, 1910). 

MARY II (1662-94). Queen of Great 
Britain She was born at St James’s Palace, 
April 30, 1662, the eldest daughter of James II 
and Anne Hyde, who was a daughter of the Earl 
of Clarendon At the age of 15 she was married 
to William, Prince of Orange She joined her 
husband in England early in 1689 after the flight 
of her father. In the same year Parliament de- 
clared the crown of England vacant by the 
abdication of James, and conferred it upon 
William (HI) and Mary. She died of smallpox 
Dec 28, 1694 Consult Gilbert Burnet, Essay 
upon the Life of Queen Mary (London, 1695) ; 
Doebner (ed ), Memoirs and Letters of Mary II, 
Queen of England (Leipzig, 1886) ; R. S Rait, 
Five Stuart Princesses (New York, 1908) ; M. 
Morris, Reign of William and Mary (ib, 1910) ; 
E and M. S. Grew, The Court of William III 
(Boston, 1910) See William HI 

MARY (1867- ). Queen Consort of 

George V (q.v ) of England. 

MARY, Apocalypse of the Viegin. See 
Apocbypha, New Testament 

MARY, Nativity of the Viegin. See Apoc- 
rypha, New Testament 

MAj&Y, OF Bethany. See Mabtha and 
Mary, of Bethany. 

MARYBOROUGH, ma^ri-bfir'6. A seaport 
municipality of March Co., Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, on the Mary River, 180 miles north of 
Brisbane, with which it has railroad communica- 
tion (Map* Queensland, H 8) Among its in- 
stitutions are a college, a library, and St Paul’s 
Anglican Church It is the port of a rich coal, 
gold, and copper mining and agricultural re- 
gion; has sugar mills and refineries, iron found- 
ries, breweries, tanyards, boot, shoe, and soap 
factories, saw mills, shipbuilding industries, ac- 
tive fisheries, and a considerable export trade 
in timber, sugar, and minerals. The wharves 
are available to vessels of 17l^ feet draft. Pop., 
1901, 10,159, 1912, 11,626. 

MARYBOROUGH. A municipality of Tal- 
bot Co., Victoria, Australia, 112 miles north of 
Melbourne by rail (Map: Victoria, C 5) It 
has fine government buildings, botanical gardens, 
and parks Its industries include agriculture 
and important quartz and alluvial gold mines. 
Pop, 1901, 5633; 1911, 5675. 

MARYLAND, mSi^-land. One of the thir- 
teen original States of the American Union. It 
occupies a middle position on the Atlantic coast 
between •F'ennsylvania and Virginia, being in- 
cluded oetween lat. 37* 53' and 39* 43' 26" N 
and long. 75* 4' and 79* 33' W. It is bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, the boundary 
being Mason and Dixon’s line, and by Delaware; 
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on the east by Delaware and the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the south and west by West Virginia 
and Virginia It is separated from the two last- 
named States by the Potomac River, which is 
the boundary from its source in a small mountain 
stream to its mouth in a broad estuary entering 
the Chesapeake Bay. The outline of the State 
is extremely irregular, as the southern boundary 
IS mainly a winding river, while, in addition 
to this, Chesapeake Bay divides the eastern 
half into two parts. The extreme length of the 
northern boundary is 205 miles, with a fur- 
ther extension of 35 miles where the State 
stretches eastward south of Delaware to the 
ocean The extreme breadth from north to 
south, near the eastern shore of the Chesapeake, 
IS 128 miles, while it is only about 2 miles across 
near Hancock The total area is 12,210 square 
miles, of which 2319 square miles are water 

Topography. The surface of Maryland allows 
great diversity. It is usually divided, for pur- 
poses of classification, into three regions the 
coastal plain, the piedmont plateau, and the 
Appalachian province All are drained by the 
rivers flowing into the Chesapeake, excepting 
the north\Nest corner, which drains towards the 
Oliio, a narrow strip draining directly into the 
Atlantic, and a fra^ent at the extreme north- 
east draining into Christian Creek and the 
Dclaw are 

The coastal plain embraces that part of Mary- 
land lying to the east of a line passing from 
Washington to Baltimore, Havre de Grace, and 
\\’ilmington It includes more than half the 
land area of the State and is divided by Chesa- 
peake Bay into what is commonly called the 
“eastern shore” and the “western shore” or 
southern Maryland The eastern shore is low 
and level, only in the north does it reach 100 
feet, and most of it is less than 25 feet above 
the sea The western shore is higher and rises 
to 300 feet near the District of Columbia and 
again near Baltimore Chesapeake Bay has 
many islands, and the entire Atlantic coast is 
made up of a long, reef like, sandy island, in- 
closing the Chincoteague and Assateague bays 
The eastern shore is drained by the Pocomoke, 
Nanticoke, Choptank, and Chester rivers and by 
some smaller streams The western shore is 
drained in the most part by the Potomac, the 
Patuxent, the Patapsco, and the Gunpowder. 

The most conspicuous feature of the coastal 
plain of Maryland is Chesapeake Bay, which 
has about two-thirds of its 200 miles of length 
within the State It is from 10 to 40 miles 
wide, and its numerous estuaries cut the plain 
in every direction and reach to the eastern edge 
of the piedmont plateau. The bay is navigable 
for the largest ships, and its numerous arms 
furnish a large number of fine harbors. The 
large area of sheltered, shallow, inland water 
affords an excellent fishing ground and an op- 
portunity for oyster gathering and oyster cul- 
ture scarcely equaled elsewhere in the world 

The piedmont plateau extends from the edge 
of the Atlantic plain to the Catoctin Mountain, 
the first range of the Appalachian system. This 
region is about 40 miles wide. Most of the sur- 
face IS broken and hilly, especially in its western 
part, ascending with complicated drainage sys- 
tems to Parr’s Ridge in Carroll County. Be- 
tween Parr’s Ridge and the Catoctin Mountain 
is the comparatively level Frederick valley, 
drained by the Monocacy River, flowing south- 
ward into the Potomac Near the mouth of the 


Monocacy, Sugar Loaf Mountain (1281 feet) 
rises abruptly from the plain. From the Catoc- 
tin Mountain to the west boundary of the State, 
the Appalachian region spreads a succession of 
valleys, separated by nearly parallel northeast 
and southwest mountain ranges and all draining 
into the Potomac The Blue Ridge, 2400 feet 
high at Quirauk, near the Pennsylvania line, 
crosses the State to Weverton on the Potomac 
and IS the eastern limit of the Great or Hagers- 
town valley. This valley is bounded on the west 
by the North Mountain, between which and 
Cumberland is the Alleghany Ridge, a complex 
chain of long, narrow, very level mountain 
ridges, separated by narrow valleys, beginning 
at an elevation of about 500 feet at the Potomac. 
Just west of Cumberland rises Dan’s Mountain 
(2882 feet). 

To the west of it is the Alleghany plateau, 
giving the elevation of 2000 feet or more to all 
of Maryland to the west, except the immediate 
valleys of the Potomac, Savage, and Youghio- 
gheny rivers 

Much of th(^ platt^au is above 2500 feet, and 
the highest mountains, the Savage and its ex- 
tension, the Backbone Mountain, exceed 3000 feet 
in elevation 

Climate. The climate of Maryland is one of 
transition in which the Northern severe win- 
ter gives way to the open Southern winter. 
The extreme temperatures of more Northern 
locations are occasionally met with, but the 
periods of cold are of less duration and the 
number of freezing days and the amount of 
snow'fall are less An extreme winter tempera- 
ture of 26° below zero F has been recorded at 
Sunnyside in the Alleghany plateau, and a sum- 
mer temperature of 109° F. near Cumberland. 
Changes of temperature are frequent, and there 
IS a great daily range In north-central Mary- 
land the average temperature for January is 
30° F , that for July 75° F The average annual 
temperature for the State is between 53° F. and 
54° F The average dates for first and last 
killing frosts in the plateau are October 1 and 
April 15, on the Marine Islands the growing 
season is a month longer, extending from April 
1 to October 15. 

The average rainfall for the State is 43 
inches, of which 11 5 to 12 fall in spring and in 
summer and 9 5 to 10 in the fall and in winter. 
The effects of elevation and slope are clearly 
shown in the distribution of the rainfall The 
western slope of the Alleghany plateau receives 
53 inches; the eastern slope of Parr’s Ridge over 
45; the inclosed valleys between Cumberland 
and Hagerstown and small sections at the ex- 
treme east and southwest of the State, receive 
between 30 and 35 The Atlantic plain in the 
main receives from 42 to 48 inches. The snow- 
fall averages 25 4 inches for the State, 16.6 for 
the southern and 43 4 for the western districts. 
The number of days of precipitation on the coast 
IS 130, in the mountains 140. The relative 
humidity varies from 80 in the sea islands to 65 
at the extreme west. The warm moist climate 
and light soil of the eastern shore cause that 
district to be the home of many Southern plants 
not found elsewhere in the same latitude 

Soil. Maryland has varied soils correspond- 
ing with the geological formations. The more 
recent formations of the Atlantic plain have 
light, sandy, and loamy soils, unsuited to grass, 
but especially adapted to vegetables, truck farm- 
ing, small fruits, and peaches. Southern Mary- 
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land is an extensive producer of tobacco for the 
export trade. The region of metamorphic rocks 
and the limestone and shale valleys of the west 
are of heavier, often clay, soils, usually very 
fertile and adapted to wheat, maize, grass, and 
clover On the western slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the Cambrian (Harper’s) shale, 
crossing the State from Harper’s Ferry north- 
eastward, produces a strip of sandy, shaly soil 
with exceptional adaptation to peaches, which 
are here a highly specialized crop. Similar 
shaly soils are on the flanks of all the ranges, 
and the valley floors are usually limestone 

Geology. Maryland presents' a great variety 
of geologic formations, owing to the fact that 
it presents what is virtually a cross section 
from the Ohio valley to the Atlantic Ocean 
That is, the various outcrops which run in broad 
bands parallel with the Atlantic coast are here 
so narrow that the whole series is encompassed 
by the State, from the coastal-plain formations 
to the western coal fields, while farther south 
they widen out so that even the State of North 
Carolina does not include them all. The entire 
portion of the State cast of Chesapeake Bay and 
a strip from 5 to 20 miles wide along its west 
shore are covered with relatively recent and 
for the most part uninduratetl formations, 
consisting of Tertiaiy and Quaternary sands 
and clays east of the bay, and Cretaceous, 
Eocene, and Miocene on the west shore West 
of this follows the Archean belt of the piedmont 
plateau It is here about 50 miles broad, occu- 
pying the whole central part of the State, but 
in early Mesozoic time this Archean land was 
divided into two parts by a narrow arm of the 
sea which ran southwestward from tlie present 
mouth of the Hudson, and whose bed is now 
filled with a deep layer of Triassic sandstones 
and shales and accompanying dikes of diabase 
occupying the Frederick valley The narrow 
western part of the State is traversed by the 
various outcrops brought to the surface by the 
Appalachian folding and subsequent denudation. 
They are largely Devonian, -which is of great 
thickness, but include also all of the older 
Paleozoic periods — Cambrian, Ordovician, and 
Silurian From the vicinity of Cumberland to 
the west boundary of the State the various 
formations of the Carboniferous and Permian 
are exposed, forming a part of the great Ap- 
palachian coal field. The Maryland coals occur 
in five basins, of which the Georges Creek and 
upper Potomac basins are most largely worked 
In addition to the foregoing there are intrusions 
of eruptive rocks running in a chain of dikes 
east of the Blue Ridge Duiing the Pliocene 
and Pleistocene periods the eastern part of the 
State ivas subjected to repeated changes of level, 
resulting in a series of four sea-formed terraces, 
the oldest lying at the highest level and the 
successively younger imbricating around the 
preceding The latest has been but slightly 
dissected by erosion, whose effects are more pro- 
nounced on the older and higher terraces The 
latest movement of the land was down-ward, re- 
sulting in a partial submergence of the lower 
courses of the coastal-plain rivers — Chesapeake 
Bay and its broad and winding estuaries being, 
in fact, a drowned river valley with its tribu- 
tary streams converted into estuaries. 

Mining. The principal mineral product is 
coal, which represents over one-half of the total 
mineral value produced Deposits are confined 
to Allegany and Garrett counties, with the 


greater part coming from the Georges Creek 
basin in the former. Coal mining was started in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, the 
product being shipped by barges on the Potomac 
River The coal of the Georges Creek basin is 
of high repute as a steam and blacksmith’s 
fuel, but has poor coking qualities The output 
in 1913 was 4,779,839 short tons, valued at 
$5,927,046. Mechanical methods of mining coal 
have made little progress in Maryland mines, as 
practically 95 per cent of the total production 
IS mined by hand In 1912 there were 6162 men 
employed in the coal mines. 

Next to coal, the most important industries 
are clay working and stone quarrying The 
clays are -w’ldely distributed and are suitable 
for a variety of uses The fire bricks manufac- 
tured from that of the western part are con- 
sidered among the liest in the United States 
The value of the clay products in 1913 was 
$1,917,500 The principal quarry product is 
granite A white marble extensively used for 
structural purposes is also produced in Balti- 
more County Limestone is quarried in con- 
siderable quantities in the western part of the 
State Maryland is one of the most important 
slate-producing States Slate is all quarried in 
the so-called Peach Bottom district neai Cardiff, 
Harford County The product is a black slate 
well known in the markets all over the world 
and is used almost entirely for roofing Lime 
IS produced in considerable quantities The 
product m 1913 was 108,883 short tons, valued 
at $357,392 The value of the sand and gravel 
produced in 1913 was $622,567 The other com- 
mercial mineral products arc cement, copper, 
feldspar, infusorial earth, iron ore, mineral 
paints, mineral waters, quartz, sand-lime brick, 
talc, soapstone, and a small quantity of silver 
Tlie total value of the mineral products in 1913 
was $11,292,723 

Agriculture. Of an approximate land area 
in 1910 of 6,362,240 acres, 5,057,140 were in 
farms, of which there were 48,923 Tlie im- 
proved land in farms in 1910 was 3,354,767 
acies Tlie average acres per farm was 103 4 in 
1910 The total value of farm property, includ- 
ing land, buildings, implements and machinery, 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees, was $286,- 
167,028 in 1910 The average value of land per 
acre was $32 32 in 1910 Of the total number of 
all farms in 1910, 14,416 were operated by 
tenants The acreage of farms owned by white 
farmers in 1910 was 2,783,279, that owned by 
colored farmers was 122,039. The acreage 
leased by w^hite farmers was 1,721,414, that 
leased by colored farmers w^as 223,117 The 
native wliite farm operators in 1910 numbered 
40,669, the foreign-born white farmers 1882, and 
the negro and other nonwhite farmers 6372. 

The following is a table of crops, sliowing 
acreage, value, and production as estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 


PBODUCT8 

Acreage 

Prod bu. 

Value 

Corn 

663,000 

24.531,000 

$16,681,000 

Wheat 

612,000 

13,158,000 

13,947.000 

Oats . 

43,000 

1,161,000 

604.000 

Potatoes 

44,000 

3,432,000 

2,059,000 

Hay 

390,000 

*448,000 

6,854,000 

Tobacco 

*22,000 

tl7,600 

1,408,000 

Rye 

25.000 

425,000 

366,000 


• Tons. 


t Pounds. 
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The total value of crops in 1909 was $43,- 

920.000, The general character of agriculture 
is indicated by the fact that about half of the 
total value of the crops in 1909 was contributed 
by cereals, about one-sixth by potatoes and other 
vegetables, and more than one-eiglith by hay 
and forage The remainder consisted chiefly of 
forest products, fruits and nuts, toliacco, small 
fruits, and flowers, plants, and nursery products 
The leading crops in tlie order of their impor- 
tance are corn, wheat, hay and forage, potatoes, 
and tobacco 

The total acieage of potatoes and other vege- 
tables in 1909 \\as 155,330 and their A^alue 
$7,996,105 Excluding potatoes and si^eet po- 
tatoes and yams, the acreage of vegetables was 
108,084 and* their value $5,729,000 The grow- 
ing and canning of orchard fruits is of impor- 
tance The total production of the orchard 
fruits in 1909 was 2,577,359 bushels, valued at 
$1,517,400 Of these, apples were by far the 
most important Other important orchard fruits 
W’eie peaches and nectarines, ]ieais, cherries, 
plums, and pi lines Figs are the onl;^ tropical 
fruit grown in any quantity Of small fiuits 
the most important is the straw berrv, of which 
23,61 1,095 quarts, valued at $1,070,072, were 
grown in 1909 The total production of small 
fruits in that year was 26,277,054 quarts, valued 
at $1,227,548 

A small amount of sugar beets aie grown, and 
these are used entirely as loot forage There 
were growm, in 1909, 275 tons of sorghnni cane, 
from which 1782 gallons of siiup w^ere made 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. The total 
^alue of the domc'^tic animals of the State in 
1909 was $30,649,961 On Jan 1, 1915, the 
estimated numbers and value of live stock were 
as follow's cattle, other than milch cow’s, 

121.000, valued at $3,570,000, milch cow’S, 

177.000, valued at $9,558,000, horses, 167,000, 
valued at $18,871,000, mules. 25,000, valued at 
$3 450,000, sheep, 223,000, valued at $1,160,000, 
swine, 349,000, valued at $3,385,000 The poul- 
try of all kinds on the farms in 1910 were 
valued at $1,858,570 The total value of milk, 
cream, and butter fat sold and butter and cheese 
made in 1909 was $5,480,900 This included 
8,739,720 pounds of butter. There w'ere 19,424,- 
325 gallons of milk sold 

Fisheries. In 1890 the value of the fishery 
products w^as $6,460,759, while in 1908, the 
latest year for wliicli complete statistics are 
available, it liad fallen to $3,306,910 Moie 
persons are engagt*d in the industry tlian in any 
other State. The o.\ster 1*5 the most important 
product of the fisheries, amounting to almost 
75 per cent of the entire output In 1908, 
5,830,200 bushels of oysters, valued at $2,127,- 
140, were taken for market purposes and 401,- 
800 bushels, valued at $101,190, for seeding 
purposes The rivers flowing into Chesapeake 
Bay contribute largely to the fisheries products, 
particularly shad liiere w'^ere taken, in 1908, 
3,936,800 pounds of this fish, with a value of 
$246,590 Soft crabs were taken to the amount 
of 7,587,300 pounds, valued at $195,000, and 
hard crabs to the amount of 12,785,900 pounds, 
valued at $124,350 Among other important 
products are alewives, striped bass, menhaden, 
white perch, yellow perch, sturgeon, catfish, and 
terrapin There were engaged in the fisheries, in 
1908, 8444 fishermen There were 1107 vessels 
engaged in fishing, and these were valued at 
$821,141. 


ICanufactures. Maryland has been an im- 
portant manufacturing State from its first set- 
tlement. The value of its products per capita 
increased from $67 in 1849 to $244 in 1909, 
when it ranked fifteenth among the States, 
when measured by the value of its products 
The table on the following page gives the more 
important figures relative to the 10 leading in- 
dustries, as gauged by value of products, for 
1909 and 1904 

As w’ill be noted from the table, the manufac- 
tuie of clothing is by far the most important 
industry In 1909 Maryland ranked fourth 
among the States in the production of men’s 
clothing and eighth in the production of women’s 
clothing The canning and preserving of fruits, 
vegetables, fish, and oysters and the manufac- 
ture of pickles, preserves, and sauces is an im- 
})ortant industry This industry, whose chief 
chaiactcristic is its extremely seasonal character, 
attained commercial recognition in 1850, and 
Maryland became its chief centre. Considering 
the short season during which it is active, the 
\aliie of its products, compared with other in- 
dustri«‘h, 18 vei v large Tlie total value of 
vegetable^ canned in 1909 w'as $10,779,540. The 
lunibei and timber industry has more establish- 
ments tlian any other The making of fertilizers 
IS also of great impoitance This industry 
began about 1832, when the demand for a com- 
mercial feitilizer arose on account of the in- 
cicase in tobacco culture and vaiious other 
forms of agriculture Bone w^as the first 
crushed fertilizer, but subsequently ciushedbone 
w'as mixed witli phosphate rock from South 
Carolina, guano from the West Indies, and 
potash salts from Germany. The quantity of all 
kinds of fertilizers pioduced in 1909 w'as 608,699 
tons The manufacture of cotton goods, includ- 
ing cotton small w'ares, is one of the oldest in- 
dustries In 1909 there were 16 establishments, 
the value of w'hose products was $5,522,000 The 
nianufactuie of iron and steel products, chiefiy 
pig iron, IS of considerable importance, although 
on the decline Tliere are iron deposits, but the 
ore IS of a grade that does not compare favor- 
ably with other 01 e, and most of it is imported 
There were produced, in 1912, 219,546 long tons 
of pig iron In the early history of the State 
shipbuilding was one of its most important in- 
dustiies The ‘‘Baltimoie clippers” were famous 
all over the w^orld and were instiumental in 
greatly extending the commerce of the State. 
The substitution of non and steel foi wood in 
shipbuilding lesulted in the decline of the in- 
dustry It is still of considerable importance, 
how’ever, and man^ vessels for the United States 
government are constructed in the shipyards of 
the State. There were launched, in 1909, 129 
vessels of all kinds, with a gross tonnage of 
34,160. Of these, nine w^ere iron and steel 
vessels 

The average number of wage earners engaged 
in the manufactuiing industries in 1909 was 
107,921 , 75,573 were males and 32,348 were 
females Tlic w^age earners under 16 years of 
age numbered 6548, of whom 3157 w^ere males 
Almost thiee-foniths of the total number of 
wage eaineis 1 1 1909 were m establishments 
w’here the pievailiiig hours of labor per week 
langed from 54 to 60. 01 from 9 to 10 a day, and 
of these over one-half wrere employed 60 hours a 
week By far the most important city is Balti- 
more. There were in this city, in 1909, 71,444 
w^age earners, and the value of the product of its 
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manufactures was $186,977,710. In the value of 
manufactured products Baltimore was thirteenth 
among the cities of the United States in 1909. 
The men’s clothing industry is practically con- 
fined to Baltimore. 

Forest Products. Although much of the mer- 
chantable timber has been cut away, there are 
still large quantities of timber standing. The 
use of the lumber for the manufacture of paper 
and pulp has shown a large increase in recent 
years. In 1909 there were cut 267,939 M feet 
of rough lumber and there were manufactured 
17,583 thousands of lath and 12,352 thousands 
of shingles Tlie principal varieties of lumber 
sawed in 1910 were yellow pine, oak, and chest- 


River is navimble to Washington. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century a great highway of com- 
merce, now carries (^iefiy coal. Baltimore is 
the commercial centre of the State. There were, 
in 1914, 18 companies operating electric rail- 
ways, and these had 940 miles of single track 
in the State. 

Banking. The first bank in the State was 
the Bank of Maryland, chartered in 1790 In 
the early thirties there were half a dozen banks 
in Baltimore which suffered with all the other 
banks of the country from the money panic of 
1837. Six or seven banks failed, among them 
the Bank of Maryland, seriously affecting the 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THE STATE — TEN LEADING INDUBTBIE8 




Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN INDUBTRT 

B 

Wages 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

INDUBTHT 

Census 

Total 

Wage 

earn- 

ers 

(aver- 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 





age 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

All mdustnes 

1909 

4,837 

125,489 

107,921 

S251,227 

$45,436 

$315,669 

$116,620 


1904 

3,852 

107,303 

94,174 

201,878' 

36,144 

243,376 

93,352 

Canning and preserving 

1909 

468 

9,755 

8,613 

8,377 

1,926 

13,709 

3,619 

1904 

408 

10,167 

9,146 

7,151 

1,790 

12,935 

3,762 

Cars and general shop construction and re- 
pairs by steam-railroad companies 

1909 

21 

5,926 

5,549 

4,264 

3,535 

9,059 

3,866 

1904 

21 

5,203 

4,977 

2,303 

2,837 

5,752 

3,142 

Clothing, men’s, including shirts 

1909 

359 

21,946 

19,784 

19,578 

7,563 

.36,921 

15,9.55 

1 

1904 

157 

15,274 

13,849 

12,766 

4,110 

25,653 

10,881 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products 

1909 

81 

5,980 

5,275 

24,719 

2,076 

16,909 

6,101 

1904 

75 

3,054 

2,727 

16,455 

987 

9,263 

3,167 

Fertilisers 

1909 

41 

1,750 

1,439 

9,098 

617 

9,673 

2,710 


1904 

39 

1,500 

1,256 

6,058 

524 

6,632 

1,640 

Flour-mill and gristmill products 

1909 

295 

935 

506 

3,729 

227 

9,268 

1,265 

1904 

202 

890 

550 

2,717 

212 

7,318 

1,108 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

1909 

157 

5,520 

4,798 

10,324 

2,751 

11,978 

6,022 

1904 

118 

5,451 

4,899 

8,274 

2,810 

10,580 

6,640 

Lumber and timber products . 

1909 

561 

8,165 

7,003 

9,182 

2,457 

12,134 

5,627 

1904 

301 

5,851 

5,149 

5,432 

1,959 

8,937 

4,031 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

1909 

54 

1,324 

1,034 

3,808 

604 

13,683 

2,180 

1904 

44 

683 

562 

1,322 

320 

6,848 

960 

Tobacco manufactures 

1909 

1904 

263 

4,098 

3,476 

6,644 

1,229 

10,559 

1 4,893 


nut. There were also forest products to the 
value of $2,349,045 cut or produced on the farms. 
This includes firewood, charcoal, fencing ma- 
terial, logs, railroad ties, telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, materials for barrels, tanbark, etc 
Transportation. Maryland is traversed by 
the mam lines of two important railroad sys- 
tems. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
one of the first important lines operating in the 
United States The total railway mileage on 
June 30, 1914, was 1401 miles of single-track 
road. The Baltimore and Ohio, with 336 miles, 
had the longest mileage; the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington had 329; the Western 
Maryland 272, the Baltimore, Chesapeake, and 
Atlantic 88, and the Northern Central 77 
The Baltimore and Chesapeake Canal connects 
the head of Chesapeake Bay with the Delaware 
River. Chesapeake Bay gives excellent facili- 
ties for water transportation, and the Potomac 


commercial interests of the State In 1850 
there were 27 banks, with a capital of $9,310,407 
On Sept. 12, 1914, there were 101 national banks, 
with capital $16,009,710, surplus $11,761,710, 
cash $5,091,791, loans $95,354,675, and deposits 
$91,912,716. TTiere were on June 30, 1914, 62 
State banks with capital $2,997,945, surplus 
$1,673,455, cash $1,017,106, loans and discounts 
$20,006,159, and deposits $24,945,808, and 52 
savings banks (mutual and stock) with 289,585 
depositors and deposits to the amount of $109,- 
663,347 

Government. The State has been governed 
under constitutions of 1776, 1851, 1864, and 
1867 Amendments may be proposed by the 
General Assembly and must be passed by three- 
fifths of all the members of the two Houses. The 
amendment is then submitted to the qualified 
voters. When two or more amendments are 
submitted, they shall be so submitted that each 
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fimendment shall be voted on separately. Every 
20 years dating from 1887 the question of calling 
a constitutional convention for altering the con- 
stitution IS laid before the people. 

Legislative — ^The Legislature consists of two 
branches, a Senate and a House of Delegates. 
Each county and each of the four legislative 
districts of Baltimore City is entitled to one 
Senator, who serves for four years Each county 
is entitled to delegates in proportion to its 
population, ranging proportionately from two 
delegates for every county having 18,000 inhabi- 
tants or less to six delegates for each county 
having 55,000 or more. Each of the four legis- 
lative districts of Baltimore is entitled to the 
number of delegates to which the largest county 
18 entitled An unusual provision of the consti- 
tution prevents clergymen of any creed or de- 
nomination from serving as Senator or delegate 
The General Assembly meets every second year 
on the first Wednesday of January, dating from 
18G8 Sessions are limited to 90 days When 
the General Assembly is convened by proclama- 
tion of the Governor, the session shall not con- 
tinue longer than 30 days. The House of Dele- 
gates has the sole power of impeachment, and 
all impeachments are tried by the Senate. 

Executive — The executive power is vested in 
the Governor, who holds office for four years 
He must have attained the age of 30 years, have 
been a citizen of the State for 10 years, and for 
live years next preceding his election a resident 
of the State The Governor has the veto power, 
but bills carrying his veto may be passed by a 
three-fifths majority of the members of both 
Houses The Governor has power to disapprove 
of any item or items of any bills making appro- 
priations of money embracing distinct items 

Judicial y — Tlie judicial power is vested in a 
court of appeals, circuit courts, orphans* courts, 
and justices of the peace The judges of all 
courts are elected in the counties by the quali- 
fied voters in their respective judicial circuits 
Each of the judges holds office for a term of 15 
years or until he shall have attained the age of 
70 years The court of appeals is composed of 
the chief judges of the first seven of the several 
judicial circuits and a judge from the city of 
Baltimoie specially elected thereto One of these 
18 appointed chief judge by the Governor The 
State IS divided into eight judicial circuits, the 
city of Baltimore constituting the eighth. For 
each of these circuits there is a chief judge and 
two associate judges, styled Judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court In the city of Baltimore are six 
courts- the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 
the Superior Court of Baltimore City, the Court 
of Common Pleas, the Baltimore City Court, the 
Circuit Court of Baltimore City, and the Crim- 
inal Court of Baltimore. The orphans’ courts 
are composed of three men for each county, 
elected for a term of four years. 

Suffrage and Elections — Every male citizen 
of the United States of the age of 21 years and 
upwards, who has been a resident of the State 
for one year and of the legislative district or 
county in which he may offer to vote for six 
months next preceding the election, is entitled 
to vote. Persons convicted of bribery or other 
crimes against the electorate are forever dis- 
qualified from voting thereafter. Elections for 
Governor are held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday of November eve^ four years, 
dating from 1867. There is a primary-election 
law, which was enacted m 1912. All parties 
VoL. XV.— 12 


must nominate candidates, including judges and 
members of the national House of Representa- 
tives, by primary elections. The nomination of 
candidates by direct vote does not apply to the 
nomination of such candidates for county offices. 
State Senate, and members of the House of Dele- 
gates in the counties of Howard, Washington, 
and Worcester. Provision is also made by the 
act for presidential primaries. 

All candidates for ofhees must be nominated, 
selected, or chosen by the direct vote of the 
duly registered voters belonging to the political 
parties. In case there are more than two can- 
didates for any State office, there is provided on 
the ballot opportunity for voters to indicate 
first or second choice respectively There is a 
corrupt-practices act, which compels a strict ac- 
counting for political funds and limits the ex- 
penditures By provisions of this act candidates’ 
expenditures are limited to $10 per thousand 
registered voters up to 50,000 and $5 per thou- 
sand above 50,000 An unusual provision is that 
any promise made by the wife of a candidate is 
to be considered as coming from the candidate 
himself United States Senators are nominated 
under a special senatorial primary-election law 
enacted in 1908 The Legislature of 1914 
amended this law so as to conform with the 
provisions of the Seventeenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Local and Municipal Government — The Gen- 
eral Assembly has power to organize new coun- 
ties, but no such county must be formed without 
the consent of the majority of the legal voters 
residing ivithin the limits proposed to be formed 
into the new county; and no new county must 
contain less than 400 square miles or less than 
10,000 white inhabitants, nor must any change 
be made within the limits of any county whereby 
the population of said county would be reduced 
to less than 10,000 white inhabitants or its 
territory be reduced to less than 400 square 
miles Each county has a county commissioner 
elected for a term not exceeding six years. A 
sheriff and a surveyor are also elected for each 
county. Other county officials are coroners, 
elisors, and notaries public Towns and cities 
may adopt a commission form of government. 
The only city which had adopted this form at 
the end of 1913 was Cumberland. 

Other Constitutional and Statutory Provi- 
sions , — A married woman may acquire, hold, 
and manage property independently of her hus- 
band and dispose of the same as if single. The 
husband must join, however, in the execution of 
any deed Debtors are protected in the posses- 
sion of propertv to the value of $500. Pro- 
fessional Christian Science healers come within 
the statutory regulations concerning practition- 
ers of medicine The white-slave traffic is 
regulated by severe provisions. There is a 
workmen’s compensation law and provisions 
regulating the employment of children The 
State has no general local-option law, but a 
number of countries have been permitted to vote 
on the liquor question by virtue of special acta 
passed by the Legislature. A bill extending 
local option in regard to the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to counties not prohibiting such sale was 
passed by the House of Delegates in 1912, but 
was defeated by the Senate. 

Finance. Maryland led in the movement for 
internal imprdvements which began in the early 
twenties of the nineteenth century, and its first 
public debt was created in order to acquire 5000 
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shares of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. In 
1836 bonds to the amount of $8,000,000 were 
authorized to be invested in various improve- 
ments, chiefly canals and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Bailroad, and by 1839 the public debt 
amounted to more than $16,000,000. A financial 
collapse rebulted in the following year when the 
State stopped payments of interest. In 1841 
very heavy taxes were imposed, which were al- 
most impossible to collect, and a repudiation of 
the State's debts was threatened The arrears 
of interest were finally funded in 1844, and on 
Jan 1, 1848, payment of interest on the State 
debt was resumed. During the Civil War there 
was a considerable debt incurred for defense, 
bounties, etc , but it has been defrayed, and the 
debt now consists almost entirely of bonds sold 
to defray the cost of new public buildings On 
Sept 30, 1014, the bonded debt amounted to 
$19,685,880 Of these bonds the largest issue, 
amounting to $3,191,095, is a refunding senes 
known as the consolidated loan of 1899. All the 
remaining bonds were issued at different times 
between 1900 and 1914 either for public build- 
ings or for public roads and highways In 1914 
there was raised a loan of $817,880 for the 
purpose of refunding the consolidated loan of 
1899, due Jan 1, 1914 The sinking fund of 
this loan held securities and cash rggregating 
$3,209,230, or more than sufficient to retire it; 
but rather than sell the securities at a loss the 
Treasury officials decided to hold the securities 
and refund for the amount less the holdings of 
its owm stocks On Sept. 30, 1914, there was a 
balance in the Treasury of $1,840,256 The 
gross receipts for the fiscal year 1914 amounted 
to $12,600,566 The disbursements aggregated 
$12,999,501 The State has no floating debt 
Militia. According to the Thirteenth Census 
there were 271,373 men of militia ago Hie or- 
ganized militia on June 31, 1914, consisted of 
157 officers and 1986 enlisted men 
Population. The growth of the population is 
shown by the following figures: 1790, 319,728; 
1850, 583,034, 1870, 780,894; 1900, 1,188,044; 
1910, 1,295,346 Population on July 1, 1914, was 
1,341,075, 1920, 1,449,661 By color the popu- 
lation in 1910 numbered 1,062,639 whites and 
232,250 negroes Ihere is a small foreign popu- 
lation The native w’hites of foreign or mixed 
parentage in 1910 numbered 191,838 and tlie 
foreign-born whites 104,174 Of the latter the 
largest numbers came from Germany and Russia. 
The uiban population, 1 e., in places of 2500 or 
more, in 1910 was 658,192 The ruial population 
in 1910 numbered 637,154. The density per 
square mile in 1910 w'^as 130 3. By sex the 
population was divided in 1909 into 644,225 
males and 651,121 females The males of voting 
age numbered 367,908 The largest city in the 
State 18 Baltimore ( q v ) , with a population in 
1910 of 558,485 The other large cities of the 
State, with their populations in 1910, are as 
follows: Cumberland, 21,839, Hagerstown, 16,- 
507; Frederick, 10,411; Annapolis, 8609 
Education. Maryland has the same problems 
which hamper the development of education in 
the more Southern States. These include a 
negro and a preponderant rural population 
Conditions have greatly improved as a result of 
wise measures passed by the Legislature and the 
intelligent supervision by the State Department 
of Education. In 1910, of a total population of 
10 years of age and over of 1,023,950, there were 
73,397 illiterates, or 7.2 per cent of the popula- 


tion That conditions are improving is shown 
by the fact that the percentage in 1900 was 11 1 
per cent. According to the Thirteenth Census 
the total number of children from 5 to 20 years 
of age in the State in 1910 was 415,905. Of 
these, 230,123 attended school The report of 
the State Superintendent of Education shows a 
total population between 5 and 20 years, on 
July 31, 1913, of 415,908 The number of differ- 
ent pupils enrolled in 1913 was 237,835, and the 
average daily attendance was 115,007 In the 
colored schools there were, in 1913, 43,757, and 
the average daily attendance was 26,167 The 
total number of schools in 1913 was 2469, and 
there weie 5805 teachers, of whom 4899 were 
females and 906 were males The average 
yearly salary of teachers was $537 59 The total 
value of school property in 1913 was $10,672,069 
Schools for colored children numbered 540, with 
905 teachers, of whom 667 were females and 238 
were males 

The educational system is administered by a 
State Board of Education with a State Superin- 
tendent as its executive officer The Legislature 
of 1902 passed a compulsory education bill, but 
this applied only to Baltimore City and Allegany 
County ''Fhe Legislature of 1912 passed a com- 
pulsory school law, the adoption and enforce- 
ment of which IS left to the school boards of 
the several counties, excepting five counties, 
whose representatives' in the General Assembly 
had exempted their counties Up to 1914 five 
county school boards had approved the law and 
Mere enforcing its provisions, with the result 
that there had been an increase of from 10 to 15 
per cent in school attendance The General As- 
sembly of 1910 passed a high-school law, wdiich 
made possible excellent results along the lines 
of secondary education Approved high schools 
of the first group, which must have an enroll- 
ment of not less than 80 students, four grade 
and two special teachers, receive an appropiia- 
tion from the State of $2300 A second-group 
high school, w^hich may have a three yeais’ 
course, two grade and one special teacher, and 
whose enrollment must be not less than 35 stu- 
dents, receives a State appropriation of $1400 
The total expenditure for ])ublic schools in 
1913 was $5,326,876. The Legislature of 1914 
passed a number of unusually important laws 
relating to education Among these were meas- 
ures providing for the consolidation of scdiools 
and tlie establishment of a State university 
There has been a teachers’ pension law since 
1902. The normal schools are the Maryland 
State Normal School at Baltimore, Frostburg 
State Normal School at Frostburg, and the 
Maryland Normal and Industrial School for 
Colored Students at Bowie. The institutions of 
higher education in the State include Johns 
Hopkins University (qv.) at Baltimore, winch 
offers a summer course for teachers. Western 
Maryland College at Westminster, Washington 
College at Chestertown, St John’s College at 
Annapolis, Maryland Agricultural College at 
College Paik, and Blue Ridge College at New 
Windsor These institutions all receive State 
aid. In addition there are Goucher College and 
Hood College in Baltimore, Woman’s College at 
Frederick, and the Maryland College for Women 
at Lutherville Under the auspices of the Ro- 
man Catholic church are Loyola College at Bal- 
timore, Mount St. Joseph’s College at Baltimore, 
Rock Hill College at Ellicott City, and Mount 
St. Mary’s College at Emmitsburg. Morgan 
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College at Baltimore is a coeducational institu- 
tion for colored students. The Jacob Tome In- 
stitute, an endowed secondary school, is at Port 
Deposit. The United States Naval Academy, a 
government institution to train young men to 
serve as officers in the United States navy, is 
located at Annapolis 

Charities and Corrections. Chanties and 
corrections are in charge of the Board of State 
Aids and Chanties. The correctional institu- 
tions include St Mary’s Industiial School at 
Baltimore, Industrial Home for Colored Girls 
at Melvale, the House of the Good Shepherd 
(colored) at Baltimore, Maryland School for 
Girls at Loch Raven, the House of Reformation 
for Colored Boys at Cheltenham, and the Mary- 
land Industrial School for Girls at Baltimore 
There are in addition many homes and asylums 
for children and adults, especially in Baltimore. 
There are 23 general hospitals, 7 hospitals for 
the insane, and 9 special hospitals In addition 
there are a number of educational institutions 
which come under the jurisdiction of the board 
Tliese include 10 boaiding schools for general 
educational purposes, St Francis Xavier’s 
School for the Deaf at Irvington, Maryland 
School for tlie Blind at Overlea, and Maryland 
School for the Deaf at Frederick. The total ap- 
piopriations for the support of the State insti- 
tutions in 1913 amounted to $1,136,118 The 
State Penitentiary is in Baltimore The con- 
victs are generally employed under contract, the 
nia]ority being engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. The prisoneis confined in jails 
do not as a rule have employment. About half 
the piisoncrs are negroes. 

Religion. The Roman Catholic and Methodist 
churches far surpass all others in Church com- 
municants Of the other denominations the 
strongest are the Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian. 

History. In 1632 Cecilius Calvert, second 
Lord Baltimore, received from Charles I a char- 
ter conferring on him the possession of the ter- 
ritory now forming the States of Maryland and 
Delaware The grant had been obtained by 
Gcoige Calveit, first Lord Baltimore, the father 
of Cecil, but he died before the charter was is- 
sued It w’as the intention of the Lord Proprie- 
tor to found a feudal State in Maryland (named 
in honor of Charles’s Queen, Henrietta Maria), 
and to that end he was invested with sovereign 
powders, subject only to the recognition of the 
King as lord paramount by the payment of a 
yearly tribute of tw’o Indian anow's One of the 
chief causes that led to the settlement of Mary- 
land was the desire of Lord Baltimore, a Catho- 
lic, to found a colony where his fellow believers 
might profess their religion openly without in- 
curring the penalties to which they were sub- 
jected in England. Other denominations, how- 
ever, in the Proprietor’s scheme, were to be on 
an equal footing with the Catholics, and of the 
20 gentlemen and 200 or 300 commoners who 
arrived at Point Comfort, Va., in February, 
1634, under the leadership of Leonard Calvert, 
it IS probable that more than half were Protes- 
tants On the twenty-fifth of March mass was 
celebrated on St Clement’s Island in the Poto- 
mac, and shortly after the site of the city of 
St Mary’s was traced on land bought from the 
Yaocomico Indians, near the banks of the rivei 

In his use of the vast powers granted him by 
the King, Baltimore was as moderate as in the 
expression of his religious views, and he made 


no attempt to establish anything like an absolute 
government. By the terms of the charter, laws 
for the province could be made by the Proprietor 
only, with the consent of the freemen or their 
deputies, and on Jan 26, 1635, the first as- 
senably of freemen met at St Mary’s. The right 
of initiating law^s, claimed both by the Assem- 
bly and by the Proprietor, was conceded in 
1638 to the people, Baltimore reserving to him- 
self the mere veto power. The first “statutes of 
the province” were passed in 1638 and 1639 
With the Indians friendly relations were estab- 
lished. The worst enemy of Lord Baltimore’s 
colony was William Claiborne (qv.), a Vir- 
ginian, who had established a trading post on 
Kent Island in Chesapeake Bay in 1631 He 
refused to recognize the authority of Lord Balti- 
more, and in 1638 his settlement was captured by 
Leonard Calvert during Claiborne’s absence in 
England. In 1643 a company of Puritans, ex- 
cluded from Virginia for nonconformity, settled 
at Providence, now Annapolis, and put them- 
selves in opposition to the government The 
outbreak of the Civil War in England enabled 
Baltimore’s enemies to carrv their opposition to 
a great length In 1645 Capt. Richard Ingle, 
acting ostensibly in the name of Parliament, 
seized St Mary’s Claiborne also returned from 
England, regained possession of Kent Island, 
and the Governor attempted in vain to dispos- 
sess him For nearly two years Ingle held the 
province under his sway until Gov. Leonard Cal- 
vert returned from Virginia with a military 
force and recovered possession As early as 1638 
the molestation of Protestants had been pun- 
ished In 1649 an Act was passed at the desire 
of the Proprietor guaranteeing freedom of wor- 
ship to all followers of Jesus Christ The Puri- 
tans continuing to be turbulent, their settlement, 
by way of conciliation, was in 1650 erected into 
a separate county, named Anne Arundel, and as 
other Puritans arrived from England, Charles 
County was shortly afterward organized for their 
benefit Their numbers increased to such an ex- 
tent that they soon had a majority in the As- 
sembly. In i652 commissioners from England 
visited Maryland, among whom were Claiborne 
and Bennett, the Puritan leader of Anne Arun- 
del County. The authority of the English Com- 
monwealth was completely established in the 
colony, and Kent Island was given up to Clai- 
borne. A commission for the government of the 
colony was organized with Capt. William Fuller 
at its head. The Puritans made use of their 
ascendancy to repeal the Toleration Act of 1649 
and to enact penal laws against the Catholics. 
A severe conflict ensued Providence was at- 
tacked March 25, 1655, by the proprietary party, 
but the assault was repulsed, the whole invading 
force being either killed or taken prisoners. In 
1654 Lord Baltimore made a vain attempt to 
regain possession of the province, but succeeded 
only in defeating a scheme for uniting Maryland 
to Virginia Three years later his title was 
recognized by the Protector, and in 1658 the 
proprietary government was restored. The pe- 
riod before the revolution of 1688 was marked 
by an important treaty with the Susquehanna 
Indians (1661) and some difficulties with Wil- 
liam Penn concerning the boundary line between 
the two provinces in the Delaware country 
Upon the deposition of James II, the incom- 
petency of the Governor, the failure to proclaim 
the new monarchs, and preposterous rumors of 
a Popish plot stirred up the people, and an As- 
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fiociation of the Proteataiit Freemen headed by 
Gapt. John Goode seized the province in the 
name of William and Mary. The Legislature 
laid before the King a list of complaints against 
the government of Lord Baltimore, and in 
August, 1691, the Proprietor was deprived of 
his political privileges, though his property 
rights were left intact. In 1715, however, the 
province was restored to the fifth Lord Balti- 
more, a Protestant At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century tobacco was the staple pro- 
duct Commerce and manufactures were greatly 
restricted by the Navigation Acts There were 
very few towns, Baltimore being founded as late 
as 1729, Frederick in 1745, and Georgetown in 
1751 Prosperity was widely diffused, and the 
standard of living, owing to the abundance of 
game and fish, high All sects were tolerated, 
except the Catholics, who were denied the suf- 
frage and forbidden to worship in public. The 
Anglican church was established in 1692 Four 
years later a free high school was opened at 
Annapolis The question of the north boundary, 
which after 1730 threatened to bring on war 
with Pennsylvania, was settled by the drawing 
of the famous Mason and Dixon’s line ( 1763-67) . 

Maryland took an active part in the wars re- 
sulting in the extinction of the French domina- 
tion upon the continent, and in the last and 
most important of these its western border suf- 
fered severely from Indian attacks, owing to the 
obstinacy of the Legislature in refusing to vote 
means for defense. The colony was also among 
the first to oppose the aggressions of the British 
government, which led to the War of the Revo- 
lution The Stamp Act was received with great 
indignation, and the imposition of duties on tea 
was responded to by the burning of a tea ship 
(1774). In the same year a popular convention 
began to direct the revolutionary movement It 
gradually assumed charge of the government. A 
bill of rights and a constitution were adopted 
in November, 1776, and the Legislature assem- 
bled at Annapolis, Feb. 5, 1777. Maryland took 
a most efficient and honorable part in the Revo- 
lutionary War, though it did not ]oin the Con- 
federation till 1781, owing to her claim that the 
western lands should belong to the Union In 
1783 Congress met at Annapolis, and here, on 
December 23, after the conclusion of peace, 
Washington resigned his commission as general 
in chief. The Federal Constitution was adopted 
in the Maryland convention April 28, 1788, by 
a vote of 63 to 11. Maryland suffered consid- 
erably in the War of 1812 (See United 
Stated ) The beginning of the war was marked 
by a fierce not against a Federalist newspaper of 
Baltimore, in which a number of people were 
killed. Havre de Grace and other villages were 
burned by the English fleet in 1813, Baltimore 
was unsuccessfully attacked by a British army, 
and Fort McHenry was bombarded in Sept^ber, 
1814. This battle was the occasion for the writ- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by Francis 
Scott Key (qv.). An elaborate system of inter- 
nal improvements was initiated in 1828, when 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad were begun (See Finance ) 
In 1844 the first line of electric telegraph in the 
United States was run from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington. The position of Maryland in the Civil 
War was peculiar. 'As a slaveholding State her 
sympathies were naturally to a great extent 
with the South, but her proximity to Pennsyl- 
vania made her truly a Border State. Many of 


her people favored secession, a large number en- 
tered the Confederate army, and in the first days 
of the war the passage of Union troops through 
Baltimore was opposed, several Massachusetts 
soldiers being killed on April 19, 1861, but the 
strength of the Union party, added to the ef- 
forts of the Governor, served to keep the State 
from seceding. Later, bitter feelings were 
aroused by the policy of the general government 
in establishing military rule and suspending the 
habeas corpus in a large part of the State. The 
adherence of Maryland to the Union was ex- 
tremely important in that it saved Washington 
from falling into the power of the Confederates 

Railroad development was facilitated by a 
system of State and county aid For many years 
the claims of the State against the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad for the recovery of the subsidy 
granted the company in 1836 were fought in the 
courts without definite result. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal was constructed as far as Cum- 
berland and was profitable for some years, but 
diversion of traffic and danger from storms made 
it bankrupt In 1865 the educational system, 
antiquated and ineflicient, was reformed The 
prevalence of corruption in city elections led to 
a revision of the election laws in 1889 and the 
adoption of the Australian ballot in 1890 In 
1896 the bipartisan system of election boards 
was fully recognized. 

The constitution of 1776 was often amended, 
especially m 1802, when the property qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage was abolished, and in 1837 
the election of the Governor was given to the 
people. New constitutions were adopted m 
1851, 1864, and 1867, the second of which 
abolished slavery Its electoral vote has been 
as follows 1796, Adams, 7, Jeffeison 4, 1800, 
Adams 5, Jefferson 5, 1804, Pinckney 2, Jeffer- 
son 9, 1808, Pinckney 2, Madison 9, 1812, Clin- 
ton 5, Madison 6, 1816, Monroe 8 1820, Mon- 
roe 11, 1824, Jackson 7, Adams 3, Crawford 1, 
1828, Adams 6, Jackson 5, 1832, Clav 5, Jack- 
son 3 It went Whig from 1836 to 1848, Demo- 
cratic in 1852, American party (Know-Nothing) 
in 1856, and Democratic in 1860 In 1864 it 
voted for Lincoln, but from 1868 to 1892 was 
Democratic In 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1912 it 
went Republican. 

In 1907 John Walter Smith, Democrat, was 
nominated for Senator by votes cast for the first 
time directly by the people The primary was, 
however, limited to the Democratic party In 
the election for State officers held in November 
of that year Austin L. Crothers, Democrat, was 
elected Governor. 

The presidential election of 1908 resulted in a 
division of the electoral vote Bryan receiv€*d 
six and Taft two, although the highest Taft 
elector received 116,593 votes compared with 
115,910 votes for the highest Bryan elector 
This situation was brought about by the large 
number of ignorant voters who were unable to 
read the names on the ballots. 

In 1909 and again in 1910 persistent efforts 
were made to disfranchise the negro vote, these 
failed largely through the efforts of Governor 
Crothers. Statutes passed by the State Legisla- 
ture made the “grandfather clause” (see Suf- 
frage) applicable to individual cities. These 
greatly restricted the negro vote In June, 1915, 
the United States Supreme Oiurt declared these 
statutes unconstitutional State officers were 
for the first time nominated at direct primaries 
in 1911 
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The Legislature of 1912 passed a measure pro- 
viding for primaries for the election of presi- 
dential electors. Although the Republican sen- 
timent was strongly for Roosevelt, as appeared 
from these elections, the control of the party 
remained in the hands of the Republicans Fol- 
lowing the nomination of Mr. Taft in Chicago, 
the Progressives formed a separate party At 
the election of Nov. 5, 1912, Wilson carried the 
State with 116,654 votes, Roosevelt received 
57,786 and Taft 54,956. 

Senator Isidor Rayner died in 1912, and the 
Governor appointed William P Jackson to fill 
Ills ])Iaee until an election could be held, which 
would have been in 1914 In the meantime, 
however, the constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the election of Senators by the people 
had been ratified by the States Governor 
Crotheis issued a warrant for the election of a 
Senator by the people in November, 1913, al- 
though the Legislature had passed no law pro- 
viding for the machinery and method for nomi- 
nating and electing Senators The Democrats 
nominated Blair Lee, the Republicans Thomas 
Parran, and the Progressives George L Welling- 
ton. Lee was elected by a large plurality His 
nglit to a seat in the Senate was questioned, 
and a hearing was held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, he was de- 
clared entitled to his seat in January, 1914 

In 1913 SIX amendments to the State consti 
vution were ratified The most interesting of 
these was one empowering the Legislature to 
place the penalty for bribery at elections upon 
the buyer of votes as well as the seller. 

The term of Senator Smith expired March 4, 
1914, when he was a candidate for reelection, 
he was opposed by E S Carrington, Jr , Repub- 
lican, and V. C. Rei chard, l^rogressive At the 
election held in November, 1914, Mr Smith was 
leelected The most lemarkable feature of this 
election was the decline of the Progressive vote, 
winch from 57,786 in 1912 fell to 3697 in 1914 

The following is a list of the Governors : 

PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS 


Leonard Calvert 1634-47 

Thomas Greene 1647-49 

William Stone 1649-54 

Cominib3ionerB 1654-58 

Josias Fendall 1658-60 

Philip Calvert 16(>0-61 

Charles Calvert (became Lord Baltimore 1675) 1661-76 

Cecilius Calvert 1676 

Thomas Notley 1676-79 

Charles, third Lord Baltimore 1679-84 

Benedict Leonard Calvert and Council 1684-88 

William Joseph (President of Council) 1688-89 

Protestant Associators 1689-90 

Nehemiah Blakistone and Committee 1690-92 


ROYAL GOVERNORS 


Sir Lionel Copley 1692-93 

Sir Edmund Andros 1693-94 

Francis Nicholson 1694-99 

Nathaniel Blakistone 1699-1702 

Thomas Tench (President of Council) 1702-04 

John Seymour 1704-09 

Edward Lloyd (President of Council) 1709-14 

John Hart 1714-15 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS (RESTORED) 


John Hart 
Charles Calvert 
Benedict Leonard Calvert 
Samuel Ogle 

Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore 
Samuel Ogle 
Thomas Bladen 
Samuel Ogle 
Benjamin Tasker 

Horatio Sharpe 

Robert Eden . . . . . . 

The Convention and Council of Safety 
Thomas Johnson 


1715-20 

1720-27 

1727-31 

1731- 32 

1732- 33 

1733- 42 
1742-47 
1747-52 

1752- 53 

1753- 69 
1769-76 
1776-77 

,1777-79 


Thomas Sim Lee 
William Paca 
William Smallwood 
John E Howard 
George Plater 
Thomas Sim Lee 
John H Stone 
John Henry 
Benjamin Ogle 
John F Mercer 
Robert Bowie 
Robert Wright 
Edward Llovd 
Robert Bowie 
Levin Winder 
Charles Ridgely 
Charles Goldsborough 


STATE 


Democratic-Republi can 
Federalist 

Democratic-Republican 


Federalist 


Samuel Sprigg 
Samuel Stevens, Jr 
Joseph Kent 
Daniel Martin 
Thomas K Carroll 
Daniel Martin 
George Howard 
James Thomas 
Thomas W Veaaey 
William Grayson 
Francis Thomas 
Thomas G Pratt 
Philip F Thomas 
Enoch L Lowe 
Thomas W Ligon 
Thomas H Hicks 
August W Bradford 
Thomas Swan 
Oden Bowie 
William P Whyte 
James B Groome 
John L Carroll 
William T Hamilton 
Robert M McLane 
Henry Llovd 
Elihu E Jackson 
Frank Brown 
Lloyd Lowndes 
John W Smith 
Edwin Warfield 
Austin L Crothers 
Philhps L Goldsborough 
E C Harrington 
A C Ritchie 


Democratic-Republi can 


Anti- Jackson 
Jackson-Democrat 
Anti- Jackson 
Whig 


Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 


American 
Unionist 
Unionist, later Democrat 
Democrat 


Republican 

Democrat 


Republican 
D< mocrat 


1779-82 

1782-85 

1786-88 

1788-91 

1791- 92 

1792- 94 
1794-97 
1797-98 

1798-1801 

1801-03 

1803-06 

1806-09 

1809-11 

1811-12 

1812-15 

1815-18 

1818- 19 

1819- 22 
1822-25 
1825-28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

1831- 33 
1833-35 
1835-38 
1838-41 
1841-44 
1844-47 
1847-50 
1850-53 
1852-58 
1858-62 
1862-65 
1865-68 
1868-72 
1872-74 
1874-76 
1876-80 
1880-84 

1884- 85 

1885- 88 
1888-92 
1892-96 

1896-1900 

1900-04 

1904-08 

1908-12 

1912-16 

1916-20 

1920- 


Bibliography. History the most extensive 
history is Scharf, History of Maryland from 
the Earliest Period (Baltimore, 1879, also Mc- 
Mahon, History of Maryland to /776 (ib , 1831) ; 
Bozman, History of Maryland, 16S>l-lW (ib, 
3837) ; The Archives of Maryland, published by 
the Marvland Historical Society (ib, 1883 et 
seq ) , W H. Browne, Maryland, the History of 
a Halatinate, in ‘’American Commonwealth Se- 
nes” (Boston, 1884) , J M Gambrill, Studies 
in the Ciml, Social, and Ecclesiastical History 
of Early Maryland (New York, 1893) ; the in- 
valuable monographs published by the Johns 
Hopkins University (Baltimore, 1898 et seq ) ; 
B C. Steiner, Institutions and Civil Govern- 
ment of Maryland (Boston, 1899) ; J. W 
Thomas, Chronicles of Colonial Maryland (Bal- 
timore, 1900) ; N. D. Mereness, Maryland as a 
Proprietary Province (New York, 1901), J M 
Gambrill, School History of Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1903) ; MeSherry, History of Maryland 
(ih, 1904) , Hall, The Lords Baltimore and the 
MaryhiTid Palatinate (ib, 1905); E. S. Riley, 
History of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
J63o-1904 (lb, 1905) ; Kent, Story of Maryland 
Politics (ib, 1912) ; Richardson, Side Lights on 
Maryland History (ib., 1913) , H. E. Buchholz, 
Goi'>emor8 of Maryland (ib., 1914) ; also annual 
reports and other publications of the Geological 
Survey, the Shell Fish Commission, the Board 
of Education, and other State boards 

MABYLAND AOBICULTUBAL COL- 
LEGE. A State institution for agricultural 
and scientific education, founded at College Park, 
Md., in 1856. The college includes departments 
of agriculture, horticulture, biology, chemistry, 
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canning, mechanical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering and general science, as 
well as courses for training teachers in agricul- 
ture and a summer school for teachers of rural 
schools. During the winter short courses in 
agriculture are given The original college 
buildings, which were completed in 1859, and 
the administration building, completed in 1904, 
were destroyed by fire on Nov 29, 1912 A tem- 
porary assembly hall, kitchen, and dining hall 
were erected Calvert Hall, the dormitory, was 
completed in 1915. Other buildings are the 
library and gymnasium, buildings for the depart- 
ments of civil and electrical engineering and 
physics, and Morrill Hall, containing the other 
important departments The college sanitarium, 
completed in 1901, is used as an administration 
building ^n 1914-15 there were about 500 
students in all departments, of these 300 were 
in the regular courses and about 200 in the 
short courses Ihe faculty, including professors 
and instructors, numbered 40. The college has 
no endowment, the income depending upon an- 
nual appropriations made by the United States 
and the State of Maryland The total annual 
income is about $105,000 and the buildings and 
grounds w'ere valued at about $515,000 Tlie 
library contains about 8000 volumes. The presi- 
dent in 1915 was Harry J Patterson, D Sc. 

MABYLAND HISTOBICAL SOCIETY. 
An association founded in 1844 for the purpose 
of collecting and ai ranging material i elating to 
the liistoiy of Maryland It now oivns the 
Athemeum Building, on Saratoga Street, Balti- 
more, in which it has gatheicd a priceless collec- 
tion of manuscripts, documentary recoids, books, 
and pamphlets There is also a galleiy of his- 
toric curios, portraits, and valuable paintings 
The society has done great siT^ice in rescuing, 
editing, and printing historical data It is the 
official custodian of the early archives of the 
State, and it is engaged in printing the most 
valuable of these records Thirty large quarto 
volumes have already been issued Its series of 
Fund Publications contains many valuable re- 
prints and monographs 

MABYLAND YELLOWTHBOAT. A North 
American w’arbler {(Jeothh/pis tiichas), common 
in summer throughout the continent It is about 
5y2 inches long, olive green above and bright 
yellow below, with a conspicuous broad black 
band or “mask” across the forehead (of the 
male), w^hich includes the bill, extends back to 
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a point on each side of the neck, and is bordered 
above by a white line, the female has only a dull 
white line above the eye These warblers spend 
their time near the ground and make their nests 
there, usually beside a stream; and they utter 
a short, questioning song as characteristic as it 
is pretty. The name is rather misleading, as 
the species has been divided into five forms, the 
Maryland, Western, Florida, Pacific, and Salt 


Marsh yellowthroats. Four closely allied species, 
the Kentucky warbler (qv.), mourning, Con- 
necticut, and McGillivray’s wai biers, were for- 
merly placed in this genus but now are grouped 
as Oporomxs All of these visit the United 
States, while several others are found only in 
Mexico and Central America 

MABYLEBONE, ma^rl-l^-bon', commonly 
ma^iil-bdn or mar^-bun. A metropolitan and 
parliamentary borough in the northwestern part 
of the city of London It is regulaily laid out, 
writh many handsome streets, and here are sit- 
uated Regent's Park, the gardens of the Zoolog- 
ical and Botanic societies, the Coliseum, Mid- 
dlesex and other hospitals, Bedford College for 
W'omen, University College, several other de- 
nominational institutions, and the terminal 
stations of the Midland, Great Western, and 
Great Northern railroads Here are located the 
residences of Charles Dickens, the artist Turner, 
Gibbon, the historian, and Faraday, the chemist 
Pop, 1901, 133,329, 1911, 117,184 

MABY MAGDALENE, mag^dd-len, 07 mag'- 
da-le'n^, or Mary of Magdala. A woman men- 
tioned in the Gospels as a follower of Jesus and, 
with others, a contributor to his support (Luke 
viii 2-3) Her home w’as doubtless at Magdala 
(qv ) She had been cured of demoniacal 
possession by Jesus and w^as among his most 
devoted friends. With the like-minded women 
she w^as a witness of the crucifixion (Matt 
xxvii 55, 56 , Mark xv 40-41 , Luke xxiii 48- 

49) and of the entombment of Jesus (Matt 
xxvii 61 and parallels) The same c(>m])any 
came to the tomb on the Sunday moiiung follow- 
ing the crucifixion, and, finding it open and 
empty, ran back to the city to inform the dis- 
ciples (Matt xxviii 1-10 and parallels). But 
Mary appears to have soon returned alone to the 
tomb, and to her the risen Jesus first appeared 
(John XX 1-18, Mark xvi 9) Her loy on 
hearing and seeing him again was excessive, but 
Jesus would not permit her to toucli him, to 
show her that the relation between them was 
now entirely different from w^hat it had been 
Nothing more is told of her in the New’ Testa- 
ment ilic traditional identification of her with 
the “woman who w’as a sinner” (Luke vii 36- 

50) is without foundation This idea, the ruling 
one in art and literature, with its accompanying 
conception of the word Magdalene, has tlierefore 
no basis in fact The Eastern church held that 
she died at Ephesus, whence her relics were 
taken to Constantinople A mediaeval legend in 
the Western church identified her with the sister 
of Martha and represented her as ending her 
days in southern France Consult ABM 
Jameson, Sacred and Legendam/ .Irf, vol. li 
(London, 1866), and Life of 8t Mary Magdalene, 
translated from the Italian (2d ed , Boston, 
1906) For the tradition of her life in France, 
consult Faillon, Monuments inidits sur Vapos- 
tolat de Ste-Marie-Madehne en Provence (2 
vols., Paris, 1859). 

MABY MAGDALEN IN ABT. A favorite 
Bub]ect of painters during the Renaissance and 
the seventeenth century Mary is chiefly repre- 
sented as standing at the foot of the cross, 
assisting at the entombment, as the first witness 
of the Christ after the resurrection (“Noli me 
tangere”), or as a penitent. The small pot of 
ointment with which she once anointed the feet 
of Christ is the syinbol by which she is identified 
Among the most important representations of 
the subject was the celebrated painting of Cor- 
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reggio, now lost, but of which a good copy by 
Adriaen van der Werff survives in the Dresden 
Gallery. Titian has probably given the most 
impressive representations in Ins ‘^Christ appear- 
ing to Magdalen,” in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, and in the well-known “Penitent Alagdalen,” 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence Other representa- 
tions arc by Domcniclniio (Pitti Palace) , Carlo 
Dolci (Uflizi, Florence) , Van Dyck (Vienna 
Museum) ; Rubens (Vienna Museum) , Tinto- 
retto (Scuola di San Rocco, Venice) , Murillo 
(Madrid) ; Memling (Louvre) , Veronese (Ma- 
diid Museum) ; and thiee by Guido Reni in the 
l^ouvre. National Gallery, London, and Vienna 
Museum 

MABY OF BUB'GUNDY ( 1457-82 ) . Daugh- 
ter and heiress of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy and sovereign of the Netherlands, 
born at Brussels On the death of Charles 
(1477), Louis XI of France advanced various 
claims to the territories over which that prince 
had ruled To defend herself Mary granted 
great concessions to the towns of the Nether- 
lands and married Maximilian of Austria, with 
whom she lived happily for five years, dying 
from a fall from her horse She was a woman 
of great beauty, intelligence, and amiability. 
Through her the Netherlands came into the 
possession of the house of Ilapsburg, passing 
subsequently through her son Philip the Fair to 
her gi andson Charles V ( q v ) 

MABY OF GUISE, gwez (1515-60). Queen 
of Scotland She w’as the daughter of Claude, 
Duke of Guise, and x4ntoinette de Bourbon, and 
IS also known as Mary of Lorraine At the age 
of 19 she was married to Louis d'Orl^ans, Duke 
of Loiigueville, who died in 1537 In 1538 she 
married James V of Scotland, w’ho died in 1542, 
soon after the announcement to him of the birth 
of a daughter, Mary, afterward Queen of Scots 
Mary of Guise was Regent of Scotland for a 
short period, and showed herself an enemy of the 
party led by Arran and an opponent of the Re- 
formed religion She caused her daughter to be 
sent to France and plighti*d to the future 
Fiancis II, the marriage taking place in 1558 
Consult Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1801), and T G Law, 
in Cambridge Modem History, vol in (Cam- 
biidge, 1904), containing a bibliography 

MABY OF SAINT ANGELA, Mother. See 
Gillespie, Euza Maria 

MABY OF THE INGABNATION (1599- 
1672) A French educator in Canada, born at 
Tours Her name was Marie Guyard, but she 
was married in her eighteenth year to M Martin 
She was left a widow with an infant son before 
she was 20 She then gave herself almost en- 
tirely to leligious work, devoting herself also 
for 12 years to the education of her son Finally 
she claimed to have entered into a mystical 
marriage with the Christ, and entered the Ursu- 
line convent at ^Joiirs In 1639 she was chosen 
superior of the convent of Ursulines established 
at Quebec by Ikladame de la Peltrie ( q v. ) , whom 
she accompanied to C'anada Though a mystic 
and a di earner, e.he showed great executive 
abilitv' and managed the conv’ent with success 
until hei death Slio was tall and stately, and 
impres'^ed .ill with the stiength of her person- 
ality ^lanv of the letters she wTote back to 
France wc'ie collected and published posthu- 
niouslv under the title Lettres de la vSn&rahle 
mere Marie de Vlfioamatton (Paris, 1681). 
There is also an autobiography prepared by di- 


rection of her superiors. Consult: Martin (her 
son), La vie de la vSnirahle mere Mane de 
VInca/mation (Paris, 1677) , Charlevoix, Vie 
(lb, 1724) ; and the Life by Casgrain, published 
in his collected works, vol. lii (Montreal, 1886). 

MA^YPOBT. A seaport and bathing re- 
sort in Cumberland, England, at the mouth of 
the Ellen, 28 miles southwest of Carlisle (Map: 
England, C 2). Shipbuilding and its kindred 
branches are earned on extensively, and there 
are manufactories of rope, duck, non, steel, 
lumber, and leather A large quantity of coal 
and coke is shipped, especially to Ireland The 
towm owns gas and w^atei works, a slaugliter- 
house, and markets, and maintains an isolation 
hospital. Maryport was the seat of a Roman 
camp and is rich in antiquities. It was called 
Ellenfoot until 1750, w^hen it received its present 
name, owing to the fact that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, landed here in her fiight from Scotland 
Its prosperity dates from 1750, when its harbor 
was built Pop, 1901, 11,897. 1911, 11,418 

MABY’S BIVEB INDIANS, or CHEPEN- 
AFA. See Kalapuya 

MABY STUABT (Mary, Queen of Scots) 
(1542-87) Queen of Scotland from 1542 to 

I) 67. She was born Dec. 7 or 8, 1542, at Lin- 
lithgow Palace, the daughter of James V of 
Scotland by Mary of Guise Her father died 
within a W’eek of her birth, and she was pro- 
claimed Queen. The Engli'sli began negotiations 
for her betrothal to Prince Edviard (later Ed- 
W’ard VI), but, though they declared war to 
enforce their demands, they w^ere unable to do 
so. After the Scots W’cre defeated at Pinkie 
Cleugh, the young Queen was sent for greatiT 
security to an island in the Lake of Monteith 
Meanw'hile negotiations were opened with France 
for her marriage to the Dauphin (later Francis 

II) , and these W’ore satisfactorily concluded on 
July 7, 1548, whereupon Mary w^as sent to 
France At the Fiench court Mary received a 
good education and show^ed considerable intelli- 
gence On April 24, 1558, her marriage to the 
Dauphin took place, and, contrary to the public 
agreements, she bound herself secretly that, if 
she died childless, her Scottish realm and her 
right of succession to the English throne, as 
great-granddaughter of Heniy VII, should pass 
to France. In 1559 her husband ascended the 
French throne, and during his reign of over a 
year Maiy exerted supreme influence But the 
death of Francis II, on Dec 5, 1560, destroyed 
all her plans Catharine de’ Medici was hostile 
to her, and so, on Aug 15, 1561, after con- 
siderable negotiation wdth the great Protestant 
lords of Scotland, she left France forever and re- 
turned to Scotland 

Her government began auspiciously, and even 
the religious situation caused at first little diffi- 
culty. Protestantism had received the sanction 
of the Scottish Parliament, and Mary did not 
oppose this settlement, stipulating merely for 
liberty to use her owm religion. Moreover, she 
surrounded herself with Protestant advisers, 
her chief minister being her natural brother, 
James Stuart, an able and ambitious statesman, 
whom she soon created Earl of Mar, and a little 
later Earl of Murray (q.v ). Her chief difficul- 
ties w^ere to come to an amicable agreement with 
Elizabeth concerning the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne Tlie English Queen, however, was 
suspicious of Mary, and the question of whom 
the latter would marry complicated matters fur- 
ther, Elizabeth fearing that an alliance of the 
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Scottish Queen with a powerful foreign prince, 
like Don Carlos of Spain, would endanger her 
throne. Contrary to the advice of all, Mary, on 
July 29, 1565, married her cousin, Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, who had some claims to both the 
Scottish and English thrones. The marriage 
was not a love match, but chiefly due to the f^t 
that Darnley had considerable influence with 
the English Catholics, who would thus aid Mary 
in any plans she might have to obtain the Eng- 
lish thione On the other hand, the marriage 
alienated the powerful Protestant lords of Scot- 
land, notably Muiray, who rose in rebellion, and 
it made Elizabeth more suspicious than ever 
The insurrection of the Protestant lords was 
suppressed, but Mary’s eyes were soon opened 
to the mistake of her marriage witli the worth- 
less Darnley She was disgusted by his de- 
bauchery and alarmed by his arrogance and 
ambition, which went so far as to prompt him 
to demand that the crown should be secured to 
him for life, and that if the Queen died without 
issue it should descend to his heir Ascribing 
Mary’s reluctance to accede to these demands to 
the influence of her confidential adviser, David 
Rizzio, an Italian of great ability, but generally 
hated as a foreigner and a Roman Catholic, 
Darnley conspired with the Protestant nobles to 
murder him and seize the government It was 
stipulated that Protestantism should remain the 
lecognized religion On March 9, 1566, Rizzio 
was dragged from Mary’s supper room and assas- 
sinated Mary dissembled her indignation at 
her husband’s treachery, succeeded in detacliing 
him from the conspirators, and persuaded him 
not only to escape with her from their power by 
a midnight flight to Dunbar, but also to issue a 
|)roclamation in which he denied all complicity 
in their designs Two of the chief conspirators, 
Ruthven and Morton, fled to England, while 
Murray and the Queen became reconciled On 
June 19, 1500, Mary gave birth to a son (later 
James Y1 of Scotland and James I of England) ; 
but soon afterward she quarieled more than 
ever with Darnley, and the latter thought of leav- 
ing the country. Meam^hile the Queen showed 
more and more favor to James Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell, a needy and profligate noble About 
Jan. 9, 1567, Darnley fell ill Mary brought 
him to Edinburgh, and he was lodged in a small 
mansion Here on February 9 the Queen visited 
him, but left him about 10 o’clock in the evening 
Early the next morning tlie house in which 
Darnley slept was blown up, and his lifeless 
body was found in a neighboring garden Both- 
well was undoubtedly the murderer, and it is a 
matter of controversy whether or not Mary was 
privy to the deed A mock trial was held, and 
Bothwell was acquitted. On April 19 he earned 
tlie Queen to Dunbar, probably with her full 
consent. He divorced his young wife, Catherine 
Gordon, whom he had married little more than a 
year before, and on May 15, 1567 — only three 
months after her husband’s murder — Mary be- 
came Bothwell’s wife 

This last indiscretion of Mary arrayed all her 
nobles in arms against her. She was able to 
lead an army against them, but it melted away 
without striking a blow at Carberry Hill, June 
15, 1567. She had to abandon Bothwell and sur- 
render herself to the confederated lords, who led 
her to Edinburgh, and from there to Lochleven. 
At the latter place she was compelled on July 24, 
1567, to sign an act of abdication in favor of her 
son. Escaping from her island prison May 2, 


1568, Mary foimd herself in a few days at tha 
head of a small army, but this was defeated 
on May 13 by the Re^nt Murray at Lan^ide, 
near Glasgow. Four days afterward, in spite of 
the entreaties of her best friends, Mary crossed 
the Solway and threw herself on the protection 
of Queen Elizabeth, only to find herself a 
prisoner for life. 

Mary was first taken to Carlisle, but on July 
13, 1568, she was removed to Bolton Elizabeth 
demanded that there should be an inquiry into 
Darnley’s murder. Mary seems to have held out 
at this time hopes of marriage to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and there were several attempts to 
bring about a rising among the Catholics in 
England and Scotland in her favor. As a result 
Norfolk was executed, as being implicated, on 
Tower Hill, June 2, 1572 Undoubtedly Eliza- 
beth would have been glad to be nd of her 
dangerous prisoner, but could not on account 
of her relations with Spam and France at the 
time Mary was moved from place to ])lace, 
until in April, 1585, she was placed under the 
care of Sir Amyas Paulet, and here all oppor- 
tunity was given her to become entangled in the 
conspiracy of Antony Babington (qv ) against 
Elizabeth For this she w’as brought to trial, 
and though she denied all complicity, she w^as 
found guilty, and beheaded on Feb 8, 1587, at 
Fothei ingay Castle She met her fate with 
gieat composure and- dignity 

Mary w^as reputed to be the most beautiful 
w'oman of her time Her whole life was dra- 
matic, and hence it has never ceased to intercbt 
poets and historians She w^as a w^omaii of gieat 
ability and varied accomplibhments Her prose 
writings have been collected by Prince Alexander 
Labanoff in his Rei'ueil des lettics dc Mane 
Stuart, Setting aside the 12 sonnets which she 
IS said to have written to Bothwell, and wdiich 
survive only in a French version of an English 
translation, no more tlian six pieces of her poetry 
are now known The best is the poem of 11 
stanzas on the death of her first husband, Fiancis 
II. The longest is a Meditation All are in 
French, except one sonnet, which is in Italian 

Bibliography. The different collections of 
English, French, and Spanish state papeis con- 
tain much mateiial Consult also William 
Robertson, History of Scotland during the Reigns 
of Queen Mary and King James \I (2 vols , 
London, 1759); F. A A. Mignet, Ilistoire de 
Mane Stuart (2 vols. Pans, 1851), Agnes 
Strickland, Life of Mary, Queen of Scots (2 vols, 
London, 1873) ; J A. Froude, History of England 
(lb, 1881), Bresslau, “Die Kassettenbriefe der 
Konigin Marie Stuart,” in Historisches Tasehen- 
huch, 6th senes, vol i (Leipzig, 1882), T F. 
Henderson, The Cachet Letters and Mary, Queen 
of Scots (Edinburgh, 1889) ; H. G. Bell, Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (2 vols., London, 1890) , 
C. E. Lloyd (ed ), State Tnals of Mary, Queen 
of Scots (Chicago, 1899) ; Samuel Cowan, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the Gasket 
Letters? (London, 1901) ; M M Shoemaker, 
Palaces and Prisons of Maty, Queen of Scots 
(New York, 1903); T. G. Law, in Cambridge 
Modern History, vol iii (Cambridge, 1904), con- 
taining an exhaustive bibliography, Andrew 
Lang, The Mystery of Mary Stuart (London, 
1904) ; T. F. Henderson, Mary, Queen of Scots: 
Her En/cironment and Tragedy (2 vols.. New 
York, 1905) ; F A. Maccunn, Mary Stuart (2d 
ed., ib., 1907 ) ; Samuel Cowan, Last Days of 
Mary Stuart, and Journal of Burgoyne, her 
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Physician (Philadelphia, 1907); F. A. Mumby, 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart (Boston, 1914). 

MABY SUMMEB. The pseudonym of the 
French author Charlotte Marie (Filon) Fou- 
caux ( q V ) . 

MA^BYSVILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Yuba Co., Cal , 52 miles by rail north of 
Sacramento, at the junction of the Yuba and the 
Feather rivers and on the Southern Pacific, the 
Western Pacific, and the Northern Electric rail- 
roads (Map: California, D 3) Steamers ply 
between here and San Francisco A splendid 
levee system has been erected at a cost of $2,000,- 
000 to protect the city from river fioods Marys- 
ville is the seat of the College of Notre Dame 
(Roman Catholic) and has a fine public library, 
handsome courthouse and city hall buildings of 
quaint Spanish architecture, three parks, and 
splendid bridges spanning both rivers. The city 
is in an agricultural and mining region, dredger 
mining on the Yuba River near Marysville hav- 
ing placed the county among the leading gold- 
producing districts in the United States. The 
surrounding region is rich in the production of 
cereals, olives, rice, prunes, raisins, and seedless 
grapes. Among the industrial establishments 
are gold-dredger and traction-engine works, fiour 
and AAOolen mills, and fruit drying and canning 
plants The government, undey a charter of 
1870, is administered by a mayor, elected bien- 
nially, and a unicameral council, elected at large, 
though representing the city wards. Pop , 1900, 
3497, 1910, 5340 

Marysville, built on the site of a trading post 
called New Mecklenburg, was founded in 1849 
by Charles Covilland, a Frenchman, and was 
called Yubaville until 1850, when it was renamed 
after the founder’s wife In 1851 Marysville 
was chartered as a city, in 1852 it had 4500 
inhabitants and, in 1855, 8000; and in 1800, 
w^hen the gold work began to decline, it had 
become, on account of a large fioating popula- 
tion, the third city in size in the State. 

MABYSVILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Marshall Co, Kans , 113 miles by rail west 
of St Joseph, Mo , on the Big Blue River and 
on the St Joseph and Grand Island and the 
Union Pacific railroads (Map: Kansas, F 3) 
It has good water power and there are grain 
elevators, planing mill, greenhouses, marble yard, 
and manufactures of flour, machinery, cigars, 
cement blocks, lumber, w'agons, brooms, etc. 
Pop., 1900, 2006, 1910, 2260 

MABYSVILLE. A village and the county 
seat of Union Co, Ohio, 28 miles northwest of 
Columbus, on Mill Creek and on the Toledo and 
Ohio Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis railroads (Map* Ohio. 
D 5). It is surrounded by a farming and dairy- 
ing country and productive sheep district and 
has a large milk condensery, brass works, and 
other industrial establishments Among the 
noteworthy features of the city are the State 
Reformatory for Women, State armory, high 
school ($100,000), Carnegie library, and the 
various county institutions Pop., 1900, 3048; 
1910, 3576. 

MARYVILLE. A city and the county scat 
of Nodaway Co., Mo., 46 miles north of St 
Joseph, on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
and the Wabash railroads (Map: Missouri, B 
1) It has a State Normal School, State Farm 
and Experiment Station, conservatory of music, 
St. Francis Hospital, Carne^e library, and fine 
post-office and high-school buildings. Among the 


industrial establishments are cigar, lightning- 
rod, and rope-halter factories, feed mills, a gar- 
ment factory, foundry, acetylene-light factory, a 
serum laboratory, cement-block, meat-packing, 
and cider and vinegar plants, etc. A large trade 
in grain, cattle, and hogs is carried on The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
4577; 1910, 4762. 

MABYVILLE. A town and the county seat 
of Blount Co., Tenn , 16 miles south of Knox- 
ville, on the Southern, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and the Tennessee and Carolina Southern 
railroads (Map: Tennessee, G 3) It is sur- 
rounded by a farming country and has flour, 
woolen, and planing mills, stove foundry, alumin- 
ium works, and coffin factory The town pos- 
sesses a fine courthouse and is the scat of 
Maryville College (Presbyterian), which was 
founded here in 1819, Maryville having been set- 
tled as early as 1795. Pop , 1910, 2381. 

MABZIALS, mar'zi-olz, Fr pron. mar'zfe'al', 
Tii^odob (1850- ) An English poet and 

composer, born in Brussels. His father was a 
Frenchman, his mother a Yorkshire woman He 
passed his boyhood in Brussels and in Switzer- 
land, and studied with M L. Lawson in London 
In 1870 he became superintendent of the Musical 
Department in the British Museum In 1872 he 
published for private circulation a pastoral 
called the Passionate Dowsahella, republished 
the next year in A Gallery of Pigeons, and Other 
Poems The volume, showing some pre-Raphael- 
ite influence, contains poems of striking beauty 
Afterward he composed, with their music, many 
delightful songs. His ballads in Old English 
style have been especially popular in England 
and elsewhere In 1882 appeared Old Songs 
Ai 'tanged with Accompaniments j in 1904, Pan 
Pipes 

MASA. See Mosgu 

MASACCIO, ma-sht'ch6, properly Tommaso 
Guidi (1401-c 1428 One of the greatest Flor- 
entine painters, the pioneer of the early Renais- 
sance in Florence Our meagre information on 
his life IB derived from the Florentine tax rolls 
According to a statement given by his brother, 
he was born Dec. 24, 1401, the son of a notary, 
whose family, the Scheggia, Avere of Gastello San 
Giovanni in the Val d’Arno Here, it would 
seem, Masaccio w'^as born In 1422 he w'as en- 
rolled in the guild of speziali (druggists), to 
which painters belonged, and in 1424 in the 
guild of painters proper His nickname Masac- 
cio (Hulking Tom) shows him to have been of 
careless and slovenly habits In one of the tax- 
roll records it is stated that he lived with his 
mother and brother and that he neither collected 
what was due him nor paid his debts, from 
which it would seem that he was impractical in 
money matters According to a notice by 
Vasari, based upon a contemporary statement 
by Landini, he lived to be only 26. That he did 
not attain a much greater age is proved by a tax 
roll of 1428, in which it is reported that he 
died at Rome 

In his art he was a pupil of Masolino, and was 
probably influenced by Brunelleschi and Dona- 
tello He rendered very material assistance to 
Masolino (qv), perhaps even painted whole 
frescoes in San Clemente, Rome, as he certainly 
did in the celebrated Brancacci Chapel, Santa 
Maria del Carmine, Florence When Masolino 
left these frescoes unfinished, Masaccio took 
charge of the work, and it was his achievements 
which gave them their supreme importance in 
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Florentine painting. Even in the works assigned 
to Masolino, as in the ^'Raising of Tabitha/’ the 
assistance of his superior pupil may be traced 
The smallest of Masaccio’s independent subjects 
is the “Expulsion from Paradise,” a marvel in 
the rendition of movement, of the nude, and 
in emotional qualities. Eve cries aloud in her 
anguish, while Adam in deeper grief covers his 
face with his hands. Other frescoes of the 
series by him are “SS. Peter and John Heal- 
ing”; “St. Peter Baptizing'’, “SS Peter and 
John Distributing Alms”; and “The Tribute 
Money.” In the last-named fresco, a very large 
composition, Masaccio's genius is most com- 
pletely expressed Just below it, “St Peter En- 
throned” is by his own hand, as is also the de- 
sign of the “Raising of the King’s Son,” in which 
the saint and the group on the left are in part 
by him, the remainder being by Filippino Lippi 
His frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel were 
epoch-making in Florentine painting. They de- 
termined the path it was to pursue to the end, 
and were the training school of painters as long 
as Florentine ait remained worth while Even 
Michelangelo was inspired by them, and Raphael 
introduced wdiole figures in his Vatican frescoes 
What Donatello had done for sculptuie and 
Brunelleschi for architecture, Masaccio did for 
painting As early as 1430 Alberti, the gieatest 
art theoiist of the eaily Renaissance, ranks him 
with these artists and with Ghiberti and Luca 
della Rol)bia Like Giotto, he was a supreme 
master of the significant Avoiding unnecessary 
detail, he depicted only the essential. His 
naturalism w'as of the noble kind \vhich does not 
sacrifice style His knowledge of the nude far 
transcended that of the jiamters of his genera- 
tion, and Ills frescoes, notwithstanding their 
ruined condition, evince decorative color of a 
high order He w'as the first Italian painter 
w^ith a perception of atmospheric perspective, 
and his landscape combines realistic with imagi- 
native qualities of a high order 

His most important fresco, after those of the 
Brancacci Chapel, is the “Trinity,” with the Vir- 
gin and St John and donor and his wife, in 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Tlie fresco in 
the oratoiy at Monteinarciano seems an early 
work, but the Pieta in the baptistery of Empoli 
is more probably by Masolino (qv ) The most 
important and numerous of Masa(‘cio’s surviving 
panels are a numbei belonging to an altarpiCce 
painted in 1426 for the church of the Carmine 
in Pisa Although the panels have been dis- 
persed, the principal have been identified and an 
ingenious reconstruction of the altar has been 
attempted by Berenson. One panel, “St Paul,” 
IS still at Pisa , four others, including the 
“Adoration of the Magians” and the “Martyr- 
dom of SS Peter and Paul,” are at Berlin; 
while the centrepiece, a “Madonna Enthroned 
with Angels,” belongs to the Sutton collection, 
Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire. Other panels of 
the same altar are the “Crucifixion,” Naples, 
and “St Andrew’,” belonging to Count Lanckor- 
onski, Vienna. Mention should also be made of 
the “Madonna with St Anne,” in the Florentine 
Academy, an early but impressive panel The 
portrait of a young man in the Gardner collec- 
tion, Boston, ascribed by Berenson to Masaccio, 
IS usually considered a school piece 
Biblio^aphy. A. H. Layard, The Brancacci 
Chapel and Massolim, Masaccio, and Filippino 
Lippi, published by the Arundel Society (Lon- 
don, 1868) ; Knudtzon, Masaccio oq den floren- 


tinske malerlonst (Copenhagen, 1875) , Dela- 
borde, Les ceur^es ct la mani^re de Masaccio 
(Paris, 1876) ; IVoltmann, in Dohme, Kunst und 
Kunstler itahens (Leipzig, 1877), C. M Philli- 
more. Fra Angelico da Fiesols, Masaccio, and the 
Early Florentine Painters of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1881) , C. E 'Iriarte, Torn- 
,naso dei Guidi (Paris. 1894) , A Schmarsow, 
Masaccio Studien (Cassel, 1895) , M Creutz, 
Masaccio (Berlin, 1902) , G Maghenni-Graziani, 
G Masaccio (Florence, 1903) , Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. History of Painting in Italy, edited by 
Douglas and Strong, vol iv (London, 1903) ; 
Masters in Art, vol viii (Boston, 1907), con- 
taining an exhaustive bibliography, Bernhard 
Berenson, Florentine Painters of the Renaissance 
(3d ed , New York, 1909) , G. Vasari, Lives of the 
Painters, ed bv Blashfield and Hopkins, vol. i 
(New Yoik, 1896) 

MASAI, mk-si^. A mixed people in Biitish 
East Africa, east of Lake Victoria, probably of 
Ilamitic stock They are divided into the no- 
mad Masai, or 11 Oikob, and the settled Masai, 
or Wa Kwafi, the latter having been forced to 
become agricultui ists, both on account of the 
))lague which destroyed their immense lierds of 
cattle and the intertribal waifare that drove 
them into the territory of non-Masai tribes 
The 11 Oikob, or “Freemen ” are typical Masai 
and are of magnific^mt iihysique, not one of the 
warrior class being under G feet in height 
Their complexion is cliocolate, their hair frizzly, 
and their eyes slightly oblique The pure- 
blooded tribes have good features and, ban mg 
their color, would pass foi Europeans, wdiile 
among other tribes tlie coarse nt^gro featiiri^s 
are obseived Each tribe is nomadic within cer- 
tain well-maiked boundaries and the subdivi 
sions are named from their geogiaphical location 
Their villages, set in a circle in which the cattle 
are herded, consist (*f liuts ol bent boughs 
plastered wuth cow’ dung, with flat roofs En- 
circling the village is a strong homa, or thorn 
fence They practice few’^ arts, their weapons 
and utensils being pioeured largely by barter or 
fiom a subject tribe called Andorobbo living 
among them. The country is elevated and the 
climate temperate, so that the Masai wear more 
clothing than the tribes in the warmei parts of 
Africa. The women adorn themselves with a 
profusion of strings of beads and ciiclets of iron 
and brass They wear the rudiments of a dress, 
consisting of a small apron in front and a larger 
at the back The men have an upper garment of 
tanned skin, a length of cloth fastened at the 
neck and hanging down the back, armlets of 
ivory or horn, ornaments of slender iron chain, 
and a waist cloth The hair is gathered into 
a sort of chignon which hangs below the shoul- 
der blades The ear lobes are enormously dis- 
tended by ornament 

The Masai are divided into a number of clans, 
the symbol of w^hicli the warriors paint on their 
shields The people are divided into married 
men, living in the villages, and warriors, living 
in the camps The latter youths are set apart 
by the rite of circumcision on reaching puberty, 
occupy sepal ate quarters, and are attended by 
the unmarried women A diet of meat and milk 
IS allow’ed them, but only one of these must be 
eaten at a time, and between the periods a 
purgativ treatment is required Before going 
on their raids they gorge themselves with blood 
and meat The warrior’s costume consists of an 
oval headdress of ostrich feathers encircling the 
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face, a shoulder cape of vulture feathers, a belt 
and anklets of colobus monk^ skin. Their 
weapons are a long-bladed assagai, a short sword 
and club, and an oval shield of buffalo hide. 
After serving his time the warrior settles down 
to married life, and then varies his flesh diet 
with vegetable food purchased from agricultural 
tribes The Masai are dignified, self-contained, 
and intellectually capable They practice no 
form of burial, the bodies of the dead being cast 
out to be devoured by hyenas. Prayers and 
offerings of grass dipped in cream are made to a 
superior deity, grass is also an offering to ward 
off evil They believe in witchcraft and main- 
tain shamans Consult- Thomson, Through 
Masat Land (London, 1885) , A C. Hollis, The 
Masai. Thetr Language and Folklore (Oxford, 
1 905 ) , M Merker, Die Masai (2d ed , Berlin, 
1910) 

MASAMPO, ma-sam^p6; also called Masan 
by the Japanese A treaty port of Chosen 
(Korea), on the south coast, west of Fusan 
It was opened to foreign commerce on May 1, 
1899 Pop , 1912, 34,000 natives, 300 foreigners, 
and a Jaiianese settlement of 3000 The climate 
IS mild and the harbor good Some lines of 
small steamers connect the town with Fusan 
Its nearness to the latter city has interfered 
with its trade and development in the past, but 
the Japanese government is engaged in the con- 
struction of a naval station and a new Japanese 
city and liopes to make Masampo one of the 
most important commercial and industrial town** 
of south Chosen Masampo became known to 
the world in 1900, through the unsuecessful 
efforts of the Kussian government to obtain a 
lease of the place 

MASANIELLO, ma'za-ny^nd, properly Tom- 
MAso Anielio (c 1623-47) A fisherman of 
Amalfi, leader of the revolt which took place in 
Naples in 1647 against the Spanish Viceroy, the 
Count of Arcos Tlie people had been exasper- 
ated by oppression, and great excitement had 
be(*n produced by a new tax laid upon fruit, the 
chief sustenance of the poor On Julv 7, 1647, 
the customhouse officers were assaulted in the 
market place by the infuriated people, Masa- 
niello was chosen captain, and the houses of 
the tax faimers were sacked The Governor fled 
to the castle, and Masaniello became master of 
the city, dispensing justice and punishing 
severely all attempts at brigandage On July 
13, in the church of the Carmelites, the Viceroy 
agreed to restore the ancient rights of the 
Neapolitans and to remove the oppressive taxes 
The events of the week unbalanced Masaniello’s 
mind , he became savage, cruel, and irresponsible 
The people lost faith in him because of his com- 
promise with the Viceroy, his lieutenants were 
seduced by the government, and he himself was 
murdered by a mob, who were furious, because 
of his supposed desertion to the Spanish party 
Auber used the story of his life in La muette de 
Portvci. Consult Saavedra, Insureccion de 
Napoli en 16^1 (Madrid, 1849) See Muette 

DE PORTICI 

ICAS A TIEBBA, mds a ty^r^rd See Juan 
Fernandez 

MASAYA, md-sd'ya A town of Nicaragua, 
15 miles southeast of Managua and 10 miles 
from the north shore of Lake Nicaragua, near 
the volcano of Masaya, a broad, low mountain, 
about 3000 f€*et high (Map* Central America, 
D 5). The town stands in the centre of a 
fertile region, growing tobacco, coffee, sugar, 


and rice, and is connected by railway with 
Granada and Managua The natives manufac- 
ture cordage and palm hats Pop., 1913 (est.), 
13,000, largely native Indians 

MASBATE, mas-bd^tft One of the Philip- 
pine Islands, situated nearly in the centre of the 
archipelago, about 30 miles south of the south- 
east end of Luzon (Map- Philippine Islands, D 
4). Together with Burias, Ticao, and a few 
other smaller islands it forms the Province of 
Masbate It is in the form of two legs of a 
triangle, with the large Bay of Asid opening 
towards the south. The eastern leg extends 82 
miles from northwest to southeast, with an 
average width of 15 miles, and from this the 
western leg projects about 24 miles. The area 
of the island is 1236 square miles, of Burias 
197, of Ticao 121, and of the whole province 
1569 square miles The island is very moun- 
tainous, rising at points to about 2500 feet, the 
principal chain sending out a number of spurs, 
extends in a semicircle from the northwest to 
the southeast end Its rivers are all very short 
The tropical climate is subject to frequent and 
sudden changes 

There are extensive forests in the interior and 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
lumbering and the extraction of forest products 
Stock raising, important before the Spanish- 
American war, has suffered greatly since from 
the rinderpest Fishery is earned on to a great 
extent, but agriculture is in a backward state 
The principal manufactures are sugar sacks and 
palm mats, the latter being noted for their 
excellent workmanship and durability of colors 
The commerce is considerable, as Masbate lies 
not only opposite the Strait of San Bernardino, 
one of the tivo main eastern entrances to the 
archipelago, but also in the direct route from 
Manila to Samar and Leyte There are several 
excellent landlocked harbors The population 
of the island is aiiout 30,000 and of the whole 
Province of Masbate was, in 1903, 43,675, of 
whom 10,183 lived in Ticao and 1627 in Burias. 
The tribe of the Visayans constitutes nearly 93 
jier cent of the population, there are also 2205 
Bfcols and 583 Tagalogs Tlie capital is Mas- 
bate, situated on the north coast, it is a port 
of entry, with a good harbor and a population 
of 4018. 

Perfect peace prevailed throughout the island 
before the end of the year 1900, and the inhabi- 
tants showed great eagerness to have civil gov- 
ernment established, which was done on March 
18, 1901 

MASCAGNI, ma-skd'nye, Pietro (1863- 
) An Italian composer He was born at 
Leghorn, of humble parentage Unknown to his 
father, the boy began to study music with 
Soffredini, and subsequently his uncle furnished 
him with the means to continue his studies. At 
the Milan Conservatory he worked for a little 
while, under Ponchielli and Saladino, but sud- 
denly broke off his studies to make a tour with 
an operatic troupe For a few years he made 
a precarious livelihood by conducting various 
traveling opera companies, until he achieved his 
phenomenal success in 1890 with Carallena 
Rusticana. The great promise held out by this 
work was never fulfilled Tlie public was carried 
away by the excellent libretto and the dramatic 
intensity of the music ; but the musicians could 
not be blind to the glaring defects of musical 
workmanship and the crudity and brutality of 
the orchestration Instead of remedying these 
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faults by means of serious study, Mascagni* 
intoxicated by this easily won success, continued 
to write. Amtco Fntz (1891), I Rantzau 
(1892), Ratcliff (1894), Silvano (1895), Za- 
netto (1896), were complete failures. Ins 
(1898) was moderately successful The last- 
named opera was revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, in 1915. Le Maschere 
(1901), Arnica (1905), again were signal fail- 
ures; while Isabel (1911) scored a great popu- 
lar success, but left the critics cold Panama 
(1913) met a very indifferent reception With 
L*Alodoletta (1915) the composer ventured for 
the first time into the field of comedy. How a 
musician so deficient in the technic of his art 
could have occupied the post of director of the 
Liceo Rossini at Pesaro from 1895 to 1903 will 
forever remain a mystery. He made several 
tours of European countries, meeting with vary- 
ing success But his American tour of 1902 was 
a complete fiasco Consult : G. Bastianelli, 
Pietro Mascagni (Naples, 1910), and E Pompei, 
Mascagni nella vita e nel arte (Home, 1912). 

MASCABA, mas-kh^rd., Fr. pron» mas'ka'ra^ 
The capital of an arrondissement and a fortified 
town in the Province of Oran, Algeria, 45 miles 
southeast of Oran, on the slope of the Atlas 
Mountains Mascara stands on the site of a 
Roman colony and is inclosed by walls 2 miles 
in length Two of its ancient buildings remain 
and the city is now of the French colonial 
type. In 1832 it became the residence of Abd cl 
Kader, who was born in the neighborhood. It 
was burned by the French in 1835, afterward 
regained by Abd el Kader, and finally taken by 
the French in 1841, since when it has developed 
into an important trading centre, doing an ex- 
tensive trade in cereals and oil and in the fa- 
mous wine tliat bears its name Pop., 1901, 
20,992, 1911, 24,254. 

MASCABENE (mas'kd-renO ISLANDS. 
Tlie collective name given to the islands of Re- 
union, Mauritius (qq.v.), and Rodriguez, situ- 
ated east of Madagascar. 

MASCABILLE, ma'ska'reP. A type of valet 
distinguished for effrontery, intrigue, and im- 
pudence, immortalized by Moliere in UEtourdi, 
Les pricieuses ridicules, and Le d4pit amoureux. 

IMLASCABON, md'ska'rON^ Jules (1G34- 
1703) A French prelate and court preacher. 
He was born at Marseilles. He was intended for 
the law, but preferred the Church, and entered 
tlie Congregation of the Oratory He began 
preaching in 1663, and soon attracted attention, 
and wherever he went in the provincial towns — 
as Angers, Saumur, Marseilles, and Nantes — 
large audiences, representing various classes, and 
even the learned, thronged to hear him In 1666 
he was called to the court, where his reputation 
continued to increase. He gained and held 
the favor of King Louis XIV notwithstanding 
his unsparing denunciation of fashionable and 
even royal sins He was made Bishop of Tulle 
in 1671, and was transferred thence in 1679 to 
a more responsible position at Agen, but still 
continued to preach before the court. The most 
famous of his orations was that on Marshal 
Turenne (1675) Other orations which have 
been much admired are those on Chancellor 
Siguier, Queen Henrietta of England, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. A collection of his sermons 
and orations, edited by Father Borde, a member 
of the Congregation, was published in 1704. His 
sermons may also be found in a collection of 
funeral orations by Bossuet, Fl4ch'ier, and Mas- 


caron (Paris, 1734). (Euvres de Mascaron ap- 
peared in Pans in 1828. 

MASGABT, ma'skar^, Eleuth£:be Elie Nico- 
las (1837-1908). A French physicist, born at 
Quarouble, Nord He was educated at the Ecole 
Normale Sup6rieure He succeeded Regnault at 
the College de France in 1872 and in 1878 he 
was made director of the Government Central 
Meteorological Bureau, a post he held until 1907, 
during which tune he greatly improved its or- 
ganization, equipment and work He was a 
member of the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1884, taking the place 
of Jamin, and in 1904 became its president. 
Mascart was honored with the various decora- 
tions of the Legion of Honor, being made a 
commander in 1889. He conducted a number 
of important investigations in spectroscopy, es- 
pecially of the ultra-violet rays and various 
interference phenomena He also made valuable 
studies in various fields of electricity, working 
in 1881-84 on the unit of resistance, and later 
on atmospheric electricity and terrestrial mag- 
netism He 18 the author of Eldmcnts de 
mdcamque (1866), TraitS d'^lectncitS statique 
( 1876) , Legona sur V6lectricit4 et le magnctisme, 
in collaboration with Joubert (1882), volume 
11 of Mdthodes dc mesurcs et applications 
(1888) , Traitd d* optique (1889), and TraiU de 
magnetisme terrestre (1900) 

MASCHEBONI^ mas'kfi-ro^n6, Lorenzo ( 1750- 
1801). An Italian mathematician, born at Cas- 
tegnetto He was educated at the University of 
Pavia and at the Collegio Marsiano di Bergamo 
He served as professor of literature, and after 
1786 of mathematics, at the University of PaMa. 
Although he had been ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, he supported the revolu- 
tionary changes of the time, and became a 
deputy of the Cisalpine Republic In 1798 he 
was a member of the international commission 
to establish a new metrical system He wrote 
considerable verse, including Ver8^ sciolti di 
Daphni orobiano a Lesbia cidoma (1793), and 
Vers% sciolti indinzzati alia contessa Paohna 
Eccco-Suardi Grismondi (1808) His mathemati- 
cal writings include Sulle curve chv servono a 
delineare ore ineguali deqli antichi nelle super- 
ficie plane (1784) , Nuove riccrche sulV equilihrio 
delle volte (1785) , and his chief work, Geometna 
del compasso (1795) 

MASCLE, mas'k'l (OF. mascle, made, Fr. 
made, from Lat macula, spot) A heraldic bear- 
ing in the form of a lozenge pierced in the cen- 
tre. See Heraldry 

MASCOT7TEN, mds-koc/tSn (from Mashko- 
dainsug, little prairie people) An Algonquian 
people of the Illinois River concerning whom 
there has been much controversy From a mis- 
interpretation of their Algonquian name they 
were known to the Hurons, and hence to the 
French, as the “Fire Nation” {Eation du Feu) 
Much of the confusion in relation to the name 
arises from the fact that it was apparently 
used in a general as well as a specific sense and 
applied without warrant to more than one Al- 
gonquian band of the Illinois and Wabash prai- 
ries. According to the traditions of the Ojibwa 
and Ottawa they drove the Mascouten from the 
neighborhood of what is now Mackinaw, and 
forced tliem to retire to the southern end of 
Lake Michigan. In 1712 they joined the Foxes 
and Kickapoo against the French, but suffered 
terrible reverses, losing 150 in a single en< 
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counter. In the same year the Potawatomi and 
other Northern tribes made a concerted descent 
upon the Mascouten and Foxes and killed or 
took captive one thousand of them, pursuing 
the survivors as far as Detroit. The power of 
the Foxes was completely broken by this war 
with the French and their allies, and the Mas- 
couten were so far reduced that in 1736 they 
were said to number but 60 warriors, living then 
wuth the Kickapoo in southern Wisconsin They 
are now extinct 

MASCOV, mds'kdf, Johann Jakob (1689- 
1761) A German publicist and historian, born 
at Danzig He studied theology and law at the 
University of Leipzig, where he was afterward 
appointed professor of law and history Of his 
publications, the following arc considered of great 
merit Pnncipta Juris Puhltci Imperii Romano- 
(Jermanici (1729, 6th ed , 1769), which for a 
long time remained a model textbook in many 
universities; and Oeschichte der Deutschen his 
sum Ahgang der meroiomgischen Kontge (1726- 
37 ) , a very valuable volume for tlie early history 
of Prussia, one of the first to consider the nation 
rather than its rulers Consult W. Goerlitz, Die 
historisrhe Forschungsmethode J. J Mascovs 
(Leipzig, 1901). 

MAS-D’AZIL, mft'da'z^l' An arehflpological 
grotto in the Department of Ariege, France, 
yielding relies especially of the latest Paleolithic 
peiiod. See Paleolithic Period 

MASDEXJ, mas-da's?), Juan Francisco (1744- 
1817) A Spanish historian, born at Palermo 
He entered the society of Jesus in 1759, was pro- 
fessor in Jesuit seminaries at Ferrara and As- 
coli, visited Spain in 1799, was exiled, and re- 
turned in 1815 to Valencia, where he died two 
years later ITis great work, which subsequent 
investigations have not yet entirely superseded, 
and which despite its 20 volumes was not com- 
plete (continuation on the same scale would have 
earned it to 50 volumes), is the JTistorxa ciitica 
dc Espaha y de la cuHura espanola (1783-1805). 

MASE'FIELD, John (1875- ). An Eng- 

lish poet and dramatist, born in the west of 
England As a boy he was a sailor on the 
ship Conu'uy, and made many voyages. Not only 
at sea but on land was his early life adventur- 
ous; among other occupations he had been a 
farm laborer, and a bar-tender in a New York 
saloon. These experiences of the lower strata 
of society were later to prove grist for his 
literary mill. ^ When he abandoned the sea, 
ceased roaming, and established himself in or 
near London, Masefield became a constant writer 
in prose and in verse. In 1912 the Royal 
Society of Literature awarded him the Edmond 
de Polignac prize for poetry His best poetic 
work is, perhaps, found in his ballads of the sea, 
and in such narrative poems as The Everlasting 
Mercy and The Wtdoio in the Bye Street, me- 
morable for the vitality of their stark realism, 
for their terrible pathos, and for the curiously 
monotonous but effective chant that the veise 
form supplies. His sketches and stories of the 
sea, with the savor of storm-tossed brine about 
them, are appealing in their blend of romance 
and picturesque realism His stories for boys 
are in a vein to please voung readers His 
plays, impressive, if sometimes crude, show re- 
markable evidence of a rapidly increasing power ; 
they are essentially plays for reading, however, 
rather than for the theatre The following list 
of Masefield’s varied productions is representative 
of the range of his work: Salt-Water Ballads 


(1902); Sea Life in Nelson's Time <1905); A 
Mainsail Haul 0905; reissue, 1913), tales and 
sketches of the sea, On the Spanish Main, or 
Some English Forays (1906) , Captain Margaret, 
A Romance (1908); The Tragedy of Nan and 
Other Plays (1910) , The Tragedy of Pompey the 
Great (1910), an historical drama; Ballads 
(1910) ; The Street of To-day (1911) ; William 
Shakespeare (1911), in the “Home University 
Library”, Jim Dams (1912), a story for boys. 
The Story of a Roundhouse and Other Poems 
(1912) ; The Everlasting Mercy, and The Widow 
in the Bye Street (two narrative poems, written 
earlier than 1913, but then published in one vol- 
ume) , Philip the King (a drama), and Other 
Poems (1914) In addition Masefield wrote in- 
troductions to Hakluyt's Voyages, the Voyages 
of Marco Polo, and selections from Daniel Defoe, 
and edited The Voyages of Captain William 
Dampter (1906) 

MASIBBES, ma'zd.r', Francis (1731-1824) 
An English mathematician, historian, jurist, and 
reformer, born in London, of Huguenot descent. 
He was educated at Clare College, Cambridge, ob- 
tained a fellowship, and was admitted to the bar. 
Soon afterward he went to Canada and in 1766 
was appointed Attorney-General, which position 
he held for three years He lived in Quebec until 
1773 Upon his return to England the same 
year he became ciirsitor baron of the Exchequer 
(1773-1824) He was also senior judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court, London (1780-1822). When the 
Quebec Act (qv ) was being debated in the 
House of Commons, Maseres was one of the im- 
portant witnesses, but testified in partial oppo- 
sition to Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
(see Carleton), whose recommendations were 
finally embodied in the Act Maseres, although 
of French descent, had strong Protestant preju- 
dices, which led him to oppose the granting of 
full civil and religious freedom to the French 
Canadians He published Principle of Life 
Annuities Explained in a Familiar Manner 
(1783); ScnptoTCs Logarithmici (1791-1807), 
Scriptores Optici (1823) , Select Tracts on Civil 
Wars in the Reign of Charles I (1815) , besides 
a large number of scientific papers, political, 
historical, and religious books and pamphlets 

MASH'AM, Abigail, Lady (1670-1734). A 
friend and confidante of Queen Anne of England. 
She was born in London, the daughter of Francis 
Hill, a merchant, and his wife Mary Jennings, an 
aunt of the Duchess of Marlborough, by vviiose 
influence she was appointed a lady of the bed- 
chamber to Princess Anne She became the con- 
fidante of the Princess, and, after the latter be- 
came Queen, her genial personality increased in 
the royal favor as the imperious bearing of the 
Duchess became more and more intolerable. In 
1707 Abigail was married to Samuel Masham, a 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Prince George 
of Denmark This marriage brought about an 
open rupture with the Marlboroughs The in- 
trigues of Mrs Masham finally resulted in the 
overthrow of the Whigs, the elevation of Harley 
to power, and the dismissal of the Duke of Marl- 
borough Mrs Masham was engaged in plots 
to bring back the Stuarts, and she seems always 
to have used her position for her pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Her husband was raised to the peer- 
age in 1712 Lady Masham adhered to Boling- 
broke in the quarrel between him and Oxford. 
After the death of Queen Anne in 1714 she lived 
in retirement. See Anne. 

MASHAM, Samuel Cunliffe Lister, first 
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Babon (1815-190G). An English inventor. He 
was born near Bradford, and in 1838 his father 
set him up in the worsted-milling business at 
Mannmgham. During his lifetime he took out 
more than 150 patents, mostly in connection with 
cloth making. His wool-combing machine was 
especially piofitable, and so gieatly was it in 
demand that he made a profit of nearly $5000 on 
each machine sold His silk combing for utiliz- 
ing silk waste became a success in 1864, and by 
1878 he had developed a velvet loom that yielded 
him a million dollars’ profit annually. He was 
made first Baron of Masham in 1891. He pub- 
lished Lord Maaham'a Inventtona (1905). 

MASHEBBBUM, mfish^Sr-br^m. See Hima- 
laya. 

MASHONALAND, ma-sho^na-land. One of 
the two divisions, or provinces, of Southern Rho- 
desia, between Matabeleland and the Zambezi 
River (Map Congo, F 6). It consists mainly of 
a fertile, savanna -covered plateau, 3000 to 5000 
feet above the sea, intersected by several affluents 
of the Zambezi and the Sabi The climate is 
healthful to Europeans Gold has been found in 
considerable quantities The white population 
in 1911 numbered 12,631, native population, 
495,451. in addition there were a number of 
Asiatics and other colored persons The chief 
towns are Hartley, Umtali, Gatooma, Victoria, 
and Salisbury, the capital of southern Rhodesia, 
with 3479 white inhabitants in 1911 A railway 
from Beira, on the coast of Portuguese East 
Africa, was opened, via Umtali, to Salisbury in 
May, 1899 In October, 1902, a railway 301 
miles in length was completed between Salis- 
bury and Bulawayo (in Matabeleland). The 
main line ( “Cape-to-Cairo” railway) was com- 
pleted in June, 1904, from Bulaw^ayo 282 miles 
to Victoria Falls, wdiere it crosses the Zambezi 
on a bridge 650 feet long, 30 feet w^ide, and about 
420 feet abo\e the water The bridge was form- 
ally opened in September, 1905 In 1889 Ma- 
shonaland w^as acquired liy the British South 
Africa Company, and in *1893 the company’s 
possession was secured through a successful war 
with the Matabeles, who in July of that year 
began hostilities by a raid into Mashonaland. 
See Rhodesia 

The ruins of south Mashonaland, of which 
the best known are those of the Zimbabwe group, 
aie numerous. Along the gold-bearing reefs are 
tliousands of excavations into the quartz veins 
as well as many hundred ancient ruins, temples, 
fortresses, and the like The early history of 
tiiis region w^as not known by the Mashonas who 
were living here at the time of the advent of 
the Europeans. The announcement of the find- 
ing of the rums by the tiaveler Carl Mauch in 
1871 attracted much attention, and in 1891 Theo- 
dore Bent surveyed and described the ruins of 
Zimbabwe He found one portion to be elliptical 
with a round tower and to cover a consideiable 
area of a gentle rise, below this in the valley 
lay a mass of ruins , while another structure, ap- 
parently a fort, crowned a bold, rocky hill The 
walls are constructed of small, squared blocks of 
rough-face granite, laid dry, and occasionally 
having ornamental courses in herringbone or 
chevron pattern. The walls are very thick, in 
some places standing over thirty feet, and the 
coursing and broken joints show fair skill in 
masonry. The elliptical rum has several gate- 
ways, the interior is broken by walls into a 
labyrinth, and m a central space are an altar and 
two remarkable round towers, the latter built 


solid. Monoliths of rough, unhewn blocks of 
granite, set in the ground, occur in these ruins, 
and in some cases the monoliths are set upright 
on the top of the wall The hill fort consists of 
curving walls built among gigantic granite boul- 
ders, forming a maze above a cliii 90 feet high, 
and IS flanked on the accessible side by a wall 
36 feet high and 13 feet thick at the top Around 
the rude altar m the temple rums were found 
phallic emblems, birds, and decorated bowls 
carved from soapstone Remains of gold smelt- 
ing furnaces with crucibles and pottery blow- 
pipes, and stone ingot molds, were discovered, 
and glass beads, celadon pottery, Persian pottery, 
and Arabic glass occurred m the ruins Spear- 
heads and arrowheads, battle-axes, bells, chisels, 
spades, and other tools were taken out The 
rums have been ascribed to the pre-Mohammedan 
Arabs, probably of the Sabaeo-Himyaritic period, 
so that there seemed good reason for locating the 
Land of Ophir m this region These conclusions 
were challenged by Randall-Maciver, who holds 
that glass and porcelain sherds not older than 
of the 14th century occur in the lowest strata 
examined, and that accordingly the rums are of 
merely mediaeval antiquity Tins view is also 
accepted by Von Luschan, wdio regards practically 
all the finds as of Kaflir origin On the other 
hand, Passarge pleads for an old Sabaean cul- 
ture, which may have become deteriorated and 
invested with a Kaffir veneer 

The Mashonas arc a Bantu negro people, whom 
the Matabeles have driven to live in hill forts 
overlooking their fields They are peaceful agri- 
culturists, raising corn, sweet potatoes, rice, to- 
bacco, and Indian hemp They have herds of cat- 
tle and goats, and a common occupation is liunt- 
mg for gold The Mashonas are of chocolate- 
brown color, above the average height, slender in 
build, and the young women have good figures 
and are graceful The men wear bracelets of 
buffalo hide, necklaces of bone and claw's of 
gazelle hoofs, and aprons of leather interwoven 
with beads of iron and brass Their headdress 
is of feathers and their coiffure is elaborate 
The two front teeth are filed to a V-shape. The 
women shave their heads, but young girls string 
beads on their hair They wear aprons, and 
their bodies are decorated with raised tattooing 
The warriors carry three assagais, a club, shield, 
and battle-axe The bow and arrow are also 
used. They are skillful iron smelters and work- 
ers, using the double bellows and working out 
implements and weapons with stone tools They 
also make pottery, wooden dishes, and bark 
cloth. They smoke and snuff tobacco and use 
the narcotic hemp to excess Trayelers remark 
on their fondness for heat, many are disfigured 
from scorching caused by sleeping too near the 
great fires Their musical instruments are the 
African harp, jew’s-harp, and drum 
Bibliogpraphy. J. T. Bent, The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland (London, 1892) , F. C Selous, 
Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa (ib., 
1893) , G W. H. Knight-Bruce, Memories of 
Mashonaland (ib, 1895), D. C Waal, With 
Rhodes in Mashonala/nd, translated from origi- 
nal Dutch (Cape Town, 1896), Hall and Neal, 
The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia (London, 1902) ; 
R. N. Hall, Great Zimbabwe (ib, 1905) ; Dayid 
Randall-Maclyer, Mediceval Rhodesia (ib., 1906) ; 
Passarge, Sud-Afrika (Leipzig, 1908) , R N. 
Hall, Prehistoric Rhodesia (Chicago, 1910); 
Adrian Darter, Pioneers of Mashonaland (Lon- 
don, 1914). See MATABELELAini. 
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1MLA.SH0PEE. A settlement of New England 
Indians in Barnstable County, Mass., estab- 
lished as a reservation in 1660. From that time 
to the present they have intermarried with 
negroes and whites, but 206 of them still claim 
their Indian identity 

MAS'INIS^SA, or MAS'SINIS^SA (c.2.39- 
148 B c ) King of the Massylians, in eastern 
Nuinidia. He was educated at Carthage, receiv- 
ing a thorough training in Latin and Greek, and 
in 213 BC. induced his father to foim a league 
with the Carthaginians, with whom he fought 
successfully, in 212, against S>phax, King of 
the Masssesylians, in western Numidia, the ally 
of the Homans He then passed over into Spain 
at the head of a troop of Nuinidian cavalr^^ and 
displayed great zeal and valor in the war 
against Rome But the victory of the Romans 
at Silpia in 206 BC , and (so the story goes) the 
action of tlie Carthaginians in giving Sopho- 
nisba, the beautiful daughter of Hasdrubal (son 
of Cisco), Avho had been promised him in mar- 
riage, as wife to his old rival Syphax, led 
Masinissa to enter into an alliance with the 
Romans. The Caithaginians incited Syphax to 
make wai upon him. Defeated and stripped of 
his sovereignty, which he had just inherited 
from his father, Masinissa was compelled to 
seek refuge on the coast of Syrtis, where he 
bravely defended himself until the arrival of 
Scipio in 204 B c., when he identified his cause 
with that of the Romans He defeated Syphax, 
overran his country, captured Cirta, his capital, 
and took piisoner his Queen, Sophonisba, whom 
Masinissa still loved Scipio, who feared the in- 
iluence of the Carthaginian princess, demanded 
her surrendei as a captive of war, and Masinissa, 
to sjiaie her the shame, gave her poison to dunk 
In the decisive battle of Zama, which followed 
the arrival of Hannibal in Africa ( 202 b c ) « he 
made a brilliant charge at the head of his 
Numidian horse, drove the cavalry of Hannibal 
from the held, and was the first to turn the tide 
of battle agaiiibt the Carthaginians For this 
service he received the Kingdom of Sypliax 111 
the following year He now profited by the 
leisuie which peace afforded him, devoting his 
attention to the organization of his government, 
and to the civilizing of his semibarbarous sub- 
jects He put the finances on a sound basis, and 
developed a formidable army and fleet. But his 
lust of conquest was nevei satiated He made 
continuous inroads into the territoij' of Car- 
thage, and his depredations finally drove the 
Carthaginians to war (150 bc ), an event which 
the Romans seized as a welcome pretext for in- 
ter vening and utterly crushing their ancient 
iival. Consult Meltzer-Kahrsfi^dt, Oeschtohle 
der KarthageVf vol lii (Berlin, 1913). 

MASK (Fr. maaqucy origin uncertain, prob- 
ably from Sp mdacaray from Ar. maakharat, buf- 
foon, mask, from aakhara, to ridicule). A dis- 
guise or covering of the face, worn either to aid 
in the simulation of some character or for other 
purposes, as in the rites of savage people for 
the frightening away of demons or even pro- 
tecting the faces of the dead The use of masks 
in the drama originated perhaps in the harvest 
festivities of the most ancient Greek peasantry, 
appearing subsequently to have been associated 
with the representation of Satyrs, Silenus, and 
Bacchus in the orgies of Bacchus In Greek 
tragedy, which was an outgrowth from these, 
masks were used from the first, and in comedy 
at least at a later day. Regular types of masks 


were developed for the different characters in 
tragedy and comedy, expressive of fixed emotions. 
They were often provided with metallic mouth- 
pieces for the purpose of increasing the power 
of the voice, as was made necessary by the great 
size and openness of the ancient theaties Their 
use indeed was adapted both to the vastness of 
the buildings and to a formal style of dramatic 
lepresentation in which the ideal prevailed over 
any reality of individual impersonation In the 
modern theatre the use of masks, coming down 
through the mimes and pantomimes of the Ro- 
mans and the early Italian commedta dell' arte 
(comedy of masks), has been chiefiy confineil 
to that class of entertainments in which the 
very names of the characters, like Pantaloon 
and Harlequin ( q v ) , have been derived from 
Italy. The use of masks at costume balls also 
originated in Italy, where the domino, or half 
mask, worn by ladies, became especially popular. 

Tlie name death masks is given to masks, usu- 
ally of jilaster, made after death. In the prepa- 
ration of these masks the face of the dead body is 
usually covered with oil, and plaster of Paris 
IS then applied After the plaster has hardened 
it IS removed, being prevented by the oil from 
adhering too closely to the skin Into the mold 
thus formed fresh plaster is poured, and the re- 
sulting cast is the death mask Such masks are 
of the utmost value as exact resemblances of the 
faces from which they are taken, although the 
change of contour caused by death necessarily 
impairs to some extent their value. Similar 
masks are occasionally made from living men. 
Here, however, the mobile expression is fre- 
quently of iiecessitv sacrificed, so that it is in 
gcmeral true that the more expressive the living 
face, the fainter is the likeness, while a set and 
determined face gives, as a rule, a clear and 
accuiate mask The use of death masks is both 
ancient and w^idespread. The Romans made them 
of wax, while among the Egyptians and in the 
ruins of Hissarlik masks of thin gold plate 
have been found, and among the American In- 
dians occasional specimens have been disciivered. 

Among certain groups of savages, masks play 
an important rOle in their ceremonials They 
are sometimes constructed to imitate living 
forms, as of animals, but more often to portray 
]ii> tliological characters As a consequence the 
imagination of the maker is allowed a certain 
freedom, and the result is seen in the grotesque 
productions which are familiar from the ethno- 
logical collections of our museums They are 
most commonly employed in shamanistic rites 
and in dances of a religious and more or less 
secret character Their use is perhaps most 
]>rominent in North America, particularly among 
the tribes on the North Pacific coast, and in the 
islands of the South Seas, notably in the Mel- 
anesian group. The French form of the word, 
“masque” ( q.v ) , is now used in English to 
designate a form of drama in which the mask is, 
01 was originally, worn. 

Bibliography. Ficorini, Le maachere acentche 
e le figure comiche d* awtichx Romam (Rome, 
1736) , id., De Larvia Scentets et Ftgurta Comusis 
(lb., 1754), Sand, Maaquea et houffona (Paris, 
1860) , F. A. O Berndorf, Antike Oeatohtahelme 
und Sepulcralmaaken (Vienna, 1878) ; W. H. 
Dali, MaakSf La&reta, and Certain Aboriginal 
Cuatoma (Washington, 1885) ; Laurence Hutton, 
Portraita in Plaater (New York, 1894) , Alt- 
mann. Die Maaken dea Schauapielera (3d ed., 
Berlin, 1896) , L. V. Frobenius, Die Maaken und 
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Geheimhande Afrikaa (Halle, 1898) ; C. H. 
Hart, ed., Brouwere^s Life Mdsks of Great Amer- 
icans (New York, 1899) , Fritz Karpf, “Ueber 
Tiermasken,” in Woerter und SacheUy vol. v 
(Heidelberg, 1913) 

TWASTT. In architecture and decoration, the 
face of a human being or animal, convention- 
alized in character , sometimes called a mascaron 
(French). The Greeks and Romans copied the 
tragic and comic masks of their actors in sculp- 
ture and painting for decorative purposes, and 
similar designs, but with exaggerated grotesque- 
ness, were pojiular with the late Renaissance ar- 
tists, especially of the Baroque period, for the 
keystones of doorways and other prominent posi- 
tions 

MASKAT, ma-skat^. A town of Arabia. See 
Muscat 

MASKED PIG. An extraordinary breed of 
domestic swine, cultnated m Japan It is black, 
has a short liead, broad forehead and muzzle, 
great ears, and deeply furrowed skin; and thick 
folds of skin, whicli are harder than the other 
parts, resembling the plates on the Indian rhi- 
noceros, hang about the shoulders and rump 

MASKEGON, nias-ke'gon (Swamp People). 
A wandering Algonquian people, a division of the 
Cree, scattered over the immense swamp region 
of British America, stretching from Lake Winni- 
peg to Hudson Bay, including the basins of the 
Nelson and Severn rivers In former times they 
lived entirely by hunting and fishing, to which 
those upon reservations now add lumbering and 
a little farming. As they are officially classed 
with the Ciee, no reliable estimate of their 
population can be given, but they may number 
from 1.500 to 2000. 

MAS^KELL, William (c 1814-90). An Eng- 
lish theologian, born at Bath From University 
College, Oxford, he graduated B A. in 1836, an& 
the next year took holy orders In 1842 he be- 
came rector of Corscombe in Dorsetshire, where 
he began his researches in Church history, par- 
ticularly 111 the Anglican ritual He produced 
at this period the Ancient Liturgy of the Church 
of England (1844) , History of the Martin Mar- 
prelate Controversy (1845), and Monumenta 
Ritualia Ecclesiw Anghcance (1846) These 
w'orks placed him among the most able exponents 
of High Church doctrines Resigning Corscombe, 
he became vicar of St. Mary’s Church near Tor- 
quay, and domestic chaplain to the Bishop of 
Exeter (1847) His earlier investigations were 
now followed by Holy Baptism (1848) , An En- 
quiry into the Doctrine of the Church of England 
upon Absolution (1849) , and a volume of doc- 
trinal sermons He took an active part in the 
Gorham controversy ( q v ) , and when Gorham 
won his case in the Privy Council, Maskell went 
over to the Church of Rome (1850) To the 
Privy Council he had addressed two memorable 
letters on the Present Position of the High 
Church Party (1850). Maskell never took orders 
in the Church of Rome His later life was passed 
in the west of England, where he resumed his 
learned researches, publishing, among several 
works, Protestant Ritualists (1872) and Ivories 
Ancient and Mediceval (1876) He died at Pen- 
zance. April 12, 1890. 

MASKED YNE, mas^e-lln, Nevil (1732- 
1811). An English astronomer, born in London. 
He was educated at Westminster and at Cam- 
bridge ; carried out numerous investigations char- 
acterized by extreme accuracy of work, and be- 
came in 1765 Astronomer Royal and director of 
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the observatory at Greenwich. He introduced 
into navigation the method of determining longi- 
tude by lunar distances He founded The Nauti- 
cal Almanac in 1767, and published The British 
Mariner*s Guide (1763) , Astronomical Observor 
tions (1765), and other works. 

MASKINONGE, mhs^i-ndnj, or MTJSKEL- 
LTJNGE, mtis'ke-ltinj (Algonquin, great pickerel, 
from mas, great + kinonge, Chippewa dialect 
kenozha, kinoje, pickerel, from kenose, long) 
The great pike {Lucius masquinongy, or Esox 
nobilior) of the lakes of the northern United 
States and Western Canada, from the Ohio River 
northward. This magnificent fish, the largest of 
its family, and the most to be feared as a preda- 
tory force in American fresh waters, has tlie gen- 
eral form of a pike ( q v ) , a length of from four 
to eight feet, and often a 'weight exceeding 100 
ounds. It is swift, strong, and fierce, and a 
igh prize for the angler Its characteristics are 
its dark-gray color, the sides in the tvpical form 
(confined to the Great Lakes) with blackish 
spots of varying size on a grav ish-silvery gi ound , 
the fins are spotted with black, and the opercle 
and lower parts of the cheeks are scaleless See 
Colored Plate of Amebican Game Fishes, ac- 
companying article Trout 
MASK^WELL. In Congreve’s Double-Dealer, 
the scoundrel from whose character the play is 
named. 

MASOCH, Leopold von Sacuer See Sacher- 
Masoch, Leopold von 

MASOLINO DA PANICALE, ma-so-le^nO 
da pa'n^-ka'la (1384-c 1440). A Floieiitine 
painter of the Renaissance. The facts of his 
life are little known and much disputed Ac- 
cording to the traditional account, based U])<>n 
Vasari, he was born at Panicale di Valdelsa, 
ivhence his usual name, but Crowe and Caval- 
caselle identify him with Tominaso di Ciisto- 
foro Fini, in which case he would havt* been 
born at Florence Masolino is a diminutive of 
Tommaso, which "was certainly his gi\en name 
There is nothing to confirm Vasari’s statemenf 
that he was an assistant of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
but the statement that he 'v^^as a pupil of Ohe 
rardo da Stamina, a later Giottesque master 
IS not unlikely In 1423 he w as admitted to the 
guild of physicians and apothecaries, in whicli 
the painters were enrolled In 1426 he depaitcL 
for Hungary, where he painted under the pat 
ronage of Fillippo Scolari, a Florentine who ha( 
attained a position of great importance there 
In 1428 he was employed at Castiglionc d 
Olona. 

His only undisputed works are two, one s 
series of frescoes at Castiglione di Olona, in thi 
Province of Como, northern Italy Of thes 
one representing the “Life of the Virgin,” wind 
is signed by the master, is in the Collegiat 
Church Another more interesting series, rep 
resenting the “Life of St. John the Baptist,” i 
in the Baptistery near by ; while the Palazzo con 
tains an independent landscape with decorativ 
friezes Of the frescoes in the Baptistery th 
“Feast of Herod,” “Herodias and Salome,” an< 
the “Baptism of Christ” are especially note 
worthy. They reveal a transitional art, sti] 
containing medieeval elements, but Renaissance i 
viewpoint and in many salient features — sue 
as the perspective, classic decoration, a natura 
istic conception of the human body studie 
from the nude, and strictly realistic portraitui 
in contemporary costume. 

A second series of frescoes, originally attril 
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uted to Masolino by Jakob Burckhardt, and now 
generally considered his work, is in a chapel^ of 
San Clemente, Rome The subjects, representing 
episodes from the lives of SS. Ambrose and 
Catharine, and a Crucifixion, have been much 
repainted. “St Catharine before the Rhiloso- 
phers” and the “Martyrdom of St. Cathaiine,” 
with a remarkable landscape, are masterly pres- 
entations The frescoes as a group seem earlier 
m date than those at Castiglione di Olona and 
there is much in them that reminds of Masaccio, 
to whom they have also been attributed. It 
seems indeed quite likely that Masolino was 
assisted here by his more talented pupil. This 
was unquestionably the case in the world-famous 
frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel, Santa Maria 
del Carmine, Florence According to a tradition, 
dating from the time they were painted, Masolino 
received the commission but left it unfinished, 
and it was continued by Masaccio. The problem 
of the authorship is further complicated by the 
circumstance that they were finally completed 
by Filippino Lippi (q.v ). The principal subject 
of the fipscoos IS the “Lives of SS. Peter and 
Paul,” and according to the best criticism, the 
following are by Masolino “St Peter Preach- 
ing” , “The liaising of Tabitha,” “St Peter Heal- 
ing the Cripple,” and the “Fall of Man ” Com- 
paied wdth the adjacent productions of Masaccio 
they seem lacking in reality, power, and signifi- 
cance Their author strives after ideal beauty 
rather than actuality Tliey show an abstiact 
rather than a realistic beauty of line, impos- 
ing conijxMition, and tender modeling Among 
other subfects attributed to him are a Gothic 
})anel of tlie Madonna ( 1423 ) in the Kunsthallc, 
Biemcii, a still earlier Madonna with God the 
Father and angels at Munich, two panels in the 
Naples Museum, “Christ in Glory” at Strass- 
buig, an “Annunciation” at Gosford House, 
Scotland, frescoes of the “Pietil” in the Baptis- 
tery of Empoli, and of the “Madonna with 
Angels,” in San Fortunato, Todi 

Bibliography. The principal monograph is 
by Toeseo, Masolvno da Pamcale (Bergamo, 
1008) , also, A H Layaid, The Brancacci Chapel 
and Masolino, Masaccio, and Filippino Lippi, 
published by the Arundel Society (London, 
1868) , Schmarsow, Masaccio Studien (C«i«*sel, 
1805-1900) , Bernhard Berenson, “Quelques pein- 
tures mficonnues de Masolino da Pamcale,” in 
Gazette des Beaux- Aits, ser. 3, vol xxmi (Pans, 
1902); id, 111 Study and Criticism of Italian 
Art, vol 11 (London, 1902) , Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, Ilistory of Painting in Italy, ed. by 
Douglas and Strong (New York, 1903) , for data 
on the life of Masolino Milanesi, Storia delV 
arte toscana (Florence, 1873). 

MASSON, Alfred Edward Woodley (1865- 
) English novelist and politician, born at 
Dulwich and educated at Dulwicli College and at 
Trinity, Oxford. From 1906 to 1910 he was 
a Liberal member of Parliament representing 
Coventry He gained popularity as a novelist, 
his work including: A Romance of Wastdale 
(1895); The Courtship of Morrice Buckler 
(1806 ) ; The Philanderers (1897) , Parson Kelly 
(1899), with Andrew Lang, Miranda of the Bal- 
cony (1899); The Pour Feathers (1902); The 
Truants (1904), Running Water (1907), At 
the Villa Rose (1910), The Witness for the 
Defense (1911), a play; The Turnstile (1912); 
Open Windoios (1913), a play; Green Stockings 
(1915), a comedy. 

MASON, Charles (1730-87). An English 
Vol. XV.— 13 


astronomer. He was employed as an assistant 
at the Greenwich Observatory from 1756 to 
1760 and was sent with Jeremiah Dixon to the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1761 to observe tlie transit 
of Venus. In 1763 they were employed by the 
proprietors of Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
survey the boundary line between their respec- 
tive possessions The boundary fixed by them 
has since been known as “Mason and Dixon’s 
line” (qv.). They also fixed “the precise meas- 
ure of a degree of latitude in America” The 
particulars of tins work are recorded in vol Iviii 
of the Philosophical Transactions. Mason and 
Dixon returned to England in the autumn of 
1768 In the following year Mason went to 
Cavan, Ireland, to observe the transit of Venus, 
his rejiort of which appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1770 He was also employed 
by the Board of Longitude to verify the lunar 
tables of Tobias Mayer, these were published 
after his death under the title of Mayer*s Lunar 
Tables Improved by Charles Mason (London, 
1787) His private journal, field notes, etc., 
weie found among a pile of waste paper in the 
collar of the Government house at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1860, and an account of their contents 
was published by Porter C Bliss in the Histori- 
cal Magazine for July, 1861 

MASON, Daniel Gregory (1873- ) An 

Aiiiciican composer and winter on music, born 
at Biookline, Mass He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1805, studied music in Boston, New 
York, and Pans, and became assistant profes- 
sor of mubic and extension lectuier at Colum- 
bia University He composed an Elegy for piano 
(1001), Sonata for violin and piano (1912), 
Pastorale for violin, clarinet, and piano (1913) ; 
Country Pictures for piano (1013) , and is au- 
thor of From Grieg to Brahms (1902) , Beetho- 
ven and his Forerunners (1004) , The Romantic 
Composers (1906) , A Student's Guide to Music 
(1909), A Neglected Sense in Piano Playing 
(1912), Music as an International Language 
(1913), Guide to Music (1914). 

MASON, Francis (1799-1874). An Ameri- 
can missionary and Orientalist. He was born 
at York, England, came to the United States in 
1818, entered Newton Theological Seminary in 
1827, and m 1830 was sent as a missionary to 
Burma His labors were chiefly among the 
Karens Into two dialects of their language — 
Sgaw and Pwo — he translated the Bible and 
otlier religious books, and a seminary for the 
training of preachers and teachers was conducted 
by liim He published, in 1852, Tenasserim, or 
the Fauna, Flora, Minerals, and Nations of Brit- 
ish Burma and Pegu, a second edition of which 
appeared under the title Burma: Its People and 
Natural Productions (1860; 3d ed by Theobald, 
2 vols, 1882-83). He also published, besides 
translations from the Burman, Pali, and San- 
skrit Life of Ko-Thah-Byu, the Karen Apostle, 
A Memoir of Mrs Helen M Mason (1847), a 
Memoir of Sau Quala (1850) ; Pah Grammar on 
the Basis of Kachchayano, with Chrestomathy 
and Vocabulary (1868) , The Story of a Work- 
ingman’s Life, with Sketches of Travel (1870), 
an autobiography 

MASON, Gexirge (1725-92). An American 
political leader of the Revolutionary period, 
born in Stafford (now Fairfax) County, Va. He 
was an intimate friend and neighbor of Wash- 
ington, was a member of the Ohio Company, 
and as early as 1759 was a member of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. He was a leader of the oppoai- 
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tion in Virginia to the Stamp Act, and in 1769 
drafted the nonimportation resolutions, ulncli 
woie presented by Washington and adopted by 
the Assembly At a popular meeting of the 
citizens of Fairfax County held July 18, 1774, 
he olfered twent\-toui resolutions on the issues 
between Great Jlritain and the Colonies in which 
were outlined both the nonintercourse policy 
with Great Biitain and the seheine of a gen- 
eral intercolonial Congiess These resolutions 
\ierc sanctioned by the Viigmia Convention 
in August, and were leaffirmed by the Con- 
tinental Congress in October of the same year 
Mason served on the Virginia Committee of 
Safety, and occupied a seat in the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1776. In the latter 
capacity he earned distinction as the author of 
the well-known Bill of Bights which constitutes 
so notable a part of tlie Virginia Constitution 
of 1776, and w'hich was probably the most com- 
plete as well as the most advanced statement of 
the riglits of man that had then appeared. In 
1777 the Legislature, of wdiich he was still a 
member, elected him to the Continental Con- 
gress, but he declined to serve and remained 
an active and influential member of the Legis- 
latuie for many years. In 1780 he outlined a 
plan which w'as subsequently adopted by Vir- 
ginia foi ceding to the Federal government hei 
claims to the territory north and nortlnvest of 
the Ohio River In 1787 he became a member of 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadeljihia, 
and took an active part in the debates on the 
Constitution He spoke against the provision 
for the continuance of the slave trade and dis- 
approved of the instrument as a wdiole. He 
refused to sign it, and, with Patrick Henrv in 
the Virginia Ratification Convention of 1788, 
threw his influence against ratification and pro- 
posed twenty alterations, some ol which were 
afterwards adopted He was chosen as one of 
the first United States Senators from Virginia, 
but declined to serve With Madison and Jeffer- 
son, Mason carried through the Virginia Legis- 
lature measures disestablishing the Episcojial 
church and protecting all forms of w'orship 
His death occurred October 7, 1792, at “Guiiston 
Hall,” and his statue, wuth those of othei dis- 
tinguished Virginians, stands in front of the 
State Capitol at Richmond. Consult Rowdand, 
Life and WriUngs of George Mason (2 vols , 
New York, 1892) 

MASON, Georoe Heming (1818-72) An 
English landscape and figure painter, born in 
Staffordshire He first studied nicdicme, but 
afterward went to Rome, where ho eained a liv- 
ing painting portraits, tliough he Jiad had no 
regular aitistic training, lie returned to Eng- 
land in 1858 Mason’s pictures represent Eng- 
lish or Roman subiects, treated in an idyllic 
manner They are softly harmonious in color, 
but lacking in vigor and truth to nature 
Among the best are “Ploughing in the Cam- 
pagna” (1857), “Dancing Girls” (1868), “Har- 
vest Moon” (1872), “The Cast Shoe,” and “Wind 
on the Wold,” the last tw’o in the Tate Gallery, 
London 

MASON, James Murray (1798-1871) An 
American lawyer and legislator, best known as 
one of the representatives of the Confederate 
government in Europe during the Civil War. 
He was born on Mason’s Island, Fairfax County, 
Va.; graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1818, and practiced law for some time 
at Winchester, Va He soon became prominent 


in politics, and was a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates from 1826 to 1832, of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829, of 
the national House of Representatives from 1837 
to 1839, and of the United States Senate fioni 
1847 to 1861 Mason, having absented himself 
about March 20, during the si'ssion of the Senate 
for executive business, did not again take his 
seat He was expelled by formal vote ( July 1 1 ) 
at the special session of the Tliirty-seveiith Con- 
gress, which met under the call of President 
Lincoln, July 4, 1861. In Congiess he was con- 
spicuous as an upholder of slavery and as 
an ardent ad\ocate of the piinciple of States* 
rights, and in 1850 he drafted and introduced 
the famous Fugitive Slave Law, which formed 
part of the compromise measuies of that year. 
For ten years he was chan man of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs Late in 1861 
he was appointed commissioner of the Confeder- 
ate government to England, and on the night of 
October 12 started fiom Chaileston, S C, w’lth 
John Slidell, the Confederate commisbionei to 
France, but having reached Havana about the 
twenty-second of October, he and Slidell weie 
seized on board the British steamei Ttvnt by 
Captain Wilkes of the United States ship Nan 
Jocuito and were confined at Foit W'aiieii, Bos- 
ton, until .Ian 2, 1862, W'hen tlie United States 
government, yielding to the demand of England, 
Ol deiced their lelease Then seizin e caused great 
eveitement on lioth sides of the Atlantu' and 
threatened to bung on a w’ar betweim the Uiiit(*d 
States and Great Britain. (See Trfnt Affair, 
The ) Aftei his ridease Mason pioce(*ded to 
London, whine he endeavored to wuii o\ei tin* 
British governmcnit, and the British peojile as 
wdl, to the side of the Confederacy, but he was 
never leceixed oflicially by the niinisteis and in 
September, 1863, Ins commission was wutlidiaw’u 
He, how^e’ier, remained in Euiope, s])eiiding his 
time pnncipallv in Pans and London and \auilv 
attempting to induce Fiance and England to in- 
tervene actively on the side of the Confederacy 
immediatelv after the w^ar he returned to Amei- 
ica Fearing ariest at the bands of the Federal 
goveinment, he lived in Canada until 1868, when 
he lemoved to Virginia and theieafter until liis 
death lived near W inehester Of Mason Mr 
Charles Fiancis Adams has this to say “lie was 
in manv, and by no means the best wavs, a 
typical Virginian Very proviiiei.il and intensely 
airogant, his dislike of New England, and es- 
pecially of Massaeliusetts, was pronounced and 
only exceeded by liis contempt ” 

MASON, .Jeremiah (1768-1S48). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and legislator He was bom in 
Lebanon, Conn , graduated at Yale in 1788, wms 
admitted to the bar in 1791, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Westmoi eland, N H 
He removed to Walpole, N. H , in 1794, and in 
1797 to Portsmouth, which was his borne foi the 
next thirty-five years He was soon recognized 
as the head of his profession in a State vvliose 
bar was unequaled in America and which could 
number among its members Ezekiel and Daniel 
W’^ebster and Jeremiah Smith. He was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of the Stale in 1802 
and w^as elected to the United States Senate in 
1813. He became one of the foremost debaters 
in that body, his speech delivered in 1814, on 
the Embargo, being especially powerful, but in 
1817 he resigned his seat to continue the prac- 
tice of his profession. He afterward served for 
a number of terms m the New Hampshire Legis- 
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lature, where his service had little connection 
with politics, but was given largely to revising 
and codifying the State laws In 1832 he re- 
moved to Boston, where, until his age compelled 
him to retire, he maintained the high reputa- 
tion which he had previously won 

MASON, John (1586-1635) The founder of 
New Hampshire lie was born at Lynn Regis, 
Norfolk, England, served in 1610 in the navy, 
in 1616 went to Newfoundland as Governor of 
the colony, and in 1620 published a description 
of the country, to which he added a map in 1626 
He explored the New England coasts in 1617, in 
1622 obtained a grant of a region called Man- 
ana, now the northeastern part of Massachu- 
setts, in the same year, in connection with Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, procured a patent for the 
Province of Maine, and in 1623 sent a colony to 
the Piscataqua River. In 1629 he obtained a 
patent for the New Hampshire colony, and with 
Gorges took one also for Laconia, a region in- 
cluding Lake Champlain He held various hon- 
orable positions in England, in 1625-29 he was 
treasurer and paymaster of the English army 
engaged in war against France and Spain, in 
1632 lie was made vice president of the Council 
for New England, and in 1635 he was a judge 
in Hampshire and vice admiral of New England 
Ills rights in New Hampshire wwe sold in 1691 
to Gn\ernor Samuel Allen He died in London 
in December, 1635, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey Consult Tuttle, Memoir of Cap- 
tain John Ma^ony the Founder of 'Sew Hamp- 
shire, in an illustrated edition of Mason’s tract 
on New^foundland, published for the Prince So- 
ciety (Boston, 1887) 

MASON, John (1600-72) An American 
Colonial commander He W'ds born in England, 
seived undei Sir Thomas Fairfax in the Nether- 
lands, emigrated in 1630 to Dorchester, Mass , 
in 1633 obtained a military command at Boston, 
and in 1635 aided in founding Windsor, Conn 
In 1637 he w'ds placed in command of a small 
force of English and Indians sent against the 
Pequots (qv.) After the destiuction of that 
tiilie Mason removed to Saybrook, at the request 
of the inhabitants, for tlie defense of the Colony 
In 1651, wlien New Ha^en attemptc'd to found 
a settlement on the Delaware, it was pioposed 
to put Mason in command, but the General Court 
at Hartford w'ould not consent to his removal 
from Connecticut. In 1659 he removed to Nor- 
w'leli He w^as a mapir of the Colonial forces 
for thirty years. Deputy Governor of Connecti- 
cut in 1660-70, and chief judge of tlie Colonial 
court from 1642 to 1668 He piepared, at the 
request of the General Court of Connecticut, a 
Brief H\story of the Pcquot War, which was in- 
coiporated by Increase Matlier in his Relation 
of Trouble by the Indians (Boston, 1677, repub- 
lished with introduction by the Rev Thomas 
Price, Boston, 1736) Consult G. E Ellis, “Life 
of John Mason of Connecticut,” in Jared Sparks, 
Library of American Biography, vol. xiii (Bos- 
ton, 1864) 

MASON, John ( 1858-1919 ) . An American 
actor, born at Orange, N J , and educated at 
Columbia University He made his first regular 
appearance on the stage at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1878 The next year 
he ]oined the company of the Boston Museum, 
and remained there four years, playing leading 
parts. For the next ten years he was connected 
with various companies, playing a great variety 
of rdles and greatly increasing his ability as 


an actor. He made his first appearance abroad 
at the St. James’s Theatre, London, in 1891, 
scoring a decisive hit as Simeon Strong in The 
Idler In 1900 he joined Daniel Frohman’s com- 
pany at Daly’s Theatre, New York, appearing 
in The Ambassador, The Interrupted Honey- 
moon, The Man of Forty, and Lady Huntsii orthos 
Experiment, He was leading man w'lth Mrs. 
Fiske in 1905, playing, among other parts, Lov- 
borg in Hedda Q abler, and Paul Sylvaine in 
Leah Kleschna. During 1906 he appeared in 
The Liars, The Tyranny of Tears, and various 
other successful plays In the next year he 
scored a great success as Jack Brookfield, the 
gambler, in Augustus Thomas’s The Witching 
Hour Subsequently he appeared in Thomas’s 
As a Man Thinks (1911), Bernstein’s The At- 
tack (1912), a revival of Liberty Hall (1913), 
and Biq Jim Garrity (1914). 

MASON, John Young (1799-1859). An 
American politician, born at Greensville, Sussex 
Co , Va. He graduated at the University of 
North Carolina in 1816, and in 1819 was ad- 
mitted to the bar After serving as a member 
of the Virginia Assembly and as a delegate to 
the Virginia State Constitutional Convention of 
1829, he was a member of Congress from 1831 
until 1837 When in Congress he was chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He next 
served as judge of the United States District 
Court for Virginia from 1837 until 1844, when 
President Tyler made him Secretary of the Navy, 
an office which he retained until Tyler’s death 
He entered the cabinet of President Polk as 
Attorney-General, but in 1846 again took up the 
portfolio of the Navy, which he held for three 
years In 1853 President Pierce made him Min- 
ister to France, where he remained until his 
death. On Oct 10, 1854, he met Buchanan and 
Soul#, the ministers of the United States to 
England and Spain, respectively, in a conference 
at Ostend, and in coniunction with them issued 
the famous Ostend Manifesto ( q v. ) . 

MASON, SiB JosiAii (1795-1881). An Eng- 
lish manufacturer of pens Born at Kidder- 
minster, he began selling cakes in the streets 
when only eight years old, and later taught him- 
self to read and write while serving as shoe- 
maker’s apprentice He tried his hand at vari- 
ous trades, and finally in 1824 he set up as a 
manufacturer of split-steel key rings, for which 
he had invented special machinery. He began 
manufacturing steel pens in 1829, and rapidly 
developed an immense business, which he sold 
to a limited liability company in 1875. He 
added to his fortune by gold and silver plating 
in connection with the Elkington Brothers, and 
by copper and nickel smelting works. Between 
1858 and 1868 he built up a great orphanage at 
Erdington at a cost of nearly $1,500,000, and 
for this he was knighted m 1872 He also gave 
more than $1,000,000 to endow Mason’s College 
(now part of the University of Birmingham), 
which was opened in 1880. Consult J T. 
Bunce, Sir Josiah Mason: A Biography (London, 
1882). 

MASON, Low^eix (1792-1872). An Ameri- 
can music teacher, born in Medfield, Mass When 
only 16 he directed a church choir at Med- 
field and upon his removal to Savannah con- 
tinued his interest in musical affairs. In 1827 
he returned to Boston, where he became presi- 
dent of the Handel and Haydn Society an€ 
strongly advocated the Pestalozzi system o! 
teaching. He founded the Boston Academy ol 
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Music (1832), and in 1837 went to Germany to 
study musical pedagogic methods. He is re- 
membeied chiefly for his numerous hymn tunes, 
which are still in general use throughout the 
country, and liis collections of songs Boston 
Handel and Haydn Collection of Church Mustc 
(1822) ; Juvenile Psalmist (1829) , Lyra Bacra 
(1837); The Bahbath Hymn and Tune Book 
(1859), with E A. Paik and Austin Phelps, 
The Psaltery (1845), Carmina Sacra (1841), 
Neir Carmina Sacra (1852) 

MASON, Otis Tufton (1838-1908). An 
American ethnologist, born at Eastport, Me. He 
graduated in 1861 at Columbian (now George 
Washington) University and was principal of 
the preparatory school of the university (1861- 
84). He became curator of ethnology in 1884, 
'and head curator of the department of anthro- 
pology in 1902, in the United States National 
Museum Mason founded the Anthropological 
Society of Washington , was anthropological 
editor of the American 'Saturalist and of the 
Standard Dictionary , and wrote, besides many 
reports published by the government S n m ma rics 
of Progress in Anthropology , Woman's Share tn 
Primitive Culture (1894) , The Origin of Inven- 
tions (1895), Indian Basketry (2 vols., 1904) 
He was a contributor to the New Intebna- 
TiONAL Encyclopaedia 

MASON, William (1724-97). An English 
divine and poet, born probably at Kingston-upon- 
Hull He was educated at Cambridge, and ift 
1749 became a fellow of Pembroke College He 
was appointed rector of Aston in Yorkshiie, and 
chaplain to the Earl of Holder ness in 1754 The 
next year he visited Germany, and in 1757 was 
appointed chaplain in oidinary to the King 
Subsequently he was for more than thirty years 
preceptor and canon residentiary of the cathe- 
dral at York. Among his writings aie Muswus 
(1747), a monody to the memory of Pope; Isis 
(1748), a monologue denouncing the Jacobitism 
of Oxford , and the dramatic poems Elfrida 
(1752) and Caracta^s (1759) He also wrote 
a number of odes in imitation of his friend Gray, 
of whom he published a Life in 1774 The fiist 
book of The English Garden appeared in 1772, 
and in 1782 he published a Critical and Histoii- 
cal Essay on Cathedral Music, His collected 
works were issued in 1811. A tablet to him was 
erected in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. 

MASON, William (1829-1908). An Ameri- 
can musician, born in Boston After having 
studied music in Europe with Hauptmann, Mo- 
scheles, Richter, Dreyschock, and Liszt, he ap- 
peared as a pianist in Prague, Frankfort, Wei- 
mar, and London, and upon his return to the 
United States made several successful tours. 
In 1855 he settled in New York, and founded 
there the Mason and Thomas recitals of chamber 
music, wdiich were continued until 1868 After 
1855 he devoted himself almost entirely to teach- 
ing and composing. His works include numer- 
ous compositions, mostly for the pianoforte, but 
he IS best known for his textbooks A Method 
for the Pianoforte ( 1867 ) , System for Beginners 
(1871), both in collaboration with E S Hoad- 
ley; Touch and Technic (1878); A Primer of 
Music (1894) , and his interesting Memories of 
a Musical Life (1901) 

MASON, William Pitt (1853- ). An 

American cheAist, born in New York City He 
graduated ktf Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(G.E., 1874; B.S., 1877), and studied medicine 
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> at Union University (M.D, 1881), and bacteri- 

- ology at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. At 

, Rensselaer he was an assistant from 1875 to 189.3, 
a and thereafter professor of chemistry. Hia 
I works include* Examination of Potable Water 
5 (1890), Water Supply (1896, 3d ed , 1902), 

1 Kotes on Qualitative Analysis (1883, 5th ed , 

1908), Examination of W'atei (1899, 4th ed , 
, 1913). 

, MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. The bound- 
aiy line between the States of Mainland and 
1 Pennsylvania, as run by two English surveyois, 
e Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, duiing the 
e yeais 1763-67, and popularly accepted prior to 
f the Civil War as the dividing line between the 

- free States and the slave States. The line is that 
:, which w'as agreed upon in the settlement of a 

- dispute between the States of Maryland and 
1 Pennsylvania over their respective boundaries as 
1 desciibed in their charters. Tlie chief contio- 
1 versy turned upon the meaning of the phiases 
B “the beginning of the 40®” and “the beginning 
7 of the 43® of N. Lat ” employed in the descrip- 
s tioii of the Pennsylvania boundary Tlie quar- 
i rel, in which Lord Bdltimoic and Penn soon en- 

- gaged, continued for more than eighty yeais, 
was the cause of mucli trouble between individu- 

- als, and occiii»ied the attention of the propiietoris 
of both provinces, the Lords of Trade and Plan- 

1 tations, the High Court of Chanceiy, and the 

- Privy Councils of three kings No compromise 
1 was rt'ached during tlie life of I’eiin, but aftiT 
e his death his sons Bua*eeded in obtaining fioiii 
1 Charles, Lord Baltimore, in 1732, an agi cement 
B by wdiich the boundar^ line was to be drawn by 
a commissioners repiesenting botli paities to the 

controveisv Baltimoie at once came o\€‘r w*itli 
his commissioners, but on becoming dissatisfied 

- wuth the agreement he pi evented its immediate 
execution. The unsettled condition of the bound- 

s ar>, theiefore, continued and wuth it inci easing 
1 disturbances in the disputed territory The Oov- 
i ernor of Maryland then laid the niatter before 
B tbe Propiietary and the King, and in\oked their 
, mteivention for the settlement of tlie disjmte. 
b By an Older in Council the King commanded both 
, Bides to keej) tlie peace and instiucted the Pro- 
prietaries to grant no lands in the disiiuted ter- 
l iitorv until the boundary could be adjusted 

4 Pending a decision of the question by tlie Eng- 
r lish Court of Chanceiv, to which the mattei was 

submitted in 1735, both parties agreed upon a 

- provisional boundaiy A decision w^as finally 

5 reached in 1750 bv the Chancelloi, Lord Ilaid- 

- wicke, which, wuth the agreement of 1732, ser\ed 

- as the basis of a compiomise between the pio- 
piietors in 1760. Commissioners representing 

i both sides were appointed, and the eastern bound- 
. ary was determined. 'J'o run the east and w'est 
I line, as well as other parts unsettled. Mason and 
r Dixon were appointed in 1763, and at once en- 
r tered upon their task. By the year 1767 they 
had carried the line over the mountains to a 

- point 244 miles from the Delaware River. Far- 
b ther advance was stopped by the Indians, but 
I the line w^as subsequently completed by others 
* The boundary was marked by milestones, eveiy 

fifth one having the arms of Baltimore engraved 
f on one side and those of Penn on the other Its 
f exact latitude is 39® 43' 26.3" North A re- 
survey of the line was made in 1849 Between 
i 1901 and 1903 another resurvey was made by 
the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland The 
Avork w’as placed under the direction of the com- 
mission consisting of the Superintendent of the 
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United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, 
and the Director of the Geological Survey of 
Maryland. 

Bibliography. W. H. Browne, Maryland, the 
History of a Palatinate (Boston, 1884) , T. C. 
Donaldson, The Public Domain (3d ed , Wash- 
ington, 1884) , W. R Shepherd, History of Pro- 
prietary Government in Pennsylvania (New 
York, ]89G) , B. A. Hinsdale, The Old North- 
west (Boston, 1899) 

MASON BEE. A bee of the subfamily 
Osmiina* of the family Megachilidse ; especially 
in the United States one of the genus Osmia, 
and in Euiope one of the genus Chalicodoma 
The name is derived from the manner in which 
these bees construct small earthen cells, some- 
times mixed with sand, pebbles, and wood scrap- 
ings, glued together so firmly that they are 
smooth inside. Ten to tw'enty of the cells are 
usually found together, and each one contains a 
stole of honey and pollen for the larvae, only one 
of wdiich 18 found in each of the cells These 
bees show a high order of intelligence in the 
manner in wrhich they adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and this accounts for the very great 
diversity seen in the situations in which the 
cells are placed Ceratosmia lignivora is a true 
w(^)d boier. Certain sjiecies excavate the pith 
of brambles, alternately widening and contract- 
ing the buirow to corres^iond w’lth the proposed 
cells and the intervals betw^een them Others use 
the hollows of reeds and straw^s, two European 
species utilize the empty shells of several spe- 
iies of Helix, compactly filling each bhell with 
their cells, winch are placed in different relative 
positions accoiding to the* exigencies of the 
case, and then carefully closing tlic entiance with 
jiellets of clay, sticks, and pebbles, others again 
jilaster their cells tliicklv upon the underside 
of a flat stone winch is slightly raised from the 
giound, and still another species places its cells 
in comparatively unprotected situations at the 
roots of grass. The Chalicodoinas make very 
perfect masonwork in the w^alls of their cells 

The food stored up in the cells is composed of 
a mixture of honey and pollen R^^auniur and 
Fabre experimented with the young bees to find 
w^hether they w^ore able to oveicome additional 
(liffi( ulties in making their way out of the cell 
When the mouth of the cell is covered with earth 
and pith or brow'n paper put m contact with the 
covering of the cells, the bees make their way 
out w'lthout any great apparent difficulty, but 
when some space intervenes betw’een the mouth 
of the cell and the new barrier, the bees are 
unable to gain their freedom The Osmiinie are 
of comparatively small size, and are usually of 
dark metallic colors The eggs are w'hite, ob- 
long, and about the size and shape of a caraway 
seed. They hatch in about eight days. Develop- 
ment of the larvae is rapid, they spin delicate 
cocoons and winter as pupae 

Consult L. O Howard, Standard Natural His- 
toiy, vol ii (Boston, 1884) , Henri Fabre, Insect 
Life, translated from the French (London, 1901 ) , 
id , Mason Bees (New Y'ork, 1914) , L O. Howard, 
The Insect Book (New York, 1914). See Plate 
of Wild Bees with tlie article Bee 

MASON CITY. A city and the county seat 
of Cerro Gordo Co , Iowa, 72 miles northeast 
of Fort Dodge, on the Chicago Great Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land, and Pacific, and other railroads (Map: 
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Iowa, D 1) The city has' a public library, a 
fine courthouse, hospitals, and two city parks, 
and is the seat of the National Memorial Uni- 
versity and of an Odd Fellows’ Orphans’ Home. 
Its population is increasing rapidly, and it en- 
joys considerable industrial and commercial 
prosperity. There are important agricultural, 
grain, and live-stock interests, and a wholesale 
trade in groceries, fruits, etc.; also sandstone 
quarries, extensive cement, brick, and tile works, 
flour mills, lime works, sash and door factories, 
gasoline-engine factory, a large packing house, 
and foundries. Mason City, settled about 1855, 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1913, the power being vested in a mayor and 
two commissioners The city owns and oper- 
ates the water works Pop.. 1900, 6746, 1910, 
11,230, 1914 (U. S est.), 13,495; 1920, 20,065. 

MA^SONBY. The art a^id trade of construc- 
tion in stone The term is also somewhat 
loosely used of w’oik in brick or concrete It is 
tlie fundamental art in building and engineering 
w^ork, even where a fiamework of wood or iron 
is used for a large part of the superstructure, 
and has been practiced from the earliest an- 
tiquity Ihe masonry of the ancient Egyptians 
is extraordinary, whether we consider the size of 
the materials, oi the unequaled exactness wuth 
which they are fitted together without the use 
of mortal Cyclopean or polygonal masonry, 
of which remains exist in many parts of Greece 
and Italy, as well as Asia Minor, also exhibits 
stones of great size wuth carefully adjusted 
joints Tlie w’alls of Mycenae and Tiryns are 
among the earliest examples They are built 
with huge irregular blocks, the spaces between 
being filled up with smaller stones. The ancient 
Italian masonry is usually more carefully exe- 
cuted In some cases the beds or horizontal 
joints arc made level and the upright joints 
left unsquared. No mortar is used in cyclopean 
masonry 

The masonry of the Greeks of historic times 
was usually of carefully coursed and squared 
blocks, equal, at its best, to the finest Egyptian 
wmk Many of tlie Roman buildings in the 
East w’ere constructed with blocks of enormous 
size, as at Baalbek (qv ) in the second century, 
wdicre some of the stones are GO feet in length 
But the typical Roman system was that of 
masses of cemented rubble or coarse concrete 
between facings of brick or of maible ashlar, or, 
in more ordinary w'ork, of small blocks of tufa 
set cornerwMse (opus reticulatum) Such walls 
were stuccoed on their interior faces. Roman 
vaulting was executed in masonry of cut stone, 
brick, or concrete, according to circumstances. 

The mediaeval builders of western Europe 
cairied masonry in stone to a high pitch of both 
scientific and artistic perfection, using rubble 
and random ashlar in preference to coursed 
ashlar, and producing wuth stone of moderate 
size edifices of extraordinary impressiveness 
The perfection of their cutting of moldings and 
of ornament rivals that of the finest Greek 
work. 

Modern stone masonry involves the labors, 
after the quarrying, of the stonecutter who 
hews the stones into shape (often at a stone- 
yard or shed far from the building), the mason 
who lays them in place, and the laborer or 
helper who brings the mortar when mixed A 
career oi sculptor ^arves the ornamental work 
^lasonry is classifici^. ^Lccoidmg to the treatment 
of the exposed surfac'^ into quarry-faced, pitdi- 
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faced, and dressed Quarry-faced masonry is 
that in which the faces of the stones are left 
as they come from the quarry; it is used chiefly 
for massive engineering works and basements of 
large buildings. Pitch-faced masonry is that in 
which the face of the stones is rough but the 
edges are dressed to straight lines Dressed 
masonry y as the name indicates, is that in which 
the face of the stones is dressed to a more or 
less smooth plane surface; it may be hammered, 
tooled, smooth-rubbed or polished Range ma- 
sonry IS that m which the horizontal joints 
or courses are continuous throughout Broken- 
range masonry is that in which the horizontal 
joints are not continuous throughout, so that a 
portion occupying a given height in two courses 
may abut against another having one or three 
courses in the same height Ashlar masonry is 
masonry of carefully squared blocks, as dis- 
tinguished from that of blocks not squared at 
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the ends In the finest work all the blocks are 
of the same size, the length usually twice or 
thiice the lieight, and the vertical loints of each 
course centred under the blocks of the next In 
the figure, a shows hammered ashlar w’lth tooled 
or chisel draft, 6, pitch-faced ashlar Random, 
or random -coursed^ ashlar is masonry of squared 
stones of various sizes, laid without continuous 
horizontal beds (The American usage which 
would confine the term ashlar to mere facings 
of cut stone is inaccurate.) Ruhhle masonry 
is that composed of unsquaied stone, laid with 
or without an attempt to approximate regular 
courses 

Some of the other current definitions of stone- 
masonry w'ork are as follows* Fa^e, the front 
surface of a wall; hack, the inside surface; 
facing, the stones which form the face of a wall; 
hacking, the stones which form the back of a 
wall, filling or core, the material between the 
inner and outer facings, or between the backing 
and facing, in very massive work, hatter, the 
slope of the surface of a wall; course, a hori- 
zontal layer of stone in a wall ; joints, the meet- 
ing surfaces of the stones (the horizontal joints 
are called beds) , coping, a course of stone on 
the top of the wall to protect it; quoins are 
squared stones, alternately long and short, form- 
ing the corners of buildings or projecting wings, 
pointing, a finishing of the visible joints with 
fine mortar; hond, the arrangement of stone in 
adjacent courses; stretcher, a stone whose great- 
est dimension lies parallel to the wall; header, 
a stone whose greatest dimension lies perpen- 
dicular to the w^all; dowels, pegs set in holes in 
adjacent faces of two stones to prevent slipping, 
cramps, bars of iron having the ends bent to 
enter holes in the upper surfaces of adjacent 
stones. 

Ashlar masonry is used for works in which 


great strength or a finished and elegant effect 
IS required The thickness of the mortar joints 
in the very best class of ashlar masonry for 
building purposes is about % inch; for railway 
and bridge masonry about luch to inch 
The arrangement of headers and stretchers 
varies, the strongest arrangement is where a 
header and a stretcher are used alternately 
Dowels and cramps are used where exceptional 
strength is required Ashlar masonry is usually 
backed w*ith rubble masonry, brickwork, or con- 
crete, the backing being built simultaneously 
with the facing In certain classes of stone 
masonry, such as bridges and architectural work 
of importance, the* stones are cut to exact dimen- 
sions and to special forms In lighthouse con- 
struction these special forms are sometimes quite 
intricate. See Lighthouse 

Ruhhle masonty is employed for backing ash- 
lar, for rustic work, and other uses not requiring 
great strength or elegant finish The stones are 
prepared for laying by simply knocking off the 
weak corners and loose pieces All interstices 
are filled with small pieces of stone and mortar, 
and the mortar loints are made thick enough to 
prevent adiacent stones from touching Very 
often rubble masonry is laid without mortar, and 
IS then called dry rubble masonry 

A highly important and refined branch of 
masonry is that of arches and vaults, not only 
m bridges and tunnels, but in monumental archi- 
tectural works, as in the superb vaults of the 
mediaeval cathedrals and churclies and some 
modern w*orks This kind of masonry involves 
the application of the geometric science or art 
of stereotomy, or stonecutting, for the prepara- 
tion of templets or patterns of each face of each 
stone used See Stereotomy, Vaulting 

Ihe excellence of masonry depends on the 
quality of the stone and of the mortar and the 
care with which the stones are cut, laid, bedded 
in moitar, and lionded Not only must the ex- 
posed face of each stone be coriectly shaped, but 
the heds, or horizontal surfaces of the top and 
bottom, must be dressed to a true plane for a 
sufficient depth from the face The mortar may 
be of sand and lime, of sand, lime, and cement 
of sand and cement, or, in hvdraulic w'ork, of 
pure cement, properly proportioned and mixed, 
and so applied as to fill all interstices between 
the stones In the finest work the visible loints 
do not exceed % inch in thickness, in heavy, 
rustic, and engineering work they may be much 
thicker The strength of masonry (or the safe 
load it will carry) varies from 10 tons jier 
square foot for ordinarv rubble to 25 or 30 tons 
for the best granite ashlar 

There are, besides the common kinds of ma- 
sonry described above, various special forms, 
esp«*cially in English w’^ork In herringbone 
masonry long thin slabs of stone, or bricks, are 
laid obliquely in courses having the slope or 
inclination alternately reversed Bowlder ma- 
sonry IS that which is composed of large, rounded 
field stones or bowlders laid up without cutting, 
as in rustic walls and basements Flint ruhhle 
18 a finishing of the face of a rubble wall with 
a heavy coat of mortar in which white flint 
stones are set as closely as possible Rustic or 
rusticated masonry is a form of ashlar liaving 
the joints deeply cut or beveled, or the body of 
the block in strong relief with a depressed bor- 
der or draft around it 

Brick Masonry. With due allowance made 
for the difference of the material and dimensions. 
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brick masonry corresponds very closely to 
dressed ashlar masonry. The bond used is varied 
considerably, but is usually either the English 
bond or the Flemish bond. (See Bbickwobk.) 
The mortar used in brickwork may be either 
lime mortar or cement mortar, the former being 
most used in ordinary building. Brickwork 
should carry safely a load of 20 tons per square 
foot when laid in lime mortar. 

Concrete Masonry. Concrete masonry, 
strictly speaking, signifies blocks of concrete 
laid like stone masonry. The term is, however, 
sometimes loosely applied to monolithic or mas- 
sive concrete formed while plastic in temporary 
molds, especially when used in connection with 
true masonry of stone or brick For the various 
processes of* building in concrete, see Concbete 
In EJnglish usage, and to some extent in the 
United States, the terms “masonry,” “mason- 
work,” and “mason” are exclusively applied to 
i^ork in stone Masonry of brick is “brickwork” 
and “bricklaying,” and a bi ick mason is a 
“bricklayer ” * As these trades are distinct in 
the United States, as in Great Britain, good 
usage warrants the general observance of a 
like distinction in the use of these terms here 
For a comprehensive treatise on masonry work, 
consult I O Baker, Treatise on Masonry Con- 
struction (10th ed , New York, 1909), F E 
Kidder, Masons Work (9th ed , ib , 1909), W 
F Patton, A Practical Treatise on Foundations 
(2d ed,, lb, 1909) See Building, Brick, 
Cement, Concrete, Mortar, Quarry, Stone 
Cutting axd Dressing, Stone, Artificial 
MASONS. The Masonic fraternity, variously 
refer led to as Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, or Free and Accepted Masons It 
18 the largest, oldest, and most widely dis- 
tributed secret society in the world Lodges of 
Masons are found in everv civilized country ex- 
cept Russia, where, for obvious political reasons, 
the society, although it took root there at times, 
has never flourished Accurate totals of mem- 
bership from all foreign countries are unavail- 
able Tliose for the United States are official 
Of the ap])Toximately 2,348,000 active members 
in tlie world, 07 per cent are in the United 
States, about 23 per cent are in Europe, and 16 
per cent in the United Kingdom 

Freemasonry as known to-day is an English 
creation and dates back only to London in 1717 
Comparatively few of the lodges of Masons in 
the United Kingdom have been traced back for 
100 yeais prior to 1717, beyond that definite 
record of tlieir existence is lost They come 
down, of course, in a general w^ay in English 
history as operative (stone) mason lodges, sur- 
vivals" of the guilds w^hich built churches, ca- 
thedrals, and bridges during the Middle Ages 
Volumes have been written in efforts to trace 
the origin of Masonry, an organization evolved 
from a few surviving mason lodges in England 
and Scotland a little more than 200 years ago 
The story of its origin being at the building of 
King Solomon’s temple and that it has had an 
uninterrupted existence since, is a myth 

Owing to the completion of the era of church 
and cathedral building throughout Europe 300 
yeais or more ago, and to the results of the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years* War, there 
were comjiaratively few surviving guilds of 
stonemasons and builders, which during the 
Middle Ages had traveled through Europe, 
originally under the patronage of the Church 
The latter had conferred privileges on them, 


hence free masons. The guilds in England have 
a manuscript record that a general assembly of 
masons was held at York, under the patronage 
of Edwin Athelstan, where a code of laws was 
adopted which, as alleged, became the founda- 
tion of later Masonic constitutions Traveling 
guilds of builders held a general assembly at 
Strassburg in 1275, and again in 1375, at which 
a fraternity w^as formed with apprentices, crafts- 
men, and masters among the members, and with 
an initiatory ceremony and a sign — perhaps the 
first traveling operative Freemasons, under proti 
tection of Church and State. 

With the decline of church building the guilds 
gradually disappeared. In France guilds which 
were the outcome of the colleges of artificers 
accompanying the invasion of the Roman legions 
were abolished in 1539. A later French builders’ 
fraternity, called the Companionage, possessed a 
remarkable legend of the death of the master 
builder, which modem Masons will be interested 
to learn antedated the establishment of modern 
Freemasonry at London in 1717 The Roman 
occupation of northern Europe naturally left an 
influence on the mason guilds of Germany, 
France, and Britain, but the German and French 
guilds disappeared betw’ocn 1500 and 1600 
From some time prior to 1000, until early m the 
eighteenth century, surMving British mason 
guilds began to accept as members persons not 
operative masons or workers, whence Free and 
Accepted Masons This, whether the result of a 
fad or not, brought many distinguished and well- 
to-do men into the fraternity (1660-1700), after 
which the so-called work of the lodges w as only 
in the symbolism of the labor performed by 
earlier masons From this came speculative in 
contrast w’ith the operative masons 

When four sur\ i\ ing old lodges met in London 
in 1717 and formed a Grand Lodge there was but 
one degree of Masonry By 1724 the three de- 
giees of entered apprentice, fellowcraft, and 
master mason were all in the ritual and have 
constituted ever since what has been called uni- 
versal Masonry, the possession of w'hich every- 
where has been a prerequisite to membership in 
all later Masonic rites 

Keen search has been made by Masonic his- 
torians for an explanation of the world range, 
dowm through the ages, of the symbols found in 
the rituals of Freemasonry A large part of the 
collection is attributed to the research and in- 
genuity of antiquarians and other learned men 
who, late in the seventeenth century, made the 
mystical ornamentation for the surviving mason 
guilds in England, and this was supplemented 
by an effervescence of activity in this direction 
immediately after the original Grand Lodge of 
England was formed at London in 1717 

The Essenes of the first three centuries per- 
fected the kabbala, of wdiicb there is a suggestion 
in Masonry Tlie Culdees, apostolic monks of 
Eastern origin, found later in Britain, were 
drawn on for early architecture Elias Ashmole, 
eminent antiquarian, one of the early “accepted 
masons,” was a Rosicrucian, and as that cult 
did, so Masonry displays the double and single 
triangles, a point WTthin a circle, and the 
hexagon From the mason guilds w’cre derived 
the square and compasses. King Solomon’s tem- 
ple and its two pillars, St John the Baptist, the 
five, seven and nine, and various words, grips, 
and signs Whether it w’as the triangles or the 
lion of the Gnostics, it may be noted that these 
all appeared after the accession of antiquarians 
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APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MASONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

BT COUNTRIES, IN THE TEAR PRIOR TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT WAR IN EUROPE, 1014-15 



Master Masons 
1914 

Royal Arch 
Masons 

1913 

Royal and 
Select Masters 
1913-14 

Kmghts 

Templars 

1914 

Alabama 

26,397 

3,943 

701 

1,663 

Arkansas 

20,534 

4,261 

625 

1,385 

Ancona 

2,118 

695 


495 

Calif orma 

50,257 

12,692 

2,847 

7,446 

Colorado 

16,139 

5,197 

931 

:3,190 

Connecticut 

24,281 

9,011 

5,894 

4,118 

Delaware 

3,358 

*1,144 



Distnct of Columbia 

9,599 

3,567 


1,683 

Flonda 

11,437 

2,134 

260 

1,209 

Georgia 

38,425 

7,255 

913 

3,299 

Idaho 

4,012 

1,134 


1699 

Illinois 

122,233 

37,350 

8.444 

117,897 

Indiana 

63,035 

16,384 

7,923 

7,549 

Iowa 

47,585 

12,580 

1,950 

7,016 

Kansas 

40,668 

9,794 

1,936 

6,234 

Kentucky 

40,459 

9,329 

1,941 

4,987 

Louisiana 

15,152 

3,386 

612 

1,023 

Maine 

29,872 

10,151 

4,799 

5,609 

Maryland 

15,766 

3,857 

1,652 

2,158 

Massachusetts 

63,290 

24,165 

8,957 

§17,894 

Miclugan 

71,752 

22,462 

8,482 

9,107 

Minnesota 

27,447 

8,823 

1,554 

4,.599 

Mississippi 

19,103 

4,432 

2,444 

2,0.56 

Missouri 

58,237 

13,658 

2,728 

7,008 

Montana 

6,977 

tl,940 


1,307 

Nebraska 

20,144 

4,770 

1,678 

2,728 

Nevada 

1,886 

489 



New Hampshire 

10,620 

4,409 

2,593 

12,735 

New Jersey 

36,649 

6,986 

1,206 

3,451 

New Mexico 

.1,208 

1,081 


1667 

New York 

186,179 

39,398 

6,792 

22,783 

North Carolina 

22,314 

3,092 

604 

1,598 

North Dakota 

8,666 

2,534 


1,548 

Ohio 

90,666 

35,160 

17,018 

116,639 

Oklahoma 

23,353 

4,922 

883 

2,378 

Oregon 

12,315 

3,724 

783 

11,707 

Pennsylvania 

110,630 

33,188 

6,088 

22,974 

Rhode Island 

8,461 

4,111 

2,490 


South Carolina 

14,281 

2,842 

748 

11,431 

South Dakota 

10,221 

2,233 


1,829 

Tennessee 

26,242 

5,434 

1,119 

1,802 

Texas 

68,724 

18,860 

15,767 

6,235 

Utah 

2,081 

598 


4t>.5 

Vermont 

13,610 

4,276 

1,637 

2,783 

Virginia 

23,392 

7,058 


13,3.36 

Washington 

18,407 

4,130 

1,366 

12,184 

West Virginia 

15,768 

5,943 


1,922 

Wisconsin 

28,082 

11,110 

3,567 

11,999 

Wyoming 

Other in Grand Body 

3,036 

945 


672 



1,113 

11,097 

Totals, United States 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

Totals, Canada and Provinces 

1,557,068 

5,382 

6,344 

53,699 

6,4,55 

3,320 

6„528 

769 

7,362 

4,500 

437,637 

1 18,333 

t821 

1,439 

1,418 

120,947 

229,594 

94,359 

i 

22,011 


7,324 


Muster Masons 


Total, Mexico 

1914 

3,000 

Total, Central \merica 

1,000 

Total, Cuba, Porto Rico, West Indies, etc 

10,000 

Brazil 

29,000 

Argentina 

4,500 

Peru 

2,600 

Chile 

1,000 

Bolivia 

500 

Paraguay 

1,000 

Othei South American countries 

1,000 

Total, South America 

39,600 

England, Scotland, and Ireland 

370,000 

Germany 

63,000 

France 

40,000 

Italy 

15,000 

Sweden 

15,000 

Hungary 

6,000 

Total, Europe 

India, China, Japan, Straits Settlements 

Hawaii, Philippines, and other Pacific islands 
Approximate grand total for all countries 



Master Masons 


South Australian 

1914 

4.904 

New South Wales 

17,.52t 

West Australia 

3,949 

Victoria 

12,310 

New Zealand 

12,695 

Tasmania 

1,44.3 

Total, Australasia 

52,825 

South Africa 

8,000 

Egypt 

2,000 

Rest of Africa 

3,(K)0 

Total, Africa 

13,000 

Holland 

4,600 

Switzerland 

4,.300 

Denmark 

4,100 

Norway 

4,000 

Portugal 

4,000 

Austria, Rumama, 

Greece, Luxemburg, Servia, Bel- 

gium 

11,000 


541,000 

15,000 

2,000 

2,348,852 


* 1914 t 1912 t 1913 § IncludiitK Rhode Island, 1913 I Ontario and the Northwest, 

f Probably very much understated. Unsettled conditions prevent full reports 
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and historians, Englishmen in professional, 
literary, and scientific life who became the ac- 
cepted masons and who devised the symbolic 
building, the second temple, ‘'a house not made 
with hands,” etc 

Thus symbolic Freemasonry now presents that 
which suggests a dipping into almost all the 
mystical schools of philosophy and religion, 
pagan and Christian, by the operative masons of 
the Middle Ages, also into the Vehmgerichte, or 
German Society of Free Judges of the thirteenth 
century, and into the symbolism and teachings 
of the Pythagoreans, on top of all which must 
be included the legend of the master’s degree as 
by far the most impressive feature, the pinnacle 
of dramatic symbolism placed on the English or 
symbolic rite about 1725 Whether it was dug 
up and bon owed from the archives of the French 
Companioiiage, successor to French mason build- 
ers of the Middle Ages, maj^ never be known If 
it IS not, the coincidence is one of the most re- 
niaikable recorded 

Tims upon the bare skeleton of a secret 
brotherhood, which only tradition said had come 
doxNn thiough the ages, was lavished a wealth 
of mystical symbolism gathered from the records 
of creations of man's religious and ethical 
as})i rations The supply of raw material was so 
abundant that, after the impulse given tlie woik 
of upbuilding Freemasonry which culminated 
in 1717-25, when the three symbolic degiees, or 
“blue-lodge” Masonry, were perfected, a second 
period of elaboration of tlie possibilities of 
Masonic degrees and rites marked the remainder 
of the eigliteenth century This era in w»hich 
Masonic degree factories weie operated overtime 
extended in reality from late in the seventeenth 
centuiy to early in the nineteenth. As each new 
degiee oi iite appeared, in England or on the 
C’ontinent, the fiamers wit)i raie judgment made 
eligible to membership only those wdio had re- 
ceived tlie original or first thiee degrees of 
Masoniy Thus, though rites have come and 
rites lia\e gone, wdiatever the value or status of 
the added giades oi degrees, the only genuinely 
universal Masonry continues to be the three de- 
grees of enteied apprentice, fellowcraft, and 
master Mason. 

Witliin 10 ,^cars after the four remaining 
]\fasonic lodges in London had formed the Grand 
Lodge of England in 1717, organized Free- 
masonry had spread throughout the United King- 
dom, to the Continent of Europe, and to many 
British colonies, including, in 1730, those in 
America Thus began what has been called 
the revival of Freemasonry, its historic period, 
in wdiich the international spread of the forma- 
tion of lodges was greatlv aided by vogue which 
the fraternity had acquired in England Through 
Biitish army and navy lodges, and by coopera- 
tion fiom Masons, members of the British diplo- 
matic serxice abroad, Masonic lodges sprang up 
within a few yeais in almost all quarters of the 
woi Id 

The first grand master of the newly formed 
Grand Lodge of England was Anthony Sayre, 
followed by George Payne in 1719 and by Dr. 
John Theophilus Desaguliers in 1719 Payne 
succeeded to the office in 1720, in which year the 
general regulations for the craft were compiled 
These were revised by Dr Desaguliers and Rev. 
James Anderson, a Scottish Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and published in 1723 under the title of 
yharges of a Freemason Prior to 1717 lodges 
whep an^ whe**** d^ired elated a master 


for the communication, and 'did Masonic work. 
After the Grand Lodge was organized lodges 
were created by warrant, elected permanent 
officers, and met at stated locations The fra- 
ternity then took on the distinct characteristics 
for which it has since been known Requisites 
for admission were and are a belief in a Supreme 
Being and in the immortality of the soul, under 
which Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Indians, 
and others who are believers in a God are eligible 
to membership No atheist can become a Mason 

The Mason is instructed that his fraternal 
obligations involving aid or assistance to mem- 
bers are to be subordinated to the duty he owes 
to God, his country, and his family, with full 
recognition of the duty he owes to his fellow 
men The fraternity differs radically from the 
secret, beneficiary (insurance or other) societies, 
and from the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
the next largest secret, international fraternal 
association, in that its measure of relief or 
chaiity extended among members is purely 
voluntary, dependent on the need in each in- 
dividual ease It is in no way part of a contract 
or other understanding that such-and-such dis- 
tress on the part of brethren shall call for 
specific financial or other recognition or care 

The craft in England as well as on the Con- 
tinent was early patronized by royalty, which 
gave it a distinction gained then or since by no 
other like society 

In 1724 a Grand Lodge of all England was 
formed by an old lodge at York, which claimed 
to date from the assembly of Masons said to 
have been held there in the year 926. It, how- 
ever, maintained friendly relations with the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717, and died a 
natural death in 1792 In 1751 nine lodges, 
cluirtered by the Grand Lodge of England, 
seceded, charging that the Grand Lodge of 1717 
had departed from some of the old landmarks. 
It has ever been a Masonic law that the land- 
marks may not be changed These formed a 
Gland Lodge of England according to Old In- 
stitutions, and styled themselves Ancients and 
called the original Grand Lodge adherents 
Modems Then followed the historic Masonic 
schism, w’hich continued until the reunion of 
1813 in the United Grand Lodge of Ancient Free- 
masons of England The leader of the Ancients 
was Laurence Dermott, who published the 
Ahiman Rezon, or Book of Constitutions, vir- 
tually a copy of the constitutions of the original 
Grand Lodge of England This he addressed to 
the Ancient York ^lasons of England The Der- 
mott grand lodge was relatively the more active 
in propagating lodges abroad, and difference in 
its w^ork explains some of the striking variations 
in lodges in various States in America. 

Permanent Masonic union in England in 1813, 
under the Duke of Kent as Grand Master of the 
Ancients and tlio Duke of Sussex as Grand 
Master of the Moderns, forever laid the con- 
troversy Masonic students and histoiians pre- 
sent evidence tliat the degree known as the holy 
royal arch w^as originally the second (or third) 
section of the master’s degree, that it was cut 
off and expanded by the Ancients, and that at 
the reunion of 1813 it was adopted and author- 
ized to be conferred on master Masons In the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Maritime Provinces the royal arch degree is 
made the summit of the capitular rite of four 
degrees conferred on master Masons who may be 
elected to receive it. 
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In England the royal arch is conferred in 
chapters of royal arch Masons governed by a 
Suiireine Grand Chapter The mark master’s 
dcgiee, distinctively English, a detached cere- 
monial, IS eonfeired on master Masons in mark 
lodges, governed by a Grand Lodge of Mark 
Masters, and the Order of the Temple, asso- 
ciated with Knight Templar traditions, is con- 
ferred in priories of Knights Templais, governed 
by a Great Priory 

There was never any connection between Free- 
masonry and Templary or Malta knighthood, 
other than in Masonic legends which told of the 
Crusaders, after their return fioin Palestine, 
taking refuge among Masons and bequeathing 
their rites to the latter Tins idea was fostered 
in an address in 1737 by Chevalier Ramsey, a 
Scotchman who became a Mason at London in 
1728 This was the period in which degree 
making was rampant and Templar and Malta 
chivalric grades w’ere common in the French, 
Scottish, and other systems The old Baldwryn 
Encampment degrees at Bristol, long called the 
basis of the English Templar degrees, have not 
been traced hack of 1779 By 1745 Masonic 
Templary, originating in the fertile minds of 
Masonic degree makers and dressed in the his- 
torical atmosiihere of Knights of the Temple and 
Malta, ran across Europe and, through English 
and Irish Grand Lodge influence, into the Amer- 
ican colonies These degrees liave e>er been 
among the most popular in all rites into which 
adopted This is partly explained by their trini- 
tarian Christian character As none but pro- 
fessing Christians among royal arch Masons are 
eligible, these degrees naturally fill a w^ant left 
after English symbolic Masonry, which w^as 
originally trinitarian Christian, became Unita- 
rian and cosmopolitan There are only about 
6500 Knight Templars in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland 

The English Masonic menu also includes the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish rite degrees, which 
are under the administration of a Supreme 
Council and may be confeiied on master Masons 
In Scotland tlie statutes and oidinances of the 
Mason craft at the close of the sixteenth century, 
as outlined by William Shaw', general w^arden 
and his Majesty's master of work, w’ere con- 
cerned mostly with trade relations There was 
a passw^ord, but no degree or ceremonial In 
1730, through the efforts begun by Desaguliers 
15 years before, various Scottish Mason lodges 
W'cre interested and a Grand Lodge of symbol- 
ical Masons for Scotland, as well as provincial 
grand lodges, were formed A gradual affiliation 
of remaining Scottish Mason lodges followed 
Symbolic Freemasonry w’as introduced from 
England into Ii eland in 1730 It met wuth some 
opposition from the Roman Catholic church, but 
the fraternity there expanded proportionately 
compared w’lth elsewhere. 

llie first Masonic lodge in France was estab- 
lished at Dunkirk in 1721. It had an English 
charter, as, for that matter, did the first lodges 
in Spain, Germany, Netherlands, Austria, 
Greece, Turkey, Russia, Italy, Portugal, India, 
Chma, South Africa, Japan, and the American 
Colonies The second French lodge was estab- 
lished at Pans in 1725 It also was of English 
origin, but fell under the ban of the Church and 
became social rather than Masonic in its aims. 
A Grand Lodge for France was formed in 1736, 
after which the strength of the fraternity there 
was marked with a not of activity in the crea- 


tion of new degrees and rites, most of which 
soon fell into disuse In 1766 a National Grand 
Lodge of France was formed, since 1772 called 
the Grand Orient Antagonism between the 
original Grand Lodge and the Grand Orient 
brought confusion, the latter using some super- 
imposed Scottish rite degrees with the three 
symbolic degrees from England, w^hile the earlier 
grand body w^as cairied off for a time by the 
mystical creations of the notorious ('agliostro 
With the revolution of 1793 both these grand 
bodies suspended, but in 1799 they w’eie reMved 
and united as the sole governing Masonic body 
in France Then came anothei w^ar of rituals 
between the Scottish philosophical and the new 
Ancient Accepted Scottish rite, imported as a 
novelty from tlie United States, and the fra- 
ternity in France w'aa rent again Union of the 
Grand Orient and the newdy formed Supreme 
Council followed in 1804, when the American- 
created Scottish rite of 33 degiees w'as oflicially 
introduced, the tw’o grand bodies sharing in its 
administration The Grand Orient, it was 
claimed, bioke the concordat in 1814, and as- 
sumed control of all the Scottish rite degiees, 
which brought on w’ar with tlie Supreme Uouncil 
Political conditions owing to Bonapaitist mem- 
bership rendered the Supreme Council dormant 
until 1821, w’hen it placed the fir^t three degrees 
under dominance of a Grand Lodge of France, 
a Scottish rite prot^^^ The Grand C)rient, hav- 
ing removed the name of the Deitv from its 
lectures and the Bible from its altars, is not 
recognized by Masonic grand bodies which hold 
to the ancient landmarks 

Between 1725 and 1775 scores of so-called 
higher Masonic degrees were mxented, some 
grouped into svstems or rites Many of these 
wc»re haw’ked about tlie Continent by charlatans 
and others, in some instances as a m(*ans of 
liAelihood It w^as in France, too, that tlie 
earlier ‘‘Scottish" degrees were iinented, so 
called to secure a distant birthplace where there 
were immemoi lal Masonic lodges These degrees, 
25 of them, “made in France," were first sys- 
tematized in 1754, at Paris, by the ('’hevalier 
Bonneville, and called the llite of IVrfection 
The only thing Scottish about them was the 
legends attiibuting their origin to Scotland 
Some of the partisans of the Stuarts are reputed 
to have been members of this rite, wdiich also 
lent color to the Scottish legend In 1758 a 
Council of Emperors of the East and West at 
Pans succeeded to the title to this Rite of Per- 
fection of 25 degrees, and m 1761 granted a 
patent to Stephen Morin to introduce the rite 
into the West Indies In 1772 the Council of 
Emperors merged W'lth a faction of the Giand 
Orient of France (which controlled the three 
symbolic English degrees), and as the factional 
Grand Lodge died within a few months tlie Rite 
of Perfection dropped out of sight in France In 
1779 the Grand Orient announced its control of 
Masonic degrees as extending only to the first 
three degrees In 1786 the Grand Orient pro- 
mulgated the French rite of seven degrees, four 
superimposed on the three which the English 
Grand Lodge gave to the world The importance 
of this lies in pointing out Morin’s authority to 
disseminate the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
rite, or Rite of Perfection, which he carried to 
America, where it was developed into a rite of 
33 degrees at Charleston, S C , in 1801 From 
here it went to all parts of the globe, being for 
many years unrecognized as an American off- 
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spring of the French so-called Rite of Peifection, 
the rite Ecosaats, or Scottish rite, amplified and 
adorned It is to-day found virtually in every 
coimtry where Masonry flourishes Where the 
English rite of three degrees exists, the Scottish 
rite, governed by supreme councils, confers de- 
grees only from the fourth to the thirty-third 

Freemasonry was introduced into America in 

1730 by the Grand Lodge of England, when 
Daniel Coxe of New Jersey was made Provincial 
Grand Master for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New Yoik St John's Lodge in Philadelphia 
was chartered by Coxe in the latter part of 1730 
or in 1731 Benjamin Franklin’s account books 
show that he sold stationery to that lodge in 

1731 Franklin himself became a Mason in that 
year St John’s Lodge of Boston was granted 
a warrant in 1733 by Major Henry Price, who 
had been made Provincial Grand Master in Eng- 
land in that year Traveling military lodges 
attached to the British army in the Colonics 
helped to spread Freemasonry throughout the 
New World After the Revolution colonial 
lodges formed grand lodges of their own, to 
which they transferred their allegiance Subor- 
dinate lodges were established by the Grand 
Lodge of England at Savannah, Ga , Charleston, 
S C, and Wilmington, N C, about 1730-37, 
and it i\as not until 20 years later that success- 
ors to Daniel Coxe established a lodge at New 
York City 

'Ihere have been scores of Masonic rites, all 
drawing their initiates from possessors of the 
first three symbolic (English) degrees of entered 
apprentice, fellowcraft, and master Mason, but 
only five of any gieat consequence survive The 
English rite consists of the first three degrees 
“including the holy royal arch ” The second, or 
American iite, beginning with the first three 
degrees conferred in lodges, continues (if de- 
811 ed ) with four degrees, mark master, past 
master, most excellent master, and royal arch 
Mason, conferred in chapters, the (optional) 
three degrees, royal master, select master, and 
Buperexcellent mastei, conferred in councils, 
and, finally, three orders, or grades. Com- 
panion of the Red Cross, Knight Templar, and 
Knight of St. John and Malta, conferred in 
eommanderies of Knights Templar Each of the 
latter groups, chapters, councils, and command- 
eries, has a separate government under a grand 
or State body, and these are subsidiary each to 
a single general grand, or national, body. In 
this respect they differ from the lodges whicli 
form the basis of the whole ^fasonic system in 
that the Grand Lodge in each State forms a 
sovereign ]urisdiction. The French rite consists 
of the three English degrees (as do all rites), 
to which have been added four degrees selected 
from among those most popular in S'rance among 
the many unsystematized inventions which ap- 
peared in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The rite in use by most Gorman lodges, 
having its sanction in the Grand Lodge of the 
Three Globes, adds to the three symbolic degrees, 
seven degrees drawn from Scottish rite sources 
and the Templar theory of the origin of masonry 

The Swedish rite (practiced in Norway and 
Sweden) mixes the English and French systems 
The Rite of Memphis (Egyptian) was con- 
structed from the Rite of Misraim, founded at 
Milan in 1805, with 90 degrees, Scottish and 
other available floating material, to rival the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish rite, into which its 
founders had been denied admission After a 


stormy career in France it became almost dor- 
mant in 1822 In 1839 the Rite of Memphis 
with 96 degrees and a ninety-seventh for its 
official head was framed at Paris out of the 
dismtegrathig flnery of the Rite of Misraim, and 
soon sprang into life at Marseilles and Brussels 
It disappeared by 1862, in which year an Amer- 
ican carried the rite to New York, some accounts 
placing its transplanting eight or ten years 
earlier The rite found place in England and 
nominally in a number of the United States, but 
was never active and had comparatively few 
members. Abroad it was chiefly useful to enable 
degree-peddling Masons, regular or irregular, to 
establish alleged “Scottish” rite grand bodies 
from which to peddle alleged Masonic lodge 
w^arrants to the uninformed in the United States 
and other countries 

The mission of Stephen Morin to the West 
Indies in 1761 resulted in his making a number 
of Scottish rite Masons of 25 degrees, who 
brouglit the rite into the Colonies — ^to Albany 
in 1767, to Philadelphia in 1781, and to Charles- 
ton in 1783 At the latter city in 1801 was 
created a new Ancient Accepted Scottish rite of 
33 degrees It confers, where the English three 
degrees exist, from the fourth to the fourteenth 
degrees in lodges of perfection, fifteenth and six- 
teenth in councils of Princes of Jerusalem, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth m chapters of Rose Croix, 
nineteenth to thirty-second inclusive m con- 
sistones of Princes of the Royal Secret, and the 
thirty-third and last degree, that of sovereign 
gland inspector general, in supreme councils, of 
wrhich there w’as to be one in each country where 
the rite existed, except in the United States, 
where there were to be two. 

The “new” rite speedily went to France, where, 
strangely, it was welcomed as a discovery. By 
1806 it had reached New York The Mother 
Supreme Council of the World, formed at Charles- 
ton, now’' impressively housed in a temple at 
Washington, is knowm as the Supreme Council, 
A A S R , U S A , Southern Jurisdiction The 
Supreme Council for the Northern Jurisdiction 
was cieated at New York in 1813, with Daniel 
D Tompkins, afterward Vice President of the 
United States, “in the Grand East ” It is now 
established at Boston The march of this rite 
thioughout the w^orld has been continuous. In 
the United States its growth has outrun that 
anywhere else, but not without years of con- 
tioversy over regularity and right of control by 
rival Scottish rite governing bodies w’hicli ended 
in the reunion of 1867 

Tw^o otlier Scottish rite bodies maintain a 
nominal existence in the United States Eacli 


ANCIENT, ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE MEMBER- 
SHIP 



Southern 

Masomc 

Junsdictaon 

United 

States 

Northern 

Masomc 

Jurisdiction 

United 

States 

Niimber of active 33** members 

25 

44 

Number of emeritus 33° members 

5 

3 

Number of honorary 33° members 

847 

1.085 

Number of 32° members 

56,162 

79,007 

Number of consistories established 

92 

46 


has a complete organization on paper, but with 
a relatively moderate following. ITie leaders in 
these two bodies doubtless believe they are the 
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real, hereditary proprietors of the rite here, but 
the referendum to the more than a million and a 
half master Masons in America does not agree 
with that view Statistics of membership of the 
rite in the Southern and the Northern jurisdic- 
tions, 1913 and 1914 respectively, which include 
most of the prominent official and other lepre- 
sentatives of the symbolic lodges and grand 
bodies and enjoy great material prosperity, are 
given in the table on the preceding page. No 
figures are given out by either of the other 
Scottish rite bodies referied to 

In the United States and most other English- 
speaking countries chanty and protective fea- 
tures of the fraternity have shown themselves 
in the establishment of Masonic homes, orphan- 
ages, and schools for the care of dependent aged 
Masons and for widows and children of memliers 
Chicago and Utica, N Y, have very large in- 
stitutions of this character Others, including 
the earliest in the United States, that estab- 
lished at Louisville, Ky , in 18G7, are the home 
at Philadelphia, and those at St Louis, Mo, 
Richmond, Va , Burlington, N J , Nashville, 
Tenn , and Wichita, Kans These are supported 
by per capita taxes levied through the grand 
lodges and by voluntary contributions. 

The Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine is the principal playground of 
American Freemasonry It was founded at New 
York in 1871, the joint product of Dr. Walter 
M Fleming, William J Florence, the actor, and 
Prof. A L Rawson It contains a legend as to 
an Arabic origin, and on its altars rest copies of 
the Bible and the Koran Those closest to its 
beginnings ha^e said that Florence conceived of 
it and set the stage, that Rawson, the Orientalist, 
wrote the ritual, and that Dr. Fleming intro- 
duced it Only Masonic Knights Templars or 
thirty-second-degree mcmbeis of the Scottish 
rite are eligible as members of ‘’the Shrine” to 
wear its fez, claws, scimitar and star, which is 
apparently the ambition of so many members 
of the craft There are 137 Shrine temples in 
the United States, with a total of more than 
200,000 members, “nobles” as they are called 
Other Masonic places for recreation, but open 
to master Masons, include the Veiled Prophets of 
the Enchanted Realm, formed at Utica, N Y., 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, with 
about 5000 members , the Independent Inter- 
national Order of Owls, St. Louis, 1890, with 
perhaps 4500 members, and the Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, which, like the others, is found in 
several States and has perhaps 10,000 members. 

The Royal Order of Scotland, one of the oldest 
continuous appendant orders of Freemasonry, 
w^as introduced into the United States in 1878 
Its two degrees are conferred in a provincial 
Grand Lodge held in a room of the temple of the 
Scottish rite. Southern Jurisdiction, w^here the 
chair IS ever kept vacant for the hereditary 
Grand Master These lodges are opened an- 
nually in most English-speaking countries 
Membership is restricted Its own tradition 
says the order took its rise in the time of David 
I, King of Scotland, that it presents the sacri- 
fice of the Messiah, whereupon the candidate 
goes into the world to search for the lost word 
This alone should date the invention not earlier 
than the first half of the eighteenth century 
The Order of the Red Cross of Constantine, 
Masonic, is conferred in grand councils in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States It 
is based on the story of the conversion to 


Christianity of Constantine the Great and his 
vision of the passion cross. This ceremonial is 
claimed to have been rescued from some of the 
more ambitious of those degrees which interested 
continental Europe between 1725 and 1760 
Master Masons in the United States were made 
eligible to receive the order in 1897 Not more 
than 5000 members aie believed to have been 
attained in Ameiica and fewer than half that 
in England In the United States, Chicago and 
Philadelphia have been most interested in its 
ceremonials 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the 
craft has been patronized by English 1 oyalty and 
the nobility The like was true in France un<lei 
the Bourbons, the Bonapartes, and the Republi( 
In the United States, besides Washington, five 
signers of the Declaration of Tndepcndenct* — 
Benjamin Franklin, John Hancock, William 
Hoopei, Philip Livingston, and Thomas Nelson, 
Jr — were Masons, as weie Generals Nathanael 
Greene, Richard Henry Lee, Isiael Putnam, 
Francis Marion, Barons De Kalb and Steuben 
and Marquis de Lafayette, Gen. Joseph Warren, 
Paul Revere, and Brandt, the Mohawk, and 
Tecumseh, the Shawmec chief Ten Pre-^idcmts 
of the United States were Masons, if Fillmoie, 
wdio recanted, be counted In addition to Wash- 
ington they were Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, 
Johnson, Garfield, ^cKinlev, Roosev elt, and 
Taft 

The Sovereign College of Allied Masonic and 
Christian Degrees of America, Richmond, Va , 
IS described by itself as a bodv of Masons which 
confers academic and ritualistic degrees for dis- 
tinguished service to the craft Little is known 
of it other than finding it on various lists of 
Masonic organizations It quotes seveial well- 
known side or detached degrees, some from tlie 
era in which degree making and selling wcie 
popular, and which are now interesting chiefly 
as curios 

The Order of the Eastern Star, often referred 
to as a Masonic society to which women relatives 
of Masons are eligible, has no Masonic connec- 
tion whatever, other than that its memliershi]) 
IS confined to women, as described, and to 
master Masons who may care to join it This 
mixed men-and-women ordei, made up of Ma- 
sons, their wives, daughters, mothers, etc , w'as 
formed in 1868, has governing chapters in al- 
most every State in the Union and nearly 
350,000 members 

Negro Freemasonry in the United States is as 
legitimate in its origin as that which came to 
white men in America from the Grand Lodge of 
England, as they were both deiived from the 
same source At Boston in 1775, Prince Hall, 
a negro, and 14 other colored men w’cre made 
Masons in an English army lodge at what is 
now Fort Independence It has been conjectured 
that the English, knowing the whites w’ould re- 
sent such a proceeding, initiated the negroes to 
enlist the aid of the latter If so, the plan 
failed, for Prince Hall sided with and fought 
for the colonists. In 1784 the Grand Lodge of 
England granted a w^arrant to Prince Hall and 
associates constituting African Lodge 454 
There never has been a difficulty over the social 
gulf between the black and white races at this 
action by the English Grand Lodge. The latter 
dropped African Lodge from its roster after the 
union of 1813 There is no affiliation or recog- 
nition between white and colored Freemasoifry 
in the United States. The latter has, or recently 
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had, a National Grand Lodge, something the 
white Masons never had Colored Freemasons 
number perhaps 200,000, with lodges and grand 
lodges in nearly half of the States of the Union. 
They have paralleled, too, the Royal Arch Chap- 
ter degrees with perhaps 10,000 members, 
Knight Templary ceremonials with, as claimed, 
about 5000 members, and have a number of 
Scottish rite bodies, derived by charter through 
a representative of the Supreme Council of 
France, and, as reported, 2000 or more thirty- 
second-degree members 

Anti-Masonic sentiment has shown itself in 
three ways since the revival of Masonry in 1717 
The first, continuous since 1724, comes from the 
Roman Catholic church, the second, attracting 
very little attention, from several offshoots of 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, while the third 
was shown for only about a decade following 
the disappearance from Batavia, N Y., in 1827, 
of William Morgan, who had threatened to make 
public Masonic secrets 

In 1738 Pope Clement issued a bull against 
Freemasonry, enjoining temporal and spiritual 
communities against entering the society or 
spieading or defending its principles or ad- 
mitting it to their houses under pain of ex- 
communication In the Latin American repub- 
lics the church has continued, with the aid of 
successive papal bulls, to denounce Freemasonry 
and jirohibit Catholics from joining not only the 
Masons but a few other secret societies to which 
many Masons belong There is no rule or 
regulation in Masonry which could be construed 
as ple^entlng a Roman Catholic from becoming 
a member, and the church s antagonism to the 
craft of late, particularly in France, Italv, and 
Spain, has been due perliajis to reported atheistic 
and antichurch tendencies among lodge mem- 
beis there, for part of w’hich the latter ha\e 
been cut off from afliliation with English-speak- 
ing bodies, and because of the geneial attitude 
of many Latin Ameiican grand lodges in an- 
tagonizing the church politically 

In 1757 the synod of Stirling debarred all 
adhering Freemasons from the ordinances of 
religion, and that attitude has been continued 
since by soeral factions of the Scotch chuich 

The disappearance of William Morgan, wdioin 
peo])le imagined to have been thrown into 
Niagara Rner by the Masons, cieated a tre- 
mendous excitement wdiich Thurlow^ Weed and 
William H Sew'ard and others turned to political 
advantage by pretending that a body found in 
the liver had been recognized as Morgan's 
Asked later as to the claim, Weed made the 
famous comment that it w'as a ‘‘good enough 
Morgan until after election ” So great was the 
outcry at the time that lodges were abandoned 
rmht and left in the Eastern and Middle States, 
while many families, church members, and 
friends separated on the issue An anti-Masonic 
partv was formed, became for a few' years 
practically the only opponent of the Democratic 
party, and in 1832 ran William Wiit for the 
presidency, who, w’lth Clay, Republican candi- 
date, W'as defeated by Andrew' Jackson, a Free- 
mason (See Anti-Masoxs ) Freemasonry re- 
covered slowly from the inquisition given it bv 
the anti -Masonic party During 10 years prior 
to the Civil War the craft in the United States 
fully recovered wdiat it lost betwwn 1828 and 
1840 and has growm lapidly ever since the w'ar 
ended. 
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MASO^BA, MASSOBAH, MASSOBETH 
(lleb. tradition, from musar, to hand over) A 
particular collection of critical notes on the text 
of the Old Testament, its divisions, accents, 
vowels, grammatical forms, letters, etc Accord- 
ing to the early mode of Semitic writing, only 
the consonants were indicated , hence in the 
course of time there inevitably arose a vast num- 
ber of variants in the Old Testament text, or 
rather different ways of reading and interpreting 
the same letters by dividing them into different 
words with different vowels and accents Some 
measures for the more accurate preservation of 
the documents became indispensable, and the 
desideratum w'as supplied by the Masora, which, 
by fixing an immutable reading upon each verse, 
word, and letter, put an end to the confusion and 
left tlie individual fancy free to take its own 
views foi homiletical purposes only. The origin 
of the Masora is shrouded in mystery The 
first certain traces of it are found in certain 
Ilalachistic works treating of the synagogue 
rolls of the Pentateuch and the mode of writing 
them, and it is reasonable to suppose that prac- 
tical necessities called forth by the institution 
of readings from the Pentateuch and Prophets 
as a regular feature of religious services led to 
accurate determination of the text of each verse, 
the number of letters, and the pronunciation of 
each word, including the proper intonation A 
late Talmudic treatise, Massecheth Sopherim^ 
treats of tliose matteis Some of the earliest 
W'orks on the subject have survived in their 
titles only, such as The Book of the Crotons 
and The Book of the Sounds, There can 
hardly be a doubt that the Masora, like the 
Halacha and ITaggada, was the work, not of 
one age or century, but of many ages and cen- 
turies, as, indeed, w'e find in ancient authorities 
mention of different systems of accentuation 
used in Tiberias, Babylon (Assyria), and Pales- 
tine In the period of Hadrian we learn of tw’o 
scholars, Nakkai and Hammum, who are said to 
ha\e counted the immbei of verses in the books 
of the Old I'estament, but the systematic work 
of the Masoretes belongs to a much later period 
The vowel system at present employed, which is 
their work, cannot be traced further back than 
c700 AD, and appears to be based on the 
example furnished by Syrian grammarians; but 
befoie this w'as perfected at Tiberias in Pales- 
tine another h^stcni, chiefly superlinear in char- 
acter and much more complicated, was evolved 
and adopted in Babylonia These two systems 
are distinguished as the Tiberian and the Baby- 
lonian respectively It was in Tiberias that the 
Masora was first committed to writing. Mono- 
graphs, memorial verses, finally glosses on the 
margins of the text, seem to have been the ear- 
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liest forms of the written Masora, which gradu- 
ally expanded into one of the most elaborate 
and minute systems, laid down in the “Great 
Masora,’* made up of longer notes placed upon 
the upper and lower margins (about the eleventh 
century). Besides this there was compiled the 
“Small Masora,” notes placed between the 
columns of the texts. A further distinction is 
made between Masora textualis and finalts, the 
former containing all the marginal notes; the 
latter, larger annotations, which, for want of 
space, had to be placed at the end of the para- 
graph. Of independent Masoretic works the 
most important is the one known as Ochlah 
weochlah The final arrangement of the Masora, 
which was first printed m Bomberg’s Rabbinical 
Bible (Venice, 1524-25), is due to Jacob ben 
Chayim ben Adonijah and to Felix Pratensis. 
The language of the Masora is Aramaic, and 
besides the difficulty of this idiom, the obscure 
abbreviations, contractions, symbolical signs, 
etc., with which the work abounds, render its 
study exceedingly difficult An explanation of 
the Masora is found in Elias Levita, Masoreth 
Ha-Masoreth (translated into German by Sem- 
ler, Halle, 1772; edited, with an English trans- 
lation by Ginsburg, London, 1807 ) , and Buxtorf, 
Tibenas (Basel, 1620). Consult also: C T. 
Ginsburg, The Massorah (4 vols., London, 1880- 
1905), Harris, “Rise and Development of the 
Massorah,” in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. i (lb, 1889); Konig, Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament (Leipzig, 1893) , Comely, in- 
troductio in V. T. Libros Sacros, vol i (Pans, 
1894) , Weir, A iShort History of the Hebrew 
Text of the Old Testament (London, 1899) ; 
C T Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible 
(ib, 1899) , S. R Driver, Notes on Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Samuel, unth Introduction on 
Hebrew Paleography (2d ed , Oxford, 1913). 

MAS6 y mabquez, ma-so' e mar'kath, 
Babtolom£ ( 1834-1907 ) . A Cuban patriot, bom 
near Manzanillo and educated in France*. He be- 
came a rich planter. At the outbreak of the Ten 
Years’ War (1808-78), he joined the patriot 
army and rose to the rank of colonel Cespedes 
made him Superintendent General of the Treas- 
ury and he was active in the service of the 
Republic under Estrada Palma After the war 
he was ai rested and imprisoned From 1883 
to 1895 he was again a prosperous planter near 
Manzanillo, and, in the lattci year, was the first 
prominent Cuban to join the revolutionary 
movement started by Jos6 Marti (qv). He 
was chosen Vice President of the newly organ- 
ized insurgent government (September, 1895) 
and in 1897 was elected President. In 1901 he 
was considered as the logical candidate for the 
vice presidency wdth Estrada Palma, but, being 
opposed to the Platt amendment, he finally came 
out as his opponent. Althougli he had a large 
following, he withdrew his candidacy before the 
date of the election, alleging that unfair methods 
were being used in the canvass. 

IICASFEBO, mil’spe-rd'. Sib Gasto>^ Camille 
Charles (1846-1916). A distinguished French 
Egj^ptologist He was born in Pans, June 23, 
1846, and received his early education at the 
Lyc4e Louis le Grand. At the a^ of 14 he 
studied the Egyptian language privately, and 
in 1865, when he entered the Ecole Normale, 
he had attained a high degree of proficiency in 
the interpretation of hieroglyphic texts. Two 
years later he published, with the approval of 
Mariette, his Esaai aur Vinacription dSdicatoire 


du temple d'Ahydos et la jeunesse de SSsoatria, 
In 1867 he went to Montevideo to cooperate 
with Vicente Fidel Lopez in his studies on the 
Indian dialects of Peru, translating into French 
and editing Lopez's work, Les races aryennes 
de Pirou On his return to Paris, a year later, 
he resumed his Egyptological studies, and in 
1869 he read before the Acad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions a memoir on the Abbott Papyrus, con- 
taining an official report in regard to the tomb 
robberies in the Theban necropolis under Ramses 
IX. This memoir, under the title Vne enquHe 
judiciairc a Thebes au temps de la XXemc 
dynastic, \vas published at Pans in 1871 In 
1869 Maspero became r4p6titcur in tlie depart- 
ment of Egyptology at the Ecole des llautes 
Etudes, and three years later he passed the ex- 
amination for the degree of doctor, presenting 
tw'o theses: De Carchemidis Oppidi Situ et His- 
toria Antiquissima and Du genre ^pistolaire 
chez les Egyptiens de Vepoque pharaomque In 
1874 he was appointed professor of Egyptology 
in the College de France as the successor of 
E. de Roug6. In 1875 w’as published his 1/Uis- 
to ire anciennc des pevples de VOrient, which was 
the first attempt to present, from monumental 
sources, the history of the ancient East as a 
whole, and to exhibit the relations existing in 
antiquity between tlie peopl(‘s of western Asia 
and the Nile valley The eleventh edition of 
this woik, which lias been frequently re\ised, 
was published in 1912 In the course of the 
next five years Maspero wTote a iiuiiiher of 
valuable memoirs on Egyptian philology, his- 
tory, and archaeology, the most imjiortant being 
“De quelques navigations des Egvptiens sur la 
mer Erytlir^e” {Revue Ilistorique, 1878) , “La 
grande inscription de Beni-Hassan ’ (Rcciicil de 
Travaux, 1878) , “lU'Cit de la canqiagne de 
Mageddo sous Thoutmes III” {Reciieil dr Tia- 
vaux, 1879-80) He leceived the decoiation of 
the Legion of Honor in 1879 and in 1882 was 
made an Officer of the Legion In 1880 bf‘ was 
sent by the French government to Egy])t at 
the head of the Mission Archeologique, which, 
under his skillful management, de\eloj)ed into 
a school foi the prosecution of ad\anced studies 
in Egyptology and kindred subjects In 1881 
Maspero w^as appointed director of the excava- 
tions and antiquities of Egypt, succeeding Mari- 
ette, several of whose posthumous woiks he 
edited and wdiose biography he wrote in 1905. 
His excavations, though less extensive than 
those of his piedecesso*, were more methodical, 
and he is entitled to s]>ecial credit for his suc- 
cessful efforts for the preservation and protec- 
tion of the monuments of Egypt In 1883 he 
became a mcmlier of the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. In June, 1886, leaving 
Gr6baut as his successor in Egypt, he returned 
to Pans and resumed his chair at the College 
de France, assuming at the same time the direc- 
tion of Egyptological studies in the Ecole des 
Hdutes Etudes In 1899 he returned to Egypt to 
resume the position which he had resigned in 
1886, and he remained there until 1914, when 
his election as permanent secretarv of the 
Acad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
brought him back to Paris. He received the 
English K C M. G in 1909. Maspero’s works 
are very numerous. In addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, some of the most important 
are* Hymne au Nil (1868) ; Etudes 4gyptiennes 
(1879-91); Les contes populaires de VEgypte 
anoienne (1882; 4th ed., 1911); M4moire aur 
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^elquea papyrus du Louvre (1883); L'ArcM- 
^logie 4gypt%enne (1887, Eng. trans. by Amelia 
B. Edwards as Manual of Egyptian Archwology 
md Guide to the Study of Antiquities in Egypt; 
a.lso translated and enlarged by Agnes S. Johns, 
Bth Eng. ed., 1914) ; Les momtes royales de Detr- 
el-Bahari ( 1889 ) , Lectures histonques : Egypte 
et Assyrie anciennes (1890, 6th ed., 1912); 
Etudes de mythologie et d*arch4ologie 4gyp- 
tiennes (1892 et seq ; vol. vii, 1912). Transla- 
tions, edited by Sayce, were published as The 
Dawn of Civilization. Egypt and Chaldcea (3d 
ed , 1897) , The Struggle of the Nations. Egypt, 
Syria, and Assyria (1897) , The Passing of the 
Empires, 8o0~330 B c. (1900). A Complete His- 
tory of Egypt in twelve volumes appealed in 
1904 et seq Other works include. Les contes 
populaires de VEgypte anciennc (3d ed , 1906) ; 
Causeries d' Egypte (1907; Eng. trans. by Eliza- 
beth Lee, New Light on Ancient Egypt, 1909); 
Egypt, Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes (trans. 
by Lee, 1911) ; Art in Egypt (1912, appeared 
in United States, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spam) , Egyptian Art (trans. by Lee, 
1913) Maapero edited the valuable Mcmoires 
de la mission francaise ati Caire (1884 et seq ) 
and in 1879 assumed editor lal direction of the 
Hccucil dc iraiaux rclatifs a la philologte et 
Tareheoloqie egyptienncs et assyriennes. It was 
in this journal (vols i-xiv) that he published 
the text and translation of the insciiptions en- 
graved upon tlie walls of the pyramids of the 
lifth and sixth dynasties at Saqqara (qv ). He 
also contributed frequently to the Journal 
asiatiqur. See Egyptology 

MASQUE (Fr., mask), or MASK. A species 
of dramatic entertainment much in vogue in 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tuiies, so named from the masks (see Mask) 
xOnch were originally wwn in it It was intro- 
duced during the reign of Heniy VI J1 in imita- 
tion of some of the Italian allegorical pageants 
of the penod, and w^as at the same time a devel- 
opment of the festive piocessions of the city of 
London and of the royal progresses Around the 
acted pageantry of the mytliological and allogoi- 
ual peiaonages in these there giew up regular 
dramatic performances in wdiicli music and danc- 
ing w'ere prominent and which were comparable to 
tlie ballets of the French court (See Ballet.) 
Masques were in their time the favorite form of 
pri\ ate theatricals, though the elaborate and 
expensive style in which they wrere usually given 
limited them for the most part to the homes of 
the nobility and the court. They were at their 
best in James I’s day. Ben Jonson, above all, 
made the masque a thing of literary beautx', in 
which his classic learning and graceful fancy 
united to furnish royal amusement. As spec- 
tacles, masques were largely an affair of costume 
and of scenic design, to which the architect Inigo 
Jones lent his aid. The taste for this style of 
entertainment died away under Charles I , yet to 
his time belongs Milton’s Comus In this, how- 
ever, though it w’as made to be acted, the masque 
has become a literary form practically inde- 
endent of actual presentation, and as such it 
as survived to our day. 

Bibliography. Alfred Soergel, Die englisvhen 
Haskenspiele (Halle, 1882) , H. A. Evans, Eng- 
lish Masques (London, 1897) ; Rudolf Brontanek, 
Die englischen Maskenspiele (Vienna, 1902) ; 
VV. W. Greg, List of Masques, Pageants, etc. 
Supplementary to a List of English Plays (Lon- 
don, 1902) , A. W. Ward, History of English 


Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne 
(New York, 1899) , J. A. Symonds, 8hakspere*s 
Predecessors in the English Drama (ib, 1900) ; 
Ronald Bayne, *‘Masque and Pastoral,” in Cam- 
bridge English Literature, vol. vi (Cambridge, 
1910), containing a bibliography; Mary Sulli- 
van, Court Masques of James I: Their Influence 
on Shakespeare and the Public Theatres (New 
York, 1913). 

MASQUERADE mas'ke-rad^ (Fr., from Sp., 
Portug mascarada, masquerade, from mas- 
cara, mask). The disguise effected by wearing 
a mask or strange apparel, or the assembly it- 
self of persons masked and disguised with fan- 
tastic dress. In early times the mas<j[ucrade 
often accompanied religious observances, it was 
a feature of the Greek Bacchanalia and tlie Ro- 
man Saturnalia, and fantastic costume, at least, 
IS known to have been worn at the Jewish feast 
of Purim. The Druids when proclaiming the 
New Year (qv ) masked and disguised m 
Avomen’s robes, the skins of beasts, etc. During 
the Middle Ages masquerades characterized by 
great frivolity and extravagance were held m 
the churches in spite of the attempts of the 
Fathers to do away with them. Even the priests 
took part in them Of this nature were the 
feast of fools (qv ) and othei burlesquing festi- 
vals, recalling the heathen Saturnalia They 
bore different names in different countries and 
W’ere continued until the sixteenth century 
Such was probably the oiigin of the masked 
ball, an exclusn^e form of masquerade which 
Avas introduced into the Frenth court by Cath- 
arine de’ Medici It found its way to England 
in the reign of Henry VHT, but did not reach 
any of the courts of Germany till the end of 
the seventeenth century The bal costume is 
a A’ery modified and "much less objectionable 
form of the masquerade. During the carnival 
public masquerades are held in all the theatres 
and dancing saloons of Pans, and processions of 
maskers pass thiough the streets playing mad 
pranks See Carxival, Greek Festivals. 

MASS. The name given among Catholics to 
the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper (qv ), consid- 
ered as the highest form of Christian worship, 
as a sacrifice, and the offering of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ under the forms of "bread 
and wune The proofs adduced to show its in- 
stitution under tins aspect at the Last Supper 
are the Avords employed on that occasion, the 
teaching of St Paul and of the Fathers of the 
Church, the practice of the Apostles, the un- 
broken tradition of all Christendom for 16 cen- 
turies; and its retention as a sat^rifice in the 
Eastern churches w’hich separated from C'^atholic 
unity. The prophecy of Malachi (i, 11) is like- 
wise regarded as foretelling it The teaching of 
Boman Catholic theologians is that in the Eu- 
charist Christ is “as it were slain.” He is not 
merely present, but is in a state which is a kind 
of death He is there with all the perfections of 
his godhead, and all the complete nature, func- 
tions, and glory of his manhood, all, in fact, 
that he is in heai’en; but he does not manifest 
it, nor does he exorcise his powers in the Sacra- 
ment as he does m heaA’en. IIow much or how 
little his human senses arc exerted is still a 
matter of discussion among theologians This 
sacramented condition of Christ is evidently the 
greatest conceivable way of expressing subjec- 
tion to God’s dominion, of iinpetrating, atoning, 
and rendering thanks, the four objects Avhich are 
considered to be the purposes of the Sacrifice of 
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the MasB. Necessarily it supposes transubstan- 
tiation (q.v.) and the priestly power. Accord- 
ingly it can only be offered by one who is in 
priest’s orders. By the law of the church he 
must be fasting, absolutely, from the midnight 
previous to the celebration of the mass It is 
offered in the morning, though this time may be 
extended, for reasons legislated upon, to a lim- 
ited time after midday. Each priest is permitted 
to offer it once a day; though on Christmas Day 
he may offer three masses, and in some countries 
two on All Souls’ Day. In some countries where 
there is a lack of priests it is permitted to 
celebrate mass twice on Sundays, otherwise the 
people would not be able to fulfill the obligation 
which IS incumbent upon them of assisting at 
mass on Sundays and certain great festivals. 
(See Commandments of the Church ) Ab- 
sence from this public worship on Sundays and 
certain feasts without sufficient reason is held 
to be a grievous sin 

The priest who celebrates always communi- 
cates This IS for the integrity of the sacrifice; 
but the essence of the sacrifice is by many 
taught to be in the consecration. Whether some 
or none of the congregation communicate does 
not affect the sacrifice , the rule is, however, that 
some one must be present to make the responses. 
(For the teaching and details as to communion, 
see Sacrament, Communion in Both Kinds ) 
The bread must be wheaten bread; the wine, 
wine of the grape. In the Eastern church 
leavened, in the Western unleavened, bread is 
used The time of the introduction of unleav- 
ened bread in the West is not certain. 

Private masses are said in a low tone, and 
hence called low masses Those which are sung 
are called high masses, and if the celebrant is 
assisted by other ministers the mass is said to 
be solemn, if the celebrant is a bishop it is pon- 
tifical Those celebrated for the dead are called, 
from the first word of the introit, requiems , and 
the mass at the celebration of marriage is called 
a nuptial mass As saints are honored on al- 
most every day of the liturgical year, prayers 
in which their intercession is invoked are intro- 
duced at the beginning and at the end of the 
service, and also in the part which the priest 
recites in a tone audible only to himself, and 
hence called the Secret. 

There are certain days not devoted to the 
commemoration of any mystery or saint, and 
the priest is permitted to choose one in whose 
honor he may celebrate according to his devo- 
tion, these are termed votive masses There is 
no such thing as dry mass; the expression is 
used to denote the going through, by one who is 
preparing for the priesthood, of the various 
prayers and ceremonies in order to familiarize 
himself with them. The "'mass of the presanc- 
tified,” used on Good Friday (see Holy Week), 
is not a complete mass, lacking the consecration 

The use of an unchanging language like Latin 
and some Oriental languages is intended to be a 
safeguard against new meanings that grow into 
words in the use of living tongues. It is not 
necessary, on the theory here explained, that the 
words should be understood or even heard in 
detail by the congregation any more than it was 
necessary for the Jews to enter the sanctuary 
where the sacrifice was being offered. They un- 
derstand that they are taking part in the su- 
preme act of worship, though even the assistant 
at the priest’s side may not be able to hear the 
words of consecration 


For the vestments used in the mass, see Cos- 
tume, Ecclesiastical, and for the early devel- 
opment of liturgical structure, see Liturgy. 
The mass is divided into two mam parts, known 
from ancient analogy as mtssa catechumenorum 
and mtssa fidcltunif the latter or more sacred 
part having been originally that from which the 
unbaptized were excluded. (See Disciplina 
Arcani. ) A similar distinction, though not 
identical, is made between the Pro-Anaphora and 
Anaphora of the Greek liturgies. The first con- 
sists of the celebrant’s preparation at the foot 
of the altar, introit, Kyrie eleison, Gloria, col- 
lect, epistle and gospel, and creed. The swond 
begins with the offertory or oblation of the ele- 
ments, the preface leads up to the Sanctus, and 
then follow the canon or practically unvarying 
central portion of the mass (including the con- 
secration ) and its accompanying prayers, the 
communion, and the postcommunion, tlie con- 
gregation IS dismissed with the ancient formula 
Jtc mtssa est, from which the mass derives its 
name (Lat mtssa) See the articles on all the 
more important parts of the service named 
above. 

The musical history connected with the mass 
IS of considerable importance, as the earh de- 
velopment of polyphonic music was almost ex- 
clusively along the lines of sacred use Orig- 
inally the whole service, when sung, was set to 
plain chant (qv ) ;'but later the Kytxe, Gloria, 
Credo, Hanctus, and Agnus Dei weie detached 
and set to new music, these numbers constituting 
what IS called a mass in the musical sense The 
masses of the composers of the Gallo-Belgic 
school of the fifteenth centuiv had become so 
complicated and overloaded with contraj)untal 
tricks that a desire for a simple and moie dig- 
nified st>le was created Palestrina inauuuiated 
the new epoch in writing distinguished b\ gran- 
deur and majestv, his comjiositions were* usuallv 
for four to eight voices The great masters of 
tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries WTote 
masses for eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty -four, 
and sometimes even more voices All these 
works were written a cappcUa, without instru- 
mental accompaniment The development of 
instrumental music suggested nev combinations, 
and the mtssa solemnts of Bacli and Bevthoven 
thus grew up Gounod, Silas, and Widor have 
given notable examples of this style in more 
recent times. See Sacred Music 

Bibliography. Charles Rohault de Fleiiry, 
La Alcsse 6tudcs arch^,o1ogtques sur scs monu- 
ments (8 vols. Pans, 1884-89) , Nikolaus Oihr, 
Das heihgc Messopfer dogmattsch, hturqtsch und 
ascettsch erklart (6th ed., Freiburg, 1805, Eng 
trans, St. Louis, 1902); G D Rietschel, Lchr- 
buch der Ltturgtk, vol i (Berlin, 1900) , Ed- 
mund Bishop, Genius of the Roman Rite (Lon- 
don, 1904) ; F E. Warren, Liturgy of the Ante- 
Atccne Church (New York, 1906) ; Le Vasseur, 
Manuel de liturgie (10th ed , 2 vols. Pans, 
1910) ; and many of the books referred to under 
Lord’s Supper 

MASS. See Matter 

MASS A, m9s^sa The capital of the Province 
of Massa e Carrara, Italy, on a hill rising from 
the banks of the Frigido, 3 miles from its out- 
let in the Gulf of Genoa and 26 miles north of 
Pisa (Map. Italy, C 2) Its chief buildings are 
the ducal palace, now the prefecture building, 
a former summer residence of Elisa Bacciocchi, 
Napoleon’s sister. Its institutions include a 
Gymnasium, lyceum, technical school, and art 
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school. Massa has fine marble quarries, which 
are extensively worked, and important manufac- 
tures of silk, paper, and olive oil. It was 
formerly the capital of a principality and later 
of the Duchy of Massa-Carrara, which was 
united with Modena in 1829. It is jointly with 
Carrara the seat of a bishop. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 26,413, 1911, 30,830. 

MAS'SACHU^SET (at the great hills, i.e., 
the Blue Hills of Milton) An important Algon- 
quian confederacy formerly occupying the terri- 
^ry about Massachusetts Bay, and extending 
along the coast from Plymouth northward to 
about Salem, including the basins of the Nepon- 
set and Charles rivers. Their principal village, 
from which they took their name, was on the site 
of Quincy, in Norfolk County. Before the com- 
ing of the whites they seem to have held the 
leading place among the tribes of southern New 
Kngland, and are said on good authority to 
have had over 20 villages in 1614 They suflered 
more than any other tribe from the great pes- 
tilence of 1617, and when the English arrived a 
few years later they found the Massachusets 
reduced to a mere handful and most of the 
villages depopulated. In 1631 they numbered 
onlv about 500, and two years later were still 
further reduced by smallpox, which carried off 
their chief, Chickatabot. In 1646 they were 
gathered, with other converts, into the mission 
villages of Natick, Nonantum, and Ponkapog, 
and ceased to have a separate tribal existence. 

MAS'SACHU'SETTS. A North Atlantic 
State of the American Union, belonging to the 
New England group Except the eastein part, 
winch expands along the ocean front, Massachu- 
setts resembles generally a parallelogram and 
lies approximately lietwoen lat. 42® and 42® 43' 
N. It 18 bounded on the north by the States of 
Vermont and New Hampsliire, on the \vest by 
New York, on the south liy Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
east b}’’ the Atlantic Ocean Its greatest length 
is 184 miles, the distance from Cape Ann due 
w’est to the New York State line, 138 miles, the 
extreme width is 113% miles, and tiie average 
width in the west 47% miles The total area is 
8266 square miles, of which the water surface 
amounts to 227 square miles The irregular 
coast line gives an ocean frontage of nearly 300 
miles, excluding the shore lines of the islands 
and lesser inlets There are three great bays — 
Cape Cod Bay, Massacliusetts Bay, and Buzzards 
Bay. 

Topography. Massachusetts, a part of the 
upland or uplifted peneplain of southern New 
England which slopes from the local lepresenta- 
tives of the Appalachian Mountains southeast- 
w’ard to the sea, may be divided into four 
physiographic provinces 1. 1 n the extreme west, 
extending north and south across the State, the 
Berkshire Hills (from Berkshiie County) are a 
continuation of the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and are composed of a number of ranges and 
minor valleys. The Taconic Range attains an 
extieme elevation of 3535 feet in Greylock or 
Saddle Mountain, near the northern boundary — 
the highest elevation in Massachusetts. The 
altitude falls away slightly to the south, wdiere 
Mount Washington or Everett, in the southwest 
corner of the State, rises to a height of 2624 
feet The Hoosac Range has a somewhat regular 
altitude of 1200 to 1600 feet, reaching its maxi- 
mum m Spruce Hill — 2588 feet The Housatonic 
vallev has an elevation of 1100 feet at its north 
* VoL. XV.— 14 


end and falls to 800 in the south. East of these 
ranges to the Connecticut the slope is southeast 
and is deeply cut by rivers. 2. The Connecticut 
valley, the second province, a broad flood plain, 
running from the Vermont-New Hampshire line 
and extending into Connecticut, has been cut 
out of the upland because of the presence of a 
less resistant rock than is found to the east or 
the west. The trap ridges, so conspicuous in 
the State of Connecticut from Long Island Sound 
up, are represented in the valley by Mount Tom, 
with an altitude of 1214 feet. Mount Holyoke, 
955 feet, and others which rise as isolated 
peaks above the surrounding low country but 
do not extend above the upland level 3 The 
country on the cast side of the Connecticut River 
is a dissected plateau, with an elevation of about 
1100 feet at tlie middle of the State, the surface 
sloping gradually eastward. Upon the old Cre- 
taceous base level, which forms the top of most 
of the hills, some older hills stand out as monad- 
nocks, the most conspicuous of which is Wa- 
cliusett Mountain, 2108 feet in height 4 In the 
eastern section the country is generally level 
or undulating This lowdand continues south- 
castw'ard into the Cape Cod peninsula, extending 
in the form of an arm bent at the elbow for a 
distance of 65 miles, 35 miles eastward and a 
nearly equal distance northward, curving sliglitly 
w'cstw^ard at tlie extremity. Near this southern 
projection of the State he many islands similar 
in character to the Cape Cod peninsula — Marthas 
Vineyard, the 16 Elizabeth Islands, and Nan- 
tucket Island. 

Hydrography. The rivers of ^Massachusetts 
are numerous, but unimportant for purposes of 
navigation. The Connecticut traverses the State 
from north to south It varies in width from 450 
feet to 100 feet, but its flow is broken by falls 
at vaiious points. On its western side it re- 
ceives the Deerfield and Westfield, and from the 
east Millers River and the Chicopee Though 
navigable for small craft it is chiefly important 
for its water power and for floating logs from 
the forests near its headwateis Betw’een the 
Taconic and the Hoosac Mountains flow' north 
and south, respectively, the Hoosac and Housa- 
tonic rivers, the former discharging into the 
Hudson, the latter into Long Island Sound The 
valleys of the Connecticut and its branches and 
the Housatonic are noted for their picturesque 
scenery Descending from New Hampshire, the 
Merriinac flow's for 35 miles through the north- 
eastern corner of tlie State, discharging into the 
Atlantic Ocean It is navigable for small craft 
as far as Haverhill, 15 miles from its mouth, but 
is valuable especially for its w'ater power. Other 
rivers important also chiefly for their water 
power are the C'oncord, emptying into the Merri- 
mac at Low'ell the Charles, discharging into 
Massachusetts Bay at Boston, and the Black 
stone and the Taunton, flowing south into Nar- 
ragansett Bay. The courses of the rivers are 
marked by broad reaches and sudden decline's, 
instead of uniform gradients Very many small 
glacial lakes are scattered over the State, espe- 
cially near Cape Cod There are excellent har- 
bors* at Fall River, New Bedford, Provincetown, 
Plymouth, Boston, Lynn, Marblehead, Salem, 
Gloucester, and Newbury port. Boston harbor 
is the most important harbor in the State. 
It is protected from the severe northeast storms 
by drumlins w'hich have been partly sub- 
merged and tied to the mainland by spits, but 
the small basin formed thereby acts as a catch- 
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ment for the sediment brought down by the 
rivers. South of Boston the inlets are all of 
the ^*hook spit” type, a prominent feature along 
this part of the coast, but only the harbor of 
Pro\ incetown is deep enough to accommodate 
the largest ocean ships. Buzzards Bay, the third 
largest indentation of the State, extends 30 miles 
inland to the west of Cape Cod, and contains 
New Bedford and Wareham harbors. The former 
18 one of the most important havens in the State. 

Climate. Massachusetts lies in the middle of 
the north temperate zone, yet, because of its 
proximity to the paths of the cyclonic and 
anticyclonic disturbances, it is strongly influ- 
enced by the north winds of winter and by the 
west and southwest winds of summer, bringing 
respectively the cold waves and the hot conti- 
nental air to the coast. The average temperatuie 
for January is between 25® F. and 30® F., and 
for July about 70® F. In Boston the highest 
temperature ever recorded is 104® F. and the 
lowest, 13® below zero F. Inland the winter ex- 
treme especially is fiequently exceeded There 
is an average annual precipitation of 40 inches 
and over, very evenly distributed through the 
year. The snowfall is rather heavy, ranging 
from 30 inches at the south coast to 60 inches 
in the northwestern counties. The average 
annual relative humidity ranges from 80 per 
cent on the islands at the southeast to less 
than 70 per cent in the northwestern coun- 
ties. The islands of Marthas Vineyard and 
Nantuclvet have an average wind velocity for the 
year of 14 miles per hour, the highest average 
recorded in the United States. Tlie normal wind 
direction for January is northwest, and for July 
IB southwest. 

Soil. The soil of the State is largely the re- 
sult of glacial erosion and deposition The harder 
ridges, overridden by the ice, were denuded of 
all soil, the debris of the granitic hills is too 
coarse and too new to invite cultivation 

The Triassic valley of the Connecticut River 
gives flat lands of exceeding fertility, while river 
and lake deposits of worked-over glacial till fur- 
nish many alluvial plains of very rich land, but 
of limited area 

Many glacial lakes are partly filled and are 
utilized as cranberry marshes. 

Geology. Massachusetts has a very complex 
geological history. At the beginning of Cam- 
brian time tliree mountain masses of granitic 
rock extenilcd across the State to the northeast, 
alternating with arms of the sea. Cambrian 
and Ordovician strata ^^ere deposited on the 
shore of the Champlain channel, west of Hoosac 
Mountain, in a narrow gulf, which extended 
from Gaspe Point to Worcester ; and in a trough 
extending from western Rhode Island via Ports- 
mouth to the Bay of Fundy. The Hoosac Moun- 
tain and its continuation in the Green Moun- 
tains represent the axis of the Appalachian 
mountain making in New England, and the older 
Paleozoic elastics to the west were very strongly 
metamorphosed — ^the limestones into marbles, the 
muds and gravels into slates and schists, and 
some of the sandstones into quartzites. In Car- 
boniferous time the whole State had been worn 
down to base level, and coal measures were de- 
posited in the Rhode Island-Nova Scotia basin 
and in the Gasp6-Worcester trough. In Triassic 
time there w’as an estuary in the Connecticut 
River valley extending to the north boundary of 
the State, with an average of 20 miles in width. 


This estuary was gradually filled with sand- 
stones, and during their formation there were 
great outfiows of trap rock. In the later Creta- 
ceous all New England was reduced to base 
level, the southeastern margin of Massachusetts 
being under a shallow sea, receiving deposits of 
clays, as at Gay Head in Marthas Vineyard. 
The State was involved in the uplift of the Ap- 
palachian region at the close of the Cretaceous, 
and was raised into a plateau of moderate eleva- 
tion. Massachusetts shared with the whole of 
New England in the denudation and eiosion of 
the Pleistocene glaciation. The ice moved south- 
ward and southeastw’ard across the State, dis- 
charging into the sea beyond Nantucket and 
Long Island and by deposition of its d^biis giv- 
ing reality as well as form to Nantucket, Mar- 
thas Vineyard, and Cape Cod. It stronglj’^ ac- 
centuated the south wai d-trending valleys, while 
the higher ridgeS weie denuded of soil and the 
ice, on receding to the north, left the State 
strewn with a mantle of drift. 

Mineral Production. Quarry products and 
clay are the chief mineral products. Mefisurcd 
by value, about GO per cent of the stone quarried 
is granite, which is used chiefly for building and 
monumental purposes Tlie quarrying of trap 
rock 18 next to that of granite in the value of 
the output, Massachusetts being one of the half- 
dozen States in wrhich the production of trap 
rock IS an important industry The total value 
of stone produced in 1913 was $4,096,372. Mas- 
sachusetts was for many years the largest pro- 
ducer of granite in the United States, but is 
now surpassed by Maine and Vermont. 

The chief clay products are common brick and 
brick for stove lining. The lime-burning indus- 
tiy 18 located in Berkshire County and is car- 
ried on independently of the marble-quarrying 
operations The production of lime in 1913 was 
130,365 tons, valued at $083,541 The produc- 
tion of sand and gravel in 1913 amounted to 
200,757 short tone, valued at $149,036 In ad- 
dition to the above, emery, fuller’s earth, gems, 
infusorial earth, quartz, sand-lime brick, and 
talc are produced. The total value of all min- 
erals produced in 1913 was $7,044,529. 

Agriculture. Of an approximate land area 
of 5,144,960 acres in 1910, 2,875,941 acres were 
in farms, which numbered 36,917. Improved 
land in farms in 1910 was 1,164,501 acres. The 
total value of farm property, including land, 
buildings, implements and machinery, domestic 
animals, poultry, and bees, in 1910, w^as $226,- 
474,025 The average value of all propel ty per 
farm was $6135 in 1910, while the average value 
of land per acre was $36 69. The number of 
farms operated by owners and managers, in 
1910, was 33,938. The native white farmers in 
1910 numbered 28,431, the foreign-born white 
farmers 8362, and the negro and other non- 
whites 124. Of the foreign-born white farmers 
the greater number came from Canada 

The table on page 205 gives the acreage, pro- 
duction, and value of the principal crops in 
1914. The figures are estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The total value of crops in 1909 was $31,948,- 
000 and the combined acreage of crops for which 
acreage was reported was 654,844, representing 
56.2 per cent of the total improved land in 
farms. The general character of agriculture is 
indicated by the fact that only 5.1 per cent of 
the total value of crops in 1909 was contributed 
by the cereals, while over one-third was con- 
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tributed by hay and forage and one-fourth by 
potatoes and other vegetables. In 1909, the 
production of hay and forage was 831,955 tons, 
valued at $11,280,989, with an acreage of 519,- 
503. Tlie total acreage of potatoes and other 
vegetables in 1909 was 61,086 and their value 


PRODUCTS 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Corn 

48,000 

2,256,000 

$1,918,000 

Oats 

9,000 

333,000 

186,000 

Rye 

3,000 

57,000 

58,000 

Potatoes 

27,000 

4.185.000 

2,971,000 

Hay 

480,000 

*634,000 

13,631,000 

Tobacco 

6,600 

til, 550 

2,044,000 


* Tons t Pounds 


$8,184,000. Excluding potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, tlie acreage of vegetables was 37,220, valued 
at $6,190,000. Tobacco had an acreage of 5521 
in that year, and the production amounted to 
9,549,306 pounds, \alued at .$1,218,060. The 
total value of orchard fiuits in 1900 'y,\as $2,074,- 
270, there being produced 2,703,679 bushels The 
most inijioitant of these fruits are apples, of 
which 2,550,2.59 bushels, valued at $1,780,290, 
■were giown in 1909. Other important oichaid 
fiuits are peaches and nectarines, pears, plums, 
and piunes. The most important of the small 
fiuit-^ are cranberries, which are giown' chielly 
in the maishy lands of Barnstable and Plymouth 
counties The acreage devoted to this fruit in 
1909 Mas 0577. Theie were produced 22,714,496 
(piarts, valued at $1,002,205 Next in point of 
lalue ivere fetraNvberi les Other small fruits 
groMn in impoilant quantities are blackberries, 
dewberries, raspberries, loganberries, and cur- 
rants The total quantity of small fiuits pro- 
duced in 1909 Avas 29,260,143 quarts, valued 
at $1,676,790. The grapes produced in 1909 
amounted to 1,132,838 pounds, valued at $30,858. 

"lobuceo has been raised in the valley of the 
Connecticut liner since earliest Colonial days 
In the groMing of flowers and plants Massachu- 
setts 18 one of tlie most important States The 
value of the floM^rs and plants grown in 1909 
was $2,455,467 The value of the maple sugar 
and maple sirup produced in the State in 1909 
was $77,559 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. As in 
otlier New England States, stock raising has 
suffcied from the effects of Western competi- 
tion. The development of intensive farming has 
necessitated an increase in the number of horses, 
and the rapid growth of the dairying industry 
has resulted in a gain in the number of dairy 
cows. The total value of live stock on the farms 
of the State in 1910 was $19,208,712. There 
were 252,416 cattle, valued at $9,348,076 On 
Jan. 1, 1915, the number of cattle other than 
milch cow-s w’as estimated at 83,000, with a \alue 
of $2,083,000; milch cows, 157,000, valued at 
$10,362,000, horses, 64,000, valued at $9,920,- 
000; sheep, 30,000, valued at $168,000, swine, 
108,000, valued at $1,674,000. The total value 
of fowls of all kinds in 1910 was $1,492,961 
The value of milk, cieam, and butter fat sold 
and butter and cheese made in 1909 was $15,- 
187,774. There were sold 64,496,692 gallons of 
milk, valued at $13,297,634, and 2,220,311 
pounds of butter, valued at $696,336 

Fisheries. The Massachusetts Bay Colony 
early recognized Ashing as one of the leading 
industries, in fact, second only to farming 


Special legislation was adopted whereby the 
Asheries were exempt from taxation, and ship 
carpenters and Ashermen from military duty. 
Boston bqgan to export Ash in 1633, and Ashing 
villages soon sprang up all along the coast. 
Gloucester became, as it still continues to be, 
the most prominent port in the world in the cod 
and mackerel Asheries off Newfoundland and 
Labiador. Whales were Arst caught off Nan- 
tucket in 1690, and New Bedford became famous 
in the whale Asheries, its whaling vessels fre- 
quenting the remotest seas This industry has 
steadily declined. The United States Fish Com- 
mission has extensive hatcheries, laboratory, and 
school at Woods Hole, and the State has hatch 
eries at Wilkinsonville and Winchester. In the 
items of investment and value of products the 
Ashing industry of Massachusetts in 1908 ex- 
ceeded that of all other States of the Union. It 
has over one-half of the investment in, more than 
half of the quantity of, and fully half of the 
value of, the products of the coast Asheries of 
New England. The products, derived chieAy 
from the numerous offshore Ashing banks extend- 
ing along the coast from Nantucket Shoals, 
Mass , to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, aie, 
in order of value, codfish, haddock, mackerel, 
ht^rring, pollack, haliliut, lobsters, hake, and nu- 
mcroub species of fish, etc . of less importance. In 
1908 there were 11,577 men engaged in fisheries. 
The capital in 1908 was estimated at $5,749,000. 
The value of the product for the same year was 
$7,095,000 The industry is concentrated almost 
entirely in the cities of Boston and Gloucester, 
paiticularly in the former The leturns for 
1908 show "that fully 50 jier cent of the industry 
W’as located in Essex County. 

Forest Products. The area of standing forest 
in 1908 w^as 8040 square miles, representing 
about 39 per cent of the area of the State 
Very little of this, however, was of any commer- 
cial value In 1909 there w^eie forest products 
to the value of $2,668,410 cut or produced on 
farms. The lumber sawed in 1913 amounted to 
224,580 M feet, board measure. 

Manufactures. Massachusetts is preemi- 
nently a manufacturing State, its early indus- 
tiial development being due in part to the fact 
that it contained one of the first permanent 
settlements of North America The superior 
w^ater-pow^er advantages which the State affords 
were largely instrumental in bringing about the 
establishment of a number of important mills 
and factories There were, in 1910, 12 cities wuth 
a population of over 50,000. There were also 
43 cities and towns having a population of over 
10,000 but less than 50,000. These 55 cities and 
towns contained 77 4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and were ci edited in 1909 with 82 9 per 
cent of the total value of its manufactures 

The raw materials used in the manufacturing 
industries of Massachusetts are for the most 
part produced elsewhere, and most of its manu- 
factured products are sold for consumption be- 
yond its borders. It has excellent steam-railw'ay 
facilities (see Transportation), and the network 
of electric railwavs is not only an important 
factor in connection wdth its manufactures, but 
adds greatly to its facilities for local trade. 
Massachusetts in 1909 was surpassed only by 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois in the 
value of manufactured products. The table on 
page 206 gives the most important figures rela- 
tive to manufactures in 1909 and in 1904 

There were, in 1909, 76 industries or industry 
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industries, Springfield, Fitchburg, Chelsea, Pea- 
body, Woburn, Taunton, Plymouth, Webster, 
North Adams, Clinton, Northampton, Adams, 
Newton, Methuen, Pittsfield, and Attleboro 
These by no means include all the important 
manufacturing cities of the State Nearly all 
cities, and many towns, are engaged in impor- 
tant manufactures of some sort Further in- 
formation in regard to these cities and towns 
will be found in their alphabetical place in other 
portions of this work 

Transportation. Massachusetts is well pro- 
vided with transportation facilities both by land 
and bv \iater Most of the railway lines centre 
in Boston and the mileage for the eastern end 
of the State is greatly in excess of that of the 
other parts Tlie first railroad in the United 
States was the Quincy Railroad, 3 miles long, 
constructed 111 1826-27 to convey granite from 
the Quincy quarries for the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment It was not, however, operated by steam. 
The Boston and Lowell steam railroad was 
opened in 1835. At about the same time roads 
were built to Providence and to Worcester, and 
by 1842 the lattei line had been extended to 
Albany One of the most important public works 
ever undertaken l)v the State was the construc- 
tion of the Hoosac Tunnel (see Tunnel) com- 
pleted in 1873 The total mileage of track of all 
kinds in 1014 was 4927, of wdiich 2125 was main- 
line track There w^ere in 1914 three important 
raihvav companic^s — the Boston and Albany, 061 ; 
Boston and Maine, 1067, and New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford, 1833 By a process of 
amalgamation which forms an interesting chap- 
ter in railroad history the Boston and Maine 
and most of the important trolley and steam- 
ship lines w^ere acquired by the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad This corpora- 
tion continued to hold them until 1014, when it 
was compelled by the United States govern- 
ment to relinquish its coiiti ol over the Bos- 
ton and Maine and its other holdings in the 
trolley and steamship companies in New Eng- 
land (See Railw\Y8 ) The development of 
electric railways has been an important factor 
m connection with manufactures, and they have 
added greatly to the facilities for local trade. 
The electric railway mileage in 1912 was 2328. 
The railw'ays are under the supervision of a 
State l^ublic Service commission, which has the 
power to regulate rates and charges. 

The State has been geneious in the construc- 
tion and repair of highways. In 1912 the high- 
W'ay commission was authorized to issue $5,000,- 
006 in scrip for the construction of State high- 
ways from 1913 to 1917. Maritime commeice 
has from the earliest days of the history of the 
State been of the greatest importance Boston, 
the second seaport in importance on the Atlantic 
coast, furnishes excellent opportunities for do- 
mestic and foieign commerce. The Cape Cod 
Canal, Avhich shortens the distance between Vine- 
yard Sound and Boston by 70 miles, was formally 
opened in July, 1914 (See Canal.) Several 
other cities and towns have good water facilities, 
w^hich augment to some extent the water traffic 
to and from Boston and ports outside the State 
Maritime commerce dates from the first days of 
the colony As early as 1631 Governor Winthrop 
launched, for coast trade, a bark called the 
Blessing of the Bay, and a few years later ves- 
sels were plying regularly between the various 
ports. Early in the eighteenth century there 
was a large West Indian trade. Many ships 


were also built for the French and Spaniards, 
who paid for them largely in rum and molasses 
After the Revolution an immense trade with the 
East Indies and with the African coast Avas de 
veloped Still later, notably between the years 
1840 and 1860, the clippers built at East Bos- 
ton and Newburyport were the fastest ships then 
known, and earned on no small share of tlie 
woild’s freighting. The outbreak of the CiviJ 
War, however, nearly parah’^zed the commerce ol 
American shipowners, and it has ncvei fully re 
vived There are several lines of steamers run 
ning from New York to Boston There are alsc 
several steamship lines connecting Avith Europe 
and the West Indies The customs districts 
are Barnstable, Boston, and CharlestoAA n. Fall 
River, Gloucester, Marblehead, New Bedford, 
Newburyport, Plymouth, Salem, and Beverly 
The total imports received in Boston and Charles 
town in 1913 amounted to $146,599,451, and the 
exports from these ports were valued at 
$69,552,657 

Banks. The first commercial bank in the 
Colonics is said to haA^e been established in Bos 
ton in 1686. The Massachusetts Land Bank Ava^; 
started in 1739, but all Colonial banks A^e^e pro 
hibitcd in 1740 The Massachubctts Bank, or 
ganized in Boston 111 Februaiy, 1784, AA’as the 
first local bank in the State and the second in 
the Union The Union Bank of Boston was char 
tered in 1792. By the beginning of the nine 
teenth century five banks had been incorporated 
in the State Massachusetts Avas the first State 
to require (1803) semiannual bank reports to bp 
sworn to bv the directors Thus its banks Avere 
put on a firmer basis and passed through the 
panic of 1808-09 in better shape tlian the other 
New England banks as a rule In 1814 again the 
Massachusetts banks showed then superior 
strength A comprehensive banking law was 
enacted in 1829, with stiingent ])roAisions as to 
capitalization and limits of circulation Yet 
these Avere evaded during the speculative i^gime 
of 1830-36, as a consequence in the financial de- 
pression 1837-44, 32 banks failed In 1838, how- 
ever, a system of official examination of banks 
by a board of bank commissioners was adopted. 
The banking law of 1857 provided for one com- 
missioner. Under this improved system there 
was only one bank failure 111 the panic of 1857 
When the system of national banks was intro- 
duced State banks of discount were prohibited 
and do not exist at present The necessity for 
loans on real estate (which the national banks 
are prohibited from making) led to the devel- 
opment of trust companies Savings banks are 
numerous and popular, and tlieir investment and 
general management aie strictly regulated by 
law On Sept. 12, 1914, there were 172 national 
banks, with cayiital $55,842,500, surplus $36,403,- 
925, cash, etc, $11,163,699, loans $.347,016,143, 
and deposits $327,909,915, 69 loan and trust 
companies, with an aggregate capital of $25,438,- 
800, surplus of $22,666,025, cash $23,428,307, 
loans of $242,351,487, and deposits $296,104,997 ; 
196 savings banks, with 2,305,340 depositors and 
deposits of $895,178,637 

Government. The constitution of Massachu- 
setts was agreed upon by delegates of the people 
in convention which was held at Cambridge be- 
tween Sept. 1, 1779, and March 2, 1780, when 
the convention adiourned to meet on the first 
Wednesday of the ensuing June In the mean- 
time the constitution was submitted to the 
people, who approved of it by a two-thirds vote. 
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The constitution has been amended many times. 
Amendments may be proposed in the General 
Court, and if agreed to by a majority of the 
Senators and two-thirds of the members of the 
House of Representatives present and voting 
thereon, are referred to the next General Court 
If this court agrees to the proposition in the 
same manner it shall be submitted to the people, 
and if approved by them by a majority vote, be- 
comes a part of the constitution. 

Legislative — The legislative department con- 
sists of a Senate and a House of Repi esentativcs 
and is known as the General Court of Massachu- 
setts The General Court meets everv year on 
the first Wednesday in January The House 
of Representatives consists of 240 members ap- 
portioned to the several counties of the Com- 
monwealth The Senate is’tlie first branch of 
the Legislature. It has power to try all im- 
peachments brought by the House. The two- 
thirds veto of each House overrides the Gover- 
nor's veto 

Executive — The supreme executive magistrate 
IS the Governor He is chosen annually, and at 
the time of his election must have been an in- 
habitant of the Commonwealth for seven years 
next preceding. There is a Council composed of 
eight membeis, elected annually for the purpose 
of advising the Governor, W’hieh exereibes the 
power of chief executive when both the offices 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor are vacant 
OtluT executive officials are the Seeretarv, Treas- 
uiei. Receiver General, Auditor, and Attorney- 
General. They are elected annually and hold 
ofhee for the same length of time as the 
Governor 

Judiciary — Judicial officers are appointed by 
the Governor wuth the consent of the Council 
and they liold office during good behavior They 
may be removed from office by the Governor 
upon the address of both Houses of the Legi-sla- 
ture. The supreme judicial court consists of 
a Chief Justice and six associate lustiees. The 
superior couit consists of a Chief Justice and 15 
associate justices Each county has a probate 
couit and a court of msolveiicv, wdiich are dis- 
tinct in their jurisdiction, powders, etc , but have 
the same judge and register These courts are 
held by the judge of probate and insolvency ap- 
pointed for the county, but the judges of the 
several counties may, in case of necessity or 
convenience, interchange services 

Suffrage and Elections — Every male citizen 
of 21 years of age and upward, excepting 
paupers and persons under guardianship, w^ho 
shall have resided within the Commonwealth 
one year and within the towm or district in which 
he may claim a right to vote six calendar months 
next preceding any election of Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Senators, or Representatives, 
has a light to vote. No person shall have the 
right to vote or be eligible to office under the 
constitution who shall not be able to read the 
constitution in the English language and WTite 
his name. These provisions do not apply to any 
person prevented by physical disabili^ from 
complying with its requisitions. The election 
for the choice of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Senators, and Representatives is held on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, annually. The Legislature of 1907 passed 
an Act codifying the laws relative to caucuses 
and elections. In every city except Boston there 
is a board of registrars of voters, consisting of 
four persons appointed by the mayor with the 


approval of the board of aldermen, and in every 
towm having less than 300 voters registered, the 
selectmen and the town clerk constitute a board 
of registrars of voters Each political party 
annually elects a State committee, the members 
of which hold office for one year from the first 
day of January next following their election 
Cities and towns may adopt the provisions of 
the law for nominating by primaries Nomina- 
tions of candidates for any offices may be made 
by nomination papers and signed in the aggre- 
gate by not less than 1000 voters for each candi- 
date There is a State ballot-law commission, 
consisting of three persons appointed by the 
Governor for a term of three years The names 
of all candidates except for presidential electors 
must be arianged under the designation of the 
office in alphabetical order. There are severe 
penalties for corrupt practices in elections. 
Nominations for Senator or Representative are 
made by a direct plurality vote in accordance 
With an Act approved by the people in 1910, and 
by the terms of a provision passed in 1911 the 
nomination of candidates of political parties 
for all offices to be filled bv State election ex- 
cept the office of presidential elector and the 
election of district members of State commit- 
tees, members of ward and towm committees, and 
of delegates to State conventions of political 
parties, shall be by direct plurality vote in pri- 
maries Business corporations are prohilnted 
from making political contributions The Legis- 
lature of 1912 passed a measure providing for 
the direct election of delegates to national con- 
ventions and making piovision for the expres- 
sion of preference for candidates for President 
and Vice Piesident of the United States The 
Legislature of 1913 amended the election lawm 
so as to permit questions of instruction on pub- 
lic policies to be submitted to the voters on the 
official ballot Women have the right to vote for 
school committees 

Local and Municipal Oovernment . — ^Municipal 
governments may be established by the General 
Court in towns exceeding 12,000 population, 
with the consent and upon the application of a 
ma]oiity of the inhabitants. Unincoiporated 
towms are governed by selectmen elected annu- 
ally at towm meetings. Cities and towms may 
adopt the commission foim of government 

Miscellaneous VonstitutionaU ond Statutory 
Provisions — Wilful desertion for three years, 
failure to provide for that period, and habitual 
drunkenness are among the causes for w'hicli 
divorces are gi anted. It is unlaw’ful for any 
person, partnership, or association to require an 
employee engaged in any commercial occupation 
to do on Sunday the usual work of his occupa- 
tion unless such employee is allowed during the 
SIX days next ensuing 24 consecutive hours with- 
out labor. Gambling and betting in public 
places are forbidden There are strict child- 
labor law's and measures providing for wmrk- 
men’s compensation and labor arbitration. The 
manufacture and sale of cocaine are prohibited 
There are stringent laws against white-slave 
traffic Women, and children under 18 years of 
age, are prohibited from being employed more 
than 54 hours a week in manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishments. Every town and city 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants is required to 
maintain a dispensary for the discovery, treat- 
ment, and supervision of needy residents afflicted 
with tuberculosis. Counties are permitted to 
establish pension systems for their employees. 
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There is a retirement system for State employ- 
ees, which IS practically an assisted old age pen- 
sion. There are stringent pure-food laws, and 
the Legislature of 1913 passed a measure pro- 
viding for mothers* pensions By the same Leg- 
islature a uniform mairiage law was passed 
The sale of liquor in the State is regulated by 
municipal and town local option laws which 
went into effect in 1881 

Finance. In matters of finance and taxation 
Massachusetts has always been one of tlie most 
progressive of the States The Colony in 1646 
introduced a system of direct taxation and a 
poll tax, and soon after a “faculties” tax, W’hich 
had income as a basis. The first Treasurer’s 
leport was published in 1655. When Massachu- 
setts was reoigani/ed in 1690 under a piovincial 
charter direct taxation upon property and a 
poll tax W'ere again made the main foundation 
of the revenue system. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century lotteries were established for 
many extraoi dinary and even normal needs of 
the Treasury Tlie system was abandoned in 
1765, onlv to be reestablished at tlie advent of 
the Revolution The direct debt in 1786 was 
$5,000,000 and the State’s share of the national 
t«ebt was as much moie The immediate curient 
liabilities in that year were $1,500,000. A large 
pait of this debt was, however, assumed by the 
Federal government in 1790 Up to 1794 the 
State debt was almost canceled In the €\iily 
part of the nineteenth centuiy a well-regulated 
system of taxation of corporations grew up. 
In 1812 banks were taxed, and insuiaiice com- 
panies after 1832 During the Civil War the 
public debt gicatly increased At one time it 
amounted to more than $32,000,000 By 1871, 
however, it had been reduced to $16,573,000, for 
the payment of which theie was cieated a sink- 
ing fund of $8,261,000. On account of many 
railroad loans and other public improv<‘ments 
the debt again giew rapidly in the seventies, but 
it was alw avs vv ell provided by the sinking fund 
On Dec 1, 1914, tlie debt amounted to $112,964,- 
662 The sinking-fund assets amounted to $38,- 
263,060, leaving the net debt $84,701,602 This 
ma^ be divided into two parts — the direct debt, 
w^hich IS an obligation incurred for the lienefit 
of the entire State, and the coiitingeiit debt, 
which, while a direct debt, has been incurred for 
the benefit of 41 cities and towns in the vicinity 
of and including Boston, called the metropolitan 
district Ihis was incurred to aid m the ad- 
ministiation of certain improvements, such as 
the construction of water, sew^er, and park sys- 
tems, etc The various cities and towns benefited 
refund this amount by means of sinking-fund 
assessments levied by State boards of com- 
missioners and paid at the same time and in 
the same manner as State taxes The per capita 
debt, which in 1880 was $11.66, had increased 
to $23 49 in 1914 Massachusetts has a larger 
debt than any other State except New York. 
The report of the Receiver General showed a cash 
balance on hand on Dec. 1, 1913, of $8,220,590. 
The total receipts for the fiscal year 1914 
amounted to $43,241,099 and the total expendi- 
tures were $43,386,669, leaving a balance on 
hand on Dec 1, 1914, of $8,075,020. 

Militia. In 1910 there were 760,324 men of 
militia age. The organized militia numbered 
452 officers and 5341 enlisted men. 

Population. The population by decades has 
been as follows. 1790, 378,000, i800, 422,000; 
1810, 472,000; 1820, 523,000, 1830, 610,000, 


1840, 737.000, 1850, 994,000; 1860, 1,231,000; 
1870, 1,457,000; 1880, 1,783,000; 1890,2,238,000; 
1900, 2,805,000; 1910, 3,366,416. Population 
on July 1, 1914, was 3,605,522; 1920, 3,852,356. 
In 1910 Massachusetts ranked sixth in popu- 
lation among the States In density of popu- 
lation it ranked second, with 418 8 persons to 
the square mile The native-born white popu- 
lation with native parents was 1,103,429, being 
32 8 pel cent of the total The native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage numbered 1,170,447. 
There were 1,051,050 foreign-born whites, rep- 
resenting 31 2 pel cent of the total population, 
and 38,055 negroes. The rural population was 
241,049. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the people of Massachusetts were al- 
most w'^holly of English descent Two move- 
ments, hovxcver, wrought a vast change with 
respect to lace The first of these was a migra- 
tion westward of the native population. The 
other was the great influx of foreigners, chiefly 
fiom Ii eland and Canada, those from the latter 
country being mainly of French descent 

The growth of the manufacturing industries 
has resulted in a large uriian population. Un- 
like most States, females formed the ma]ority of 
the population This is due chiefly to the west- 
ward emigration and an increased opportunity 
for females to find employment in the mills and 
at domestic service.^ The total numbei of males 
in 1910 was 1. 655.248, and of females 1,711,168 
There vveie, in 1910, 71 cities or towns having 
a population of 8000 or ovei This is largci 
than the number contained in any other State. 
In 1910 the population of Boston (qv), the 
laigest cilv, v\as 670,585 The Cbtimated pojiu- 
lation of the city in 1914 v\ms 733 802 Other 
large cities v\ith their estimated })opulation8 in 
1914 are as follows Worcester, 157.732, Fall 
River, 125.443. Lcwell, 111.004. Camluidge, 
110,357, New Bedfoid, 111,230, Lvnn, 97,207, 
Spiingfield, 100.375, Lawience, 95,834, Somer- 
ville, 83,881, Ihdvoke, 62,852. Biockton, 64.043, 
Malden, 48,979, Haverhill, 47,071, Salem, 46,- 
994 , Newton, 42,455 , Fitchburg, 40,507 , Taun- 
ton, 35,631, Chelsea, 32,452 All of the above 
are estimates of the United States Census 
Bui eau. 

Education. The establishment of public 
schools was one of the fiist concerns of the 
settleis of Massachusetts The first free school 
was organized in 1635, and Harvard College was 
founded in the following year A statute en- 
acted in 1647 piovided that each town having 
50 families should maintain a school to teach 
the children to read and write, and that each 
U)wn having 100 families should provide a 
grammar school to fit youths for college This 
statute was the foundation for all suceeeding 
educational legislation, and it has resulted in 
a system w^hich is one of the best in the world. 
The State Board of Education w’as created in 
1837. Its first secretary was Horace Mann, and 
his reports and labors gave impulse and vigor 
to the schools of the entire Union. The local 
unit of organization is the town (township), 
each having a school committee apjiointed by 
the people and a skilled superintendent ap- 
pointed by the committee The central coordi- 
nating and supervisory body is the State Board 
of Education, and between it and the local or- 
ganizations stand the agents of the State Board, 
each of whom has his particular district or his 
special pliase of educational work to oversee. 
This system brings about efficiency and uni- 
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formity. Ample financial support is provided 
by taxation and by the income from the State 
school fund, which was established in 1834 from 
proceeds derived from the sale of lands in the 
State of Maine, and from the claims of Massa- 
chusetts upon the United States for military 
services. This fund on Jan 1, 1913, amounted 
to $5,000,000. The excellent results obtained 
from the administration of the school system 
are shown by the fact that of a total population 
of 2,742,684 of 10 years of age and over in 
1910, the illiterates numbered only 141,541, or 
5 2 per cent, and if the foreign-born white 
population were eliminated the percentage of 
illiteracy would be only 0 4 per cent, or 3428. 
Among the negroes of the State the percentage 
of illiteracy in 1910 was 8 1. According to the 
thiiteenth census the total number of persons 
of school age (5 to 20 years) in 1910 was 
941,376, and of these 614,105 attended school. 
According to figures furnished by the State 
Board of Education the number of different pu- 
pils of all ages in public schools during the 
school year ending July 1, 1913, was 557,211 
The total number of teachers on that date was 
16,979, of whom 15,292 were females and 1687 
were males. 

In 1909 the Board of Education was re- 
organized and a commissioner and two deputies 
were appointed Towns which have a valuation 
not exceeding $2,500,000 share in the income 
of the State school fund. Such towns are also 
required to belong to superintendency unions, 
the superintendents of which are paid in part 
from contributions by the State A number of 
these towns also receive aid from the State, 
either in the shape of the $500 grant for main- 
taining a high school or reimbursement for the 
payment of tuition pupils attending a high 
school m another town or city. Particular at- 
tention has been given to the subject of voca- 
tional education. A number of cities in the 
State maintain day and evening industrial 
schools. 

The number of public day schools on June 
30, 1912, was 12,396, and in these were 16,433 
teacheis The high schools numbered 270, with 
2728 teachers and 69,319 pupils The total ex- 
penditure for high-school support was $3,990,923 
There were 342 evening schools, with 2134 teach- 
ers and 63,272 pupils The total expenditure 
for public schools in 1912 was $18,769,204. The 
cost of the public schools per child in that year 
was $30 87 There were 47 incorporated acade- 
mies, with 7000 pupils. Attendance in acade- 
mies has decreased owing largely to the in- 
creasing excellence of the high schools The 
Legislature of 1913 passed a measure of great 
importance providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of continuation schools and courses 
of instruction for working children. 

There are State normal schools at Bridge- 
water, Westfield, Hyannis, Fitchburg, Lowell, 
and Salem. There is also a State Normal Art 
School at Boston. While the State system of 
education does not include higher institutions of 
learning, excepting normal colleges, these have 
been amply provided by private enterprise The 
oldest collegiate institution is Harvard Univer- 
sity at Cambridge. The others are Amherst 
College at Amherst, Boston University at Boston, 
Tufts College at Tufts College Station, Med- 
ford, Williams College at Willianistown, Clark 
College and University at Worcester, the College 
of the Holy Cross at Worcester, and Boston Col- 


lege, Boston. Colleges for women are Badcliffe 
College, affiliated with Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Smith College at Northampton, Mount 
Holyoke College at South Hadley; Wellesley Col- 
lege at Wellesley, and Simmons College in Bos- 
ton Scientific and technical colleges are the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst 
(co-educational) ; the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Boston; and the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute at Worcester. Details in re- 
gard to these institutions will be found under 
their titles. The theological institutions in- 
clude Andover Theological Seminary, now afiil- 
iated with Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Newton Theological Seminary (Baptist) at New- 
ton; Harvard Divinity School (nonsectarian) 
at Cambridge, New Church Theological School 
at Cambridge, Boston University School of 
Theology (nonsectarian), under Methodist au- 
spices, Protestant Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge , and Tufts College Divinity School 
(Universalist) at Tufts College Station, Med- 
ford Medical schools include the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in Boston, Tufts College Medical School, 
and the Boston University School (homoeo- 
pathic) There is an Industrial School for Deaf 
Mutes at Beverly, and schools for the deaf in 
Bandol])h and Northampton 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
institutions are under the direction of the State 
Board of Chanties, and the penal and reforma- 
tory institutions are administered by a Board 
of Prison Commissioners The institutions un- 
der the supervision of the Board of Chanties 
are the State Infirmary at Tewksbury, the State 
Farm at Bridgewater, the Norfolk Stote Hospi- 
tal, the Lvnian School for Boys at Westborough, 
the Industrial School for Boys at Shirley, the 
State Industrial School for Gills at Lancaster, 
the Massacliusetts Hospital School at Canton, 
the North Reading State Sanatorium, the Rut- 
land State Sanatorium, the Lakeville State San- 
atorium, the Wakefield Sanatoiium, and the 
Penikese Hospital (for lepers) on Penikese 
Island The supervisoiy powers of the board 
over these institutions extend to the right of 
investigation and recommendation as to any 
matters relating to the institutions, but the ad- 
ministration of each is vested m a separate 
board of tiustees I he total number of persons 
under care in these institutions in 1913 was 
about 20,000, and the cost of administration is 
about $1,500,000 j^early In addition to those 
institutions there are many private hospitals 
and institutions for the education of special 
classes Ihe&e include Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind at Water- 
town, the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded at Waltham, the State Hospital at 
Tevksbury, the Hospital for Inebriates at Fox- 
borough, and Hospital for Epileptics at Monson. 
In addition to these there are many city and 
town almshouses and over 500 voluntary chari- 
table homes and asylums. The prisons include 
the State Prison in Boston, the Massachusetts 
Reformatory at Concord, the Refoimatory for 
Women at Sherborn, the prison camp and hos- 
pital at Rutland, and the State Farm at Bridge- 
water. The prison population at the end of 1913 
was about 6000. Convicts in the prisons and 
houses of correction work only undei the public- 
account system. Both in the State and county 
institutions the labor of prisoners is under the 
supervision of the General Superintendent of 
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Prisons. Prison-made goods must be sold to 
public institutions instead of in the open market. 

The State Board of Charities is vested with 
greater power than is commonly exercised by 
similar boards in other States, and its admin- 
istration has resulted in many improvements, 
such as the curtailment of unnecessary aid, 
which creates rather thah lessens pauperism, and 
the more judicious treatment of children who 
may require the attention of State authorities 
The tendency in the latter kind of cases is to 
find homes for or board children in private 
families rather than in institutions, great care 
being taken to find proper homes and to keep 
in close touch AMth children placed therein. 

Eeligion. In the Colonial period the popula- 
tion belonged mainly to the Congregational 
church Before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Baptists and Methodists had become 
prominent and are now leading denominations. 
In the caily part of the nineteenth century 
Massachusetts became the centie of Unitarian- 
ism in the United States With the coming of 
large numbers of Irish about the middle of the 
nineteenth century the Roman Catholic church 
for the first time became prominent, and it is 
now much stronger than any one of the Protes- 
tant denominations. The Episcopalian, Univer- 
salist, and Christian Scientist are also leading 
sects 

History. In 1602 Bartholomew Gosnold 
(qv) effected a settlement on Cutty hunk 
Island, between Buzzards Bay and Vineyard 
Sound, but the colony was abandoned after thiee 
weeks The first successful attempt at coloniza- 
tion was made by a band of Pilgrims, 102 in 
number, who came from Leyden in Ilolland 
They weie a Puritan sect, known as Separatists 
or Browni&ts, who had fled from England to 
Ilolland in 1608, to escape peisecution and, 
weary of living m a foreign land, had determined 
to found a place of refuge in America. Through 
a company of merchant adventurers a patent 
was obtained from the Council for New England 
for a settlement within the limits of “Virginia.” 
They set sail from Delftshaven, July 22, 1620, 
and from Plymouth in England on September 
6. It was their intention to settle south of the 
Hudson River, but storms drove the Mayfiouer 
to the neighborhood of Cape Cod, and on De- 
cember 11 (December 21 N. S, the anniversary 
of Forefathers’ Day being celebrated on De- 
cember 22) the emigrants landed at Plymouth. 

Before landing they drew up and subscribed 
to a compact or frame of government for the 
new settlement, and elected John CarAer Gov- 
ernor for one year Shortly after landing they 
entered into a treaty of peace with the Indian 
chief Massasoit and his tribe, which remained 
unbroken for a long time. Within four months 
44 of the colonists died from exposure to the 
cold and the lack of wholesome food, and for 
two years they suffered many privations, but in 
1623 they were relieved by a bountiful harvest. 
Others from the Leyden church joined them and, 
by 1631, 600 persons — ^nearly the whole of that 
body — had emigrated. In 1624 the property of 
the Colony, which had been held as common, 
was divided among the settlers; in 1627 the 
rights of the trading company were bought out, 
and two years later a patent confirming the colo- 
nists’ right to the territory they had occupied 
was issued to Governor Bradford and others. 
The Colony grew up in practical independence 
and, organized as a perfect democracy, it car- 


ried on its government without any royal sanc- 
tion. By 1640 there were eight towns with 
2500 inhabitants in the Plymouth Colony. Out- 
side the limits of the Colony several scattered 
settlements were made in Boston harbor be- 
tween 1623 and 1628. 

In 1628 an expedition organized by an English 
company and commanded by John Endicott 
landed at Salem TTie company had obtained a 
grant of the territory lying between the At- 
lantic and Pacific and extending to a point 3 
miles south of the river Charles and 3 miles 
north of the river Merrimac. After persistent 
efforts a royal patent was obtained for “the 
Governor and company” of the Massachusetts 
Bay, and the associates were constituted a body 
politic, with a Governor, deputy, and 18 assist- 
ants to be annually elected, and a general as- 
sembly of the freemen, with legislative powers 
to meet four times in a year, or oftener if 
necessary. Measures contrary to English laws 
and statutes were forbidden by the charter, but 
religious liberty was not named in the docu- 
ment, though this was the ultimate aim of the 
emigrants. In 1629 the colony was reenforced 
and the government and patent of the companv 
wore transferred from London to New England 
The old officers resigned, giving place to others 
chosen from among those who vreie about to emi- 
grate, John Winthrop being elected Governor. 
The Colony grew rapidly. The conflict between 
the Puritans and Chailes I brought about a 
large emigration to Massachusetts, and between 
1630 and 1640 about 20,000 persons arrived in 
the Colony Charlestown, Boston, Watertown, 
Dorchester, Roxhury, Mystic, Saugus (Lynn), 
and other places were settled at this peiiod 
The settlers of Massachusetts Bay, as distin- 
guished from the Plymouth pilgrims, 'were 
wealthy, and as a rule of a higher social class 
They came in congregations under the lead of 
their ministers, who were graduates of the Eng- 
lish unn^ersities Fraternal lelations Avere 
quickly established betAAcen the two colonics, 
lioAveA-er. Education Avas fostered from the be- 
ginning Haivard College was founded in 1636, 
and in 1642 a system of public schools was or- 
ganized Having no charter to occasion dis- 
putes, Plymouth Colony prospered peacefully 
and monotonously, and its history is unmarred 
bv records of religious narrowness, but Massa- 
chusetts Bay was in turmoil from the first, 
owing to its theocratic government and the 
stern and arbitrary conduct of the magistrates 
It was the desire to escape from the yoke of the 
Massachusetts theocracy that led to the settle- 
ment of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Preju- 
diced by the dissensions between magistrates 
and people and by the fear that the Colony 
would become independent, the crown demanded 
back the charter in 1634; but the colonists 
evaded the order, made preparations to resist, 
and were fortunate in having attention diverted 
from them by the political troubles in England. 
To strengthen itself, the Bay government ex- 
acted an oath of allegiance in 1633-34, and 
that he had opposed this oath as well as the 
patent was the main reason for the banishment 
of Roger Williams (q.v.). The banishment of 
Anne Hutchinson (qv.) and the hanging of 
Quakers were excused by the authorities on the 
ground that their teaclnngs endangered the sta- 
bility of the government; and the same spirit 
was at the basis of the act which made Church 
membership a qualification for the franchise, and 
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finally made the Congregational the established 
church of the Colony (1651). In 1643 Massa- 
chusetts Bay united with Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven to form the New England Con- 
federacy, for protection against the Indians and 
the Dutch 

The restoration of the Stuarts was followed 
by fresh disputes with the crown, but in 1662 
the King confirmed the Massachusetts charter 
and made a conditional promise of amnesty for 
past political offenses. He insisted, however, 
upon his right to interfere in the affairs of the 
Colony, required the complete toleration of the 
Church of England, the taking of an oath of 
allegiance, and the administration of justice in 
his name. Commissioneis were sent over from 
England to investigate the affairs of the Colony, 
but they met with defiance from the magistrates 
and coiild accomplish nothing. The contest with 
the crown continued in spite of the pressure 
of the Indian War (1675-76), in >chich the New 
England Colonies were plunged. (See Philip, 
Kino ) Charles II was incensed at the inde- 
pendent course of the Colony in assuming cer- 
tain sovereign powers, as it had done in coming 
money or taking possession of the Maine set- 
tlements. The English merchants were irri- 
tated l)y the active trade that was earned on 
illegally vith the West Indies and Europe Ed- 
ward Randolph (qv ) urged on the English 
government against the Colony, and Massa- 
chusetts, under its theocracy, on its side, would 
make no concession. In 1684 the charter of the 
Colony was declared forfeited, the Gcneial Court 
was dissolved, and a royal commission super- 
seded the charter government In 1686 Sir 
Edmund Andros uas made Governor and ruled 
without restraint and without sense When news 
of the landing of William of Orange in England 
ariived, the people of Boston threw Andros into 
prison, reinstated the old magistrates, and re- 
vived the General Court In 1692 a new charter 
was granted uniting Massacliusetts Bay and 
Plvmouth Its terms, however, were less favor- 
able than the old charter, in that the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Secietary were to be ap- 
pointed by the King, and the members of the 
Assembly were to he elected by freeholders in- 
stead of Church members. In 1692-93 the witch- 
craft d(*lusion broke out in Salem and vicinity, 
but tlie excitement was short-lived and was con- 
fined to a limited area. (See Witchcraft ) 
In 1703-04 and 1722-25 there 'were wars with 
the Indians The Colony aided England zeal- 
ously in her contest with Fiance, notably in the 
capture of Port Royal (1690) and of Louisburg 
(1745) (See Peppereix, William ) In the 
early French and Indian wars the settlers of 
western Massachusetts suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Indians, towns like Haverhill and 
Deerfield were subjected to pillage, many of the 
inhabitants were massacred and the survivors 
led away into captivity. In 1765 the population 
of Massachusetts was about 240,000, falling into 
well-defined classes, but all equal in political 
power and held firmly together by the conscious- 
ness of a common origin and the possession of a 
common creed The austerity of seventeenth- 
century Puritanism had passed away in great 
measure, but Church and state were still con- 
nected, and the Great Revival of 1740 showed 
how deeply faith lay routed in the hearts of the 
people. The first printing press had been 
brought over in 1639, and a newspaper, the 
Boston Netos Letter, was issued in 1704. Edu- 


cational institutions were being constantly 
founded. Property was well diffused, though 
for half a century after 1690 the Colony suf- 
fered from a reckless financial policy, which 
Hooded the country with paper money. In re- 
sistance to the arbitrary acts of the British 
Parliament Massachusetts was the pioneer. The 
struggle against the writs of assistance and the 
famous speech of James Otis (May, 1761) 
marked the opening of the contest which ended 
in independence The opposition to the Stamp 
Act, the Boston massacre, the destruction of the 
tea in Boston harbor, the closing of the poit of 
Boston, and the virtual annulment of the char- 
ter followed in rapid succession In October, 
1774, the General Court resolved itself into a 
Provincial Congress and proceeded to erect an 
independent State government The organiza- 
tion of a militia and the storing of supplies led 
to Lexington and Concoid (For military opera- 
tions during the Revolution, see United States ) 
In the war Massachusetts took the leading part, 
though her population was by no means united 
in the cause of the Revolution. Among the 
Loyalists who were banished or who voluntarily 
abandoned their homes were many of the most 
prominent and wealthy families In 1780 a 
constitution was adopted, and by the Bill of 
Rights, prefixed to it, slavery, as was subse- 
quently decided by the courts, was abolished. In 
1786 the rising known as Shays’s lebellion, oc- 
casioned by heavy taxes and the poverty of the 
people, occurred in the western part of the 
State. The Anti -Federalist element in the State 
was pow^erful till 1797, and the United States 
Constitution was ratified in January, 1788, by 
the close vote of 187 to 168. After 1797 the Fed- 
eralist party became predominant, the opposition 
to the War of 1812 was bitter, and delegates 
from Massachusetts participated in the Hartford 
Convention (q\" ) The State remained stub- 
bornly Federalist long after the party had dis- 
appeared everywhere else, and as a result it took 
little interest in national affairs. Witli the pass- 
ing of the Fedeialist party greater liberty of 
thought eame into the fields of polities and re- 
ligion In 1815 “dissenters” w^ere released from 
paying taxes to support Congregational minis- 
ters, and in 1833 the Congiega'tional church was 
disestablished. Educational development contin- 
ued under all regimes In 1739 Williams College 
and in 1821 Amherst College were founded, and 
in 1837 a State Board of Education was created. 
The antislavery movement had its birth in 
Massachusetts, and at Boston William Lloyd 
Garrison (q.v ) began the publication of the 
Liberator on Jan 1, 1831 Abolitionism grew 
rapidly after 1840 and was favored in its growth 
by such episodes as the capture of the runaway 
slave Shadrach in the streets of Boston in 1851 
and of Anthony Burns in 1854 In the Civil 
War, under the administration of the patriotic 
Governor, John A. Andrew, the state contributed 
nearly 160,000 men to the Union armies. 

Legislation since the Civil War has dealt 
largely with the questions of the liquor trade, 
the regulation of corporations, municipal gov- 
ernment, the civil service, and labor As early 
as 1853 a law reducing the working day from 12 
hours to 10 'W'as passed Since then the State 
has been active in caring for the industrial 
classes, to such an extent, indeed, that after 
1895 the depressed condition of the textile trades 
was attributed by some to the fact that em- 
ployers were unduly hampered by oppressive 
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State regulations passed to protect labor and 
could not meet the competition of the rising 
manufactures of the South. In 1898 and sub- 
sequent years a succession of strikes among the 
mill operatives caused great distress among the 
working classes 

The period after the Civil War witnessed the 
rise of many political movements. The tem- 
perance question came into prominence in 1867; 
the question of the admission of women to the 
suffrage was agitated up to 1880, the national 
Labor party exerted great influence in 1878 
From 1858 to 1874 the State government was 
Republican. In 1874 the Democrats elected their 
candidate for Governor on an antiprohibition 
platform, in 1882 they weie victorious with 
Benjamin F Butler as their candidate. In 1890 
the revelation of corruption in the Legislature 
brought about the choice of a Democratic Gov- 
ernor in the person of William E Russell, w’hose 
great popularity caused him to be reelected in 
1891 and 1892 Until 1909 the State was Re- 
publican by heavy majorities Curtis Guild, Jr., 
was elected Governor in 1906 and reelected in 
1907. At the presidential election of 1908 Taft 
carried the State with 265,966 votes to 155,453 
for Bryan Eben S. Draper, Republican, was 
elected Governor, and was reelected in 1909, but 
by a greatly reduced plurality, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was defeated bv Eugene N 
Foss, a former Republican, who lan as an in- 
dependent candidate on a so-called Progressive- 
Democratic ticket. Mr Foss made his cam- 
paign on the issue of the tariff The Republi- 
cans elected the other State officers. H C 
Lodge, whose term in the Senate expired in 
1911, was reelected by the Legislature in Jan- 
uary of that year. In the State election in 
1911 Governor Foss was reelected and was again 
the only Democratic official ^ho iias successful 

Massachusetts was one of the hardest-fought 
battle fields in the presidential election of 1912. 
The Progressive party was aggressive and both 
Mr Roosevelt and Mr Taft made notable ad- 
dresses. As a result of the division in the Re- 
publican party Wilson earned the State with 
173,208 votes compared with 155,948 for Taft 
and 142,228 for Roo8e\elt Foss was again 
reelected governor. The Democrats also elected 
the Lieutenant Governor and Secretary of State 
Mr Foss was a candidate for reelection again 
in 1913, but was defeated in the primaries. In 
the election on November 5 of that year David 
I Walsh, Democrat, was elected with 180,460 
votes compared with 126,700 for Bird, Piogres- 
sive, and 116,300 for Gaidner, Republican Mr 
Foss, who ran independently, received about 
20,000 votes As a result of this election the 
Republicans lost their majority in the Lower 
House, in which the Progressives held the bal- 
ance of power In January, 1913, John W 
Weeks was elected United States Senator by 
the Legislature to succeed W. Murray Crane. 
The Democrats remained in power in 1914, elect- 
ing their candidate for Governor with 210,442 
votes. That the Republicans had made up a 
great part of their losses of the several years 
previous was shown by the fact that the Re- 
publican candidate, S. W. McCall, received only 
about 12,000 votes less than the successful can- 
didate. The Piogressive vote fell from 142,228 
in 1912 to 32,145 m 1914 In national elections 
Massachusetts has been Federalist, Whig, and 
Republican, with the exception of the years 
1804 (Jefferson), 1820 (Monroe), 1824 and 


1828 (John Quincy Adams), and 1912 (Wilson). 
Colonial and State Governors of Massachusetts: 
PLYMOUTH COLONY 


John Carver .1620-21 

Wilham Bradford 1621-33 

Edward Winslow 1633-34 

Thomas Prence 1634-35 

William Bradford 1635-36 

Edward Winslow 1636-37 

William Bradford 1637-38 

Thomas Prence 1638-39 

William Bradford 1639-44 

Edward Winslow 1(> 14-45 

William Bradford 1645-57 

Thomas Prence 1657-73 

Josiah Winslow 1673-81 

Thomas Hinckley 1681-86 

Sir Edmund Andros (Governor-General) 1686-89 

Thomas Ilincklcv 1689-92 


Plymouth CJolony absorbed bv Massachubetts Bay 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


John Endicott 
.John Winthrop 
Thomas Dudley 
John Haynes 
Henry Vane 
John Winthrop 
Thomas Dudley 
Richard Bellingham 
John Winthrop 
John Endicott 
Thomas Dudley 
John Winthrop 
John Endicott 
Thomas Dudley 
John Endicott 
Richard Bellingham 
John Endicott 
Richard Bellingham 
John Leverett 
Simon Bradstreet 

Jos^h Dudley (President of Council) 

Sir Edmund Andros (Goyernor-General) 

Simon Bradstreet 

William Phips 

William Stoughton 

Richard Coote, Earl of Bellemont 

William Stoughton (acting) 

The Council 
Joseph Dudley 
The Council 
.Toseph Dudley 
William Taller (acting) 

Samuel Shute 
William Dummer (acting 
William Burnett 
William Dummer (acting) 

William Taller (acting 
Jonathan Belcher 
William Shirley 
Spencer Phipps (acting) 

William ShirW 
Si^cn^er Phipps (acting) 

Thomas Pownall 

Thomas Hutchinson (acting) 

Sir Francis Bernard 
Thomas Hutchinson 
Thomas Gage 
The Council 


1629- 30 

1630- 34 

1631- 35 

1635- 36 

1636- 37 

1637- 40 

1640- 41 

1641- 42 

1642- 44 

1644- 45 

1645- 46 

1646- 49 

1649- 50 

1650- 51 

1651- 54 

1654- 55 

1655- 65 
1665-73 
1673-79 
1679-84 
1684-86 
1686-89 
1689-92 
1692-94 
1694-99 

1699-1700 

1700- 01 

1701- 02 

1702- 15 
1715 
1715 

1715- 16 

1716- 23 
1723-28 

1728- 29 

1729- 30 
1730 

1730- 41 
1741-49 
1749-53 
1753-56 

1756- 57 
1757 

1757- 60 
1760 

1760-69 

1769-74 

1774 

1774-80 


STATE 


John Hancock 
Jameb Bowdoin 
John Hancock 
Samuel Adams 

Increase Sumner Federalist 

Moses Gill (acting) “ 

Caleb Strong “ 

James Sulliyan Democratic-Republican 

Leyi Lincoln (actiAg) “ “ 

Christopher Gore Federalist 

Elbridge Gerry Democratic-Republican 

Caleb Strong Federalist 

John Brooks “ 

William Eustis Democratic-Republican 

Marcus Morton (acting) " “ 

Leyi Lincoln Democrat and Federahst 

John Dayis Whig 

Samuel T Armstrong (acting) “ 

Edward Eyerett “ 

Marcus Morton Democrat 

John Dayis Whig 

Marous Morton Democrat 

George N Briggs Whig 

George S Bnutwell Democrat and Frei‘ Soil 
John H Clifford Whig 

Emory Washburn “ 

llenry J Gardiner American 


1780-85 

1785-87 

1787-91 

1793-97 

1797-99 

1799-1800 

1800-07 

1807- 08 

1808- 09 

1809- 10 

1810- 12 
1812-16 
1816-23 
1823-25 

1825 

1825-34 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 43 
184.3-44 
1S44-51 
1851-.5.3 

1853- 54 

1854- .55 

1855- 58 
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Nathaniel P Banks 

Republican 

1858-bl 

John A Andrew 

1861-66 

Alexander H Bullock 


1866-69 

William H Claflm 

* t< 

1869 -72 

Wilham B Washburn. . 

“ 

1872-71 

Thomas Talbot (acting) 


1874 

William Gaston 

Democratic 

18/5-70 

Alexander H Rice 

Republican 

1876-79 

Thomas Talbot . 

1879-80 

John D Long 

“ 

1880-83 


Benjamin F Butler 
George D Robinson 
Oliver Ames 
.1 Q A Brackett 
William E Russell 
Fredcnrk T Greenhalge 
Roger Wolcott 
Win throp Murray Crane 
John L Bates 
William L Douglas 
Curtis Guild, Jr 
Ebon ,S Draper 
Eugene N Foss 
David I Walsh 
Samuel W McCall 
C'alvm Coolidge 
Chunnmg Cox 


Democrat and Independent 1883-84 


Republican 


Democrat 

Republican 


Democrat 

Republican 

Progressive-Democrat 

Democrat 

Republican 


1884-87 

1887-90 

1800-91 

1891-94 

1894-96 

1896-1900 

1900-03 

1903-05 

1905- 06 

1906- 08 
1908- 10 
1910-13 
1913-16 
1916-19 
1919-21 
1921- 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGBICULTUEAL 
COLLEGE. An institution for agricultural 


tiaining, founded at Amherst, Mass., in 1867. 
The total amount of property owned by the col- 
lege IS 660 acres, of which 175 acres comprise 
ilie college campus, 75 acres belong to the ex- 
jieriment station, 100 acres to the horticultural 
department, and 250 acres to the college farm. 
The couises given include an extension service 
connected with a winter course, a summer school, 
farmers' week, extension schools, and correspond- 
ence courses. There is also a graduate school 
which offers the degree of M.Sc., Ph.D , and 
M Agr The buildings and land belonging to 
the college were valued in 1915 at $815,000 and 
the equipment at $430,000. It is supported 
chiefly by appropriations from the State Legis- 
lature. There were enrolled in all departments 
in 1914-15 about 600 students; of these 182 
were enrolled in the winter school and 168 in 
the summer school. The instructors numbered 
60. The library contains about 44,000 volumes 
The president in 1915 was Kenyon L Butterfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. A wide, triangu^ 
lar indentation of the eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts, extending from Cape Ann to Plymouth 
harbor, a distance of about 50 miles, while its 
depth inland from the middle of this base line 
to Boston IS about 25 miles (Map* Massachu- 
setts, F 3) Its northern shore is rocky, the 
southern marshy and sandy, and both are ir- 
regular and indented by numeious large and 
small bavs, forming the harbors of Gloucester, 
Salem, Marblehead, Lynn, and Boston. The bay 
contains a number of islands along the shores, 
especially in the entrance to Boston harbor. The 
name Massachusetts Bay is sometimes made to 
include Capo Cod Bav. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTOBICAL SO- 
CIETY. A learned association with headquar- 
ters in Boston, the oldest historical society in 
the country, having been organized in 1791 and 
incorporated in 1794 Its objects are the col- 
lection, preservation, and diffusion of the ma- 
terials for American history The first volume 
of Collections was printed in 1792, and this has 
been followed by 70 more, together wdth 49 
>olumcs of Proceedings It has also published a 
new and illustrated edition of Bradford’s His- 
tory of the Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, in 
two volumes The society has a museum ot 
relics and antiquities and a fine library of nearly 
60,000 volumes, 120,000 pamphlets and broad- 
sides, a large collection of rare manuscripts 
made by the late Francis Parkman relating to 
the history of the French in Canada, and the 
Winthrop collection of manuscripts relating to 
early New England history 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. A school of industrial science 
in Boston, Mass , established in 1861 through 
the efforts of W B Rogers and others, “for the 
purpose of instituting and maintaining a society 
of arts, a museum of arts, and a school of in- 
dustrial science, and aiding generally by suit- 
able means the advancement, development, and 
practical application of science in connection 
wdth arts, agriculture, manufacture, and com- 
merce.” The society of arts was the first section 
of the institute to be established, holding meet- 
ings since 1862, and doing much valuable work 
The museum of arts has not yet been established, 
mainly owing to the extraordinary growth of 
the school of industrial science, which has over- 
shadowed the other departments. On account 
of the disturbed state of the country during 
the Civil War the regular courses of instiuction 
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were not opened until 1865. The institute was 
a pioneer in the introduction of laboratory 
methods, which are a distin^ishing character- 
istic of its work. In addition to instruction 
in the sciences and their application to the 
arts, general studies essential for a liberal edu- 
cation are required Fifteen distinct courses 
are offered, each of four years* duration civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, mining en- 
gineering and metallurgy, architecture, chemis- 
try, electrical engineering, biolog> and public 
health, physics, general science, chemical engi- 
neering, sanitary engineering, geology, naval 
architecture and marine engineering, electro- 
chemistry, and engineering administration 
Some of these courses are specially adapted to 
certain clabses of students, such as course XIII A, 
to which only naval constructors of the United 
States navy are eligible. Each course leads to 
the degree of B S. Within most of the regular 
couises a considerable latitude is permitted in 
the selection of branches, a partial choice of 
professional course being made at the middle 
of the first year, while in the fourth year nearly 
the entire time is devoted to professional sub- 
jects. Much attention is paid to postgraduate 
work, with many students from other colleges 
who have already received degrees. As an ex- 
ample of the special courses provided for such 
students there may be noted the course in 
aeronautical engineering. 

In 1913 an arrangement was made in coopera- 
tion with Harvard University for the main- 
tenance of a School for Health Officers, leading 
to a Certificate in Public Health (C P H ) 
The studies include engineering courses from 
the institute curriculum and medical courses at 
the Harvard Medical School At the beginning 
of 1914, by an arrangement made with Harvard 
University, the university’s courses in civil, 
sanitary, mechanical, electrical, and mining 
engineering will henceforth be given in the 
buildings of the institute by technology instruc- 
tors under tlie direction of the president of the 
institute and a faculty comprising the institute 
professors and those of the university depart- 
ments affected by tlie agreement 

The school in 1914-15 had 268 instructors 
and a total attendance of 1816 students The 
library contained 120,000 volumes and 60,000 
pamphlets. The institute publishes programmes, 
catalogues, and reports , the Society of Arts 
issues /SVirnee Conspectus; the architectural de- 
partment IS responsible for the Technology 
Architectural Record, and the M I. T. Alumni 
Association sends out the Technology Remew. 
The students issue a daily. The Tech, the Tech- 
nology Monthly, and annuals and occasionals, 
among the latter, Concermng Technology, a stu- 
dents* handbook The school occupies nine 
buildings in the Back Bay district of Boston, 
comprising the Rogers, Walker, and Pierce 
buildings, three engineering and mechanical 
laboratories, boiler and power house, and gym- 
nasium, valued with the grounds at $1,600,000. 
In September, 1916, the school will remove to 
its new plant in Cambridge on the bank of the 
Charles River basin, where on a plot of 50 acres 
there will be ready educational buildings of 
three and one-half acres to the floor The Pratt 
School of Architecture and the student quarters, 
including Walker Memorial, dining hall, dormi- 
tories, and gymnasium, will be constructed on 
the completion of the educational portion. The 
value of the entire plant will be about $10,000,- 


000. The endowment of the institute is $3,049,- 
975, of which the income of only $1,613,498 is 
directly applicable to the current expenses. The 
income in 1914 was $705,823; of this amount 
more than half is derived from student fees, the 
remainder largely from interest on various 
funds and gifts from the State of Massachusetts 
and the United States. The presidents have 
been: William B Rogers (1862-70, 1878-81), 
John D Runkle (1870^78) , Francis A Walker 
(1881-97); James M. Crafts (1897-1900), 
Henry S. Pritchett (1900-07) ; Arthur A Noyes 
(acting, 1907-09), and Richard Cockburn Mac- 
laurin ( 1909- ) 

MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

An association with headquarters in Boston, in- 
corporated Nov 1, 1781, making it the oldest 
State organization of the kind that has met 
regularly from the date of founding Its char- 
ter was signed by Samuel Adams as President 
of tlie Senate and John Hancock as Governor 
of the Commonwealth Its fellows may include 
all respectable physicians and surgeons of the 
State who are graduates of medical colleges ap- 
proved by its council and have been examined 
by its censors. In 1884 the motion was carried 
to admit women to membership Its charter 
gave it authority to examine all candidates for 
the practice of medicine and surgery The so- 
ciety has issued a number of valuable publica- 
tions, including the Medical Communications, 
issued regularly since 1790, and the Puhlications 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, a Pharma- 
copma, and many leports, essays, a triennial 
catalogue since 1789, and recently an annual 
directory of the officers and fellows The mem- 
bership of the society in 1915 was 3500 Through 
its standing committees the society performs im- 
portant functions in maintaining high standards 
in the medical profession and in favoiing imuis- 
ures before legislative bodies for the improve- 
ment of the public health 

MASSACKE OF THE INNOCENTS. A 
popular subject wuth Italian and Flemish paint- 
ers, representing the slaving of the cliildren of 
Bethlehem by the soldiers of Herod Among the 
most famous examples are those by Guido Reni 
in the Bologna Gallery, Tintoretto in the Scuola 
di San Rocco, Venice, Daniele da Volterra in 
the Uffizi, Florence, Pieter Breugliel in the 
Vienna Gallery, and Rubens in the Munich Gal- 
lery Tlie scene is usually given with much 
realistic detail, stress being laid upon the en- 
deavors of the mothers to save their infants 

MASSAFBA, mas-sa'fra. A town in the 
Province of Lecce, Italy, 12 miles by rail from 
Taianto (Map- Italy, F 4). The principal 
articles of commerce are olives, wine, cotton, 
and fruits Pop. (commune), 1901, 11,026, 
1911, 11,104 

MASSAGE, ma-sazh' (Fr massage, from 
masser, Gk fida-aeip, massetn, to knead). A 
means of remedial treatment consisting in the 
manipulation of a part or the whole of the body 
by friction, stroking, pressing, kneading, per- 
cussion, and like movements. When these appli- 
cations are combined with active or passive 
movements the process is called the Swedish 
movement cure 

The practice of rubbing and anointing is prob- 
ably as old as the race Homer alludes fre- 
quently to it. The Egyptians used it Massage 
in one form or another was one of the luxuries 
of the baths of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Socrates spoke of the curative properties of olive 
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oil with friction; Hippocrates laid stress on 
rubbing and unguents; Asclepiades held that 
disease was the result of an abnormal arrange- 
ment of the atoms which form the human body, 
and consequently friction, bathing, and exercise 
would necessarily open the pores and allow the 
escape of all useless and worn-out atoms and 
restore equilibrium; Heropliilus, Athenaeus, Cel- 
sus, and Galen gave written rules for such treat- 
ment. The Chinese are said to use massage, in 
place of bleeding, on the theory of producing 
better circulation. Both the Turks and the 
Russians combine it with their baths, and their 
excellent practice has taken its place in our 
Western civilization In one form or another 
massage is in vogue among most peoples, savage 
and civilized In Sweden the art has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, and it is 
practiced scientifically throughout the United 
States 

The manipulations in massage are divided by 
Metzger into four principal classes. (1) Effleur- 
age, or stroking, is carried on with the palms of 
the hands, witli the thumbs, or the tips of the 
fingers It consists in lightly stroking the sur- 
face in various directions and has a soothing 
effect on the nervous system, increasing the 
superficial blood and lymphatic circulation A 
])rocedure carried on in much the same way, but 
with more vigor, is (2) Friction. This manipu- 
lation penetrates more deeply than stroking and 
readies the subcutaneous tissues and superficial 
muscles (3) Petrissage, known also as knead- 
ing or pinching, is performed with the thumbs 
and fingers, or the whole hand, portions of the 
body, such as muscles or groups of muscles, 
being grasped and manipulated. (4) Tapote- 
ment (peicussion or tapping) may be performed 
with the palms of the hands, or a chopping 
movement is made itli the ulnar border of both 
hands. The tijis of the fingers may be used 
with a shoving movement, and lastly the clenched 
fists arc used to beat upon the large groups of 
muscles of the back of the legs and the gluteal 
region General massage is carried on some- 
what as follows Beginning at an extremity, 
the foot, e g , the skin is taken up betw’ecn the 
thumb and fingers and rolled and pressed, then 
the muscular masses are well grasped, rolled, 
and pressed and kneaded, and rapidly tapped, 
and then each articulation is in turn put through 
all its motions Even the muscles of the neck 
and face may be subiected to the same treat- 
ment Massage by percussion alone consists in 
apiilying to various parts of the body a very 
rapid succession of short blows not forcible 
enough to cause pain. 

The effects of massage are local and systemic 
The local effects are the result of the masseur 
putting forth more or less muscular power, 
which at the points of contact or friction de- 
velops or IS transformed into another mode of 
motion — ^lieat The action thus induced also 
serves to elevate the temperature The blood 
vessels dilate and an increased quantity of blood 
enters them, and the motion of the blood current 
is accelerated. The immediate effect of these 
changes is to promote the nutritive energy of the 
tissues subjected to friction. This result is seen 
in the improved color, warmth, and volume of 
the parts All the organic functions are per- 
formed with more energy, and power is gained 
in every way. The effects upon the nervous 
system are, in general, excellent. For instance, 
if an inflamed joint is rubbed with extreme 


gentleness, the sensibility, at first so acute tha*' 
the slightest touch would give pain, rapidly sub- 
sides, until, after an hour of friction, it may be 
handled with some roughness, without evoking 
painful sensations The acutest suffering is 
often alleviated by persistent friction of a gentle 
kind The state of spasm of a muscle is relieved 
and relaxation Induced by persevering rubbing 
of the affected muscle. These results are no 
doubt due to the fact that the gentle titillation 
of the cutaneous branches of the nerves (end 
organs) has so far lowered their irritability 
that they cease to receive and transmit painful 
impressions Among the affections which may 
be either cured or temporarily relieved by mas- 
sage are wakefulness and nocturnal restlessness, 
simple headache, or even severe paroxysms of 
neuralgia, tic douloureux, hemicrania, migraine, 
spinal pain, infantile paralysis, progressive mus- 
cular atrophy, chronic ( nontubercular ) joint 
affections, synovitis, contractions, deformities, 
and thickening from inflammatory deposits in 
joints and other tissues See Movement Cure. 

Consult Ostrom, Massage and the Original 
Swedish Movements (7th ed , London, 1912), 
M D Palmer, Lessons on Massage (4th ed , ib , 
1912) ; Douglas Graham, Massage, Manual 
Treatment, Remedial Movements, etc (4th ed , 
Philadelphia, 1913) , L L Despard, Textbook 
of Massage (2d cd , London, 1914). 

MAS'SAQE^T.ZB (Lat., from Gk Mao’o’ayerat) 
A nomadic j)eople, allied to the Scythians, who 
anciently inhabited the broad steppes to the 
east of the Caspian Sea Herodotus says that 
they practiced group marriage, that they sacri- 
ficed and devoured their aged people; that they 
worshiped the sun and offered horses to him, 
that they li\ed on the milk and flesh of their 
herds and on fish, and that they fought on 
horseback and on foot with lance, bow, and 
double-edged axe Cyrus the Great is said to 
have lost his life in fighting against their Queen, 
Tomvris, in 529 n c 

EEASSAOilANS, or IMCESSAOilANS (Gk. 
'M.aaaaXidvoi, Massalianoi, from Syr. Maslin, they 
wdio pray, from sail, to liow). 1 A small non- 
Chiistian body in Asia Minor in the fourth cen- 
tury, wdio held a pluiality of gods, but wor- 
shiped only one The name came from the 
prominence of prayer in their worship. 2. A 
party of wandering Christian fanatics, of both 
sexes, who without well-recognized leaders came 
from Mesopotamia in the fourth and fifth cen- 
tuiies into Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria, 
and caused great scandal by begging and their 
idle mode of life Tliey renounced marriage and 
believed that by means of long-continued prayer 
spiritual purity might be obtained. The Greeks 
called them Euchites 

MAS'SASATJ^GA (North American Indian 
name) The small ground rattlesnake of the 
central United States See Rattlesnake 

MAS'SASOIT (^580-1661) A celebrated 
sachem of the Wampanoag or Pokanoket Indians, 
wdiose territory embraced nearly all the southern 
part of the present Massachusetts, from Cape 
Cod to Narragansett Bay His tribe was said 
to have been very large at one time, but to have 
been almost exterminated by disease, so that, 
on the coming of the whites, it numbered only 
about 300 On March 22, 1621, he visited Plym- 
outh with 60 warriors and on behalf of the 
Wampanoags concluded a treaty of peace and 
mutual protection with Governor Carver. This 
was sacredly kept by both sides for more than 
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50 years, and Massasoit himself remained the 
steadfast friend of the colonists until his death 
in 1661. He lived at Sowams, within the pres- 
ent town of Warren, R I., where commissioners 
from the adjacent settlements often visited him. 
Consult Virginia Baker, MasaaaoxVs Town 
Sowams in Pokanokct (Warren, R. I., 1904). 

MASSAUA, mas-BOU^a, or Massowaii, or 
Mahsawa. Tlie chief town and formerly the 
capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea (q.v.) 
It is situated partly on the mainland, partly on 
two small islands on the west shore of the Red 
Sea, 350 miles northwest of the Stiait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb (Map Afiica, J 3). It is a fortified 
military station and its commercial importance 
is very considerable* owing to its being the 
natural port for the northern part of Abyssinia. 
The climate is excessively hot The commerce is 
chiefiy with Arabia, Bombay, and the interior 
of Abyssinia, the chief exports being ivory, coffee, 
tobacco, w^ax, and ostrich feathers. Imports and 
exports in 1911 were \alued at 18,845,118 and 
9,371,802 lire respectively, transit, 5,234,262 lire. 
Massaua has steamship connection with Egypt, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary. A railway is in 
operation to the capital of the colony, Asmara, 
75 miles distant, and a 63-mile extension to 
Keren was under construction in 1914 The 
population was (1908) 2275 (524 Europeajis), 
the natives being Mohammedans of various 
African and Asiatic races Massaua formerly 
belonged to Egypt and was taken by Italy in 
1885 

MASSAWA. See Massaua. 

MASS£, ma'si', Ffiuix Mabie, called Victor 
(1822-84). A French dramatic composer, born 
at Lonent (Morbihan). He studied under Ha- 
l6vy and Zimmermann at the Pans Conserva- 
tory, and won the Prix de Rome in 1844, his 
composition in the competitive examination 
being Le r4n4gat In 1860 he was appointed 
chorus master at the Op6ra, and six jeais later 
became professor of composition at the Con- 
servatory By this time he had become one of 
the commanding personalities of French musical 
life, and in 1872 became a member of the In- 
stitute He died in Pans, July 5, 1884. A 
statue of him was erected in his native town in 
1887 Massy’s music is distinguishe<l for its 
grace and gayety and its attractive poetic qual- 
ity. His best operas are Les noces de Jeanette 
(1853), Oalatee (1854); La fiancee du diahle 
(1854), Les saxsons (1856); Paul et Yxrginxe 
(1876) Consult A. Pougin, Musxciens du 
XlXbme sxecle (Paris, 1911). 

IMCASSEAU, ma'so', Pierre F6lix (1869- 
). A French sculptor, born at Lyons He 
became secretary of the National Society of Fine 
Arts and w'as a member of the juiy on 'fine arts 
at the Pans Exposition of 1900 and secretary for 
decorative art at the Milan Exposition He was 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and was 
awarded several medals His woiks comprise 
“The Mad Girl of the Sonnet” (1893); “Lou- 
lette” (1894), ^ The Secret” (1896), “Monna,” 
marble head (Dijon Museum, 1897) , “Expecta- 
tion” and “The Post” (1898); “Gis61e,” marble 
bust (1899) ; “Lunghino” (1901) ; “The Thinker” 
and “Beribboned Head” (1902); “Beethoven,” 
bronze bust ( 1903 ) ; “Nymph,” “Two Sisters,” 
and “Winged Head” (1904) , “Confidence,” 
group (1905) , “Education of the Faun” and 
“Bilitis” (1906); “Bathing Woman,” “Leading 
to Joy,” “Apachina” (1907); “Little Daughter 
of Eve” (1909). 


mass£na 

IMLAEUSE^A. A village in the town of the 
same name, situated in St. Law rence Co., N. Y., 
38 miles by rail northeast of Ogdensburg, on 
the Grasse and Racket rivers and on the New 
York Central and Hudson River and the Grand 
Trunk railroads (Map New York, F 1). The 
town includes also Massena Centre and Massena 
Springs, the latter a popular watering place. 
Massena has a public library, and among other 
features of iiitciest are the St. Lawrence Power 
Company’s huge concrete power house and high- 
way bridge (412 feet span and 65 feet above 
water). The pow’er plant of this concern in 
1901 w^as equipped to generate electrical energy 
equivalent to 35,000 horse power, and tlie scheme 
as projected admits of a very considerable ex- 
pansion in the event of an increased demand, 
the water-power development possible heic being, 
next to that of Niagara, the greatest in the 
United States The w'ater power is obtained by 
means of a canal 3 miles long, 200 feet wide, and 
18 feet deep, starting at the head of the Jjong 
Sault Rapids on the St Lawrence and einptMiig 
into the Giasse River The chief industries are 
dairying and the manufactuie of aluiiiiniuui, 
Massena being the home of the Aluininiuin Com- 
pany of Ameiica, wdiich has an immense jilant 
here Settled about 1792, the town of Massena 
w^as organized in 1803 Pop., 1900, 2032, 1910, 
2951 

lIASS^ilTA, ma'si'na', AndrI?;, Duke of 
Rivoli, Pbixce of Essling (1758-1817) A 
marshal of France, born at Nice, Mav 6, 1758 
In his \outh he was a ship boy in a small vessel 
and afterw’ard for 14 years served in an Italian 
regiment in the pay of France, but left the serv- 
ice in 1789 because his birth precluded him 
from promotion. He was mariied and settled at 
Nice when the French revolutionary wars began, 
but he at once voluntecied and soon rost* to be 
chief of battalion In December, 1793, he wmh 
made a general of division lie distinguialied 
himself in the Italian campaigns of 1794-95, 
particiilai ly at Loano (Nov 23, 1795), and in 
1796 was put in command of tlie advanci* guard 
of the Army of Italy. He won lenown at Arcole 
(Nov 15-17, 1796)' and Rivoli (Jan 14, 1797) 
Bonaparte called him “the favorite child of 
victoiy” Massena resigned hit, coinniand on 
account of charges of rapacity, but at the close 
of 1798 he was put in command of the Ariiiv in 
Switzerland, which operated against the allied 
Austrian and Russian forces He defcatetl the 
Russians under Korsakoff at Zui ich, Sejit 25-26, 
1799. In 1800 he Avas charged with the defense 
of Genoa, but after an heroic resistance of nearly 
tw’o months was compelled to surrender the city 
to the Austrians in June After the battle of 
Marengo Bonaparte gave him the command of 
the Army of Italy In 1804 he was made a 
marshal of the Empire In 1805 he again com- 
manded in Italy, ably manoeuvring against Arch- 
duke Charles. In 1806 he compelled the surren- 
der of Gaeta, and was largely instrumental in 
placing Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of 
Naples After the battle of Eylau (Feb 7-8, 
1807 ) Massena commanded the right wing of tlie 
French army, and after the Peace of Tilsit ( q.v ) 
he was made Duke of Rivoli. He subsequently 
distinguished himself in the sanguinary battle 
of Aspern (Essling), in 1809, and at Wagram 
( q.v ) he commanded the left wing of the French 
army. For these services he w^as created Prince 
of Essling. In 1810 he was intrusted with the 
chief command in Portugal, and compelled the 
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British and their allies to fall back to Lisbon; 
but, being unable to make any impression on 
Wellington's strong position at Torres Vedras, 
he resigned his command and retired in partial 
disgrace. His failure he attributed to the dis- 
obedience of his lieutenants Ney, Regnier, and 
Junot. During the Restoration he gave his ad- 
hesion to the Bourbons. He died April 4, 1817 
His M€mo%re8 (7 vols., Paris, 1848-50), edited 
by General Koch, contain historical matter of 
interest and value. Consult also: Toselli, No- 
tice hiographique sur Moss^na (Nice, 1869) ; 
Edouard Gachat, Histovre mihtaire de Maasina 
(Pans, 1908) ; G. Fitzmaurice, ''Mass4na,” in 
Royal United Service Association, Journal, vol. 
Ivii (London, 1913). 

MASSENBACH, ma'sen-bde, Ciibtstian von 
(1758-1827). A Prussian soldier, born at 
Schmalkalden. He studied in the Military Acad- 
emy at Stuttgart; became a lieutenant in the 
Wiirttemberg army in 1778, and entered the 
service of Frederick the Great in 1782 He ac- 
companied an expedition to Holland in 1787 and 
served in the war against France in 1792-95. 
Chief of staff to Prince Hohenlohe in 1806, he 
was hold chiefly responsible for the defeats at 
Jena and Auerstadt and for the capitulation of 
the Prince’s army He later took part in Wurt- 
temberg politics and wrote Ruckennnerungen 
an grossc Manner (1808); Memoiren zur Ge- 
schichte dcs preussischen Staais unter Friedrich 
Wtlhchn II und III (3 vols., 1809-10), Deni- 
icurdigkcitcn des preussischen Staats sett 179^ 
(2 vols, 1809) His writings were responsible 
for Ins trial on a charge of high treason in 1817 
by the Prussian authorities, to whom he had 
been surrendered, and for his sentence to 14 
yeais’ imprisonment He was pardoned by Fred- 
erick William III in 1826 

MASSENET, raas'nd', Jules Emile FR^:D^:RIC 
(1842-1912) A French composer, born at Mon- 
taud (Loire). He was educated at the Pans 
Conservatory, where he won prizes for his piano- 
forte playing and for fugue writing. Subse- 
quently he studied under Ambroise Thomas and 
in 1863 won the Grand Prix de Rome In 1878 
he ivas made professor of advanced composition 
at the Conservatory, which post he held until 
1896, and in 1878 he was elected to the Academic 
des Beaux-Arts In the latter year he made a 
successful tour of Great Britain. His instru- 
mentation is especially fine, and he is a master 
of dainty, bizarre effects, but his music lacks 
real depth, though its euphony and well-defined 
melody make an immediate appeal, and gained 
for him exceptional popularity — perhaps not 
quite deserved when one considers the merit of 
some of his contemporaries. He published a vol- 
ume of interesting reminiscences, Mes souvenirs 
(1912) His works include the following operas* 
Don U^swr de Bazan (1872), Les Ennnyes 
(1873), Le rot de Lahore (1877), H^rodiade 
(1881), Manon (1884), Le Cid (1885), Esclar- 
monde ( 1889 ) , Le mage ( 1891 ) , Werther ( 1892 ) , 
Thais ^894), La Navarraise (1894), Sapho 
(1897), Cendn/Zon (1899), Le jongleur de Notre- 
Dame (1902), Artane (1906), Th&r^se (1906), 
Bacchus (1908), Don Quichotte (1910), Roma 
(1912), and three posthumous operas Panurge 
(1913), CUopdtre (1914), and Amadis His 
other works include the cantatas Marie Made- 
leme (1873), Eve (1875) , La vierge, and Nar- 
cisse ( 1878 ) ; an oratorio. La terre promise 
(1900); orchestral suites. Scenes hongroiaes, 
Scenes pittoresques. Scenes dramatiques, after 
Vol. XV.— 15 


Shakespeare, aud several ^drchestral overtures, 
notably to Racine’s Ph^dre; also many collec- 
tions of songs. Consult* L. Schneider, Massenet 
(Paris, 1908); H T. Finck, Massenet and hts 
Operas (New York, 1910) ; A. Pougin, Massenet 
(Pans, 1913). 

MASSE^EB. See Jaws. 

MAS'SEY, Gerald (1828-1907). An Eng- 
lish poet, born at Gamble Wharf, near Tring, 
Hertfordshire, of poor parents who gave him 
little education. When eight years old he was 
placed in a silk mill, where he worked 12 hours 
a day. At 15 he found employment in London 
as an errand boy, and soon began writing verse. 
Stirred by the Chartist movement and the revo- 
lution of 1848, he started a weekly paper called 
the Spirit of Freedom, which was devoted to the 
interests of workingmen; joined the Christian 
Socialists, and was encouraged in his undertak- 
ing by Kingsley and Maurice. He afterward 
lectured on spiritualism in England, the United 
States, and Australia Among his poems are: 
Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love (1850) ; 
The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and Other Poems 
(1854), Havelock's March, and Other Poems 
(1861) , A Tale of Eternity, and Other Poems 
(1869); My Lyrical Life (collected poems, 
1889). We may mention, also, many contribu- 
tions to the periodicals, and several volumes of 
prose, as, Shakespeare^s Sonnets never before 
Interpreted (1866), Concerning Spiritualism 
( 1872 ) , The Secret Drama of Shakespeare's Son- 
nets (1888). Massey's social verse now appears 
bombastic, his dramatic songs and lyrics are 
often sweet and beautiful. 

MASSEY, Hart Almerni (1823-?1897). A 
Canadian manufacturer He was born in Haldi- 
mand Township, Northumberland Co , Ontario, 
and was educated at Watertown, N. Y., and at 
Victoria College, Cobourg, Ontario (1842-44). 
While assisting in the management of his father’s 
farms he resolved to devote himself to improve- 
ments ill agricultural machinery, and after sev- 
eral years' experience in a factory started by 
his father at Newcastle, became sole owmer in 
1855 He produced the first reaping and mow- 
ing machines made in Canada, and by a number 
of notable improvements brought the manufac- 
ture of agricultuial implements in the Dominion 
to a higli state of efficiency He received prizes 
at the Pans Exhibition, and in 1876 one of his 
machines received the highest award at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, Philadelphia. The business 
was incorporated in 1870 and in 1879 was re- 
moved to Toronto. A binder, a rake, and a 
hari ester were added to the number of improved 
implements, and at Antwerp, Belgium, Massey 
received the highest aiiard at the International 
Exhibition in 1885. The latter part of his life 
was noteworthy for its discriminating interest 
in and promotion of educational and religious 
work. He gave largely to missions, hospitals, 
libraries, churches, and educational institutions, 
especially to Victoria University. 

MASSI, mas^sS, Gentile. An Italian painter. 
See Gentile da Fabriano. 

MAS^SICOT (Fr. massicot, from masse, Lat. 
massa, mass, lump, from Gk. pa^a, mcLza, barley 
cake, from fidaeeip, massein, to knead). A natu- 
ral lead monoxide, yellow in color. It is found 
massive, usually with a crystalline and shining 
surface, which, when broken, shows a scaly tex- 
ture. Artificial crystals of massicot have been 
obtained among furnace products and by direct 
chemical meth^s. 
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BCASSII/IA. See Mabseilles (towards the 
end). 

MASSILIEN^IS, Johannes. Sec C \ssianus 

MAS^SILLON. A city in Stark Go., Ohio, 
72 miles by rail south of Cleveland and 8 miles 
west of cVnton, the county seal . on tlic Tuscara- 
was Rner, the Ohio Canal, and the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Wheelinfr and Lake Erie, tlie Vorthern 
Ohio Traction and Lif^ht Company, and tlic Bal- 
timore and Ohio railroads (Map Ohio, G 4). 
It is the centre of the noted Tuscarawas Valley 
coal field, and in its vicinity are several quarries 
of valuable i^hite sandstone The industiial 

plants produce extensively faiming implements 
and machinerv, stationary and portable engines, 
non bridges, bar iron, glass bottles, stoves and 
heating furnaces, silos, steel washers, steel sheets, 
wire baskets, power-plant specialties, steam ham- 
mers, fire and paving brick, alumiiiium and 
enameled ware, pajier, and steel tubing and pipe 
In Massillon are the State Ilos])ital and Asylum 
for the Insane, a city hospital, and a public li- 
brary, besides se\eral parks Massillon 

founded in 1825, iias incorpoiated as a village 
in 1853, and was chartered as a city in 1868. 
The government is administtued bv a iiiavor, 
elected bieiiiiiallv, a unicameral council, and 
diiectors of service and safetv, who, with the 
mayoi (bv whom they are appointed), constitute 
a board of < ontrol The board of education is 
iudepend(*Titl\ elected b\ popular \ote Pop, 
1800, 10,002, 1000, 11,044, 1010, 13,870, 1020, 
17,428 

It was named bv Mrs James Duncan after 
Father Jean Baptiste Massillon ( q v ) , the noted 
French dnine 

MASSILLON, nia'se'yoN', Jean Bai’tiste 
(1663-1742) A distinguished Frendi bishop 
and pieaclier, born at Hveies, June 24, 1663 
He enteied tlie Congregation of the Oratoi;y in 
1681, and wdiile engaged in teadiiiig theology in 
the diocese of Meauv he delivered an eloquent 
funeral oiation on the Archbishop of Vienne, 
which led to his being called to Pans anil 
placed at the head of the seminary of Saint- 
Magloire There, a course of confeiences, deliv- 
ered in the seminarv, established his lejmtation 
He was twice called to preach in the jneseiice of 
Louis XIV at Versailles. He pi cached funeral 
orations on the Prince of Conti, the Dauphin, 
and Louis XIV In 1717 Massillon w'as named 
Bishop of Clermont, and w^as appointed to preach 
before the young King Louis XV, for which oc- 
casion he composed his celebrated petit catemr 
— a scries of 10 sermons In 1716 he was conse- 
crated Bishop and was elected a member of the 
French Academy After 1723 he lived almost 
entirely in Ins diocese of Clermont, where Ins 
charity, gentleness, and amiable disposition 
gained him the affections of all TIis w'orks, con- 
sisting mainly of sermons and othei similar com- 
positions, w^ere collected in 15 volumes, by his 
nephew, and published in 1745-46, later editions 
have appeared in great numbers, the best being 
that of the Abb6 Guillon (Pans, 1828) and that 
of Blampiguan (ib, 1886) The latter has also 
published a biography, Massilton (Tapres des 
documents in4dits (ib , 1879) 

MAS^SINGBEBD, Fbancis Chabl.es ( 1800 - 
72). Chancellor of Lincoln. He was born in 
Lincolnshire; w'as educated at Rugby and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and, after graduation 
with high honors, enter^ the Church and in 
1825 became rector of South Ormsby in his na- 
tive county. He was made a prebendary in Lin- 


coln Cathedral in 1847 and chancellor In 1862 
As chancellor he strove to improve the practical 
efficiency of the cathedral He was early and 
])rominent in the movement for the restoration 
of the deliberative functions of convocation, witli 
reference to which he published in 1833 Reasons 
for a Session of Convocation, In addition t'y 
many papers and discussions on ecclesiastical 
subjects he was the author of Church Reform 
(1837) , The Educational and Missionary Work 
of the Church m the Eighteenth Century ( 1857 ) , 
History of the Leaders of the English Reforma- 
tion (1842, 4th ed, 1866); The Laic of the 
Church and the Lau^ of the State (1859) , Lec- 
tures on the Prayer-Rook (1864), Sermons on 
Unity, with an Essay on Religious Societies 
(1868) 

MASSINGER, mns'Mn-ier, PiiiLir (1583- 
1640). An English dramatist, son of Arthur 
^lassiiiger, a letainer ot Henrv lleibert, second 
Eail of Pombioke The eldei Massingei was 
educated at St Alban Hall, Oxford, w’as after- 
w’aid a fellow' of ^leiton College and membci of 
Pailiainent Philip enteied St Alban Hall in 
1602, but he left w’lthout a degiee in 1606, the 
^eal in whieb Ins father piobably died Mas- 
singer went to London, piobably not bcfoie 1610, 
and b(‘gan wilting for the stage The extent of 
his woik has not been definitelv determined, for 
be (ollaboiated on a large scale He seems to 
Inne wiitten single-handed about 15 plays, and 
in con]iin(tion with othei s fully 25 His most 
(onimoii collaborator w’as Fletcher, and certain 
of the plavs they wiote togethei must be sifted 
fiom those that ha>e long passtnl under the 
name of Beaumont and Fletchei Massinger 
studied his ait well, and skillfully adjusted his 
]da^s to the stage In the ait of construction, 
iiidml, b(‘ r.mks high As much cannot be said 
foi his eliaiaeteiization, w’hich m stiff and un- 
natural and distorted b\ the obMOiis determina- 
tion of the diainatist to liend the creatures of hia 
fam\ to fit a moral aim and the ilhistiation of 
ethical jnoldems Ills liest-know'ii comedy, A 
\cir Way fo Pay Old Debts (fust perfoimed 
between 1622 and 1626), kept the stage well on 
into the nineteentb century Sir Giles Over- 
leach, the leading rharactei in tlie play, is w'ltli- 
out much doubt a poitiait of a notorious ex- 
toitioner of the tune named Sir (Lies Moinjies- 
son Political satire is one of the characteristics 
of Massinger's jdaxs, pniticulailv of Rehci c as 
you List, The Empeior of the East, The Maid 
of UonoHi, and The Bondman In th<‘ last-named 
play (peifoiraed late in 1623 oi i*arly in 1624), 
the object of attack is Buckingham Good ex- 
ample's of Massinger's pow'er are The Virgin 
Martyr (partly Dekkei's) inwd Barnavclt (partly 
Fletchei's) Through his life he kept up 
friendly relations w'lth the Hei hearts From 
Philip, the fourth Eail of Pembroke, he received, 
it IS said, a pension of £30 or more He died 
at »Southw'ark, in March, 1640, and W'as buried 
in the churchyard of St Saviour’s Ihc're is no 
satisfactoiv edition of Massinger The best is 
by William GiUord (4 vols , 1805, sec'ond ed , 
1816, reprinted by Cunningham, 1867) Consult 
also Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford, 
edited by Hartley Coleridge (London, 1840, rev , 
1883), Selected Plays, edited by Arthur Symons, 
for “Mermaid Series” (ib, 1887-89); and for 
Massinger’s share in plays ascribed to Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Transactions of New Shakespeare 
Society (London, 1880-86) , F G. Fleay in the 
last-named publication (ib, 1874), Biographt- 
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cal Chronicle of the English Dtama (ib, 1891) , 
A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Lit- 
erature to the Death of Queen Anne (New York, 
1899) , Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library (3d 
series, ib , 1905), Emil Koeppel, in Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol vi (Cam- 
bridge, 1910). 

MASSINISSA. See Masinissa 

MASSMANN, mas^man, Hans Ferdinand 
(1797-1874) A German philologist, well known 
for his studies in Old German language and lit- 
erature. Born in Berlin, he studied there, and, 
after serving in the War of Liberation, in Jena, 
where his radical ideas and “demagogic” sym- 
pathies brought him into difficulties with the 
authorities In 1826 he became a teacher at the 
Koyal Gymnastic Institute at Munich and after- 
ward was chosen professor of Old German litera- 
ture at the university At Beilin, whither he 
had gone in 1842 to introduce gymnastics into 
the Prussian service, he accepted the chair of 
Germanic philology. Massmann's writings in- 
clude editions of Deutsche Uedichte des 12 Jahr- 
hunderts (1837-42) , Gottfried’s Tristan (1843) , 
Kaiserchronik ( 1849-53 ) , of the biblical trans- 
lations of the Gothic Bishop Ulfilas (18.‘>5-56) 
and of Tacitus’s Germania (1847), Geschichtc 
des mittelalterhchen Schachsptels (1839), Lit- 
ter atur der Totentanse (1840) Consult article 
111 AUgemeine deutschc Btographie, vol xx (Leip- 
zig, 1884), and Euler and Hartstein, H. F Mass- 
mann • sein Lehen, seme Turn- und Vaterlands- 
lieder (Berlin, 1897) 

MASSON, ma'soN', Antoine (1636-1700). 
A French line engraver, born at Louvry, near 
Orleans He learned engraving as an armorei's 
apprentice and had no othei teaching He en- 
giaved 68 plates, mostly portraits, of which the 
most celebrated are those of Count d’Harcouit, 
kno\%n as the “Cadet h la Perle,” Gaspaid Char- 
rier, and Olivier d’Ormesson. “The Pilgrims of 
Emmau>,” after Titian, known as “The Table- 
cloth” because of the extreme care with which 
Masson has rendered the texture of linen, is his 
most famous subiect ITis w’oik sho^\s extraor- 
dinarv facility and great talent for color, but 
it IS often marred bv mannerisms 

MAS^SON, David (1822-1907) A Scottish 
author, born at Aberdeen, Dec. 2, 1822 He was 
educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and at 
the University of Edinburgh. At 19 he became 
editor of a Scottish provincial paper In 1847 
he settled in London He was editor of Mac- 
millan's Magazine from 1858 to 1865. In 1852 
he succeeded Clougli in the chair of English lit- 
erature at Universitv College and in 1865 retired 
to accept the professoi sliip of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish literatuie in the Univcisity of Edinburgh 
In 1893 he became Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland Masson is widelv known for his stud- 
ies in Milton, comprising the exhaustive work, 
The Life of Milton in connection inth the His- 
€ory of his Time (6 vols , 1859-80, first volume 
enlarged 1S81, index, 1894), and at least four 
editions of liis poems the Cambridge edition 
(3 vols, 1874), revised as the Cabinet edition 
(1890); the Golden Treasury edition (2 vols, 
1B74), the Globe edition (1 vol, 1877), an in- 
termediate between the Cambridge and the 
Golden Treasury (3 vols., 1822). The same care- 
ful scholarship is displayed in lives of Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden (1873) and De Quincey 
(1878), and in an edition of De Quincey’s works 
(14 vols,. 1889-91). Among Masson’s other 
writings are: Essays, Biographical and Critical 


(1856, reprint, with additions, 1874-76); Brit- 
ish Novelists ( 1859 ) , an excellent piece of criti- 
cism ; Recent British Philosophy ( 1 865 ) , Car- 
lyle Personally and in his Writings (1885) ; 
Edinburgh Sketches and Memories (1892). From 
1880 to 1899 he edited, with introductions, the 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vols. 
iii-xv (1578-1627). 

MASSON, ma'sON', Fb:^:d£bic (1847-1923). 
A French historian, born at Asnifcres. He be- 
came librarian of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and in 1903 was elected to the French 
Academy He is particularly known as the his- 
torian of the life and times of Napoleon, his 
writings including. La r^volte de Toulon en 
prairial an 111 (1875), L*lmp4ratrice (1877), 
anonymously, Le Marquis de Grignan (1881; 
3d eel , 1908 ) , crowned by the French Academy ; 
Les diplomates de la Revolution (1884), Napo- 
leon et les femmes (1893, 21st ed , 1897), trans- 
lated as Napoleon and the Fair Sex ( 1894) , Na- 
poleon chez lui (1894) , Les cavaliers de Napo- 
leon and Napoleon vneonnu (1895), Mane 
Maleicsla (1897); Josephine de Beauharnais, 
176S-n9(i (1899), Josephine, imperatrice et 

reine (1898), Josephine^ rcpudiee 1809-181 If 
(1901), L'lmperatnce Marie-Louise (1902), 
Napoleon et son fils ( 1904 ) , Napoleon et sa fa- 
mille (9 vols., 1897-1907) , Le sacre et le cour- 
onnement de Napoleon and Autour de Sainte- 
Heiene (1908), Sur Napoleon (1909), Napo- 
Idon d Saintc-Heiene, 1815-1821 (1912) , VAcad- 
emie-Frangaise, 1629-1793 (1912), Pour VEm- 
pereur (1913). 

MASSON, Louis Francois Rodrigue (1833- 
1903) A Canadian statesman, born in Terre- 
bonne, Quebec. He w’as educated at the Jesuit 
College, Georgetown, D C , and at St. Hyacintlie 
College, Province of Quebec. In 1859 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and he sat in the Canadian 
Parliament as Conservative member for Terre- 
bonne from 1867 to 1882 From 1878 to 1880 
he was Minister of Militia and Defense, in 1880 
was Piesident of the Council, and from 1884 to 
1887 was Lieutenant Governor of Quebec Prov- 
ince. As Minister of Militia and Defense, he 
piocured the passage of a law establishing cadet 
companies in the universities, colleges, and high 
schools of the Dominion In 1882 and again in 
1892 he was summoned to the vSenate. He was 
mayor of Terrebonne and published Les bourgeois 
de la compagnie du Nord-Ouest (1889). 

MAS^SON, Thomas Lansing (Tom Masson) 
(1866- ) An American editor and author, 

born at Essex, Conn , and educated in the public 
schools of New Haven Engaging in journalistic 
work in New York, he became literary editor of 
Life in 1893 and a regular contributor of humor- 
ous articles to various magazines. As an editor, 
he was responsible for Humorous Masterpieces 
of American Literature (1904) ; In Merry Meas- 
ure ( 1905 ) ; The Humor of Love in Verse and 
Prose (1906), The Best Stories in the World 
(1914). His own books are The Yankee Navy 
(1899) ; A Comer in Women (1905) : The Von 
Blumers (1906) , A Bachelors Baby and Some 
Grown-Ups ( 1907 ) 

MASSON-FOBESTIEB, m&'s^NM6'r^^tyA^ 
Alfred (1852-1912). A French writer, born 
at Havre. He studied law and from 1884 to 
1890 practiced his profession at Rouen After 
1899 Masson-Forestier settled in Paris and de- 
voted all hiB time to literature, contributing to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, Temps, La Revue 
etc. His stones, usually short and in content 
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sober, are reminiscent of Merim^ and Maupas- 
sant. He wrote* Difficile devoir (1891) ; Pour 
une signature, etc. ( 1892 ) ; La jamie couple, etc. 
( 1894 ) ; Remords d^avocat ( 1896 ) , crowned by 
the Frencli Academy; Angoisses de juge, etc. 
(1898) ; XJne ftambde d^amour (1900) ; A mSme 
la me (1901); UAttaque nocturne (1903). 
Among hiB dramas may be mentioned: M4decin 
de campagne (1901) ; Attaque nocturne (1905), 
with A. de Lorde ; Baraterie ( 1906 ) ; Le droit du 
pere (1907), with J. Monnier. The last years 
of his life were spent in a study of Racine and 
he published in 1911 Autour d^un Racine ignori 

MASSO^A, or MASSOBETH. See Masora. 

MASSOWAH. See Massaua 

MASSYS, Quinten. See Matsys, Quinten. 

MAST (AS. mcBst, OHG. mast, Ger. Mast; 
probably connected ultimately with Lat. malus, 
pole) In sailing vessels a mast is an upright 
spar on which sail is set In large ships masts 
are in several lengths. In fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessels the mast is commonly in two parts, called 
the lower mast and the topmast, in large 
square-rigged vessels the masts are in three 
sections, the lower mast, topmast, and topgal- 
lant mast That part ot the topgallant mast 
above the eyes of the topgallant rigging and 
below the royal rigging is called the royal mast; 
if skysails are carried the part of the topgallant 
mast above the eyes of the royal rigging is called 
the skysail mast or skysail pole. 

Large lower masts are either of iron or steel 
or built up of many timbers whose edges meet 
in radial planes These timbers are bolted to- 
gether and further held by circular bands of 
iron or steel They are joined to the timbers 
above and below by scarfs and the scarfs break 
joints (le, no two scarfs are abreast each other 
horizontally) . 

The parts of a mast are the head, hounds, 
body, partners, and heel The head is the upper 
part, the hounds are the enlarged parts just be- 
low the eyes of the rigging, the body is the part 
between the hounds and the deck; the partners 
the portion which passes through a deck, and 
the heel is the lower end. Lower masts alone 
have partneis (since the upper masts do not 
pass tlirough decks) and they have tenons at 
the heel which fit in the mast step on the keelson. 
They are held in position by wedges at the part- 
ners and by the rigging. Of the latter, the 
shrouds lead from the masthead just above the 
hounds to each side of the ship, where they spread 
out fanwise and sustain the mast against thwart- 
ship pressure; the stays lead from the masthead 
forward along the centre line of the ship, fur- 
nishing strength in that direction; while the 
backstays, also descending from the masthead, 
extend to the sides of the ship abaft the shrouds 
to resist the forward pull of the sails. Upper 
masts have similar rigging, but the lower ends 
arc secured differently. The heel passes through 
a hole in a heavy iron-bound wooden block 
called a cap, which is secured to the head of 
the lower mast, and extends downward to the 
trestletrees, between which it passes and to which 
it IS secured by a heavy piece of wood or iron, 
called a fid, passing through the mast and trestle- 
trees or simply resting on the latter, the heel 
extending beyond the fid hole far enough to be 
held from horizontal movement by a framed hole 
between the trestletrees On the head of the 
uppermost mast there is usually placed a small 
disk of wood called the truck, which has sheaves 
or holes for signal halyards. 


Upper masts and the lower masts of schooners 
and of other fore-and-aft-rigged craft are (when 
the masts of the latter are not of iron) almost 
invariably of one stick, the sliding of yards and 
of the hoops of fore-and-aft sails being interfered 
with if bands are used. When masts are large 
and made of a single stick they form no incon- 
siderable item in the equipment of a ship, for 
they must be straight, free from blemishes, 
cracks, deep-seated knots, etc. They are usually 
of pine, spruce, or fir, which woods combine light- 
ness with strength in addition to other desirable 
qualities. 

As regards position in a ship masts are vari- 
ously named In two-masted vessels the forward 
is called the foremast, the after one the main- 
mast. In three-masted ships the forw^ard one is 
the foremast, the middle one the mainmast, the 
after one the mizzen or mizzenmast. When there 
are four masts, all large, they are called the 
foremast, forward mainmast, after mainmast, 
and mizzen, if the after mast is small, they are 
called the foremast, mainmast, mizzeii, and jig- 
ger. When the masts exceed four in number 
there is no fixed rule for naming. 

The masts of large modern steamers and men- 
of-war are used for signal and lookout purposes. 
They are of many types, especially in meii-of- 
war The battleships of the United States navy 
are fitted with tall circular structures built of 
steel tubing which have the appeal ance of open- 
work or cage towers. The broad bases of tliese 
“cage” masts obviate the necessity of stays and 
the numerous elements permit them to with- 
stand the hits of many projectiles w’ltliout col- 
lapsing or falling. In the British navy and 
some other services tripod masts arc fitted The 
masts of large war vessels usually cairy one or 
more observation or searchlight platforms, but 
fighting tops are no longer fitted on masts nor 
are guns mounted in any way upon tliom. See 
Ship, Ship, Armored, Shipbuilding 

MAS^TABA. An Arabic word of uncertain 
derivation, meaning a bench, applied by Marietta 
to Egyptian tombs of a type which prevailed 
under the Memphite dynasties of the ancient 
Empire Many hundreds of these tombs exist 
in the great necropolis between Abu Roash and 
Bashur, especially at Gizeh and Saqqara They 
are oblong, bcnchlike structures with flat roofs 
of stone and walls of sun-dried brick or of stone, 
having a slight inclination or batter inward 
They vary in size from 19 by 25 feet to 84 by 
172 feet, and are carefully oriented, with the 
long axis set north and south. Upon this axis 
an opening in the roof marks the mouth of the 
burial shaH, which leads to the mummy cham- 
ber, cut in the rock at a depth of some 40 feet 
The mastaba itself is sometimes solid, some- 
times chambered. The solid mastaba has upon 
its eastern face a rectangular recess, containing 
an inscribed stele In the chambered mastaba a 
doorway set in a recess, which in the more im- 
portant examples forms a spacious vestibule or 
porch fronted by twin piers, gives access to the 
chamber or chapel This is often richly adorned 
with mural paintings, designed for the delecta- 
tion of the ha, or disembodied double of the 
deceased, and invariably possesses on its western 
wall an inscribed stele and a sculptured door, 
through which the ha might eventually pass to 
the land of the Sun of Night. From this cham- 
ber also small openings lead to the serdahs, or 
secret chambers containing the ka statues, by 
means of which the ka was supposed to retain 
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his or her identity while confined in the limbo 
of the tomb. Sometimes these openings are 
wanting, the serdahs being hermetically sealed. 
The chapel was open to any one to enter. Con- 
sult: Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Vart dans 
VantiquiH, vol i (Pans, 1882); A. E Mariette, 
Les mastahas de Vancten empire (ib., 1881-87) ; 
Adolf Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt (New York, 
1894) ; Georges B^n^dite, “Les engines du 
mastaba,’* in Musie Ouimet, Annales, vol. xxx 
( Pans, 1908 ) . An excellent model of a mastaba, 
showing internal arrangements, is illustrated in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
vol viii (New York, 1913). 

MAS^TEB (OF. maistre, Fr. maitre, from 
Lat m agister, leader, connected with magnus, 
Gk. g^ 7 os, megas, great). The proper designa- 
tion of the commander of a merchant vessel. 
The courtesy title of captain which is generally 
accorded him is a military designation properly 
belonging to the naval service only. The rank 
of master existed in the United States navy and 
was the title of an officer next junior to lieu- 
tenant It was the survival of the term “sailing 
master,” which in turn was a relic of the days 
when ships were commanded and fought by 
soldiers but navigated and manoeuvred by the 
sailing master and his crew of seamen. The 
Act of Congress of August, 1882, changed the 
title of master to that of lieutenant (junior 
grade ) 

MASTEB AND SEBVANT. In its broadest 
sense, persons in such a relation that one is em- 
ployed to \\ork for and represent the other. 
Modern law, however, distinguishes the employee 

ho is engaged to represent his employer in 
business transactions involving the making of 
contracts on the employer’s behalf from others, 
and designates him as agent (qv ) This article 
will be confined to the law^ of master and 
servant in its narrow'er sense — to the rules gov- 
erning the relation of persons wdiere one is 
emploj^ed to lender service for the other but not 
to bind him by contract 

Formerly servants were classified as volun- 
tary and involuntary, the latter including slaves 
and apprentices (see Apprentice) . As slavery, 
oi involuntary servitude, has, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, disappeared from every common- 
law juiisdiction, and as apprenticeship has 
largely lost its importance, only voluntary serv- 
ants w’lll be here considered Eminent legal 
winters hold that some of the rules governing 
master and servant to-day “can only be explained 
by going back to the time when servants were 
slaves ” For example, it is said the genesis of 
the master’s extraordinary liability for acts of 
his servant which he has neither commanded 
nor approved is found in the right of the ancient 
master to surrender the slave who has injured 
another This and similar views, however, have 
not been sufficiently established 

The modern servant becomes such as the result 
of an agreement with the master which either 
party may break at will, subject only to the 
usual consequence that the party in the wrong 
is liable to pay damages for the breach of con- 
tract. If the contract is not to be performed 
within a year after it is made, it is required by 
the Statute of Frauds (q.v ) to be in writing. 
If, however, it be for an indefinite period, which 
may end within a year after the agreement is 
entered into, no writing is necessary. Thus, a 
contract of service, to continue indefinitely dur- 
ing the life of either party thereto, may be made 


orally, since it may terminate within a year 
after it is made. And even when an oral agree- 
ment is made for a term longer than a year, if 
the master receive and accept services rendered 
by the servant and then refuse to go on and 
complete the contract, the latter may recover, 
in an action in quasi contract, technically called 
a quantum meruit, the value of the labor he has 
thus performed When the services continue for 
a year, and after its expiration the servant re- 
mains in the same employment without any 
further expressed agreement, a renewal of the 
contract for another year and upon the same 
terms is presumed. In the absence of special 
contract as to the time of service it is sometimes 
difficult to determine whether the hiring is for 
a year or for a shorter period, such as a month, 
week, etc The common instance of the hiring 
of farm hands, in which each of the interested 
parties had a right, in the absence of any con- 
tract stipulations, to assume that the services 
would continue through the four seasons, gave 
rise to the presumption, which came to be ap- 
plied to most contracts of hiring in England, 
that if no time were specified an agreement was 
meant to last for one year But this presump- 
tion IS easily overcome by slight evidence of 
facts and circumstances which indicate a con- 
trary intention Thus, the period for which the 
wages are to be paid, as by the quarter, month, 
week, etc , will frequently be decisive in proving 
the hiring to be for a year, a month, a week, etc , 
as the case may be And it may be laid down 
as the general rule in the United States that 
where the contract is silent as to the term of 
service and there is no well-defined usage in the 
particular community on the subject, the hiring 
18 terminable at the will of either party 

After the relation has been duly constituted 
we have to consider (1) the mutual duties and 
liabilities of the parties and (2) their respective 
rights and liabilities with respect to third 
parties 

1. Mutual Duties and Liabilities. The serv- 
ant is bound to have competent skill for the 
service which he undertakes, to exercise due 
diligence in his work, to obey all lawful orders 
of his master concerning the labor for which he 
w as engaged, to conduct himself respectfully, 
and not to leave his employment during the time 
for which the contract was made If he leave 
the master without just cause during the 
stipulated time, he cannot recover unpaid wages 
for the services already rendered, and if he be 
rightfully discharged he forfeits liis wages for 
the period during which he has served without 
payment But if he be prevented by sickness 
from completing his part of the contract, he may 
recover for the value of the services which he 
has rendered If his unjustifiable breach of 
contract result in damage to his employer he is 
liable therefor. In some cases servants may be 
enjoined by the courts from breaking their con- 
tracts of service. (See Conspiracy; Strike) 
Some of the grounds on which a servant may be 
lawfully discharged before the expiration of his 
term are gross immorality, willful disobedience 
of orders, habitual negligence, and glaring in- 
competence to perform his duties. If during his 
term he be discharged unjustly and without 
sufficient cause, he may either treat the contract 
as rescinded and sue for the value of the services 
already rendered, or he may sue for the breach 
of the contract and in that action recover both 
the value of the services already rendered and 
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the compensation for the damages sustained by 
him because of his wrongful discharge. But it 
IS always his duty, during the residue of the 
term for which he was employed, to seek for 
other employment of a similar character in the 
same locality, in order to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the damages recoverable against his master. 
If he do not thus seek and accept such similar 
employment as he may be able to obtain, the 
master may show that fact, in mitigation of 
damages, in the action brought by the servant 
for the breach of the contract. If, after the con- 
tract IS made, the master neglect or refuse to 
furnish work pursuant thereto, the servant may 
recover as damages the entire amount of the 
stipulated wages, if he have duly held himself 
111 readiness to perform and been unable by rea- 
sonable effort to obtain other employment of a 
similar character If he sue, however, before 
the expiration of the stipulated time and re- 
cover damages up to the time of trial, he will 
be thereby barred or precluded from maintaining 
any further action for subsequently accruing 
damages. Tins results from the principle that a 
contiact for work and services is entire, and its 
breach gives only one right of action When a 
servant becomes sick the master is generally 
under no obligation to supply him with medical 
attendance; but an implied contract to pay for 
the services of a physician who is called in is 
frequently fastened upon the master fiom the 
fact that he has the physician called and other- 
wise acts as if he were assuming the obligation 
While, as a rule, the servant takes upon 
himself all the ordinary risks incident to the 
employment, still the master is under a legal 
obligation to use reasonable and ordinary care 
to supply the servant with safe machinery and 
appliances with which to woik, and if, because 
of the master’s failure to perform the duty 
properly, the servant be iniured, without any 
contributory negligence on his own part, he may 
recover, in an action against his master, com- 
pensation for the damages thus sustained If 
the servant be employed upon work involving 
s])ecial risks, of which he cannot be presumed to 
be cognizant, it is the duty of the master to 
inform him of such risks, or the master will be 
chargeable with negligence Where the labor 
IS in connection with specially dangerous ma- 
chinery — such, eg, as that used by railroad 
companies — the courts require the master to 
have the same very carefully inspected, to see, 
as far as is reasonably possible, tliat it is safe, 
but even in such cases they do not go to the 
extent of making the master an insuier of the 
servant’s safety in the use of such machinery 
If a servant be aw’are of the dangerous character 
of the place in which, or machinery or tools 
w^ith wdiich, he is requested by the master to 
work, and continue in his employment without 
ob] taction on tliat ground, he cannot recover 
damages from the master for an iniury which 
results from any such cause If the master will- 
fully injure the servant, or by his personal 
neglect or wrongful act cause him injury in 
other ways than through defective machinery, 
place of labor, or implements of toil, he is liable 
to such servant in damages In entering upon 
his employment the servant also voluntarily 
takes the risk of injury which may result from 
the negligence or wrongful acts of his fellow 
s(*rvants (qv), except in cases coming within 
the provisions of modern statutes relating to 
employers* liability (qv.). 


Although it is customary for the master to 
give a testimonial of character to an honest and 
capable servant at the termination of his em- 
ployment, he 18 not legally bound to do this, in 
the absence of a contract or a well-defined usage 
therefor 

2. Their Bights and Liabilities with Be- 
spect to Third Parties. The master is en- 
titled to the services of his servant in accord- 
ance wuth the contract of hiring He may, 
therefore, justify an assault necessarily made in 
defense of his servant and may have an action 
for damages against any one who wrongfully 
beats or injures the servant so that his services 
are lost or impaired So if any one entice away 
the servant and thereby cause loss to the master, 
the lattoi may recover in an action the damages 
for the injuiy thus sustained If a female serv- 
ant be seduced, her master may sue for con- 
sequent loss of services 

For his acts of negligence or positiv’e wrong 
which result in injury to others a servant is, of 
course, personally liable But since he is so 
often pecuniaiily irresponsible, the question 
most frequently litigated is that of the extent 
of his niastei’s liability for such acts Tlie 
general statement of the rule is that the master 
is liable for the wrongful acts or torts of his 
servant which are wnthin the scope of his em- 
ployment and which cause injury to third per- 
sons Ev’on though the act of the servant be a 
willful wrong, yet when it is done in connection 
with the master’s business or in furtherance 
thereof, it may make the latter liable for injury 
thereby occasioned to third parties But when 
the servant leaves and loses sight of his master’s 
business, and w’antonly does a WTongful act, he 
alone is liable for consequent injury to others 
\Mien a ser\'ant creates a nuisance upon his 
master's piemises, whereby injury is caused to 
adjoining property, and when a servant pi events 
his master from ])erforming a contract hv which 
the latter is bound, the master is liahhs even 
though the act of the servant W'erc willful and 
malicious So a carrier of passengeis is bound 
to protect them from injury resulting from the 
violence or insults of his own sc^rvants, and will 
be liable if while passengers they be thus 
injured 

For important statutory changes in the law 
of master and servant, see Combination, Con- 
spiracy. Employers’ Liability, Fellow Serv- 
ants, Labor Legislation, Strikes Other 
statutes have for their objects the pre\cntion of 
tlie employment of young children in certain 
lines of woik, securing the payment of wrages in 
money and at stated times, limiting the hours 
of lalK)r w'hich masters may require of their 
stw\ ants , and the like 
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Injuries and Somewhat of the Relation of Mas- 
ter and Servant (New Orleans, 1909). 
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MASTEB-AT-ABMS. A petty officer in the 
navy who forms one of the police of a ship In 
the United States navy theie are four grades of 
masters-at-arms — chief miister-at-arms and mas- 
ters-at-arms of the hrst, second, and thud class 
Large ships have one 01 more chief masters-at- 
arms and several of the lowei latings In small 
ships a first or second class master-at-arms is 
the chief of the ship's police 

MASTER BUILDER, The. A drama by 
Ibsen (1893) The original title is Master- 
Builder Sohiess 

MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. Tales 
by Charles Dickens A\hich appeared in a ^veekly 
of this name “Old Curiosity Shop” and “Bar- 
naby Rudge,” purpoiting to have been narrated 
by Master Hurnphiey, weie the stories They 
were subsequently jiublislunl separately. 

MASTER IN CHANCERY. An oHicer of 
a chancery or eiiuity c<»urt, appointed to asssist 
tlie chancellor or ludge Tlie ollice is one of 
great antiquity Forineilv the masieis w’ere 
assistants or associates of tlie cliancelloi and 
the Master of the Rolls and sat with them in 
court by turns, usually two at a tune In latei 
times, how’ever, this juactice was discontiniied 
and the duties of inastcTs confined to business 
transacted in chambers, some of then duties 
being purely ministerial and adniiiiistratne and 
some of a judicial character It W’as common 
practice to lefer causes to a mastei for ht‘ariiig, 
particulaily causes involving intricate accounts 
and requiring computation A master is often 
appointed to examine w itnesses, to take de- 
positions, to inquire into and lejioit tlie facts of 
a case to a chancellor or judge of the court, to 
make settlements undei detHls, to discdiarge 
special duties under tlie diiectioii and in behalf 
of the court, etc Mastei s 111 chancel y w'eie 
formerly clerks in chancery, 11 111 number, be- 
sides the Mastei of the Rolls, who was their 
chief They were at first called p/C(rpfoics, but 
in the rcigii of Edw'aid III came to be known as 
masters in ordinary Hie olhee has beim abol- 
ished in England, the duties foimerlv belonging 
to masters lieiiig now discliaiged bv judges or 
registrars and by mastei s of the Sujireme Couit 
In most of the United States the office still 
exists, the officer being sometimes called a mas- 
ter and sometimes commissionei (q\ ) See 
;M ASTER OF THE ROTXS , MASTERS OF THE SU- 
PREME Court, Referee 

MAS^TERMAN, Arthur Thomas (18G9- 
) An English zoologist, born at Tunbridge 
Wells, a brother of C F Cl and J II B blaster- 
man He was educated at \Veymoutli and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge At St Andrews he 
was assistant professoi of natuial history in 
1893-99 and at Edinburgh lectin er on biology 
and zoology at the School of Medicine in 1900- 
03. In 1903 he became superintendent inspector 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
from 1905 to 1912 he was British Government 
expert to the International ('"ouneil for the 
Study of the Sea With W C McIntosh, of St 
Andrew^s, he wrote the valuable Life- Hist ones of 
the British Marine Food-Fishes (1897), and 
alone he made many contributions to teclinical 
periodicals and published an Elementary Text- 
Book of Zoology (1901-02) 

MASTERMAN, Charles Frederick Gurney 
(1873- ). An English publicist and author, 

burn in Sussex, a brother of A. T and J H B 
Masterman. He distinguished himself as a 
student at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which 


he became a fellow in 1900. After leaving the 
university he became known as a contributor to 
the London weeklies and magazines and as 
literary editor of the Daily Neios, He was con- 
nected with London poor-work administration 
and acted as lecturer for the Cambridge and 
London University Extension societies. As a 
Liberal, he sat in Parliament for West Ham 
fiom 1906 to 1911 and foi South-West Bethnal 
Green thereafter till 1914 In 1909-12 he was 
Undersecretary of State, Home Department, and 
in 1912-14 Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
In 1914 he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancastei, but lesigned the next Jan- 
uar 3 ^ He wrote Tennyson o« a Religious 
Leader (1899), The Heart of the Empire 
(1901), From the Abyss (1902); In Peril of 
Change (1905), The Condition of England 
(1909), Modern Industrialisin (1912). 

MASTERMAN, John Howard Bertram 
(1867- ) An English clergyman and his- 

torian, brother of A T and CFG Masterman. 
He was educated at Weymouth College, at Uni- 
versity C'ollege School, and at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, wdiere he w^as lecturer and Nadcn 
divinity student in 1894-96 He was for three 
^eais a uiii\ersity-e\tcnsion lecturer and vicar 
of St Aubyn’s, Devon port Then for 10 years 
lie w'us in Bnmingham, being pimcipal of the 
Midland Clergy College (1899-1901), warden of 
Queen's (’ollege (1902-07), canon of Birming- 
ham (1906-07), and professor of history in the 
univcisity (1902-09) He was afterw’ard canon 
of Co\eiitiy and rector of St Mary-le-Bow 
Church, Cheapside Masterman served as Hul- 
sean lecturer at Cambridge in 1907-08. He pub- 
lished The Age of Milton (1897), Introduction 
and Xotes to the Fir'it Epistle of St Peter 
(1000), Was Jesus Christ Divine^ (1904), I 
Believe in the Holy (ihost (1906), Rights and 
Responsibilities of Xational Churches (1908), 
The House of Commons (1908), Parliament and 
the People (1009), The Daun of Mediaeval Eu- 
rope n909), HisUtry of the Biitish Constitution 
(1912). The Challenge of Christ (1913). 

MASTER OF ARTS. A degree conferred by 
colleges and universities In those of the United 
States and (ireat Britain this title follows that 
of Baclndor of Arts In the United States a cor- 
lespondiiig mastei ’s degiec follow^s a bachelor’s 
degree in science, philosophy, or other bacca- 
laureate designations and indicates a year's 
study beyond the baccalaureate course. The 
master’s degree is the highest in the faculty of 
arts, but inferior to that of bachelor of divinity 
and the doctorate of philosophy In the early 
universities the mastei ship or licentiate, as it 
w'as then called, was the one degree conferred, 
the baccalaureate then being a mere preliminary 
degree, and tlie doctorate being either a synony- 
mous tei m or one used to indicate the ceremonial 
and official asjiect of the licentiate It is still 
the fiist degree conferred in the Scottish uni- 
versities In the universities of Germany the 
terms “mastership” and “doctorate” are yet 
sometimes used as synonymous In the British 
imnersities the degree of Master of Arts is the 
highest degree taken by the majority of students, 
although the doctor’s degree w’hether by research 
or examination is becoming more common, es- 
pecially in the newel universities. At Oxford 
and Cambridge the M A degree is open without 
examination to those w^ho hold the B.A. after a 
period of years on paying the necessary fees. 
The chief value of the degree at these univei- 
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sities, except that it indicates a certain standing, 
is that it is accompanied by the privilege of 
voting in Congregation at Oxford and the Senate 
at Cambridge, a privilege which on more than 
one occasion has led to the defeat of progressive 
measures by the large body of masters of art 
who are nonresident and often out of touch with 
the actual educational needs of the universities 
and the country. See Baciielob’s Deobee, De- 
GBEE, UnIVEBSITY 

MASTER OF THE BUCKHOUNDS. In 

Great Britain, an officer in the Master of the 
Horse’s department of the royal household, who, 
with the hereditary lord falconer, has the control 
of all matters relating to the royal hunts A 
salary of £1500 is attached to the office, which 
is regarded as one of considerable political im- 
portance The Master of the Buckhounds goes 
out of office on a change of ministry 
MASTER OF THE HORSE. In Great 
Britain, an officer of the court who has the 
superintendence of the royal stables and of all 
horses and breeds of horses belonging to the 
sovereign. He has the privilege of making use 
of the royal horses, pages, and servants, and 
rides next to the sovereign on all state occasions. 
The Master of the Horse is appointed during 
pleasure, by letters patent, but his tenure of 
office depends on the existence of the political 
party in power The office was an important 
post under the Byzantine emperors, where the 
count of the royal stables, the comes slabuh, or 
constable, exercised far greater powers than are 
conveyed by the mere title. In ancient Rome, 
when, in times of crisis, recourse was had to the 
creation of a dictator, the latter appointed a 
master of the horse as his chief lieutenant, cor- 
responding to the modern chief of staff 
MASTER OF THE HOUSEHOLD. In 
Great Britain, an officer in the Lord Steward’s 
department of the royal household, whose 
specific duties consist in superintending the 
selection, qualification, and conduct of the house- 
hold servants. He is under the treasurer and 
with the comptroller examines the accounts of 
the department The appointment is during 
pleasure of the sovereign and is not dependent 
upon any political party 
MASTER OF THE REVELS. An official 
of the English court {Magister jocorum revel- 
lorum et mascorum) who had charge of the 
royal festivities The office came into prom- 
inence in the reign of Edward VI, though estab- 
lished at an earlier date 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS. The president 
of the chancery division of the High Court of 
Justice in England and in rank next to the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and the Lord Chan- 
cellor He IS the keeper of the rolls of all 
atents and grants that pass under the Great 
eal and of all records of the Court of Chancery 
He was originally an officer of that court and 
was formerly the chief of the masters in chan- 
cery. He is the only superior judge in England 
who can now be elected to represent a constitu- 
ency in the House of Commons The Master of 
the Rolls had originally the custody of the rolls 
or records; in the course of time this charge 
became merely nominal, the custody having 
vested in officers not in his appointment or con- 
trol, an anomaly which was remedied by 1 and 
2 Viet., c. 94, which restored the custody to him 
with extensive powers. Consult Hardwicke, Of- 
fice of the Master of the Rolls (London, 1728) ; 
D. M. Kerly, Historical Sketch of the Equitable 


Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery (Cam- 
bridge, 1890) ; Pollack and Maitland, History of 
English Law (2d ed., ib., 1903). 

MASTER OF THE SACRED PALACE. 
See Magisteb Sagbi Palatii 

MASTER OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
The title given in England to the chief officers 
of the courts under the judges, their duty being 
to attend the sittings of the courts during term 
and make minutes of their proceedings. They 
also tax all the bills of costs of the parties aris- 
ing out of the suits and matters before the 
courts and exercise many judicial as well as 
most of the administrative functions of the 
courts to which they are attached Their duties 
are determined by rules of the Supreme Court 
The power of appointing the masters is vested 
in the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, and the Master of the Rolls There 
are 18 masters attached to the King's Bencn 
Division of the Supreme Court and 10 to the 
Chancery Division. In the courts of the United 
States the duties of masters are divided between 
the judges and the clerks of the courts Consult 
Renton and Robertson (eds ), Encyclopedia of 
the Laws of England (2d ed., London, 1908) 
See Masteb ix Chanceey, Masteb of the 
Rolls 

MAS^TERS, Maxwell Tylden (1833-1907). 
An English botanist, born at Canterbury, Eng- 
land He was educated at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and from 1855 to 1868 was lecturer on 
botany at St George’s Hospital In 1805 he 
became the principal editor of the Gardener's 
Chronicle, Among his general publications are 
Vegetable Teratology (1809, in German, 1880), 
Botany for Beginners (1872), Plant Life 
(1883), Plant Life on the Farm (1905) 
Botany for Begiwners and Plant Life were trans- 
lated into French, German, and Russian The 
Conifers were the special subject of his in- 
vestigations, and many papers dealing with 
them appeared in various scientific seiials 

MAS^TERS, The Seven Wise See Seven 
Wise Ma&tebs 

MASTERSINGERS. See Meistebsingeb 

MAS^TERWORT (trans. of Neo-Lat Jm- 
pcratoriaf fern sing of Lat imperatorius, im- 
perial), Imperatona osfruthium A perennial 
plant of the family Umbelliferse, from 1 foot to 
2 feet high, with broad biternate leaves, large 
flat umbels of whitish flowers, and flat, orbicular, 
broadly margined fruit It is a native of the 
north of Europe and has been introduced in a 
few localities in America. It was formerly 
much cultivated as a potherb and was held in 
great repute as a stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, 
etc.; its virtues being reckoned so many and 
great that it was called divinum remedium. It 
still retains a place in the medical practice of 
some countries of Europe, although probably it 
is nothing more than an aromatic stimulant. 
Tlie root has a pungent taste, causes a flow of 
saliva and a sensation of warmth in the mouth, 
and is said to afford relief from toothache 
Some recent monographers have separated this 
and its related species from Peucedanum, group- 
ing them in the genus Imperatona. 

MAS^TIC (Fr. mastic^ from Lat mastiche, 
from Gk. uo-aTlxVt mastiche, mastic, from fiaa- 
rlj^eiv, mastizeint to chew; so called because used 
as chewing gum in the East ) . A species of gum 
resin yielded by the mastic or lentisk tree 
{Pistada lentiscuSf Pistacia atlantica) and 
other species of the family Anacardiaceee. It 
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oozes from cuts made in the bark and hardens 
on the stem in small, round, tearlike, straw- 
colored lumps, or, if not collected in time, it 
falls to the ground; in the latter state it ac- 
quires some impurities and is consequently less 
valuable. Its chief use is in making the almost 
colorless varnish for varnishing prints, maps, 
drawings, etc. It is also used by dentists for 
stopping hollow teeth and was formerly em- 
ployed in medi(^ffSr as a mild stimulant. Small 
quantities are exported chiefly from the Morocco 
coast, but some is occasionally shipped from the 
south of Europe. The name mastic is also given 
to oleaginous cements, composed of about seven 
parts of litharge and 93 of burned clay, reduced 
to fine powder, made into a paste with linseed 
oil. See SiDEROXYLON. 

MASTIFF (OF. mestif, Fr. of mixed 

breed, mongrel, from Lat. miastusy p.p. of mtscere, 
Gk. fiiaycLVy mtsgein, g.iyv{fpai, mtgnynai, to mix, 
Skt miiray mixed, OChurch Slav, mesitiy Welsh 
mysgu, Gael, measy, OHG. misJcan, Ger mischen, 
AS. miscian, Eng. mix). A large dog of the 
hound group, kept since ancient times to guard 
property, and more recently as a pet. See 
Hound. 

MASTIFF BAT. One of a group of tropical 
American hats (genus Molossus), characterized 
by mastiff-like faces, general muscularity, and 
long, thick tails free from the membrane They 
are better able than most other bats to scramble 
about on their feet They assemble in large 
companies in hollow trees, caverns, and old 
houses, and sometimes constitute a nuisance by 
taking possession of roofs and garrets One 
species {M 0 I 0 S 8 U 8 periot%8) measures 2 feet 
across the outstretched wangs Consult P H. 
Gosse, A 7\aturahsf8 Sojourn in Jamaica (Lon- 
don, 185]), and H W Bates, The Naturalist on 
the River Amasons (ib., 1910). 

MAS'TIGOFH^ORA (Neo-Lat nom. pi., from 
Gk. fiaariyoipdpos, mastigophot 08 , whip-bearing, 
from mastiXy whip -j- <f}ip€ip, pherein, to 

bear) A class of Protozoa characterized by the 
presence of one or more flagella, or lashlike ap- 
pendages Some (Euglena) approach the plants 
and were formerly placed with them; others 



CHOANOFLAGELLATA MASTZGOPHOBA 

1, Monosiga, 2, Salpingoeca, 3, Polyeca, 4, Proterospon- 
gia, 2b illustrates longitudinal fission, 2c, the production 
of germs (flagellulee) , c, collar, c vac, contractile vacuole, 
fl, flagellum, I, lonca, nu, nucleus (After Kent ) 

closely resemble Khizopoda. The group is di- 
vided into four orders: (1) Flagellata (q.v.); 
(2) Choanofiagellata ; (3) Hinoflagellata ; (4) 
Gystoflagellata. See Noctiluca. 

The Choanofiagellata, or collared monads, are 
mostly fixed and remarkable for their collar, a 
vaselike prolongation of the protoplasm of the 
body In this respect they resemble the collared 
digestive cells lining the digestive sacs (am- 


pullse) of sponges. These' forms are fixed or 
stalked, and tend to grow in colonies, so as to 
suggest the derivation of the sponges from some 
such forms. They have but a single flagellum, 
but no trace of a mouth or gullet. They multi- 
ply by longitudinal fission, or produce numerous 
young (fiagellulse). 

The third order, Dinoflagellata, move by means 
of two flagella, and are remarkable for having 
the body often protected by a very beautiful and 
elaborate shell formed of cellulose in plates, 
which is provided with three long processes or 
horns They are mostly marine Some are 
phosphorescent, while certain species occasion- 
ally abound in such enormous numbers as to 
color the sea water deep brown or red. See Red 
Water. 

Of the Cystofiagellata, which have two flagella, 
one is modified into a large long tentacle, the 
other minute and situated within the gullet 
Noctiluca ( q V ) is the type. 

MASTITIS. See Mammary Gland, Dis- 
eases OF, Mammitis 

MASTODON (Neo-Lat., from Gk. /laaros, 
mastos, breast + odous, tooth). The name 
for a genus of extinct elephants. This genus is 
that most remote from the family type 
{Elephas) and nearest the Dinotherium type, by 
reason mainly of the structure of its molar teeth, 
which are provided with but few transverse 
ridges — not more than five — that have a A form 
in cross section ( occasionally broken into 
isolated conical tubercles) and are separated by 
little or no cement. (See Mammoth.) Another 
dental difference of the Tertiary mastodons 
from nearljr all other Elephantidas is its posses- 
sion of milk molars, which in some instances 
persist through life, the permanent dentition in 
such cases being a mixture of milk and per- 
manent teeth. Tusks (incisors) sometimes 
occur in both jaws 

Mastodons began to exist in the Miocene age 
and became extinct in the Pleistocene They 
were scattered all over the globe, and more than 
30 species have been distinguished by paleon- 
tologists, the latest described (1901) being a 
small and primi- 
tive type discov- 
ered in Egypt. 

This seems to con- 
firm the prevailing 
opinion that the 
group originated in 
the Old World and 
spread to America 
by way of Siberia 
Two or more spe- 
cies belong to 
South America 
( Patagonia ) , where 
no other elephant teeth op elephants 
has thus far been Companson of tooth steucture 
- j Ti. • 1. proDOBCideans, shown by ver- 

louna. It IS prob- tical cross sections of molars, a, 
able that several mastodon, 6, Blephaa tnaignts, a 

species lived in 1“®^ n)e«ieB mtennwfaate ^ 
KT \ • u i. 'tween mastodons and true ele- 

’Nortil America, but phants, c, African elephant, d, 
the one best knovui mammoth This series exhibits 
and commonly in simphoity to corn- 

mind when the ^ 

term is used is Mastodon americanus This 
species seems to have ranged over all the United 
States and southern Canada and to have been nu- 
merous, for its teeth and bones, in a more or less 
perfect condition, are repeatedly found. A dozen 
or more mounted skeletons are on exhibition in 
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museums in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cambridge, Mass., Albany, N. Y , and elsewhere 
Careful comparison and study of these and other 
specimens show that this mastodon at least must 
have liad the general form and appearance of a 
modern elephant, with a somewhat heavier body 
and Hatter foreliead than that of the mammoth 
or Indian elephant, nor did its height exceed 
theirs on the averagi* — if anything it was less, 
owing chiefly to the shortness of the legs The 
tusks, too, wore of similar length (fl feet, meas- 
ured along the outer curve, indicating an old and 
large male), and they had a characteristic tend- 
ency to curl upward, in much the same way as 
in living elephants. It is probable that the ani- 
mal, at any late in the more northerly paits of 
its range, was warmly clothed, like the mam- 
moth, although there is not much direct evidence 
of it beyond the discovery, many years ago, of a 
large mass of woolly brown hair buried in a bog 
in Ulster Co , N. Y , in apparent connection with 
mastodon remains Several of the most com- 
plete skeletons known have been obtained from 
that region, wheie animals had become mired 111 
swampy valleys The disappearance of this nu- 
merous and widespread species is as incompre- 
hensible as in the case of the maminotli and the 
^outh Ameiican horse Tliat it existed until 
recent conditions were established is plain The 
food remains in its stomaeli liave been lepeatedly 
anal>zed and found to consist of herbage, bark, 
and leaves especially of conifers of the same 
kinds as now giow' in tlic place wdieie its bones 
lay Workmen who came upon and broke mas- 
todon bones in an Illinois peat bog (see Imen- 
can yaturalistf tfanuaiy, 1882) greased then 
boots with the mairow fat It is tin* o])inion of 
competent judges that remnants of the herds 
survived the advent of mankind into North 
America, there being many positive statements 
on record as to arrowheads lying among mas- 
todon bones On the w’hole, American geolo- 
gists think it highly probable that the mastodon 
and man were briefly contemporary in North 
America and that it was the ancestors of the 
Indians who exterminated this unw^ieldy animal 

Consult J C Warien, The Mastodon (hgan- 
ieus of North Amerwa (Boston, 18i5o) , F A 
Lucus, “Animals of the Past,” in Amencan 
Museum of Natural History ^ Handbook Fleries 
No J, (New York, 1013), W. B. Scott, A His- 
tory of Land Mammals of the Wcsictn Hemi- 
sphere (lb, 1013) 

MAS'TODONSAU'RUS ( Neo-l^t , from mas- 
todon, mastodon Gk. aavpos, soar os, lizard). 
Tlie largest known labyrinthodont batrachian, 
found fossil in Triassic rocks of Wurttemberg, 
England, and India Tlie body attained a length 
of nearly 10 feet and the skull alone had a 
length of about 4 feet See Stegocephaj.ia 

MASTOIDI^TIS. See Eak 

MASUDI, ina-soo'dfe (Ar. Abu’l Hasan ‘AlI 
AL Mas'udi) ( ’-c.OoC) . One of the most eminent 
Arabian geographers and historians He was 
born in Bagdad, descended from a distinguished 
family, one of whose members, Mas‘ud, w^as a 
companion of Molianimed on his flight to Me- 
dina. Masudi early devoted himself to profound 
studies; he also undertook extensive journeys 
into many lands even beyond the bounds of 
Islam. After traveling through Persia and Kir- 
man he came in 916 to India, where he visited 
Multan and Mansura, thence he went to Ceylon 
and subsequently proceeded east as far as China 
On his way back he spent some time in Mada- 


gascar and Oman To the north he went to the 
Caspian district, and in 926 we find him at 
Tiberias in Palestine. In 943 he was at Aptioch 
and two years later in Damascus. Tlie rest of 
his life lie s]>ent in Syria and Egypt, dying at 
Fostat about He was a geographer, pVJ''*'- 

opher, student of leligions, familiar 
ism and Christianity, and a histor jnief /iflP-cetr? * 
with the ancient and mode; che”-«ory of the 
East and West His Kitdb • wrihibar al-Zamdn 
contained a univeisal history in 30 volumes, 
his Kitdb al-Ausai, a short chronological ac- 
count of tlie world’s history Masudi combined 
these two in a more popular woik called Muruj 
al-Dhahab (Meadows of Gold), in which he 
gives a general view of the political, religious, 
and social history of the most important Asiatic 
and European countries, as well as of their 
geography (ed Bulak, 1866, Cairo, 1886, wnth 
French trans by Do Meynaid and De Courteille, 
9 vols. Pans, 1861-77, vol 1 in English by A 
Sprenger, London, 1841) A still more general 
Avork on histoiy and geograjiln w'as bis Kitdb 
al-Tanbih (ed De Goeie, Leyden, 1894, par- 
tially trans by De Sacy in ^ otircs ct extraits, 
A’ol viii, and in \ol ix of the Fieiich tians of 
the iMcadous) .Vnotber w’ork, also called 
Alhhdr al-Zamdn, is falsely ascribed to liiin 
Consult Carra de Vaux, // \brvqc dcs meiieillvs 
(Pans, 1898) , Karl Biockelmann, (Jrsthiehte 
drr arahischcn Litter atiir, \ol 1 (Weimar, 
1899) , U A Nicholson, .1 Literary History of 
the Arabs (Camliridge, 1907) 

MASULIPATAM, ma-so(>'l6-))a-tani' The 
capital of the District of Kistna, Madras, British 
India, 215 miles north of the city of Madras, on 
the BaA of Bengal on one of the mouths of the 
Kistna (Ma]) India, D 6) Its formiT brisk 
export trade in cotton manufactures is in a 
state of decline and at present the city is of 
little industrial importance There are still 
small industries in weaving, bleaching, and 
jirinting Ma&ulipatam w^as visited by a very 
scA'ere storm in 1864, during wdiicli it is esti- 
mated that nearly 30,000 jiersons AAore killed 
Its chief institution is Noble College Pop , 
1901, 39,507, 1911, 42,123 
MASUBENLAND, nia-z(K/rcn-lant The 
name of the section of East Piussia Avhich in- 
cludes in the broadest sense the circles of 
Johann isburg, Sensbuig, Lyck, Lotzen, Ortels- 
burg, Neidenluirg, Kossed, Oletzka, Osterode, and 
Allenstem The land is one of gently rolling 
topography, marked by hundreds of lakes, some 
of them basins Avith many branches, and some 
long narroAV channels Avith seA^eral pieces of 
water following one another like beads on a 
string The moat important of these lakes, 
Mauer and Spirding, cover an area of more than 
40 square miles The Avhole region is con- 
nected by a canal system oyer 100 miles in 
length Lyck is commonly called the capital of 
the entire district Rome years ago the German 
government thought of draining part of this 
region as Frederick the Great had done in the 
middle of the eighteenth century The military 
authorities strongly objected, contending that 
this section would always be a barrier to a Rus- 
sian invasion The w^isdom of following the 
latter course Avas well illustrated in the Euro- 
pean War which began in 1914 On several oc- 
casions in the winter of 1914-15 the Russians 
made inroads into Masurenland With the coin- 
ing of spring and the melting of the ice they 
AA^ere compelled to retreat so as not to have their 
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lines of communication effectively cut See 
War in Europe 

MAT. See Matting. 

MA’T (Egypt Ma'ety truth). An Egyptian 
deitv, the goddess of truth and justice She is 
colorlfcT^ represented as a woman wearing upon 
'>strich feather, and occasionally her 
eyes are u i to indicate that she judges 

without respe».,^j|b^ persons She is always pres- 
ent at the judgnWit of the dead (q.v ), and it is 
her symbol, the feather, against which the heart 
of the deceased is w'eighed At all periods the 
kings of Egypt professed themselves zealous 
worshipers of the goddess, judges especially 
were her priests and wore her image when on 
the bench. Ma’t was the daughter of the sun 
god Re, by the Greeks she was identified with 
Themis Consult Alfred Wiedemann, Jiehgton 
of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1897), 
and A E T W Budge, The Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, vol 1 (London, 1904). rfee Plate of 
Egyptian Deities 

MATABELELAND, mat^a-be^e-land. One 
of the two divisions, or provinces, of Southern 
Rhodesia, lying east of the Bechuanaland Pio- 
tectorate and separated fioni the Transvaal by 
the Limpopo River (Map Africa, G 6) In 
1888 the Matabele came within the Biiti'^h 
sphere of influence by a treaty signed by their 
chief, Lobeiigula The following year they w’ere 
brought under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company, against wdiich they de- 
clared war in 1893 Thej" were subdued after a 
spirited campaign, during which Lobengula died 
In 1896-97 theie was another revolt, after 
which the natives were allowed a share in the 
goveinment, the country being divided into 
districts, each w’lth a native commissioner, 
responsible for the good conduct of his people 
The w^hite population in 1911 numbered 10,975, 
native population, 249,108, in addition there 
were a number of Asiatics and other colored per- 
sons The chief towns are Buluw’ayo, Gw^elo, 
and Selukw’e. Buluwayo had 5200 white in- 
habitants in 1911, it is on the mam line of the 
“Cape to Cairo” Railway, 1362 miles from Cape 
Town, and is connected by rail w ith Salisbury, 
ill Mashonaland, <ind w^ith the Gwanda mines 
See Rhodesia 

The Matabele, or Matabili, are a Zulu people 
of Bantu stock driven out of the Transvaal by 
the Boers into South Zambezia, thenceforth 
known as Matabcleland The celebrated chief 
Umsilikatzi in 1838 led the exodus and after 
crossing the Limpopo established his seat of 
government at Buluwayo. His successor (1870) 
was the chief Lobengula The Zulu military 
organization copied from Europeans enabled the 
Matabele, previous to British domination, to 
harass and almost destroy the surrounding Ma- 
shonas and other peoples and rendered much of 
the territory bej^ond the Limpopo a wilderness 

The Matabele are herdsmen and to their cattle 
they attach the highest importance, but they 
also raise great crops of maize, tobacco, and 
other agricultural products. Their houses are 
thatched, circular in plan, and have conical 
roofs. The villages have no particular arrange- 
ment. The women brew beer and grind maize 
as their principal duties. The men are brave 
hunters and are accustomed to attack the lion 
with their assegais They smelt iron and work 
it into spears, battle-axes, hoes, etc Rude pot- 
tery is made, and cloth from bark. They are 
polygamists. Ancestor worship is the most 


prominent feature of their religion. Consult: 
Frank Oates, Matabele Land and the Victona 
Falls (London, 1881); Montague, The Interior 
of Central Africa (ib, 1886), Wills and Col- 
lingridge. The Downfall of Lobengula (ib., 
1894), Norris Matabeleland (ib, 1895), R. S 
S Baden-Powell, The Matabele Campaign (2d 
ed , lb., 1901 ) 

MATACHINES, rnm-che^idls (from Sp. 
matachin, clowm jicrformer, masked dancer) A 
kind of dramatic dance given at Christmas time 
by the Spanish-speaking natives of New Mexico, 
that 18 usually said to relate to Montezuma, the 
last ruler of the Aztecs The pertoriners wear 
masks and lieaddresses and carry gourd rattles 
and three-tmed wands, called “palms.” The prin- 
cipal cliaracteis are El Monarca, “the mon- 
arch,” 1 e , Montezuma , La Malinche, a young 
and Aery pretty girl, who plays the leading 
female rOle (in reality the name Malinche is 
simply the Aztec pronunciation of Marina, the 
famous mistress of Cortes) , El Toro, “the bull,” 
a clown who wears a buffalo head and robe, and 
El Abuelo, “the grandfather,” an old man who 
carries a whip and impersonates the Devil The 
dance is partly processional and partly sta- 
tionary, with El Alonarca either at the head of 
the pi occasion 01 seated on a throne La Ma- 
Imche does a pas seui between the two lines of 
dancers, and according to one story succeeds by 
her gracefulness and beauty in relieving Monte- 
zuma from his melancholy and in making him 
return to his people, wdiom he had forsaken 
Another explanation of the drama is that it 
represents an incident in the life of Cortes in- 
stead of Montezuma, and that La Malinche, 
Cortes’s mistress, dances down between the lines 
of conspirators, learns their secret, and warns 
Cortes. There is undoubtedly an Indian ele- 
ment in the dance, and it belongs to a class of 
Indian-Spanish dramas, usually called historias, 
that are seen in many parts of Mexico and Gen- 
ii al America 

MATACO, ma-ta^6. A group of tribes con- 
stituting a distinct stock, ranging along the 
Vermejo River in the Chaco region of northern 
Argentina They are pastoral hunters, subsist- 
ing entirely by' hunting and fishing and the 
product of their horses and cattle. They fish 
w^ith nets and arrows They diess in skins and 
live in small brush huts, but are apt in the use 
of tools Tliev are rather under medium size, 
w'-ith hair frequently w^avy They are sometimes 
called Mataguayo, a name properly belonging to 
another tribe of Guaycuran stock living some- 
what farther to the north Consult Lafone 
Quevedo, in Jnstituto Geogrdfico Argentina, 
Bolctin (Buenos Aires, 1896-97) ; D G. Brinton, 
Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco Region 
(Philadelphia. 1898) , Anales de la Sociedad 
Cientifica Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1904) , 
Schuller, Sobre el origen de los charruds (Santi- 
ago, 1906). 

MAT'ADOB, 8p, pron, ma'ta-Dor'. See Bull- 
bight 

MATAGALPA, mrta-^Ppa. A town of 
Nicaragua, capital of the Department of Mata- 
galpa (Map Central America, E 4) It is 
situated on a plateau in the north-central part 
of the country and has a very pleasant climate 
It IS the centre of a rich agricultural district 
producing sugar, tobacco, and coffee Stock 
raising, also, is carried on extensively. It is the 
seat of a United States consular agent Pop. 
(est ), 15,749, largely native Indians 
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IMtATAGUAYO, ma'ta-gwa'yd. An Indian 
stock of South America. See Guaiacubuan ; 
Mataco 

MATAJA, ma-ta'ya, Victor (1857- ). 

An Austrian political economist, born in Vienna. 
He studied at the university of his native city, 
where he lectured from 1884 to 1890 on political 
economy. From 1890 to 1892 he was professor 
of law at the University of Innsbruck, and in 
the latter year he became councilor in the 
ministry and head of the Department of Statis- 
tics at Vienna In 1897 he was appointed 
honorary professor of political economy in the 
University of Vienna He published • Der 
Vnternehmergewinn (1884), Das Recht des 
Schadenersatzes vom Standpunkt der Nattonal- 
okonomte (1888); Grundrtss des Gewerhei echts 
und der Arhciterversicherung (1899); Die Kek- 
lame (1910). 

MATAMATA, md'ta-mh^ta (South American 
name) A lar^c and singular turtle {Chelys 
fimbnata) of Guiana and northern Brazil, typi- 
cal of the family ChelididsB ( See Turtle ) In 
old age it IS 35 to 40 inches long when the neck 
is outstretched, its rather flat shell is covered 
with large roughly conical shield plates in three 
fore-and-aft rows, with a margin of small rough 
plates The plastron is weak and narrow The 
neck IS very long, the head is small and pointed, 
with the eyes small and close together; the ear 
flaps large, and the nose produced into a long 
soft tube at the end of which open minute nos- 
trils The laws are very weak, and partly cov- 
ered with smooth skin, so that prey (frogs, 
fishes, and the like) probably are sucked into the 
widely distensible throat rather than seized 
The most remarkable thing about the creature, 
however, is the fact that its head and throat are 
covered with fringes of outgrowths of skin, in 
rows from its face to its shoulders. These float 
about like weeds as it lies quietly near the sur- 
face of tlie water, and conceal its true character 
so well that the small animals come within reach 
unsuspectingly Not much is known of its life 
history or habits See Turtle 

MATAMOBOS, ma'ta-mo'rds. A town in the 
State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, on the south bank 
of the Kio Grande, 23 miles from its mouth and 
opposite Brownsville, Tex. (Map: Mexico, K 
5) Its port IS Bagdad (qv), and it is the 
seat of a United States consul, with which 
country it carries on a large trade. The chief 
exports are hides, skins, and cottonseed, the 
chief imports, manufactured goods from Great 
Britain and the United States In 1913 its ex- 
orts w^ere valued at $2,388,173 and imports at 
1,680,707. At the outbreak of the war between 
the United States and Mexico the Mexican 
forces were for some time concentrated here, 
but after the battle of Eesaca de la Palma 
(q V ) the city was evacuated and on May 18, 
1846, the Americans under General Taylor took 
possession Pop , about 10,000. 

MATAMOBOS, Mariano (c 1770-1814) A 
Mexican patriot. Very little is known of his 
early life or education. He was a priest at a 
small village called Jantelolco, near Cuernavaca, 
when in 1811, aroused by the constant insults 
and atrocities of the Spanish troops, he joined 
the army of insurgents under command of the 
patriot Morelos. By him he was raised to the 
rank of colonel. He took a most important 
part in the siege of Cuautla (1812) and the 
capture of Oajaca (1812), and most notably at 
tile victory of San Augustin del Palmar (1813), 


which was due almost entirely to his military 
genius. He took part in the unsuccessful attack 
on Valladolid (Dec. 22, 1813) and was captured 
in the defeat suffered by the revolutionists at 
PuruarSn (Jan 5, 1814) He was court-mar- 
tialed and shot in the Plaza of Valladolid on 
Feb 3, 1814 He was an active and successful 
leader of the revolution and performed valuable 
service in organizing the troopund maintaining 
military discipline. His deaxn was a severe 
blow’ to the patriot cause at a very critical 
moment w'hen it was suffering many reverses. 
His name has been bestowed on the important 
town of Matamoros, on the Rio Grande, and 
upon many smaller towms and districts of the 
country By the historians of the time he is 
considered one of the most skillful of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. 

MATANE, ma'tan'. A town of Rimouski 
Co., Quebec, Canada, situated on the Inter- 
colonial and Canada and Gulf Terminal rail- 
ivays (Map Quebec, A 2) There is steamship 
communication wuth Montreal and Gasp6 It is 
the seat of an extensive lumber industry and 
has large saw mills Pop, 1901, 1176, 1911, 
2056 

MATAMTUS'KA BIVEB. A stream tiibu- 
tary to Knik Arm, Cook Inlet, Alaska (Map 
Alaska, J 5) The Matanuska valley sprang 
into importance through the legislation of the 
62d and 63d Congresses for the construction of 
railways and for the development of the coal 
resources of Alaska. The Matanuska coal fields 
are distant 25 miles from Emik Arm, which is 
frozen over in winter The coal varies from 
subbituminous and semibituminous up to anthra- 
cite in quality Areas aggregating about 47 
square miles are underlain by coal, in seams 
varying from 5 to 36 feet in thickness Under 
the Act of Congress of Oct 20, 1914, the entire 
area is to be surveyed and 7080 acres of the best 
coal seams are to be reserved for the exclusive 
use of the United States The remaining areas 
are to be leased, under competition and by the 
royalty system, for development by American 
citizens Tlie Raihvay Commission of 1913 
recommended that a branch line of raihvay be 
constructed connecting the Matanuska coal fields 
with tidewater for the economical transporta- 
tion of the coal mined Such line is to be built 
from the appropriation of $35,000,000 made by 
Congress for the construction of government 
railways in Alaska. Consult Martin, “Mata- 
nuska Coal Field,” in Umted States Geological 
Survey, BuUetvn 239, and “Railway Routes in 
Alaska,” 62d Congress, 3d Session, House of 
Representatives, Document 1346 See Alaska, 
Geology, Mining. 

MATAE^ZAS. A province of Cuba, occupy- 
ing the west-central part of the island and 
bounded on the north by Florida Strait, on 
the east and south by the Province of Santa 
Clara, and on the west by a short coast line on 
the Ensenada de la Broa and the Province of La 
Habana (Map* Cuba, D 4). Its area is 3700 
square miles. A line of highlands reaching a 
height of 1300 feet runs along the north coast, 
but the province as a whole is low, merging 
towards the south into the large swamps of 
Zapata The chief industry is the production 
of sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar 
Oranges, bananas, henequen, sweet potatoes, and 
corn are extensively grown. The development 
of the resources of the province has been facili- 
tated by its network of railways. Its extensive 
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commerce is carried on mainly in Matanzas 
(q.y.)i the capital, and C&rdenas, which rank 
second and fifth respectively in commercial im- 
portance in the island Pop., 1899, 202,214; 
1907, 239,812; 1913 (est ), 260,376. 

MATAHZAS. The capital of the Province of 
Matanzas, Cuba, and the third city in population 
of the Hepublic (Map: Cuba, D 3). It is situ- 
ated in an amphitheatre-like location at the 
head of the Bay of Matanzas on the north coast 
of Cuba, 44 miles east of Havana. The small 
rivers Yumuri and San Juan divide the city 
into three parts to the north Versalles, a resi- 
dence district; in the centre Matanzas proper, 
the commercial and most thickly populated sec- 
tion, and to the south Pueblo Nuevo, the indus- 
trial and railway centre. Its streets are straight 
and regular, and it has a handsome square, the 
Plaza de la Libertad. In Versalles is the fine 
drive, Paseo dc Marti, with a monument to the 
memory of the martyrs of independence, beyond 
which IS the old Fort San Severino, a seven- 
teenth-century structure The principal build- 
ings are the San Esteban theatre, the mar- 
ket, the government building, several churches, 
the lyceum, and the Spanish casino The city 
has a tropical but healthful climate, and al- 
tliough it still has a defective sewage system, 
sanitary conditions have been considerably im- 
proved since the first American intervention. 
The harbor is large and well sheltered, but 
owing to lack of improvements vessels are forced 
to anchor some distance from shore and load 
and unload by lighters Matanzas is second 
only to Havana as a Cuban commercial and 
railway centre Its exports are chiefly sugar, 
molasses, and rum, and its imports, manufac- 
tured articles. Industries include a petroleum 
refinery, which supplies the whole island, sugar 
refineries, rum distilleries, tanneries, shoe fac- 
tories, car and machine shops, and guava- 
jelly factories Cordage is also manufactured 
from henequen, grown near the city The city 
is the seat of a United States consular agent 
Pop, 1907, urban, 39,005, municipal, 64,385. 
Matanzas was founded in 1693 Its harbor was 
long the refuge of pirates The home of the 
poets Heredia, Milanes, and Plficido, it was once 
known as the Athens of Cuba. The city is sur- 
rounded on the land side by rocky lulls, upon 
the summit of which, to the north, is located 
the Monserrat Chapel, built in 1875 by a Catalan 
society and having the retablo of the altar 
uniquely made of cork brought from Spam 
From here one has a view of the Yumuri valley, 
said to be one of the most beautiful in the 
world. Three miles east of the city are the 
caves of Bellamar, with their wonderful variety 
of stalagmite and stalactite formations 

MAT'APAN^, Cape. See Cape Matapan. 

UATABd, md-ti-ro'. A town of northeast 
Spain, in the Province of Barcelona, situated on 
the Mediterranean coast 18 miles northeast of 
Barcelona (Map* Spain, G 2) It is surrounded 
by vineyards and gardens and has several hand- 
some promenades, a seminary, a school of arts, 
and the celebrated Colegio de Valldemia. It is 
an important industrial centre and manufac- 
tures cotton and woolen textiles, sailcloth, 
starch, soap, glass, chemicals, and pigments, 
especially white lead. There is also some ship- 
building, but the commerce is insignificant. The 
railroad between Matard and Barcelona was the 
earliest road built in Spain. Pop., 1900, 18,765; 
1910, 19,918. 


MATAS, m&t^&s, Rudolph (1860- ). An 

American surgeon, born near New Orleans. He 
was educated at Barcelona, Spam, at Paris, 
France, at Brownsville, Tex., and Soule’s College, 
New Orleans, and graduated from the Literary 
Institute of St. John at Matamoros, Mexico, in 
1876, and from Tulane University (MD.) in 
1880 Thereafter he practiced in New Orleans, 
where he became known as a specialist in sur- 
gery after 1895. In the latter year also he 
was appointed professor of surgery at Tulane. 
He became senior surgeon of Touro Infirmary, 
senior visiting surgeon of the Charity Hospital, 
and first lieutenant in the United States Medical 
Reserve Corps He edited the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal in 1883-95, was 
elected president of the American Surgical Asso- 
ciation in 1909, and served also as president of 
the Louisiana State Medical Society in 1894-95 
and of the Southern Surgical and Gynecological 
Association in 1911. 

MATCHES (OF mesche, Fr. meche, It. mic- 
cia, match, from ML. mixa, Lat. myxus, wick, 
from Gk. myxa, lamp nozzle). Specially 

prepared pieces of inflammable material designed 
to enable the user to obtain fire readily At 
present the name match, or friction match, is 
usually applied to a splinter of wood, tipped 
with some combustible material which will ig- 
nite on being rubbed against either a specially 
prepared or any rough surface. One of the first 
forms of this useful article was the brimstone 
match, made by cutting dry pine wood into thin 
strips about 6 inches long, pointing the ends, 
and dipping the latter into melted sulphur; 
thus prepared, the sulphur points instantly 
ignited when applied to a spark obtained by 
striking fire into tinder from a flint and steel 
Early in the nineteenth century was invented 
the instantaneous light box, which consisted of 
a small tin box containing a bottle in which 
was placed some sulphuric acid, with sufficient 
fibrous asbestos to soak it up, and a supply of 
properly prepared matches The latter were 
splints of wood which had been dipped first into 
melted sulphur and afterward into a paste 
composed of chlorate of potash, powdered loaf 
sugar, powdered gum arabic, and a little ver- 
milion as coloring matter By dipping these 
prepared points into the sulphuric acid the 
matches were instantly ignited. The chief dis- 
advantages of this device were the danger of 
using a material so destructive as sulphuric 
acid, together with its great power of absorbing 
moisture, which soon rendered it inert. 

In 1827 the first true friction match was 
invented by John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
Durham. The inflammable mixture was a com- 
pound of chlorate of potash and sulphuret of 
antimony with enough of powdered gum to 
render it adhesive when mixed with water and 
applied to the end of the match, which had 
previously been dipped in melted brimstone 
These matches were ignited by the friction 
caused by drawing them through a piece of 
bent sandpaper Imitations of Walker’s matches, 
known as lucifers, were made by Samuel Jones 
from 1829 to 1830 and G. F. Watts, and Richard 
Bell & Co., competitors, also put out lucifers, 
borrowing the name 

The ignition of sulphur and phosphorus by 
friction was discovered by Godfrey Haukwitz in 
1680, and it was 150 years before this discovery 
was applied to matches. It is stated that in 
1833 phosphorus friction matches were made at 
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Vienna. About the same time Walker, who in- 
vented the original friction match, substituted 
phosphorus for the former mixture. In 1836 
the first improved friction matches were made 
in the United States by Alonzo Phillips, of 
Springfield, Mass The body of these matches 
IS usually of wood, but some, called vestas, are 
of very thin wax-taper strips and were first 
patented in 1832 and manufactured a few years 
later, and latterly cardboard has been employed 
The composition of the head of an ordinary 
match consists of phosphorus and nitre, or phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and chlorate of potash, mixed 
with melted gum or glue, and colored with ver- 
milion, umber, soot, or other coloring material. 

In later pioccsscs lead peroxide, led lead, or 
manganese dioxide were substituted for the 
nitre The precise formulas are generally pre- 
served as trade secrets. The simplest and cheap- 
est matches for many years were phosphorus 
sulphur matches, which lighted easily and w^ere 
made of wdiite phosphorus, being sold in the 
splint, card, or block type These were suc- 
ceeded in large part by the so-called parlor 
match with a more infiammable head, where the 
sulphur was replaced by other cliemicals 

To obviate the danger of fire incurred by 
using matches so readily igni table as the ordi- 
nary or parlor match, safety or strike-on-box 
matches were put upon the market in 1855 and 
since have been extensively used Their in\entor 
W’as a Sw’ede named Lundstrom. Tlie safety 
match differs from the ordinary match in hav- 
ing the pliosphorus omitted from the composition 
applied to the match stick and combined instead 
with sand to form a friction surface on the 
match box, wdiere the matches, winch usually 
have chlorate of potash in their heads, are rubbed 
in order to be lighted. The dipping composi- 
tion vanes in different brands, most of which 
aic made in European countries rather than in 
America, where the output is relatively small, 
though the quality good In the United States 
double-top or double-dip matches liave in large 
measure supplanted the parlor or single-dip 
type They contain a large flanie-producmg 
head of highly infiammable material containing 
no phosphorus and a cap that may or may not 
contain phosphorus. Such matches strike' any- 
where and easily and were first proposed in 1898 
and again in i899 They were put upon the 
American market in 1905. 

The constant handling of ordinary w^hite or 
yellow phosphorus is a very unhealtliful occu- 
pation, the emanation of phosphorus oxides giv- 
ing rise to necrosis, or mortification of the bones 
of the jaw, producing the so-called “phossy 
jaw” disease once common in the match in- 
dustry In the early days of match manufacture 
the industry w^as largely carried on, in European 
countries, in cellars, and deaths from necrosis 
were so common that government intervention 
was necessary to drive the manufacturers into 
more sanitary quarters. In the modern match 
factory better surroundings, the increased use 
of mechanical appliances, and the smaller amount 
of phosphorus used have greatly decreased the 
danger incurred by matchmakers. It can, how- 
ever, be entirely removed if the more expensive 
red or amorphous phosphorus, or the sesqui- 
sulphide of phosphorus, used in its stead. 

To-day the use of white phosphorus is in large 
measure prohibited or placed under restriction. 
The first step was taken in 1875 w'hen Denmark 
forbade its use, and this was followed by Switzer- 


land in 1879. In 1906 an international confer- 
ence was held at Berne and a treaty proposed, 
which was followed by laws prohibiting the sale 
or importation of matches made of the white 
or yellow phosphorus in Switzerland, Luxem- 
burg, Germany, France, Netherlands, Austria, 
and Spain In 1908 the White Phosphorus 
Matches Prohibition Act was passed in Great 
Britain, and since 1910 it has been illegal to 
import or sell matches containing white phos- 
phorus. The evil effects of white phosphorus 
were realized also in the United States, and it 
was proposed in 1910 to deal with the matter 
by a heavy internal revenue tax on all matches 
made fiom white phosphorus In fact, this was 
recommended by President Taft in a mc'ssage 
to Congress On Jan. 27, 1911, the Diamond 
Match Company, the largest manufacturers in 
the United States and the sole owners of patents 
for the use of tetraphosphonis tnsulphide in 
America, surrendered these patents for cancella- 
tion so that the process could be used by any 
one and thus avoid the dangers of white phos- 
phorus. The Esch-IIughes Nonpoisonous Match 
Act, which made white phosphorus matches im- 
possible through hea\y taxation, became effeetn e 
July 1, 1913, and practically rendered obsolete 
the old white phosphorus matches made in the 
United States In their place there W’as em- 
ployed practically universallv for the prime 
Igniting ingredient a nonpoisonous sesquisul- 
phide of phosphorus compound which required 
for its Ignition a temperature of about 210® F 
as compared with vhite phosphorus which ig- 
nites at an ordinary room temperature. The 
white pliosphorus matches would ignite at a 
temperatuie of ir)0®-200® F , while the sesqui- 
bulphidc of phosphorus variety would ignite at 
300®~3.)0® F The bill for safer matches re- 
ceived the approval also of the fire-prevention 
interests, as matches were a prolific source of 
fires The old-fashioned matches were often 
ignited by rats and other rodents, who will not 
eat the sesqui matches 

In the better grades of matches, to prevent 
the smoldering of the burnt stems, the sticks or 
splints are usually soaked or impregnated in a 
solution of magnesium sulphate, alum, or sf)- 
dium phosphate before the head is formed by 
dipping, this IS done for both safety and strike- 
anywhere matches 

In the United States, as in most European 
countries, the sale of matches is regarded in 
much the same light as that of explosives and 
combustibles, and is regulated by State law^s or 
municipal and insurance fire regulations which 
prescribe in detail the number of and conditions 
under which matches may be stored In some 
States and cities the kind of match is also re- 
stricted, and only those considered reasonably 
safe are specified in the regulations, while the 
UnderwTiters’ Laboratories will approve certain 
types and brands of matches which meet their 
conditions. Model match laws are now found 
in several States and in the ordinances of a 
number of cities 

In Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, China, and Japan the matchmaking in- 
dustry has assumed enormous proportions. In 
France the making of matches is a government 
monopoly. In the United States the match in- 
dustry IS highly competitive; the Diamond 
Match Company making about 60 per cent of 
the matches consumed in the country, estimated 
at 250,000,000,000 a year. There are about a 
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dozen manufacturing companies in America, and 
the Diamond Match Company operates four fac- 
tories. Much ingenious and automatic machin- 
ery IS used in its factories The first step in the 
manufacture of larger ordinary and safety 
matches is to prepaie the splints f 10111 lilucks 
of pine from which all knots and cross-grained 
portions have been removed This wood comes in 
the form of planks 2 inches thick and is 
thoroughly dried It is tlieii sawed into lengths 
of from 1 % to 2 V 3 inches, 01 the length of an 
ordinary match. A machine ikjw leceives thest* 
blocks, and they aie cut by kni\es 01 dies into 
rows of splints, each row containing splints foi 
44 matches. Each row of splints as it is cut 
from the block is placed 111 cast-iron plates 
which are formed into an endless chain The 
machine makes from 175 to 250 1 evolutions a 
minute, and, as has been said, at each 1 evolution 
44 matches are cut and set Anothei important 
type of machine for the smaller matches makes 
the splints or sticks by cutting ofl veneers by 
a log-peeling machine. Those aie then cut 
into 1 octangular match sticks and are ‘cleaned” 
and straightened After tlie splints liave been 
cut and set in the plates thev aie earned ov’er 
a drying or heating block, vvlieic thev are heated 
in order that the melted jiaiafTm may not become 
cold on the exterioi of tlie stick, hut may satu- 
rate the end thorouglily. Tlie parattin and the 
composition which forms the head of the match 
are placed in piojier receptailes, which are 
automatieallv replenished without stojiping the 
machine. Through these the splints pass, and 
at the composition rolleis the head of the match 
18 received As the chain carries the bundles 
along the matches die cooled and dried bv’^ blasts 


In England and parts of continental Europe 
match boxes once were made by hand by labor- 
ers as a household industry, but latterly in many 
countries, as in America, the making of boxes 
IS ellected by automatic machinery and is a 
})ait of the matchmaking establishment 

^J’lie following figures show the value of 
matches exported fiom and imported into the 
United States for selected 3 cars: 


VLAK 

Imported 

Exported 

1«»00 

$156,705 

$95,422 

1905 

187,951 

52,834 

1910 

372,945 

80,877 

1911 

588,309 

77,106 

1912 

510,146 

92,851 

1913 

730,170 

102,407 

1914 

882,795 

77,736 


The following estimate of the match produc- 
tion of the world for 1910 affords a comparative 
idea of the mdustrj' 


COUNTRV 

United KiTi!?doTn 
Swollen and Norwav 
Gerinanv and Austria 
France 
America 


Gross of boxes 
per annum 

17.250.000 
24,2<K),000 
14,000,000 

4,800,000 

21.800.000 


Tlie development of the match industry in the 
United States is shown by the accompanjung 
table from the thirteenth United States census, 
w’hich includes the statistics of the various es- 
tablishments that manufacture friction, parlor, 
and safety matches. These statistics cover the 
various censuses of 1849 to 1909 inclusive: 


TEARS 

Number of 
establishments 

Wage earners 
(average 
number) 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Value added by 
manufacture 

1909 

26 

3,631 

$1,389,719 

$4,598,878 

$11,353,138 

$6,754,260 

1904 

23 

3,185 

1,100,890 

3.284,855 

5,646,741 

2.361.886 

1899 

22 

2,047 

612,715 

3,420,740 

6,005,937 

2,585.197 

1889 

27 

1.696 

473,556 

935,008 

2,193,638 

1,258,630 

1879 

37 

2,219 

535,911 

3,298,562 

4,668,496 

1.369.934 

1869 

75 

2,556 

616,714 

1.179,666 

3,510,008 

2,360,342 

1859 

75 

1,252 

179,450 

229,720 

698,566 

468,846 

1849 

60 

1 

1,021 

154.620 

137,514 

427,823 

290,309 


of air, and finallv thev are automatically re- 
moved and packed in appropriate boxes One 
such machine will .vield 100 gross of boxes per 
day and requires the attention of eight girls. 
The boxes, which have been made by automatic 
machinery too, are fed into the machine auto- 
matically, and after receiving their contents are 
discharged on a rotating table, wrhere they re- 
ceive their covers at the hands of girls, two to 
four being emploj’ed at each table. After the 
chain has discharged its matches into boxes it is 
ready for a fresh set of splints, and the opera- 
tion proceeds continuously. 

The use of automatic machinery is also ap- 
plied to the manufacture of so-called book 
matches, where strips of cardboard, separated 
so as to form individual matches, are bound in 
cardboard cases with a striking surface An 
automatic machine prints the cardboard, cuts it 
into combs, dips the ends in the igniting mix- 
ture, folds it, stitches it into books, and affixes 
to the outside the patent striking composition 
These book matches, which have found wide 
vogue, especially for advertising purposes and 
for pocket match safes, date from about 1809. 


MATE (ODutch maet, Dutch maat^ Ger. Maat, 
companioiu In the merchant service mates 
are the oflicers of a ship subordinate to the 
master Laige vessels have a first, second, third, 
and sometimes a fourth mate, smaller ships 
have one or two less In steamers they are now 
comiiionl,!' called first officer, second officer, 
etc (instead of lirst mate, second mate) The 
first or chief mate peifonns the duties of ex- 
ecutive for the master In port he superintends 
and directs the stowage and discharge of cargo 
and has gcneial care of the ship At sea he 
assists the master in navigating and keeps the 
log, in most ships lie has command of the port 
watch His qualifications are superior to those 
required of the other mates, and he is usually, 
like the master, appointed by the owners and 
mav be dischaigid by them only, except in un- 
usual circumstaiices In case of the death or 
disability of the master he succeeds to the com- 
mand. The second mate commands tlie star- 
board watch at sea He is not usually required 
to have a thorough knowledge of navigation, but 
should be a thorough seaman capable of direct- 
ing the men in any kind of seamen’s work. The 
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third and fourth mates (when there are such) 
have duties similar to those of a second mate. 
Very large steamers, such as the great trans- 
atlantic liners, have more than four mates or 
officers of this status A mate in the United 
States navy is technically a petty officer, but is 
classed with warrant officers, though junior to 
them and holding only an appointment instead 
of a warrant. The uniform is similar to that of 
warrant officers. Mates were formerly called 
master’s mates and a large number of them 
were in service during the Civil War Boat- 
swain’s mates, gunner's mates, carpenter’s mates, 
machinist’s mates, etc., are petty officers and 
wear the appropriate petty officer’s uniform. See 
Petty Officee. 

MAT£, ma'ta, or Paraguay Tea (abbrevia- 
tion of Spanish yerha de mat4, calabash herb). 
A substitute for tea, extensively used in South 
America, and almost universally through Brazil. 
It consists of the leaves and green shoots of cer- 
tain species of holly (q.v ), more especially Ilex 
paraguayensis^ dried and roughly ground The 
true mat^ is a large shrub or small tree with 
smooth leaves and axillary umbels of small flow- 
ers The leaves of a number of other species of 
Ilex arc mixed with mat4, and sometimes it is 
adulterated with leaves of plants in no way 
related to it Tlie term “mat6,” which has by 
usage become attached to this material, belongs 
originally to the vessels in which it was infused 
for drinking, these were usually made of gourds 
or calabashes, often trained into curious forms 
during their growth. Into the hollow vessels 
thus foimed a small quantitv of the material is 
put, and boiling water is added The original 
method of drinking was as follows each person 
who was to partake of the beverage was pro- 
vided with a small tube about 8 inches long 
with a bulblike strainer at one end made either 
of fine basketwork or of perforated metal to 
prevent the fine particles fiom being drawn up 
into the mouth, and when his turn came he 
dipped in his tube (bombilla), sucked up a 
small portion of the infusion, and passed the 
mat6 bowl on to the next person It is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to Europeans at the high 
temperature at which it is usually drunk The 
effect of mat6 is much the same as that of tea, 
stimulating and restorative, owing to the pres- 
ence of a large proportion of caffein The collec- 
tion and preparation of mat^ is a large indus- 
trial occujiation in Paraguay and Brazil, upward 
of 6,000,000 pounds of mat6 being annually ex- 
ported from Paraguay to other parts of J^outh 
America, but it is not yet an important article 
of export to other quarters of the world See 
Plate of Beverage Plants 

KCATEHT 7 ALA, mk'tft-wa^a. A town in the 
southern part of the State of Nuevo LeOn, Mex- 
ico (Map: Mexico, J 6). It has wide and 
straight streets and several plazas, one con- 
taining a garden and a statue of Neptune There 
are silver, gold, and copper mines in the neigh- 
borhood, and the town has several silver-smelt- 
ing establishments. Pop., 12,000. 

MATEJKO, ma-tan<c6, Jan Aloysius (1838- 
93). A Polish painter, born at Cracow. He 
studied at the art school in his native town, 
then went to Munich, and afterward studied 
at the Vienna Academy. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Cracow Art School. He 
was awarded a first-class medal at the Pans Ex- 
position of 1867 and a medal of honor in 1878. 
bis principal works are large paintings of inci- 


dents in Polish history and include an ‘^Episode 
from the Diet at Warsaw” (1867, Vienna Mu- 
seum); “The Union of Lublin, 1569” (1875); 
“ Wernyhora Prophesying the Future of Poland” ; 
“Albrecht von Brandenburg Doing Homage to 
King Sigismund I” (1882, National Museum, 
Cracow) ; “John Sobieski Raising the Siege of 
Vienna” (Vatican, Rome) ; “Declaration of the 
Polish Constitution” (1892). They are spirited 
in conception and notable for the archaeological 
knowledge displayed in their detail, but are 
usually glaring in color and confused in com- 
position He also painted excellent portraits 
and published Uhidry w Polsce (1860), a work 
representing the costumes of the Polish nation 
from 1222 to 1795 Many of the best present- 
dav Polish painters were pupils of Matejko 

MATEKA, ma-ta'ra A city of the Piovince 
of Potenza, Italy, 34 miles west-northwest of 
Taranto (Map: Italy, F 4) It is irregularly 
built on steep slopes, 1300 feet above the sea. 
The roofs of the houses of the lower streets are 
on a level with the roadbeds of the upper sti eets. 
The principal buildings are an episcopal palace, 
a cathedral, and a college. Matera has manu- 
factures of leather and arms and a trade in oil 
and agricultural produce In the vicinity are 
the famous troglodyte caverns of Monte Rca- 
glioso, still used as dwelling places by some of 
the lower classes , Matera is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. Pop. (commune), 1901, 17,237, 1911, 
17,324 

MATERIALISM (from material ^ from Lat. 
materiahs, relating to matter, from mate}xa^ 
matter). Usually defined as the philosophical 
view ^hich resolves all existence into matter or 
into an attribute or merely an effect of matter 
It makes matter the central ultimate reality 
and makes everything else, consciousness in- 
cluded, a derivative appearance, which is then 
sometimes treated as illusory When conscious- 
ness IS treated as illusory, materialism is sui- 
cidal, for the simple reason that materialism can 
have meaning only for a conscious being, and if 
consciousness is treated as a vain show, ma- 
terialism can consistentlv’^ be regarded only as 
one of the varieties in the show. But sucli an 
attitude towards consciousness is not to be con- 
sistently maintained (see Knowledge, Thfory 
of) , hence the only forms of materialism we 
need here consider are those that regard con- 
sciousness as an effect or as an attribute of 
matter, which, following Kulpe, we shall call the 
causal and the attributive forms of materialism. 

The attributive form assumes that substance 
is what the etymology of the word would sug- 
gest — ^viz , a permanent unchanging entity which 
furnishes the support for various appearances; 
these appearances, as referable to the substance, 
are call^ its attributes. Materialism of this 
type regards this substance as an extended, im- 
penetrable, movable entity, which in some way 
has inhering in it or resting upon it or referable 
to it the attribute of consciousness, which may be 
treated as either a separable or an inseparable 
mark. This method of dealing with the relation 
of matter and consciousness is charmingly sim- 
ple, but it is the simplicity of uncritical thought 
It must be discarded along with the notion of 
substance (qv.) interpreted as substratum. Sub- 
stance is, properly speaking, nothing but the 
unitary complex of qualities called attributes. 
Instead of being simple, substance has a com- 
plexity measurable only by the number of attri- 
butes it possesses. Not that it is a mere com- 
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pound; it is unitary in the sense that all the 
attributes organize themselves simultaneously or 
successively into a single differentiable object. 
Now, if any substance has consciousness as an 
attribute, that substance is by that token a con- 
scious substance, and to call it merely material 
is to be blind to the fact that materiality is as 
much an attribute as color or duration. If mat- 
ter is always or sometimes conscious, it is not 
matter as ordinarily conceived. To call this 
conscious thing matter is not to take a philo- 
sophical attitude but to set up as a lexico^aph- 
ical reformer 

Causal materialism is true or false according 
to the interpretation put upon cause; but even 
when that interpretation is true, materialism is 
only a half truth, for in that case matter is as 
dependent on mind as mind is on matter. If by 
cause IS meant anything but the invariable con- 
dition of an event, causal materialism is ques- 
tionable, for there is no reason to suppose there 
is any such cause (See Causality.) But if by 
cause is meant an invariable condition, then all 
experience warrants us in saying that a certain 
organization of matter is cause of consciousness. 
Such a statement, however, sa^^'s nothing about 
the nature of consciousness except that it re- 
quires, as a condition of its appearance at a cer- 
tain time, that there should be in existence at 
that time some sort of nervous organization. If 
one proceeds to say that the physical world is not 
in its turn dependent on the psychical, that state- 
ment must be challenged. If the statement 
merely means that some form of physical ex- 
istence preceded in time any ascertainable form 
of consciousness, no valid objection can be 
raised, but if it means that the physical can 
be conceived to exist out of all relation to the 
psychical, then the assertion is questionable. 
For every judgment is passed upon reality as 
it appears to the judging consciousness Heality 
apart from a judging consciousness is eo ipso 
unknowable But this impossibility of the 
knowledge apart from consciousness is not the 
impossibility of an existence antedating con- 
sciousness Kelation to consciousness there must 
be in any conceivable reality; but the relation 
need not be one of simultaneity. It is indubi- 
table that we can know things which do not ex- 
ist at the time we know them But if there can 
be knowledge of things which antedate the 
knower, there is nothing impossible in the sup- 
position that knowable, if not known, objects 
were themselves the causes of the succeeding 
knowledge But if they were causes of the 
succeeding knowledge, then the succeeding knowl- 
edge IS an integral element in the system of 
which the cause is likewise a determining ele- 
ment In other words, effect and cause are 
reciprocal and both are indispensable in the 
causal system It is only when the time order is 
taken in the historical sense that cause is con- 
sidered more important than the effect. This is 
not to say that the effect is the cause of 
its cause, for cause means indispensable ante- 
cedent, and that is w’hat the effect, as effect, 
is not. But it is indispensable neverthe- 
less. For instance, if the universe is of 

such a nature that the interposition of an 
opaque body between a luminous body and 
an eye means an eclipse of the luminous body, 
the absence of such an eclipse carries with it 
the absence of such an interposition. This same 
principle would make consciousness, which is 
the result of physical conditions, itself an indis- 
VoL. XV.— 16 


pensable element in the universe in which its 
causes existed. One cannot admit the existence 
of the physical cause of a psychic effect with- 
out admitting the existence of the psychic ef- 
fect. In other words, we cannot conceive con- 
sciousness absolutely absent from the universe; 
we cannot think away consciousness from its 
place in the universe without thinking away this 
very thinking, i e., without doing the impossible. 
We may ignore our own consciousness and that 
of others in our philosophical system, but if we 
do, so much the worse for our system. What a 
system of reality could be that had no place in it 
for a knowing mind, no knowing mind in that 
system could say This point is forcibly pre- 
sented by Prof H. S Jennings from the biologi- 
cal side. ** Every diversity in conscious states 
IS accompanied hy a diversity in physical con- 
ditions ... it follows also that every diver- 
sity of conscious states (plus the concomitant 
physical conditions) is preceded hy a diversity 
in physical conditions Such being the case, the 
question whether the same antecedent physical 
conditions without consciousness would produce 
the same or a different result contains contra- 
dictory specifications and is without experimen- 
tal meaning. For without consciousness, and in- 
deed the particular given kind of consciousness, 
the physical conditions are not the same No 
experimental meaning can be given to the ques- 
tion whether it is the antecedent physical di- 
versity or the antecedent conscious diversity 
that IS efficacious in producing the diversity of 
results, for the two are inseparable. 

Now the materialist who makes consciousness 
an effect of matter, but not itself an indispen- 
sable element in the universe, fails to see this 
logical interrelation of effect and cause. A ma- 
terialist who recognizes this interdependence 
ceases thereby to be a materialist, for now in 
his theory his reasons must be acknowledged to 
be as much characterized by mental facts when 
and whence those facts arc, as it is characterized 
by physical facts when and where these latter 
facts are. Neither is independent, although one 
may be prior. Tlie materialist looks at the 
priority and ovei looks the interdependence One 
consequence of overlooking this interdependence 
is the assumption that the lavrs of matter are 
the only natural laws Consciousness is regarded 
as running its course in accordance with me 
chanical principles Hence will is of no de 
termining value. It is this coiollary from 
materialism that has made the doctrine so dis 
tasteful to the ordinary thinker For thig 
corollary means the denial of moral responsibil 
ity But the results of the renewed study oi 
psychology within recent years have made ii 
quite impossible to assert that the laws of con 
sciousnesB are mechanical laws as these laws 
manifest themselves in the purely material par 
of the universe. See Mec’HANISM. 

Materialism is an old view; all the Ioni< 
philosophers (see Ionian School) were by im 
plication mateiialists, Democritus, Leucippus 
Epicurus, and Lucretius (see articles on them] 
worked out a quite elaborate materialistic sys 
tern. There is a materialistic vein runnin; 
through the thought of many of the Italiai 
philosophers of the Renaissance. Gassendi, like 
wise, makes consciousness, at least in the fori 
of feeling, an inseparable attribute of mattei 
The eighteenth century was especially market 
by its materialistic philosophy. Priestley i 
England and La Mattrie, Diderot, and Holban 
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in France were outspoken in their materialism 
of the attributive kind. The latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth century were characterized by a strong 
antimaterial] Stic reaction, to be followed again 
in the middle of the latter century by a strong 
outburst of materialistic thought Carl Vogt, 
Jacob Molcschoot, Louis Buchner, and Heinrich 
Czolbe carried on a vigorous propagandism in 
favor of materialism, but the results of the 
scientific study of psychology weie too patent, 
and the nineteenth century went out with a 
strong dislike for the view that made matter 
the one essential reality Many systems of 
thought of the present day are styled materialis- 
tic by their opponents, but are really not mate- 
rialistic at all, inasmuch as tliey lecognize the 
indefeasibility of consciousness. 

Bibliography. For an excellent history of 
materialism, see F A Lange, (Jeschichte des 
Matenalismus (6th ed , Leipzig, 1896, Eng. 
trans of earlier ed by E. C. Thomas, London, 
1877-80); also* Herbert Spencer, System of 
Synthetic Philosophy (new ed.. New York, 
1910) ; James Martineau, Modern Materialism 
(Boston, 1876) , A Stadler, KanVs Thcotte dei 
Materic (Leipzig, 1883) , W. F Wilkinson, Mod- 
em Matermhsm (London, 1883) , II Abcndrotli, 
Das Problem der Materie (2 vols, Leipzig, 1889- 
90) ; E K. Duhring, Kritische (Jeschichte dei 
allgemeinen Principien (4th ed , ib , 1894), K. 
C Shettle, Origin of Matter and Force (London, 
1897) ; Josiah Boyce, The World and the Indi- 
vidual (2 vols, New York, 1900-01), Ernest 
Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe ( ib , 1901 ) , 
James Ward, 'Saturalism and Agnosticism (2d 
ed., 2 vols, lb., 1903) , J. M Baldwin, Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. 111 (ib, 
1905) ; I. W Riley, American Philosophy The 
Early Schools (ib, 1907) , Adolf Stohr, Philoso- 
phic der unhelehten Materie (Leipzig, 1907) 

MATEKIAIiS, STBEr^GTH of See Stbenqth 
OF Materials. 

MA TERIA MED^CA (Lat., medical ma- 
terial) That department of the science of medi- 
cine which treats of the materials employed for 
the alleviation and cure of disease (1) their 
physical properties, (2) various modes of prep- 
aration , ( 3 ) chemical composition and rela- 

tions, including the tests for purity and the 
means of detecting probable adulterations, (4) 
physiological action on man and animals in 
large and small doses, (5) therapeutic actions 
and uses, and the average doses in which they 
should be prescribed; and (6) the official prep- 
arations containing the substances in question, 
and their uses Strict classification of drugs 
into groups according to their physiological ac- 
tion IS impossible, as their action is so complex 
that one would often be found in several classes. 
It is, however, customary to group them accord- 
ing to their most marked or important charac- 
teristic for convenience of description and ease 
in recalling those having a common action. See 
Therapeutics, Phabmacofceia. 

ICAT^IEL, ma'ti'rS'el' (Lat. matcrialis, 
relating to matter). The term in its military 
sense is applied to the completed units of military 
and naval armament, stores, tianspoitation, and 
equipment, as distinguished from the materials 
of which such units are constructed A gun is 
part of the materiel of artillery, the material 
in the gun is principally steel. 

MATEBNA, mh-t&T'na, Amalie (1847-1918 ). 
An Austrian opera singer, born in St, tleoigen. 


Styiia She made her first stage appearance in 
Graz, 1864, and in the same year married Karl 
Friedrich, a well-knovm actor, and with him 
was engaged at the Carl-Theater, Vienna. Her 
d^but as a prima donna occurred in 1869, when 
she sang at the Imperial Opera as Selika in 
Jj*Africaine In 1876 she created the pait of 
Brunhilda at Bayreuth She became one of the 
greatest sopianos of the early Wagnerian opera, 
and a great favoiite 111 the United States She 
retired in 1897 

MAT GRASS. See Ammopiiila, Nabdus 

MATHEMAT'ICAL SOCIETY, The Ameri- 
can A national association for the advance- 
ment of mathematical science It was reorgan- 
ized under its present name in July, 1894, and 
has a mcmbeiship of about 700 Its library of 
some 5000 volumes is deposited in the library of 
Columbia University Meetings are held three 
times a year in New York City and twice a >oar 
at Chicago There is also a general summei 
meeting, and sectional meetings are held in 
California and in the central West The society 
publishes two journals, the Bulletin and the 
Transactions, and has issued several volumes of 
Colloquium Lecturer The list of e\-preai<lents 
includes Emorv McClintock, G W Hill, Simon 
Newcomb, R S Woodward, E. H Moore, T S 
Fiske, W F. Osgood, H S White, Maximc 
Bocher, H B Fine, E B Van Vleck, and E W 
Brow*n. 

MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY, The Txindon. 
An association founded in 1865 by a numlier of 
English mathematicians and incorporated in 
1894 It was instituted for the promotion of 
mathematical knowledge The society owns an 
excellent library of books and periodicals on sci- 
entific subjects The society began in 1865 tlie 
publication of the Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society, and has now over 35 vol- 
umes of essays upon advanced mathematical top- 
ics During the session 1913-14 over 40 papers 
were read on mathematical subjecth and 20 of 
these were published. The meetings are h<*ld on 
the second Thursday in each montli, fiom Novem- 
ber to June, and the anniversary meeting is in 
November. The president in 1914 was l*rofessor 
A. E H Love, F.R S , and the honorarv secrc*- 
tary, J. H Grace, F R S. 

MATHEMATGICS (Lat. mathematica, from 
Gk. u^Onuo^TiKTi, mathematike, mathematics, from 
fidOrifia, mathema, learning, science, from gav- 
edp€ip, manthanein, to learn) The technical 
meaning of the word is due to the Pythagoreans, 
who distinguished tour branches “There an* 
four degrees ot mathematics arithmetic, music, 
geometry, spheiics” In modern times attempts 
have frequently been made to frame a satisfac- 
tory definition of the scope of the science Des- 
cartes asserts that “all sciences which have for 
their object the search after order and measure 
belong to mathematics.” D’Alembert in the 
Encyclopedic defines it as the science which con- 
siders the properties of magnitude in so far as 
this IS calculable or measurable Comte, in his 
Philosophic positive, speaks of it as the science 
which proposes to determine certain magnitudes 
from certain others from the exact relations that 
exist between them. Sagnet has proposed the 
following. “Mathematics have for their object 
the study of exact and necessary relations con- 
cerning the magnitude, the form, and the relative 
position of various objects, material or imma- 
tei ial, which appeal to our senses ” With re- 
gard to these definitions it may be observed that 
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they are all based on concepts such as '^magni- 
tude,” “order,’’ “measure,” which are themselves 
extremely difficult to define. 

History. Mathematics as a science makes its 
first definite appearance among the Egyptians 
There are evidences of its antiquity among the 
Chinese, Hindus, and Babylonians, but the 
earliest written records of considerable mathe- 
matical progress are found in Egypt, and give 
an interesting view of the state of the science as 
early as the latter part of the third niillennium 
before Christ \t that time arithmetic was suf- 
ficiently developed to include a fair numeiical 
system, a cumbersome but elaborate treatment of 
common fractions, and some work in finite series 
A limited and imperfect system of mensuration 
was known, a beginning was made in algebraic 
symbolism, and the simple equation was solved. 
Of the several mathematical pap^Ti that have 
come to light in recent years the most elaborate 
IS that transcribed by Ahmes about 1700 bc, 
from one written probably some six or eight cen- 
turies earlier Mathematics in Egypt, however, 
made but slight progress beyond this point until 
the Greek ascendancy in Alexandria The Baby- 
lonians were the next to show signs of mathe- 
matical power, particularly in the application 
of arithmetic and geometry to astronomy To 
them IS due the suggestion of the sexagesimal 
system of fractions dcyeloped by the Greeks and 
still commonly used in angle and time measure- 
ments The extensiye tiade of the Phoenicians 
also developed a commercial arithmetic among 
themselves and their neighbors, but it did not 
lead to any general scientific progress 

The real beginning of mathematics as a stead- 
ily progressing science is to be found in Greece, 
and in particular in the establishing of the 
Ionian school of Thales (qv ) about 600 bc 
G eometry as a science here makes its appearance 
The next great step in the progress of mathe- 
matics was taken by Pythagoras ( q v. ) in found- 
ing his famous school at Crotona in southern 
Italy. Under his influence a considerable part 
of elementary geometry became developed, and a 
beginning was made in creating a theory of 
numbers (See Number) Considerable prog- 
r(*ss had been made in geometry before the third 
ejioch-making step was taken, the founding of 
the Athenian school about 420 bc. Hippocrates 
of Chios began the movement that made Athens 
the mathematical centre for the next century 
and a half It was Plato, however, who brought 
the school to the zenith of its fame Although 
he was not, strictly speaking, a mathematician, 
his ideas concerning the methods of establishing 
truths in philosophy and science gave a power- 
ful impulse to the progress of mathematics The 
third century B c. saw the rise of the great Alex- 
andrian school, where Euclid taught and where 
Archimedes, Apollonius, and Eratosthenes stud- 
ied With that century closes the Hellenic as- 
cendancy in mathematics and philosophy, and 
thenceforth we find scientific progress sporadic 
and short-lived By the second century of our 
era progress had practically ceased Heron and 
Ptolemy were the greatest of the later Greek 
writers on applied geometry. I’he only new 
movement in mathematics made by the post- 
Christian Greeks was that of Diophantus, whose 
work on equations is the first of any pretensions 
over composed The Romans did almost noth- 
ing in mathematics except in a purely mercan- 
tile way, their only contribution being to the 
practical work of surveying Among the later 


Romans the name of the philosopher Boethius 
stands out with some prominence for his text- 
book work in elementary mathematics, but he 
displayed no originality. The same must be 
said for such mediseval writers as Alcuin, Ger- 
bert (see Sylvester), and Bede. 

Meanwhile mathematics had obtained a foot- 
hold in the East The Chinese early showed a 
taste for the science, particularly as related to 
astrology and astronomy. The first definite trace 
of really satisfactory work among the Oriental 
peoples, however, is that of Aryabhatta early in 
the sixth century a d. Aryabhatta possessed 
considerable knowledge of the theory of num- 
bers, of algebra, and of the first principles of 
trigonometry. The next Hindu mathematician 
of great prominence was Brahmagupta, who lived 
in the seventh century, and whose work on arith- 
metic and algebra and on the mensuration of 
solids IS a distinct advance on that of his prede- 
cessors. The list of prominent Hindu mathe- 
maticians includes the name of Mahavir (Maha- 
viracarya), and closes with Bhaskara m the 
twelfth century, in whose work a fairly well 
developed algebraic symbolism is found It was 
among the Hindus, too, that our present num- 
eial system started, being by them transmitted, 
through the Arabs, to Europe (See Notation; 
Numerals ) One of the most interesting peri- 
ods in the development of mathematics is that 
of the Arab ascendancy, and in particular that 
of the founding of the great school at Bagdad. 
In this school one of the first teachers was A1 
Khuwarizmi, wdio gave the name to algebra in 
the ninth century He was followed by several 
writers of prominence, but, if we except the 
science of trigonometry, it is rather by their 
preservation of Greek and Hindu learning than 
by their own originality that they are note- 
worthy Among the last of the Persian and 
Arab writers was the poet Omar Khayyam, 
whose work in algebra showed considerable 
power The work of the Arabs in Spain was 
rather that of teaching than of contributing to 
scientific advance 

The first of the European writers to contribute 
in any large way to the advance of mathematics 
was Leonardo of Pisa, at the opening of the thir- 
teenth century His Lihcr Ahbact placed before 
Italian scholars the Hindu number system (al- 
ready slightly known) and the mathematical 
knowledge of the ivorld at that time The period 
of the Renaissance was one of great activity in 
matliematics This activity was inaugurated in 
Austria by Regiomontanus and Feuerbach and in 
Germany by Widmann In Italy Paccioli was 
the first to publish, in 1494, any modern printed 
work of much importance on mathematics, al- 
though an edition of Euclid had already (1482) 
appeared, besides several minor works, notably 
one on arithmetic printed at Treviso in 1478 
and two printed at Bamberg in 1482-83. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century the Italian algebraists, 
notably Tartaglia, Ferro, Cardan, Ferrari, and 
Bombelli, solved completely the cubic and 
biquadratic equations, and Vieta, in France, so 
improved the symbolism of algebra and so 
generalized the use of letters as to put algebra 
upon substantially the present foundation It 
needed only the symbolism suggested by Descartes 
and a few of his contemporaries to bring ele- 
mentary algebra, about 1650, to the form fa- 
miliar to students at the present day. 

About the time that elementary algebra was 
becoming crystallized a revival of interest in 
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geometry took place. On the side of pure ge- 
ometry this was led by Kepler, Desar^es, and 
Pascal, while to Fermat and Descartes is due the 
invention of the method of analytic geometry. 

At the same period Fermat laid the foundation 
for the modem theory of numbers, and the new 
theory of logarithms (q.v.) became generally 
known. The greatest progress in the seventeenth 
century is, however, represented by the invention 
of the fluxional calculus by Newton and of the 
differential calculus by Leibnitz These dis- 
ciplines, essentially the same and so considered 
at present, revolutionized mathematics and its 
applications. 

The period of the development of elementary 
mathematics closes with the seventeenth century 
The eight<*entli century was devoted largely to 
the investigations of the foundations of the new 
analysis, to a consideration of its applications, 
to the study of infinite series (see Sebies), and 
to the understanding of the nature of complex 
numbers (qv ) The nineteenth century saw the 
development of the so-called modern mathemat- 
ics, including subjects discussed in the articles 
on SunsTiruTiON , Quatebnions, Subfage; 
CuB\’E, Complex Number, Determinants; 
Function, and the more general articles on 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Number, 
and Calculus 

Classification. No entirely satisfactory 
classification of mathematics is possible. The 
various branches are so interrelated that exact 
lines of separation cannot be drawn, a fact of 
apparent and great advantage to the science 
The most recent attempt at classification is that 
made in the Encijllopadte der mathematischen 
Wisscnschaften. The following scheme covers 
the principal subjects discussed: 

I. pure mathematics 
A. Arithmetic and A^lgehra 

{a) Arithmetic (<iv.). 

(1) Fundamental operations with pure numbers. See 

Number, Arithmetic 

(2) The combinatory theo^ 3 ^ mcluding combinations, 

permutations, determinants See Permuta- 
tions AND Combinations 

(3) Irrationals and the convergency question See 

Number, Irrational Number 

(4) Complex numbers (q v ) 

(5) Mengenlehre, literally the “multitude theory*’, as 

of a multitude (unlimited number) of points 

(6) Fimte discrete groups See Substitution 

( h ) Algebra ( q v ) 

(1) Fundamental concepts, including rational functions. 

See FuNcmoN 

(2) Theory of invariants See Forms 

(3) Theory of equations See Equation 

(c) Tlieory of numbers. See Number 

{d) Tlieory of probabilities. See Probability. 

B Analysis 

(а) Analysis of real quantities 

1) Differential and integral calculus See Calculus 

2) Differential equations See Equation 

3) Continuous transformation groups See Substi- 

tution 

(4) Infimte senes 

(5) Calculus of variations 

(б) Analysis of complex quantities. 

(1) General theory of functions See Function 

(2) Special kinds of functions, eUipUc, Abehsn, auto- 

morphic, etc 

(3) Functional equations and operations 
C. Geometry (q.v ) 

(a) Pure geometry. See Geometry. 

(1) General pnnciples and elementary geometry. 

C2) Positional geometry 


(3) Projective geometry See Geombtrt, Projec- 
tion 

<4) Descnptive geometry See Geometry 
(&) Algebra and analysis as applied to geom- 
etry. See Analytic Geometry 

(1) Coordinate systems See Coordinates 

(2) Conics 

(3) Algebraic curves and surfaces 

(4) Space of n dimensions See Geometry 

(c) Differential geometry, including transcen- 
dental cur\'es and surfaces. 

ii. applied mathematics 

A. Meohames (qv.), including kinematics, ki- 
netics, statics, the vector analysis (see 
Qu ATEaiNiONS ) , hydrodynamics, and the 
theory of elasticity 

B Physics ( q V ) , including thermodynamics, 
molecular physics, electricity, optics. 

C Geodesy and Geophysics, including naviga- 
tion, geodetic mensuration, cartography, 
magnetism 
D Astronomy, 

Bibliography. Select special bibliographies 
may be found in most of the articles on mathe- 
matical topics Following are some of the best- 
knoi^n general woiks on the history of matlie- 
matics* H Ocschichie der mathematischen 

Wissenschaften (Zurich, 1873-75) , Hermann 
Ilankel, Zur Oeschichte der MathematiJc im Al- 
tertum vnd Mittelaltcr (Leipzig, 1874) , Ahhand- 
hingen zur Gcschwhte der Mathcmatil (ib, 
1877 et seq ) , Moritz Cantor, Torlesungcn uher 
Oeschichte der Mothcmatik (8 vols , ib , 1880- 
1008) , H G Zeuthen, Die Lehrc von den Kegel- 
schmtten im Altertum (Copenhagen, 1886) , 
Fink, History of Mathematics (Chicago, 1000), 
forming a brief compendium of Cantor’s work; 
Florian Cajori, A History of Mathematics (New 
York, 1804) , H G Zeuthen, Torlesungcn uher die 
Oeschichte der Mathrmatik (Copenhagen, Ger 
tians in 1806) , W W R Ball, Short Account 
of the History of Mathematics (London, 1001) , 
Florian Cajon, 1 History of Elementary Mathe- 
matics (New York, 1001) , Johannes Tropfke, 
Oeschichte der Elemcntar-Maihcmatik (Leipzig, 
1002-03) , D E. Smith, History of Modern 
Mathematics (4th ed , New York, 1006) , W W 
R. Ball, “European Science in the Seventeenth 
and Earlier Years of the Eighteenth Centuries,” 
in Cambridge Modem History, vol v (Cam- 
bridge, 1008) , H G Zeuthen, Die Mathcmatik 
im Altertum und im Mittclalter (Leipzig, 1012). 
The Bibliotheca Mathcmatica (Leipzig), edited 
by Enestrom, is devoted to the history of the 
subject For the general bibliography of the 
science, consult the elaborate Encyklopadie der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften, the publication 
of which was begun at Leipzig in 1808, also the 
invaluable International Cataiogue of Scientific 
Literature: Mathematics (London, 1002 and an- 
nually ) . Complete records of the recent publi- 
cations touching mathematical subjects may be 
found in the Jahrbuch uber die Fortschritte der 
Mathematik (Berlin, since 1871) 

MATHER, maTH'er, Cotton (1663-1728) A 
colonial divine and author, eldest son of Increase 
Mather (qv ) and Maria, daughter of John 
Cotton (q.v). He was born in Boston, Feb 
12, 1663 He was very precocious and was un- 
fortunately overestimated and praised, with the 
result that he became morbidly self-conscious 
An omnivorous reader from the first, lie entered 
Harvard at 11 and gzaduated in 1678 at 15. At 
16 he studied medicine, despairing of being able 
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to enter the ministry on account of a propensity 
to stammering. This he conquered by methods 
of deliberate speech, and at 17 preached his first 
sermon and became an assistant to his father. 
He took his master’s degree in 1681, refusing a 
call to New Haven, and became associate pastor 
with his father in the North Church of Boston 
In 1686 he married; two years later his father’s 
mission to England left him at the age of 25 in 
sole charge of the North Church, and probably 
the most important man in Boston. He was 
widely celebrated as a scholar and was the 
obvious leader of the conservative element among 
the Puritans of the day He had also begun 
to take a great interest in the subject of witch- 
craft, Ills Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions appearing in 1689 
During the witchcraft epidemic at Salem in 
1692 he became an infatuated investigator of 
suspected cases, a constant adviser of the mag- 
istrates, and wrote his Wonders of the Invisible 
World (1693) to confute all doubters In 1693 
Mather planned his great ecclesiastical history 
of New England, the Magnalia, which was fin- 
ished in 1697 and finally appeared in 1702 
Meanwhile he was overworked and much troubled 
by attacks made upon him for his activity in 
tlie witchcraft crisis. He was also much wor- 
ried by his father’s troubles as president of Har- 
vard, and later was disappointed in not him- 
selr receiving the position He had family 
troubles, and was furthermore doomed to see 
more liberal forms of religious thought prevail- 
ing around him Nevertheless, he continued to 
be a jirominent and useful citizen, waging war 
on intemperance and other forms of immorality 
In 1703 he married again In 1707 a final 
breach with Governor Dudley greatly lessened 
his public influence. A few years later he was 
made a D D. by the University of Glasgow, but 
tributes to his merits as divine, scholar, and 
author could not compensate for domestic unhap- 
piness caused by various deaths and by the 
dissolute conduct of one of his sons His second 
wife dying in 1713, he took another two years 
later and suffered greatly in consequence of her 
derangement. In 1721 by his bold stand in favor 
of inoculation for smallpox he aroused a storm 
of oj)position to himself Then came his father’s 
death, a final disappointment with regard to the 
presidency of Harvard, and his own death, 
Feb 13, 1728 

Cotton Mather was a man of extraordinary 
learning, a stanch upholder of antiquity, es- 
pecially in matters of theology and Church 
polity, a marvelously voluminous writer, an ac- 
tive politician, and, when not misled by excite- 
ment, a public-spirited citizen His connection 
with the persecution of the witches has given 
him a sinister reputation, which no efforts of 
biographers have been able to efface; but it is 
certain that he was sincere in his beliefs, and 
not thoughtlessly cruel, and he is better re- 
membered than any other of the early colonial 
divines. Few persons can now find time to read 
his numerous books, but no student of the 
eriod during which he Ihed should speak of 
im without gratitude. His Magnalia is full 
of errors, yet gives the very “ form and pres- 
ence” of its age and represents labors truly 
heroic. The most important of his works are: 
Poem to the Memory of Uman Oakes (1682); 
Wonders of the Invisible World (1693; re- 
printed in “Library of Old Authors,” 1862) ; 
Magnalia Christi Americana (1702; reprinted in 


two volumes, 1820 and 1853) ; Bonifaoius, etc., 
or, as it is better known. Essays to Do Good 
(1710; Glasgow, 1838); Parentator (Boston, 
1724 ) , a curious and interesting life of his father, 
Increase. His Diary (c 1687-1708) was pub- 
lished in 1911 by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Consult for his life and writings the 
biography by his son, Samuel Mather (Boston, 
1729) ; Enoch Pond, The Mather Family (ib., 
1844) ; M C Tyler, History of American Litera- 
ture, vol li (New York, 1881); Barrett Wen- 
dell, Cotton Mather (ib., 1891); A B. Marvin, 
Life amd Times of Cotton Mather ( Boston, 1892 ) ; 
Barrett Wendell, Literary History of America 
(New York, 1900) ; also G L. Kittredge, “Some 
Lost Works of Cotton Mather,” in Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Proceedings, vol xlv (Cam- 
bridge, 1912), and J. P Quincy, “Cotton Mather 
and the Supernormal in New England,” in the 
same, series 2, vol xx (ib, 1907) — Cotton 
Mather’s son, Samuel (1706-85), graduated at 
Harvard in 1723, served as minister of the 
North Church, Boston, until 1742, and then, 
in consequence of differences concerHing revivals, 
a separate church was formed for him in North 
Bennett Street He published among other works 
a Life of Cotton Mather (1729); An Apology 
for the Libertie of the Churches in "New England 
(1738); America Known to the Ancients 
(1773). 

MATHEB, Frank Jewett, Jr. (1868- ). 

An American art critic and professor He was 
born at Deep River, Conn , and graduated from 
Williams College m 1889 and from Johns Hop- 
kins University (PhD) in 1892, he studied 
also at Berlin and at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris From 1893 to 1900 he served 
as instructor and assistant professor of English 
and Romance languages at Williams College, and 
thereafter was professor of art and arch»ology 
at Princeton He was an editorial writer for 
the New York Evening Post and assistant editor 
of the "Nation (1901-1906) and art critic for 
the Post (1905-06, 1910-11); from 1904 to 
1906 was American editor of the Buihngton 
Magazine, contributed frequently, chiefly on art 
subjects, to the Nation, the Burlington Magor 
zine. Art and Progress, and other periodicals; 
and published Homer Martin, Poet in Land- 
scape (1912), and a volume of short stories, The 
Collecto rs ( 1912 ) . 

MATHEB, Increase (1639-1723). A colo- 
nial divine, youngest son of Richard Mather 
(qv.). He was born at Dorchester, Mass , June 
21, 1639. A precocious boy, he entered Harvard 
at 12 and graduated at 17. On his nineteenth 
birthday he preached an able sermon from his 
father’s pulpit Shortly afterward, at the re- 
quest of his brothers, Samuel and Nathaniel, 
he went to Dublin, where, at Trinity College, 
he took his M A Then he preached in Devon- 
shire and Guernsey with success, but returned to 
Massachusetts in 1661. For some time he di- 
vided his services between his father’s church 
at Dorchester and the new North Church at 
Boston, but in 1664 he threw in his lot with the 
latter. 

In 1681, on the death of Urian Oakes (q.v ), 
Mather was appointed his successor as president 
of Haivard, and began his duties, but his church 
would not let him go. In 1685, after the death 
of President John Rogers, he was enabled to ac- 
cept the post on the condition that he should 
still reside in Boston He held it until 1701, 
the college growing under his care, but suffering 
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from various dissensions Mather objected to 
leaving Boston for the rural obscurity of Cam- 
bridge, but was finally forced to reside at the 
college, and soon after gave up the post, which 
had been rendered most uncomfortable to 
him. Meanwhile ho had made himself useful to 
the colony by resisting the attempts of Charles 
II to seize the charter of Massachusetts, had 
patriotically opposed the tyranny of James II, 
and in 1688 had gone to England as agent foi 
his fellow citizens He could not secure from 
William III the lestoration of the old charter, 
but he obtained a new and fairly satisfactory 
one, and gained the favor both of the King and 
of the people of the colony Fortunately for 
him, he was absent in England during the worst 
of tlie witchcraft delusion, in which his son Cot- 
ton took a prominent part It is plain, however, 
that after this excitement wore off the hold of 
Mather and his son Cotton upon the clergy and 
people of the colony was greatly weakened. He 
maintained his personal vigor to a considerable 
extent, until his death, Aug. 23, 1723 Chief 
among his works are. A Brief History of the 
War with the Indians in New England (1676, 
edited by Drake, 1862) , A Relation of Troubles 
of New England from the Indians ( 1677 ; edi- 
ted by Drake, 1864) , Cometographia, or a Dis- 
course Concerning Comets (1683) , and best 
known and most interesting probably, An Essay 
for the Recording of Illustrious Providences 
(1684; reprinted in the “Library of Old Au- 
thors,” 1856) The last-named book is usually 
known as Remarkable Providences and is a mine 
for those interested in seventeenth-century super- 
stitions His Gases of Conscience Concerning 
Witchcraft (1693. reprinted with Cotton Math- 
er’s Wonders of the Invisible IT orld in the 
“Library of Old Authors,” 1862) is interesting 
and important For Increase Mather’s life, con- 
sult: Cotton Mather’s biogra])hv of him entitled 
Parentator (Boston, 1724) , Enoch Pond, The 
Mather Family (ib, 1844), Barrett Wendell, 
Cotton Mather (New York, 1891) ; A. B Marvin, 
Life and Times of Cotton Mather (Boston, 
1892) ; also M C Tyler, History of American 
Literature, vol. li (New York, 1881), and Wil- 
liston Walker, Ten New England Leaders (ib, 
1901). For a list of his voluminous writings, 
consult Sibley, Harvard Graduates, vol i (Cam- 
bridge, 1873) 

TMEATHEB, Richabd (1596-1669) A colo- 
nial divine and founder of the famous Mather 
family in New England He was born in Low- 
ton, Lancashire, of a family of Puritan yeomen 
He began giving religious teaching when a mere 
boy, then passed through Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, and about 1619 was ordained and put in 
charge of the church at Toxteth, near Liver- 
pool In 1635 he emigrated to Massachusetts. 
As he was noted for his learning and his power- 
ful preaching, there was rivalry among the New 
England churches to secure him. He finally 
settled at Dorchester in 1636, and remained 
there as pastor until his death, April 22, 1669 
He wrote public letters on matters of Church 
government, helped to compile the Bay Psalm 
Book (q.v ), and had a leading share in framing 
the Cambridge Platform (1648). (See Con- 
OBEOATiONALiSM. ) He transmitted his powers, 
especially his love of reading and writing books, 
to his six sons by his first wife, Katharine Holt, 
his second marriage with the widow of the 
famous John Cotton (q.v ) proved childless 
Four of these sons became somewhat famous 


as preachers and authors Of these the host 
known is the youngest. Increase Mather ( q v ) . 
— The eldest, Samuel (1626-71), began preach- 
ing in Boston, soon removed to England, where 
he was very popular, and, after tlio ejection of 
the Nonconformists in 1662, became a leading 
clergyman of Dublin. — The third son, Nathaniel 
(163i--97), also attained reputation in England 
as a preacher and religious writer, and succeeded 
his brother Samuel in Dublin — ^The fifth son, 
Eleazeb (1637-69), was the first minister at 
Northampton, Mass For sketches of Pichard 
Mather, consult Increase Mather, Life and 
Death of Richard Mather (Cambridge, Mass, 
1670) , Cotton Mather, Parentator (Boston, 
1724) ; M C Tyler, History of American Litera- 
ture, vol ii (New York, 1881) , Barrett Wendell, 
Cotton Mather (ib, 1891) 

MATHEB, Robert (1859-1911). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and railroad official, born in Salt 
Lake City He graduated from Knox College 
(Illinois) in 1882, and in 1886 was admitted to 
the Illinois bar at Chicago, w^here he jiracticed 
for three years He was local attorney (1889- 
94), assistant general attorney (1894), geneial 
attorney (1894-1902), and general counsel 
(1902-09) of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway Compan\. In 1904-09 he served 
as president of the Rock Island Railway Com- 
pany, and thenceforth was chairman of the 
board of directors of the Wcstiiigliouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company which he reorgan- 
ized. He was an officer and director in other 
important financial, railroad, and industrial 
concerns 

MATHEB, Thomas (1856- ) An Eng- 

lish electrical engineer, born at Higher Walton, 
near Preston Educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and at the Normal School ot Science, 
London, he became a fellow of the Royal Societv 
in 1902 and professor of electrical engineering 
at the City and Guilds College, South Kensing- 
ton, in 1909 He assisted in determining the 
exact value of the electrical units and imjiroved 
practical instruments for measuring electiicitj 
and universal shunts On these subjects he 
wrote many papers for the Physical Society of 
London (of which he was vice jiresident), for 
the Royal Society, and for the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers He published Exercises in 
Electrical Engineering (1910), wuth Howe, and 
Piactiral Electricity (1911), vith Ayrton, whose 
assistant he was for many years 

MATHEB, Sib William (1838- ) An 

English engineer and promoter of technical and 
industrial education He was born in Manches- 
ter, was educated in Germanv, and rose to be 
chairman of the engineering firm of Mather and 
Platt, Ltd , of Manchester. In 1883 Mather 
made a study of technical education in America 
and Russia for the Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction in 1908 he was chairman of 
the Britisli education section of the Franco- 
Britisli Exhibition, and he became chairman of 
the Frobel Educational Institute, London. Be- 
tween 1885 and 1904, though not continuously, 
he represented various Lancashire divisions in 
Parliament in the Liberal interests In 1902 
he was knighted and honorary degrees were given 
him b y P rinceton and Manchester universities 

MATHEB, William Williams (1804-59). 
An American geologist, born at Brooklyn, Conn 
He was educated for the military profession and 
graduated in 1828 at West Point, where he was 
assistant professor of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
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geology from 1829 to 1835 He resigned from 
the army in 1836 in order to devote himself to 
physical science, and became professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Louisiana, from which 
position he retired in a few months to super- 
intend the geological survey of the first district 
of New York State, including the counties bor- 
dering upon the Hudson River While engaged 
in these researches (1836-44) he was State 
geologist for Ohio (1837-40) and Kentucky 
(1838-39), and professor of natural science, 
vice president, and acting president at the Ohio 
University at Athens (1842-50) By experi- 
ments made at Athens (1845) he discovered that 
bromine, which at that time was selling at $16 
an ounce, could be obtained at a comparatively 
small price from the bitter waters of the salt 
■works near that place. Mather collected a 
cabinet of over 22,000 mincralogical specimens 
He was State agricultural chemist for Ohio 
(1850-54), edited the Western Agriculturalist^ 
and was the author of the “Geology of the First 
Geological District,” in Natural History of 'S etc 
1 orl (1843) , and of Elements of Geology, 

MATHERS, mfiTii'ers, Helen Buckingham 
S ec Reeves, Mbs. Henry. 

MATHESON, math^^-son, Arthur James 
(1842-1913). A Canadian statesman. He was 
born at Perth, Ontario, and was educated at 
Upjier Canada College and at Trinity College, 
Toronto IIo was called to the bar m 1870 and 
practiced his profession in Perth, where he also 
entered municipal life and became ma.>or (1883- 
84) He was a Conservative member of the 
Ontario Legislature in 1894-1913 and was Pro- 
vincial Treasuier in 1905-13 in the administra- 
tion of Sir James P Whitney (qv ) He was 
a member of the Ottawa Interprovincial Con- 
ference (1906), of the National Conference on 
State and Local Taxation (1907), and vice 
president for Canada of the International Com- 
mission (1910) In 1908 he W'as made king's 
counsel He entered the militia in 1866, served 
on the frontier during the Fenian raids (1866- 
70), winning promotion, and w^as made lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1886 and brigadier general in 
1900 

MATHESON, George (1842-1906). A Scot- 
tish minister and author, iKirii in Glasgow. lie 
lost his eyesight in his youth, but entered the 
University of Edinburgh and graduated with 
honors in 1861 His first charge was at Innellan, 
Argxllshire (1868-86), afterward he became 
minister at St Bernard's, Edinburgh (1886-99) 
He was author of the hymn “O Love that Wilt 
Not Let me Go ” His publications include 
Xtds to the Study of German Theology (1873, 
3d ed , 1876) , The Growth of the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity (2 vols , 1877); Natural Elements of 
Revealed Theology (1881), My Aspirations 
(1883) ; Can the Old Faith hive uith the New* 
(1885), Distinctive Messages of the Old Reli- 
gion (1893), Bible Definition of Religion 
(1898), Studies of the Portrait of Chnst (2 
vols, 1899-1900), The Representative Men of 
the Bible (1902); Lea>ves for Quiet Hours 
(1904) , The Representative Women of the Bible 
(1907). Consult his Life by D Macmillan 
(London, 1907, new ed , New York, 1911) 

MATHESON, Samuel Pritchard (1852- 
) A Canadian Anglican prelate, born at 
Kildonan, Manitoba, and educated at St. John's 
College, Winnipeg Ordained a priest of the 
Chinch of England in Canada in 1876, he was 
appointed canon of St. John's Cathedial, Winni 


peg, in 1882, dean of Rupeit’s Land and prolo- 
cutor of the General Synod of Canada in 1902; 
and was consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land in 1903 He was elected Bishop of 
Rupert's Land and Metropolitan, with the title 
of Archbishop, in 1905 and Primate of all Canada 
in 1909. Successively he served as professor of 
exegetical theology in, and warden and chancel- 
lor of, St. John's College, W’lnnipeg. He was 
elected lionoraiy president of the Moral and 
Social Reform Council of Canada, was a dele- 
gate to the Pan- Anglican Congress, London 
England (1908) , and a delegate to, and honoraiv 
president of, the Anglican Church Congiess, 
Halifax (1910). 

MATHEW, math'u, Theobald, commonly 
known as Father Mathew (1790-1856) A 
total-abstmcncc orator He was born at Thomas- 
town, a few miles east of Tipperaiy Castle, m 
Ireland, Oct 10, 1790 On the death of his 
father, while Mathew was still very young, the 
kindness of the Llandaff family enabled the boy 
to entei the Roman Catholic College of Kilkenny, 
whence he w'as transferred, as a candidate for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, to the College of 
Maynooth in 1807 He left that college, how- 
ever, in the next year He relinquished the secu- 
lar priesthood for that of the leligious Order of 
the Capuchins, in w’hich he took priest's orders 
in 1814 and, after a year in Kilkenny, was sent 
to the church of liis order in the city of Cork, 
where he remained for 24 years He established 
a religious brotherhood similar to that of St 
Vincent de Paul, and he founded schools for chil- 
dren of both sexes. But the great work of Fatliei 
Mathews’s life is the marvelous reformation which 
he eftected in the habits of his fellow countrymen 
and w'liich has W'on for him the title of Apostle 
of Temperance In 1838 he established an asso- 
ciation oil the principle of total abstinence, at 
first confined to the city of Cork, but afterward 
extending to the county and adjacent districts 
of Limeiick and Kerry The success which at- 
tended this first local effort led to the suggestion 
that Father Mathew' himself should repair to the 
several great ccnties of population, especially in 
the soutli Thence he gradually extended the 
field of his lalxtrs to Dublin, to the north, and 
even to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, 
and the other chief seats of the Irish population, 
even in the New World. His association in- 
cluded a large proportion of the adult population 
of Ireland, without distinction of rank, creed, or 
sex and so complete w^as the revolution in the 
habits of the Irish people that very many distil- 
leries and breweries ceased from working 
Mathew's munificent chanties, especially during 
tlie Irish famine of 1846-47, the expenses con- 
nected with his total -abstinence association, and 
perhaps his own unworldly habits, involved him 
in pecuniary embarrassments and embittered his 
last 'vears. A pension of £300, granted by the 
crowm in 1847, was supplemented by private sub- 
scription and relieved him of his liabilities. In 
1848 he had an attack of paralysis, from which 
he never fully recovered. From 1849 to 1851 he 
was in America and founded numerous total -ab- 
stinence societies He died at Queenstown, Ire- 
land, Dec 8, 1856 Consult his Life by J. F. 
Maguire (London, 1869, abridged, 1890), by 
F. I. Mathew (ib, 1890), and by Tynan (ib., 
1908). 

MATHEWS, mfith^uz, Charles (1776-1835). 
An English comedian, born in London on June 
28, 1776 He was the sun of a bookseller, who 
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intended his son to follow the same vocation; 
but Charles’s early inclination for the stage over- 
came parental counsel, and he made his appear- 
ance as an amateur, in the part of Richard III, 
at the Richmond Theatre in 1793 As a pro- 
fessional comedian, he appeared m the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, the following year In 1803 he 
made his first appearance in London at the Hay- 
market, playing the part of Jabel in The Jew 
by Cumbeiland In 1818 he first introduced in 
London one of his entertainments, known as At 
Homes, such as he repeated for a number of sub- 
sequent seasons with immense success. In the 
course of his career he twice visited America, in 
1822 and 1834, and his last appearance upon the 
stage was made at New York in February, 1835. 
He had been since 1828 a joint proprietor of the 
Adelphi Theatre of London His death occurred 
at Plymouth on June 28, 1835 Mathews was a 
wonderful master of impersonation and mimicry. 
The vaiiety of his facial expression was so ex- 
tiaordinary that he could alter his curious fea- 
tures in an instant and deceive even his friends 
as to hia identity, a peculiarity of winch many 
quaint stones are told He was extremely sen- 
sitive, and the fineness of his taste and character, 
as well as his wit, made him a welcome compan- 
ion of the most distinguished people Charles 
James Matthews (qv.), his son (1803-78), be- 
came even better known as an actor than his 
father. Consult Mrs Mathews, Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews, Comedian (London, 1838-39) ; 
id. Anecdotes of Actors (ib, 1844) , Baker, Our 
Old Actors (lb, 1881) , Matthews and Hutton, 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States, vol 11 (New York, 1886). 

MATHEWS, Charles James (1803-78). An 
English actor and playwright, son of Charles 
Mathews, born in Liverpool, Dec 26, 1803 He 
was educated at Merchant Tavlois’ School and 
at a school at Clapham kept by Richardson 
the lexicographer In 1819 he began study with 
Pugin, the architect. With Pugin he went to 
Pans, whose comedians increased a lurking dis- 
position of his to appear on the stage He did 
so as an amateur in April, 1822, playing the 
part of Dorival in Le comddien d^Etampes at 
the Lveeum Theatre He afterward designed and 
superintended the building of cottages, inns, and 
budges In 1835 he gave up his profession and 
turned to the stage. Though a brilliant actor 
in light pieces, he met with many reverses as 
managei During his long career on the stage 
he played, in England and America, more than 
*200 rOles in dramas written by himself and 
others. Among his most famous parts were 
Charles Coldstream in Used Up, Lavater in Cool 
as a Cucumber, and Puff in the Critic Besides 
])erforming at the principal London theatres, 
Mathews made tours through Canada, the United 
States, and Australia He died at Manchester, 
England, June 24, 1878 Consult Charles Dick- 
ens, Life of C. J Mathews (London, 1879). 

MATHEWS, Edward Bennett (1869- ). 

An American mineralogist, brother of Shailer 
Mathew's ( q v ) . He was born at Portland, Me , 
and graduated in 1891 from Colby College and 
in 1894 (PhD ) from Johns Hopkins, where he 
was instructor in mineralogy and petrography 
(1894-95), associate (1895-99), associate pro- 
fessor (1899-1904), and professor after 1904. 
He was also a field assistant of the United States 
Geological Survey in 1891-94, and in 1898 be- 
came State geologist of Maryland. His writings 
include: Bibliography and Cartography of Mary- 


land ( 1897 ) , The Maps and Map-Makers of 
Maryland (1898) ; An Account of the Cha/raoter 
and Distribution of the Maryland Building 
Stones ( 1898 ) ; The Counties of Maryland, their 
Origin, Boundaries, and Election Districts 
(1907); The Limestones of Maryland (1910). 

MATHEWS, Joseph McDowell (1847- 
). An American surgeon, born at New- 
castle, Ky, and educated professionally at the 
University of Louisville (M.D., 1867). He es- 
tablished himself in practice at Louisville and 
became professor of surgery in the Louisville 
Hospital College of Medicine. In 1899-1900 he 
served as president of the American Medical As- 
sociation He is the author of Diseases of the 
Rectum, Anus, and Sigmoid Flexure (1893; 3d 
ed., 1903) and of Bow to Succeed in the Prac- 
tice of Medicine (1902). 

MATHEWS, Shailer (1863- ). An 

American New Testament scholar, editor, and 
author Born at Portland, Me., a brother of 
Edward Bennett Mathews (qv ), he was edu- 
cated at Colby College ( A B , 1884 , A M , 1887 ) , 
and graduated from the Newton Theological In- 
stitution in 1887. He returned to Colbv to be 
associate professor of rhetoric (1887-80) and 
professor of history and political economy ( 1 889- 
94). In 1890-91 he studied at Berlin At the 
University of Chicago he was associate piofessor 
(1894-97) and professor (1897-1905) of New 
Testament history" and interpretation, professor 
of systematic theology (1905-06), professor of 
historical and compaiative theology after 1906, 
also junior dean of the Divinitv School (1899- 
1908), and dean after 1908. He was president 
of the Western Economic Society after 1911 
and of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America after 1912, and served as edi- 
tor of The World Today in 1903-11 and of the 
Biblical World after 1913 His publications m- 
clude Select Mediaeval Documents (1892. 2d 
ed , 1900) , The Social Teaching of Jesus (1897; 
rev. ed., 1908) , A History of 'New Testament 
Times in Palestine (1899, rev. ed , 1910); an 
excellent study of The French Revolution ( 1901 ; 
4th ed, 1904) ; The Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament (1905) , The Church and the Chang- 
ing Order (1907); The Social Gospel (1910), 
The Gospel and the Modern Man (1910) , Sci- 
entific Management in the Churches (1912) ; 
The Making of To-Mortow (1913) 

MATHEWS, William (1818-1909). An 
American author, born at Waterville, Me. He 
graduated at Waterville College ( Colby Col- 
lege) in 1835, studied law at Harvard, and was 
admitted to the bar In 1841 he established the 
Watervillonum, afterward called the Yankee 
Blade, which united with the Boston Portfolio 
in 1856. He was also in newspaper work in 
Chicago from 1859 until 1862, when he was 
appointed professor of rhetoric and English in 
the University of Chicago, a position he resigned 
in 1875 His publications include* Getting On in 
the World (1872) ; The Great Conversers, and 
Other Essays (1874); Words: Their Use and 
Abuse (1876); Hours with Men and Books 
(1877) ; Oratory and Orators (1879) ; Literary 
Style (1881); Men, Places, and Things (1887); 
Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse (1888) ; 
NugcB LiterariCB (1896); Conquering Success 
(1903). 

MATHEWS, William Smythe Baboogk 
(1837-1912). An American musician and writer 
on music He was born in Loudon, N. H, and 
was educated entirely under American teachers. 
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From 1891 to 1902 he was the editor of Mu9%c, 
a journal devoted to the interests of students of 
music. For many years this paper was an im- 
portant influence in the musical life of America, 
but gradually it lost its prestige through over- 
conservatism and increasing opposition to the 
music of Wagner. His publications include: 
Outlines of Musical Form ( 1867 ) ; Emerson Or- 
gan Method (1870), in collaboration with L. O. 
Emerson, Pianoforte Technics (1876), with Wil- 
liam Mason, Hoio to Understand Music (2 vols., 
1880, 1888, respectively) ; Popular History of 
Music (1889); One Hundred Years of Music 
in America (1889) , Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musical Terms (1896), with Emil Liebling, 
Music • Its Ideals and Methods (1897). 

MATHIAS^ md-thPas, Thomas James 
(c 1754-1835). An English author. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow, and was appointed treasurer 
of the household to Queen Charlotte This oflSce 
he resigned in 1818 and passed the later part of 
his life at Naples. During his long residence in 
Italy he became thoroughly acquainted with its 
language and literature and wrote Italian verses 
with considerable fluency But his principal 
service to Italian literature was his edition of 
Tiralioschi’s standard work, The History of Ital- 
ian Poetry (1805). His best work is The Pur- 
suits of Literature, a poem which was published 
anonymously between 1794 and 1797 The chief 
interest of the Pursuits lies in its satirical crit- 
ical notes, which made a sensation at the time 

MATICO, ma-te'kfi (Sp., from South Ameii- 
can name) Piper angustifohum or formeily 
known as Arianthc elongate A shrub of the 
family Piperaceae, a native of Peru, where it is 
known as soldiers* herb, because its hairv leaves 
aie used as a styptic The name is also applied 
to a species of Eupatorium (qv.). 

MATICO. A South American armadillo 
( q V ) ( Tohjpeutes conurus ) , allied to the apar 

MATIL'DA. A town in Ontario, Canada. 
See Iroquois. 

MATIL'DA (1102-67). Daughter of Henry 

I, King of England, and wife of the Emperor 
Ilenry V, often knowm as the Empress Maud. 
Aftei her husband’s death in 1125 she returned 
to England, and in 1126 her father compelled 
the barons of the realm to sw^ear that they w’ould 
accept her as his heir. In 1128 she w^as mar- 
ried to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of the Count 
of Anjou In 1133 she gave birth to a son, who 
was to ascend the throne of England as Henry 

II. When Henry I died in 1135, Matilda im- 
mediately claimed all his possessions, but was 
opposed by her cousin Stephen of Blois. In Nor- 
mandy she w'as successful, but in England Ste- 
phen was generally accepted as King, though 
Matilda was loyally supported by her half 
brother Robert of Gloucester. In 1141 she was 
for a time victorious; Stephen was captured 
and even his brother Henry, Bishop of Winches- 
ter and Papal Legate, submitted to her rule. 
But the nobles of England found her too 
haughty and rose against her authority, and 
her cause was hopelessly lost until Henry was 
old enough to participate in the contest After 
Henry II came to the throne she used her in- 
fluence with the King for the preservation of 

eace in the Kingdom and sought to be mediator 

etween him and Becket ( v. ) . Consult J. H 
Round, Geoffrey de Mamdemlle: A Study of the 
Anarchy (London, 1892). 

MATILDA (1046-1115) Countess of Tus- 


cany, noted through her close connection with 
the Papacy during its struggle with the Emperor 
Henry IV. She was a daughter of Boniface II, 
Count of Tuscany, and Beatrice of Lorraine. 
In 1070 she married by procuration Godfrey 
(sumamed II Qohbo, i.e , “the Hunchback”), 
Duke of Lorraine Her husband did not join 
her until 1072, and died in 1076. After this 
Matilda made herself conspicuous by the zeal 
with which she espoused the cause of Gregory 
VII, and it was at her castle of Canossa that 
Henry IV in 1077 made his humiliating sub- 
mission to the Pope In 1089, though 43 years 
of age, she contracted a nominal marriage w’lth 
the 18-year-old Welf, the son of Wclf, Duke of 
Bavaria, in order to gain additional support for 
Gregory’s successor, Urban IT, but the marriage 
was dissolved in 1095 When she died (July 
24, 1115), the Papacy claimed her extensive 
territories, comprising Tuscany, Brescia, Mo- 
dena, Reggio, Mantua, and Ferrara, on the 
ground that in 1077 she had made the Church 
her heir This produced a new conflict betw^een 
Papacy and Empire In the course of this con- 
test the cities rose to great powder and asserted 
their independence Consult Luigi Tosti, La 
contessa Matildd ed i romani ponhfici (2d cd , 
Rome, 1886) , Overmann, Grufin Mathilde von 
Tuscien * Ihre Besitzungcn Gcschichte ihres 
Gutes ion 1115-1320 und ihre Regesten (Inns- 
bruck, 1895), M E Huddy, Matilda, Countess 
of Tuscany (St Louis, 1905) ; Nora Duff, 
Matilda of Tuscany (London, 1910). 

MATILDA CASE. See Chare, S. P. 

MATILE, ma-tel' George Auguste (1807- 
81) A Swiss- American jurist, bom at La 
Chaux-de-Fonds (Neuchatel) He studied law 
at Berlin and Heidelberg, and still later in 
Pans lie w^as admitted to the bar (1838) at 
Neucluttel, and eight years afterward was ap- 
jiointed professor of lawr at the university there, 
and judge of the Supreme Court He came to 
America in 1849, and in 1856 w^as made profes- 
sor of history at Princeton In 1858 he removed 
to the University of Pennsylvania as professor 
of French literature From 1863 until his death 
he w^as conneeted with the State Department in 
Washington His w’^orks include* Points de 
coutume (1838) ; Autoritd du droit romain de la 
eon turn e de Bourgogne et de la Caroline dans la 
principautd de Neuchdfcl (1838); Musde his- 
torique de Neuchdtel (1841-59) , Monuments de 
Vhistoire dc Neuchdtel (1844-48); Histoire de 
la seigneurie de Valangin (1852). 

mAtin, md'taN' (OF. mastin, mdtin, from 
ML. * manusuctinus, from mansuetare, to tame, 
from mansuetus, p p of mansuescere, to tame, 
from manus, hand 4- suescere, to become accus- 
tomed, inchoative of sueie, to be accustomed) 

A large kind of dog, now almost peculiarly 
French, but allied to the Great Dane It has 
rough hair, a rather flat forehead, a rather 
pointed muzzle , the ears are erect, but bent down 
at the tips. It is generally of a whitish color, 
clouded with brown. It is fierce, but not very 
courageous Compare Hound. 

MATINS. See Canonical Hours ; Breviary. 

MATISSE, ma'tes', Henri (1869- ). A 

French painter and sculptor, chief leader of the 
movement known as Post Impressionism (q.v.). 
He was born at Cateau(Nord), and studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. For four years 
(1795-99) he painted in the conventional style, 
then, coming under the influence of Cezanne, he 
launched a new school. Rejecting all art of the 
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past, and especially the use of nature as a 
standard of beauty, Matisse attempts a return 
to primitive, childlike art, without reference to 
the conventional or the natural appearance of 
objects * ‘Simplification, organization, expres- 
sion” — these are the oft-quoted watchwords of 
his manner, they perhaps explain his method 
He possesses abundant vitality, is a capable 
draftsman, and has a keen sense of the deco- 
rative, but to the uninitiated or to those who 
have a different idea of what may be called art, 
his work seems grotesque, purposely defective, 
and therefore insincere His peculiar style can 
best be studied fh the Stem collection, Pans. 
Matisse was well represented in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Modern Art, New York, in 
1913, especially by paintings Among some of 
tlie much discussed examples of his work in this 
kind are the decorative panels “Dance” and 
“Music,” “The Woman with the Green Eyes,” 
and a portrait of himself A representative and 
retrospective exhibition of drawings, lithographs, 
paintings, and sculpture was held at the 
Moiitross Galleries, New York, in Februaiy, 
1915 Among the most notable of the sculp- 
tures were the poweiful “Serf”, nude women in 
various postures, and four version^ of a 
“Woman’s Head ” The paintings included the 
well-known “Coucous,” “Nude Model Posing,” 
“Gold Fish,” and “Young Sailor ” Consult 
Fritz Burger, “Henii Matisse,” in Cizanne und 
JJodlrr * Etnfuhrimff tn die Prohleme der Malerei 
der (iegenwart, vol. i (Munich, 1913) , J G. 
Huneker, “Matisse, Picasso and Others.” in The 
Pathos of Distance (New York, 1913) 

MAT'LOCK. A town of Derbyshire, England, 
situated amid beautiful scenery, 17 miles north- 
west of Derby It is noted for its fine scenery, 
hot mineral springs, baths, and stalactite caves 
Manufactures include cotton and bleach goods 
and paper , there are lead mines near hv Pop , 
1901, 5980, 1911, 6745 

MATOS FBAGOSO, m.i'tosh fra-g<Vs6, JrAX 
i)E (’1614-1689) A Spanish-Portuguese diain- 
atist, boin at Alvito (Alemtejo), Poitugal, about 
1614. After becoming licentiate in the humani- 
ties and jurisprudence at Evora, he \^ent to 
Madrid, became intimate with Peiez de Montal- 
b&n, and tlius obtained a hearing on tiie stage 
His earliest play kno^^n to us, La (j^fensa de la 
fc y prlncipe prodigioso, was publislied m 1651, 
and a dozen more appeared in 1658 Despite his 
popularity and his insistence upon the ‘]>oint of 
honor,” he is no longer read. Seven of his ]days 
appear in vol. xlvii of the Bibhoteca de autores 
cspaholes. 

MA'TBIAB^CHATE (fiom Lat matcr^ Gk 
mSter, mother -j- dpxos, archos^ rulei , 
from &px€iv, archein, to lule). Any social gioup, 
as a family, a clan, or a tribe, ruled by a woman 
or by women The term has been used in eth- 
nology since the publication in 1865 of Bach- 
ofen’s Das Muttcrrecht, in wdiich it was shown 
that in all races there exist survivals of a 
metronymic period when children took the 
mother’s name, instead of the father’s name, and 
when property also descended in the female line 
Such a system is still in full force among the 
North American Indians, and has been carefully 
described by Morgan in his League of the Iro- 
quois in 1849 As an existing system it mav 
even now be oiiserved among the Damaras of 
South Africa, the Congo tiibes of West Africa, 
the inland negroes, the Kasias of Bengal, tlie 
Tahitians and Tongans of Polynesia, ancl the 
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Ho\as of Madagascar Tliis system, however, is 
in fact only metronymic, and everywhere falls 
short of being matriarchal There is no proof 
that mankind has passed through a stage of 
clan or trilial rule by women, althougli in his 
account of the 1 roquois Long House Morgan 
presents a picture of a rigorous control of do- 
mestic affairs by a matron Moreover, in the 
Iroquois clan a position of importance and 
respect was accorded to women They voted in 
the council of the clan, on equal terms wuth men. 
In various African and Polynesian tubes w’omen 
have held the most exalted position, that of 
queen of a tubal cjmfederacy This, however, 
was no such “matriarchy” as ivas at one time 
imagined by ethnologists disposed to believe that 
a patriarclial system had been prtxeded liy one 
in w'hich woman’s relative importance Avas as 
great as that of man at a later time became. 
More complete investigations have shown that 
undei metronymic organization it is not the 
wife and mother who exeicises an authority 
over children wdneh the husband does not pos- 
sess The autlioiity really lies in the hands of 
the woman’s neaiest male kinsman, that is, her 
hi others, or her maternal uncles Thesc^ male 
kinsmen e\eii exert ise authority o^ei husbands 
wlio have come to live among them Consult 
Daigun, Mutterrecht und Rauhehc (Breslau, 
1883) , J J Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht (2d ed , 
Basel, 1897) , E A Westermarck, History of 
Human Mairiage (3d ed , ib , 1902), Charles 
Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage (ib, 1911). 
MATBICABIA. See Chamomile 
MATBIC'ULA'TION (from ML matriculare, 
to enroll, from Lat matricula, register, diniinu- 
tive of matrix, roll, origin, w’omb, from mate ) , 
mother) A term denoting in a general sense 
enrollment or admission to ineinbeiship m any 
body or society, specifically in a college or uni- 
\ ersitv 

MATBIMONIO SEGBETO, m.i’ti e-mo'n6-6 
sii-gra'to, Tl (It, The Secret Marriage) An 
opera bouffe by Cimarosa, first produced in 
Vienna, Fei) 7, 1792, in tlie United States, Jan. 
4, 1834 (New Yoik) 

MA^TBIX, IN Mathematics See Deter- 
minants 

MA^BONA. See Marnf 
MAT^BONA^LIA (Lat, neu pi of matrona- 
hs, relating to a matron) A festival of Juno 
Lucina (see Ju^o), celebrated at Rome by 
the married women and maidens of the city 
on the first of March It typified the sacreil- 
ness of married life and eommemorated the 
dedication of the temple of Juno on the Esqui- 
Ime, to which in the festival the matrons 
marched in pi occasion with offerings for the 
goddess Consult W W Fowler, Roman Festi- 
vals (London, 1899) 

MATBONS, Jury of. In English legal pro- 
cedure, an extraordinary j’ury, composed of 
“matrons or otlier discreet women,” impaneled 
under special circumstances to determine 
W’hetber a w’oman is quick with child — the only 
instance in Avhich women w^ere eligible to serve 
as jurors at common law It may be employed 
lioth in civil and in criminal cases where the 
fact of pregnancy is in issue or where a legal 
right turns upon the fact. In civil cases the 
question may arise in suits for the annulment 
of marriage on the ground of the concealed preg- 
nancy of the w-ife resulting from an illicit con- 
nection with another man than her husband 
before marriage, in cases of pedigree where there 
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is need of a safeguard against the fraud of a 
supposititious child and the like The writ de 
ventre tneptctendo, as it is called, is issued by 
the Court of Chancery to the sheriff and directs 
him to summon a jury of women to inA^estigatc 
and report whether the woman named in the 
writ is with child or not and, if so, at about 
what date her delivery may be looked for The 
procedure is of very ancient origin and is said 
to have been borrowed from the civil law of 
Rome It was frequently employed in the 
Middle Ages and there are siweral instances of 
its use in the last century as late as 1845 
Though it has not been employed since that date 
it IS still available as a matter of right if de- 
manded The fact that modern medicine fur- 
nishes a surer method of ascertaining the ex- 
istence of pregnancy, has, in practice, led to 
the practical abandonment of the jury of 
matrons in such cases 

In criminal cases the jury of matrons was 
obligatory and directed by the court on the 
demand of a Avoman convicted of felony that 
execution of the sentence be suspended until she 
had given birth to a child of which she claimed 
to be pregnant The common law fiom motives 
of humanity, and in order that a child which had 
quickened in the womb should not also lose its 
life for the mother’s crime, provided for the 
postponement of the death penalty till the child 
had been safely delivered The woman w^as en- 
titled as matter of right after sentence to plead 
her pregnancy in answer to the question, “What 
have you to say for yourself in stay of the 
execution of the sentence which lias been given 
against you^” The coiiise usually followed is 
for the clerk, immediately upon the plea being 
made, to impanel a juiy of 12 from the women 
present in court The juiy then retire with the 
prisoner to make the necessaiy examination and 
for this purpose may have the assistance of a 
competent physician They mav also hear the 
testimony of medical men offered either in the 
interests of the prisoner or of the ciowmi and 
given in open court In ordei that the veidict 
of the jury shall opeiate as a ^ep^le^e it is 
not sufficient that the bare fact of pregnancy be 
found The verdict must declare that the 
prisoner is “wnth quick child.” As in civil 
cases the modern tendency is to eraj)lo,> a medi- 
cal examination in all cases of alleged preg- 
nancy, and in New York and several other States 
the jury of matrons has been abolished by 
statute and a jury of medical men (usually six) 
substituted in their stead Tins i^ also the 
French procedure In England, liowx^ver, the old 
practice of summoning a jury of matrons in 
such cases still obtains TTie last instance of 
its use appears to have been in the case of 
Regtna v Katherine Webster, in 1879, reported 
in the Times, July 9, 1879. Consult J F. 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law (London, 
1883) ; Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries 
on the Laws of England ( 4th ed , Chicago, 
1899); Edward Chitty, Criminal Law (4 vols , 
London, 1816) ; Taylor, Medical Jurisprudence 
( 5th ed , ib , 1905 ) , Encyclopedia of the Laws 
of England, vol ix (2d ed , ib , 1907) See 
Pregnancy 

MATSTJE. See Matsuye 

MATSUEATA, m&t'so5-kR^tii, Masayoshi, 
Marquis (1835-1923). A Japanese statesman, 
born in Ratsuma, the son of a samurai After 
the revolution he became head of one of the new 
l)refectureB and took a prominent part in the 


tax reform of 1875. He became Minister of 
Commerce in 1880, of Finance in 1881, and 
cabinet president with the portfolio of Finance 
in 1891. He retired in 1893, but in 1896 formed 
a new' cabinet, became Minister of Finance, in- 
troduced the gold standard, which put Japanese 
credit on a firm basis, and retired in December, 
1897, because of opposition to his programme of 
taxation In 1898-1900 he was again Finance 
Minister He was made Privy Councilor in 
1903, and for some years w'as president of the 
Japan Red Cross Society. His title of Marquis 
lie held after 1900, having previously been 
Count since 1884. 

MATSUMAI, mat-soo'mi, or MATSUMAYE, 

mat'soo-nia'ye. A seaport of Japan See Fuku- 
yama 

IfLATSXJMOTO, mat'soo-mo'tO. A tow'n of 
Japan in the District of Nagano, situated nearly 
in the centre of the island of Hondo, 100 miles 
noithwest of Tokyo (Map* Japan, E 5) It lies 
in a w’lde fertile plain suiiounded by mountains, 
and contains a picturesque remnant of an old 
daimyo castle. It manufactures silks, baskets, 
and preserved fruits Pop , 1903, 33,493 , 1908, 
35,01 1 

MATSUMURA, mat'soo-moo'rfi,, Ninzo 
(1856- ) A Japanese botanist, born in 

lharaki-Ken, of a samurai family. He took a 
gieat interi^bt in botany as a young man and 
after he was 30 studied in Wurzburg and Heidel- 
berg (1886-88) In 1883 he had been made as- 
sistant professor of botany in the University of 
Tokyo, and in 1890 became professor and in i897 
diriHtoi of the Botanical Gaidens. He assisted 
in the piepaiation of Brinkley’s Unabridged 
JapanesC’Enqhsh Dictionaiy (1896), and he pub- 
lished many important works on the flora of 
Japan, including l\^omenclature of Japanese 
Plants in Latin, Japanese, and Chinese (1884), 
Xames of Plants end their Products in English, 
Japanese, and Chinese (1892), Conspectus of 
Leguminosce (1902), Index plantarum Japoni- 
carum Cryptogamas (1904), Phanerogama: 
(190.5) , with Ito, Tentamen Florce Lutchuensis 
(1899) and Revisio Aim Specierum Japomcarum 
(1902) , wuth Hayata, Ennmei'atio Plantarum in 
Insula Formosa Sponte Crrscentium (1906) 

MATSTJNAGA, mat’soo-na^g&, Ryohitsu. A 
jirominent Japanese mathematician, born at Ku- 
rume in Kiushu, or possibly at Terauchi in 
Aw'ari. He died in 1744 His former name was 
Terauchi Gompei, and he is also knowm as Mat- 
sunaga Yoshisuke. He received the mathemati- 
cal secrets of the Seki (q.v.) school from Araki 
(died in 1718), under whom he studied His 
best-known w'ork, the Hoyen Sankyo (1739), is 
devoted entirely to formulas for the circumfer- 
ence and arcs of circles. In this he gives the 
^alue of TT to 50 figures 

IVLATSITOKA, mat'soo-o^i., Yasukowa (or 
Koki) (1846- ) A Japanese statesman and 

administrator, born in Tokushima, Awa Province, 
of a samurai family He entered the Department 
of .Tustice in 1871 , traveled in Europe to study 
judicial methods in 1886-87 , became a crown 
member of the House of Peers in 1891 ; was 
Procurator Oeneral in 1892 and Vice Minister 
of Home Affairs in 1894 and 1898; presided 
ovei the Administrative Litigation Court in 
1898-1906, and in 1906-08 was Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. He was president 
of Japan University, a private institution 
Matsiioka w'as a political adherent of Yamagata 

MATSUSHIICA, m&t’sdb-she'mA. A small 
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village on the Bay of Sendai, on the east coast 
of northern Hondo, Japan, of which, in a shallow 
lagoon, lies a group of 808 tiny islets and rocks 
(also called Mats&shima, or Pine Islands), 
ranging in height from 30 to 300 feet, rising 
steeply out of the water and covered with pines 
and stunted brushwood, forming a beautiful 
natural garden It is one of the “three natural 
wonders” of the coast, the other two are found 
at Mivadzii and Miyaiima (qqv ). 

MATSUYAMA, m.it'aoo-ya'ma. A town of 
Japan, capital of the District of Ehime and of 
the former Province of lyo. It is situated in 
the western part of the island of Shikoku, 5 
miles from its poit, Mitsu, with which it is 
connected by a railroad (Map* Japan, C 7). It 
IS chiefly noted foi its large feudal castle, for- 
merly the scat of a daimyo, which was one of 
the few pieaerved as specimens by the Imperial 
government when feudalism was abolished. 
Pop, iq03, 37,842; 1908, 44,166 

MATSUYE, m&t-soo'yft,, or Matsue, nia'- 
tsoo-fi A town of Japan, capital of the District 
of Shimane and formerly of the Province of 
Idzumo. It IS situated on a small inlet of the 
Sea of Japan, on the north coast of the great 
southwestern peninsula of the island of Hondo, 
140 miles northwest of Kyoto (Map* Japan, O 
6) It IS a clean, prosperous city, with numer- 
ous temples, and is noted for the manufacture 
of papei and the polishing of agates Pop , 
1903, 35 081, 1008, 36,209 

MATSYS, maPsis', MASSYS, METSYS, 
MESSYS, Quinten (c.1460-1530) One of the 
must eminent painters of the early Flemish 
school According to the most critical modern 
opinion, his birthplace was not Antwerp, as was 
formerly supposed, but Louvain Here he 
studied, probably under a pupil of Dierick Bouts, 
for his earliest works show the influence of that 
master The charming traditions of his early 
life, how the smith of Louiain became a painter 
for love of a painter’s daughter, etc , deserve no 
credence. He removed early to Antwerp, where 
he was enrolled in the painters’ guild in 1491, 
passed most of his life, and died in 1530 In 
Matsys’s art Flemish painting of the fifteenth 
century reached its culmination, but he is also 
the earliest representative of the new era of the 
sixteenth century, when the Italian influence 
began to make itself felt in the Netherlands He 
was one of the first to give to the human figure 
marked prominence and to understand the value 
of gesture and of unity of composition Reiect- 
ing the miniature forms of his predecessors, he 
painted the figures life size, and subordinated 
detail to the general effect His color is rich, 
but good in values, and subordinated to a 
luminous silvery tone Among his earlier paint- 
ings are a series of “Crucifixions,” the best being 
in the Liechtenstein Callery, Vienna, and the 
Mayei van der Hergh collection, Antwerp, and a 
“Pietk” in the Louvre 

One of his greatest surviving works is the 
altarpiece foi Rt Ann’s chapel in the church of 
St Peter at Louvain, now in the Brussels Mu- 
seum, completed in 1509. The subject of the 
centre panel is the “Family of St Ann.” The 
fibres are nobly and solidly represented, but 
witnout dramatic expression On the other 
hand, the scenes from the “Life of St. Ann” on 
the wings ot the altar are strongly dramatic. 
His masterpiece is the great triptych in the 
Antwerp Museum, representing the “Burial of 
Christ,” flanked by the “Martyrdom of the Two 


Johns” (1509-11). The action of this work is 
intense, and the color, though gorgeous, is well 
harmonized His other works include an “En- 
throned Virgin,” Berlin Gallery, two half-length 
devotional figures of “Christ” and the “Virgin” 
at Antwerp and “an Adoration of the Kings” in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

His few surviving portraits are strong and 
realistic and show a skillful rendition of charac- 
ter Genuine examples are those of iBgidius at 
Longford Castle; of Jean Carondelet in the 
Pinakothek, Munich, Erasmus in the Stroganoff 
Palace, Rome, the “Man with the Eyeglasses” 
in the Stadel Institute, Frankfort *, and the 
“Choir Master” in the Liechtenstein Gallery. 
By emphasizing the worldly occupation of the 
sitters, as 111 his well-known “Banker and his 
Wife” (1514, Louvre), he prepared the way for 
the genre picture of the future Consult Walter 
Cohen, Studten zur Qutnten Metsys (Bonn, 
1904), and Jean de Bosschere, Quentin Metsys 
(Brussels, 1907). 

MAT'TATHI'AS (the Gk. form of the Heb 
Afittithydhy or, more correctly, MattatKydh, 
gift of Yahwe ) . The name of several indi- 
viduals of the Maecabscan period of Jewish his- 
tory, the most noted of whom was the aged 
priest of the Hasmonsean family ( cf 1 Macc. 11 ) , 
who started the revolt against Syria (168 b c ) 
and w^hose sons, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, 
bi ought it to a successful issue See ^Iac- 
CABEES 

MAT'TAWA, mht'a-wa, or MATTAWAN, 

mfit'a-wOn A town in Nipissmg District, On- 
tario, Canada, at the east end of Lake Timiska- 
niing, at the junction of the Ottawa and Mat- 
taw*a rivers, 45 miles cast of Noitb Bay 
(direct), and on the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
iMap* Ontario, FI) It is an impoitant dis- 
tributing point for lumbering districts, and a 
favoiite rendezvous for moose-bunting parties, 
Bjiortsmen, and anglers Tlie town has an 
electric-lighting plant There are large mica de- 
posits in the vicinity Pop, 1901, 1400, 1911, 
1524 

MATTAWA RIVER. A tributary of the 
Ottaw^a River, Canada. It has its source in 
Trout Lake, near Lake Nipissmg, and after an 
eastw^ard course of 50 miles flows into the 
Ottawa River at Mattawa Town Prior to the 
railway era it was an important trading route 
from upper Ottawa to the Great Lakes and is 
much resorted to for the fine angling it affords 
Lake Huion, at an earlier stage in its history, 
drained through Lake Nipissing and the Mat- 
tawa River to the Ottaw^a 

MATTEAWAET, miit'a-w6n'. Formerly a 
village in Dutchess Co, N Y, merged in *1913 
with the village of Fishkill Landing (qv) to 
form the new city of Beacon (Map New' York, 
A 1). It has the State Hospital for the Crimi- 
nal Insane, Highland Hospital, and the Howland 
Circulating Library Good water power is af- 
forded for manufacturing, and its industries are 
represented by wool and straw hat shops, ma- 
chine shops, silk and embroidery mills, etc 
Matteawan w^as founded in 1814, and its popu- 
lation in 1910 was 6727 (excluding the patients 
in the insane asylum) 

MATTE (m&t) COPPER. A combination of 
the metal and sulphur, other elements occurring 
in minor proportions It is the product formed 
by smelting ores containing sulphur, copper, and 
(usually) iron It is essentially a mixture of 
cuprous sulphide (CujS) and FeS, and almost 
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always carries a small amount of magnetite as 
an impurity It has great affinity for silver 
and gold and collects these metals when they 
occur in the furnace charge, a property which is 
fully utilized in metallurgy. The copper and 
iron are replaceable by any or all of the heavy 
metals, nickel, cobalt, lead, manganese, etc., and 
also to a small extent by the alkalies and alkali 
earths The sulphur may be replaced in part 
by antimony, arsenic, selenium, and tellurium, 
but when any great amount of the sulphur is so 
replaced, the compound assumes different char> 
acteristics both chemically and physically, and 
is then known as speiss Matte assumes dif- 
ferent colors as the sulphur content changes and 
is known from these appearances as blue metal, 
white metal, or regulus Tlie further treatment 
of matte always consists of an oxidation, the 
sulphur being expelled as sulphur dioxide, the 
iron oxidized to ferrous oxide, which is com- 
bined with silica to form a fusible slag, while 
that portion of the copper first oxidized reacts 
w’lth the unchanged sulphide to form sulphur 
dioxide, leaving the metallic copper carrying 
silver and gold. See Copper, section on Metal- 
lurgy 

MATTEO El BASSI, mat-ta ^6 d^ bas^sS An 
Obsei 1 antiiie Franciscan, founder of the Order 
of the Capuchins (qv ). 

MAT'TEB (OF, matikre, materey matire, Fr 
watierc, from Lat r/mfena, matter; connected 
with Skt ma, to measure, build) In 01 dinary 
language, the material world is discriminated 
fiom the world of mind, although it is conceded 
that all our knowledge of the former comes to 
us til rough sensation In so far as matter is 
conceived as the basis of the reality of the 
jiliysical world, the t(‘rm designates the object 
matter of all physical science It is defined in 
physical treatises wholly by its properties 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER 

From the standpoint of physics, the properties 
of matter may be classified as inertia, weight, 
and vaiious characteristics of size, shape, and 
molecular connections When one changes the 
motion of a piece of matter in any way one is 
conscious of a definite sensation, the intensity of 
which depends upon two things — the suddenness 
of the change and the quantity of the matter, 
using this word “quantity” in a general sense 
This sensation, being associated with matter, is 
said to be due to a definite property of matter, 
which is called its “inertia” (qv ) Again, if a 
portion of matter is held in the hand and so 
kept from falling towards the earth, there is a 
definite sensation which is attributed to a 
propel ty of matter called “weight ” It can be 
shown that if our senses were delicate enough 
they would expeiience a similar sensation when 
any two pieces of matter, e g , two bullets, were 
held a small distance apart See Gravitation 

There are a great many properties common to 
all kinds of matter, but to different degrees, 
while other properties are confined to certain 
forms of matter, e.g , solids or liquids or gases 
A sohd has a definite shape and size of its own, 
which can, however, be changed by the applica- 
tion of certain forces Some solids, eg., copper, 
have ductility (qv ) and can be drawn out into 
wires; some have malleability (q.v.) and can be 
hammered out into thin sheets; some have 
porosity (q.v.) and allow various other portions 
of matter to pass through them ; some are 


“glazed” and are nearly impervious to other 
portions of matter; some are hard, others soft; 
some are brittle, others tough ; some are plastic, 
like putty, etc. 

A liquid is such a form of matter that, if left 
to itself in air (or in any gas or other liquid 
with which it does not mix) , it forms a spherical 
drop, or, if contained in a hollow solid here on 
tiie surface of the earth, it takes the shape of 
the vessel, keeping a constant volume A liquid 
has then certain molecular properties in its sur- 
face which make it contract as far as possible 
See Capillarity 

A gas is such a form of matter that, being 
contained within any closed vessel, it distributes 
itself uniformly throughout the space open to it , 
thus having neither a shape nor a size of its 
own (See Gases, General Properties of ) 
Gases and liquids are called fluids because they 
can flow ; they yield to any force, however 
small, which is acting in such a direction as to 
make one layer move over the other ( See 
Hydrostaiics ) Some bodies behave as liquids 
to fei^ble but long-continued forces, but as solids 
to intense and sudden forces, shoemaker’s wax 
will flow BO as to fill a tumbler if time is given, 
but it may be broken by a sudden blow% just like 
a piece of glass 

All forms of matter are divisible into smaller 
parts (See following paragraphs on Theories 
of Matter ) They are also more or less “elas- 
tic”, that IS, if the shape or size of a solid is 
deformed slightly by a small force, or if the 
volume of a fluid is so changed, they wull return 
to their previous conditions more or less per- 
fectly when the deforming force is removed , this 
pioves the existence of internal molecular forces 
of restitution. (See Elasticity ) Whenever 
the shape of a solid is changed — ^not the shape 
of the whole solid necessarilv, but the shape of 
the little cubical portions out of which the body 
may be imagined constructed — there is always 
to some degree a slipping of the layers of matter 
over each other, and corresponding internal or 
molecular friction Similarly, if currents arc 
produced in fluids, there is more or less friction 
between the layers, which is attributed to a 
property called viscosity ( q v ) . In the case of 
liquids there is a superficial viscosity also, winch 
IS made manifest w^hen a body floating on the 
surface is moved 

A property common to all forms of matter is 
that of “diffusion”, if two portions of different 
kinds of matter are brought closely together — 
“in contact” — it is believed that there is always 
a passage across the bounding surface of mole- 
cules of the two kinds of matter Sometimes 
this passage can be actually observed, e g , in 
the case of any two gases, two such liquids as 
water and alcohol, two such solids as lead and 
gold. 

Since matter as such has so many properties, 
inertia, weight, size, elasticity, etc , two por- 
tions of matter may have some properties in 
common and not others Therefore, if tw^o por- 
tions of matter are to be defined as equal, or to 
have equal quantities, it is necessary to select 
some basis of comparison Bv defimttony two 
portions of matter are said to have equal quan- 
tities— or equal “masses” — if they have the 
same inertia; the experimental test being im- 
agined somewhat as follows: Subject one body 
to the propulsive action of a compressed spring, 
measure its velocity along a smooth horizontal 
table; compress the same spring to the same 
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amount as bi‘fore, allow it by its expansion to 
set in motion a second body, and measuie its 
velocity; if these two ^elocltles are the same, 
the two bodj**8 ha\e the same inertia. 

Newton, and later Bessel, proved that the 
acceleration of a falling body tow aids the earth 
at any one place on the earth’s siiiface is a 
constant foi all kinds and amounts of matter 
(See GRAVlTATIO^ ) Call it g The weight of 
a body of mass m is mg^ and so if two bodies 
have the same mass, as defined above, tliey also 
have tlie same w'eight, and conversely Conse- 
quently the mass of a body is always in practice 
measured by comparing its w'eight with that of 
a combination of standards A standard body 
18 chosen, a gram, other bodies of the same 
mass are made, others w^hose masses aie frac- 
tions or multiples of that of the standard, etc. 
Such a set of bodies is called a “set of weights ’* 

It IS believed that matter as such is inde- 
structible, that is, however it changes its foim 
or wliate\cr reactions it undergoes, a portion of 
matter preseives its mass unalteied This idea, 
which IS entirely in accord with all experiments 
and observations, is called the pimciple of the 
conservation of matter. It is perfectly possible 
that the weight of a body changes as its tempera- 
tuie, or om* of its other properties, is alteied, 
but there is no experimental evidence in fa\or of 
such an idea. For full discussion of propeities 
of matter, the reader may consult Tait, Proper- 
ties of Matter (Edinbuigh, 1885) 

THEORIES OF M\TTFU 

Many theories have been advanced to account 
for the properties of matter, some deny an ob- 
jective leality to matter, others affiim it It is 
possible to show' that all obseived phenomena 
in nature may be predicted from certain general 
mathematical equations, the quantities in which 
are not necessarily connected wnth the peicep- 
tions of man , and that our mode of interpreting 
these qualities m terms of matter is not the 
only possilile one Again, there w'as a theory- of 
matter, due to Boscovich, in which all action-s of 
matter, as revealed by our senses, aie attrib- 
uted to “foice centres,” wliicli act on each other 
accoiding to dilfeicnt laws for different dis- 
tafices This theory fails to explain inertia. 

All theories w'hich affirm the obiective reality 
of matter consider any portion of it as made up 
of “molecules” and “atoms,” meaning by mole- 
cule the smallest portion of the given kind of 
mattei which retains the properties of the whole 
(eg, a molecule of copper, of water), and by 
atom the smallest portion obtained in chemical 
leactions There are many theories of this kind, 
w hich differ in the w'ay they regard molecules and 
atoms, but they all agree in one respect, they 
consider both the molecules and atoms to be in 
motion. On the idea that molecules are in mo- 
tion it IS possible to explain the main differences 
between solids, liquids, and gases and the prin- 
cipal features of diffusion, osmosis, evaporation, 
dissociation, heat conduction, fluid pressure, vis- 
cosity, etc., and in particular to deduce the most 
important properties of a gas Such theories as 
this are called “kinetic theories ” On any kin- 
etic theory the molecules of a gas are conceived 
to be in motion in paths long compared w'lth 
their own size, the average len^h of path being 
called the “mean free path ” It is possible by 
identifying certain actual ])hy8ical quantities, 
such as pressure, viscosity diffusion, with these 
quantities as pn^dicted by mathematical treat- 


ment of the simple kinetic theory of gases, to 
arrive at an idea as to the order of magnitude 
of the number of molecules in one cubic centi- 
meter, and the length of the mean free path at 
diffoient pressures, etc The a])pro\imate num- 
ber of molecules in 1 cubic centimeter at atniob- 
pheric pressure is 2 7 X 10^", the mean distance 
apart of two molecules is about 2 (> X 10-^ centi- 
meters, the mean free path is about 1 X 10“* 
centimeteis, and the volume actually filled by the 
molecules in 1 cubic centimeter is cubic 

centimeter If tlie pressure is diminished, these 
quantities all cliauge 

If the pressure is reduced to 001 centimeter 
of niercuiy, the mean free path becomes about 1 
centimeter A space so exhausted of matter as 
this has special physical properties and is called 
a “Crook(‘8* vatuuiii” 01 the “fourth state of 
matter ” 

Tn a liquid the molecules are supposed to be 
moving about, having encounters with each 
othoi, rebounding, etc , yet having practically no 
flee path 

In a solid the moh^cules are supposed to be 
held mon* 01 less in fixed positions, about wdiich 
they may vibiate, thus forming an elastic con- 
figuration w'hich can be strained or even perma- 
nently- defoimed. 

Ill the cases of all tliiee — ^gases, liquids, and 
solidb — while the molecules are moving about, 
the elections (sei Eleciron) in the atoms foim- 
ing the molecules are making immensely lapid 
vibrations, which produce the ether waves mani- 
fested by thermal, luminous, and chemical effects 
when thev are absoibed (See Radiaiiox ) 
Tliebc kinetic ideas of molecules and atoms can 
be used to form a concietc picture of neaily all 
the phenomena and properties of matter 

The question remains. What is the “atom”? 
One idea w-as that an atom is a perfectly elastic 
sphere, w-hith is obviousl^v incompatible w-ith 
facts Another theory which has been much dis- 
cussed IS that atoms are vortices in a perfect 
fluid The simplest type of vortex ( q v ) is 
like a smoke ring, but there are many more 
eompluated forms, v\hieh can be show’ii to be 
stable A vortex once ffirrned in a perfect fluid 
will maintain its identity as it moies about, 
not being a w-ave motion passing through the 
fluid, but ahvays consisting of the same portion 
of the fluid , vortices are elastic , they can “ciim- 
bine,” or come together and form a single sys- 
tem Thus, if atimis aie simjdy vortices of 
ether moving freelv through the ether, many ot 
the properties of matter may he explained A 
still more icxjent theory of matter is based upon 
the fact that an electric charge has an inertm 
quite ajiart from that of the matter which 
cairies the charge. (See Electron ) (’onsult 
Ames, The Constitution of Matter (Boston, 
1913). 

Bibliography. Lehmann, Molekular Phystk 
(Leipzig, 1888-89), Lord Kelvin, Popular IjCv- 
tures and Addresses, vol 1 (New York, 1891), 
J. C Maxwell, Matter and Motion (2d ed.. ib, 
1892) , P G Tait, Properties of Matter i3d ed, 
lb, 1894), A D Risteen, Molecules and Moleo- 
ular Theory (Boston, 1895) , J C Maxwell, 
Theory of Heat (London, 1897) ; Holman, Matter 
Energy, Force, and Work (New York, 1898) ; 
Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Oases (London, 1899) ; 
Poyntmg and Thomson, Properties of Matter 
(Philadelphia, 1901) , Sir Oliver lAidge, Modem 
\ieHs on Matter, Romanes Lecture (Oxford, 
1903), J. J. Thomson, Electricity and Matter 
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(New York, 1904) ; Frederick Soddy, Matter 
and Energy (ib , 1912), contains a bibliography; 
O. W Richardson, Electron Theory of Matter 
(Cambridge, 1914) See Energetics, Light. 

matter, ma'tdr', Jacques (1791-1864). A 
Flench philosopher, born in Alsace lie was 
educated at Strassburg, Cottingen, and Pans, 
and in 1820 was appointed professor of history 
and director of the College of Strassburg In 
1832 Guizot made him inspector general of the 
University of Paris In 1845 he was chosen in- 
spector of the French public librarieb He re- 
tiied in 1846 to Strassburg to become professor 
in the Protestant theological seminary there. 
He was the author of a great numbei of stand- 
ard works, among which aie Essai hietorique 
sur Vdcole d\Alexandr%e (1820, 2d ed., as Hxstoxre 
dc V^vole Alexandrie, etc, 1840-44), Histoire 
antique du gnosticisme, etc (1828, 2d ed., 
1843-44) , Hutoite umvereelle de Vdghse chre- 
ticnne (1829-35, 2d ed , 1839), De Vinfluencc 
dis Hioows sur lea lots et des lots sur les mfEUts 
(1832, 2d ed., 1843), croi^ned by the Academy, 
llistoire des docUtnes morales ct pohtiques des 
tiois dernicrs steel es (1836-37) , De Vaffaihhsse- 
went des 'idces et des etudes morales (1841), 
De Vetat moral, pohtique, et Uttdraire de 
rAllcmannc (1847), JjQ phxlosophte de la ie- 
hgion (1857), La morale, etc (1860), Saint 
Martin (1862, 2d ed , 1804), Emmanuel dc 
Suedenhorg (1st and 2d ed , 1863), Le mystx- 
(isme en Fiance au temps de Femlon (1864). 

MAT'TERHORN (Fr. Mont Venin, It 
Monte Cewino). The giandest iiiountcun mass 
of the Alps, located near Zermatt in Switzer- 
land, between the Canton of Ualais and the Val 
d' Aosta in Italy, in the Pennine group (Map: 
Switzerland, B 3) Its height is 14,782 feet, 
but that fact alone gnes little idea of the sub- 
limity of its abrupt rise abo\e the gieat range 
of which it IS the sentinel peak The vast 
glaciers around it liaAe their ujiper sources in 
sno\\s at the foot of this mighty crag, which 
iis(»s on its northerly face in a sheci piecipice 
nearly 4000 feet alioce them It was dec*nied 
impossible of ascent previous to 1805, whtui its 
top w'as reached by Whympei, wOio lost foui of 
his party in the return Its ascent is noNv made 
lc‘8s peiilous by a hut built at a height of 12,526 
feet, and by the familiarity of the guides with 
the most dangerous points, and the means to 
surmount them Consult John Tyndall, llouis 
of Exerexse xn the Alps (New York, 1899), and 
Edward Whymper, Scrambles Amongst the Alps 
(5th ed , London, 1900) 

MATTETJCCI, m&t'ti-oot'che. Carlo (1811- 
08) An Italian scientist, burn at Forli, Ro- 
magna. He studied the physical sciences at the 
Ecole Poly technique in Pans, and through the 
influence of Humboldt was made professor of 
physics in the University of Pisa Previously 
he had taught at Bologna and Ravenna. He de- 
voted himself especially to the investigations of 
the physiological effects of electricity, and pub- 
lished ins results in French, English, and Italian 
iournals of science He also wrote: Lezioni di 
fisxca (4th ed., 1851), Lezionx sui fenomeni 
fisxco-chxmxox dex corpx viventx (2d ed., 1846); 
and Cours special sur Vxnductxon, le magnAtxsme 
de rotation, etc (1854) In 1860 he was made 
Senator by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and in 
1862 for a few months he held the portfolio of 
Public Instruction in the Rattazzi ministry. 

MATTETJCCI, Raffaele Vittorio (1846- 
1909). An Italian seismologist, born at Seni- 


gallia, Italy. He graduated from the University 
of Naples, studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg; and tlicn investigated seismic disturb- 
ances, especially those of Mount Vesuvius In 
this connection he made especially important 
lesearchea In the Vesuvius eruption of 1900 
he was severely injured, but two >ears later he 
succeeded Palmiore as director of the observa- 
tory on that mountain. In 1906 he remained 
at his jiost throughout the eruption (which he 
had piedicted) and sent messages to allay the 
panic 111 the cities below, although the building 
where he was stationed was wrecked 

MATTHAEI, mat-ta'e, Christian Friedrich 
(1744-1811) A German classical scholar, born 
at Grost, Thuringia, and educated at the Uni- 
versitj" of Leipzig From 1774 to 1784 he was 
professor of classical literature at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow In 1789 ho w^as made professor 
of Greek at the University of Wittenberg. lie 
published many valuable manusciipts from the 
Mosetiw Library, a codex of Homeric hymns, 
and edited Plutarehi Lihellus de Superstxtxone 
and Demosthems Otatio Funebris xn Laudem 
Atheniensium qiii pro Patna Pugnando Ccesi 
Sunt ad Phwroneam He also edited, among 
other W'oiks, Hregorii Thessalonxensis X Ora- 
tiones (1776) and \oium Testamentum XII 
Tomis Distnif turn (Iro'ce et Latine (1788). 

MATTHESON, maU& zGn, Johann (1681- 
1764) A Gel man composer and writer on 
music, born at Hamburg In 1697 he entered 
upon his career as a singer, and two years latei 
sang one of the roles and also conducted at the 
harpsichord his first opera. Die Pleyaden From 
1703 dates his acquaintance with Handel. In 
1706 he obtained the post of secretary to the 
English ].iegation In 1715 he was appointed 
musical director and canon at the Hamburg 
Cathedral, and wdiile there did much towards 
developing the then unknown form of church 
cantata, and made the innovation of introducing 
female singers into his choir In 1719 he also 
became court chapelmaster to the Duke of 
Holstein. From 1728, when deafness caused him 
to lesign the post of musical director at the 
cathedral, to his death, he devoted himself 
laigely to writing His compositions are unim- 
jiortant, but he made many excellent transla- 
tions of English works on politics and juris- 
prudence A man of wide cultuie, his numerous 
theoretical and historical w'orks are remark- 
able for their catholicity of view’, and are also 
of lasting value, as they were largely in- 
strumental in firmly establishing the modern 
system of music. Most notable are. Das neu~ 
eroffnete Orchester, odet griindlxche Anlextung 
(1713) , Critwa Musica (1722) . Das forschende 
Orchester (1721), De Erudxtxone Musxca 
(1732), and Dxe neueste Untersuchung dei 
Sxngspxele (1744). Consult L. Meinardus, 
Johann Mattheson und sexne Verdxenste um dxe 
deutsche Tonkunst (Leipzig, 1879). 

MATTHEW, mnth^u (Lat. Matthceus, from 
Gk. MarOacos, Matthaxos, from Heb. Mattxthy&h, 
gift of Yahwe) The Evangelist, identical with 
the publican whom Mark and Luke called Levi. 
He was the son of Alphseus The Hebrew name 
Matthew, probably meaning “the gift of Je- 
hovah,” was perhaps a surname analogous to 
Cephas as added to Simon. He was early called 
to be a disciple and was afterward numbei ed 
among the Twelve Apostles. He was a publican, 
living at or near Capernaum, probably one of the 
subordinate class who were charged w'lth coUect- 
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ing the taxes in a limited district. Having left 
all to follow Jesus, he also made him a feast 
in his house, at which a gieat multitude of 
publicans were present as invited guests (Matt. 
IX. 9-13 and parallels). After the lecord of his 
choice as one of the Apostles, given by three 
Evangelists — of whom only Matthew speaks of 
himself as the publican — ^no mention is made of 
him in the New Testament, except in the group 
named in Acts i 13. A tradition as old as the 
beginning of the second century says that the 
Twelve continued in Jerusalem' about 12 years 
after the ascension The statement of Eusebius, 
made long afterward, that he preached to his 
own nation before he went to foreign countries, 
accords w^ith this Among tlie countries men- 
tioned by other writers are Ethiopia, Persia, 
Macedonia, Media, and Parthia Several of the 
earlier writeis agree in numbering him among 
the few Apostles who did not suffer martyrdom, 
though 8 later tradition affirms that he, too, 
sealed his testimony with his blood For his 
relation to the Gospel of Matthew and for bibli- 
ography, see Matthew, Gospel of 

MATTHEW, Geoboe Frederick (1837- 
) A Canadian geologist He was born at 
St John, New Brunswick, and was educated at 
the Univeisity of New Brunswick Ho entered 
the civil service in 1853, became chief clerk of 
customs in 1879, and in 1893 surveyor of cus- 
toms He prepared in 1872, with Professor 
Bailey, a preliminary report on the geology of 
southern New Brunsw-ick; in 1872-73 he wrote 
a report on the carboniferous system of that 
province and a summary of his observations 
For many years he conducted geological observa- 
tions in the Maritime Provinces. He w^as elected 
a fellow' of the Boyal Society of Canada and vice 
president of the Natural History Society of New 
Brunsw’ick He contributed geological papcis to 
the Qxiartnly Journal of the Geological tiociety, 
Canadian Naturalist, Silliman^s Journal, Amer- 
ican Geologist, Geological Magazine, Canadian 
Record of Science, and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada 

MATTHEW, Gospel of. The first of the 
four Gospels in the New Testament. After an 
artificially constructed genealogy of Jesus traced 
through Joseph’s line back to Abraham are nar- 
rated the announcement to Joseph of Jesus’ 
coming birth, the visit of the Wise Men fiom 
the East, the flight of Joseph and his family 
into Egypt, Herod’s massacre of the children, 
and the return of the fugitives “into the land 
of Israel” ( 1 , 11 ). Then follows a brief r#sum6 
of the ministry of Jolin the Baptist, leading up 
to Jesus’ baptism by Jolin and his temptation 
in the wilderness (iii-iv. 11). The nariative 
proper begins with Jesus’ withdrawal into Gali- 
lee and his active entrance upon his work The 
record of this work is divided into three prin- 
cipal paits: (a) his ministry in Galilee (iv. 12- 
XV. 20) ; (6) his ministry in the regions north 
and east of Galilee (xv. 21-xvii. 20); (c) his 
ministry in Jerusalem (xxi-xxv). These parts 
cover in general the same events as the main 
portions of Mark and Luke, but the events 
themselves are arranged in a way peculiar to 
this Gospel The arrangement of material is 
topical rather than chronological. Thus, after 
a short introductory passage (iv. 12-25) there 
follows a lengthy discourse treating of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom — ^the composite aSlress known 
as the Sermon on the Mount (v 1-vii. 29). 
Then come a group of miracles (viii. 1-ix. 34) 


and a collection of sayings which are of a more 
general character than those contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount (ix. 35-xiii. 48). More 
miracles (xiv. 13-36) and certain sayings con- 
cerning Pharisaic traditions (xv. 1-20) com- 
plete the section which describes the Galilean 
ministry of Jesus. The same arrangement is 
carried out in the second main portion of the 
narrative, i.e., the ministry in the legions north 
and east of Galilee; but the groups in this 
section are all relatively small. First two mira- 
cles are related, the former of which is evidently 
intended to represent the mission to the Gentiles 
(xv. 21-39), and then follow the request of the 
Pharisees and Sadducecs for a sign, the warning 
against the leaven of the Pharisees, Peter’s con- 
fession in the neighborhood of Cicsarea Philippi, 
and Jesus’ first prediction of his passion (xvi). 
At the end of this pait the transflgiii ation of 
Christ and the healing of the epileptic are re- 
corded (xvii. 1-20). Next comes a passage of 
considerable length which serves as a transition 
from the second to the third part of Jesus’ 
ministry (xvii 22-xx). It consists chiefly of 
discourses delivered in Galilee and on the w'ay 
to Jerusalem, and here too the evangelist’s tend- 
ency to arrange his material in gioiips is notice- 
able Finally w^e have the account of Chiist’s 
ministry in and near Jeiusalem (xxi-xxv). 
Here, however, apart from the introductory pas- 
sage containing a record of the triumphal entry 
into the city, the cleansing of the temple, the 
objection of the chief priests and scribes, and 
the cursing of the fig tree (xxi 1-19), the wdiole 
narrative is concerned with the discourses and 
discussions of Tuesday in Passion Week The 
story of Jesus’ life ends wuth his passion — ^the 
I’asBover meal, the agony in Gethsemane, the 
betrayal, arrest, trial, crucifixion, and burial 
(xxvi-xxvii). The last chapter of the Gospel 
records the resurrection of Christ and his ap- 
pearance to the 11 Apostles in Galilee (xxviii). 

From this arrangement of his material it is 
clear that the evangelist desired to prove to his 
leaders that Jesus of Nazareth was the long- 
expected Messiah. The writer’s purjiose is also 
indicated by the prophetic setting in which the 
narrative is placed. The birth of Jesus, the 
events of his life, and the circumstances con- 
nected wuth his death are not looked upon as 
accidentally corresponding to certain Old Testa- 
ment predictions They aie rather regarded as 
part of a divinely ordered plan, according to 
which Jesus is at once the fulfillment of prophecy 
and the consummation of theocratic history. 
Though reared within the pale of Judaism, he 
is nevertheless the Messiah of a community that 
is wider than the confines of Israel 

The principal souices used by the evangelist 
were the Gospel of Mark, probably in substan- 
tially its present form, and a document knowm 
to scholars as Q (i.e., Ger. Quelle, ‘source’) 
The latter, which seems to have contained some 
narratives of events as well as sayings of Jesus, 
was written by a Jewish Christian in Palestine 
before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 ad. It may 
indeed have antedated that catastrophe by two 
decades. Though this work was composed in 
Aramaic, the language spoken by Jesus and his 
companions, the author of the First Gospel made 
use of it in a Greek translation According to 
Papias of Hierapolis, who lived in the first half 
of the second century, the Apostle Maxthew 
wrote down the sayings of Christ in Aramaic; 
and a number of modern scholars identify Q in 
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its original form wiili the work referied to by 
Vaj)ias. Some crities hold that the genealogy 
and the stones concerning JtMSUs’ birth and in- 
fancy in chapters i and ii are based on sources 
of Palestinian origin. In any case, this part of 
the work is of much less value from an his- 
torical point of view than the sections which are 
based upon Maik or Q. 

It can haidly be doubted that the Gosjiel ac- 
cording to Matthew is the work of a Jewish 
Christian, for its presentation of Jesus (cf 
V. 17, X. 6 f., XV 24, xxiii 2 f.) as well as its 
geneial characteristics aie distinctively Jewish. 
ISIoreoYer, quotations from the Old Testament 
vhich aie not found in the parallel sections of 
Mark and Luke follow tlie Hebrew original or 
an Aramaic version rather than the LXX. On 
the other hand there are many indications that 
the author held no brief for the ci ils of Judaism 
(cf. 111 . 7 IT, xvi 11 f, xxiii 3-36) and that 
lie was in full sympathy u'lth the Gentile ele- 
ment in the Church (cf. viii. 10 IT., xxi 43), 
and theie are some passages which betray an 
ecclesiastical or catholic interest (eg., xvi 18 f., 
xviii 16 f., xxMii. 19 f ). This combination of 
lieteiogeneous elements constitutes one of the 
])ecuhar pioblems of the Fust Gospel Since 
the evangelist felt it to be necessary to explain 
l*alestinian customs and beliefs (eg, xvii. 23, 
xx\ii 15) and to interpret Hebrew and Aiamaic 
words and phrasoe (eg, i. 23, xvvii 33, 46) for 
the benefit of his readers, it is clear that the 
latt(*r lived outside of Palestine and spoke 
Greek They may have been Jewish Christians. 
It 18 impossible, liovever, to determine where 
the (iospel was wiitten Palestine, Sjiia, Asia 
Minor, and Rome have been suggested by dif- 
leient scholars for the honor, and something 
can be said for each , but on the whole it seems 
l»etter to lender a verdict of non liquet concern- 
ing the place of composition 

The date of the Gospel according to Matthew 
lias been much discussed. It is certainly later 
than Maik and the collection of Jesus’ sayings 
known as Q, for, as we have seen, the author 
of ^latthew uses both of these as sources for his 
work. With Luke, how^ever, he seems to have 
been unacquainti*d. Was the Gospel of Matthew 
written before or after the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 AD ? On the one hand the capture of the 
city and the coming ot Christ are not clearly 
distinguished, as we sliould expect tliem to be 
in a wmrk written after the former event hut 
on the other liand, as we have seen, Matthew 
lellects views or interests of an ecclesiastical 
or catholic type which cannot have prevailed 
until the latter part of the first century It 
must be remembered that indications of a later 
time have more weight in detei mining the date 
of the Gospel than those w'hich point to an 
earlier period, for the latter may be due to the 
souices used. A consideration of all the avail- 
able data leads the present writer to the con- 
clusion that the Gospel of Matthew was written 
sometime during the last quarter of the first 
century (75-100 a.d.). It is not necessary to 
absign it to a later date. 

Since the time of Irenaeus, who wrote c.l80- 
185 AD, the First Gospel has been attributed 
to the Apostle Matthew, but both its style and 
contents preclude the possibility of its having 
been written by a companion of Jesus. It is 
certainly not a translation trom an Aramaic 
original, nor does it represent exclusively the 
point of view of the first disciples How, then, 
VoL. XV.— 17 


did the name of Matthew, who was by no means 
a prominent member of the apostolic company, 
become attached to the Gospel? The simplest 
and most plausible explanation is that he was 
the author of Q in its Aramaic form, w^hich in 
a Greek translation w’as one of the two chief 
feouiccs used in the composition of the Gospel. 
The association of the work with the name of 
the Apostle Matthew caused it to be highly es- 
teemed in the Church and assured it an honored 
place in the canon. 

Bibliography. On questions relating to the 
charaeteristics, structure, date, and authoiship 
of Matthew, see the pertinent si'ctions in tlie 
Inti eductions to the New’ Testament by Rern- 
baid Weiss (Fnsr trans., 2 vols , London, 1887- 
88), Adolf Julieher (Eng trans, ib., 1904), 
Theodoi Zahn (Eng. tians from the 3d Ger. ed , 
3 vols, lb., 1909), A S, Peake (New York, 
1910), and .Tames Moflfatt (ib, 1911). E. Jac- 
quier, JTistoire des hvres du Novveau Testament 
(Pans, 1002-08), represents modem Roman 
(’atholic sehohiiship Consult also J A Robin- 
boii, The HUidif of the Gospels (Ijondon, 1903), 
and E. J) Burton, 1 ^^hort Introduction to the 
Gospels ((’hicago, 1906) Among commentaries 
the following inav be mentioned — English ,1. 
Morison (Ijondon, 1895) ; Alfred Plummer 
(New York, 1900) , W C. Allen, in The Inter- 
national Vritical Commentary (ib, 1910) , A B 
Biuee, in Ilic Eapo^itoCs Greek Testament 
(lb, 1912). German Bernhard Weiss, in H. A, 
W. Mejer, Kritisdi-exrgetischer Kommentar 
liber das N T (Gottingen, 1898) , Theodor 
Zahn, in his Kommentar zuni N T, (Leipzig, 
1003) , Julius Wellhausen (Berlin, 1904). The 
student sliould also consult the following works . 
Paul Wernle, Die synoptischc Frage (Fieiburg, 
1899), Adelbert Meix, Die vier kanonischen 
lUangclien nach ihrcm oltesten hekannten Texte 
(Beilin, 1902-05) , E D. Burton, “Principles 
of Literary Criticism and the SjTioptic Prob- 
lem,” in The Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
icrsity of Chicago, vol v (Chicago, 1904), 
A F Loisy, Les ^tangiles synnptiques (2 vols., 
I'ans, 1907-08) , Sir J. C Hawkins, llora: F!ynop- 
ticce (2d ed., Oxford, 1909) , Sanday and otlieis, 
studies in the l^ynopHc Problem (Oxford, 1911) ; 
Julius Wellhausen, E^nleitung in die drei ersten 
Eeanqehen (2d ed , Berlin, 1911). 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER. An im- 
aginary name by w’hicli the suppo6.ed author of 
the Flores Historiarum w’as designated. Luard 
demonstrated that no such person ever existed, 
and that the Flores W’as the w’ork of several 
difierent authors Consult Luard’s preface to 
his edition of tlie Flores, in three volumes (Lon- 
don. 1890), in the “Rolls Senes” 

MATTHEW P^IS, or Mattiiew’^ of Paris. 
An English chronicler See Paris, Matthew 

MATTHEWS, matl/uz, (Jai^ies) Brander 
(1852- ). An American author and edu- 

cator, born in New Oilcans. He giaduated from 
Columbia College in 1871 and fiom Columbia 
Law School in 1873, but he turned to a literary 
career. From 1802 to 1900 he was professor of 
literature at Columbia, and thereafter held the 
chair of dramatic literature. It was as a critic 
of the diania that he became especially knoivn. 
He was one of the founders of the Authors Club 
and of the Players Club, both of Nciv York one 
of the organizers of the American Copyright 
League, a member of ttio American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and president (1913) of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, the first 
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chairman (1906) of the Simplified Spelling 
Hoard, and president of the Modern Language 
Association of America (1910). In 1907 the 
French government decorated him with the Le- 
gion of Honor His writings consist mainly of 
essays on the theatre, of comedies, and of short 
stories, yet Amencamsms and Briticisms (1892) 
might be classified as a linguistic study. As 
their titles imply. Aspects of Fiction (1896: 
revised 111 1902) and An Introduction to the 
Study of American Literature (1896) enter 
upon other fields. His Father's Son (1895), a 
novel, deals with a New Yoik broker's influence 
on his son Sketches of New York life, called 
Vignettes of Manhattan, appeared in 1894, Stud- 
ies in Jjocal Color appealed in 1898, and A 
Confident To-Morroio in 1900 Matthews’s dra- 
matic criticism, which is French in tone, includes 
French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century 
(1881, revised in 1891 and 1901) and Studies 
of the Stage (1894), to which may he added The 
Theatres of Parts (1880). Ilia comedies, which 
are literary lather than practically dramatic, 
include Margery's Lovers (1884), In the Vesti- 
hule Limited (1892), and The Decision of the 
Court (1893) More recent vorks aie The 
\cUon and the Word (1900); The Historical 
Novel and Other Essays (1901) , Parts of Speech, 
Essays on English (1901), The Philosophy of 
the Shoit-Story (1901) , Actois and Actt esses 
of the United States and Great Britain (5 \ol8, 
1886), with Laurence Hutton, 7'he Dei clopment 
of the Drama (1903) , The Short Story (1907) . 
Americans of the Future and Othei Essays 
(1909) Mohbre His Life and Worls (1910), 
Intioduction to the Study of American Litera- 
tuic (1911), Shakespeare as a Playuriqht 
(1913), On Acting (1914), The Oxford Book 
of Anieiican Essays (1914) 

MATTHEWS, math'iiz, Edmund Okville 
(1836-1911) An American naval officer, born 
at Baltimore He entered the Naval Academy 
in 1851 and graducated m 1855 He became a 
passed midshipman in 1858 and a master 111 the 
same year, lieutenant in 18(50, lieutenant com- 
mander in 1862, commander in 1870, captain in 
1881, commodore in 1894, and lear admiral in 
1898 In 1861 he served on the Wahash and 
was at the capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet 
In 1864-65 he commanded the Sonoma off 
C’haileston and assisted in constructing the 
naval battery on Morns Island While on this 
duty he commanded the naval light artilleiv at 
the battles of Honey Hill and Tullifiniiy (Cross- 
roads, and was also attached to the stafT of 
Admiral Dahlgren From 18(59 to 1872 he was 
head of the torpedo corps of the naw and estab- 
lished the naval torpedo station at Ntwvport 
He commanded the Ashuelot (1873-77), the 
Powhatan (1881-83), and the Brooklyn (1885- 
86) He was chief of the Bureau of Yirds 
and Docks (1894-96) and, when he retired 111 
1898, was president of the Examinina Board 
from this duty he was relieved in the follow^ing 
year 

MATTHEWS, Mark Allison (1867- ) 

An Amciic.in Presbyterian clergyman, horn at 
Calhoun, Ca He began preaching at 19, was 
01 darned in 1887. and served as pastor in his 
native town (1888-93), at Dalton, Ga (1893- 
96 ) , and at Jackson, Tenn ( 1896-1902 ) . There- 
after he occupied the pulpit of the First Church at 
Seattle, Wash, (said to be the largest Presby- 
terian church in the TTnited States ) , and became 
noted as a preacher. In addition to his pasto.al 


duties he studied law and 'was admitted to the 
bar in 1900. In 1912 he was chosen moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Louisville Three years later, as 
chairman of a committee to investigate ITnion 
Theological Seminary, he visited New York and 
afterward reported unfavorabl 3 ^ to the General 
Assembly of 1915, held at Rochester, regarding 
doctrines taught in the seminary 
MATTHEWS, Marmaduke Ma'cthews ( 1839- 
1913) A Canadian landscape painter He was 
born in Warwickshire, England, and was edu- 
cated at the Cowley Diocesan School, Oxford, 
and in London He came to Toionto, L'pi)er 
Canada, in 1860 and in 1864 removed to New^ 
York City, w’heie he remained five years He 
leturned to Toronto and became one of the 
founders of the Ontario Society of Aitists, of 
which he w^as made secretary in 1875 and piesi- 
dent in 1894 He was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Academy (1880) 
His paintings of Rocky Mountain scenery, es- 
pecially wtII knowm, include “Tlie Canadian 
Wondeiland*’ and “The Conqiieied Portal" 
(Rogeis Pass, Selkiik Mountains). Matthews 
painted also manv w’oodland studies of old 
Canada and New" England 

MATTHEWS, Pall ( 1866- ) . An Amer- 

ican Protestant Episcojial Insbop He was bom 
at Glendale, Ohio, and graduated from Pi inccton 
X^nnersitv in 1887 and from the Geiieial Theo- 
logical Seminary, New" York, 111 1890 Oidained 
a pi lest in 1891, he had charge of St Paul's 
and St John's cbuicbes at Omaha, Neb, in 
1891-95, at C’mcmnati, Ohio, he was rector of 
St Luke’s from 1890 to 1904 and dean of St 
Paul's Cathedral in 1904-13, and in 1913-14 he 
was dean of the cathedral at Faribault Minn, 
and piofessor at the Sea bury Dn’initv Seliool 
He was elected Bishop Coadjutoi of Milwaukee 
111 1905, but declined, in 1914 he wa-^ elected 
and in 1915 consecrated Bishop of New Jersey 
MATTHEWS, Pefer ( n792-183S) A ('ana- 
dian jiatriot He was the son of a Ignited Em- 
pire Loyalist who fought in the Revolutionai y 
War and who afteiwaid emigiated to Cjijier 
Canada and settled in Pickering towmship He 
seived under Sir Isaac Brock and fought in 
Aarious battles during the w^ar of JS 12-15, but 
in 1837 ioim»d the insui n^ctionary fences under 
William Lyon Mackenzie (qv) and took ])art 
in the r])per Canada lebcllion ITjion the defeat 
and Ihght of Mackenzie he w’as captuied, tried, 
and, w"ith Samuel Lount (qv ), w"as executed at 
Toronto on April 12, 1838. 

MATTHEWS, Stanley (1824-89) An 
American soldier and lurist, born in Cincinnati, 
Gliio Tic graduated at Kenyon (\)llege in 1840, 
piacticed law" in Cincinnati, and was judge of 
the Hamilton County Couit of Common Pleas in 
1851-53 Ho was elected to the State Senate in 
1855, w"as United States attorney foi the south- 
ern distiict of Ohio (1858-61), and at the out- 
bieak of the Civil War w"as made lieutenant 
colonel m the Twenty-third Ohio Regiment, of 
wdiich Rutherford B Hayes (qv) was major 
However, he sa’w service only with the Fifty- 
seventh Ohio, of which he was colonel, and with 
a brigade w’hich he commanded in the Army of 
the Cumberland. He resigned from the armv in 
1863 and w'as judge of the Supreme Court of 
Cincinnati in 1863-64. On the resignation of 
John Sherman he was elected to the United 
States Senate as a Republican and served in 
1877-79 He was appointed by President Gar- 
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field justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1881. He died at Washington 
MATTHEWS, Sir Thomas (1849- ). 

An English lighthouse engineer, brother of Sir 
William Matthews, born and educated in Pen- 
zance In 1873 he became an assistant in the 
engineering department of tlie corporation of 
Trinity House, London (wliieh has general 
supervision of English lighthouses, beacons, 
buoys, etc ), and in 1892 he became engineer in 
chief to the corporation In 1881 he had 
planned the hghthousi* on the island of Minicoy, 
north of the Maldives Foi Trinity House he 
designed and built more than a dozen new light- 
houses, greatly improved the corporation’s buoy 
and beacon systems, notably by inventing a steed 
buoy with an occulting gas or acetylene light, 
devised a new system of fog signaling, and de- 
signed an incandescent oil burner for light- 
houses He was kniglited in 1909. 

MATTHEWS, Washington ( 1 843-1905 ) 
An Ameiican jihysician and ethnologist, born at 
Killinev in Ireland He graduated from the 
medical department of the Univeisity of Iowa 
in 1804; entered the United States army as 
assistant surgeon, and retired in 1895 with the 
lank of suigeon He made etlinological and 
jihilological studies of North American Indian 
tribes, especially of the Navahos, and published* 
DirUonari/ of the Language of the Hidatsa 
(1873), \araho Sih^'smiths (1883), Xavaho 
IV varers ( 1884) , The Mountain Chanty a Xavaho 
Ceremony (1887), Xavaho Legends (1897), 
The Mystic Chanty a Xavaho Ceremony (1902) 

A posthumous >vork appeared in 1907, Xavaho 
}fyths. Prayers and Songs, edited by P E 
Coddard 

MATTHEWS, Sir William (1844- ). 

An Eimlish civil engineer, brother of Sir Thomas 
^Matthews He was born in Penzance and was 
privately educated in Cornwall Coode, Mat- 
tliew’s, Fitzniaiirice, and Wilson, the firm of 
engineers of w Inch he w’as a member, had charge 
of the great harbor woiks at Dover, Colombo, 
and Singa]iore and were consulting engineers 
for harbors to the colonial ciown agents Mat 
thews served on the admiralty committee of 
1901 on naval w^irks at (Gibraltar, on the royal 
commission of 190() on coast erosion; on the in- 
ternational technical commission on the Suez 
r.aiial (1908), and on the royal commission of 
1912 on oil fuel He w^as knighted in 1906 

MATTHEW (iiirith'ii) TOWN. See Inagua 

MATTHIAS, mo-thi'ris (Lat, from Gk 
Mar^ios, a slioitcr foiin of Marro^tas, Mattathias, 
trom lleb Mattithyah, gift of Yalnve) The dis- 
ciple chosen by lot to succeed Judas Iscaiiot as 
one of the Twelve Apostles (Acts i 15-26) This 
IS the only reference to him in the New Testa- 
ment Latei tradition (Eusebius, Bist EceJes , 
i, 12, 11 , 1 ) made him one of the Seventy (Luke 
X 1 ) He figures prominently in the fanciful 
legends of late Christian apocryphal literature; 
a Gospel of Matthias and the Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias deal with his doctrine and his 
wmrk among the Ethiopian cannibals 

MATTHIAS (1557-1619). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1612 to 1619 He was born Feb 24, 
1557, a younger son of Maximilian II In 1577 
a Catholic party in the Belgian Netherlands 
offered him the governorship, wdiich he accepted 
He found his authority, how^ever, hemmed in at 
all points and resigned in 1581. In 1593 his 
brother, the Emperor Rudolph II, appointed him 
Governor of the Archduchy of Austria Matthias 


exerted himself to suppress Protestantism, in 
which he had the assistance of the celebrated 
prelate EJilesl (q.v.). In consequence of the 
incapacity of Rudolph, whose oppressive acts 
had excited a formidable insurrection in Hun- 
gary, Matthias was formally declared by the 
Austrian princes head of the house of Hapsburgs 
in 1606 He thereupon came to terms wuth the 
Hungarian Protestants, concluding with them 
the Treaty of Vienna Two years later he ex- 
torted from Rudolph, by the Treaty of Lieben, 
June 25, 1608, the cession of Austria, Hungaiy, 
and Moravia, and in 1611 the crow'n of Bohemia, 
of which Rudolph had been deprived by his sub- 
jects, was given to Matthias. Rudolph died 
without issue in 1612, and Matthias was at once 
chosen his successor in the German Empire. A 
confederation of Protestant states, knowm as tlie 
L'nion, had been established in 1608 and a 
Roman Catholic League had been organized in 
1609 Matthias attempted unsuccessfully to 
bring the latter, which was under Bavarian 
leadership, under Austrian influence In 1617 
Matthias, wdio was without heirs, w’ds compelled 
to have his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria, crow’ncJ 
King of Bohemia, and the next year King of 
Hungary The Bohemians revolted against Fei- 
dinand,* enraged by the severity of his religious 
persecutions , the insurrection at Prague, in 
1618, gave the signal for the outbreak of the 
Thiity Years* War (qv ), and the last days of 
Matthias were embittered by tlie failure of all 
his eiforts to restore peace He died March 20, 
1619 Consult J Heling, Die Wahl des ro- 
mischen Konigs Matthias (Belgrade, 1892) 
See Austria-Hungary 

MATTHIAS, Gospel of. Bee Apocrypha, 
Xciv Testament 

MATTHIAS I, CORVI'NTJS (1440-90). 
King of Hungary from 1458 to 1490 He w'as 
the sec'ond son of Jdnos Hunyadv (q v ) and was 
elected King of Hungary in 1458, in spite of the 
o])position of some of the great nobles, wdio 
offered the crown to the Emperor Fredeiick III. 
The boy King fought succi^ssfully against the 
Emperor, who sold his claims to the crowm in 
1462 Matthias had in the meantime to contend 
against the Turks, at that time under the rule 
of Sultan Mohammed II In a w^ar of several 
years’ duration the Hungarian arms asserted 
themselves successfully against the forces of the 
conqueror of Constantinople After some hostili- 
ties wuth Stejihen, Wayw'ode of Moldavia, Mat- 
thias engaged (1468) in a w'ar against his 
father-in-law, George Podiebrad, King of Bo- 
hemia, which occupied him for some years and 
was follow^ed by a war with Poland, after which 
he again tuined lus aims with success against 
the Turks Matthias reached the height of his 
powder when in 1485, in a war with the Emperoi 
Frederick HI, he made himself master of Vienna, 
the Hapsburg capital Tliere he died five years 
later Matthias Corvinus was a gieat patron of 
arts and letters and adorned his capital with the 
works of renowmed sculptors, in addition to a 
library said to contain 50,000 volumes He sent 
a large staff of literary men to Italy for the 
purpose of obtaining copies of valuable manu- 
scripts He also adorned his court by the 
presence of the most eminent men of Italy and 
Germany, and himself was an author of no mean 
ability At the same time the affairs of the 
government were not neglected. The finances 
were brought into a fiourishing condition, in- 
dustry and commerce were promoted by wise 
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legislation, the army was n'oiganized, and jus- 
tice was strictly administered. Consult Fraknoi, 
Mathias Corinnus, German translation (Frei- 
burg, 1891) 

HATTHIESEN, mat^^-s6n, Oscar Adam 
Otto William (1861- ). A Danish fresco 

painter, born in Schleswig He studied at the 
Academy of Copenhagen, in Paris, and 111 Rome. 
Jn 1884 he was aw'arded a gold medal at the 
Academy of Copenhagen and in 189.3 w’as Den- 
mark’s Commissioner at the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago He attracted attention by greatly impiov- 
iiig the technique of the ait of fresco painting, 
w'hich lie had studied in Rome and Pompeii 
during 1901-0.3. Afterward he was a tea<'her at 
the Kunstakademie and the Kunstgewerbemuaeuni 
in Berlin. For the palace of the Prince of Mon 
aco at Mentone he executed decorations in fresco 
and stucco relief. Among his paintings aie. 
'‘Bathing Dragons,” “Giilienfeld at Munkhol- 
men,” “Riders” (1904-06), “Working lloises,” 
and “Lcda and the Swan” (1908) 

HATTHISON, math'i-son, Edith Wynne 
(1875- ). An American actiess, born in 

Birmingham, England, and educated theie in the 
King Edw^aid Giammai School and at Midland 
Institute She made her first apiiearanee on the 
stage m musical comedy at Blackpool in 1S96. 
In 1897 she joined Ben Greet’s company and re- 
mained with it, except for brief inter\als, for the 
next six 5 ears, playing a wide lange of parts, 
including sucli varied roles as Miladi m The 
Three Musketeers, Portia, Peg Wofhngton in 
Masks and Faces, Clara Douglas in Money^ Lady 
Teazle, and Rosalind. She achuwed her first 
notable success at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
1900, when at short notice she w’as called upon 
to play the part of Violet Oglander in The 
Lackey* 8 Cat nival. In May, 1903, she created the 
title rrde in the revival of the fifteenth -century 
morality play JJvcri/man and achieved a greatei 
tiiumph than any befoie in her career Later 
in the same year she lepeated her success in 
America, where the play created something of a 
sensation The following year she ajipeared in 
the United States in Goldsmith’s She i^toops to 
Conquei and in a repertory of Shakespearean 
plays On her return to England she was en- 
gaged by Sir Henry Irving and plaved Poitia 
and Rosalind to his Shylock and .Ja(|ues After 
1905 she ajipeaied at various tunes in Greek 
and old English plays, but, with the exception 
of Eieryman, her best w'ork was 111 Shake- 
spearean repertory and in the moie poetic and 
imaginative types of modern drama, such as 
The Blue Bud, Sister Beatrice, The Pipei, and 
The Arrow Maker, all of which were jirodiiced 
at the New^ "Jlieatre, New York, in 1910-11 
She appealed in several of the plays of Charles 
Rann Kennedy (qv ), her husband, wuth success, 
The Servant %n the House being the most notable 
In the spring of 1915 she took part in Granville 
Barker’s production of Iphigema in Tauris and 
The Trojan Women of Euripides, given at the 
principal eastern universities and colleges of the 
United Statt‘s 

HATTHISSON, miit' 6 -z 6 n, Friedrich von 
(1761-1831) A German lyric poet, born at 
Hohendodeleben. Trained for the ministry at 
Halle, he supported himself by teaching till 
appointed (1794) reader to the Princess of An- 
halt-Dessau, with whom he traveled in Switzer- 
land, Tirol, and Italy. On her death (1811) he 
was attached to the court of Wurttemlierg, as 
librarian and theatre directoi, and lesuled foi 


some time in Italy His prose is mediocre, his 
\erse melodious and graceful, especially in rural 
description, but nevei strong Matthisson's 
Schrtften, as finally revised by the author, came 
out in eight volumes (Zuiich, 182.5-29) \ ol 

ume IX (183.3) eontniiis a biogiaphy by Doriiig 
Consult Boschulte, F Matthison, seine Anhanger 
und Nachahmer (Ellierteld, 1900) 
MATTIACOBUM CASTELLUM. See 
Catti, the first article Hesse, Mainz 
MATTIACUM. See Catti. 

MAT^TING (from mat, AS meatta, from 
Lat matt a, mat) A gciieial name foi \arious 
coarse woven 01 plaited fibious materials for 
covering the floois of rooms, passages, lobbies, 
etc, foi doormats, for hanging as si 1 ecus, for 
packing furiiituie, 01 for packing heavy mer- 
chandise Matting IS extensively manufaitured 
from straw’, buliushes, grasses of siweral kinds, 
and the leaves of vaiious palms, and forms an 
important aitiile of coinmeice Floor matting, 
now so extensively employed as a chcaji, lool, 
and cleanly substitute for carpeting, is woven 
from tw’o entirely dilleient materials — straw, 
made from a species of reed 01 glass having 
culms 6 feet higli, and the fibioiis liiisk of the 
coconut palm, called con (See Coir ) In le- 
cent yeais fibre and grass rugs are extensuely 
employed foi bungalows and summer c*ottai»es» 
or foi porches or temporal v fuini»hing Maiiv 
of these are dyed or painted in various bnglit 
eolois that vihen new piove veiy attractive 
Most of the straw’^ matting comes fioin China 
or .fapan, the Bunqo matting is made fiom 
a coal sc straw’, and the Bintfo matting from 
a finer mateiial, whnh is easiei to manipu- 
late. but not so duiable as the coarse straw 
The loom emiiloyed is a sim])le hand macliiiu, 
consisting merely of an upiight bamboo frame- 
work, vMth cvlindrical crosspieces above and 
below, over which the v\arp inns, the v\oof being 
woven in without a shuttle 3 he vvaip thieaiN 
are of hemp, oiled to make them smooth Ihe 
straw is woven while still w’et and is t''eii diied 
in the sun 01 over slow fires Matting is either 
made in sections of 2 to .5 v’aids, winch aie 
afterward neatly puned togelhei into a roll of 
40 yards, 01 tlie fabric is all woven 111 one piece, 
in which case it is likely to be loose in textuK* 
To remedy this the matting is loosened and 
pulled dovv’n i loser by coolies vviiile it is drying 
over a box containing a charcoal file 

The yarn from which coco matting is vvov’en 
IS sometimes spun by machinery, but it is said 
that the hand-spun yarn is both cheapei and 
better The yarn is twisted by being rolled in 
a peculiai manner in the hands, the vvoik being 
done by natives during the lainy season 3 he 
yam is fiist bleached and then suited into 
colors Tlie process of weaving is an aidiious 
one, and the looms are peculiarly constructed 
for tlie purpose and very strong The fibie and 
grass rugs are usually wmven like a lag carpet, 
with the coarse filling of fibre tied together hy 
a slendei cotton vvaip Such rugs are often 
dyed or decorated in patterns hy painting 

In the United States the industry classed by 
the Census Bureau as mats and matting in- 
cludes the manufactuie of doormats, floor mat- 
tings, art squaies, rugs, and carpets, of wdiicli 
the principal materials are grass and coir yarn 
These various products are woven with cotton 
warp, or plaited, and differ from ruga and car- 
pets made in the caipet factories and in estab- 
luhnieiita encaged primarily 111 the manufacture 
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of cordage, twine, jute, and linen goods, in that 
their chief material is not wool, cotton, or jute 
The progress of the industry in the United 
States as classified above is shown in the accom- 
panying table 


(Map: Brazil, F 6). Its area is estimated at 
532,683 square miles. Matto Grosso is the second 
in size among the states of Brazil and one of the 
least populated, having an average of one person 
to each two square miles The northern half of 


YEAR 

Number of 
establishments 

Wage earners 
(average 
number) 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Value added by 
manufacture 

1900 

12 

937 

$385,434 

$1,066,566 

$2,431,615 

$1,365,049 

1901 

12 

625 

249,104 

574,168 

1,242,996 

668,828 

1899 

9 

1,197 

237,282 

516,137 

1,165,330 

649,103 

1889 

24 

383 

172.874 

301,591 

608,625 

307,034 

1879 

12 

285 

125,129 

233,707 

439,370 

205,663 


In 1914 the imports of mats and mattings for 
floors, comprising coir fibre, rattan, straw, etc , 
amounted to 25,370,152 squaie yards, valued at 
$2,097,009 In 1909 these amounts were 43,435,- 
748 square yards and $3,290,557, and in 1904, 
50,025,490 square yards and $3,609,795. 

Consult IJistory and Manufacture of Floor 
Coirnnqs (New York, 1898) 

IKCATTIPI, mut-te'pis (South American name), 
or Frog Snake A colubrine serpent (Xenodon 
scvcrue) of northeastern South America, related 
to the hognose, and one of many similar species 
of the oinsthoglyph subfamily Xenodontinie 
The snakes of this group are poisonous, although 
the enlarged posterior teeth which seive as 
fangs are solid and have no giooves for the 
transmission of poison from distinct venom 
glamK Thev are slow to bite, however, and 
in a healthy man the results arc little more than 
local «ind t<»inporary pain, sw^elling, and soreness. 

MAT'TISON, IlTRAM (1811-08). A clergv- 
man of the Methodist Episcopal church He 
was born at Norw^ay, Herkimer Co , N Y He 
filled jiastorates at Watertown and Rome, N Y , 
and in 1852 removed to New’ York City, where 
he wat> pastoi of John Street Church and after- 
ward of Tiinitv Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Thirty-fouith Street, which he organi 7 ed He 
labored with great earnestness to persuade the 
General Conference in 1860 to take action 
against all slaveholding in the ehuich, but, fail- 
ing in this, he withdiew^ from the Methodist 
Episcopal church, Nov. 1, ISGl, and became 
l)abt('r of St. John’s Independent Methodist 
Church, New York City He leturned in 1865 
to the denomination that he had left, and w’as 
a]){)ointed to Trinity ^lethodist Episcopal Church 
in Jc^isey City. Tlie last year of his life he w’as 
district secretary of the American and Foreign 
(’liristian Union. His books and contributions 
to the periodical press, both in prose and \erse, 
were numerous, including among others Tracts 
for the Times (1843) , an impioved edition of 
BxmiiVs Geography of the Ueaicns (1850), 
Spirit- tapping Unveiled (1854); Sacred Melo- 
dies (1859), Impending Crisis (1859); Immor- 
tahtif of the Soul (1860); Resurrection of the 
Body (1866) , Defense of American Methodism 
(1866), Popular Amusements (1867) He w’as 
widely knowm for his vigorous opposition to 
political Romanism Consult his Life, by Van- 
saiit (New York, 1870). 

MATTIITM. See Catti , the first article 
Uessf. 

MATTO GROSSO, mat'td gr6s'sd A state 
of western Riazil, bounded by the states of 
Amazonas and Par.1 on the noith, Govaz, Minas 
Geraes, Sao Paulo, and Parand on the east, and 
Paraguay and Bolivia on the south and w^cst 


the state belongs to the great Brazilian plateau, 
and the southern is formed by lowdands, mucli 
of wdiich is sw’ampy and subject to inundations 
There are a number of more or less isolated 
mountain ranges, including the Cordilheira dos 
Parecis, Serra Azul, Serra do Aguapehy, and 
Serra de Amambahy Through the centre of the 
state luns the watershed which separates the 
drainage basins of the Amazon and La Plata 
rivers The northern part of the state is drained 
by the Guapor^^, Tapajoz, Xingu, Araguavas, and 
their tributaries, and the southern part by the 
Paraguay, Parana, and their tributaries Ow- 
ing to the vast area of the state, climate show's 
considerable Aariation The low’, swampy de- 
pressions along the rivcis haM‘ an extremely 
hot and unhealthful climate, while in the ele- 
vated plateaus it is more model ate and healthful, 
and the cool w’lnds from the pampas sometimes 
reduce the temperature even to the frtH»zing 
point Agiicultural land is found mainly in the 
valleys, while the plateaus afioid good grazing 
Hie chief industry is stock raising, together 
w ith some meat packing The principal products 
aie herba mat6, rubber, and sugar cane The 
cultivation of other agricultural products is 
chiefly for home consumption The gold and 
diamond mines, once extensively exploited, are 
now’ abandoned It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that the mineral deposits of Matto Grosso 
aie still very valuable The civilized population 
of the state was, in 1900, only 118,025, many of 
whom were of mixed race, and it is estimated 
that there are still about 25,000 uncivilized In- 
dians belonging to vaiious tribes In 1913 the 
total population w’as estimated at 300,000 The 
commercial centre of the state is Corumbfi (pop., 
30,000), on the Paraguay, and the capital is 
Cuyaba (qv) This region w’as not occupied 
by the Portuguese until the eighteenth century, 
the captaincy general of Matto Grosso having 
been organized in 1748 

MATTOLE, mut-toF. A small Athapascan 
tribe in northern California 

MATTOON'. A city in Coles Co, 111., 170 
miles south of Chicago, on the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St Louis and the Illinois 
Central railroads (Map: Illinois, H 7). Tliere 
aic a Carnegie public library and reading room, 
the Methodist Hospital, and the Old Folks Home 
of the I O O F. The city is the centre of a 
broom-corn district and carries on a considerable 
trade in broom corn, grain, live stock, and fruit 
Among the industrial plants are repair shops of 
the Big Four and Illinois Central railroads, 
foundries and machine shops, engine w’orka, 
broom factories, brick and tile W’orks, carriage 
and wagon shops, fiouring mills, grain elevators, 
and hay press Settled and incorporated in 
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1865, Mattoon is f^verned under a revised 
charter of 1807, providing for a mayor, elected 
biennially, and a unicameral council which con- 
firms the executive’s nominations to the majority 
of administrative offices The city owns and 
operates the electric-light plant and one of the 
water plants. Ihis system furnishes water only 
for commercial purposes and comprises a 150- 
acre reservoir with a capacity of 600,000,000 
gallons Pop., 1900, 9622; 1910, 11,456; 1914' 
(U. S. est ), 12,218; 1920, 13,552. 

MATUBtN, ma'too-ren'. The capital of the 
State of Monagas, Venezuela (Map. Colombia, 
K 2) It IS situated on a savanna west of the 
Orinoco delta and 40 miles inland from the Gulf 
of Paria It has a healthful climate, with an 
average temperature of 80 5® F In the sui- 
rounding region stock raising and the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, cacao, sugar cane, cereals, and 
fruits are carried on There are manufactures 
of hammocks, hats, cigars, soap, and shoes 
Maturfn is connected by a highway with the 
port of Cunianfi and is the commercial centre of 
the plains wc'st of the delta Its trade is 
chiefly in cattle and hides Pop., of the munic- 
ipality, 1891, 15,624, urban, estimated 1015, 
4358 

IMLA.TTJBIN', mat'fl-rTn, Charles Robert 
(1782-1824) An Irish romancer and novelist, 
born in Dublin and educated at Trinity College. 
Maturin took orders in the Anglican church, 
became curate of St Peter's, and is said to have 
been an eloquent preacher He died Oct 30, 
1824 His novels comprise The Fatal Revenge 
(1807) , The Wtid Irish Boy (1808) , The Mi- 
lesian Chief (1812), Women (1818), the au- 
thor's idea of the vvorking effects of Methodism 
on those who professed it, Melmoth the Wan- 
derer ( 1820) , an extravagant romance, marked by 
real power and fantastic diahlene, which made 
a stir in its day and by far IMaturin's most 
notable book, Alhigenscs (1824) In these 
novels he essaved chiefly the supernatural ro- 
mance of the Radeliffe school, though attempting 
also tlie portrayal of manners of liis own or an 
earlier day, as in Women and The Milesian Chief 
Maturin v\rote plays, of which Bertram, pro- 
duced by Kean at Diury Lane, May 9, 1810, ran 
for 22 nights The others either failed or were 
less successful Consult Melmoth, edited with 
memoir and bibliography (London, 1892) 

MATY, ma'te, Matthew (1718-70). An 
English writer and librarian, born at Montfort, 
near Utrecht, Holland, May 17, 1718 His 
father was a Protestant refugc^e from Provence, 
who had settled at Montfort as minister of the 
Walloon church there Matthew was educated 
at the University of Leyden, where he graduated 
PhD and MD in 1740 The next year he came 
to London and began practice as a physician, 
but he devoted much time to literature In 
1750 he started the Journal Britanmque (sus- 
pended 1750), a bimonthly printed at The 
Hague It gave m French an account of Eng- 
lish literary news. This periodical brought 
Maty numerous acquaintances among men of 
letters. In 1751 he was elected to the Royal 
Society, of which he became secretary in 1765 
After serving as an underlibrarian of the British 
Museum, he w^as appointed principal librarian in 
1772 He died July 2, 1776 Maty helped Gib- 
bon bring out the Essay on the Study of Litera- 
ture, contributed to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, and published several 
independent books. His last work was the 


Memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield, completed 
by his son-in-law, Justaniond, and published 
with Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works (1777). 

MATZBNAXJEB, mat^sen-ou'6r, Margarethe 
(1881- ) An Hungarian dramatic mezzo- 

soprano, born in Temesvar From earliest child- 
hood she moved in a musical atmosphere, her 
father being an oichestral conductor and her 
mother a dramatic soprano She began her vocal 
studies with Mme Neuendorff in Graz and then 
continued with Antonia Mielke and Franz 
Emerich in Berlin Her d^but at Stiassburg, in 
1901, as Puck in Webei’s Oheton resulted in a 
three yeais’ engagement there From 1904 to 
1911 she was a member of the Royal Opera at 
Munich, a])i)(‘aring also m the Wagner festivals 
held at tlie Prinzregenten Theater and at Bci,\- 
leutii From her first appearance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in 1911, she established 
herself as one of the prime favorites of American 
opeia goers With a voice of rare beaiitv and 
])ower she combines more than ordinary his- 
trionic ability and a queenly stage presence 
The extraoidmary range of her voice enables her 
to sing both soprano and contralto roles Her 
extensive repertory includes all the Wagnerian 
heroines In 1912 she w’^as married to the tenor 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana ( q v ) 

MATZHEB, mSts'ner, Edi^ard Adolf Ferdi- 
nand (1805-92) A German philologist, born 
at Rostock and educated there, at Greifswald, 
and at Heidelberg He taught 111 Gvninasia at 
Beilin and Brombeig and was diieetor of the 
famous Luisenschule in Berlin (1838-92) His 
earlier labors included editions of Lveurgus 
(1836), Antiphon (1838), and Diiianhiis 
(1842), but he is better known f(ir his contribu- 
tions to English and Romance philology Ho 
wrote Si/ntar dvr nrufronznsischrn Spiavhe (2 
vols , 1843-4)), Altfianzosische LicfUr (1853), 
Franrosi^vhc Orammatik (1856, 3d ed , 1884), 
a verv valuable Enqhsche Grammatil: (1860-(}5, 
3d ed , 1880-85 , Eng trans , 3 v ols , T.ondon, 
1874); Altenqhsche Spravhprohen (18(»7-69, 
with a partial vocabulaiy, to M, 1872) Consult 
Enghsvhe Studicn, vol xvii (Lcnjizig, 1891), and 
Aflqcmeinc deutschc Biographic, vol hi (ib, 
1912) 

MATZOON^ Milk in which lactic acid fer- 
mentation has bwn allowed to proieed only to 
a certain point, differing in this from sour 
milk It IS often tolerated bv irritable stomaihs 
which will not retain milk or other fermented 
milk foods, as kumiss or kefir It may be pre- 
pared by boiling milk and letting it cool to 100® 
F A small amount of previously prepaied mat- 
zoon IB then added, and the mixture kept in a 
w^arm room for 12 hours; it is then placed on 
ice. See Kitmisr 

MAXJBETJGE, mft'bezh'. A fortified town of 
the first class, France, in the Depaitment of 
Nord, on both banks of the river Sambre, 23 
miles cast-southeast of Valenciennes (Map 
France, N , K 2 ) It is well built and defended 

by nine forts on both banks of the Sambre It 
has manufactures of iron bars, liardw'are, and 
marble. The town has an arsenal, a communal 
college, a commercial school, several old con- 
vents, a museum, and a public library Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 20,826, 1911, 23,209 Mau- 
beuge was captured by the Germans, after a 
heavy bombardment and siege lasting nearly a 
month, during the European War which began 
in 1914. See War in Europe. 

MAXICH, mouK, Karl ( 1837-75 ) . A German 
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traveler and African explorer, born at Stetten, 
Wurttemberg He went to South Africa in 1863, 
traveled through the Transvaal, and made an 
excellent map of it; discovered valuable gold 
fields in 1867, explored the diamond fields in 
1870 and 1871, and in the latter year discovered 
the ruined city of Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland, 
which he identified with biblical Ophir. In 
1872 he returned to Germany, where he became 
a railroad official He wrote Reisen %m Innem 
von Sudafnka, 1865-72 (1874) and contribu- 
tions to Petermanns M%tteilungen. Consult the 
biography by E. Mager (Stuttgart, 1895), and 
AUqemeino deutsche Biograph%e,\o\ lii (Leipzig, 
1912) 

MAUCH CHUNK, m^k chfink. A borough 
and the county seat of Carbon Co., Pa , 46 miles 
west by north of Easton, on the Lehigh River, 
the Lehigh Canal, and the Lehigh Valley and 
the Central of New Jersey railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, K 5) This town marks the pas- 
sage of the river through precipitous mountains 
and forms the eastern gateway of a highly 
productive anthracite region Its unique situa- 
tion on the side of the mountain, from the 
Indian name of which it is named, and its pic- 
turesque surroundings, with a healthful climate, 
cause it to be much frequented as a summer 
resort Nine miles west by south of the borough 
are the Summit Hill coal mines, winch are cele- 
brated as among the richest in the State An- 
other feature of interest here is a burning mine. 
The coal was formerly carried by means of a 
gravity railroad, called the Switchback, to 
Mauch Chunk, the cars being elevated by cable 
planes and returning by a similar road to the 
mines This road is now used for tourists and 
excursions only, and the coal is transported 
through a tunnel to steam railroads in Panther 
Creek valley Mount Pisgah and Mount Jeffer- 
son, both aacendiKi by the road mentioned, Pros- 
pect Rock and Flagstaff Park, all reached by 
cars of the local electric railway, are points 
from which can be gained magnificent views of 
the Lehigh valley These points are about 900 
feet abo\e Mauch Chunk and 1600 feet above sea 
level The borough has a public library, the 
Dimmick Memorial Library, the Asa Packer 
Park, and the jail where a number of the no- 
torious Molly Maguires (qv) w’ere hung Its 
business interests lie in a very extensi>e coal 
trade, and there aie also foundiies and machine 
shops, silk mills, and car shops The govern- 
ment is administered by a burgess, elected everv 
four years, and a unicameral council Mauch 
Chunk w'as founded in 1818 by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company and rapidly became a 
railroad and coal-shipping centre. Pop , 1900, 
4029, 1910, 3952 

HAUCHLINE, mj^K^in. A towm in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on the Ayr, 10 miles south of Kilmar- 
nock It IS surrounded by a picturesque country 
and is famous because Robert Burns for four 
years lived at the farm of Mossgiel, about I'/g 
miles to the north (Map* Scotland, D 4) The 
scenes of some of his most admired lyrics are in 
the neighborhood, the cottage of Poosie Nancy, 
theatre of the Jolly Beggars, and Mauchlinc 
Kirk, the scene of the Holy Fair, are in the 
town It is a good horse and cattle market and 
makes cabinetwork and curling stones. Pop. 
(civil parish), 1901, 2572; 1911, 2441. 

MAUCLAIK, mo'kiar', Camille ( 1872- 
). A French poet, critic, and novelist, born 
in Paris. A man of remarkable versatility, he 
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tried his hand at poetry, the novel, literary criti- 
cism, art and social criticism, politics, the drama, 
and metaphysical studies. The result of unoon- 
centrated effort is a lack of unity in his work, 
although Mauclair, possessing great power of 
reaction, is at least intensely modern In 1905 
he became Knight of the Legion of Honor After 
1903 he devoted himself mainly to art criticism. 
He contributed to a great many reviews and 
wrote short stories for Le Journal His works 
include: Eleusis, causenes sur la cit6 tnt6rieure 
(1893); Sonattnes d'automne (1894), poems; 
Couronne de clartS (1895), a novel; Les clefs 
d*or (1896), stories, UOrient vxerge (1897); 
UEnnemte des rives (1899) , Les meres sociales 
(1902) ; Les Danatdes (1903) , La vtlle lumtere 
(1904); Ames hretonnes (1907); L^ Amour 
tragique (1908) — all novels Among his essavs 
are: IJArt en silence (1900) ; Oustave Ricard 
(1902) ; Idics vtvantes (1904) His later poems 
are found in Le sang qu% parle (1904); his 
art criticism in The Great French Pamters 
(1903) ; L^Impressionnisme , Auguste Ro- 

din (1905) ; J. B Greuze (1905) ; De Watteau d 
Whistler (1905) , Trots crises de Vart actucl 
(1906) ; La religion et la mitstque (1909) , Les 
passionnSs (1911); De V amour physique (1912). 
MAUD, Empress. See Matilda (1102-67). 
MAUDE, Aylmer (1858- ). An English 

author. He was educated at Christ's Hospital, 
London, and in the Lyceum at Moscow, where 
he lived from 1874 to 1897, being a tutor for 
three years, then a cleik, and after 1885 man- 
ager of carpet factories. In 1898 he aided the 
Doukhobor migration to Canada His mother 
was of an old Quaker family His wife, Louise 
Shanks, was born in Russia, her father being 
English. Maude and his wife w'ere intimate 
friends of Tolstoy, whose essays, letters, plays, 
and tales they translated into English He 
wTote, besides, Tolstoy and his Problems (1901), 
A Peculiar People, the Douhhobors (1904), and 
a two-volume authorized Life of Tolstoy (1908- 
10), which w^as revised by the Countess Tolstoy 
MAUDE, Cyril (1862- ). An English 

actor and theatrical manager, born in London 
and educated at the Charterhouse At an early 
age he began to prepare himself for the English 
stage, but ill health drove him to Canada. Later 
he came to the United States, w*here in 1883 he 
made his first appearance at Denver, Colo , play- 
ing the servant’s part in East Lynne. He re- 
turned to London the following year and in 1886 
appeared there in The Great Divorce Case. He 
made his first popular success as the Duke of 
Courtland in Racing at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, in 1887. During the next five years 
he ajipeared in a great variety of roles, and his 
rise to prominence was fairly rapid. In 1892 he 
joined Henry Arthur Jones’s company at the 
Avenue Theatre and created the rOles of Polsom 
and Juxton Prall in The Crusaders and Judah 
respectively. He played Cayley Drummle in the 
notable production of Pinero’s The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray at the St James’s, May 27, 1893 
From 1896 till 1905 he w’as joint manager of 
the Hay market, where he produced and played 
in many of the best-knowm plays of this period, 
The Little Minister, The Manoeuvres of Jane, 
The Second in Command, and Cousin Kate, all 
being brought out there during his management. 
After leaving the Haymarket he acquired the 
old Avenue Theatre, which he rebuilt and called 
the Playhouse. He and his company, except for 
short intervals, occupied this house after 1007. 
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In 1013-14 he visited America again and met 
with popular favor in a repertory of his former 
successes and a new play called Orumpy, in the 
title role of which he achieved a great personal 
triumph. He came to be regarded as the leading 
English comedy actor of his time Consult 
Maude, The Hay market Theatre, Some Reeords 
and Reminiscences (London, 1903). 

MAUDE, Fbedebic Natusch (1854- ). 

An English writer on militaty subjects He was 
educated at Wellington College and at Woolwich 
and entered the Royal Engineers in 1873. He 
w^as promoted to colonel and in 1905 was made 
Companion of the Bath One of the small group 
of English army officers w^ho pursued intelligent 
and valuable studies on the art of war. Colonel 
Maude wrote* Letters on Tactics and Organiza- 
tion (1891), Military Letters and Rssays 
(1S05); Cavalry versus Infantry (1896), War 
and the World's Life (1907) , The Leipzig Cam- 
paign, 1813 (1908) , The Jena Campaign, 1806 
(1909); The Ulm Campaign, 1803 (1912) 

MAUD MUL'LER. A poem by John G 
Whittier which appeared in the National Eia, 
December, 1854 

MAUDSLEY, mftdz'li, Henry (1835-1918). 
An English alienist and psychologist, born at 
Rome, near Settle, Yorkshire He studied at 
I'niversity College, London, Avhere he giaduated 
in medicine in 1857. In 1859-62 he was medical 
superintendent at the Manchester Royal Lunatic 
Hospital, in 1869-79 professor of medical juris- 
prudence at l^niversity College, London, and in 
1864-74 physician to the West London Hospital 
He was made a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1869 and served as Gulstonian 
lectuier in 1870 He edited the Journal of 
Medical Science from 1862 to 1878 Edinburgh 
gave him the degiee of LLD in 1884 His best- 
known w^orks are Bodij and Mind (1870, 2d ed , 
1873) ; Responsibility in Mental Disease ( 1874) , 
Physiology of Mind (1867, 1876) , Pathology of 
Mind ( 1867 , 2d ed., 1805 ) , Body and Will 
(1883) ; Natural Causes and Supernatural Seem- 
ings (1886, 3d ed., 1897), Life in Mind and 
Conduct (1902); Heredity, Variation, and 
Genius (1908) 

MAUEE JAW. See Man, Science of, An- 
cient Types. 

MAUI, ma'dd-S One of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands (q.v.). 

MAUIiE, mou'ia. A river of Chile, rising in 
the Andes 7218 feet above the sea After flow*- 
ing 140 miles in a w'esterly direction it empties 
into the Pacific Ocean about 100 miles north of 
Concepcion and near Constitucion (Map Chile, 
E 5). It IS navigable for 52 miles for small 
craft It formed the north boundaiy of the 
territory of the Araucanians Its upper course 
IS used for iriigation 

MAULE. A maritime province of Chile, 
bounded by the Province of Talca on the north, 
Linares and Nuble on the east, Concepcidn on 
the south, and the Pacific on the west (Map; 
Chile, E 5) Area, 2475 square miles A large 
portion of the surface is occupied by the Coast 
Range, which is w*ell wooded and rises to an 
altitude of nearly 3000 feet It has a temperate 
climate and abundant rainfall, but the soil is 
rather poor The chief occupations are stock 
raising and agriculture A branch railway line 
from Parral runs through the province and ter- 
minates at the port of Chaneo on the coast 
Pop, 1911 (est), 117,324 The chief port is 
Constitucion (pop, 8873). The capital is 


Cauquenes, situated on the railway line and 
having a population of 9683. 

MAULMAIN, mgrman^ or MOULMEIN, 
mol'man'. A seaport town, capital of the Am- 
herst district and of the Tenasserim division of 
Lower Burma, at the junction of the rivers 
Salween and Attaran, 28 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal (Map; Burma, C 3). The town lies 
between the left bank of the river Salween and 
a fine range of densely wooded hills which, at a 
distance of from 1 to 6 miles, runs parallel with 
the river. Maulmain is one of the most beauti- 
ful and healthful towns of India, the mean an- 
nual temperature is 78° F , the highest mean for 
any month being 83° F in April and the lowrest 
75° F. in January The principal street ex- 
tends for 4 miles along the river, w^hile nearer 
to the hills, around the town, are the residences 
of Europeans and wealthy Burmese and numer- 
ous pagodas with gilded spires The hilK com- 
mand an extensive view of beautiful and varied 
scenery Martaban lies on the opposite river 
bank to the north The nati\e houses, built of 
bamboo and thatched wdth ])alm leaves, are 
raised on piles 10 or 12 feet from the giound. 
The principal buildings, besides three pagodas 
on the hills with an excellent view, include a 
public library, government offices, the new jail, 
a general liospital, and substantial bariacks 
There are several educational and charitable 
institutions, missionary establishments, and 
chinches Vessels of 10-feet draft reach the 
W'barves and jetties at all states of the tide, at 
spring tide, wffien the rise and fall is from 20 to 
23 feet, the towm is accessible to vessels of the 
largest tonnage A considerable trade is cairied 
on, chiefly wuth Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and 
Penang The chief industries are the nuinufac- 
tuie of lumber, ironwork, gold and silver work, 
and carved ivory Tlie pnncipal exports are 
timber, rice, cotton, hoi ns, hides, ivory, wax, 
gums, drugs, lead, and copper, the imjiorts arc 
chiefly cotton and woolen piece goods, hardware, 
provisions, general merchandise, and — omitting 
timber, which is obtained from the neighboiing 
teak forests — all the materials required fur ship- 
building, which is an important indiistrv The 
United States is represented by a consular agent 
The towm dates from the Britisli occupation of 
Tenasserim in 1826 The town owms its w*ater, 
gas, and drainage systems. Pop, 1901, 58,446; 
1911, 57,582, consisting, besides Burmese, of 
Hindus, Malays, Europeans, Eurasians, Chinese, 
Aimenians, and Jews 

MAUMEE (mg-me^) BIVEE. A river 
formed at Fort Wayne, Ind , by the junction of 
the St Joseph and the St Mary's rivers, flowing 
northeast thiough the northwestern part of Ohio. 
Its length is 150 miles, and it empties through 
Maumee Bay into Lake Erie at its western ex- 
tremity (Map Ohio, C 3) The city of Toledo 
(q.v ) sti etches along its banks for 4 miles from 
its mouth, and the river is navigable for 12 
miles to the Maumee Rapids, above which its 
course is followed as far as Defiance by the 
Miami and Erie Canal, connecting Lake Erie 
with the Ohio River The chief tributaries of 
the Maumee are the Auglaize and Tiffin rivers, 
and its drainage area is 6723 square miles 
Maumee Bay is for the most part shallow, but 
its cliannel has been deepened, straightened, and 
marked by lighthouses 

MAUNA KEA, mii^-na kfi^a (Hawaiian, 
white mountain). The liighest mountain in 
Polynesia. It is an extinct volcano occupying 
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the north and north-central portions of Hawaii, 
and its height is 13,805 feet (Map: Hawaii, 
F 4). During most of the year snow lies on its 
peaks, which are composed of gravel and reddish 
scoria. Its sides are covered with forests nearly 
to the summit, the lower slopes are being 
brought under cultivation in coffee orchards. 

MAUNA LOA, lo^a (Hawaiian, long moun- 
tain). The largest volcano in tlie world (though 
not the loftiest), occupying much of the cential 
and south portion of Hawaii ( Map * Hawaii, 
F 4). It IS 13,7 GO feet in height and slopes 
gradually from the sea to the summit near the 
centre of the island, where the group of craters 
forms an immense caldron miles in diameter 
and 1000 feet deep, known as Mokuaweoweo It 
exceeds by far any other volcano in the amount 
of lava discharged, the last great eruption 
(1880-81) sent a stieam down the east slope 50 
miles long and in some places 3 miles wide. The 
crater is in almost continuous activity, and 
large eruptions have been frequent during the 
past century On the east slope is the large 
crater of Kilauea (qv ). 

MAUNCH. See Mancii. 

MAUND. See India, Weights and Measures. 

MAUNDEB, mjvn'der, Samuel (1785-1849). 
An English compiler, born in Devonshire His 
first literal y woik was in connection with the 
Catechisms (1837-49), published by his brother- 
in-law and partner, William Pinnock, with 
^\hom he was associated also in the Literary 
Gazette of London Among his numerous com- 
pilations are The Little Leaneon (1825); 
Treasury of Knoiiledge (1830); Biographical 
Treasury (1838) , Scientific and Literary Treas- 
ury (1841), Treasury of History (1844); 
Treasury of Natural History (1848); Treasury 
of Geography (1850) — ^uiost of which passed 
thiough many editions 

MAUNDEVILLE, mjin'de-vil, Sir John. See 
Mandeville, The Travels of Sir John. 

MAUNDBELL, manMrel, Henry (1665— 
1701) An English traveler. He graduated in 
1085 at Exetei College, Oxford, and was curate 
at Bromley, Kent, fiom 1089 to 1695 In the 
latter year he was appointed chaplain to the 
English factory at Aleppo, Syiia He wTote A 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (1703), a 
valuable woik often reprinted, and translated 
into French, German, and Dutch 

MAUN'DY THUBSDAY. The Thursday 
pieceding Good Friday, also called Holy Thurs- 
day The origin of the name is in doubt It is 
leferred to the Latin dies mandati, the day of 
the mandate “A new' commandment give I unto 
you, that ye love one another” (St. John xiii. 
34) , to the old mandc, a hand basket, from 
which food was distributed to the poor on the 
day before Good Friday , and to the phrase 
Accipite ct manducate, ‘‘Take and eat,” occur- 
ring in the Epistle for the day in the Roman 
Catholic church (1 Cor. xi. 24). 

MAUNOUBY, mo'noo're', Michel Joseph 
(1847-1923). A French soldier, born at Mainte- 
non, Eure-et-Loir. He was educated at the Ecole 
PcljAechnique, Pans, and served in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 as an under lieutenant, 
being wounded in the battle of Champigny. He 
studied at the Ecole Sup6rieure de Guerre and 
in 1886-88 was an instructor in artillery at 
Saint-Cyr He was regularly promoted, becom- 
ing colonel in 1897, general of brigade in 1901, 
and general of division in 1905 In the latter 
year he received command of the artillery of the 


forts of Paris and became president of the com- 
mission of military schools; in 1907 he was 
commandant of the Ecole Supfirieure de Guerre; 
he commanded tlie 15th Army Corps at Mar- 
seilles in 1908 and the 20th at Nancy m 1909; 
and in 1910 was named military governor of 
Pans and a member of the Superior Council of 
War. At the beginning of the War in Europe 
(qv.) in 1914, Maunoury was placed in com- 
mand of the French reserve force near Paris, 
and it was his successful attack on September 6 
that first checked General Von Kluck’s drive 
towards Pans lie later commanded at Soissons, 
and in March, 1915, was severely wounded. He 
became an Officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
in 1915 President Poincar§ conferred on him 
the highest French military honor, the medaille 
militaire, 

MAUPASSANT, mO'pa'saN', Henri Ren^i 
Albert Guy de (1850-93) A French novelist, 
one of the greatest modern writers of short 
stories. He w'as born at the ChJteau of Miro- 
mesnil ( Seine-Inf 4neure ) , Aug. 5, 1850 After 
serving in the Navy Department as clerk, and 
as soldier in the Franco-Prussian War, Maupas- 
sant was slow'ly initiated into the craft of story- 
telling by Flaubert, an old friend of Madame de 
Maujiassant Restraint ripened his genius, and 
his first story, Boulc de sui/, published in Les 
soirees de M6dan in 1880, revealed a finished 
master of the naturalistic school In the same 
year he published some striking but sensual 
poems, Des vers (1880), and a drama, Histoire 
du vieux temps f but he saw clearly that his ca- 
reer was elsewhere He confirmed the promise 
of Boule de smf m about 200 tales gathered 
under the titles La maison Telher ( 1881 ) . 
Mademoiselle Ftfi (1883) , Contes de la B^vasse 
(1883); Clair de June (1883), Les sceurs Ron- 
doll (1884), Yvette (1884), Contes du jour et 
de la nuit (1885) , Contes ct nouvelles (1885) , 
Le Horla (1887) , La petite Roque (1888) , La 
main gauche (1889) , Lc pere Milon (1899) , and 
others, among them 1/ Inutile bcaut4 (1890) 
Besides these he w'rote six novels, Une vie 
(1883), Bel-Ami (1885). Mont-Onol (1887); 
Pierre et Jean (1888) . Fort comme la mort 
(1889), Notre coeur (1890); and several vol- 
umes of traveler’s impressions, Au solctl (1884) ; 
Sur Veau (1888); La vie errante (1890). 
(Euires completes de Guy de Maupassant (29 
vols.) appeared in 1908-10, and in the latter 
year a good edition in English, with critical 
and interpretative essays, was published in New 
York (9 vols.). Numerous volumes of trans- 
lated short stories are to be had. Traces of in- 
sanity appear at times in all the work from 
1887 onw'ard. Tlie condition is most strongly 
marked in the longer novels. It caused a prac- 
tical suspension of his literary work in 1890. In 
1892 Maupassant became wholly insane. July 
6, 1893, he died in an asylum at Passy. His 
whole work is a melancholy yet fascinating study 
in imaginative psychology. He begins as a 
playful satyr, yet with an aristocratic assump- 
tion of superiority to his fellow men that masked 
a pessimism as deep as Flaubert’s Year by 
year he loses the sensuous exuberance of youth, 
more and more he is, as it were, hypnotized by 
the ghastly fascinations of death, as were Villon, 
Gautier, and Baudelaire. The moral gloom 
deepens, the moral unrest grows. The robust 
animalism of Une vie becomes a melancholy 
moral anatomy in Notre cceur. In losing its 
sensuality it had become morbid and morally un- 
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certain even in Pierre et Jean, artistically Mau- 
passant’s best novel. The shorter stories, be- 
cause requiring less sustdined effort, show this 
less clearly. To the very end Maupassant did 
work of a character similar to his early work; 
but from Le Horla onward there are stories that 
could not be attributed to the earlier period. 
As a whole and in average excellence these sto- 
nes are in st^le and art the best in France. 
Theic are stones of his native Normandy, tales 
of selfishness and meanness, chiefly tragic, oc- 
casionally comic, more often grim in their irony, 
there are stones, usually cynical, of Parisian 
foibles, of life in strange lands, of hunting, med- 
ical incident, of love, crime, liorror, misery, all 
carefully elaborated and incredibly deft in the 
rapid portraiture of a scone or character All 
IS sharply individualized and the point of view 
is the absence of any moral law Characteristic 
of Maupassant’s good humor and better nature 
are Le papa de Simon, Les td4es du colonel. Miss 
Harriet, Mademoiselle Perle, and Clochette; typ- 
ical of his whimsical and satirical irony are Le 
parapluie, Denis, D4cor4, Aux hois; bitterly sa- 
tirical are IJHeritage, La parfie de campagne. 
Pain maudit, Maison Telher, UoAitdt pere et fils, 
and moat exquisite of all this group, Yvette; 
more intensely misanthropic are tales of sordid 
brutality or wanton cruelty such as En mer, 
L’Oncle Jules, Le diahle, Coco, L’Ane, La fille de 
fermc, or Les sabots, and it is to the w^anton 
Bide of w^ai that he directs attention in La mere 
sauvage and Saint- Antoine, Finally there are 
at least 40 stories that are pathologic in their 
pessimism Nauseated horror of life and haunt- 
ing terror of death are w'hispered in the stones 
of 1884 and recur with growing frequency and 
intensity, as will appear from consecutive read- 
ing of Petit soldat, Solitude, Un fou, Lut, La 
petite Roque, Le Horla, and Qui salt. 

Bibliography. Ferdinand Bruneti6re, Le 
roman natutaliste (Pans, 1883) ; Jules Tjemaitre, 
Les Contemporains, vols i, v, vi (ib, 1885-09) ; 
Rene Doumic, Eoivains d^aujmird'hui (ib., 
1804) , Henry James, Partial Portraits (New 
York, 1809) , Mane BashkirtscfT, Further Me- 
moirs (London, 1901) , Arthur Symons, Studies 
in Prose and Vei'se (New York, 1904) , Brander 
Matthews, Inquiries and Opinions (ib., 1907); 
E Maynial, La vie et Voeuvre de Maupassant 
(Pans, 1007) , P. Mahn, Guy de Maupassant, 
scin Lehen und seine Werke (Berlin, 1008), 
P H Frye, “Maupassant in English,” in Lit- 
erary Reviews and Criticisms (New York, 1908) ; 
Recollections of Guy de Maupassant, by his 
Valet Francois, translated by Maurice Reynolds 
(lb, 1911) 

MATJFEOU, m6'pob', Ren^j Nicolas Chables 
Augustin de (1714-92). A French politician 
and Chancellor, born in Pans. Both his father 
and his grandfather had been President of the 
Parliament of France He was made Councilor 
of Parliament, first President (1763), and finally 
succeeded his father, Ren6 Charles de Maupeou, as 
Chancellor of France in 1768 He presided over 
the famous Lally ( q v ) trial He upheld the 
King in his plan to override the Parliament of 
Pans, and sided with Madame du Barry against 
the Duke of Choiseul. After the Duke’s exile in 
1770 he, the Duke of Aiguillon, and the Comp- 
troller General, Abb# Terray, formed a trium- 
virate to suppress the power of Parliament 
The Maupeou Parliament, as it was called, which 
was then formed, became very unpopular and 
Beaumarchais attacked it. Maupeou was forced 


to live in retirement after the death of Louis 
XV. In 1789 he presented the nation with 
a patriotic gift of 800,000 livres. He wrote 
an account of his high-handed disruption of 
the Parliament, under the title Code des 
parlements ou collection d*4dits . . . depuis d4- 
cembre 1710, jusqu'd d4cemhre 1771 (1772). 
Consult Jules Flammbermont, Le Chancelier 
Maupeou (Pans, 1883). 

MAUFEETUIS, md'p&r'tw#', Pierre Louis 
Moreau de (1698-1759) A French mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, born at Saint-Malo His 
education was begun under a tutor and in 1714 
he went to Pans to the College of La Marche. 
In 1718 he joined the armv and soon attained the 
rank of lieutenant Having acquired a taste for 
mathematics, he resigned five years later and 
became adjoint geometre in the Academy of 
Sciences at Pans and in 1725 associ6 For 
the next seven years he devoted himself to 
the investigation of certain geometric problems, 
publishing his results in a series of memoirs He 
was one of the first Frenchmen to mastei the 
teachings of Newton. He went to England in 
1728 and was admitted to the Roval Society of 
London. The next year he returned to Basel and 
studied the integral calculus with Bernoulli In 
1736 he conducted the expedition for moasuiing 
a degree of the meridian in Lapland The re- 
sults of this work confirmed Newton’s theory of 
the flattening of the earth at the poles It was 
on his return that he became acquainted with 
Voltaire and Samuel Konig In 1740 Fiederick 
the Great called him to Prussia, and he accom- 
panied the King in the campaign in Silesia. 
Having been taken prisonei by the Austrians at 
Mollwitz, Maupertuis was set free by Maria 
Theresa and returned to Paris He w^as elected 
a member of the French Academy in 1743, but 
the next year he was again called to Prussia and 
in 1746 became president of the Academy at 
Berlin. In 1750 Kunig came there as professor 
of philosophy, and he and Maupertuis were soon 
quari cling over the question of the discoveiy of 
infinitesimal calculus and of certain laws of 
which Maiipeituis claimed to lie the author 
Voltaiie sided with Konig and satirized Mau- 
pertuis severely. Frederick interposed in iiehalf 
of Maupertuis, but to no avail The latt(*r, 
broken in health and spirit, returned to France, 
and in 1758 went to Basel, w^here he died in a 
short time Some of his chief works are* Sur la 
figure de la terre (1738) , Discours sur la paral- 
laxe de la lune (1741) , Discours sur la figure 
des astres (1742) , Lettre sur la eomete de 
17Ji2 (1742), .‘1 .s^ronomie nautique (1745 and 
1756), Essai de cosmologie (1750), Mauperti- 
ana ou 4crits divers (Levden, 1753) His col- 
lected works, in four volumes, w*ere published in 
Pans in 1752 and again in Lyons in 1768, under 
the title (Euvres completes de M de Maupertuis, 
Consult. L A de la Baumelle, Vie de Maupertuis 
(Pans, 1856) , J. P Damiron, Mimoires sur 
Maupertuis (ib , 1858) , id , M4moires pour servir 
d Vhistoire de la philosophie du XVI lie sihcle, 
vol. Ill (lb, 1864). 

MATJFBAT, mfi'pra'. A novel by George 
Sand (1836). A drama in six acts was made 
from the story bv the author and presented at 
the Od#on in 1853. 

MAUEA Y MONTANEB, mou^ra # mftn- 
ta'nftr, Antonio (1853-1925). A Spanish states- 
man, jurisconsult, and orator. Born in Palma 
of Maiorea, he studied jurisprudence in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid and became a member of the 
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Academia Matritense de Jurisprudencia y Legis* 
lacidn. As early as 1881 he was sent to Con- 
gress by his native cit 3 % which he continued to 
represent up to 1890, serving in 1885 as president 
of the Council of Ministers. After 1892 he repre- 
sented Palma in the Cortes, serving as Minister 
of the Colonies 1892-93 (during which period he 
published a decree granting larger electoral and 
representative rights to the Antilles) and Minis- 
ter of Justice in 1894 A fusionist with liberal 
tendencies up to 1899, he then turned conserva- 
tive On the fall of Silvela he became leader of 
the Conservatives, and was president of the 
Council of Ministers 1903 to 1904 During his 
term of office he accompanied the King on a tour 
thiough Cataluha and was stabbed by an anarch- 
ist in Barcelona. While he was again Prime 
Minister (from early in 1907 to late in 1909) 
occuried two cases of the utmost importance to 
Spam — the case of Francisco Ferrer and the Rif 
problem, accompanied by the rebellion in Barce- 
lona Maura y Montaner became diiector of 
the Roj’al Spanish Academy of the Language and 
a member of the Royal Academies of Fine Arts 
(San Fernando) and Moral and Political Sci- 
ences. Consult Anton del Olmet and Garcia Ca- 
rraffa, Los grandes Espafioles, vol. 111 , Maura 
(Madrid, 1913) 

MAUBEL, mO'rgP, Victor (1848-1923). A 
French barytone singer, born in Marseilles. He 
was a pupil of the Marseilles and Pans conserva- 
tories and made his first ajipearanee at the 
Opera House in Pans. Afterwaid he went to 
Italy and sang at the Scala in Milan A tour 
through Europe and in America followed, and 
in 1879 he returned to Pans In another visit 
to I’aris after this date he attempted to revive 
Italian opera in comjiany with the brothers 
Corti, but without success His fine voice and 
talent as an actor caused him to be chosen by 
Verdi to create the roles of lago in OteUo and 
Falstaff in Fal staff. In 1885 he began an ex- 
tended tour, appearing in Italy, North and 
South America, and in 1893 and 1894 sang 
Verdi’s famous roles in Pans at the express 
desire of the composer. In 1898 he appeared at 
the Berlin Opera House His best-known writ- 
ings are L^Art du chant , Le chant rcnov^ par la 
science, and Dtx ans dc carrxcre, 

MAUBENBBECHEIt, mou'rCTi-br6K-5r, 
BE31THOLD ( 1868- ) A German classical 

scholar, born at Dorpat From 1878 to 1887 he 
studied at the Gymnasium at Bonn and at the 
Thomasschiile in Berlin and in 1887-91 at the 
universities of Bonn and Leipzig. From 1891 to 
1894 he was an assistant in the library of the 
University of Leipzig, from 1894 to 1906 privat- 
docent at Halle Thereafter he resided at Munich, 
engaged on the great Thesaurus Lingucs Lattnce, 
(See Dictionary, History.) His writings in- 
clude Sallusti Crispi Htstonarum RehquicB (2 
vols., 1891-93) , Carrmnum Sahoium Rehquics 
(1894), Forschungen zur latetmschen Sprach- 
geschichte und Metnk, i ( 1899 ) ; Jahreshencht 
uber SallusttuSy i, ii (1900, 1902), Grundzuge 
der klassischen Philologte, i, ii, lii (1908-12). 
The last-named work is the third edition of W 
Freund’s well-known Trienntum Fhtlologtcum. 

BLAUBENBBiECHEB, Wilhelm (1838-92). 
A German historian, born in Bonn. He studied 
there, in Berlin, and in Munich, his great teach- 
ers being Ranke and Von Sybel, with whom he 
was associated on his Htstorische Zeitschrtft 
At Bonn he became docent in 1862. He spent a 
year at Simancas, Spain, in historical research, 


and after his return to Germany was appointed 
professor at Dorpat (1867), at Kdnigsberg 
(1869), at Bonn (1877), and at Leipzig (1884). 
From 1881 to 1892 he edited the Historisches 
Taschenbuch. He wrote England im Reforma- 
tionszeitalter (1866) ; Studten und Skizzen zur 
Geschichte der Reformationszeit (1874); Die 
kathohsche Reformation (1880) ; Geschichte der 
deutschen Komgsicahlen vom 10. bis 13. Jahr- 
hundert (1889); Grundung des deutschen 
Reiches 1859-1871 (1892). Consult Wolf, W. 
Maurenbrecher: ein Lebens- und Schaffensbild 
(Berlin, 1893), and AUgemeine deutsche Bio- 
graphic, vol hi (Leipzig, 1912). 

MATJBEFAS, m6’re-pa^ Jean FR^utRic 
Ph^ilippeaux, Count (1701-81). Minister of 
State in the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI of 
France He was born at Versailles. The office 
of Minister of State had been held by his father, 
who on resigning in 1715 transferred it to his 
14-year-old son. It was administered during 
his minority by the Marquis de Villifere, his 
future father-in-law Maurepas became Minister 
of Marine in 1725 and Secretary of State in 
1738 He made some attempts towards restor- 
ing the efficiency of the navy by establishing 
naval academies and introducing scientific meth- 
ods of instruction A satirical couplet against 
Madame de Pompadour brought about his dis- 
grace in 1749, and he was exiled from court 
until the death of Louis XV. When Louis XVI 
came to the throne in 1774 Maurepas was re- 
called and became his Prime Minister. Without 
striking ability of his own, he displayed great 
wisdom in the selection of the members of his 
council, Vergennes being made Minister for For- 
eign Afiairs, Turgot Comptroller General, and 
Malesherbes Minister of the Royal Household. 
He supported Vergennes in the alliance with the 
United States and in the declaration of war 
against England He belonged in spirit never- 
theless to the old regime, and in alarm at Tur- 
got’s w^ide-reaching plans of reform he helped 
to bring about that minister's downfall in 1776, 
whose place was taken by Necker, who in turn 
was dismissed in May, 1781. Maurepas held 
his place as chief minister of the crown until 
his death, which took place at Versailles, Nov. 
21, 1781 Memoirs of a curious nature were 
published under his name (4 vols.. Pans, 1790- 
92), but were really largely the work of his 
secretary The Bibliotheque Nationale, how- 
ever, contains a voluminous collection of French 
chansons made by him Consult J. L. G. Sou- 
lavie, M ^moires (3d ed , Paris, 1792) 
MAXTBEB, mou'rer, Georo Iajdwig von 
(1790-1872) A German statesman and jurist, 
born near Durkheim in Bavaria. He was edu- 
cated at Heidelbeig and Pans. In 1824 his Ge- 
schichte des altgermanischen Gerichtsverfahrens 
was crowned by the Academy of Munich, and he 
was appointed professor of jurisprudence in the 
university (1826). From 1832 to 1834, during 
the minority of King Otho of Greece, he was a 
member of the Council of Regency, his energy 
and ability accomplishing a complete reorgani- 
zation of civil procedure In 1847 he was Ba- 
varian Minister of Foreign Affairs and Justice. 
The most valuable of his various works on his- 
tory and jurisprudence are: Das griechische 
Volk . . . vor und nach dem Freiheiiskampfe 
bis zum 31, JiUi 1834 (1835—36); Geschichte 
der Dorfverfassung in Deutschland (1865-66); 
Geschichte der Stadteverfassung in Deutschland 
(1869-71). 
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MAURER, Konbad von (1823-1902). A 
German jurist, son of Georg Ludwig von Maurer. 
He was born at Frankenthal, Bavaria, studied 
at Munich, Leijizig, and Beilin, and in 1847 
was appointed extraordinary professor, and in 
185.5 profesboi, of nortlicrn jurisprudence at 
Munich He made an especial study of Icelandic 
language, literatuie, and history. In connection 
with these subp‘ct.s he published. Die Entste- 
hung des islandi^chen Staates und seiner V erf as- 
sung (1852), Die BcLehrung des nor ttegtschen 
Starnmes smm Chrxstentum (2 vols , 1855-56), 
Island von seiner ersten Entdeckung hts zuin 
Untergang des Ficista^its (1874), Zur politi- 
schen Geschtchte Islands (1880) ; Kogle hetneerk- 
ninger til \oiges kirkenhistone (Christiania, 
1893). He also edited G uU-Th6r\s-kaga (1858) 
and a collection of legends entitled I slandische 
Volkssagen der Gcgenivart (1860) A catalogue 
of his library (2 vols ) w^as published at Mu- 
nich the 3 ’^ear following his death. For a more 
complete biography and critical estimate of his 
work, consult liis obituaiy by Golther in the 
Zeitschnft fur deutsche Philologie, vol xxxv 
(Halle, 1903). 

MAU'RETA'NIA, or Mau'bita'nia (Lat, 
Gk. Maupoeo-i'a, Maurousia, from gaOpos, mauros, 
black) The ancient name of the most noith- 
western part of Africa (Map* Rome, B 3). It 
was so called from the Mauii or Maurusii, a 
general designation for its numerous tribes At 
the time of its greatest expansion it includ(Hl the 
present Morocco and more than tw’^o-thirds of 
Algeria, extending from the Atlantic to the 
Ampsaga River (Wady el Kebir). Among the 
kings of Mauretania w^ere Bocchus I, the fathei- 
111 -law of Jugurtha, Bocchus II, who espoused 
the cause of Cscsar against the Pompeians, for 
which his territory was considerably enlarged, 
and Juba II, the son of the Pompeian partisan 
Juba I of Numidia Under the Emperor Claud- 
ius it w'as made a Roman province and divided 
into Mauietania Ca^sarcnsis and Mauretania 
Tingitaiia, separated by the Mulucha (Muluya) 
River The country w^as noted for its extraordi- 
naiy fertility, and its upland plains, stretching 
from the Atlas Mountains to the sea, supplied 
Italy with grain. From the hands of the Ro- 
mans it passed in succession to the Vandals, the 
Byzantines, and the Arabs. Consult Cambridge 
Medioeval History, vol. 11 (New York, 1913) 
Sec Babbaby States. 

On Oct 18, 1904, the Civil Territory of Maure- 
tania (Fr Mauritame) was organized as a 
part of the Go\ ernment General of French West 
Africa This territory extends fiom the French 
colony of Senegal (separated therefrom by the 
Senegal River ) along the Atlantic to the Spanish 
colony of Rio de Oro; thence it stretches north- 
eastward, in winch direction its boundary is not 
definitely determined; eastward of its southern 
part lies the French colony of Upper Senegal 
and Niger Mauretania comprises a large part 
of the western Sahara and embraces the moun- 
tainous regions of Tagant and Adrar (the latter 
not to be confused with the region known as 
Adrar in the Military Territory of the Niger). 
For the most part Mauretania is a low-lying 
country of sandy plains or dunes, with no per- 
manent streams As the northeast boundary is 
not fixed, the area can be estimated only ar- 
bitrarily. This is stated at 893,700 square kilo- 
meters (about 345,000 sejuare miles). The 
number of inhabitants is unknown, and estimates 
appearing in contemporary official publications 


vary greatly; e.g., the French Annuaire sta- 
tistique, published in 1913, places the popula- 
tion at 225,000, whereas Annumres of the Gov- 
ernment General of French West Africa, pub- 
lished botli before and after that date, place it 
at about 600,000 In the south a strip of country 
from 6 to 25 miles broad bordering the Senegal 
River IS rendered fertile by numerous pools, and 
here some cultivation, especially of millet, is 
cairied on by the negro inhabitants These 
people are of the same laces as those in Sene- 
gal — Yolofs, Peuhls, Toucouleurs, Sarakol<^s, 
wdio dwell in villages along the river. The bulk 
of the population is Moorish, being a mixture 
of Arabs and Berbers With the exception of 
palm-tending groups, the Moors of Mauretania 
are mostly nomads, engaged principally in glaz- 
ing They are all Mohammedans, many of th(*m 
Sufistic The principal towms or villages include 
Port-Etienne, Boutilimit, Alcg, Moudjeria, Kaedi, 
Atar, Selibaby, Tidjikdja, etc. Trade, earned 
on by caravan, is largely in the nature of bai- 
ter. Mauretania is administered by a commis- 
sioner, resident at Saint-Louis in Senegal Pil- 
laging bands are not uncommon in the territory, 
and there have been numerous minor upiihiiigs 
MAURI. See Maubetania, Moobs 
MAURICE, ma'ils (Flavius Tiberius Mau- 
Ricius) (e 539-602) Byzantine Emjieioi from 
582 to 602. lle.w*as descended from an ancient 
Roman family During the reigns of Justin II 
and Tiberius II Maurice w’as in the militan serv- 
ice and in 578 was appointt*d by the latter Em- 
peror to the command of the aimv sent against 
the Persians In 582 he obtained the rare honor 
of a triumph at Constantinople, became the son- 
in-law of 1 iberius II, and in August of the same 
year succeeded him on the tin one Immediately 
after his accession the Persians invaded the 
Byzantine territories, a fierce contest of nine 
years’ duration ensued, w’hieh, chiefly owing to 
the internal convulsions that distracted Peisia, 
resulted in favor of the Byzantines The King 
of IVisia, Khosru II (qv), driven from his 
throne, fled to the Byzantines, an army w'as im- 
mediately assembled, and in 591 Khosru w’as 
restored to his throne, giving up to Maurice the 
fortresses of Daras, Martyropolis, and J’ersar- 
menia. In 599 the Avars demanded ransom 
money for 12,000 soldiers wdiom they held as 
prisonei s. The Emperor refused to ransom 
them and they were consequently put to de.ith 
This excited a deep resentment in tlie army, and 
in 602, when the Emperor ordered his tioops to 
take up their winter quarters on the north side 
of the Danube, they broke out into open revolt, 
proclaimed Phocas Emperor, and inaiched upon 
Constantinople. Maurice with all his family 
and manv of his friends was put to deatli on 
Nov. 27, 602 Consult J B. Bury, Later Homan 
Empire (New York, 1899), and Edw^ard Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
edited by J B. Bury (London, 1912) 

MAURICE, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau, commonly styled Maurice of Nassau 
(1567-1625). Stadhoider of the Netherlands, 
and one of the distinguished generals of his age 
He was the son of William the Silent, founder 
of the Dutch Republic, and was born at Dillen- 
burg in Nassau in 1567 After the assassina- 
tion of his father in 1584 the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand, and later Utrecht, elected 
him their stadhoider (1590) He was also 
President of the Council of State. A great poi- 
tion of the Netherlands was still in the hands 
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of the Spaniards; and though during the first 
part of his administration he was unsuccessful, 
later Maurice rapidly wrested cities and fort- 
resses from the enemy. In 1591 Zutphen, 
Deventer, Nimeguen, and other places fell into 
the hands of the Dutch, in 1593 Gertruyden- 
berg and m 1594 the Province of Groningen In 
1597, with the help of some English auxiliaries, 
]V[aurice defeated the Spaniards at Turnhout in 
Brabant and in 1600 won a splendid victory at 
Nicuwport In 1604, howevei, Ostend, after a 
siege of three years, surrendered to the Span- 
iards Finally in 1609 Spain agreed t^> a truce 
of 12 years, which meant the practical achieve- 
ment of their independence by the Dutch In 
1621 the struggle w'as renewed Maurice from 
political motives was the bitter enemy of Barne- 
veldt (qv ), whose deatli he caused. This is 
the only stain on his memory. Consult. G 
Groen van Prinsteier, Maurice et Barneicldt 
(Utrecht, 1875) , hi O. M. Nutting, The Days 
of Prince Maurice (Boston, 1894) , J L Motley, 
Life and Death of John of Barneveldt (2 vols. 
New Yoik, 1002) 

MAURICE, Duke and Elector of Saxony 
(1521-53) He vas the eldest son of Duke 
Henry the Pious of tlie Albertine line He was 
bom at Fieiburg, March 21, 1521, inairied in 
1541 Agnes, daughter of the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, and later in tlie same year succeeded 
his father in the Duchy of Saxony. He was 
early involved in disputes with his cousin, the 
Elector Jolin Frederick of tlie Ernestine line 
though a Piotestant, he did not loin the Schmal- 
kalden League ( q v ) , and w’as finally "won 
over by the Einpeior Charles V, wdio, preparing 
to crush German Protestantism by force of arms, 
promised him (June 10, 1546) the possessions 
of the Ernestine line and the electoral dignity 
as soon as John Frederick, wdio w^as one of the 
leaders of the League, should he dispossessed 
He invaded electoral Saxony (1546), but w^as 
driven fiom it and from his owm domains, and 
only saved by the timely assistance of the 
Emperor and the Duke of Alva, who at the 
battle of Muhlberg (1547) annihilated the army 
of the Schmalkalden League and took John 
Frederick prisoner Maurice now became luler 
of the whole of Saxony, with the electoial dig- 
nity The imprisonment of Philip of Hesse, 
w’hom Maurice had pievailed upon to submit to 
the Enqieror, was the fiist cause of estiange- 
ment between Charles and Maurice I he at- 
tempts of the Emperor to increase his own pre- 
ponderance supplied another, a further source 
of trouble was the refusal of the Empeior to 
hand over to Maurice the episcopal territories 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, the prospect of 
whose possession had been held out to him, in 
addition Maurice w'as alarmed for the safety of 
Protestantism. The new Elector gradually came 
to see that his close alliance with the Emperor 
w^as alienating from him the affections of hi'^ 
Protestant subiects He accordingly abandoned 
the cause of the Emperor with as little scruple 
as he had formerly sacrificed the interests of his 
relatives and coreligionists, and arranged an 
alliance against Charles V, comprising a num- 
ber of German princes and Henry II of France, 
to whom the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun were promised as a reward for his assist- 
ance. In March, 1552. Maurice suddenly ap- 
peared with an army in south Germany and 
compelled the Emperor, who was then at Inns- 
bruck, to take refuge in flight, leaving to his 


brother Ferdinand the conduct of negotiations. 
Finally, at a convocation of the electors and 
princes of the Empire at Passau, the terms of a 
treaty of peace were arranged, in which it was 
agreed that the Lutheran states should be free 
to maintain their mode of worship In the 
summer of 1553 Maurice took the fleld against 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg-Culmbach, 
who had refused to accede to the terms of the 
Treaty of Passau and was raiding the Rhine 
bishoprics and Franconia. He was fatally 
wounded in the battle at Sievershausen, July 9, 
dying July 11. Although but 32 years of age, 
he had established his reputation as one of the 
ablest diplomats, administrators, and generals 
of his time; but he united with a most agree- 
able personality a dissimulation and bad faith 
which lost him the confidence of both parties 

Consult: F A. von Langenn, Montz, Hcr'^og 
und Churfurst zu Hachsen (Leipzig, 1841); 
Prutz, ‘‘Moritz von Sachsen,” in Der neue Plu- 
tarch, vol. IX (lb., 1882) ; S Issleib, “Moritz 
von Sachsen als protestantischer Furst,” a short 
study in Hammlung gemeinverstancUichcr ivis- 
senschafthcher Vortrage (Hamburg, 1898) ; 
Camhitdgc Modern Histori/, vol. ii (Cambridge, 
1904), containing a bibliography His Poll- 
tische Korrespondenz w’as published by E Bian- 
denburg (Leipzig, 1900-04) See Reformation; 
Saxojny 

MAURICE, mo'ris, Arthur Bartlett (1873- 
) An American editor, born at Rahw^ay, 
N. J., and educated in Paris, at Richmond Col- 
lege (Va ), and at Princeton He served as an 
editor of the Woodbridge (N. J.) Register in 
1895, as city editor of the Elizabeth (N J ) 
Daily Herald in 1896, and as special writer for 
the New York Commercial Advertiser in 1897- 
98. Of the Bookman he was joint editor from 
1899 to 1909 and editor thereafter. He con- 
tributed to tlie New International Encycijo- 
PiEDiA and 18 author of Kew York in Fiction 
(1901) and History of the Nineteenth Century 
in Caricature (1904), with F T Coopei 

MAURICE, (John) Frederick Denison 
(1805-72) An English author and divine, born 
at Norniandstoii, the son of a Unitarian clergy- 
man He studied at Cambridge and became en- 
gaged in literary vork in London. Influenced 
by Colei idge and others, he decided to become a 
clergyman in the Established church He went 
to Oxford and took his M A degree and was or- 
dained in 1831 His first position was the 
curacy of r>uddi*nhall In 1836 he became chaji- 
lain of Guy’s Hospital, London; in 1840 profes- 
sor of history and English literature at King’s 
College and in 1846 of divinity in this school, 
losing these last positions in 1853 because of his 
supposedly radical religious vie\vs He was 
chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, 1846-60; incumbent 
of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, 1860-69, 
professor of moral philosophy at Cambridge 
from 1800 until his death, which occurred in 
London, April 1, 1872 At the time of his death 
theie was probablv no clergyman in England 
more deeply revered and loved by the people, 
and within the Church he had become the head 
of the Broad Church party and had a large 
following among the younger men He founded 
the Working Men’s College in London in 1854 
and became its principal He wrote one novel, 
Eustace Conway (18.34) Other works are: 
The Kingdom of Christ (1838) ; Religions of the 
Woild (1847) ; Moral and Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy (1850-57) ; Prophets and Kings of the Old 
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Testament (1853) ; Umty of the New Testament 
(1854) ; Ecclesiastvcal History of the First and 
Second Centuries (1854); Patriarchs and Law- 
givers of the Old Testament (1855) ; Epistle of 
8t. John (1857); The Word Eternal (1863); 
Conscience (1868); Social Morality (1869). 
Consult; Sir J. Frederick Maurice, Lvfe of F D, 
Maurice, chiefly Told in his Own Letters ( 2 vols , 
New York, 1884) ; C F. G. Masterman, Frederick 
Denison Maurice (London, 1907) ; also R. H. 
Hutton, in Essays on Some of the Modem Q Hides 
of English Thought in Matters of Faith (New 
York, 1887), F M. Brookfield, in Cambridge 
Apostles (lb, 1906). 

MAT7BICE, Sib John Fbedexick ( 1841- 
1912). An English soldier, born in London. He 
studied at Addiscombe College and Woolwich 
Academy and entered the Royal Artillery in 
1861 He was private secretary to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in the Ashanti campaign of 1873-74, 
served in the Zulu War in 1880, was deputy 
assistant adjutant general of the Egyptian ex- 
pedition in 1882, and was brevetted colonel m 
1885 In 1885-92 Maurice was professor of mil- 
itary history at the Staff College and in 1895 
he was promoted to major general His reputa- 
tion depends chiefly on his military writings, 
which include Hostilities without Declaration 
of War (1883), Popular History of Ashanti 
Campaign (1874) , a life of his father, Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice (1884) , The Balance of 
Military Power in Europe (1888) ; War (1891) , 
National Defenses (1897); Diary of Sir John 
Moore (1904) ; an official History of the War in 
South Africa, 1899-1902 (4 vols, 1906-10). 

MAURICE, Saint. See Legion, Theban 

MAURICE, Thomas (1754-1824) An Eng- 
lish scliolar and historian, born at Hertford 
He was a pupil of Dr Parr in an academy at 
Stanmore and afterward entered St John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, but the next year removed to Uni- 
versity College, where he graduated in 1773 
Appointed curate of Woodford in Essex, he re- 
signed in 1785 for a pastorate at Epping In 
1798 he was appointed by Earl Spencer vicar of 
Wormleighton in Warwickshire and in the same 
year was appointed keeper of manuscripts in the 
British Museum. In 1800 he received the pen- 
sion left vacant by the death of the poet Cowper 
and in 1804 was presented by the Lord Chancel- 
lor to the vicarage of Cudham in Kent. A 
learned Orientalist, he published a voluminous 
work on Indian Antiquities (7 vols., 1793-1800). 
In addition he wrote History of Hindustan (2 
vols, 1795-98) and a Modem History of Hindu- 
stan (1802-10) His Memoirs, published at 
London (1820-22), give a good account of the 
progress of Indian literature in Britain during 
the preceding 30 years 

MAURICE OF SAXONY. A French soldier 
generally known as Marshal Saxe. See Saxe, 
Maubice, Count of 

MAURICIUS, ma-rish'i-us, Flavius Tibe- 
bius a Byzantine Emperor. See Maubice. 

MAU'RITA^IA. See Maubetama. 

MAURITIA, ma-rish^i-a (Neo-Lat., so called 
in honor of Prince Maurice of Nassau) A 
genus of palms, all natives of the hottest parts 
of America. Some of them, like M,auritia vini- 
fera, the wine or buriti palm ( q v ) , have lofty 
columnar smooth stems; others are slender and 
armed with strong conical spines. The miriti 
palm (Mauritia flexuosa) grows to the height 
of 100 feet, or even 150 feet in river deltas; it 
has very large leaves on long stalks. The stem 


and leafstalks are utilized for various purposes. 
The fibre from the young leaves is extensively 
used for cordage and in the manufacture of ham- 
mocks. Sago is obtained from the stems A 
beverage is made from the fruit, as from that 
of the buriti palm and several other species. 

MAURITIUS, mg-rlsh^-us (named in honor 
of Maurice of Nassau), formerly Ile de Fbance. 
A British island in the Indian Ocean, 550 miles 
east of Madagascar, between long 57® and 58® 
E and lat 19® and 20® S (Map* Africa, K 7). 
Its area is 720 square miles. The coasts are 
low, except at three points where the mountains 
reach them The surface rises in the interior to 
a plateau, surmounted by three groups of moun- 
tains with other outlying elevations Extinct 
craters testify to the volcanic origin of the 
island, Mhich, however, is fringed wuth coral 
reefs. The highest peaks are Pitou de la Riviere 
Noire (2711 feet) and Ponce (2650 feet) The 
coasts, although well indented, aie difficult of 
access on account of the numerous coial reefs 
by whicli they are surrounded The only good 
harbor is Port Louis, on the northwest coast, 
which 18 sheltered by coral reefs The rivero 
are short and unfit for navigation The climate 
18 considerably tempered by the mountainous 
character of the island There is about 10® 
difference between the temperature in the in- 
terior and that of^ the coast regions The mean 
annual temperature at Port Louis, the capital 
and largest town, is about 79° F The rainfall 
varies from 145 inches pei year in the south- 
east to 31 in the west The island has suffered 
considerably from hurricanes and fever epi- 
demics The jircsent flora is almost entirelv 
foreign, although some of the plants were intro- 
duced so long ago that they have come to be 
considered indigenous The fauna of Mauritius, 
never very extensive, has been still more im- 
jioverished by the total destruction of the once 
magnificent forests, which have been replaced 
with jdantations Most of the domestic animals 
are of foieign origin Among the extinct species 
may be mentioned the dodo ( q v ) and several 
other birds whose inability to fly was the cause 
of their early extermination Mauritius has a 
fertile although somewhat stony soil, adapted 
for the cultivation of the chief tropical products 
Cane sugar has been the staple of the island for 
a very long period, and it is mainly by the sugar 
crop that the economic condition of the island 
IS determined. Formerly nearly all the expoit 
sugar went to Europe, but this outlet has been 
largely closed in recent years by the competition 
of European beet sugar If the British East 
Indian maikets had not been opened in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, the sugar in- 
dustry would have been ruined Other products 
of minor importance are cereals, cotton, pepper, 
indigo, coconuts, vanilla, drugs, and tea The 
commeice of Mauritius is chiefly with the 
United Kingdom and the British colonies Tn 
1902 imports were valued at Rs 31,143,520 
(rupee=32 444 cents), of which Rs 8,218,420 
from the United Kingdom, in 1912, Rs 32,266,- 
707, of which Rs 11,569,227 from the United 
Kingdom. Exports in 1902 and 1912 respec- 
tively were valued at Rs 36,389,130 and Rs.37,- 
184,189, of which Rs 4,365,350 and Rs 4,466,656 
to the United Kingdom The imports are 
mainly grain ( rice, wheat, etc ) , cotton goods, 
wine, coal, hardware, and manure Ordinarily 
about nine-tenths of the export value represents 
sugar; the sugar export in 1912 amounted to 
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206,677 metric tons, with estimated value of 
R8.34,900,000 The value of the aloe-fibre ex- 
port in 1912 was Rb. 681,978. Minor exports 
are molasses, rum, coconut oil, and vanilla. 
Port Louis IS connected by steamship lines with 
Marseilles (France) and Colombo (Ceylon), as 
well as with England via the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is frequent communication by both sail 
and steamer with Madagascar, Natal, Reunion, 
India, Australia, etc ; most vessels plying be- 
tween Europe and India via the Cape of Good 
Hope toucli at Port Louis Mauritius has 130 
miles of railway comprised in seven lines, all 
owned and operated by the government. 

Under the constitution as amended in 1884-85 
the colony is administered by a Governor as- 
sisted by an executive council of 4 ex-oflficio 
members There is a legislative council of 27 
members, 8 being ex-officio, 9 nominated by the 
Governor, and 10 elected The right of suffrage 
is contingent on certain property qualifications 
The law is based on the Code Napoleon and 
other French laws modified by colonial ordi- 
nances 

The estimated population of Mauritius in 1767 
was 19,000, and in 1837, 134,000; the census of 
1881 returned 359,874, 1891, 370,588, 1901, 

380,040, 1911, 377,083 Of the total in 1911, 
370,393 uere retuined for the island of Mauri- 
tius and 0090 for the dependencies Of the 
370,393, the number of persons of European, 
African, or mixed descent was 108,844 Jndo- 
Mauritians, i e , persona of East Indian descent 
born in Mauritius, 222,361 , other Indians, 35,526 
(it IS piobable that a number of old Indian 
immigrants returned themselves as Indo-Maiiri- 
tians) , (’hinese, 3062 The military, included 
in the total 377,083, numbered 1602 Indians 
and persons of Indian descent constituted about 
70 per cent of the population The Indian popu- 
lation dates from the emancipation of the slaves 
(about 66,000) in 1834-39 As many of the 
freed slaves were unwilling to work on the 
estates of their former masters, the latter in- 
vited immigration from India, which, except for 
occasional temporary stoppages, continued until 
1910 The Indo-Mauiitians are now predomi- 
nant in commerce and agriculture, and the 
amount of land held by them as small planters 
is increasing Tlie white population is largely 
French In 1911 Roman Catholics numbered 
about 122,000 and Protestants about 7000 In 
recent years a great part of Port Louis, the 
capital, has passed from European to Indian or 
Chinese ownerslnp, and the population of the 
city has somewhat declined, in 1911 it had, 
\Mth suburbs, 50,060 inhabitants (See Port 
Louts ) The second largest town is Curepipe, 
with 17,173 inhabitants in 1911, Mahebourg 
had 3505 Primary education is free, but not 
compulsory In 1912 primary education was 
provided in 60 government schools, with 9522 
pupils (average attendance, 5775), and 89 aided 
schools, with 11,987 pupils (7635). Relative 
numbers of the pupils according to religion were • 
Roman Catholics, 62.06 per cent; Anglicans, 
2.32; other Christians, 0 98; Mohammedans, 
10 59; Hindus and others, 2405 The Royal 
College provides secondary instruction. 

The dependencies of Mauritius include various 
small islands in the Indian Ocean Of these, 
the most important is Rodrigues, in lat 19** 44' 
S and long 63° 34' E., 344 nautical miles from 
Mauritius. It has an area of 42 square miles 
and a population (1911) of 4829. Diego Garcia 


(pop., 517) is the most important of the Oil 
Islands group. Other dependencies are the 
Cargados Islands, Chagos Islands, and Eagle 
Islands 

Mauritius was discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1505 and remained in their possession until 
1598, when it was ceded to the Dutch, who gave 
it its present name. Aside from erecting a fort 
at Grand Port, one of the smaller trading ports, 
the Dutch did no more for the settlement of the 
island than their predecessors and finally aban- 
doned it in 1710. The island was soon taken 
over by the French and under their rule began 
to develop, especially during the second half of 
the eighteenth century. During the war between 
France and England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the island was captured by 
England and was formally ceded by France in 
1814 

Bibliography. Martin, The British Posses- 
sions tn Africa, vol iv (London, 1834) , Unien- 
ville, Statistique de Vile Maurice et ses depend- 
ances (Mauritius, 1886) , Adrien d'Epinay, 
Renseignements pour servir d Vhistoire de Vile 
de France (ib, 1890), N Decotter, Q^oqraphie 
de Maurice et de scs d^pendanccs (ib, 1891), 
Chalmers, A History of Currency in the British 
Colonies (London, 1893) ; J F. Anderson, The 
Sugar Industry of Mauritius (ib, 1899); C 
Keller, Madagascar, Mauritius, and Other East 
African Islands (ib, 1900), The Mauritius 
Almanac (Mauritius, annual) , Annual Colonial 
Reports (London) , The Mauritius Civil List 
(Port Louis, semiannual). 

MAURITIUS AND LAZARUS, Order of. 
An Italian order of merit with five classes, 
originally an eccU^siastical order founded by 
Amadeus VTTI of Savov in 1434 It w^as sup- 
pressed in 1802, restored by Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia in 1816, and reconstituted by Victor 
Emmanuel TI in 1868 

MAUROCORDATOS See Mavbocordatos. 

MAUROMICHALIS, mav'rg-me-Ka'l^s. See 
Mavromichalis. 

MAURRAS, mO'ra', Charles Marie Pho- 
Tius ( 1868- ) . A French critic and journal- 

ist, born at Martigues and educated at the Col- 
lege Catholique of Aix. He founded with Mor^as 
(qv.) the Ecole Romane Francjaise A leader in 
the fight against romanticism, m the reaction 
towards a neoclassical tradition, he contributed 
to numerous review’s and from 1894 to 1900 was 
literary critic for the Laroiisse Encyclopiedia 
He wrote* Jean Mor^as (1891), he chemin de 
paradis (1895), LMdAe de la decentralisation 
(1898) ; Trois idees pohtiques Chateaubriand, 
Michelet, Sainte-Beuve (1898), Les amants de 
Vemse George Sand et Musset (1902); Jules 
Lemaitre et son ami (1903), with Boncour, 
L* Avenir de Vintelligence (1905); Le dilemme 
de Marc Sanguier essai sur la ddmocratie re- 
ligieuse (1906), Kiel et Tanger (1910); La 
politique reltgteuse (1912); Enquite sur la 
monarchic (1913). 

MAU^US, Rabanus. a German theologian. 
See Rabanus Maurus. 

MAURUS, ma'rtis. Saint (?494-584). He 
was born in Rome about 494. He w’as of a 
noble family and was placed by his father, 
Equitius, under the tutelage of * St Benedict, 
who sent him to Gaul Here he founded the 
monastery of Glanfeuil, or Saint-Maur-sur- 
Loire, in 543, over w’hich he presided for 40 
years He died in 584, and his day is January 
15. The Congregation of Saint-Maur has done 
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a great work in reforming the monastic orders 
<ind in ecclesiastic liteialure. 

MAUBUS, Tebentianus See Tebentianus 
Maueus. 

MATJKTT^SII. Sec Maureiania 

MAUBY, mft're, Dabkey Herndon ( 1822- 
1900) An American soldier and author, born 
at Fredericksburg, Va He graduated at the 
University of Virginia in 1841, studied law, and 
afterward went to West l*oint, where he gradu- 
ated in 1840. He served in the Mexican War 
and was brevetted first lieutenant for gallantry 
at Ccrio Gordo. From 1847 to 1850 he was as- 
sistant professor of geography and ethics, and 
from 1850 to 1852 of infantry tactics at West 
Point. He then served in the West and was 
su])crintendent of cavaliy instruction at Carlisle 
Barracks iii 1858. While serving as assistant 
adjutant general in New Mexico in 1861 he was 
discharged from the army and entered the Con- 
federate service as colonel. After the battle of 
Pea Kidge he was promoted brigadier general 
and opposed Grant during the Van Dorn raid. 
He also met Sherman successfully in the latter’s 
attack on Vicksbuig in 1802 Later he was pro- 
moted niajoi general and was placed in command 
of tlie Department of Tennessee. At the end of 
the war he w^as m command of the Department 
of the Gulf and surrendered on May 24, 1805. 
In 1S08 he organized the Southern Historical 
Society Fiom 1880 to 1889 he served as United 
States Minister to Colombia. His writings in- 
clude tilirmtsh Drill for Mounted Troops 
(1859), R( collections of a Virginian in the 
Mexican, Indian, and Civil Wars (1894) , Young 
People* s History of Virginia and Virginians 
(1904). 

MAXJBY, mO'rg', Jean Siffbein (1746-1817). 
A French prelate, the son of a shoemaker, boin 
at Valrfias in the Department of Vaucluse, 
France He studied for the priesthood at Avi- 
gnon and went to Pans at the age of 20 as 
alil)^ prdeepteur. He soon made himself known 
as an eloquent panegyrist, became a favorite 
preacher at the court, and was appointed to the 
abbey of Fr6nade. Tie was elected also to a seat 
in the French Academy (1785) In 1789 he was 
chosen deputy of the clergy to the States-Gen- 
eral, where he was piominent in defense of the 
church and royalty, and with great vigoi, skill, 
and eloquence opposed the revolutionary meas- 
ures until the flight of Louis XVI. At the dis- 
solution of the Constituent Assembly he left 
France in 1792, and at the invitation of Pius VI 
took up his residence in Rome, where he was 
received with great honor. In 1794 he was made 
Archbishop of Niciea in partihus, extra nuncio to 
the Diet at Frankfort, Cardinal, and Bishop of 
Montefiascone. On the invasion of Italy by the 
French in 1798 he fled in disguise to Venice and 
thence to St. Petersburg. Returning in 1799, he 
was appointed by the Count of Provence, after- 
ward Louis XVIII, his Ambassador to the holy 
see. Becoming reconciled to Napoleon, he re- 
turned to France in 1806 In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Paris, and his refusal to 
abdicate this office at the command of Pius VII 
cost him six months’ imprisonment at Rome 
after the Restoration. Maury published a trea- 
tise entitled Essai sur Vdloquence de la chaire 
(1810). 

MAUBY, mou'rg, Juan MabIa (1772-1845). 
A Spanish poet, born at Malaga He studied 
abroad, both in France and England, and on his 
return to Spain took part in the War of the 


French Occupation. He was a supporter of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and was afterward exiled and 
died in Pans. His works include: La agreswn 
Iritdnica (1806), UEspagne podtique (1826- 
27), Esvero y Almedora (1840), a poem in 
tM elve cantos. 

MAXJBY, ino'rfi', Louis Ferdinand Aufbed 
(1817-92). A French scholar and archseologist, 
born at Mcaux, Seine-et-Marne. In 1860 he was 
made librarian at tlie Tuileries. He was ap- 
pointed professor of history and morality at the 
College of France in 1862 and was general direc- 
tor of the archives from 1868 until 1888, when 
he retired. He assisted Napoleon III in his 
Histoire de Jules Cesar and himself published. 
Essai sur les Idgcndes pieuscs du woycn age 
(1843) ; Les fdes du moyen age, rechetches sur 
leur origine (1843) , Histoire des religions de la 
Grece antique (1857-59) ; Croyances ct legcndcs 
de Vantiquitd (1863) , Les foiets de la Gaule et 
de Vancienne France (1867) , Expos6 dcs piogiCs 
de Varchdologie (1867), La tcnc ct Vhomme 
(1869). 

MATT^BY, Matthew Fontaine (1806-73). 
An American naval officer and hydrographer, 
boin 111 Spottsylvania Co., Va. He studied at 
Ilarpeth Academy in Tennessee until 1825, when 
he was appointed midshipman in the navy. The 
next year he was an officer on the Vincennes 
during her voyage around the w orld. Crippled for 
the rest of his life by fracturing his leg in 1839, 
he was appointed to the Na\al Ob8er\a1ory and 
Ilydiographic Office in Washington. Theie he 
made a study of old ships’ logs, the result of 
which was a senes of Mind and Current Charts 
that w^ere of incalculable benefit to na\igators 
There also he prepared his Physical Gcoqtaphy 
of the Sea and its Meteorology (1855) In 1853 
he was promoted to the rank of commander 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he ofieied his 
sei vices to the Confedeiacy, and was sent (1802) 
on a mission to Europe, where he reinaiiied until 
tlie conclusion of jieace Ho then went to Mexico 
and w'as appointed commissioner of emigiation 
by Emperor Maximilian Upon the o>eitlirow 
of the Imperial regime Maury leturned to tlie 
United States and became professor ot physics 
at Virginia Military Institute Among his jmb- 
lications not previously mentioned aie Lettets 
on the Amazon and the Atlantic Slopes of South 
America (1853) and Lancs for Steamers Gloss- 
ing the Atlantic (1854). Consult Corbin, Life 
of Mattheu Fontaine Maury (London, 1888) 

MAUSEB, mou'zer. The name of two Ger- 
man inventors. Peter Paul (1838-1914) and 
his brother Wilhelm (1834-82) weie both born 
at Oberndorf, Wurttemberg, and both seemed 
employment in the arsenal of their native 
town The two bi others produced in 1863 a 
needle gun, w'hich they improved in 1865 In 
1867 they went to Li^ge, where they perfected, 
with the financial help of the American Norris, 
the breech -loading gun. Returning in 1809 to 
Oberndorf, they placed their invention before 
the Prussian government, which acquired the 
model in 1871, the “Mauser model 1871 ” To 
be able materially to profit by their inven- 
tion they bought in 1874 the arsenal at Obern- 
dorf, which later was changed into a stock 
company and taken up in 1897 by the Deutsche 
Waffen und Munitionsfabriken After 1874 they 
invented a pistol and (1879) a revolver and 
repeating rifle Soon they weie in a position to 
fill government contracts for rifles, supplying 
Servia, Turkey, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
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Sweden, Mexico, and several South American 
republics. Peter Paul Mauser is principally 
known for his invention of the Mauser maga- 
zine rifle (1897), which was adopted by the 
German and other armies, and for a magazine 
pistol. See Small Abms. 

XCAUSEB GUN. See Matjseb , Small Abms. 

MAU'SOLE^UM (Lat., from Gk. fiavffwXeiop, 
mausoleton, from MavawXos, Mausoloa), A se- 
pulchral monument of large size, containing a 
chamber in which urns or coflins are deposited. 
Tlie name is derived from the tomb erected at 
Halicarnassus to Mausolus, King of Cana, by 
his widow, Artemisia. (See Artemisia, 2 ) The 
work IS said to have been begun by Mausolus 
( 353 B c ) , and to have been com])leted by the 
artists after the death of Aitcmisia (c 350 bc.). 
It was one of the most magnificent monuments 
of the kind and was esteemed one of the seven 
wonders of the world The architects were 
Satyrus and Pythus or Pythis, and it is said 
tliat Scopas, Bryaxis, Timothcus (or, according 
to Vitruvius, PraxijLeles ) , and Leochares were 
employed on the sculpture It was described by 
Pliny and is mentioned by medueval writers, as 
late as the twelfth centuiy, in a manner that 
seems to imply that it was still uninjured. The 
upper part was overthrown, probably by an 
earthquake, in the course of the next tw’o cen- 
times, for, w’hen the Knights of St. John of 
fleiusalem, in 1402, took possession of the site 
of Halicarnassus, they used the ruins as a 
quarry in building their castle The interior 
was still iindistuibed, for in 1522, when repair- 
ing the castle and excaiating among the ruins 
for building materials, the knights discovercid a 
laige chamlior decorated with colored maibles, 
reliefs and columns Tliese w^ere all destroyed 
to furnish lime An inner cliamher contained a 
white marble sarcophagus. Fragments of the 
fiieze w’ere used to decoiate the castle walls, and 
in 1846 these w»ere obtained by 8ir Stratford 
Canning for the British Museum In 1856-58 
excavations conducted for the British govern- 
ment by Charles Thomas Newton (qv) led to 
ilie discovery of the lost site and the recovery 
of many fragments of architecture and sculp- 
ture. (Ste Budru:n.) The foundations and 
fragments, combined w'lth I’liny’s rather inade- 
quate notice, have led to at least 50 attempts to 
reconstruct the monument, but without any very 
conclusive lesult The ^Mausoleum consisted, ap- 
parently, of a lofty rectangular base or podium, 
about 230 by 250 feet, on w^hicli stood a chamber 
surrounded by an Ionic colonnade (the pteron) 
of 36 columns, this seems to have been sur- 
mounted by a pyramid of 24 steps, on the trun- 
cated apex of w^hich was a marble four-horse 
chariot Whether the colossal statues of Mau- 
solus and Artemisia were placed in the chariot 
or elsewhere in the building is a matter of dis- 
pute. The reliefs belong to three friezes and 
represent a battle of the Greeks and the Ama- 
zons, the contest between the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thse, and a chariot race. Their exact position in 
the building is uncertain, though the first is 
probably the frieze of the external Ionic order. 
In addition to the histories of Greek sculpture, 
consult* Newton, Hiatory of Diacoveriea at Mali- 
camaasusy CmduSy and Branchidas (London, 
1862-63) ; id.. Travels and Diacoveriea in the 
Levant (ib., 1865); Oldfield, in Archwologia, 
vols. liv, Iv (ib., 1895-96) ; Adler, Das Mausoleum 
ssu Hahkarnaa (Berlin, 1900); A H. Smith, 
Catalogue of Sculptuies in the British Museum, 
VoL. XV.— 18 


vol. ii (London, 1900), where the fragments are 
described and sketches of the proposed restora- 
tions are given; K. Baedeker, Konatantinopel, 
Balkanataaten, Kleinaaien, Arch/ipel, Cypem(2d 
ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

By extension the term is used to designate 
any monumental sepulchral edifice, whether an- 
cient or modern. Among the most important 
tomb structures of this sort the following may 
be mentioned. ( 1 ) The mausoleum of Augustus 
m the Campus Martius at Rome, a circular 
stone edifice nearly 300 feet in diameter, still 
partly extant. Its massive vaults were probably 
once covered by a mound of earth planted with 
trees. (2) Of Hadrian, now the Gastel Sant’ 
Angelo, on the right bank of the Tiber, also a 
vast circular structure, once richly adorned with 
statues and surmounted by a conical roof of 
stone. (3) Of Theodoric, at Ravenna, a stone 
structure externally circular, in two stories; 
only 30 feet in diameter, it is remarkable for 
its dome, composed of a single stone 36 feet in 
diameter. (4) Several remarkable domed struc- 
tures in India built under the Mogul emperors, 
of which tliree are especially important — the 
tomb of Mahmud at Bijapur, with a dome cover- 
ing a chamber 137 feet in diameter, of Humayun 
at Delhi, ot sandstone and marble, of the Shah 
Jehan at Agra, knowTi as the Taj Mahal (q.v.), 
the most beautiful of all mausolea, built about 
1650 largely of alabaster inlaid wuth precious 
and semiprecious stones. On the other hand, 
the mausoleum of Akbar at Secundra is an open 
structure in several diminishing terraces. (5) 
Of Napoleon 1 at Pans, the famed Dome of the 
Invalides (qv), built as a royal sepulchral 
chapel in 1675-1735, but internally remodeled in 
1843-52, with an open crypt to receive the re- 
mains of the exiled Emperor. (6) Of General 
Grant in Riverside Park, New York City, 
built by popular subscription to receive the 
bodies of the former President and his wife, and 
internally modeled somewhat after that of 
Napoleon. 

Sepulchial chapels and tomb mosques aie 
sometimes included under this title, as the tomb 
mosques of Cairo and the (unfinished) sepul- 
chral chapel of King Manoel at Belem in Portu- 
gal , but this is hardly a correct use of the term. 
On the other hand, the Imperial turheh of the 
Turkish sultans at Constantinople properly be- 
long in this category of mausolea; they are ira- 
piessive structures, especially those of Solyman 
and of Roxelana (Khourrem) in the precincts of 
the Suleimaniyeh See Augustus, Mausoleum 
OF; Grant, Ulysses Simpson; Hadrian, 
Tomb of 

MAUSOLUS. See Mausoleum. 

MAUVAISES TEEBES, m6-v&z' tfir' Sei' 
Bad Lands. 

MAUVE, mouv, Anton (1838-88). A Dutch 
landscape and animal painter, one of the most 
eminent of the nineteenth century. He was born 
at Zaandam, but his family removed to Haarlem 
when he was a boy, and Mauve studied there 
under the cattle painter Van Os, but he was 
chiefly self-taught Afterward he spent some 
time in Oosterbeek and later lived at The Hague 
and at the village of Laren. Mauve stands with 
Israels and the brothers Maris in the front rank 
of modern Dutch painters. His subjects are 
usually landscapes wdth cows, sheep, horses, or 
figures of peasants, and scenes on the seashore. 
They are simple, truthful, yet refined, and pos- 
sess that fine poetic quality which modern Dutch 
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art has inherited from the past. In the subtle 
appreciation of values and in the luminous qual- 
ity of his skies he has never been surpassed. He 
painted in oil and water color with equal ease, 
although hiB water colors are more spontaneous. 
Fine examples of his paintings in oil are 
“Heath near Laren” and “Milking Time,” both 
in the Rijks-Museum , “Spring” and “Autumn,” 
two fine sheep paintings, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and “Watering 
Horses” (National Gallery, London). Among 
his water colors two of the best known are “In- 
terior of a Barn” and “Shepherd and Flock” 
Before he was generally recognized in other coun- 
tries Mauve was highly esteemed in the United 
States, where liis paintings brought high prices, 
and where he is well represented in private col- 
lections ; eg, by five good cattle pieces in the 
collection of James G. Shephard. Consult Max 
Eooses, Dutch Painters of the Ntneteenth Cen- 
tury j vol 111 (London, 1898-1901), and Marius, 
Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century (ib, 
1908) 

MAUVEIN*. See Coal-Tae Coixirs 

MAV'ERICK, Peter ( 1780-1831 ) . An Amer- 
ican engraver and lithographer, born in New 
York City He was the son of Peter Rushton 
Maverick, etcher and engraver, from whom he 
learned his art He was a founder of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and one of the first 
engravers of note in America, and conducted 
a flourishing business in New York His plates, 
which are chiefly portraits, are deficient in tech- 
nique and lifeless in expression Among the best 
are Cervantes, Oliver Ellsworth, after Trum- 
bull, Henry Clay, after King (1822) , and An- 
drew Jackson, after Waldo Asher B Durand 
(qv ), the engraver, was his pupil, and his part- 
ner in 1817. 

IMEA^VIS (OF. mauvis, malvis, Fr mauviSj 
probably from Bret, milfid, milvid, miUhouid^ 
Corn melhuet, melhues, lark). Ihe song tliiush 
{Turd us musicus, or philomelus) of Europe is 
commonly known in Scotland as the mavis, and 
although this name is now rather uncommon in 
England, wliere “throstle” and “redwing” are 
more often heard, it has passed into literature 
to such an extent as to be well known wherevei 
English is spoken. (See Song Thrush.) In 
Scotland the missel thrush (qv ) is known as 
big mavis 

MAYOR, James (1854-1925). A Canadian 
economist He was born at Stranraer, Scotland, 
and was educated at ihe University of Glasgow 
In 1888 he was appointed professor of political 
economy and statistics in St. Mungo’s College, 
Glasgow He was also assistant editor of a tech- 
nical lournal, editor of the Scottish Art Review, 
and took part in university-extension work and 
in practical schemes for the economic better- 
ment of workmen He went to Canada in 
1892 and was appointed professor of political 
economy in Toronto University In addition to 
his professional duties he was intrusted by the 
British Board of Trade and the Canadian govern- 
ment, as well as by important charitable and 
economic organizations, with investigations of 
labor conditions, immigration, railway rates, 
copyright, gram production and transportation, 
and other similar subiects In making these 
investigations he traveled extensively in Amer- 
ica, Europe, and the Far East. He was special 
lecturer in economics in Punjab University, 
India, in 1914-15, and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada. His publications 


include: Wage Theories and Statistics (1888); 
Economic T^ory, and History Tables and 
grams (1890) ; Economic Study, and Public and 
Private Charity ( 1892 ) ; Report on Labour Colo- 
nies in Gernumy ( 1893 ) ; English Railway Rate 
Question (1894) , Handbook of Canada (1897) ; 
Notes on Art (1898); Report on Immigration 
into Canada from Europe (1900), Report on 
Workmen's Compensation A cts ( 1900 ) ; Papers 
on Municipal Affairs (1904) ; Report to British 
Board of Trade on the North-West of Canada 
(1905); Taxation of Corporations in Canada 
(1909), Railway Transportation in America 
(1909); Taxation in Ontario (1913) , Economic 
Survey of Canada (1913), Economics (1914), 
An Economic History of Russia (1914) ; A Short 
Economic History of Canada (1915) 

MAVROCORDATOS, ma'vrft-kOr-da'tjvs, Al- 
exander, Prince (1791-1865) A Greek states- 
man, born at Constantinople, of a Fanariote 
family celebrated for the part it has played in 
the affairs of Greece. He was a scholar and an 
ardent patriot and devoted himself vith single- 
ness of purpose to the cause of Greek independ- 
ence, for which he expended the bulk of his 
private fortune He prepared the Greek declara- 
tion of independence and the plan of a provi- 
sional government, w^as elected president of the 
first National Assembly (1822), and undertook 
the same vear an expedition to Epirus, which 
ended in the unsuccessful battle of Peta, but 
he distinguished himself by his bold and resolute 
defense of Missolonghi (1822-23) Notwith- 
standing the opposition of the party of Koloko- 
tronis and Demetrius Ypsilanti (see Koloko- 
TRONis; Ypsilanti) he w^as able afterw^ard to 
render important services to his country in the 
heroic defense of Navarino and Sphagia He was 
a steadfast admirer of English policy and in- 
stitutions and a fierce opponent of the pro-Rus- 
Bian government of Capo d’Tstria (qv ) After 
the accession of King Otho (1832) he was at 
dilTerent times a cabinet minister and ambas- 
sador at various courts In 1833 he was Prime 
Minister The leading feature of his policy — 
Ills endeavor to promote British influence* — made 
him at times very unpopular among his country- 
men At the outbreak of the Crimean War he 
became head of the cabinet, but resigned after 
remaining in office for little more than a yeai 
He died Aug. 18, 1865 Consult Oscar Browm- 
ing. History of the Modern World, vol i (New 
York, 1912). 

MAVROMICHALIS, mav'rft-mS-Ka'lgs A 
Greek princely family of Mama in the Morea 
Its more important members were Georgios, 
who led the Mainot revolt of 1770, Petros 
(1775-1848), often called Petro Bey, who be- 
came Bev of Maina in 1816, led the revolt of 
1821 in the Morea, became president of the Con- 
gress of Astros in 1822, and as leader of the 
Hellenic party opposed Capo d’lstria and his 
Russian policy and was imprisoned in Nauplia; 
and his brother Konstantinos and son Georgios, 
who had fought bravely in the war of independ- 
ence and who in 1831 assassinated Capo dTstria 
to avenge the imprisonment of Petro Bev 
Georgios was court-martialed and executed and 
Konstantinos was killed by the President’s fol- 
lowers Petros was set at liberty by the new 
administration, and as a reward for his zealous 
support of Otho was made vice president of tiu* 
Council of State. A younger branch of the 
famil y is s till active in Greek politics. 

MAWER, mgr, Allen (1870-* ). An 
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English scholar, born at South Hackney He was 
educated at University College, London, where 
he won the Morley gold medal, at the University 
of London, and at Cambridge, where he was a 
fellow from 1905 to 1911. In 1905-08 he was 
lecturer in English in the University of Shef- 
field and in 19^08 became professor of English 
language and literature at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle. Examiner for the medieval and 
modern languages tripos at the universities of 
Leeds, Liverpool, and Wales, a member of the 
joint matriculation board of the northern uni- 
versities, vice president of the Viking Society 
and editor of its SagorBook and Year-Book^ he 
wrote “The Vikings*’ in Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature (1913) and edited Eng- 
lish classics 

MAWMOISINE, William. See Malvoisi^, 
William. 

MAW SEED {maw, AS. maga, Icel. magi, 
OHG. mago, Ger. Magen, stomach seed), A 
common name for poppy seed, which is given to 
cage birds, especially when they are molting 

MAWSON, m&^son. Sib Douglas (1882- 
) An Antarctic explorer and geologist who 
was born in Bradford, England, but early went 
to Australia, where he graduated (bachelor of 
mining engineering) from the University of Syd- 
nev in 1901 and (D.Sc ) in 1909 from the Uni- 
versitv of Adelaide At the latter institution he 
lectured on geology in 1905, having already ex- 
plored geologically the New Hebrides ( 1903) In 
Sliackleton’s (qv.) expedition, where he was one 
of the scientific staff, with David and Murray, 
he reached and determined the position of the 
south magnetic pole on Victoria Land Mawson 
oiganized and commanded the Australasian ex- 
pedition (1911-14) to explore Antarctic lands 
south of Australia, where three stations were 
to be occupied for scientific observations An 
intermediate station, equipped with wireless, 
was located on Macquarie Island (qv ), while 
the principal stations were on the continent of 
Antarctica. IVIawson occupied Commonwealth 
Bav, 67° S, 143° E, whence he discovered and 
explored King George V Land, from 138° to 
153° E, and southward to 70° 30' S, by jour- 
neys of 2400 miles, in which Ninnis and Mertz 
perished and Mawson himself had the narrowest 
of escapes Dr. Wild took station on Shackle- 
ton Oceanic Ice Cap (which extends from the 
continent 180 miles northward over the sea), 
in 66 8° S , 95° E , and discovered and explored 
Queen Mary Land, between 87° and 101° E., by 
sledge trips of 800 miles without disaster 
Geographically the continent of Antarctica, a 
high glacier-covered region, is now known to 
extend continuously between 86° E and 150° W 
The lands of Sabrina and Cote Clarie proved to 
be nonexistent While the expedition was un- 
able to reach Totten, Budd, and Knox Lands, 
Maw^son reported that Wilkes’s report of an Ant- 
arctic continent (1840) was fully confirmed, 
although at points oceanic ice caps and glaciers 
were mistaken by him for ice-clad lands. Maw- 
son fixed a fundamental meridian for Ad^lie 
Land, while at sea Davis located the continental 
slope through 55° of longitude, and discovered 
Mill Rise, a submarine ridge south of Tasmania 
Mawson’s discoveries are more important and 
extended than any other Antarctic explorations 
made in the early part of the twentieth century, 
and this despite the essentially scientific purpose 
of the expedition. Particularly valuable data 
were gathered regarding the forms of animal life 


in the region. In 1915 the officers and men of 
the expedition were awarded the Polar medal by 
King George. For his services Mawson was 
knighted in 1914. In 1915 he visited the United 
States to tell, with the aid of remarkable pic- 
tures, the story of his Antarctic experiences Be- 
sides geological works Mawson published an ac- 
count of the expedition of 1911-14 under the 
title The Home of the Blizzard (2 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1915). 

MAWSON, Thomas H(ayton) ( ’- ) 

An English landscape architect and expert in 
town planning. He studied architecture, arbori- 
culture, and horticulture and founded the house 
of T H Mawson and Sons, with offices in Van- 
couver as well as London and Lancaster. He 
was lecturer on landscape design at Liverpool 
University. The Mawsons laid out many elabo- 
rate gardens, notably those for Queen Alexandra 
of Denmark at Copenhagen, but their best-known 
work is city planning Among the towns for 
which they made plans are: Calgary and Banff, 
Alberta; Vancouver, British Columbia, and in 
Great Britain, Exeter, Dunfermline, Sheffield, 
Southport, Burslem, and Bolton. Mawson wrote, 
besides descriptions of many of these particular 
plans. The Art and Craft of Garden Making 
(1900; 4th ed, 1912), Civic Art (1911)— both 
elaborate books 

MAX, maks, Gabriel (1840- ). A Ger- 

man historical painter, of the Munich school 
He was born Julv 23, 1840, in Prague, the son 
of the sculptor Joseph Max (1803-54) After 
his father’s death he studied four years at the 
Academy of Prague, three years in that of Vi- 
enna, and from 1863 to 1869 under Piloty at 
Munich His first notable success was achieved 
by “The Christian Martyr” (1867), a maiden 
bound to a rude stone cross, at whose feet a 
young Roman patrician, returning at dawn from 
revelry, lays down a garland His next note- 
worthy productions were “The Nun in the 
Cloister Garden” (1SG9, Hamburg Gallery) and 
“The Anatomist (1869) — both strikingly sombre 
and pathetic and illustrative of the painter’s 
morbid tendencies His strongly individual art 
is often marred by an unwholesome combination 
of the sensational and the tragic He prefers a 
delicate and subdued scheme of color, and in 
some of his landscapes, as “The Spring Gale” 
and “Adagio,” he shows great poetic sensitive- 
ness Patient suffering is depicted in “The Blind 
Lamp Seller in the Catacombs” (1871) and in 
“Nydia,” the blind Thessalian flower girl of 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii (1874) One 
of his most touching pictures is “The Last 
Token” (1874, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York) The tragic element is best represented 
by “The Lion’s Bride” (1875, Manchester Mu- 
seum), probably his best-known work. The 
“Handkerchief of St Veronica” (1874) created 
a sensation as a pictorial phenomenon, the 
Saviour’s eyes appearing by turns to open and 
close The spiritualistic tendencies which he 
later developed are revealed in such paintings 
as “Spirit Greeting” (1879) and “The Clair- 
voyant of Prevorst” (Prague Museum). His 
illustrations for Goethe’s Faust and Wieland’s 
Oberon are well known, and his beautiful mysti- 
cal girls’ heads and madonnas also deserve men- 
tion Consult: Klemt, Gabriel Max und seine 
Werke (Vienna, 1887); Nicolaus Mann, Gabriel 
Max* Kunst und sevne Werke (Leipzig, 1888) ; 
Meissner in Die Kunst unserer Zeit (Munich, 
1899) 
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MAir^ Wilhelm August Albert Golgov 
Odo, Prince of Saxony (1870- ) A Ger- 

man Catholic theologian and authority on liturgy. 
Ihe son of King George of Saxony and the 
youngest brother of King Frederick Augustus 
III, he was born in Dresden and was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1896 He was professor of 
canon law and liturgiology in the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, until 1911, and in 1912 
became an instructor at the archiepiscopal semi- 
nary for priests in Cologne In 1914-15 he ivas 
at the front as a regimental chaplain with the 
Saxon army and was popular with the Saxon 
soldiers as “Chaplain Max.’' Many of his ser- 
mons were published, including several in French 
preached in Pans at various times Prince 
Max was one of the editors of the Patrologta 
Orientahs (1908 et seq ). His w’orks,^ mostly 
on liturgy and on the Eastern church, include 
Vorlesungen uher die onentahache Kirchenfrage 
(1907), Pttua Mtsaw Ecclesxarum Orxentaltum^ 
in five parts f^yro-Maronittcay Chalduica, Gro’ca, 
Aimcnica, Syriaca-Anttochena (1907-08); Pr®- 
lectiones de Liturgwa Orientahbus (1908-13), 
a revised edition (German) of Chrysostom’s 
homily on Matthew’s Gospel (1910-11), an 
edition of Chrysostom on the eucharisi (1910) ; 
Ephvsos und seine Rumen (1910); Der Berg 
Athos in Mazcdomcn (1910); an edition of 
Chrysostom on Genesis (1914) 

MAXENTIUS, maks-en^shi-us. Roman Em- 
peror. See Constantine I 
MAXENTIUS, Circus of. A circus (qv.) 
on the Appian Way, about 2 miles from Rome, 
dedicated to Divus Romulus, the young son of 
Maxentius, wiio died in 309 ad It was 530 
yards long by 86 yards in width and could 
accommodate, perhaps, 18,000 spectators Its 

ruins throw much light on the Circus Maximus 
and other early circuses Consult, for a dia- 
gram of it, W Smith, A Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, vol 1 , p. 432 (3d ed , 
Ijondon, 1890), and Baumeister, Denkmaler des 
klassischen Altertums, vol 1 , p. 694 (Munich, 
1889) 

MAX^T, Samuel Bell (1825-95). An 
American soldier, born at Tompkmsville, Ky- 
He graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1840 and served throughout the 
Mexican War In 1850 he began to practice 
law at Albany, Ky , but at the outbreak of the 
Civil War raised a Confederate regiment, be- 
coming its colonel , soon he was promoted briga- 
dier general He served under General Bragg, 
took part in the attack on Buell’s retreating 
army, and was at the first siege of Port Hud- 
son In 1863, having been assigned to the com- 
mand of Indian Territory, he organized an army 
of 8000, defeated Gen Frederick Steele, and 
captured his train of 227 wagons For these 
services he was promoted maior general In 
1874 he was elected United States Senator and 
in 1881 was recdected, serving as chairman of the 
(’ommitteo on Post Offices 
MAXIM. See Aphorism; Gnome; Maxims 
MAX^IM, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916). 
An engineer and inventor, born at Sangersville, 
Me, where he received his early education. 
After being apprenticed to a coach builder, he 
worked in a machine shop at Fitchburg, Mass , 
later becoming foreman of an instrument fac- 
tory After this he worked at the Novelty Iron 
Works and Shipbuilding Company in New York 
Meanwhile he had patented various improve- 
ments in steam engines and had put on the 


market an automatic gas machine In 1878 
he invented an improved incandescent lamp. 
In this field he made other important inventions, 
some of which were exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of 1881 In the meantime in 1880 he 
had gone to Europe and there proceeded to de- 
velop his most celebrated invention, the Maxim 
gun. (See Machine Gun.) This w^eapon is 
automatically loaded and fired by the energy of 
the recoil More than 100 international patents 
relating to petroleum and other motors, etc , 
w'ere taken out by him His inventions also 
included explosnes and ordnance materials 
For many years he was a member of the British 
ordnance firm of Vickers Rons and Maxim He 
bought an estate near Bexley, England, wliere 
he erected his laboratories and e\]u*rimental 
station and there carried on elaborate experi- 
ments in aeronautics (q.v ), constiuctiiig in 
1894 a large-pow’ci flying machine He became 
a naturalized citizen of Great Britain, alleging 
unfair tieatment of his inventions by the Ignited 
States government He was made Che\alier of 
the Legion of Honor and was knighted in 1901 
He published Aiiifictal and Katural Flight 
(1908) Consult his autobiography. My Life 
(New York, 1915). 

MAXIM, Hudson (18")3-1027). An Ameri- 
can inientor and engineer, born at Ornevilb*, 
Me He w^as educated in the local schools and 
at the Wesleyan Seminary, Kent's Hill Me , 
and devoted himself to the study of cheiiiistiy, 
engineering, and natural science, at the age of 
22 formulating an hypothesis of tlie compound 
nature of atoms. From 1883 to 1888 he was 
engaged in the printing and publishing business 
at Pittsfield, Mass , devising a process for print- 
ing daily papers in colors In 1888 he became 
interested in ordnance and explosives and was 
among the first to make smokeless powd(‘r in 
the United States Extending this business, he 
developed the multi perforated smokeless cannon 
powder, which is in use by the United States 
government; in 1901 he sold to the same go\ern- 
inent the secret of the high explosive, maximite 
(qv) Later inventions include ■\arious proc- 
esses connected with the electric fuinace, a 
detonating fuse for higli-explosive projectiles, 
automobile torpedoes, stabillite, a smokeless 
powder invented by him and developed by Inm 
in connection with the E I dil Pont de Nemours 
Powrder Company, motorite, a self- com bust ivc 
material for driving torpedoes, and a torpedo 
ram. He is author of The Snenre of Poetry 
and Philosophy of Language (1910) ; The Game 
of War (1912) , Chronology of Ahiation (1912) , 
Defenseless America (1915) 

MAXIMA AND MINIMA (Lat, neut pi. 
of maximus, greatest, and minimus, least). In 
mathematics, the greatest and the least values 
of variable quantities or magnitudes Strictly 
speaking, a maximum is not necessarily the 
greatest of all the possible values of a variable, 
it is a value which is greater than the values 
immediately preceding and following it in the 
series Similarly, a minimum, strictly defined, 
is a value wffiich is less than the values im- 
mediately preceding and following it Hence a 
function may have several maxima and minima, 
equal or unequal among themselves. Tims, in 
the aceompanying figure, a,, a., a^ are maximum 
values of the ordinates of / (a?), and 5„ b,* h* 
are minimum values The tangent of the angle 
which a line tangent at any point to the curve 
makes ivith the X axis is zero at a maximum 
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or minimum value of the ordinate. This means 
that the differential coefficient ^ ® 

CULUS), and hence the abscissas corresponding 



to the maxima and minima are the roots of 


dx 


= 0 . 


A function of two independent variables, 
/(jT, ty), has a maximum value when /(a?, t/) > 
f(x^h,y-^ k) for all small values of h and 
A', positive or negatne, and a minimum value 
when f{x, y) < f{x K y k). The condi- 
tions for maxima and minima in the case of a 


5u 


and 


= 0. 


function u of two variables are — = 0 

If A = z, B = r-r-j **'*^<1 C' = --T, 
ou dxSy 

the further conditions for a maximum are 
B^ < AC and A < 0, and for a minimum B* 
< AC and A > 0. When B^ = AC or A = B 
= 0 = 0, further investigation is necessary 

A few of the important propositions of plane 
maxima and minima are* (1) of all triangles 
formed with the same two given sides, that 
triangle is the maximum Avhose sides contain a 
riglit angle, (2) of all isoperimetric triangles 
(those of equal perimeters) on the same base, 
the isosceles is the maximum; (3) of all isoperi- 
metric triangles, that which is equilateral is the 
maximum, (4) of all triangles having the same 
base and area, the isosceles has the minimum 
perimeter, (5) if a line of given length be bent 
and its ends joined by a straight line, the area 
of the figure inclosed is a maximum when the 
curved line has the form of a semicircle, (6) 
of all isoperimetric plane figures, the maximum 
is a circle , ( 7 ) of all isoperimetric polygons of a 
given number of sides, the maximum is regular. 

Traces of the doctrine of maxima and minima 
are to be found in the works of Apollonius on 
conic sections and among the theorems of Zeno- 
dorus. The Hindus displayed great ingenuity 
in solving, by ordinary algebra, problems of 
maxima and minima, but thorough investigation 
of the subject requires the aid of the calculus, 
and Kepl(»r, Newton, the Bernoullis, together 
with Maclaurin, Euler, I^agrange, and several 
other eighteenth-century mathematicians, dis- 
tinguishtS themselves in this department. See 
CATX!TTLUS 

MAX^M QUIT. See Machine Gun. 

MAXIMIAN, or MAXIMIAN I. See Dio- 
cletian 


MAX'IMIAGffXJS. A Latin elegiac poet of 
the sixth century a.d. The author, whose name 
may be merely borrowed from a character in 
the fourth of the six elegies, deals in a dramatic 
and realistic way with variations on the theme 
*Tove and old age”; he laments the loss of his 
youth. His diction and metre are far above the 
average of the period The elegies, which show 
a knowledge of the best works of the Augustan 
age, were jiopular during tlie Middle Ages and 


were frequently imitated. They were translated 
m part in several early English manuscripts 
and in their entirety, under the title The 
Impotent Lover, by H. W[alker’l (1689), 
who, like several early editors, ascribed them to 
Cornelius G alius They were edited by Petschenig 
(1890) and by Richard Webster with com- 
mentary (Princeton, 1900). Webster’s edition, 
together with Giardelli’s f^tvdio still e elcgie dt 
Masstmtemo (Savona, 1899) and F Heege’s Dei 
Elegtker Maanmianus (Blaubeuren, 1893), was 
reviewed by R. Ellis in the Classical Review, 
vol. XV, pp. 368-371 (1901). 

MAXIMIANTTS I. A Roman emperor. Sec 
Diocletian 

MAXIMIANUS II. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to Valerius Maximianus Galerius (qv ), a 
Roman emperor. 

MAX'IMILaAN I (1459-1519). Holy Ro- 
man Emperor from 1493 to 1519 He was the 
son and successor of Frederick III and was 
born at Wiener-Neustadt, near Vienna, March 
22, 1459 His first wife, whom he mariied in 
1477, w^as Mary of Burgundy, daughter and 
sole heiress of Charles the Bold (qv.), Duke 
of Burgundy and sovereign of the Netherlands. 
Maximilian became at once involved in war with 
Louis XI of France, who laid claim to Bur- 
gundy and other parts of Mary’s inheritance. 
Maximilian won the battle of Guinegatte in 
1479, but was finally compelled in 1482 to con- 
clude the Treaty of Arras with Louis, who re- 
tained Burgundy, Artois, and Franche-ComtA 
The bulk of the Netherlands, the most opulent 
realm in Europe, remained with the Hapsburgs. 
In 1486 Maximilian was elected King of the 
Romans at Frankfort In 1488 the Flemings 
lose against Maximilian, who was held a prisoner 
at Bruges for three months In 1490 he made a 
successful incursion into Hungary and soon 
after became master of the Austrian crown- 
lands In the same year he got possession of 
Tirol He again took up arms against France, 
T\hose King, Charles VlIT, had married Anne of 
Brittany, in order to acquire that great duchy, 
after a matrimonial alliance had been concluded 
between that Princess and Maximilian. By the 
Treaty of Senlis, in 1493, Maximilian recovered 
Artois and Franche-Comt6 In the same year 
he succeeded his father on the Imperial throne 
of Geimany. Soon afterward, Mary of Burgundy 
having died in 1482, he married Bianca, a 
daughter of the late Duke of Milan, Galeazzo 
Sforza, and thus was involved subsequently in 
the Italian wars. He joined the League of 
Cambrai against Venice in 1508 and the Holy 
League against France in 1513, and after Francis 
I’s victory at Melegnano (1515) (qv.) w'as 

forced to cede Milan to the French Nor was 
Maximilian more successful against the Swiss, 
who in 1499 completely separated themselves 
from the German Empire. By the marriage of 
Philip, the son of Maximilian, with the Infanta 
Joan, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
house of Hapsburg, in 1510, ascended the throne 
of Spain in the person of Charles I (Maximil- 
ian’s successor in the Empire as Charles V). 
TTie marriage of two of Maximilian’s grand- 
children with the son and daughter of Ladislas, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, ultimately 
brought both these kingdoms to the Austrian 
monarchy. Maximilian died at Weis, in Upper 
Austria, Jan 12, 1519. As an administrator 
Maximilian sought to strengthen the organiza- 
tion of tile Empire. Reforms in the administra- 
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tion were introduced by the establishment of 
the Imperial Chamber and the Aulic Council 
(q.v ). Maximilian wrote works on the art of 
war, hunting, gardening, etc., and sketched the 
We%88kuntg, an autobiographic poem. His frank 
and generous nature and his many accomplish- 
ments gained him the title of Last of the 
Knights. 

Bibliography. Heyck, Kaiser Maximilian I 
(Bielefeld, 1898) , Gottlieb, Die Ambraser 
Ilandschriften Maximilians /. (Leipzig, 1900) ; 
R. Watson, Maximilian I. (London, 1902) , 
Cambridge Modem History, vol i (New York, 
1903) , Paul van Dyke, Renascence Portraits 
( ib , 190.5 ) , Jansen, Kaiser Maximilian I. 

(Munich, 1905). 

MAXIMILIAN II (1527-76). Holy Roman 
Emperor fium 1564 to 1576 He was the eldest 
son of the Emperor Ferdinand 1 and was born 
in Vienna, July 31, 1527. He was educated in 
Spam with his cousin, Philip II. In 1548 he 
married his cousin Maria, daughter of Chailes 
V Notwithstanding the surroundings in which 
he had been educated, his attitude towards the 
Reformation was so liberal that he was even 
considered by those about him to be at heart a 
heretic The Protestants of Germany hoped that 
they might have a Piotestant emperor of the 
house of Hapsburg These hopes remained un- 
fulfilled Lack of decision, dynastic policy, his 
personal ambitions, all united to keep Maximil- 
ian in his allegiance to the Church He was 
crowned King of Bohemia and elected King of 
the Romans in 1562 and was elected King of 
Hungary in 1563 In 1564 he succeeded his 
father on the Imperial throne of Germany, in 
Bohemia, and in the portion of Hungary not 
under the sway of the Turks or the Transylva- 
nian princes In 1566 Solyman the Magnificent 
(qv ) determined to make a fresh onslaught 
upon the power of Austria His vast army was 
arrested by the heroic defenders of Sziget, and 
the great Sultan died in his camp before the 
stronghold fell Maximilian displayed great in- 
activity in the face of the impending danger 
and concluded a disadvantageous treaty with 
Solyman’s successor. The marriage of Maxi- 
milian’s daughter Anne with Philip II, and the 
hope held out to him by the Pope that he might 
acquire the Polish Kingdom, dampened the Em- 
peror’s interest in the Protestant cause He 
interceded with Philip in behalf of the Protes- 
tants of the Low Countries, but without much 
success Under his tolerant rule Germany en- 
joyed a period of comparative tranquillity. 
Consult Koch, Quellen zur Geschichte Maxi- 
milians II (2 vols , Leipzig, 1857-61), Hopfen, 
Kaiser Maximilian II, und der Compromiss- 
hathoUzismus (Munich, 1895) ; Scherg, XJeber 
due religiose Entmckelung Ka^iser Maximilians 
II bis zu seiner Wahl zum romische Konig 
(Wurzburg, 1903). See Austria-Hungary 

MAXIMILIAN, Ferdinand Joseph (1832- 
67 ) Archduke of Austria and Emperor of Mex- 
ico, born at Schdnbrunn. He was the second 
son of the Austrian Archduke Francis Charles 
and a brother to the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. He was liberally educated, became 
commander of the Austrian navy in 1854, was 
mainly instrumental in creating the naval port 
of Trieste, and later served with success as 
Governor of Lombardy and Venetia He traveled 
extensively in Europe and made a voyage to the 
countries of South America In 1862-63 the 
French troops of Napoleon III intervened in 


the internal affaiis of Mexico and on June 11, 
1863, occupied the city of Mexico (See 
Mexico, History; JuAbez.) On July 19 the 
French commander convened an Assembly of 
Notables, which proclaimed an empire and 
offered the crown to Maximilian He announced 
that he would accept the throne upon the cor- 
dition that his choice should be ratified by **a 
vote of the entire country” and that guarantees 
for the protection of the Empire from the 
dangers which threaten its integrity and inde- 
pendence should be given Marshal Bazaine 
secured the popular vote in tlie territory held 
by the French troops, and Napoleon signed the 
Treaty of Miramar, b}*^ which he bound himself 
to maintain the French army in Mexico until 
the army of the Empire should be thoroughly 
organized Thereupon Maximilian renounced 
his rights to the Austrian throne and, contrary 
to the advice of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
accepted the Mexican crown On May 29, 1864, 
Maximilian, w^ith the Empress Carlotta, daugh- 
ter of King Leopold of Belgium, landed at Vera 
Cruz The new ruler announced that his mis- 
sion was “the regeneration of Mexico ” Igno- 
rant of the characteristics of the country and 
its people, he endeavoied to conciliate all parties, 
but soon found himself w’lthout the coidial sup- 
port of any He alienated the clerical party by 
failing to repeal the reform law’s Desiring to 
rule without the French, lie neglected their 
representatives, until he suddenly lealized that 
the foreign army, hated equally liy all divisions 
of his subjects, was the only power really behind 
his throne Influenced by unwise councils, the 
Emperor issued the Decree of Oct 3, 1865, de- 
claring that all persons bearing arms against 
his Empiie w’ere bandits, and if caught w’ould 
be tried by court-martial and shot Before the 
end of the month four liighlv esteemed Ih^publi- 
can officers had been executed in accordance w’lth 
this decree, and the last hope of ])o])uhir sup- 
port for Maximilian’s rule had been destioye<l. 
Meantime the United States government, ' re- 
lieved of its embarrassments by the fall of the 
Confederacy, succeeded in convincing the French 
Emperor that his intervention in Mt*xico would 
not be tolerated In consequence on May 31, 

1866, Maximilian received dispatches announc- 
ing that all French troops would be withdrawn 
from Mexico Maximilian would probably have 
resigned at once had not the Empress Carlotta 
dissuaded him, undertaking to go to Eurojie and 
use her influence with Napoleon III She pro- 
ceeded to Pans, where the Emperor at first re- 
fused to see her and finally brutally asked her 
to leave France The Pope gave her little better 
consolation, and she became hopelessly insane 
(See Carlotta ) Maximilian again considered 
abdication, but referred the decision to his 
Council, which voted against it. The Church 
party, also, came forw’ard with an offer to sup- 
port the Emperor, and he decided to make 
another effort to regenerate the country. 
Generals Miram6n, Marquez, and Mejfa were 
placed in charge of the Imperial forces, and 
Maximilian moved his seat of government to 
Quer^taro There he was surrounded by the 
Republican army in the early part of March, 

1867. On May 14, plans were made for a sortie 
by which the Emperor might escape to Mexico 
City or to the coast. Before such plans could 
be carried out. Col. Miguel L6pez, a constant 
favorite of the Emperor and Empress and one 
who had received many proofs of their gener- 
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osity, informed the enemy of the plan and ar- statesman of the time. ' Consult Wolf, Gcachichte 


ranged to admit them into the Imperial camp. 
Maximilian and his generals were forced to 
surrender, and after a short confinement were 
tried by a military court. The Emperor was 
accused* of treason, usurpation of public power, 
filibustering, trying to prolong the civil war, 
and of signing the Decree of Oct 3, 1865. He 
was declared guilty and condemned to be shot, 
together with Generals Miramun and Mejfa 
The execution took place on the morning of 
June 19, 1867. The Emperor’s body was eventu- 
ally surrendered to the Austrian government 
and now rests in the Imperial vault in Vienna. 
On account of the execution the relations of 
Austria and Mexico were broken and have been 
resumed only within recent years Maximilian 
was a prolific writer, his writings w’ere pub- 
lished in 1867, just aHer his death, at Leipzig 
in seven volumes, under the title Aus metnen 
Lchen, Retaeahtszen, Aphortamen, Gedtohte, Of 
this work an indifferent English translation was 
made the following year, entitled Recoil ec Hons 
of my Life. 

Bibliography. Emile de K^ratry, UEmpeieur 
Maximilian (Leipzig, 1867) ; A le C Salm-Salm, 
My Diary in Mexico in 18G7 ( 2 vols , London, 
1808) , F Hall, Life of Maximilian I (New' 
York, 1868) , H II. Bancroft, History of Mexico 
(0 vols, San Francisco, 1883-88), S Ste^en- 
son, Maximilian in Mexico (New York, 1899) , 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. xi (ib, 1909) , 
J Kemper, Maximilian in Mexico (Chicago, 
1911); P F Martin, Maximilian in Mexico 
(London, 1914) 

MAXIMILIAN I (1573-1051). A Duke of 
Bavaria, prominent in the Thirty Years' War, 
boin in Munich He w'as educated at the Jesuit 
University of Ingolstadt He succeeded his 
father in 1597 and in the internal administration 
of his lealm displayed much statecraft, improv- 
ing the ludicial and executive departments, 
oiganizing a militia effective for defense, main- 
taining a w'ell-disciplined standing army under 
the famous Count of Tilly (qv), and placing 
the treasury upon a secuie basis In the affairs 
of the Empire he w'as an active opponent of the 
Piotestant cause When in 1607 the ban of the 
Empire was pronounced against the free city of 
Donauw orth ( q v ) , he w as appointed to occupy 
the tow'n, which he forthwith proceeded to make 
Bonian Catholic As a result of his methods, the 
Protestant Union was organized in 1608 He in 
tuin (established the Catholic League (1609), 
w'lth himself at its head After the disturbances 
in the Austrian Estates (1618-19) he sided with 
the Emperor Ferdinand II (qv.), and arrange- 
ments weie made (1619) by W'hich he was to 
receive the Uppei Palatinate and the electoral 
dignity of Frederick V ( q v ) His army, com- 
manded by Tilly, defeated that of Frederick 
under Christian of Anhalt at the battle of the 
White Mountain (Nov 8, 1620) and occupied 
the Palatinate, which was completely devastated, 
contrary to Maximilian’s treaty obligations It 
was he who, in opposition to any extension of 
the Imperial power through Wallenstein’s army, 
effected Wallenstein’s dismissal at the Diet of 
Regensburg (1630L During the Sw'edish period 
of the war he was driven from Munich by the 
entrance of Gustavus Adolphus into Bavaria in 
1632 In 1637-38 he fought against the Swedes 
and French on the upper Rhine, but in 1647 in- 
dependently conclude the Truce of Ulm He 
has been considered the most important German 


Maxvnvilia/ns /. und seiner Zeit (continued by 
Breyer, 4 vols, Munich, 1807-11), and Hdgl, 
Die Bekehrung der Oherpfalz durch Kurfurst 
Maximilian I (Regensburg, 1903). See Thirty 
Y'ears’ ^Var 

MAXIMILIAN II, Emanuel (1662-1726). 
An elector of Bavaria, grandson of Maximilian 
I He succeeded his father, Ferdinand Maria, 
in 1679, fought for Austria against the Turks 
in Hungary (1683) , and in 1685 married Maria 
Antonia, daughter of the Emperor Leopold I. 
Appointed Governor of the Spanish Netherlands 
in 1692, he resigned this thankless post after 
the death of his son, who had been named heir 
to the Spanish throne He sided with France 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, Louis 
XIV having piomised him the Spanish Nether- 
lands But the defeat of Hochstadt (1704) 
more than outweighed his previous victories, as 
he lost all his territoiy, the Elector was forced 
to take refuge in the Netherlands and w'as not 
restored until the Peace of Baden in 1714. In 
1717 he again fought w^ith Austria against the 
Turks. Consult Huith, Kurfurst Max Emanuel 
von Bayern und die Donaustadte (Ingolstadt, 
1889) 

MAXIMILIAN I (Maximilian Joseph) 
(1756-1825). Fust King (originally Elector) 
of Bavaria A younger son of the Count Pala- 
tine Fiederick of Zw'eibrucken-Birkenfeld, he 
entered the French army in 1777, but resigned 
as major general at tlie beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, when he served in the Austrian army In 
1795 he succeeded his bi other Charles II as 
Count Palatine in Zweibrucken, and in 1799 
succeeded Charles Tlieodore as Elector of Ba- 
vaiia. His domestic policy was excellent, look- 
ing towards general reform He aimed at dynas- 
tic aggrandizement and, as a rew’ard for his sup- 
port of Napoleon, received the title of King, 
which he assumed in 1806, and important ac- 
cession of territory in Sw'alna and Franconia, 
together w'lth Tirol and later Salzburg, both of 
which he had afterw^ard to lelinquish He was 
the most important unit in the newly formed 
Confederation of the Rhine. In the War of 
Liberation he reluctantly sided with the allies 
His liberal policy at home was shown by his 
grant of the constitution of 1818, which unified 
his scattered domains 

MAXIMILIAN II (Maximilian Joseph) 
(1811-64). King of Bavaria He was the son 
of Louis I, studied at Gottingen and Berlin, 
traveled in Germany, Italy, and Greece, and 
gave himself, while prince, to a quiet life sur- 
rounded by men famous in art and literature. 
On his father's abdication in 1848 Maximilian 
ascended the throne and made concessions to the 
liberal spirit of the time, but though he favored 
German unity, he looked with hostility upon 
Piussia and turned rather to Austria as the 
leader in the movement of unification Trost 
and Leist published his correspondence with 
Schelling (Stuttgart, 1890). 

MAXIMILIAN, Order of. A royal Bava- 
rian order, with but one class, founded by Maxi- 
milian II in 1853 for distinction in science and 
art It IS intended especially for German schol- 
ars and artists, and its membership is limited to 
100 The King is the grand master 

MAX'IMIL'IA^A. See Inaja Palm. 

MAX'IMirNTJS, Gaius Juuus Verus. A 
Roman emperor (235-238 a.d ). He was origi- 
nally a Thracian shepherd. Attracting the at- 
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tention of the Emperor Septimius Sever us by 
his immense size and wonderful feats of strength 
and agility, he was admitted to the army, was 
rapidly advanced for his bravery, was put in 
command of a new legion raised in Pannonia, 
and obtained great influence over the soldiers. 
At the head of tins legion he followed Alexander 
Severus in his campaign against the Germans 
When the army was encamped on the banks of 
the Rhine, he conspired against Alexander and 
caused him to be put to death in his tent, with 
his mother Mammsea (235 ad) Being pro- 
claimed Emperor, he named his son Maximus 
Ciesar and made him colleague in the Empire 
He continued the war against the Germans and 
devastated a large territory beyond the Rhine 
But his cruelty and rapacity aroused the in- 
dignation of the people For alleged conspiracy 
against him he put to death Magnus, a senator, 
with 4000 other persons, and for the Imperial 
treasury confiscated tlie municipal property 
He opposed Christianity and persecuted the 
bishops who had been favored by Alexander 
Ihe provinces of Africa revolted and proclaimed 
Gordianus Emperor; the latter was soon after 
acknowledged by the Senate and people (March, 
238), but died after a brief reign (See Gordi- 
anus I ) Fearing the vengeance of Maxim inus, 
the Senate then proclaimed as emperors Pupi- 
enus Maximus and Balbinus, and w’lth them w^as 
associated, by order of the people, the third 
Gordianus "Maximinus, having crossed the 
Isonzo, laid siege to Aquileia in Italy, but met 
with strong resistance fiom the garrison and 
people. The soldiers mutinied and killed both 
him and his son June 17, 238 

MAXIMINUS DA^ZA, or DA^IA, Galebius 
Valerius A Roman emperor (308-313 ad), 
by birth an Illyrian shepherd When Diocletian 
and Maximian abdicated (305 ad), Galerius, 
uncle of Maximmus, and Constantius Chlorus 
were made Augusti, and Flavius Seveius and 
Maximmus Daza became Caesars, and Daza re- 
ceived the Government of Syria and Egypt 
Early in 308 he proclaimed himself Augustus. 
In 311, after the death of Galerius, he became 
supreme m Asia He is said to have persecuted 
the Christians relentlessly In 313 w^ar broke 
out between Daza and Licinms, the successor of 
Flavius Severus, and ended with the defeat and 
death of Daza in August of the same year Con- 
sult The Catnhridge Medtceval History, vol. i 
(New York. 1911) 

KCAX^MITE (named for its inventor, Hud- 
son Maxim, qv ) A high explosive, used to 
some extent as a bursting charge for armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles. Its composition is a secret, 
w’hich was acquired by the United States gov- 
ernment in 1901, but it IS known to be a picric 
acid compound and is said to be 50 per cent 
more powerful than ordinary dynamite Though 
easily detonated by a suitable fuse, it is practi- 
cally impossible to explode maximite by shock, 
and it can withstand not only discharge from a 
gun, but also the shock of impact of the pro- 
jectile on the target, not being exploded until 
the fuse operates Unconfined maximite burns 
slowdy without explosion, and its property of 
melting and of solidifying on cooling enables 
projectiles to be filled with it with great facility. 
See Explosives , Projectiles. 

MAXIMS (Fr. maxiine, from ML. maxima, 
maxim, abbreviation of maxima propositio, chief 
premise, fern. sing, of Lat. maximus, greatest, 
superlative of magnus, great). Legal. A term 


used by members of the legal profession and 
writers on jurisprudence to denote those brief 
and pithy utterances which by general consent 
have been accepted as stating in condensed, 
though necessarily imperfect, form the general 
principles w’hich arc the foundation of both law 
and equity As the ultimate foundation of these 
general principles is the natural law of justice, 
safety, and public policy, the basis of the com- 
mon or customary law is the same in all coun- 
tries, and its general principles remain sub- 
stantially unchanged by statute or local enact- 
ment Hence many of the utterances of ancient 
Roman magistrates and authors of legal treatises 
retain as much force and truth as when first 
promulgated 

In very few instances can the maxims he traced 
to their original sources Many are derived 
from the Roman law; many are from conti- 
nental juiists of the Middle Ages, while a very 
large number were enunciated by eaily English 
judges and writers, and still others are of quite 
modern origin Like other expressions of the 
common law, maxims derne their force and au- 
thority, in the first place, fiom the tiuth and 
justice of the piinciples which they enunciate, 
and, secondly, from the uiiiversalitv of their 
acceptance and application by courts in the* past 
They are not, theiefore, of absolutely eipial and 
binding anthoritv, and it is impossible to draw 
a line strictly dividing accepted maxims from 
mere expressions of opinion The numbei of 
those univei sally acccjited as having some au- 
thority in law is v(tv laige indeed Works 
devoted eiitiiely to the conbideration of tlie 
meaning and apjdication of this form oi law 
have been published by several authors 

Examples are Hatio cst anima Icqis — reason 
is the soul of the law, Caicat emptor — let the 
bluer be on his guard — an impoitant jninciple 
of the law of Bah‘s, mz that the buyer gets no 
better title than the \endor has, Qui faat per 
ahum, font per sc — he who acts bv anotlu'r, acts 
himself — in which may be seen the main ]>iin- 
ciple of the law of agenev, .TJqinlas scqutiur 
legem — equity follows the law. Ex niliilo nihil 
fit — from nothing comes nothing vst 

celare fraudem — to conceal a fraud is itself a 
fraud, A Vimpossible mil n'esf tniu — no one is 
bound to do wdiat is impossildi* — the language 
being wdiat is called law Frencli, Uln pis, thi 
remedium — where there is a legal right tlieie is 
a legal remedy, Iqnoiantia Icgis ncminem cx- 
cusat — Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 
Prior tempore, potior jure — first in tune, first 
in right; Id certum est, quod certiim rcildi potest 
— ^that IS certain which may he rendered so 
Among those commonly given in English may 
be mentioned Acts indicate the intention , When 
the equities aie equal the law shall preiail, 
Once a mortgage, always a mortgage, Tne king 
can do no wrong. Who seeks equity must do 
equity 

The difficulty in practically employing maxima 
is twofold first, in correctly amplifjnng and 
expounding the extended meaning souglit to be 
conveyed in the condenst'd form, and, secondly, 
in properly applying it to the adjudication of 
the particular facts of the case m question, and 
it is the work moie especially of the wiiter of 
treatises on the various branches of law and 
equity to perform the first duty, while to the 
active practitioners and to the judges emergen- 
cies are constantly presented calling for the 
exercise of the latter function. It may safely be 
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Baid that legal maxims play a much less im- 
portant part in the law than formerly. Gener- 
ally they have lost whatever character they 
may have possessed in early times as precise 
governing rules determining the rights of parties 
to a litigation They are now regarded only as 
convenient forms of expression denoting im- 
portant legal principles which have many varia- 
tions or modifications, and consequently are not 
capable of any complete statement or exposition 
which at the same time has the convenience of 
brevity An important collection of legal max- 
ims was published by Lord Bacon (1590) The 
latest 18 that of Broom, Legal Maxima (7th ed , 
T^mdon, 1900) Consult also Wharton’s Law 
Lexicon (lb, 1902), and Encyclopedia of the 
Laws of England (2d ed., ib , 1908) 

MAX^MTJS. The name of four Roman em- 
perois. — Marcus Clodius Pupiexus Maximus, 
elected by the Senate, when he was 74 years of 
age, as the colleague of Balbinus (qv ) in 
238 A D , but soon aftervv ard murdered by the 
prantorian guards He had won distinction as a 
soldier and had been proconsul of Bithynia, 
AclhTa, and Gallia Xarbonensis — ^^Iagmjs Cle- 
:men’s Maximus, liorn of obscure parentage in 
Spain. From 368 he held high military rank 
ill Britain, and was proclaimed Emperor by his 
soldiers, as a result of their disaffection towards 
(Jratian, whom he defeated (383) (See Gratia- 
Nus Augustus ) Theodosius and Valentini- 
aiius II were induced to recognize him as their 
colleague and as Augustus of Gaul, Spam, Brit- 
ain, etc , but, when he sought to extend his 
bwav over Italy also, he was, in spite of initial 
succesh<‘s, defeated by Theodosius, t*iken pris- 
oner, and executed (388). — Maximus Tyran- 
xus, pioclaimed Emperor in Spain (408) when 
Geiontius rebelled against the usurper Constan- 
tine III lie was deposed on the defeat of Ge- 
iontius (411), hut again rebelled (418), and 
w as defeated and slain ( 422 ) — Petroxius Max- 
imum, the intimate friend of Valentmianus III, 
against whom he tuined (455), because of the 
tieatment of his w’lfe by the Emperor He suc- 
ewded Valeiitiniaiius after his niuider in the 
same veai , but at the end of thiec months Max- 
imus was slam as he was fleeing from an inva- 
sion of the Vandals, invited by Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentin lanus. 

MAXIMUS, Saint, called Confessor (c.580- 
6(52) All ad\ocate of orthodoxy against the 
Monothelitc lieresy He w’as Inirn m Constanti- 
iio]>le and served the Emperor Heraclius, 61 0— 
630, at wliicli latter date he entered the mon- 
astery of Chrysojiolis ( Scutai i ) . He ui ged Pope 
Martin 1, at the first Lateian Synod, 649, to an- 
athematize the IVIonothelite doctrine, in which 
condemnation Ileiaclius and C'onstans II w^ere 
imjilicated. By command of the latter, Maximus 
w’as banished to Thrace, 655, being recalled to 
Constantinople m 662, he was commanded to ac- 
cept the Monothelite heresy. Refusing to do so. 
Ills tongue was cut out, his right hand cut off, 
and he was banished to Lazika, Colchis, where 
he died Aug 13, 662 He is called among the 
Greeks Theologos and is venerated as a saint by 
the Western and Eastern churches. In the 
Western church his day is August 13, in the 
Eastern, January 21 and ^gust 12 and 13. He 
was a voluminous author, his works are m 
Migne, Patrol. Qrceca, xc-xci. 

MAX-MUlLEB, Friedrich. See Muuler, 
Friedrich Max. 

MAXWELL, James Clerk- (1831-79). One 


of the greatest of modern physicists. He was 
born in Edinburgh, the only son of John Clerk- 
Maxwell of Middlebie, Scotland, receiving his 
early education at the Edinburgh Academy, and 
his first published scientific paper. On the De- 
scription of Oval Curves, was read for him by 
Professor Forbes before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh before he was 15 He spent three 
years at the University of Edinburgh, where he 
puisued most zealously the study of mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and philosophy, devoting 
considerable time to experimental research 
During this period he WTote two valuable jiapers, 
On the Theory of Rolling Curves and On the 
Equilibrium of Elastic ^^olids. He went to Cam- 
bridge Universitv in the autumn of 1850 and 
there made a brilliant record as a student, grad- 
uating in 1854 w'lth the position of second 
wrangler and being equal with the senior 
WTangler in the competition for Smith’s prize. 
In 1856 he became professor of natural philos- 
ophy in Marisehal College, Aberdeen, and in 
1860 professor of natural philosophy in King’s 
College, London. He was successively scholar 
and fellow of Trinity and became, in 1871, the 
first professor of experimental physics in the 
University of Cambridge, a post for which he 
was in every way preeminently qualified The 
Cavendish laboratory was erected and furnished 
under his supervision. The great work of his 
life is his treatise on Electricity and Magnetism 
(2 vols, 1873) He had previously, from 1856 
onward, published various papers on these sub- 
jects, following very closely the experimental 
procedure of Faraday. Using the discoveries of 
this great experimenter, Maxw'^ell so connected 
and arranged them as to make the material 
available for mathematical discussion and treat- 
ment. He early advanced the view that elec- 
tric or magnetic forces result from changes in 
the distribution of the energy w^hich is stored 
up in the ether and are not produced by the 
attractions of electric or magnetic matter which 
is distributed over the surfaces of conductors 
or magnetic substances. He then demonstrated 
that electromagnetic action traveled through 
space in the form of transverse waves similar 
to those of light and having the same velocity. 
Maxwell’s theory w^as corroborated by Hertz, 
w^ho not only produced these waves, but showed 
that they are propagated just as waves of light 
are, and experience reflection, refi action, and 
polai i/ation, and he also measured their velocity 
Subsequent experiments amply confirmed Max- 
well's hypothesis that electricity and light are 
the same in their ultimate nature After Max- 
well’s researches on electricity and magnetism 
comes his work on color, the well-known Maxwell 
disks and color box being his inventions He 
showed that any given color could be produced 
by the combination of three colors selected from 
different parts of the spectrum These three fun- 
damental colors would correspond to three dif- 
ferent sets of nerves or sensations in the eye, 
each excited proportionately to the amount of 
its appropriate color in the compound color. 
The absence of any one set of sensations would 
occasion color blindness. 

A paper on the Stability of Motion of Satum^s 
Rings gained for Maxwell the Adam’s prize from 
the University of Cambridge in 1857 and led to 
the conclusion that the rings must either be 
fluid or else consist of a large number of small 
partndes The kinetic theory of gases was also 
investigated by Maxwell, and the results of 
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his study are given in a number of papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Philosophical Maga- 
zine, and the reports of the British Association. 
Maxwell was a member of the electrical stand- 
ards committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation in 1862 and served on a subcommittee to 
construct the standard of resistance, which was 
produced from experiments made in his labora- 
tory at King’s College. Among his many papers 
and works a small treatise on dynamics, Matter 
and Motion, will be found of great interest to the 
general reader, as it contains a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of the principles underlying 
this science. A memorial edition of Maxwell’s 
scientific papers published by the Cambridge 
University Press was published in 1800 Con- 
sult. Campbell and Garnett, Life of James Clerk- 
Maxwell (London, 1882) , B. T Glazebrook, 
James Clerk-Maxwell and Modern Physics (ib., 
1806). 

MAXWELL, William Babington (c.1876- 
). An English novelist, son of M E Brad- 
don (qv ), the novelist, and John Maxwell, 
a London publisher. He wrote The Last Mamin, 
a drama, produced March 14, 1910, at the Roy- 
alty Theatre, Glasgow, by the Scottish Repertory 
Company , and, with George Paston ( 1 e , Emily 
Morse Symonds), a farce. The Naked Truth, 
which was first played at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
London, in April, 1010, and in which Cliailes 
Hawtrey played Bernard Darrell His better- 
known woik includes the following novels, mostly 
pathological in subject, almost all rather sen- 
sational ( for a British public ) , but well written 
and constructed The Countess of Mayhury 
(1001) , Fabulous Fancies (1003) , Ihe Ragged 
Messenger (1004, American ed , 1015), a story 
of a modern Messiah, which in 1915 was drama- 
tized for Walker Whiteside, Vivien (1905), a 
melodrama of earls and shopgirls, The Guarded 
Flame (1006), a well -documented story of the 
young wife of an eminent scientist. Odd Lengths 
(1907), Hill Rise (1008), Seymour Charlton 
(1909); The Rest Cure (1910), a contest be- 
tween business ambitions and domestic affec- 
tions, Mrs Thompson (1011), a middle-aged 
woman in business and in love. In Cotton Wool 
(1912), picturing the degeneracy of the idle rich. 
General Mallock^s Shadow (1912), a tale of 
Yorkshire mill riots. The DeviVs Garden (1014), 
which was so frank that the English Libraries’ 
Association refused to handle the hook 

MAXWELL, William Hamilton (1792- 
1850) . An Irish novelist, born at Newiy, County 
Down He graduated B A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1812, served in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns and at Waterloo ; took orders in the 
Church of England and was appointed to the 
rectory of Ballagh in Connemara, in the extreme 
west of Ireland. As there was no other Protes- 
tant in the parish, he devoted himself to sport 
and to novel writing He retired from his liv- 
ing in 1844 and settled near Edinburgh, where 
he died Dec. 29, 1850 Maxwell has a place in 
the development of English fiction as the founder 
of the military novel His best work is repre- 
sented by Wild Sports of the West, with Legend- 
ary Tales and Local Sketches (1832), an account 
of a sporting season in the west of Ireland, 
Stories of Waterloo (1834); Captain Blake 
(1835), a capital story, racy and full of “divil- 
ment,” of the gentry of western Ireland, from 
which — and perhaps also from parts of Wild 
Sports of the West — ^Maxwell’s friend Lever 
probably took the suggestion for his own Iri^ 


novels ; The Bivouac, or Stories of the Peninsular 
War ( 1837 ) . He wrote an autobiography under 
the title Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of 
Fortune (1842) and a popular life of Wellington 
(1839-41) 

MAXWELL, William Henry (1852(-1020 ). 
An American educator, born at Stewartstown, 
County Tyrone, Ireland, and educated at Queen’s 
University (Ireland) He came to America in 
1874, was a teacher in the Brooklyn night 
schools, became assistant superintendent of 
Brooklyn schools in 1882, superintendent in 
1887, and in 1898 was made superintendent of 
all the schools in Greater New York. Especially 
interested in the teaching of English, he pub- 
lished English grammars He urged a State re- 
quirement of college education for public-school 
teachers and raised the requirements in teachers’ 
examinations His policies often brought him 
into conflict with Thomas W. Churchill, who be- 
came pr eside nt of the Board of Education in 1913 

MAXWELL, Sir William Stirling- See 
Stirling-Maxwell 

MAY. See May-Day ; Month. 

MAY, Cape. See Cape May. 

MAY, Edward Harrison (1824-87) An 
American figure and portrait painter, born in 
London He was brought to America when a 
child and first studied under Daniel Huntington 
Afterward he studied with Couture in Pans and 
made his home there His pictures are usually 
large canvases of the academic type, excellent in 
draftsmanship and comjiosition and warm in 
color, but lacking in personal expression They 
include “The Dying Brigand” (1855), in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and “Mary Magdalen at 
the Sepulchre” (1873), in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. IIis portraits include those 
of Laboulaye (1866) and of Anson Burlingame 
(1869). 

MAY, Field op See Champ de Mars 

MAY, John Wilder (1819-83). An Ameri- 
can lawyer, born at Attleboro, Mass. He gradu- 
ated at the University of Vermont in 1846, was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1851, and 
practiced in Roxbury and Boston In 1867 he 
was elected to the Legislature and became dis- 
trict attorney of Suffolk County. May was judge 
of the Boston municipal court (1873) , editor of 
Angell’s Limitations (1876), Greenleaf’s 
dence (1876), and Stephen’s Digest of the Law 
of Evidence (1877) , and author of The Law of 
Insurance (1874-82, and often) and The Law of 
Crimes (3d ed., 1905) 

MAY, Lyoff. See Mei, L A. 

MAY, Phil (1864-1903) An English illus- 
trator and caricaturist, born in I^eds He 
started to earn his living at 12 and was self- 
taught in art. After spending several years with 
a company of wandering actors, he went to Lon- 
don in 1882 and attracted attention by his draw- 
ings in St Stephen's Review, and in 1884 went 
to Australia, where he worked on the Sydney 
Bulletin until 1889. In 1892 he published The 
Parson and the Painter, a series of remarkable 
sketches Later his work was produced in the 
Daily Graphic, Black and White, the Graphic 
(for which he traveled in America), and the 
Sketch; and in 1895 he took Du Manner’s place 
on the staff of Punch By the elimination of 
every unnecessary line, by a felicitous composi- 
tion, a high technical excellence in the use of 
light and shade, keenest observation and un- 
flagging humor. May achieved high rank among 
celebrated English caricaturists. His specialty 
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is East London, the types he made famous are 
the frequenters of the race course, the prize ring, 
and the stage, and the “guttersnipes,” the chil- 
dren of the slums. Phil May* 8 Gutter-Smpea 
(1896), a collection of drawings, contains much 
of his best work. In these his talent is at its 
ripest, and the quality of sympathy and kindli- 
ness, nevei lacking in his conception, is espe- 
cially prominent. Other publications by him 
are Phtl May* 8 Annual from 1892 and Phil May's 
iSketch Book, 50 cartoons (1897). The Phil May 
Foho, with a biography of the artist, was pub- 
lished in 1903 

MAY, Samuel Joseph (1797-1871). An 
American reformer, prominent as an abolitionist 
in the anti slavery struggle He was born in 
Boston; graduated at Harvard in 1817; studied 
for the ministry in the Harvard Divinity School 
under Dr Ware, was ordained in 1822, and 
soon afterward became pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, Conn In 1830 he became 
a di8ci])le of William Lloyd Garrison and in 
1832 ]oined the first New England antislavery 
society When Prudence Crandall (qv.) was 
persecuted for opening her school at Canterbury, 
Conn , to girls of negro blood, he became her 
friend and champion and later gave her advice 
and assistance when she was arrested and im- 
prisoned In tlie same year, 1833, he was a 
deh'gate to the convention at Philadelphia which 
founded tlie first American antislavery society 
and w^as made one of the vice presidents. In 
1834 he lesigned his pastorate and became gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Antislav eiy’^ 
Society In October, 1835, while giving a series 
of lectures in Vermont, May was five times 
mobbed, once while addressing an audience in 
tlie hall of the House of Representatives at 
Montpelier The nevt year he became pastor of 
the I’nitarian Church in South Scituate, Mass., 
and remained there until 1842, when he took 
charge for three years of the Girls* Normal 
School at Lexington, Mass In 1845 he became 
pastor of a Unitenan society at Syracuse, N Y., 
and continued to hold that position until three 
years before his death In 1851 he assisted m 
the famous lescue of the slave “Jerry,” and for 
this offense against the Fugitive Slave Law he 
and 17 otlicrs were arrested on warrants issued 
by the United States District Court at Auburn. 
Anxious to test tlie question before the courts. 
May and two other participants in the rescue 
issued a public declaration to the effect that they 
had assisted in the rescue of Jerry, that they 
were ready to stand trial, but would base their 
defense upon the “unconstitutionality and ex- 
treme wickedness of the Fugitive Slave Law** 
They w^ere, however, never brought to trial He 
was one of the conductors of the Underground 
Railroad By temperament May was averse to 
strife and possessed a sunny temper and a gentle 
disposition, but, being, in his own words, “a 
Unitarian, a nonresistant, a woman’s rights 
man, an anti-capital-punishment man, and a 
Garrison abolitionist,” it fell to his lot to be 
engaged in many controversies The historian 
Rhodes refers to him as a “rare combination of 
perfect courage and gentleness of spirit ” He 
published an interesting volume entitled Some 
Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict 
(1869). Consult Mulford (ed ), Memoir of 
Samuel Joseph May (Boston, 1873; new ed , 
1882). 

MAY, Thomas (1595-1650). An English his- 
torian and poet. He was bom at Mayfield, Sus- 


sex, England, of an ancient family; graduated 
B.A. from Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 
1612; became a member of Gray’s Inn, London, 
and was admitted to the bar, but, owing to a 
defect in his speech, did not practice law. He de- 
voted himself to literature and published the 
tragedies of Antigone and Agrippvna, a comedy 
entitled The Heir, and other works By special 
command of Charles I, with whom he was a 
favorite, he wrote a metrical history of the 
reigns of Henry II and Edward III. He trans- 
lated into English verse Selected Epigrams of 
Martial, Vergil’s Georgies, and Lucan’s Phar^ 
salia, to the last of which he wrote a continua- 
tion in English and Latin. During the Parlia- 
mentary troubles he became a Republican. He 
was secretary to Cromwell during the Civil War 
and was employed to write its history. Pub- 
lished originally in Latin, and translated into 
English in 1650, his History of the Long Parlia- 
ment was edited by Baron Maser es and trans- 
lated into French by Guizot (1812; new cd., 
1853) ; and this w’as followed by A Breviary of 
the History of the Parliament of England, a 
partisan account of the Civil War. May died 
Nov. 13, 1650, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, but soon after the Restoration his body 
was disinterred and thrown into a pit in the ad- 
joining St. Margaret’s churchyaid 

MAY, Thomas Ebskine, Lord Fabnbobough 
(1815-86) An English constitutional jurist 
He ivas born in London, Feb 8, 1815, was edu- 
cated at Bedford School, became assistant libra- 
rian of the House of Commons in 1831, and 
entered the bar in 1838 In 1844 he published 
a treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usages of Parliament (10th ed., 1893), 
which has become a standard authority on par- 
liamentary law and has been translated into 
French, (German, Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, 
and Japanese. In 1846 he was made examiner 
of petitions for private bills and the next year 
he was appoint^ taxing master to the House 
of Commons, of which lie became clerk in 1871. 
In 1861-63 he published The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the Accession of George 
III, 1160-1860. This learned and impartial 
work is supplementary to Hallam’s He also pub- 
lished Democracy in Europe A History (1877) 
and contributed to the Edinburgh Review, to 
the Law Magazine, and to other periodicals. He 
was president of the Statute Law Revision Com- 
mittee, 1866-84. He resigned the clerkship of 
the House of Commons in April, 1886, and was 
created Baron Farnborough, only a few days 
before his death, at Westminster Palace, May 
17, 1886. 

MAY, Sir William Henry (1849- ). An 

English admiral. He entered the navy at 14 
and passed through the grades of lieutenant 
(1871), commander (1881), captain (1887), 
rear admiral (1901), vice admiral (1905), and 
admiral (1908) to admiral of the fleet in 1913 
He was a member of the Arctic expedition of 
1875-76, became director of naval ordnance and 
a lord of the Admiralty in 1901 , commanded the 
Atlantic fleet from 1905 to 1907 ; was second sea 
lord in 1907-09, commanded the home fleet for 
two years, and then was commander in chief at 
Plymouth from 1911 to 1913. 

MAYA, ms/ylk. The civilized native race of 
the peninsula of Yucatan, Mexico, the most im- 
portant of the cognate peoples constituting the 
Mayan stock (q.v.). In 1511 a Spanish ship was 
wrecked off the coast of Yucatan and two of its 
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men were saved Grijalva and Cortes made 
landings at the sacred island of Cozumel in 1518 
and 1519. Attempts at conquest, begun in 1526, 
were not successful till 1541, when Monte jo 
founded M4rida The country was mapped out 
into tribute districts; missionaries began to 
Christianize the natives, and in their zeal de- 
stroyed as heathen abominations the native 
temples and records wherever found. Resist- 
ance ivas crushed out by wholesale massacres and 
the Maya sovereignty was at an end The war- 
like Itzft (qv.), who had previously retired be- 
yond the Guatemala border, maintained their 
independence until 1697. In 1848 occurred a 
general rising throughout the peninsula, the In- 
dians seizing the opportunity afforded by inter- 
nal troubles in Mexico. Massing their forces in 
thousands, they took one city after another, 
burning and destroying everything and consign- 
ing to indiscriminate massacre whole garrisons 
and populations The entire strength of the 
Mexican government was invoked to put down 
the rebellion. The Maya of the northern and 
central area were finally subdued, while the more 
determined warriors retired to the difficult region 
along the southern coast, where they continued 
to defy the Mexican armies for more tlian half 
a century, while maintaining friendly relations 
with the English of Belize, from whom they ob- 
tained their firearms and ammunition. In 1901 
the Mexican military force made a determined 
effort to put down the rebellious Maya and suc- 
ceeded in capturing their stronghold, Chan Santa 
Cruz, but owing to coyert hostility the eastern 
part of the Yucatan peninsula north of British 
Honduras and south of Valladolid is still closed 
territory. The Lacandones is a small gioup of 
Maya who have reverted to the wild and who 
preserve their pagan religion. The present num- 
ber of those speaking the Mava language is about 
300,000, about one-third of whom are mixed 
bloods, or persons of European descent who have 
adopted the language as their own For general 
characteristics and archaeological histoiy, see 
Mayax Stock, Mexican Aech^eology. 

hatAovez, ma-ya'g\\’^8.s. The capital of 
the Department of Mayfiguez, and the third 
largest city in Porto Rico, situated near the 
west coast, on the Mayfiguez River (Maj). Porto 
Rico, A3). It has a healthful climate, with a 
mean annual temperature of 78® F. There are 
three public plazas, and its principal buildings 
are the city hall, hospital, courthouse, and pub- 
lic market Its harbor is extensive and well 
sheltered, but is accessible only to vessels draw- 
ing less than 16 feet It has a system of tram- 
waj^s and is connected with the interior of the 
island by rail It is an important commercial 
centre, coffee being the chief article of trade 
Its exports, consisting of coffee, sugar, and or- 
anges, go mainly to the United States The sur- 
rounding district contains sugar estates, coffee 
plantations, and fruit groves. Adjoining the 
city IS the Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which was established in 1902. Pop., 
1910, municipality, 42,429; urban, 10,591. May- 
figuez was established in 1836. 

MAYAN (ma'yan) STOCK. A group of cog- 
nate tribes 01 nations occupying the states of 
Vera Cruz, Yucatan, Campeche, Tabasco, and 
Chiapas, in Mexico, with the greater part of 
Guatemala and a small portion of Salvador, and 
exhibiting in their ancient native culture the 
highest aboriginal development found upon the 


American continent. The stock includes about 
20 languages, some with well-marked dialects 
The best-known groups are the Maya proper, 
who occupy the entire peninsula of Yucatan, the 
Huaxtec of northern Vera Cruz, the Tzental of 
Tabasco and Chifipas, the Mam, Choi, Quiche, 
Cakchiquel, Pokonchi, and Pokomam of the 
Guatemalan highlands ; and the Chnrti, who 
extend into western Honduras With the ex- 
ception of the Huaxtec all of these occupy 
contiguous territory and were embraced in the 
sphere of ancient civilization, which, however, 
seems to have been most highly developed by the 
Maya tribe proper in the lowland region. It 
has been estimated that 1,300,000 Indians still 
speak the Mayan languages. Since the Huaxtec 
occupy a lone position in the north it has been 
argued that the entire Mayan stock had a north- 
ern origin Whatever the merits of this argu- 
ment may be there is no doubt that the most 
remarkable features of Maya culture were de- 
veloped in Central America after the separation 
of the Huaxtec from the mam body 

Physically the Mayan peoples are dark, short, 
broad-headed, and muscular The different 
tribes cover a great range of environment from 
the humid lowlands to the cold mountain heights 
of the cordillera Agriculture was their mam 
dependence, corn being the principal crop, to 
which were added beans, peppers, and cacao, the 
last, together with bells of copper, being used 
wudely as the ordinary standard of value. Bees 
were domesticated for their honey and wax 
Cotton was spun for clothing and dyed and 
woven into fabrics which rivaled silk in deli- 
cacy. The lands were held m common bv each 
village and w-ere parceled out by the chiefs on a 
basis of a certain corn production per year to 
each family. Gold, silver, and copper weie used 
for ornamental purposes, but ordinary metal 
tools were unknown The Maya of the coast 
region had large seagoing canoes, wuth wffiich 
they cairied on a coastwise trade Descent was 
generally in the male line, and each village com- 
munity was governed by a chief wdio derived his 
authority from the hereditary ruler of the tribe 
or province. Traditions make it clear that more 
centralized governments once existed In north- 
ern Yucatan there was the League of Mayapan, 
founded in 960, and on the highlands of Guate- 
mala the Quiche and Cakchiquel had a powerful 
hold over their smaller neighbors. 

The Mayan peoples were remarkable above all 
other cultured American nations for their archi- 
tecture, their calendar, and their hieroglyphic 
system Of their architecture, as exemplified in 
the great rums of Palenque, Uxmal, Mayapan, 
and Chich#n-Itzfi, with hundreds of lesser cities 
and isolated temples scattered through the 
tangled tropical forests, it is unnecessary to 
speak at length here The material was usually 
a hard limestone, embedded in firm mortar, well 
cut and exactly fitted, and lavislily carved on 
every part with mythical and historical figures 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions Their hiero- 
glyphic records and rituals were carved or 
painted upon the walls of their temples and 
palaces or written in books of folded sheets of 
maguey paper The explanation of these hiero- 
glyphs is one of the most important problems in 
American archscology In spite of wholesale de- 
struction by the Spanish missionaries and au- 
thorities, a few of these ancient sacred books 
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still remain for study and interpretation, not- 
ably the Codex Trocmo, the Codex Pereatanus, 
and the Dresden Codex, besides a number of 
others in the Maya language, but in Latin char- 
acters, compiled by natives of the Yucatan pe- 
ninsula later than the Conquest, and usually 
grouped under the title of “Books of Chilan 
Balam.” Through these books we have been able 
to connect the ancient dated monuments with our 
own system of chionology The Quiche of Guate- 
mala have also their sacred book, the Popol Vuh, 
of which a translation has been made by the 
Ahb^ Brasseur de Bourbourg The calendar sys- 
tem of the Maya, which was practically the same 
among the neighboring tribes of the same stock, 
was more elaborate and exact than that of the 
Aztec tribes Their year, beginning on July 
16, when the sun crossed the zenith, consisted 
of 365 days, divided into 18 months of 20 
days each, the days being grouped into weeks 
of five da vs each. At the end of the year there 
was an interval of five “nameless days” before 
the beginning of the new year. The years were 
grouped into katuns of 20 years each, the com- 
pletion of each successive katun being signal- 
ized by the placing of a commemorative in- 
sciibod stone in the wall of the principal tem- 
ple of the city. In late Maya chronological 
records the katuns are known by the number 
of the day ahau with which they began, and 
since there w^re 13 numbers to this day fall- 
ing in a definite order, the great time cycle 
was 260 vears A more accurate calendar was 
used on the ancient monuments in w’hich the 
katuns were recorded in a different manner 
All the early dates were calculated from a be- 
ginning day and a serial number for each subse- 
quent day was used 

Much attention has been given to the Maya 
languages, owing to the literary tendency, cul- 
tural superiority, and numerical strength of 
the people using them Compared w’lth other 
Indian languages they are comparatively sim- 
ple in structure The Maya itself forms one 
of the few American languages which have 
enough vitality not only to hold their own 
but even to foice themselves on European set- 
tlers and supplant their own speech. In Yuca- 
tan whole families of pure white blood are 
found who know'n no Spanish, using the Maya 
exclusively. The earliest Maya grammar is 
that of Father Villalpando, published about 
1555. The first dictionary is also by him, 
published 111 1571 There is also the Maya- 
8panish Dictionary of Perez, 1877, with about 
20,000 words, and the manuscript Dictionary of 
the Convent of Motlil, in three large quarto 
volumes, in the Carter Brown Library of Provi- 
dence. Great strides have been made in re- 
cent years in the study of codices, inscriptions, 
graphic art, and architecture of the Maya, 
with the result that the history has been pushed 
back to before the time of Christ On the 
hieroglyphs two excellent studies are the Com- 
mentary on the Dresden Codex by Fdrstemann 
and the Numerations, Calendar Systems, and 
Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas by Bow- 
ditch The exuberant art passed through a 
series of remarkable changes, from which the 
historical sequence has been determined. This 
sequence is found to agree with the dates carved 
on the monuments in the Maya system of count- 
ing time. On this subject, see Maya Art by 
Spinden and various papers by Morley, ex- 
puining the correlation of the calendar with 


our own time system. The great cities have 
been separately described in Memoirs of the 
Peahody Museum of Harvard University (Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 1904 et seq.), and in the four 
volumes on archapology by A. P Maudslay in 
Biologia Centrah- Americana (London, 1899- 
1902) For a summary of the history, see Mexi- 
can AscHiEOLOGY. See also Chich^ n-ItzA ; 
ChilAn BalAm, Katun; Popol Vuh, Arch.®- 
OLOGT, American 

TVTA Y APPLE. A North American perennial 
herb. See Mandrake, Podophyllum. 

IKLAYBACH, mi'bdG, Albert von ( 1822- 
1904). A Prussian administrator, born in 
Werne, Westphalia He entered the govern- 
mental employ in the department of railroads 
(1854), of which he became head in 1874, when 
he urged the control of all railroads by the 
Empire The success of this measure and the 
defeat of the movement for private control in 
the early 80*8 was due largely to him. In 1878 
he became Secretarv of Commerce and in 1879 
Secretary of Public Works and President of the 
Railwavs in Alsace and Lorraine. He resigned 
from his executive positions in 1891. From 
1882 to 1893 he was a member of the Prussian 
House of Deputies Emperor Frederick HI dec- 
orated him with the cross of the Black Eagle in 
1888 

MAY BEETLE. See June Bug. 

MAY BIBD, or May Cock The name of sev- 
eral birds which appear in May , especially, 
among American sportsmen, the knot (q.v ). 
In New England the black-bellied plover (q.v.) 
18 locally called May cock, but in Great Britain 
and the southern United States a curlew is 
meant by this term 

MAY DANCE. A very popular old dance 
formerly much performed throughout England 
upon the first of May to celebrate the return 
of spring. The celebration of May Day with a 
dance is an old custom, being possibly of Swe- 
dish or Gothic origin, but more probably from 
Homan (its prototypes being the Floralia and 
the Lupercalia) or Egyptian and Indian sources. 
In England the dance was a composite one, in 
which the morris dance (qv ) pla^^ed an impor- 
tant part. Tliere was also a milkmaids’ dance, 
and the characters of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, 
Scarlet, Little John, Tom the Piper, the Hobby 
Horse, the Lord and Lady of the May, all joined 
in the various dances which centred around the 
May pole See May Day 

MAY DAY (OF., Fr. mai, from Lat. Maius; 
connected with OLat majus, great, Lat. magnus, 
Gk Iliyas, megas, Goth mikils, great Skt. mah, 
to be great) The name popularly given to the 
fiist dav of May, which among the Germanic 
and Latin peoples has been associated from an 
early period with festal ceremonies religious in 
origin. It was long the custom on this day to 
start before dawn, make excursions to the woods 
and fields, and return laden with green flower- 
ing boughs. It IS plain that this festival, 
which was celebrated oy all classes alike, rep- 
resented the continuance of an ancient pagan 
ceremony ; and there seems to be reason for 
regarding it as a survival of rites originally 
offered to the Roman goddess Maia (qv.), who 
was evidently worshiped as the principle and 
cause of fertility Although recorded testi- 
mony does not enable us to reconstruct the de- 
tails of her ceremony, it is possible that one 
essential feature was a ritual marriage to a 
partner who represented the male element of 
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growth, whence arose habitual acts of license, 
which were not repugnant to early moral sen- 
timent Songs and dances, and performances 
more or less dramatic in character, which were 
usual on similar occasions, and are reminiscent 
of the same spirit, have continued in popular 
use to our own day, as the familial English 
game of children, “Here oats, peas, beans, and 
barley grows.” The actual basis of May Day 
seems to have been the Roman Floralia, cele- 
brated April 28 to May 3, and instituted at 
Rome, in the year 238 B c., on account of a 
bad harvest. Flora (q.v.), to whom the feast 
was consecrated, was likewise a fertility god- 
dess, and it may be taken for granted that the 
elements of her rite were similar to customs 
which had previously been associated with Maia. 
Among obseivances of the Floralia are men- 
tioned gay costumes, dramatic performances, 
and dances described as frequently indecent In 
the mediaeval May festival an important feature 
consisted in a nocturnal expedition to the forest, 
whence branches were brought and afterward 
attached to doors. The bushes brought home 
were planted in the streets, and a lover might 
thus honor the residence of his mistress. Cor- 
responding to this act of “bringing in the May” 
(see below), it was usual for the young men of 
the village to fetch from the wood a tree, the 
tallest and straightest which could be procured 
This \^as stripped of its boughs, planted in the 
public green, decorated with gai lands and 
ribbons, painted with gay stripes, and became 
the centre of dances and games having for the 
most part an amatory character. The tree thus 
obtained, as well as the branches of individual 
celebrants, was called simply “the May” , in 
England, the white-flowering hawthorn, espe- 
cially, received this title. A Maypole, once intro- 
duced, might remain for many years, and an- 
nually be made the focus of popular amuse- 
ments With the season continued to be asso- 
ciated theatrical performances. These wefe 
frequently of a comic nature, and might be 
crowded wuth local jests and personal allusions 
often of a scurrilous sort, as may be seen from 
the pastoral of Adam de la Halle, Le jeu de 
Rohm et de Marion^ composed in the thirteenth 
century foi use on such an occasion. In Eng- 
land the story of Robin Hood (q.v.) was con- 
nected w'lth the May games, and the personages 
of his cycle were introduce into the perform- 
ances of costumed or masked actors, called mor- 
ns danceis (See Mobbis Dance ) In the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland the first 
of May received the name of Beltane (qv ), and 
was originally, no doubt, an independent cere- 
mony Customs analogous to May Day are 
w’ldcspread, in America as well as in Europe. 
Among the Russians there is a spring festival, 
celebrated by the boys and girls with a choral 
dance called Khorovod. (See Slavonic Music.) 
The European springtide feast seems to have 
come from the Orient, where orgiastic merri- 
ment was common in the spring. So in modern 
India the Holi festival is celebrated in March 
or April with the singing of songs generally 
obscene and with the sprinkling with red powder 
and water or with filth. The naturalistic basis 
of the custom is joy at the creative impulses 
felt in the spring and manifested both in the 
vegetable and the animal world. Hence comes 
the erotic character of the songs and dances, 
while the Maypole itself is probably phallic in 
origin. Consult J. Strutt, Sports and Pas- 


times of the People of England (London, 1801). 
See Phallicism; Sports, Book of. 

MAYEN, mi^en. A town in the Prussiaa 
Rhine Province, (^rmany, on the Nette, 15 miles 
west of Coblenz (Map: (Germany, B 3). It has 
a late Gothic church, ancient walls, and a partly 
preserved castle of the Middle Ages Cloth, to- 
bacco, hats, oil, basalt, and leather are manu- 
factured, and there is trade in millstones and 
wine. Pop., 1900, 11,961; 1910, 14,421. 

MAYENCE, ma'yaNs'. A town of Germany. 
See Mainz. 

MAYENNE, mh'6n'. A department of north- 
western France, traversed by the River Mayenne, 
a tributary of the Loire (Map* France, N., 
E 4). It was formerly part of the Province of 
Maine. Area, 2012 square miles Its surface 
is mostly rolling, becoming hilly towards the 
northeast and culminating in the Mont des 
Avaloirs Its fertile soil produce*^ grain, flax, 
hemp, and apples; there are deposits of coal, 
iron, marble, and slate. A large number of 
swine, cattle, and fine horses are reared and 
dairy goods are produced Much timber is cut 
Pop, 1901, 313,103, 1911, 297,732 Capital, 
Laval. 

MAYENNE. A towm in the Department of 
Mayenne, in the northwest of France, pleas- 
antly situated on the Mayenne, a tributary of 
the Loire, 19 miles north -northeast of Laval. 
Its streets are steep, narrow, and crooked, it 
has an old castle, a twelfth -century church, a 
school of agriculture, and a museum It has 
manufactures of iron, vehicles, calico, and linen, 
and trades chiefly in horses and gram Pop 
(commune), 1901, 10,125, 1911, 9961 

MAYENNE, Duke of. See Guise. 

MAY^R, Alfred Goldsbobougii (1868- 
) An American zoologist, born at Fred- 
erick, Md He graduated from the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology (ME, 1889 ) and from 
Harvard Univeisitv (SD, 1897), where he was 
an assistant to Dr Alexander Agassiz from 
1892 to 1900 and had charge of the radiates in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology. He served 
as curator of natural sciences and curator in 
chief of the museum of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences in 190(1-04, was director 
of the Marine Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution in the Tortugas, Fla, in 1904-05, 
and was director of the department of marine 
biology at the Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, after 1905 He lectured also on biology 
at Princeton University in 1910-11. At vari- 
ous times he was a member of scientific ex- 
peditions to many parts of the world He is 
author of Medusce of the World (3 vols , 1910). 

MAYEB, Alfred Marshall (1836-97). An 
American physicist. He was born at Baltimore 
and was educated at St Mary’s College, Balti- 
more In 1856 he was appointed professor of 
physics and chemistry in the University of 
Maryland and subsequently held positions in the 
Westminster College in Missouri, in Pennsyl- 
vania State College, in Lehigh University, and 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology In 
1863 he went to Paris, where he spent two 
years in study and research, working under the 
famous physicist Regnault He was for a time 
one of the editors of the American Journal of 
Science and contributed a number of papers to 
its pages In 1872 he was elected a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. After as- 
suming the professorship of physics at Stevens 
Institute (1871) he devoted himself to aeous- 
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tics, in which field he performed many new 
and interesting experiments and made some 
valuable discoveries. His most important work 
in acoustics, perhaps, was the determination 
of the law connecting the pitch of a sound with 
the duration of the residual sensation in the 
ear. To Professor Mayer were also due a method 
of determining the comparative intensity of 
sounds with the same pitch, and the location 
of the organs of hearing in the mosquito He 
developed new methods for analyzing sound 
and he made researches into the nature of elec- 
tricity, besides being the first to give accurately 
the temperature correction for tuning forks An 
eaily paper on the Thermodynamics of Water- 
falls (1869) aroused considerable interest, and 
one on the variation of the elasticity of metals 
with change of temperature showed the delicacy 
of Professor Mayer’s experimental work. His 
last important research was an experimental in- 
vestigation of the equilibrium of the forces act- 
ing in the dotation of disks and rings of metal 
and their application to measure surface tension 
In addition to his scientific attainments Profes- 
sor Mayer was an enthusiastic sportsman and 
wrote Uport uith Oun and Rod in American 
Woods and Waters (1883). Consult short 
biographical sketch in Science, Aug 20, 1897, 
by W. LeConte Stevens. Besides many contri- 
butions to scientific ]ournals and encyclopaedias. 
Professor Mover was the author of Lecture 
Notes on Physics (1868), The Earth a Gieat 
Magnet (1872); Light (1877), with Charles 
Barnard ; Sound ( 1878 ) . 

MAYiilt, Beantz (1809-79). An American 
author, born m Baltimore, Md After gradua- 
tion at St Mary’s College he traveled in the 
East, practiced law (1829-41), was secretary 
of the American Legation at Mexico (1843), 
and wrote his observations there in Meaico as 
it Was and Is (1844) , Mexico, Astec, Spanish, 
and Republican (1851), Obset rations of Mexi- 
can History and Archa;oJogy (1856); Mexican 
Antiquities (1858) — ^works that retain some 
value, especially for the period following the 
Spanish Conquest. He "w rote also Captain Canot, 
or Twenty Years of an Africam Slaver (1854) 
and other less important books Mayer served 
as paymaster in the Civil War and was a 
founder of the Maryland Historical Society 
(1844) He died in Baltimore 

IICAYEB, mi'er, Johann Tobias (1723-62) 
A German mathematician and astronomer, born 
at Marbach in Wurttemberg He was self-edu- 
cated and at first taught mathematics for a liv- 
ing. In 1746 he became connected with a carto- 
graphic establishment and gained fame for his 
improvements in map making In 1751 he was 
appointed to the chair of mathematics and as- 
tronomy in the University of Gottingen and in 
1754 became director of the observatory, where 
for the remainder of his life he did much to 
advance the sciences of astronomy and naviga- 
tion His first pulilished work was a treatise on 
curves, which was followed the same year ( 1745) 
by his Mathematischer Atlas, a sort of r4sum6 
of mathematics in 60 tables. At Gottingen he 
gave much labor to a Zodiacal Catalogue, which 
contains 998 stars and of which a newly com- 
puted edition was published by Auwers in 1894. 
His Lunar Tables, published in 1762-53, were 
so correct as to be adopted by the British Board 
of Admiralty In 1760 he invented the repeat- 
ing circle, which was afterward used with so 
much success by Borda in measuring the arc 


of the meridian. His posthumous works include : 
Theoria Lunce juxta Sy sterna Newtomawum 
(1767) ; Tabulce Motuum Sohs et Lunce Novae et 
Correctas Qmbus Accedit Methodus Longitudi- 
num Promota (1770), Observationes Astrono- 
mies Quadrante Murah Habitce in Observatorio 
Goettingensi (2d ed , 1826). He left a large 
number of scientific memoirs, which were pub- 
lished by Lichtenberg in 1775. 

MAYEB, Julius Robebt von (1814-78). A 
German physicist, born in Heilbronn, Wurttem- 
berg. He attended the Gymnasium at Heilbronn, 
studied medicine at Tubingen, and finished his 
university course at Munich and Paris He 
made a voyage to Java in 1840 and while there 
made observations on the blood w’hich led him 
to the investigation of the subject oi animal 
heat and finally to that of the conservation 
and con elation of forces. After his return to 
Heilbronn he practiced medicine there, but af- 
ter a few years devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to his scientific investigations. He pub- 
lished a preliminary notice of his work up to 
1842, in Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie, under the title “Bemerkungen uber 
die Krafte der unbelebten Natur,” after it had 
been lefused by Poggendorfl’s Annalen on ac- 
count of its novel and revolutionary character 
It was in this paper that the first announce- 
ment was made of the principle underlying the 
theory of the conservation of energy In 1845 
he made a fuller explanation of the subject in a 
memoir, under the title Die organische Bewegung 
in ihrem Zusammenhange mit dem Stoffwechsel 
In 1848 he published Bcitrage zur Dynamik des 
Himmels, and in 1851 the essay for which he is 
perhaps more generally known in popular 
science, that upon the mechanical equivalent 
of heat {Bemerkungen uber das mechanische 
Aequivalent der Warme), in which he developed 
and expanded the principles laid down in his 
former papers This paper it is interesting to 
note w^as wiitten about the time of a mental 
derangement from which he never fully recov- 
ered. To Mayer is due the first conception of 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
though he w^as soon followed by Joule and Helm- 
holtz ( qq v ) with investigations and papers on 
the same subjects His collected works ap- 
peared under the title Die Mechanik der Warme 
(3d ed., by J S. Weyrauch, 1893). Consult* 
Weyrauch, Robert Mayer (Stuttgart, 1890), 
id , Kleinere Schriften und Briefe von Robert 
Mayer ( ib , 1893 ) , Gross, Robert Mayer und 
Hermann von Helmholtz (Berlin, 1898) ; Ernst 
Joutsch, Julius Robert Mayer; seine Krankheit- 
geschichte und die Oeschichte seiner Entdeckung 
(Berlin, 1914). 

MAYORS, William Fbedebick (1831-78). 
A Sinologue, born in Tasmania. Educated in 
Marseilles and proficient in modem languages, 
at 28 he w*as appointed student interpreter in 
China and acted as Vice Consul at Canton and 
Chifu, becoming in 1872 Chinese Secretary to 
the British Legation in Peking. He was a 
master of Chinese, Tibetan, and Korean. He pub- 
lished “The Lamaist Septem in Tibet,” in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1869); 
The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manued (1869) ; 
The Chinese Reader^s Manual (1874), his master- 
piece, The Chinese Government, a Manual of 
Chinese Titles (1878) ; The Treaty Ports of 
China (1867), in > collaboration with Dennys and 
King. He procured for the British Museum 
one of the few extant copies of the great Tm. 
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perial cyclopaedia of Chinese literature in 6020 
volumes. 

MAY^AIB. One of the most fashionable 
sections of London It lies east of Hyde Park, 
between Park Lane and Bond Street, and derives 
its name from a fair formerly held in the lo- 
cality during May. 

MAYFIELD. A city and the county seat of 
Graves Co., Ky , 25 miles south of Paducah, 
on the Illinois Central Railroad (Map. Ken- 
tucky, B 6) It controls a large trade in to- 
bacco, having large warehouses and a number 
of rehandling concerns, and there are flouring, 
])laning, and woolen mills, tobacco and clothing 
factories, etc Settled about 1820, Mayfield was 
incorporated some six years later. The govern- 
ment IS administered under a charter of 1893, by 
a mayor, chosen every four years, and a uni- 
cameral council. Pop, 1900, 4081; 1910, 5916. 

XAYFIELD. A borough in Lackawanna Co., 
T’a., about 14 miles northeast of Scranton, on 
the Delaware and Hudson and the New York, 
Ontario, and Western railroads (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, K 3). The borough contains a silk mill, 
hut coal mining is the chief industry. Pop , 
1900, 2300, 1910, 3662. 

MAY^ISH. The most common of Ameiican 
killifish {Fundulus majalts) See Killifish. 

MAY^FLOW'EB. See Arbutus, Trailing. 

MAYFLOWER, The. A ship of 180 tons’ 
burden, hired to take the Pilgrims fiom South- 
ampton, England, to the New World in 1620 
Some had sailed from Delftshaven in the Speed- 
well, which started with the Ma/yflower but put 
back after several days. The Mayflower arrived 
at Plymouth December 11, or 21 N. S. (anni- 
versary celebrated December 22) 

MAYFLOWER DESCENDANTS, Society 
OF. An organization founded in the city of 
New York Dec 22, 1894, by lineal descendants 
of the Mayflower pilgrims, “to preserve their 
memory, their records, their history, and all 
facts relating to them, their ancestors and their 
posterity.” Every lineal descendant over 18 
years of age, male or female, of any passenger 
of the voyage of the Mayfloiver which termi- 
nated at Plymouth, Mass , December, 1620, in- 
cluding all signers of “the Compact,” is eligible 
to membership. 

The General Society of Mayflower Descendants 
was organized at Plymouth, Mass., in 1897 
A triennial congress is held in September at 
Plymouth, Mass. Societies have been organized 
in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, District of Columbia, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Maine, Colorado, California, Washington, and 
Kansas. 

MAY FLY. An insect of the order Epheme- 
rida, sometimes also called shad fly and day 
fly, the latter, like the scientific name, derived 
fiom the ephemeral life of the adult. They have 
short antennae, very large fore wings, very small 
hind wings, absolutely atrophied mouth parts, and 
two or three long, slender filaments at the end 
of the abdomen. The transformations are com- 
plete and the early stages are passed in the 
water. The larvae are active, possess long and 
strong legs, and breathe by means of tracheal 
gills. They are found under stones in running 
streams or swimming among water plants in 
quiet waters, or they may live at the bottom, 
more or less covered with slime or mud, some 
forms also burrow into the sand banks of rivers 
They both swim and crawl, and they feed largely 


upon vegetable matter The pupa, or nymph, is 
also active and feeds. It has small wing pads, 
and when ready to transform it floats at the 
surface of the water and the subimago issues 
through the skin of the thoiax The emergence 
IS veiy rapid, and the subimago flies away almost 
immediately after the skin cracks The existence 
of a subimago stage is peculiar to this order of 
insects, and there is a subsequent molt after 
the subimago reaches the shore, the true imago 
issuing from the skin of the subimago. The May 
flies differ from all other insects not only in this 
additional transformation, but also in possess- 
ing paired sexual organs which open to the ex- 
terior by separate 01 ifices The life of the 
adult insect is very short, but the popular idea 
that tlicy live but a day is erroneous. Curtis 
kept one alive three weeks. Most species cMuple 
durmg flight, and egg-laying is usually per- 
formed in fresh water, where the egg clusters 
disintegrate and the eggs sink to the beds of 
the rivers and streams. The larval life lasts 
from one to three years, and the larvoj foim a 
favorite food for manv food fishes The adults 
are also eagerly sought for by fish, and many of 
the artificial flies, especially those forms known 
as duns, drakes, and spinners (see Fly Cvst- 
ING), arc imitations of Mav flies About 300 
species have been descrilied — 85 from temjiei ate 
North America They are strongly attracted to 
light and fly in enormous numbeis, so that they 
sometimes half fill the globes of eh'ctiic street 
lamps with their bodies in a single evening, and 
greatly trouble lighthouse keepeis, especially 
along the Great Lakes, by swarming about the 
lantern m such crowds as to obscure the light 
MAYHEM^ ma^6m (archaic form of maim^ 
from OF. mahatgner, mehaigner, to maim) At 
common law, the offense of so maiming another, 
or doing such violence to his membeis, as to 
render him the less able in fighting either to 
defend himself or to annoy his adversary It 
renders the wrongdoer liable to a civil action 
for damages by the injuied jieisuii and also 
to a criminal prosecution as “an atrocious hi each 
of the King’s peace, and as tending to deprive 
him of the aid and assistance of In's sulijects ” 
Destrojing or disabling an arm 01 leg, hand or 
foot, putting out an eye, or breaking a front 
tooth, IS a mayhem It is a felony punishable 
by penal servitude or imprisonment foi a term 
of years. See Maiming. 

MATHEW, ma'hfi, Augustus Septimus 
(1826-75) An English journalist and author, 
born in London He wrote in collaboration with 
his brother Henry such works as The Gieatest 
Plague of Life, or the Adventures of a Lady in 
Search of a Good Servant ( 1847, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank), and he joined H S Ed- 
wards in the production of such farces as The 
Goose and the Golden Eggs (Strand Theatre, 
1859); Christmas Boxes (Strand, 1860), The 
Four Cousins (Globe Theatre, 1871) From 
1848 to 1850 he edited The Comic Almanac, to 
which he had been a contiibutor since 1845, and 
his individual productions include Paved vnth 
Gold, or the Romance and Reality of the London 
Streets (1857) and Faces for Fortunes (3 vols., 
1865) See Mayhew, Henry 
MATHEW, Experience (1673-1768). A 
New England divine. He was born in Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass , the oldest son of Rev. John 
Mayhew, missionary to the Indians, and great- 
grandson of Gov. Thomas Mayhew. He began 
to preach to the Indians at the age of 21, and 
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had the oversight of five or six Indian assem- 
blies, which he continued for 64 years. Having 
thoroughly mastered the Indian language, which 
he had learned in infancy, he was employed by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England to make a new version of the 
Psalms and of the Gospel of John, which he 
did in 1709 in parallel columns of English and 
Indian. He published Indian Converts (1727), 
comprising the lives of 30 Indian preachers and 
80 other converts, besides a volume entitled 
Ctrace Defended, Consult Hallock, The Vener- 
able Mayheiv and the Aboriginal Indians of 
Martha's Vineyard^ condensed from Rev. E. 
Mayhcw’s Histoi y of Indian Converts and 
brought down to date (New York, 1874) — ^His 
son, Jonathan, was distinguished as a preacher 
and patriot (see Mayhew, Jonathan). — 
Another son, Zachakiah, was missionary to 
the Martinis Vineyard Indians from 1767 to 
his death, March 6, 1806 

MAYHEW, Henry (1812-87). An English 
author, son of a London attorney. From West- 
minster School lie ran away to sea, making a 
vo 3 ^age to Calcutta On his return he was ar- 
ticled to his father for three years In con- 
lunction with Gilbert Sl Beckett, he started the 
Figaro in London, a comic weekly (1831-30), 
and The I'hief (1832), “a paste and scissors” 
journal, and was one of the founders of Punch 
(1841). He made a hit with The Wandeiing 
Minstrel, a one-act farce (1834), ^hich was fol- 
lowed by But However (1838), written in con- 
junction with Henry Bajdis With his brother 
ArousTUt* (1826-75) he wrote several clever fic- 
tions, as The Createst Plague of Life ( 1847) , The 
Good Genius that Turned Exerything to Gold 
(1847), a fairy tale, Whom to Marry (1848), 
Living for Appeal ances (1855). His most im- 
portant work was a scries of articles in col- 
laboration with John Binny, written to make 
known the actual condition of the lower classes 
in London. Originallj^ appearing in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, they were collected in 1851 under 
the title London Labour and the London Poor 
In 1856 the senes was continued in monthly 
numbers with the title The Great World of 
London (completed and published in 1862 as 
Criminal Prisons of London) — ^His brother 
Horace (1816-72) was also a well-known hum- 
orist He wrote farces and tales and was for 
a tune subeditor of Punch, 

MAYHEW, Jonathan (1720-66). An 
Ameiicaii clergj'man and patriot of the Revo- 
lutionary War, born on the island of Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass He graduated at Harvard in 
1744, studied theology, and from 1747 until his 
death was pastor of the West Church (Con- 
gregational), Boston. He became one of the 
best-known preachers in New^ England and his 
influence on the political views and theories of 
the colonists in the pre-Revolutionary period 
was probably greater than that of any other 
clergyman. Dr Mayhew was an ardent be- 
liever in the rights of the American Colonies 
and expressed his views with great boldness 
from his pulpit. In January, 1750, he preached 
a sermon on the execution of Charles I, in which 
he declared that all allegiance was limited by 
certain inalienable rights that could not be 
abrogated by the sovereign without giving a 
corresponding right of abrogation to the sub- 
ject. His fearlessness led to his being bitterly 
attacked by the Tories, who charged him, with- 
out warrant, with being the instigator of the 
VoL. XV.— 19 


Boston Stamp Act riots that resulted in the 
sacking of Governor Hutchinson's house. In 
May, 1766, he preached a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon for the repeal of the Stamp Act that was 
a remarkable plea for civil and religious lib- 
erty Later in the same year and during a 
fatal illness he wrote to James Otis (q.v.) a 
letter which probably contains the earliest sug- 
gestion of a union of all the Colonies. The sub- 
sequent institution of committees of corre- 
spondence undoubtedly had its inception in Dr 
Mayhew’s plan. His sermons were published 
separately in pamphlet forms and in collections 
Among them were. Seven Sermons (1749) , Dis- 
course Concerning Unlimited Submission and 
Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers (1750); 
Sermons (1756), Sermons to Young Men 
(1767). Consult Alden Bradford, Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of the Rev, Jonathan 
Mayhew (Boston, 1838). 

MAYHEW, Thomas (1593-1682). An 
American Colonial governor He was born in 
England and was a merchant in Southampton 
before he emigrated to America in 1631. He 
settled in Watertown in 1636 or 1637, obtained 
in 1641 from the agent of Lord Stirling a grant 
of Marthas Vineyard and the neighboring islands, 
and in 1642 became both patentee and Governor 
of the granted district His son Thomas having 
been called to the ministry at Edgartown, Gov- 
ernor Mayhew encouraged his work, both by his 
advice and by inducing the Indian sachems to 
govern their people according to the English 
laws After his son's death Mayhew continued 
the ministrations and organized an Indian 
church For 40 years while he lived among 
them the English and Indians were at peace 
He died in Marthas Vineyard March 25, 1682. 
Consult C E Banks, The History of Martha* s 
^ vneyard (Boston, 1911) 

MAY LAWS. The name applied to a series 
of laws enacted by the Prussian Diet in May, 
1873, marking the opening of the conflict be- 
tween C'hurch and state generally known as the 
Kulturkampf ( q v ) 

MAYHA, mi^na, or MAINA. A group of 
tribes constituting a distinct linguistic stock, 
upon the Upper Maraiion (Amazon) between the 
Santiago and Pastaza rivers on the Peru-Ecuador 
frontier Their language is particularly harsh 
and difficult A part were gathered in missions 
during the eighteenth century, but the majority 
are still wild and unsubdued, living by hunting 
and fishing The name is also frequently used 
collectively to include all the tribes of the 
Ucayali and Huallaga region, the former Peru- 
vian Province of Maynas 

MAYNARD. A town in Middlesex Co., 
Mass , 28 miles by rail Avest by north of Boston, 
on the Assabet River and on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad (Map* Massachusetts, E 3). 
The town is engaged chiefly in the manufacture 
of woolen goods The water works are owned by 
the municipality. Pop., 1900, 3142; 1910, 6390. 

MAYETARD, Edward (1813-91). An Ameri- 
can dental surgeon and inventor, born at Madi- 
son, N Y He entered the United States Military 
Academy in 1831, but resided and took up the 
profession of dentistry, which he practiced from 
1836 to 1890, at Washington. His contribution 
to the profession included many improvements 
in operative methods, especially in the filling of 
teeth. He became a member of the faculty 
of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
and of George Washin^on University. It is 
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with improvements in the construction of fire- 
arms, however, that his name is usually asso- 
ciated, his first important invention ( 1845 ) 
being a system of piiming which practically 
superseded the percussion cap In 1851 he 
patented a breech-loading rifle, afterward known 
as the Maynard rifle, and five yc*ars later 
adapted it to tlie use of tlie metallic caitridge 
In 1860 he patented a method of converting 
muzzle-loaders into breecliloaders He was 
granted the Great Medal of Merit of Sweden 

MAYNABD, m&'nar', Francois de (1582- 
1646) A French poet, born at Toulouse In 
1618 he became president of Aurillac Jn 1634 
he went to Italy witli the Ambassador, De 
Noailles, but soon quarreled with him. One of 
the first membeis of the French Academy, he took 
little part in its deliberations, since he was piac- 
tically exiled from Pans by Richelieu For the 
wife of Henry IV, Margaret of Valois, to whom 
he was secretary, he wrote his early poems He 
was a disciple of Malheibe (qv ) and in work- 
nianshi]) excelled llacan (qv), although he 
lacked the power of the latter Jn literature he 
stands between these two His sonnets, odes, 
and epigrams were first published as a collection 
by Gomberville in 1646 

MAY^NAKD, George Wiulougitby (1843- 
1923). An American mural, hguie, and marine 
paintei, born in \A'ashi]igtoii, D C, the son of 
Edward Alavnard He studied at the National 
Academy of Design, New Yoik, and at the Royal 
Academy of Antweip, under A^aii 'leriiis and De 
Keyser, from whom he acqiiiied great thoiough- 
ness of workmanship In 1878 ho ojiencd a 
studio in Pans, later he settled in New York 
City He w'as elected to the National Academy 
of Design in 1885 and became a member of the 
Society of American Artists and of the Ameii- 
can AVater Color Society Ylaynard eaily de- 
voted himself to decorative painting, and hi-» 
W'oik may be seen in the Congi cssional Librai> 
at Washington, D C , m the Appellate C"oiirt of 
New York City, in the Bi)ou Theatre, Boston, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New A'ork (ceil- 
ing), and the Essex County (’ouithouse, New’aik, 
N J The brass inlay work in the floor of the 
entrance hall of the Boston Public Libraiy and 
in the entrance hall of Columbia Tniveisity 
Library’’, New A"nik, is also liy him Among his 
best-knowm canvases are “A’^espers at Antweip'’ 
and “1776,” sent to the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, “Venetian Couit", “An Ancient Alarinei” 
(1883), “Strange Gods”, “The Surf’ (1904) 
“Tlie Oceanides” (1911) , “Rocks at Ogunquit” 
(1912), “Flood-Tide” (1912) IJis Pompeian 
decorations in the Agricultural Building at 
Chicago in 1893 w'erc perhaps the most effective 
in the Exposition Buildings The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York possesses his “In Strange 
Seas” and he is also lepresented in the col- 
lections of the Pennsylvania Academy, the 
Providence Museum, and the Corcoian Gallery, 
Washington 

MAYNARD, Horace (1814-82). An Ameri- 
can politician, born in Westboro, Mass He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1838 and shortly 
afterward removed to Knoxville, Tenn., where 
for some years he w^as a tutor and then professor 
of mathematics and natural history in the East 
Tennessee College In 1845 he became a lawyer 
and in 1857 was elected by the “Americans” (see 
American Party and Know-Nothings) to Con- 
gress, where he continued to sit until 1863 
Like Andrew Johnson, A\' (J Biownlow', and 


others, Maynard stiove hard but unsuccra'sifully 
to keep Tennessee in the Union, and because of 
Ills loyalty suffered exile and loss of property 
He returned to Tennessee aftei its occupation bv 
Federal troops and became Attorney -General of 
the State in 1864 He was again a Representa- 
tive in Uoiigiess fioni 1866 to 1875, w’as Minister 
to Russia from 1875 to 1880, and was Post- 
ina^tei-CJeiieial in Piesideiit Hayes’s cabinet 
from August, 1880, to March, 1881 

MAYNARD, Sir John (1602-90) An Eng- 
lish constitutional lawyer He w'as born at 
Tavistock, England, and was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford Aftei the legular course of 
studv m the Middle Temple he was called to the 
bar in 162(>, lie had litnm elected a member of 
Pailiament in the previous year He was suli- 
seqiiently made a sergeant at law and King’s 
smgeant, but declined the place on the bench 
oflcicd him by Chailes 11 in 16(50 While an 
advocate for increasing the power of the people, 
he never eoneuired in tlie extreme views taken 
hv the ladieal Ihqiubl leans, and, although an 
earnest Pieshyterian, stood aloof from the fa- 
naticism of many in Ins paitv He was active 
in the pioseeutioii of Strafford and Laud, but 
opposed tlie ailntiaiy power assumed by the 
arm;y and Cromwell's evident intention of mak- 
ing himself King in fact, if not m name, for the 
])osition he took in this respect he was, in 1647, 
exjielled fiom 'the House of Commons and im- 
]»nsoiied in the Towel, and in the following year 
he was fined £500 for revising to kneel at the 
bai of the House of Lords At the Restoration 
flu honoi of knighthood was conferred upon him 
hv (’hailes IT 11 is jiolitical course under that 
moiiareh was pidu lous and conservative In the 
tune of the levolutioii and the accession of 
William and Mary ho showc»d abilitv% notably in 
the gieat conference hold between the House of 
Loids and the C)omrnoiis in regard to the abdi- 
cation of rlamc's II, a measure wliicli he strenu- 
ously advocated In the same year, 1689, he was 
made Commissioner of the (iieat Seal A iiiim- 
bei of his ])olitieal speeches and legal decisions 
have been fuintc'd in vaiions collections His 
niaiuiseiipt collections iii 87 volumes are pre- 
seivc'd ill Lincoln’s Inn Lihiaiy He died at 
(iiinner^lniiy Manoi. 

MAYNE, Jasper (1604-72) An English 
dramatist and divii e, educated at Westminster 
Sdiool and at Christ Church, Oxford (BA, 
162S ;M a, 1631) W'hile at the univeisity he 
wnde coiiBidei able occasional verse To him has 
lic»en aviibed, on very doubtful grounds, the 
beautiful eulogy signed I M S prefixed to the 
second folio of Shakespc*are’s works (1632) ITe 
afterward wrote verses in honor of Ben Jonson 
and Beaumont and Fletcher His two plays are 
the City Match, a comedy (printed 1639), and 
The Amoiom War (printed 1648), a tragi- 
comedy, containing the quaint Ijtic beginning 
“Time IS a feathered thing” (repimted in The 
Oxford Book of Enqh^h Verse, A T Quiller- 
Coueh, Oxford, 1900) In 1638 he began a 
translation of Lucian's Dialogues (printed 1664) , 
afterward completed by Francis Hicks, and for 
Donne’s Paradoxes (1652) he translated several 
Latin epigrams During the Civil War he lived 
mostly at Oxford, where lie frequently preached 
before the King After the Restoration he was 
appointed a canon of Christ Church and arch- 
deacon of Chichester He died at Oxford, Dec. 6, 
1672 

MAYNOOTH, mft-n(loth^ A village of Kil- 
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dare, Ireland, west of Dublin, having a popula> 
tion of less than 1000 (Map: Ireland, E 5). It 
was the seat of the Geraldines, the nuns of whose 
castle remain It was of importance in the 
lebellions of the Irish in the reign of Henry VIII 
and in the time of the civil wars and the Com- 
monwealth It 18 chiefly known now as the site 
of the Roman Catholic College of St Patrick, 
opened in 1795. There have been GOO students in 
attendance, about 100 entering each year, all 
candidates for the priesthood, and more than 
half supported by funds for that puipose Con- 
sult T Healy, Maynooth College: Its Centenmy 
History (Dublin, 1895). 

MAYO, ma^d. A maritime county of the 
Province of Connaught, Ireland, bounded north 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean, east by Sligo 
and Roscommon, and south by Galway (Map. 
li eland, B 4) Area, 2156 square miles The 
picturesque coast line is about 250 miles long, 
with harbors at Westport and Newport There 
are many islands off its coasts The surface is 
very irregular, with cliffs and mountains in the 
north and west and a hilly plain in the east 
ITie highest point is Mweolrea (2688 feet) The 
chief stream is the Moy The chief industry is 
cattle raising, fisheries, linen and woolen manu- 
factuies are also carried on The capital is 
Castlebar Pop, 1901, 199,166, 1911, 192,177. 

MAYO, ma'yd A tribe upon the river of the 
same name in Sonoia, Mexico They and the 
Yaqui (qv ), their northern neighbors and 
allies, speak dialects of the same language, 
commonly called Cahita, and possibly belonging 
to the Piman linguistic stock In physical 
characteristics and habits the two tribes are 
practically identical The Mayo cultivate com, 
cotton, squashes, beans, tobacco, and maguey, 
from which last they manufacture mescal Their 
houses are light structures of cane and boughs, 
coveied with palm leaves They are now very 
much Mexicanized and number peihaps 7000 
See Piman Stock 

MAYO, ma'o, Amory Dwight (1823-1907) 
An American clergyman and educator He was 
born at Warwick, Mass , was educated at Am- 
herst College, and studied theology with the Rev 
Hosea Ballou At first a Univefsalist, between 
1S40 and 1872, he was pastor of churches in 
Gloucester, Mass , Cleveland, and Albany, and 
later of Unitarian churches in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Springfield, Mass After\\aid he devoted 
himself largely to educational work in the South, 
although from 1868 to 1898 he ivas professor or 
lectured periodically in the Meadville (Pa ) 
Theological School A number of his reports 
were published by the United States Buieau of 
Education. 

MAYO, Charles Horace (1865- ). An 

American surgeon He was born at Rochester, 
]Minn , studied at Northwestern University, 
giaduatcd from the Chicago Medical College in 
1 SS8, and thereafter practiced at Rochester, 
where he became surgeon of St Mary’s Hospital. 
He served as president of the Minnesota State 
Medical Society (1905) and of the Western 
Surgical and Gynaicological Society (1904) and 
also as chairman of the surgical sections of the 
American Medical Association (1907) and the 
International Tuberculosis Congress (1908) 
Charles Mayo became known especially for his 
success in operations for various forms of goitre 
With his brother William J. (qv.) he published 
A Collection of Papers Published Previous to 
1909 (2 vols., 1912). Subsequently appeared in 


medical journals and later in reprints- Intror 
thora&io Ooitre, with Report of Cases (1910); 
The ProphylcLxis of Cancer (1910) , Surgery of 
the Thymus Gland (1912). 

The father of Charles and William Mayo, 
William Worrall Mayo (1820-1911), was born 
near Manchester, England, but came early to 
the United States He was educated at the 
L’niversity of Missouri and at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, where h(» 
graduated in 1854 He was one of the pioneer 
surgeons of the Northwest, with his practice 
established at Rochester, Minn. 

MAYO, Frank (1839-96). An American 
actor, best known for his long-continued popu- 
larity in the backwoods character of Davy 
Crockett. He was born in Boston Early in 
life he went to San Francisco, where at 17 he 
began his career and within a few years w^as 
appearing with the young Edwin Booth In 
1863 he became a leading man in San Fiancisco 
and in 1865 in Boston He won applause as 
Othello, Hamlet, Ferdinand in The Tempest, and 
in othei classic roles, but greater success with 
the public as Badger in The Streets of New 
York, till in 1872 he brought out Davy Crockett 
Among his later pioductions were his own 
dramatizations of A ordeck and of Mark Twain’s 
Pudd^nhead Wilson, the latter a character well 
suited to display liis peculiar gifts as a comedian. 

MAYO, Henry Thomas (1856- ). An 

American naval officer, born at Builmgton, Vt. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy as a midshipman in 1876 and w-as 
promoted to ensign, 1878, lieutenant (junior 
grade), 1885, lieutenant, 1890; lieutenant com- 
mander, 1899, commander, 1905, captain, 1908; 
rear admiral, 1913 During the early part of 
his career he served on the Kearsarge (original), 
Monocacy, and Tennessee on the Asiatic Station , 
in the Coast Survey, on the Jamestoiin, Ben- 
nington, and Thetis on the Pacific coast, on the 
Bennington (navigator) during the Spanish- 
American War, and as executive officer of the 
Wisconsin in 1901-04 In 1907-08 he com- 
manded the cruiser Albany and in 1909-11 the 
armored cruiser California He was Lighthouse 
Inspector of the Twelfth District (1905-07) ; 
Secietary of the Lighthouse Board (1908-09), 
and commandant of the navy yard, Mare Island 
(1911-13) In 1913 he became aid for personnel 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Shortly after his 
promotion to rear admiral he was ordered to 
command a division of the North Atlantic fleet 
and in 1915 was still serving in that capacity 
While senior officer of the force off Tampico, 
Mexico, in April, 1914, a boat’s crew of the 
Dolphin, one of the vessels under his command, 
was seized by Mexican soldiers. (See ^Mexico, 
History; LTnited States, History,) Admiral 
Mayo’s prompt and decisive action at this time 
won him official praise and general approval 
He was the first, under a new law, to be made 
vice admiral (1915). 

MAYO, John. See Mayow, John. 

MAYO, Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth 
Earl OF (1822-72). An English statesman He 
nas born in Dublin, Ireland, was educated at 
Trinity College there, afterward traveled in 
Russia, and published an account of his trip, 
entitled In St Petersburq and Moscow (2 vols, 
1846) From 1847 to 1869 he was a member of 
Parliament and from 1852 to 1869 was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland In January, 1869, by 
Disraeli’s appointment, he became Governor- 
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General of India, in which capacity] he intro- 
duced extensive aUd careful reforms in the con- 
duct of the public service and was an efficient 
and successful administrator. While inspecting 
•the penal settlement at Port Blair, Andaman 
Islands, he was killed by one of the convicts 
Consult Sir W. W Hunter, Life of the Earl of 
Mayo (London, 1875), and The Earl of Mayo, 
in the ‘'Rulers of India Series” (Oxford, 1892). 

MAYO, William James (1861- ). An 

American surgeon Born at Le Sueur, Minn , 
he graduated D. fi om the University of Mich- 
igan in 1883, became a practicing surgeon at 
Kochestei, Minn, and served W’lth his brother, 
Charles llorace Mayo (qv ), as surgeon of the 
Mayo clinic of St Mary’s Hospital He became 
first lieutenant in the United States Medical 
Reserve Corps and regent of the University of 
Minnesota He was president of the Minnesota 
State Medical Society in 1895, of the American 
Medical Association in 1906 (chairman of the 
surgical section in 1899), and of the American 
Surgical Association in 1913-14 William Mayo 
became knoivn as an especially successful opera- 
tor in cases of gallstones, cancer, and diseases 
of the intestinal tract IIis papers up to 1909 
appeared in the collection mentioned in the 
article on his brother Charles Later ones, im- 
portant in medical literature, include: Qastro- 
jejunostomy (1911), Remoiml of the Rectum 
fo7 Cancer: Statifttical Report of 120 Cases 
(1911), Jejunostomy (1912); Surgery of the 
Spleen (1913) 

The world-wide fame of the Mayo brothers as 
opeiators rests not only on their skill, but also 
upon the development of their clinic, wdiere they 
surrounded themselves by a staff of physicians 
and nurses recognized as leaders, each in his 
specialty The clinic is annually visited by 
about 3000 physicians, many of whom take post- 
graduate couises In 1914 more than 10,000 
operations were performed Every detail is 
studiously considered, and the careful notes 
taken appear yearly in Collected Papers hy the 
Staff of St Mary's Hospital, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota (Philadelphia, 1910 et 
seq ) Consult G W Broome, Rochester and 
the Mayo Clinic (New York, 1914) 

MAYO, William Starbuck (1812-95). An 
American novelist and traieler He graduated 
from the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (1833), traveled widely in little-ex- 
plored regions, and first won notice in fiction by 
Kaloolah (1849), a romance of Central Africa 
This w^as followed by The Berber, a story of the 
mountaineers of the Atlas (1850, 1883), 7?o- 
mance Dust from an Histone Placer, a collection 
of short stories (1851); Nei^er Again (1873). 
Mayo’s novels are strong in narration, good in 
plot, weak in character 

MAY 61 T, ma-yon', or Albay An active vol- 
cano and the highest peak in Luzon, Philippine 
Islands It is situated in the Province of Albay, 
near the southeast extremity of the island 
(Map: Philippine Islands, D 4) It is a ma- 
jestic cone, rising from the seashore to a height 
of 7916 feet, and capped by a white cloud of 
smoke which in the night assumes a fiery glow. 
Its sides are covered with grass and moss, and 
thougn apparently smooth and unobstructed, the 
mountain is very difficult of ascent. There have 
been a numlier of eruptions during the past cen- 
tury, in which the mountain emitted great quan- 
tities of lava, cinders, and incandescent rocks. 
The eruption of 1814 destroyed the old town of 


Cagsaua, with a loss of 1200 lives; and the last 
great eruption in 1897 emitted volumes of lava 
and ashes, the latter covering an area 75 miles 
in radius 

MAYOR, ma^er (from Lat major, greater, 
comparative of magnus, great). The chief ex- 
ecutive officer of a municipal corporation In 
England the mayor was originally a steward, 
bailiff, or overseer Later he became the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town During the 
reign of John the right of formally choosing 
their mayor was conceded to the barons of Lon- 
don, the election being subj’ect to the appioval 
of the King During the same reign the other 
large towns weie allowed to have mayors The 
mayors of the cities of York, Dublin, and London 
bear the title of Lord Mayor The Loid May 01 
of London, wdiose jurisdiction extends only' to 
the ancient inner city, is chosen annually from 
among the aldermen, practically by the liveiy- 
men of the guilds His chief dutv is to sustain 
the hospitality of the city, for which purpose he 
receives an allowance of £8000 a year, togi'ther 
with the use of the mansion house The or- 
dinary English mayor is elwled by the munic- 
ipal council, usually from among the aldermen, 
for a term of one year He is an cx officio justice 
of the peace and usually serves as a returning 
officer. In Fiance there is a mayor {maire) at 
the head of each commune, eleett'd by tlie munic- 
ipal council from among its own members He 
serves during the term of the council In the 
Germanic countries the mayor or burgomaster 
is usually a highly trained professional olficer 
with moie or less experience in the municipal 
serMce, and is freciuently called to the headship 
of a larger municipality after having gained a 
reputation as mayor of a smaller towm He is 
elected by the city council for a long term, oftim 
for life Ihe prevailing metliod of selecting 
mayors in the larger countiies of Europe is 
election by the municipal council In Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sw^eden, and in 
Italy, so far as the larger towms are concerned, 
the method of appointment is by the central 
government 

In the United States the office of mayor ex- 
isted from the earliest Colonial times, being 
taken over as a part of the English municipal 
system At first the mayor was usually ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and w^as generally a 
member of the municipal council Later he w^as 
excluded from the council and then came to be 
chosen by the council, although occasionally, as 
in the city of Boston, he was elected by popular 
vote from the beginning This is now" the rule 
in the United States almost without exception 
The teim of the mayor in the United States 
varies from one year to five, the usual term 
being two years Everywhere in Europe the 
mayor acts as the local agent of the central gov- 
ernment and consequently is often subject to 
disciplinary control by the central government 
Thus, the French mayor may be suspended by 
the prefect for one month, by the Minister of 
the Interior for three months, and may be pei- 
manently removed by the President; a i^mewhat 
similar rule prevails in other continental states 
In several American States the mayor may be 
removed by the Governor for cause, subject to 
the power of the courts to determine w"hat shall 
constitute just cause in a given case Besides 
his duty as agent of the central government the 
mayor is the official head of the municipal cor- 
poration His powers are much larger in some 
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countries than in others. In the United States 
there is a marked tendency of late years towards 
increasing the power of this officer and making 
him chiefly responsible for the good government 
of the city. See sections Local Oovemment in 
the various countries mentioned. Consult G. J. 
Bayles, Office of Mayor in the United States: A 
Studif in Administrative Law (New York, 1895). 
See Municipality 

MAY^OR, John Eyton Bickebsteth (1825- 
1910) An English classical philologist, brother 
of r] B Mayor, bom at Baddagama, Ceylon. He 
graduated from St John’s College, Cambridge 
(1848), and was appointed fellow in 1849, from 
1849 to 1853 he was assistant master at Marl- 
borough College In 1853 he became lecturer at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Of this univer- 
sity he was librarian from 1863 to 1867, and in 
1872 he was made professor of Latin there He 
became president of his college in 1902 Mayor 
became best known as editor of Thirteen Satires 
of Juvenal (2 vols , 1853, 3d ed , 1881), the 
chief feature of this work is its array of illustra- 
tive quotations He also edited some of Cicero’s 
works, especially the Second Philippic, Homer’s 
Odyssey, books ix-xii, Pliny’s Letters, book hi, 
and ^^as the author of many other works relat- 
ing to the classics, the history of education, and 
tlie Church For a time he was one of the editors 
of the Journal of Philology For a notice of his 
career, by J E Sandys, consult The Classical 
Renew, xo\ xxv (London, 1911) 

MAYOR, Joseph Bickebsteth (1828- ). 

An English classical scliolar, brother of J E B 
ISIayor He was educated at Rugby and at St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
BA in 1851 After some years as fellow and 
lecturer he was ordained a priest in the Estab- 
lished church From 1863 to 1868 he was head 
master of Kensington Proprietary School and in 
1870 became professor of classics in King’s Col- 
lege, London Tins post he resigned in 1879 
Mayor had mairied in 1863 a niece of the his- 
torian George Orote, and became his literary 
executor, editing his posthumous essays on 
philosophy His other works include an edition 
of Cicero, Dc Natura Deorum (3 vols , 1880-85) , 
a \aluable bibliography entitled A Guide to the 
Choice of Classical Books (four editions, 1880- 
90) : Ancient Philosophy, a convenient sketch 
(1881) , Chapters on English Metre (1886, 2d 
ed , 1901); llandhook of Modem English Metre 
(1903) , The Worlds Desire, and Other Sermons 
(1906) , Select Readings from the Psalms, with 
an Essay on the Growth of Revelation (1908) 
He also published editions, until introduction, 
notes, etc , of The Epistle of St James (3d ed , 
1910, with additions, 1913); Clement of Alex- 
andria’s Stromateis, book vii, based on Hort’s 
notes (1902); The Epistle of St Jude and 
Second Epistle of St Peter (1907) From 1887 
to 1893 Mayor edited the Classical Review 

MAYOBGA, ma-y6r'ga, MabtIn de (c.1715- 
83) A viceroy of Mexico. After having been 
dubbed a knight of Alcantara and appointed 
field marshal of the royal army, captain of the 
Spanish Royal Guards and Governor of Alcfin- 
tara in Estremadura, he was in 1773 appointed 
Governor of Central America In 1779, on the 
death of Bucareli, he was made forty-seventh 
Viceroy of New Spain While he was in power 
there broke out an epidemic of smallpox, to 
arrest which he made great exertions H«> 
founded an academy of arts in Mexico, and sent 
to the royal archives of Spain for publication 


copies of the manuscripts of the historian Veytia, 
His attitude towards foreign encroachment was 
vigorously defensive 

MAYOR (ma^er) OF THE PALACE. See 

Majob Domus. 

MAYORUNA, mh'yd-roo'na. A fierce and 
savage tribe of Panoan stock ( q v. ) living south 
of the Marafion (Amazon), between the Ucayali 
and Javan rivers, northeastern Peru. They are 
supposed to have lived formerly farther to the 
west and to have been driven into the forest by 
the Inca conquest. From the frequency of 
beards and light skins among them, tradition- 
ally due to admixture of Spanish capti\e blood, 
they are sometimes called Barbados (bearded) 
by the Spaniards. They live by hunting and 
keep to the forests, seldom coming down to the 
rivers, being at war both with all the other 
tribes and with the whites Their weapons are 
spears, clubs, and blowpipes, and they are famous 
for their powerful blow gun poison They arc 
tall and well formed, go perfectly naked, and 
cut their hair acioss the forehead, letting it fall 
loosely dow’n behind 

MAYO-SMITH, Richmond (1854-1901). An 
American economist and educator, born at Troy, 
Ohio He was a brother of Henry Preserved 
Smith ( q V ) , Mayo being his motlier’s maiden 
name. He graduated at Amherst in 1875 and 
then studied for two years at Berlin and Heidel- 
berg. Between 1877 and 1883 he w^as assistant 
and adjunct professor of history and political 
science at Columbia University, afterw^ard he 
held the chair of political economy and social 
science In his researches he devoted himself 
especially to statistics, a field in which he be- 
came an authority He wras an editor of the 
Political Science Quarterly, vice president of the 
American Statistical Association (1897 to his 
death), and one of the founders of the American 
Economic Association. His publications include 
Emigration and Immigration (1890), Sociology 
and Statistics (1895) , Statistics and Economics 

dV)- 

MAYOTTE, ma-yot'. One of the Comoro 
Islands ( q v ) . 

MAYO'W, ma'6, John (1643-79) An Eng- 
lish chemist and pliysiologist, born in London. 
He studied law and medicine at Oxford and 
practiced medicine at Bath, but devoted himself 
specially to reseaich in chemistry and physiology 
and 18 chiefly known for his ingenious specula- 
tions concerning the process of combustion, in 
which he anticipated, to some extent, the ideas 
which have since been induced from tlie dis- 
coveiies of Priestley, Lavoisier, and others His 
principal publication was Tractatus quinque 
Medico-Physici (1674) It appeared under the 
title Opera Omnia Medica Physica in 1081, and 
was translated into Dutch (1684), German 
(1799), French (1840), and English (1907) 
His work in anatomy and physiology, especially 
on the subject of muscular action and on respira- 
tion, w^as also important 

MAY'POP. The fruit of a passion flower 
(q.v ). 

MAYR, mir, Geobo von (1841- ). A 

German economist, born in Wurzburg. He stud- 
ied at Munich, where he became professor m 
1868; w’as appointed in 1879 Undersecretary to 
the ministry for Alsace-Lorraine; retired in 
1887, and became docent (1891) and professor 
(1895) in the University of Strassburg. In 
1898 he was called to Munich. He was re^or of 
this university in 1913-14. He founded the 
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Zettschnft des hayrtschen staHstiachen Bureo/us 
(1869) and Das allgemeine statiatische Archtv 
(1890) and wrote Die Qeaetzmaaatgkeit tm 
Qesellachaftalehen ( 1877 ) ; Zur Retchafinanz- 
Reform (1893) , Stattatik und Qeaellachaftalehre 
( 1895-97 ) , Die Pflicht tm Wirtachaftalehen 
(1900); Flotte und Ftnanzen (1900); Grun^ 
drtss su Vorlcsungen uher prakttache ’National- 
okonomie (1900 et seq ) ; Zolltanffentwurf und 
Wtaaenschaft ( 1901 ) , Dte Bevolkerung Bnttachr 
Indiens (1907). 

‘ MAYS, or aiAYEB, Johann Simon (1763- 
1845) A Gcrman-ltalian dramatic composer, 
born at Mcndorf, Bavaria His father was a 
musician, and the boy studied under him and at 
a Jesuit seminary at Ingolstadt, and later under 
Lenzi at Bergamo, Italy, where he settled pei- 
manently In 1791 an oratorio, Jacob a Labano 
Fugiens, was so successful that he was com- 
missioned to write three more, and in 1794 he 
produced his first opera, 8affo, osata t rtti 
d" Apollo Lcucadto During the next 20 years he 
wrote about 70 operas, which were only sui- 
passed in popular fa\or by those of Rossini In 
1802 he became chapelmaster at Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Bergamo, and while there refused 
the offers of posts at London, Paris, Dresden, 
and Milan He was also professor of com- 
position in the music school of Beigamo, and 
Donizetti was one of his pupils His best operas 
were Lodoiaka (1795), Otnevra dt Scozta 
(1801), Media (1812), and Rosa btanca e Rosa 
rossa (1814) He was blind for a number of 
years before his death, which occuried at Ber- 
gamo In 1852 a monument was erected to his 
memory in that city Consult H. Kretzschmar, 
Die mtiath gesohichthche Bedeutung Stmon Mayra 
(Leipzig, 1904) 

MAY SUCKER. A fish See Cutlips 
MAYS^VILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Mason Co , Ky , 63 miles southeast of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the Ohio Riwi, and on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and the Louisville and 
Nashville railioads (Map Kentucky, G 20 It 
has the Maysville and Mason County Phblic 
Library, incorporated in 1878, a fine Federal 
building, County Historical Association, Wilson 
Memorial Hospital, and Beechwood Park There 
are important commercial interests, the city 
being the centre of a rich agricultural country, 
and its industries are represented by cotton 
mills, ice factories, flour, saw, and planing mills, 
foundries, distilleries, cigar, die wing- tobacco, 
furniture, and shoe factories, pressed-brick 
plants, and plow and pulley works Settled as 
early as 1784, Maysville was incorporated as a 
town by the Virginia Legislature in 1787, and 
was charteied as a city in 1833, becoming a 
fourth-class city 60 years later. In 1848 it was 
made the county scat Pop., 1900, 6423, 1910, 
6141 

MAYUMO, San Miguel de. See San Miquei 

UE lllAYUMO 

MAYUR PANDIT. See Mabatht. 
MAYHVEED (older Eng. rnateweed^ variant 
of mayfheweed; influenced i)y popular etymology 
with May, the fifth month). Dog Fennel (An- 
themta cotula). A plant of the family Com- 
positie, growing in pastures and meadows It is 
a native of Europe, but, although widely spread 
in America, it is not an aggressive weed 
MAYHIVOOD. A village in Cook Co., Ill , on 
the Des Plaines River, 11 miles by lail west of 
Chicago, on the Chicago Great Western, the 
Chicago and North-Western, and the Indiana 


Harbor Belt railroads (Map: Illinois, J 2). 
The most important industries of the village 
are the manufacture of tin plate and cans and 
lithographing Maywood contains the Logan 
Home, the Baptist Old People's Home, the Ger- 
man Lutheran Theological Seminary, the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Kittie Smith Home 
for Crippled Children, and Library Hall The 
water works are owned by the municipality 
Pop., 1900, 4532; 1910, 8033; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
9783; 1920, 12,072. 

MAZADE, ma'zad^ Charles de (1820-93). 
A French publicist, born at Castcl-Sarrazin 
(Tarn-et-Garonne) He studied law at Tou- 
louse and afterward became a contributor to 
the French press He became one of the con- 
tributors to the Revue des Deux Mondea (1846), 
and from 1852 to 1858 and again from 1865 
until his death directed its department of 
politics His publications include L*E^pagne 
contemporaine (1855) , L'ltalie moderne (1860) , 
La Pologne contemporaine (1863), L^Jtaltc et 
lea Itahens (1864) , Lamartine, aa vie littdiairc 
et politique (1872) , La guerre dc France 
(1875) , Le comte de Gavour (1877) , M Thiers' 
cinquante anndea rhiatotre contemporaine 
(1884) , Vn chamcelier Vancien r6gtme. le rbgne 
diplomatique de M de Metternich (1889), 
L' Europe et lea neutralitda (1893); L'Oppoai- 
tion royahste Bem'ycr, De Villele, De Falloux 
(1894), and^ he edited the Correapondaiwe du 
viaiechal Darout (1885) 

MAZAQAN, ma'za-giln'. A seaport of Mo- 
rocco, Africa, situated on the Atlantic coast, 
about 110 miles north of the city of Morocco, of 
winch it IS the port (Map Africa, D 1). It is 
btiongly fortified and is the centre of a brisk 
trade in agricultural products, fruit, and wool 
The imports in 1912 amounted to $2,600,000 
and the exports to $2,400,000, but 80 per cent 
of the trade is with France and Great Britain, 
the chief exports being wool, hides, corn, beans, 
and wax The settlement was founded by the 
Portuguese in 1509, and numerous old houk*s of 
Euiopean design still remain. They abandoned 
the city in 1769 to found a new colony in Brazil 
Tlie population is estimated at 14,000, including 
a number of European merchants and consular 
agents, and the Jew’ish inhabitants constitute a 
quarter of the population 

MAZAMET, ma'za'mA'. A town in the De- 
partment of Tarn, Fiance, situated on the nortli 
slope of the Black Mountains about 50 miles 
east-southeast of Toulouse (Map. France, S, 
G 5) It 18 noted for its extensive manufactures 
of cloth, flannel, clothing, hosiery, and leatlier 
Pop (commune), 1901, 13,978, 1911, 14,764. 

MAZANDEBAN, m.i'zan-dc-ran' A p^o^- 
ince of northern Persia, south of the ('aspian 
»Sea, bounded respectively east, south, and w’cst 
by Astrabad, lrak-A]cnii, and the Elburz Moun- 
tains and Gilan (Map Asia, Central, D 4) It 
is about 200 miles long by 50 miles broad, wuth 
an estimated area of 10,000 square miles The 
surface is low and swampy near tlie Caspian Sea, 
covered partly with jungle. This part is watered 
by numerous small streams and is malarial 
The land rises towards the south and culminates 
in Demavend (19,400 feet) The chief min- 
erals are iron ore and petroleum and its by- 
])roducts The ground in many parts is swampy, 
but fertile, and rice, cotton, sugar cane, fruit 
tiees, and the mulberry for the silk industry 
are largely cultivated Fishing is an important 
industry, as also is grazing, horses, cattle, sheep, 
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and goats being raised in great numbers. There 
18 a considerable export trade with Russia of 
silk and agricultural products, the imports be- 
ing cotton and woolen goods, cutlery, and 
tobacco Pop ( est ) , 200,000 Capital, Sari. 

MAZANDEBANI, md'zan-de-rk^nd. The na- 
tives of Mazanderan, or Taberistan, in northern 
Persia, on the Caspian Sea They speak a 
dialect of Persian which, like the speech of the 
neighboring Province of Ghilan, has peculiarities 
justifying its classification as a special form of 
the Persian tongue The Mazandeiani are of 
smaller stature than the jieople of the highlands, 
well proportioned, i\ith legular featuies, bushy 
eyebrows, and abundant hair 

MA2SABA. See Mazzaha del Vallo 

MAZABIN, ma'za'raN', Jules (1602-61) A 
Cardinal and Prime Ministei of France during 
the minority of Louis XIV He was boin July 
14, 1602, at Piscina in the Abruzzi, Italy, bis 
father being intcndant of the household of 
Philip Colonna. He was educated in the Jesuit 
College at Rome, and later accompanied Jerome 
Colonna to the Spanish University ot Alcabl, 
where he studied law, but also indulged in 
gambling and love-making — practices which 
w^ere continued at Salamanca On returning to 
Rome Mazarin became a doctor of canon and 
civil law and enteiod the Pope’s military seivice 
as a captain of infantry in the Colonna leginient 
His talents, howevci, w’eie more diplomatic than 
military, and after being employed on several 
political missions in Italv he accompanied the 
Papal Legate to the court of Fiance and there, 
about 1628, became known to Richelieu, who 
perceived his peculiar talents and engaged him 
to maintain the Fiench interests 111 Italy This 
he did while still employed by tlie Pojie as Vice 
Legate to Avignon (16rJ2) and Nuncio to the 
French court, an office to whicli he w'as ajipointed 
in 1634 The Spaniards complained of his par- 
tiality for France and the Pojie was obliged to 
recall him In 1639, how’evei, he openly enteied 
the service of Louis XIII, was naturalized a 
Frenchman, and 111 1041 recened a caidinaPs 
hat, through the influimce of Richelieu, who, 
when dying, recommended Mazarin to the King 
as the only person capable of cairMng on his 
political system. Mazarin's position w'as one of 
great difficulty amid the intrigues, lealousies, 
and strifes of the cailier yeais of Louis XIV’s 
minority The Queen mother, Anne of Austria, 
W'as at first hostile to liim, but although she w^as 
declared sole Regent and guardian of the young 
King, Mazarin kept his place as Minister, and 
soon made himself indis])ensable to her by his 
wonderful business qualities, w'hile the exquisite 
charm of Ins manner eventually gained her 
heart It is said, in fact, that a secret mairiage 
took place between the Queen Regent and her 
Prime Minister, but this has never been ab- 
solutely proved The result of the close alliance 
between the Queen and himself was that Mazarin 
ruled with almost as unlimited sway as Riche- 
lieu had done The Parlement of Paris, think- 
ing to conquer political power, resisted the 
registration of edicts of taxation, but Mazarin 
caused the leaders of the opposition to be ar- 
rested ; whereupon began the disturbances of the 
Fronde (q.v.). Twice compelled to retire fiom 
court, he made a triumphant entry into the 
capital in 1653 and in a short time had regained 
his former power. 

In the internal government of the country 
those principles of despotism were established 


on which Louis XIV afterward acted Mazarin 
continued Richelieu’s foreign policy, waging 
war vigorously against the Hapsburg power in 
Austria and Spain; his most important diplo- 
matic acts were in connection with the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 and that of the Pyrenees in 
1659 The administration of justice in France 
under Mazarin became very corrupt, and the 
commerce and finances of the country underwent 
a great depression As a financier, Mazarin was 
far inferior to Richelieu. He was avaricious 
and enriched himself at the expense of the coun- 
try He died at Vincennes, March 9, 1661 His 
magnificent library he bequeathed to the College 
Mazarin at Paris 

Bibliogi‘aphy. The best idea of Mazarin is 
obtained from his correspondence, published by 
Chfiruel, “Lettres du cardinal Mazarin pendant 
son ministere,” in the Collection de documents 
inedit^ 8ur Vhistoire de France^ first series 
(Pans, 1872-94) Consult also C. Moreau, 
Jhhltoy) aphie des Mazaiinades (ib., 1850) ; 

Cousin, Jeunesse de Mazarin (Paris) ; Chgruel, 
Histone de France sous le mimstere de Mazarin^ 
lOoJ-KiGl (lb, 1882); Arthur Hassall, Mazaiin 
(lb, 1903) , J R Perkins, France under Mazarin 
(2 vols. New York, 1915) 

MAZAB-I-SHEBIF, ma-zai'-e-slie-ief'. The 
capital, a fortified town of Afglian Turkestan, 
situated about 9 miles east of Balkh (Map: 
Afghanistan, M 4) Its mosque (1420) is said 
to 1)6 the tomb of Ah, the son-in-law of Mahomet. 
It nianufactuies swords and other weapons. In 
the vicinity aie mineral springs Pop. (est.), 
25,000 

mazabb6h, ma'tlmi -ron' A town of south- 
east Spain, in the Province of Murcia, situated 
2*4 miles from the Mediterranean coast, 16 
miles west of Cartagena (Map Spam, E 4) In 
the neighboring mountains are mines of iron and 
aigentiferous lead, which date fiom the times of 
the Phumicians and Romans, and the town con- 
tains several metallurgical establishments, be- 
sides soap factories and flour mills A railroad 
5 miles long connects it vith its port in the 
small Bay of MazarrOn, wliere there is a good 
roadstead and a lighthouse At this port is 
locatc'd one of tlie largest and best lead-smelting 
establishments of Spam, capable of producing 
125 tons of lead daily There is also consider- 
able trade in lead ancl ores, machmerv, coal, and 
timber Pop, 1900, 23.362 1910, 22,660 

MAZAS, ma’za^. Prison of. A prison in 
Pans in whieli the first trial of solitary confine- 
ment was made in France It was built betw^een 
1845 and 1850 to replace the prison of La Force 
on tlie Boulevard iAIazas (now the Boulevard 
Dideiot), and was officially known as Maison 
d^arrit cellulaire. The building was demolished 
in 1900 

MAZATEC, miPza-t€k^ A tribe occupying 
the districts of Teotitlan and Tuxtepec in 
Oaxaca, Mexico They are agricultural and are 
noted silk raisers, weaving gorgeous fabrics of 
that material, and having many curious beliefs 
and taboos in connection with the tending of 
the silkworms In language the Mazatec are 
connected with the adjoining Chocho, Popoloco, 
Trique, and Ixcatec and the five together form 
the Mazatecan stock. This was formerly be- 
lieved to be connected with Mixtec, but is prob- 
ablv distinct 

MAZATIiAN, mll'8d.-tliin^. A seaport in the 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, situated at the entrance 
of the Gulf of California (Map: Mexico, F 6). 
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It is a well-built and picturesque town and has 
a handsome city hall, a nautical school, and two 
hospitals. A street railroad runs through the 
town, which is lighted by gas The harbor is an 
open roadstead, but is regularly visited by 
several lines of steamers. It is on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico and 
is an important distributing centre for the trade 
of the interior The chief exports are silver, 
pearls, copper, lead, dyewoods, and skins Pop., 
1900, 17,852; 1910, 21,219 The bubonic plague 
appeared here in 1903 and caused many deaths. 
The city suffered a long siege and was captured 
by the Constitutionalists during the revolution 
in 1914 In 1912 its exports amounted to 
$4,263,480 and imports $2,531,800. It is the 
seat of a United States consul 

MAZDAK, mazMak (470-?). A Persian 
reformer, who founded a religious and social 
sect that existed for a time and were known as 
Mazdakites, after his name He was born at 
Persepolis and belonged originally to the Magian 
faith, being a priest at Nishapur He became 
imbued w'lth communistic and reformatory views 
and preached the doctrine not alone of the 
equality of mankind but of the community of 
property, including women, and the consequent 
abolition of marriage laws Simplicity in man- 
ner of life and dress, and abstinence from animal 
food, except milk and eggs, were enjoined He 
succeeded in converting to his faith King 
Kavadh, or Kobad (488-531 ad ) ; but a revolu- 
tion of the nobles, urged on doubtless also by 
the jealous Magian cleigy, resulted in dethron- 
ing the King and placing Jamasp, his brother, 
on the throne (497 ad). Three years later 
Kobad was restored to power, and for political 
purposes he outwardly recanted his Mazdakite 
views Towards the end of his reign, suspecting 
state intrigues by the Mazdakites, he allowed 
Mazdak and thousands of his followers to be 
put to death ( 528-29 ad). Traces of the sect 
lingered on in the neighborhood of Hamadan as 
late as the Seljukid era. Consult E. G Browne, 
Literary History of Persia (London, 1909). 

MAZE. See Labyrijvth. 

MAZE, maz, Hippolyte ( 1839-91 ) . A French 
historian and politician, born at Arras He 
entered the Ecole Normale Sup6rieure in 1859, 
became a fellow in history in 1803, and taught 
at the lyc6es of Cahors, Saint-Quentin, Angers, 
and Versailles He was appointed a prefect of 
Landes in 1870. The next year, however, he 
returned to teaching and became first professor 
of history at the Lyc4e Fontanes in Pans. He 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1879 
as a Republican and reelected in 1881 From 
1886 until his death he was Senator from Seine- 
et-Oise A monument to him was erected in 
Virofiay in 1894. Among his publications are: 
La ripuhlique des Etats-Unis d*Am&rique: sa 
fondation (1869) , La fin de la revolution par la 
ripublique (1872); Hoche en Vendee (1882); 
La lutte centre la misbre (1883) , General Mar^ 
ceau (1889). 

MAZELLE, mA-zeP, Eduabd (1862- ). 

An Austrian meteorologist. He was educated at 
Graz and in 1883 became an assistant and in 
1903 director of the Maritime Observatory at 
Trieste. He made important researches on at- 
mospheric electricity and demonstrated that 
evaporation of sea water is slower than that of 
fresh water. He published a textbook of me- 
teorology and oceanography for use in nautical 
Bcdiools. 


MAZEP'PA, Ivan Stepanovitch (c.l640- 
1709). A leader of the Cossacks, born in the 
Russian Province of Kiev, of a noble family. 
After receiving a good education, he became a 
page in the service of John Casimir, King of 
Poland. There is a good tradition that a Polish 
nobleman who had surprised him in an intrigue 
with his wife, bound him naked on his own 
horse and lashed the animal out into the steppes 
The horse carried him to his own distent 
residence — ^not to the Ukraine, as has been often 
said; but Mazeppa, out of shame, fled to the 
Ukraine, j'oined the Cossacks, rose to high dis- 
tinction among them, overthrew their hetman, 
Samilovitch, and in 1687 was elected in his place 
He w^on the confidence of Peter the Great, who 
used him in the Volhyna campaign of 1705-06 
and loaded him with honors never before be- 
stowed on any Cossack hetman, finally making 
him Prince of the Ukraine But on the curtail- 
ment of the freedom of the Cossacks by Russia, 
Mazeppa, who never really liked the Czar’s new 
ways as well as his own, hoping to achieve com- 
plete independence, entered into negotiations 
w'lth Charles XII of Sweden, joined him with a 
considerable band (some 80,000 Cossacks), and 
took part in the battle of Poltava in 1709 
When Mazeppa’s treachery and insubordination 
were discovered his stronghold in the Ukiaine 
was razed by Peter’s orders His sudden dis- 
comfiture cost^ him nearly all his power and 
jjrestige with his former following among the 
Cossacks Moreover, he was excommunicated 
by the Metropolitan of Kiev. Mazeppa, ^^lth 
what few followers he could still muster, fol- 
lowed King Chailes to Turkey Despite Peter's 
offer of 300,000 ducats to the Sultan to have 
Mazeppa extradited, the latter was not turned 
over to Russia. He died in Bender in 1709 
His story has been widely treated in painting, 
poetry, the novel, the drama (notably by Byron 
in Ills poem Mazeppa), and in music (notably 
by Liszt in a symphonic poem by that name) 

MAZOIS, ma'zwA', FBANgois (1783-1826) A 
French architect, born at Lorient A pupil of 
the Ecole Polytechnique and of Percier (qv), 
he was employed (about 1808) by King Murat of 
Naples on his Portici palace, and later i^as 
pensioned and commissioned by Queen Caioline 
to study and report upon the ruins of Pompeii 
The resulting work in four folio volumes, Les 
mines de Pompeii, an epoch-making publication 
(1812), was followed by Le palais dc Seamus, 
ou description d'une maison romaine (1822) 
and other works. In 1820 he was appointed in- 
specteur g6n6ral du conseil des batimeiits civils 
in Pans 

MASUILANIC, md'zhoo-ra^nSch, Ivan (1814- 
90). A Croatian poet and statesman, born in 
Novi Sad (Neusatz). He studied at Fiume and 
Agram and practiced law for several years He 
took an active part in promoting the national 
spirit of the Groats and wrote the influential 
manifesto Hrvati Magja/rom (Tlie Croats to the 
Magyars) (1848). He was made procurator 
general of Croatia and Slavonia in 1850 After- 
ward he became first chancellor of Croatia, and 
Slavonia (1861) and from 1873 to 1880 was 
Ban, or governor, of Croatia. MaSuranid is one 
of the most representative as well as the greatest 
of Croatian poets. His poems first appeared in 
the Danica Ihrska (Star of Illyria) in 1835. 
His masterpiece is the epic poem on the death 
of the oppressive Ismail tiengid Aga., Smrt Ismail 
Age Oengida (1846). This fine poem has been 
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translated into French by Courri^re ( in the 
Revue Brttawnique, 1878) and into German by 
Kienberger (1874). Ma2urani<5 also wrote 
(1844) two cantos in the manner of Gundulid 
(q.v.) to supply those missing in that poet’s 
Osman. — ^His brother, Anton Ma2ubani6 (1850- 
88) was a distinguished philologist. 

MAZUBEA, m&-zoo]/ka (Pol., Mazur dance, 
so named from the Mazurs, a branch of the 
Polish nation inhabiting Masovia in Russian 
Poland and a district in East Prussia). A na- 
tional Polish dance in triple time and moder- 
ate tempo. Its principal rhythm is J jn 
Frequently the musical phrase ends with the 
second beat, so that the third becomes an up 
beat to the next bar. The history of the ma- 
zurka goes back to the sixteenth century, when 
it was a song accompanied by a dance. Augustus 
111 (1733-63) introduced it into Germany, and 
from that country it spread to France and, 
about 1845, to England The Russian mazurka 
differs from its original prototype in that it may 
be danced by any number of people, while the 
Polish mazurka is generally performed by either 
four or eight couples The steps and even the 
figures are frequently varied. Chopin revolu- 
tionized the mazurka He extended its form 
and introduced characteristic Polish melodies, 
leaving practically only the national character. 

MAZZABA DEL VALLO, mat-sa^ra del 
val'l6. An episcopal city in the Province of 
Trapani, Sicily, 32 miles south of Trapani, where 
the Mazzara flows into the Mediterranean ( Map : 
Italy, D 6). A massive wall 36 feet high en- 
circles the city, which has many interesting 
ruips. Its cathedral and castle, dating from the 
eleventh century, and the archiepiscopal palace 
are the most attractive buildings. The inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring region are engaged in 
agriculture, and an important trade is carried 
on in barley, corn, olive oil, fruit, cotton, and 
wine There are quarries near by Mazzara 
del Vallo, the ancient Mazara, was settled by 
colonists from Selinus, and figured prominently 
in the early history of the island. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 20,130, 1911, 24,865. 

MAZZABINO, mat'sa-re^nd. A town in the 
Province of Caltanissetta, Sicily, 35 miles east 
of Giigenti (Map* Italy, E 6). It has an old 
castle and sulphur springs in the vicinity Its 
products consist of fruit, vegetables, and wine 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 16,355; 1911, 15,920. 

MAZZEI, mat-sa'6, Philip (1730-1816). An 
Italian physician, author, and traveler, a native 
of Tuscany. After having studied medicine he 
practiced for several years in Smyrna and was 
engaged in business in London for more than 
15 years In December, 1773, he went to Vir- 
ginia for the purpose of introducing grape and 
olive culture in that colony. There he became 
acquainted with Thomas Jefferson, and later, 
after his return to Italy, corresponded with him. 
From 1779 to 1783 he was the official agent of 
Virginia in Italy for the purchase of arms, 
ammunition, and supplies, and in 1785 he re- 
visited America. The correspondence between 
him and Jefferson was renewed after this second 
visit, and in April, 1796, Jefferson wrote to him 
the famous “Mazzei letter.” In it he bitterly 
attacked the Federalist leaders (including, by 
implication, Washington) for their “monar- 
chistic” tendencies, and declared that democracy 
was being betrayed by “men who were Samsons 
in the field and Solomons in the council, but who 


have had their heads shorn by this harlot, Eng- 
land ” The letter was translated into Italian 
and published in an Italian paper, translated 
into French and published in the Momteur at 
Pans, where it was seen by an American by 
whom it was translated into English, and sent 
to the United States, where it appeared in print 
in May, 1797, soon after Jefferson’s inaugura- 
tion as Vice President. Its publication raised a 
furor among the Federalists, who, in their feel- 
ing against Jefferson, even suggested his im- 
peachment. Mazzei subsequently became a privy 
councilor to the King of Poland, and later in 
life was pensioned by the Czar of Russia. He 
wrote Recherches historiques et poUUques sur 
les Etats-Vnis de VAm4rtque septentrxonale (4 
vols, 1788). 

MAZZINI, mat-se^ng, Giuseppe (1805-72). 
An Italian patriot prominently connected with 
the struggle for Italian unity and the republican 
movement throughout Europe He was born in 
GU^noa, June 22, 1805, studied at the University 
of Genoa, and practiced law in his native city 
In 1827 his first essay in literature, “Dell’ amor 
patrio di Dante,” appeared in the Liberal jour- 
nal ll Subalpino, and he subsequently con- 
tributed critical, literary, and political papers 
to the Antologia of Florence and other papers 
Soon after his departure from the university 
Mazzini threw himself with fervor into the 
democratic movement and in 1828 founded the 
Indicatore Genovese^ which was, however, soon 
suppressed In its pages originally appeared the 
essay subsequently republished under the title 
of Scritti d'un Itahano mvente. In 1830 Maz- 
zini joined the Carbonari (qv) and at once 
became an active and influential member. He 
was soon arrested, detained for six months in 
the fortress of Savona, and finally liberated on 
condition of his departure from Italy. After 
short residences in several places he made his 
home in Marseilles, and thence addressed to 
Charles Albert of Sardinia the famous letter 
which caused him to be condemned to perpetual 
banishment. Having become convinced that the 
Carbonari was not efficient for the work of 
Italian regeneration, Mazzini now undertook the 
organization of a new Liberal league. Young 
Italy (1831). This organization sought to 
secure the overthrow of all existing Italian gov- 
ernments and the union of the peninsula under 
a republican government. In addition to its 
paramount aim, the general principles of this 
association enforced the obligation to labor for 
a common moral regeneration and the establish- 
ment of political equality over the world. Lib- 
erty, equality, and humanity were the watch- 
Mords of the body; education and insurrection 
the great agencies of its operations; assassina- 
tion was erased from its statutes, and the sym- 
bolic dagger of the Carbonari was replaced by 
the more humane emblems of a book and the 
cypress. The white, red, and green tricolor flag 
of the society became that of the new Italian 
nation Mazzini was the animating spirit of 
this league, which was the parent of similar 
associations adapted to the individual require- 
ment of the various European nationalities. In 
1834 Mazzini planned an armed invasion of 
Savoy from Switzerland and on February 1 an 
attack was made on some customhouse officials 
at the frontier of Savoy, but the undertaking 
failed utterly. In 1837 Mazzini quitted Switzer- 
land for England and took up his residence in 
London. There he maintained incessant activity 
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in literary propaganda and was in touch wuth 
political agitators of many countries He wrote 
for various periodicals, on literary subjects, com- 
munism, education, music, etc. After the Feb- 
luary revolution of 1848 Mazzini went to Milan, 
where he was a 1 csolute opponent of the ])i oposed 
annexation of tlie sinallcr Italian states to Sar- 
dinia. He retired to Switzerland on the capitu- 
lation of Milan to the Austrians, only to re- 
appear in Floience on the rising in Tuscany 
He became a meinher of the provisional govern- 
ment, and when, almost simultaneously. Home 
was proclaimed a republic, he w^as sent there aa 
a deputy, and was elected tnumvii On the 
taking of Home by the French troops under 
Oudinot he went to Switzerland and thence re- 
turned to London He bitterly attacked the 
course of France in public letters to De Tocque- 
ville and others At his instigation, as piesident 
of the Italian National Committee, risings in 
Milan (1853) and 111 Genoa (1857) w'ere at- 
tempted In 1859, while lending the whole 
weight 01 his infhumce to the levolutionaiy 
movements going on 111 Italy, he combated the 
threatened Frcncli inteixention lie assisted in 
organizing Garibaldi s expeditions of 18G0, 1862, 
and 1867 Though lepeatedly elected by Messina 
to the Italian Pailianient Mazzini lefused to 
take his seat under a monarcliical goxeriiment 
In 1866 the Italian government ahiogated the 
sentence of death undei which Maz/ini liad been 
living for many yea is, but he 1 of used to accept 
a “pardon for having loved Italy bexond all 
earthly things’' In 1868 he f<*ll into a danger- 
ous illness, from the oflects of wducli his health 
never recovered, though his zeal remained as 
ardent as ever After an inellective scheme for 
a republican rising m Sicily in 1870 Mazziui 
ventured to enter Italy and was aiiestcd at 
Gaeta, where he remained a prisoner till Home 
was occupied by the Italian army On his death, 
at Pisa, March 10, 1872, the Italian government 
accorded him a public funeral Of the xaluc of 
Mazzini’s services to the cause of Italian in- 
dependence there are widely diffcung opinions 
Hepublicanism w^as a cardinal piinciple with 
him, to w^hich he adhcied with inllexible tenacity, 
never being willing to yield Ins personal convic- 
tion to the actual necessities of Italy as did 
Manin, Garibaldi, and Cnspi Hence he an- 
tagonized the Sardinian raonaichy and ob- 
structed the work of Cavour ITis impassioned 
writings often led less noble spiiits into deeds 
that he would not at all approve Mazzini 
possessed in the highest degiec that jieisonal 
fascination by w'hich friends arc converted into 
ardent partisans In his prnate life he was a 
model of purity and fiugal simplicitv, as in his 
public career he was conspicuous for disinter- 
estedness and self-abnegation In his political 
ideas he was of the type of the democratic 
visionaries of the eighteenth century wuth his 
almost metaphysical and leligious ideas of social 
harmony and justice, but he xvas singularly 
lacking in an undci standing of iKJoiiomic forces 
and their role in social evolution He xvas asso- 
ciated for a while with Karl Marx in the first 
Socialist international organization, but his 
failure to appreciate the true nature of the 
modern workingman's mox^ement made this asso- 
ciation unprofitable and it w'as soon dissolved 
Bibliography. A comprehensive edition of 
Mazzini’s works, in 18 volumes, ScrxtU edtte ed 
tnedite, appeared in Milan, 1861-91. Editions of 
his letteis were published at Milan in 1875, at 


Home in 1885, and at Turin in 1888, and an 
English edition in six volumes at London in 
1890-91 Consult Simoni, Histotre des con- 
spiratiohs mazzimennca (Paris, 1870) ; Pietrodc 
Nardi, Giuseppe Mazzim, la lAla, gh scntti e le 
sue dottnne (Milan, 1872) ; E A Venturi, Mc- 
uioii of Joseph Mazzini (London, 1877) ; Bouil- 
ler, Un roi et un conspirateur . Victor Emanuel 
et Mazzini (Pans, 1885) , Safe, II pensiero 
politico e social e de Giuseppe Mazzmi (Home, 
1887 ) , A F. Schack, Mazzini und die italien- 
ische Einheit (Stuttgart, 1891) , J W Mario, 
Mazzini nella sua vita e nel suo apostolato (Mi- 
lan, 1891) , W J Linton, Recollections of Maz- 
zini and his Friends (London, 1892) ; Peretti, 
Gli scntti letterani di Giuseppe Mazzini (Turin, 
1904) , Dora Melegan, La giomne Italia e 
Giuseppe Mazzini (Milan, 1906) , John Maccunn, 
Ifiix Radical Thinkers (London, 1907) , R S 
Holland, Bvildns of United Italy (New York, 
1908) , \V H Thayei, “Mazzini’s Centenary,” in 
Jtalica (Boston, 1908) , Cambridge Modem His- 
tory, \ol xi (New York, 1909) , Bolton King, 
Life of Mazzini (new ed , ib , 1912) ; H E B H 
King, Letters and Recollections of Mazzini (Lon- 
don, 1912) See Cavoue, Garibaldi, Italy 
MAZZONI, mat-s6'n6, Guido (1450-1518) 
An Italian sculptor, bom at Modena and called 
II Modanino About 1491 he was employed at 
Naples and in 1495 ho accompanied Charles VIII 
to France His, principal remaining works an* 
groujm, in colored clay, of life-sized figures 
lamenting over the body of Christ Tlie best 
aie those in the churches of San Giovanni 
Decollata at Modena, Santa ^ lari a della Rosa 
at Feirara, and Monte Oliveto at Naples They 
show’^ unusual technique and a simple realistic 
treatment not common 111 that age Other works 
by him are a group of the “Adoration,” in the 
Duomo at Modena, and a bronze bust of King 
Ferdinand, in the Naples Museum 
MAZZONI, Guido (1859- ) An Italian 

poet and scholar, born at Florence He studied 
at Pisa and Bologna, was made professor of 
Italian language and literatuie at the Univer- 
sity of Padua in 1887, and occupied the same 
position at tlie Florence Institute from 1894 
His principal work aa a sdiolai is IJ ottO(cnfo 
(Milan), a history of Italian literature of the 
nineteenth eentuiy Six collections of his verse 
appeared between 1882 and 1893 
MAZZONI, Jacopo (or Giacomo) (1548-98) 
An Italian jihilosopher, born at Ceaena He 
studied at Bologna and Padua, held a professor- 
ship in the Univeisity of Pisa, and W’as called 
to a chan in the I^niversity of Home by Pope 
Giegoiy XTIl He w’as one of the founders of 
the Accademia della ('rusca It is asserted that 
he defeated “the Admirable Crichton” (see 
Crichton, James) three times in debate Most 
of his writings were lost Those extant include 
those in defense of Dante, viz , Discorso com- 
posto in difesa comedia di Dante (1572) and 
Della difcsa della comcdia di Dante (1587), and 
his philosophical works, De Triplici Hominum 
Vita and In Vnivcrsani Rlaionis et Anstotelis 
Philosophiam Pro'iludia (1597) 

MAZZUCHELLI, mat'siio-kgns, Giovanni 
Maria, Count (1707-65) An Italian literary 
encyclopaedist, born at Biescia He wrote bi- 
ographies of Scipio Capece and Giusto de’ Conti 
and edited Viliam’s biographies of illustrious 
Florentines llis pimcipal and still indis- 
pensable work IS the Scrittori d* Italia (6 vols,, 
Brescia, 1753-63), conemved on such vast lines 
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that it reached only the letter B ; four additional 
volumes of his notes, collected by his secretary, 
G. B. Rodella, are still unedited ( Vatican ) ; 
Narducci published Ghunte thereto ( Rome, 1884) . 

MAZZUOIiA, mat-Bwd^la, Fbaivcesco. See 
Pabmigiano. 

MEAD, med (AS. medu, OHG metu, mito, 
Ger Meth; connected with Ir. meadh, Welsh 
medd, mead, OChurch Slav, medu, Lith. medus, 
Lett, madd^is, honey, Gk. fUOv, metky, mead, Av. 
madu, wine, Skt madhu, honey, sweet). A fer- 
mented liquor made from honey. The honey is 
mixed with water, malt and often spices added, 
and fermentation is induced and conducted in 
the usual manner. Mead has been in use from 
veiy ancient times and was known equally to 
tlie nations of southern Europe and the bar- 
barous tribes of more northern regions The 
name is also applied to a beverage davoied with 
sarsaparilla and often charged with carbonic- 
acid gas 

MEAD, Edwin Doae (1849- ) An 

Ameiican author and editor, born in Chester- 
field, N. H. In 1886 he entered the employ of 
Ticknor and Fields, the Boston publishers From 
1875 until 1879 he studied at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Leipzig, and upon his return to 
America began to lecture on American literature 
and politics. In 1883 he became director in 
Boston of the Old South Historical Work, and 
in 1889 succeeded Edward Everett Hale as 
editor of the A eio England Magazine, a position 
which he retained until 1901 He afterward 
devoted himself mainly to executive and literary 
work connected with the cause of international 
peace. His publications include The Philosophy 
of Carlyle (1881), Martin Luther, A Study of 
the Reformation (1884), The Influence of Emer^ 
son ( 1903 ) , and many pamphlets on peace and 
aibitration 

MEAD, or MEDE, Joseph (1586-1638). A 
Church of England theologian He was born at 
Berden, Essex While a boy at school at 
Wethersfield he bought a copy of Bellarmine’s 
Hebrew grammar and soon acquired a good 
knowledge of the language He graduated at 
Christ Church, Cambridge, in 1610 In 1613 he 
was made a fellow of his college and reader of 
the Greek lectures on Sir Walter Mildmay’s 
foundation, wdiich office he occupied till his 
death He was learned in mathematics, medi- 
cine, and various branches of natural science, 
history, antiquities, and the literature and 
sciences of the East His chief work was Clavis 
Apocalyptica (1627), translated into English 
in 1643, which has been called the first rational 
attempt to interpret the Apocalypse His com- 
plete works were published at London, 1648-52; 
new edition, with life, 1672 Consult Neal, His- 
tory of the Puritans 

MEAD, Larkin Goldsmith (1835-1910). An 
American sculptor. He was born at Chester- 
field, N H , and studied under Henry K Brown, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y His earliest work in marble 
was called “The Recording Angel.” In 1857 he 
modeled the colossal statue ’‘Vermont” for the 
dome of the State House at Montpelier. “Ethan 
Allen” adorns the same building. During the 
Civil War he was for six months an artist for 
Harper's Weekly After 1862 he resided chiefiy 
at Florence TTiere he executed a number of 
statuettes, such as “Echo,” “La Contadinella,” 
“Sappho,” “Mountain Boy,” and “The Returned 
Soldier” (1866). His other works include the 
Lincoln monument at Springfield, 111., the sol- 


diers’ monument at St. Johnsbury, Vt ; “Co- 
lumbus’ Last Appeal to Isabella,” Sacramento, 
Cal ; the statue of Ethan Allen (1874) in the 
National Statuary Hall at Washington, and the 
group, “The Return of Proserpine from tlic 
Realms of Pluto,” in the main entrance of the 
agricultuial building at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago He executed a group of the 
Stanford family for Stanfoid University, Cali- 
fornia Among his other works of note were a 
colossal statue, “The Mississippi River,” for 
the Minneapolis courthouse, and portraits in 
bionze of John Hay, W D Howells, and Henry 
James His work is characterized by fine feel- 
ing for effect, by precise and conscientious 
though somewhat harsh modeling, and by an 
abundance of detail. He was a brother of 
William Rutherford Mead 

MEAD, Richard (1673-1754). An English 
physician He was boin at Stepney and at an 
early age entered the University of Utrecht 
After three years’ study he went to Leyden, 
where he entered upon the study of medicine 
under the noted Piofessors Pitcairne and Her- 
mann. Having taken his degree of doctor of 
philosophy and physics, he leturned to Stepney 
and began tlie piactice of his profession in 1696 
In 1703 Dr. Mead was made a member of the 
Royal Society and a lecturer at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital His reputation both as a practitioner 
and as a writer on medical subjects was very 
great, and he was in constant correspondence 
wuth the most eminent scientists of the day in 
his own and foreign countries He received the 
appointment of physician in ordinary to George 
II, and in 1716 was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians In addition to his ac- 
quirements as a physician Dr Mead devoted 
much time to the study of natural history, 
antiquarianism, and numismatics. He was an 
intimate friend of Bentley, Pope, and Johnson. 
Some of Ills works were first published in Latin 
and subsequently translated into English, French, 
and Italian. They include A Mechanical Account 
of Poisons (1702), A Short Discourse concern- 
ing Pestilential Contagion (1720; 8th enlarged 
ed., 1722) , and Monita et Prcecepta Medica 
(1751). 

MEAD, William Rcjthebfobd (1846- ). 

An American architect, bom in Brattleboro, Vt., 
a brother of Larkin G Mead He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1867 and studied archi- 
tecture under the late Russell Sturgis (q.v.), 
after which he spent nearly t\\o years in foreign 
tiavel and study. He began the independent 
practice of architecture in 1872 in partnership 
with Mr. Charles F McKim (qv for some of 
the most notable works of the firm ) . Two years 
later Mr. W B Bigelow joined them, but 
severed this connection in 1878; and in 1879, on 
the addition of the late Stanford White (q.v.) 
to the firm, it assumed the name of Mc^l^m, 
Mead, and White, by which it is still known. 
The hand and infiuence of Mr. Mead are trace- 
able in all the works of this distinguished firm, 
though he never assumed supreme control of any 
of them He became fellow of the Ameiican 
Institute of Architects (1902), a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, and 
president of the American Academy in Rome. 
In 1902 he received the degree of ‘LL.D. from 
Amherst College, was elects to the National 
Academy of Design in 1910, and received the 
Gold Medal of Honor of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 
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MEADE, med, George Gordon (1815-72). 
An American soldier, born of American parent- 
age at Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 31, 1815. He attended 
school in Philadelphia, Washington, and Balti- 
more; graduated at West Point in 1835, and 
served in the Seminole War In October, 1836, 
he resigned from tlie army, adopted the profes- 
sion of civil engineer, and between 1837 and 
1842 was employed as an assistant engineer in 
the surveys made by the United States govern- 
ment of the delta of the Mississippi, the Texas 
boundary, and tlie northeastern boundary of the 
United States In 1842 he was reappointed to 
the army as a second lieutenant in the corps of 
toiiographical engineers On the breaking out 
of the ^\a^ with Mexico, when General Taylor 
crossed the Pio Giande, he was ordered to the 
front and sc^^ed with distinction throughout 
tlie war Later he was employed in superintend- 
ing liver and harhor improvements and in the 
construction of lighthouses on Delaware Bay 
and off the coast of Florida He was promoted 
to he fiist lieutenant in 1851 and captain in 
185G and had charge of the national survey of 
the northern lakes until 1861 At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was ordered to Washington; 
was commissioned hngadier general of volun- 
teers Aug 81, 1861, and was placed m command 
of the second brigade of the Pennsylvania re- 
serve corjis lie \vas in the action at Dranes- 
ville, Va , December 20 , was at Mechanicsville, 
June 2i), 1862, and at the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill on the following day, and served W'lth his 
reserves throughout the Peninsular campaign, 
being seveiely wounded, June 30, at the battle of 
Frazier’s Farm. On August 29-30, having re- 
covered from his w’ound, he was engaged in the 
second battle of Bull Run, and in September 
took command of a division of the First Army 
Corps At the battle of Antietam he was 
slightly wounded and had two horses shot under 
him In recognition of his gallantry in this 
battle he rccened command of the Fifth Army 
Corps and on Nov 29, 1862, was commissioned 
major general of volunteers. He was engaged 
in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, covering the retreat at Chancellorsville 
w'ith his corps and guarding the crossings until 
the entire army w^as safely over the Rappahan- 
nock On June 28, 1863, he was unexpectedly 
ordered to succeed General Hooker in the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac The main 
army of the Confederates, under General Lee, had 
invaded Pennsylvania, and it devolved upon 
Meade to arrest this movement and drive back 
tlie enemy. Portions of Lee’s army had reached 
York, Carlisle, and the Susquehanna; but upon * 
the advance of the Federal army these were called 
in On July 1 the hostile armies met at Gettys- 
burg and a three days’ battle ensued, which 
resulted in the utter discomfiture of Lee, who, 
however, was not pursued with any vigor ( See 
Gettysburg, Battle of. ) For this victory 
Meade was publicly thanked by a resolution of 
Congress passed Jan. 28, 1866. From May 4, 
1864, to April 9, 1865, General Meade com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac, under General 
Grant, through the bloody struggle in the Wil- 
derness and until the surrender of Lee On 
Aug 18, 1864, he was commissioned a maj’or 
general in the United States army At the 
close of the war he was placed in command of 
the Military Division of the Atlantic, which 
command he retained from July 1, 1865, to 
Aug. 6, 1866. During the years 1866-67 he. 


w*as in command of the Department of the East, 
and subsequently of the third military district 
of the South (under the reconstruction laws). 
From March, 1869, until his death he was again 
in command of the Military Division of the 
Atlantic He died on Nov 6, 1872 Citizens of 
Philadelphia presented him with a house, and 
after his death a fund of $100,000 was collected 
by subscription and presented to his family. 
Consult R M Bache, Life of General G. G 
Meade (Philadelphia, 1897), and I R. Penny- 
packer, General Meade (New York, 1901), in the 
“Great Commanders Series ” 

MEADE, Richard Worsam (1837-97). An 
American naval officer, born in New York City. 
He entered the navy as midshipman in 1850, 
became navigating officer of the Cumberland in 
1856, cooperated with General Sherman as com- 
mander of a division of the squadron off Helena, 
Ark, in breaking up guerrilla warfaie on the 
Mississippi River in 1862-63, commanded the 
marines in New York City during the draft 
riots there in Julv, 1863, and subsequently 
served with distinction in the South Atlantic 
and West Gulf blockading squadrons After the 
close of the war until 1868 he acted as head of 
the department of seamanship and naval tactics 
at the United States Naval Academy He then 
served for a time in Alaska, and from 1871 to 
1873, in command of the \airagan8ettf cruised 
in the Pacific. - After his return he acted as 
president of the lioard appointed to revise the 
ordnance instructions of the navy He was 
promoted to be captain in March, 1880, and to be 
commodore in May, 1892 He was naval com- 
missioner of the * government to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at C’hicago, and succeeded 
Admiral Stanton in command of the North At- 
lantic squadron in 1894 In the same year he 
was promoted to be n^ar admiral, but a disagree- 
ment between him and the Navy Depaitment led 
to his retirement at his own request in May, 
1895. 

MEADE, William (1789-1862). A Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Virginia He w’as born 
near Millwood, Va , graduated at Princeton in 
1808, studied theology, and was ordained priest 
in 1814 He was appointed assistant minister 
at Millwood, was afterward lector of Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Va , and in 1821 returned 
to Millwood as rector In 1829 he was appointed 
Assistant Bishop and in 1841 Bishop of Virginia 
He contributed liberally to the foundation of the 
Diocesan Theological Seminary at Alexandria. 
He was an active member of the American 
Colonization Society and was one of the founders 
of the Evangelical Knowledge Society (1847). 
In 1861 he labored to prevent the secession of 
Virginia, but acquiesced when that action was 
finally determined upon Meade was strongly 
opposed to the Oxford Movement ( q v ) in the 
Church of England, and in his efforts to raise 
the Protestant Episcopal church in Virginia 
from a condition of spiritual apathy, which 
were successful, he was influenced by Evangelical 
or Low Church sympathies. ( See Evangeli- 
cal.) His principal literary productions are: 
Family Prayers (1834) ; Letters on the Duty of 
A fording Religious Instruction to those in 
Bondage (1834); Compamon to the Font and 
the Pulpit (1846); Lecture on the Pastoral 
Office (1849); Lectures to Students (1849); 
Reasons for Loving the Episcopal Church 
( 1857 ) ; Old Churches, Ministers, and Families 
of Virginia ( 1857 ) ; The Bible and the Classics 
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(1861). A memorial of Bishop Meade was pub- 
lished by the coadjutor bishop of his diocese, 
the Rev. Dr. John Johns (Baltimore, 1867). 

MEADOW, mSd'6 (AS. meed, OFries. mede, 
meadow, OHG. mata-screch, grasshopper, Ger. 
Matte, meadow, probably connected with OHG. 
main, Ger. mahen, AS. mdwan, Eng. mow, Lat. 
metere, Gk. diidv, aman, to reap, OIr. metthel, 
party of reapers) A tract of low. level land, 
especially upon the margin of a stream, in 
which the dominant plant forms are grasses and 
sedges. Meadows are very characteristic of New 
England, northern Europe, and many mountain- 
ous regions Some writers hold that meadows 
are the pioduct of artificial conditions; others 
that they are natural formations. It seems 
scarcely to be doubted that alpine meadows are 
natuial, either because trees fail to obtain a foot- 
hold on account of snowslides or because the 
snow remains long in such situations and grasses 
take possession during the short summer if there 
IS sufficient soil moisture Meadows may be due 
to continued grazing or mowing, because tree 
vegetation may be kept down by such agencies. 
On the other hand, they are ei^tremely unfavor- 
able for the development of trees, which might 
iciil to develop even in a region specially favor- 
able to tree growth, since seeds would germinate 
with difficulty Hence a meadow may perjietuate 
itself naturally, even though originally artificial. 
Besides the grasses othei plants are found in 
meadow's, among which are species of vernal 
herbs, which mature before mowing tune arrives 
Some’ botanists, as Wettstein, believe that plants 
have acquired certain liabits which adapt them 
to life in meadows that are annually mowed 
Since 1809 the term “meadow” has been used 
in the soil surveys of the United States govern- 
ment to' designate vaiious types of wet land, 
even some coveied wuth trees 

Fiom an agricultuial standpoint a meadetw 
IS cither a lowdand or an upland field upon 
which hay or pasture grasses grow from self- 
bow'n or hand-sow'n seed They are also per- 
manent or temporary as w^ell as natural and 
artificial. When the grasses are fed down by 
stock, meadows are called pastures For artifi- 
cial meadows the soil is plowed deep and 
bi ought to the very best condition before the 
seed IS sow'n A rich, clean soil of fine tilth 
adds greatly to the weight of the crop. Fre- 
quently grass seed is sow’n w'lth small gram as 
a nurse ciop, but the practice is not always 
successful, since the faster-growing cereal de- 
prives the young grasses of light and they con- 
sequently fail The best method is to sow the 
grass seed broadcast without a nurse crop. 
Timothy, redtop, fescue grass, orchard glass, 
oat grass, rye grass, blue grass, bent grass, and 
many other grasses aie very commonly giown 
either as mixtures 01 alone* Timothy is often 
grown as a single crop Clover is frequently 
added to a grass mixture When a mixture is 
grown for hay, grasses which bloom about the 
same time are selected, but when used for pas- 
ture species that ripen at different times are 
preferred. Mowing machines and other imple- 
ments have quite revolutionized the method of 
haymaking within the last 50 years and have 
enabled the farmer to make use of more extensive 
meadows than when all the work was done by 
hand. See also Hay ; Pastube Consult Joseph 
E. Wing, Meadows and Pastures (Chicago, 
1011 ). 

MEADOW FESCITE. See Fescue. 


MEADOW FOXTAIL. A valuable fodder 
grass. See Foxtail Gbass. 

MEADOW GBASS. A name applied to 
many of the numerous species of the genus Poa, 
which are chiefly natives of the temperate and 
colder parts of the world and form a very im- 
portant part of the herbage of pastures and 
meadows. Most of the species are slender, nu- 
tritious, and rather abundant The rougli- 
stalked meadow grass {Poa trtvtahs) and the 
blue grass or smooth-stalked meadow grass {Poa 
pratensis) are among tlie most common and arc* 
esteemed among the most valuable for sowing in 
mixtures of grasses for pasture and for lawns 
Ihe Abyssinian* meadow grass {Poa ahysstnica) , 
an annual species, yields immense returns of 
herbage in its native country Poa annua is a 
common species, fiequently found as a weed in 
cultivated grounds, but it is employed w'lth ad- 
vantage for sowing on lawns in towns and 
wherever from any cause perennial grasses are 
apt to be destroyed It is often to be seen in 
flower, and is said to ripen its seeds in four or 
five weeks from tlie time of sowing It is very 
abundant in most paits of Europe Canada blue 
grass, Poa compressa, is a common species, the 
seed of which is often used as an adulterant of 
the true blue grass or smooth meadow grass. 
The name meadow grass is sometimes given to 
species of Alopecurus, which are more commonly 
known as foxtail grass (qv ) See Blue Grass. 

MEADOW LABX. A North American star- 
ling-like bird frequenting meadows and open 
places Few American song birds are more gen- 
eral favorites This is not a lark at all, but 
belongs to the family Icteridsc and is therefore 
a near relative of the bobolink, oriole, and black- 
bird The genus {StumeUa) contains only two 
W'ell-marked species, tlie common meadow lark 
{Hturnella magna) of the eastern United States 
and the Western meadow laik {Sturnclla 
neglecta), but there are two subspecies of the 
Eastern bird which differ but slightly fiom the 
true magna magna The common meadow lark 
rangers in summer from New Brunswick to the 
Gulf of Mexico, east of the Mississippi, and even 
in w'lnter only letreats as far soutli as southern 
New England and Illinois The Western meadow 
lark occupies the western half of the continent 
and extends southward into western Mexico, 
while other subspecies occur in Cuba and Mexico 
Meadow larks are about 10% inches in length, 
with large feet and a long, straight, sharp bill. 
The feathers of the upper surface are prevailingly 
black, w'lth rufous and buff borders and tips, so 
that the whole upper surface is variegated with 
those three colors. The throat, breast, and an- 
terior half of the belly are bright yellow, w^ith a 
prominent black crescent about the middle of 
the breast The tail feathers arc nairow and 
short, and when the bud takes to the wing the 
white outer ones become very conspicuous The 
Western meadow lark has lighter upper parts, 
more perfect, less conflu ent b ars on the tail 
feathers, and tlie sides, as^wcTlTCS the front, of 
the throat are y^I ovvT""^ie notes of the meadow 
lark aie clear and stron g — ^a sort of cheeiful 
whistle — ^b ut Chapman says that they differ in 
different^ localities, so that the notes of the 
Florida birds are markedly different from those 
heard in the Northern States. The notes of the 
Western meadow lark arp famnnp for their 
musical quality The contrast between its bril- 
liAIlt SOIl^ and that of the Eastern form, added 
to other peculiar traits, is convincing of the full 
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Bpeciiic rank of the Western bird. Consult on 
this point Goues, Birds of the ’Northwest (Wash- 
ington, 1874). 

Meadow larks feed upon both seeds and in- 
sects, which they obtain upon the ground in the 
open meadows and fields. In summer they are 
not gregarious, though several pairs may be 
seen in neighboring fields; but in winter they 
are often found in swamps in some numbers. 
The nest is built upon the ground and is com- 
posed of grasses so arranged as to arch over at 
the top and mak^ a more of less completely 
cove re’^ shetteTr ' Tlie eggs ( see Colored Plate 
of Eogs of Song Birds) are four to six in num- 
ber, large for the size of the bird, white, marked 
chiefly at the larger end with bright brown 
Although not a game bird, meadow laiks arc 
frequently hunted both for sport and food, but 
they are not especially desirable for the table, 
and the shooting of them is nearly everywhere 
illegal See Plate of Larks and Starlings 

MEADOW MOUSE. The American name for 
the short- tailed wild mice of the genus Microtus 
of the class called voles in Europe The com- 
monest species IS the widespread Mxcrotus 
pennsyf hanicus, called in the older books Arit- 
cola riparia Many other species and subspecies 
arc catalogued. See Plate of Mice and Jerboas 
in article AToitse 

MEADOW MUSSEL, or Horse Mussel. See 

Mussel 

MEADOW EUE. See Plate of IVIint 

MEADOW SAFEKOE*. A European plant. 
See CoLcniuuM 

MEADOW SNIPE. A gunner’s name for 
snipe freciuentiiig grassy places, especially Wil- 
son’s and the jacksnipe (See Snipe ) The 
marsh hens and com crake arc often called 
meadow crake or drake, meadow clapper, etc , 
by sportsmen. See Pectoral Sandpiper 

MEADOW SWEET. A plant. See Spiil®a. 

MEADOW VETCHLING. See Lathyrus 

MEAD^VILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Crawford Co., Pa , 122 miles by rail north of 
Pittsburgh, on French Creek and on the Erie, 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania, and the Besse- 
mer and Lake Erie railroads (Map Pennsyl- 
vania, A 2 ) . It IS the seat of Allegheny College 
(Methodist Episcopal), estalilished in 1815, and 
of the Meadville Theological School (Unitarian), 
opened in 1844; and has four schools of music, 
two city hospitals, a fine courthouse, and a 
public library Other noteworthy features are 
Huidekoper, Diamond, and Oakwood parks, and 
three iron bridges. Meadville is in a fertile 
agricultuial valley, and its industries are repre- 
sented by railroad shops of the Erie, iron works, 
malleable-iron works, vise works, planing and 
flour mills, breweries, a distilloiy, and manu- 
factories of automatic tanks and cans, tools, 
biass and non castings, chemicals, lumber, 
mantels, corsets, vaults, etc Tlie city is also an 
important market and a shipping point for the 
oil regions The commission form of govern- 
ment, providing for a mayor and four council- 
men, was adopted in 1913 Settled in 1788, 
Meadville became a borough in 1823 and was 
chartered as a city in 1866. The municipality 
owns the water works and electric-light plant. 
Pop, 1900, 10,291; 1910, 12,780; 1920, 14,668. 

MEAEOE.D, me^fSrd. A lake-port town of 
Grey Co., Ontario, Canada, on Nottawasaga 
Bay, an inlet of Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 20 
miles west-northwest of Colling^^ood on the 
Grand Trunk Railway (Map Ontario, D 4) It 


has a fine harbor, with a depth of 20 feet of 
water. There is an armory. The industrial 
establishments include brickyards, fruit evapora- 
tors, grain elevator, flour mills, tannery, can- 
ning factory, and manufactories of builders’ 
materials, furniture, blankets and yarns, floor- 
ing, boxes, foundry and machine-shop products 
There is excellent steamboat communication with 
western ports Electiic poi\er is available for 
manufacturing. The town is situated in an 
apple-growing district Pop., 1901, 1916, 1911, 
2811, 1915 (local est.), 3200 

MEAGHER, manner, Thomas Francis ( 1823- 
67) An Irish- Amen can soldier He was born 
at Waterford, Ireland, Aug 3, 1823, and was 
educated at the .lesuit College of Clongowes 
Wood, County Kildare, and at Stony hurst Col- 
lege, Lancashire, England On the outbreak of 
the French revolution of 1848 he was sent to 
Pans by the Irish Confederation to congratulate 
tJie republican leaders On his return he was 
arrested on a charge of sedition and was later 
tried for high treason, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death, but subsequently tin* sentence 
was changed to banishment for life to Tas- 
mania Tiansported thither, he escaped in 1852 
and succeeded in reacliing New Yoik Subse- 
quent to 1855 he practiced law in New York, 
and in 1856 became editor of the Irish \eic^ 
At the beginning of the Civil War in 1861 he 
organized a company of zouaves, joined the 
Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, w^as acting 
major at the first battle of Bull Run, and after 
serving the three months of the first call, re- 
turned to New York and organized the Irish 
biigade, being commissioned brigadier general 
on Feb 3, 1862 He served in the latter part 
of the Peninsular campaign and participated in 
the second battle of Bull Run and in the battles 
of Antietam and Fredei icksburg, in the last of 
W’hich he was seriously wounded w^hile leading 
a charge on Marye’s Heights After Chancellors- 
ville he resigned because little was left of his 
brigade, but he was recommissioned in 1864 and 
for some time was in command of the District 
of Etowah He w^as appointc^d secretary of 
Montana Territory in 1805, and in 1866 served 
as Governor pro tempore On July 1, 1867, he 
fell from the deck of a steamer, at Fort Benton, 
on the upper Missouri, and w’as drowmed He 
published tipeeches on the Legislative Independ- 
ence of Ireland (1852) and Last Days of the 
Sixty-Ninth in Virginia (1861). Consult M 
(’avanagh. Memoirs of General Thomas Francis 
Meagher, with Selections from his Speeches, Lec- 
tures, etc (Worcester, Mass, 1892) 

MEAGRE, me'g’r, or MAIGRE, ma'g’r (OF., 
Fr. maigre, lean, from Lat. macer, lean; con- 
nected with Gk. fiaKpSs, makros, long). Any of 
several European drumfish of the world- w’lde 
genus Sciwna The typical meagre is Scicena 
aquila, which ranges from Great Britain to the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean, but is best known 
about the Mediterranean Sea, where it has been 
very highly esteemed since the days of antiquity. 
It reaches a length of 6 feet, but ordinary speci- 
mens are about half that The color is browmish 
gray on the back, with silvery gray sides and a 
white abdomen It has always been highly 
valued, especially by the Italians, but to English 
palates the flesh seems rather dry and tasteless 
A closely related species is the umbrine (Scicena 
iimhrina), also one of the favorite food fishes of 
the Mediterranean, and occasionally taken near 
Great Britain and elsew^here 
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MEAL. Sometimes used to mean ground 
wheat (flour), but more often to mean some 
other ground cereal, as oat meal or corn meal, 
or similar product, as cassava meal or banana 
meal. See Bbead; Flour; Maize, Feeding 
Value 

MEAL, Cottonseed. See Cottonseed and 
ITS Products 

MEAL MOTH. A pyralid moth {Pyraha 
farinahs), cosmopolitan in distribution, which 
infests milling establishments and storerooms 
and which in the larval stage feeds upon stored 
grain, bran, and even straw, and occasionally 
upon dried plants in herbaria A closely allied 
species {Pytalis costahs) is known as tlie clover- 
hay woim There are piobably four generations 
annually The eggs aie laid in small clusteis 
and the larvae liie in long tulies constructed 
of silk and particles of meal and other material, 
and while thus incased in the obscure cornel s 
in which they liabituall^^ li\e they are com- 
pletely concealed fiom observation Another 
species, commonly called the Indian-ineal moth 
{Plodta intorpunctetla) , in the larval stages 
feeds not only upon Indian meal, but upon all 
sorts of dried vegetable jiioducts, such as peas, 
beans, nuts, acorns, and dried fiuit, and upon 
root and bark preserved in diiig stores 

MEAL WORM. The laiva of either one of 
two or more beetles of the faniilv Tenebi lonida;, 
which, originally of Asiatic oi Euiopean origin, 
have become cosmopolitan enemies of meal, flour, 
bran, and other mill piodiicts They develop in 
refuse grain dust accumulated in dark corners 
and out-of-the-way places in flour mills, bakeries, 
stores, and stables They aie also of importance 
as enemies to ship biscuits and other kinds of 
crackers These meal vvoiiiis are easily bred in 
coiifinenient, have a coinuieicial value to the bird 
dealer, and are kept on sale in bird stores as 
food for soft-lulled cage birds The yellow meal 
w'orm (Tenehrw niolitnr) is the commonest of 
these insects The beetle is over half an inch 
in length, somewliat flattened, shining, and 
nearly black, and the laiva is cvlmdiical, slen- 
der, over an inch long, and has a waxy appear- 
ance and a yellowish color The eggs aie white, 
bean-shciped, about one-twentieth of an inch 
long, and are deposited in the meal or other 
food substance The dark meal worm {Tcnchrio 
ohscurus) IS very siinilai to the yellow meal 
worm, but dull black in color , it has been found 
in black pepper, phosphate fertilizers, cottonseed 
and cotton meals, and in commercial soda ash 
Pei feet cleanliness about stoierooms and milling 
establishments is the best pieventive of the 
attacks of these insects, and rooms or buildings 
once infested may be freed by the use of disul- 
phide of carbon or hydrocyanic acid gas Con- 
sult F H Chittenden, in United States Depart- 
ment of AgnculturCj Division of Entomology, 
Bulletin No n r. (Washington, 1896). 

MEALY BUG. A naked scale insect of the 
genus Dactylopius, so called because of the white, 
meal-like powder which covers it. Like other 
members of the subfamily Coccinje, the body is 
not covered by a scale, and the females keep the 
form of the body wuth the segments distinct 
until the end, and also retain the povvei of mo- 
tion The antennae of the female are six- pointed 
in the larva and eight-iointed in the adult, the 
male larva has seven- jointed antennae. The 
tarsi are furnished with four digitules, and the 
anal ring with four hairs Most of the mealy 
bugs are tropical or subtropical, but several 


species breed abundantly out of doors in the 
siiuthern United States, e.g., Dactylopius citri, 
a w'ell-known enemy of orange groves in Florida. 
It is, how’^evei, as greenhouse pests in temperate 
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a, female (enlarged) , b, group of mealy bugs on a tree. 

regions that the mealy bugs are best known 
They secrete a certain amount of honoydew, and 
arc frequently attended by ants, which are re- 
sponsible for much of the spread of mealy bugs 
in greenhoust's, since they attend the young 
bugs and cany them to appropriate feeding 
grounds Ihe mealy secretion which covers 
these bugs lenders it ditlicult to destroy them 
with some of tlie insecticide mixtures, but a 
dilute kei osene-soap emulsion is efficacious. 
Uonsult J H Comstock, Deport of the United 
Siatt^ Department of Agriculture (Washington, 
1880), and J il and A B Comstock, Manual 
for the Study of Inserts (Sth ed , Ithaca, N V., 
1909) See Coccidas 

MEALYWING. A bug of the family Aley- 
lodidcC, so called fiom the white, meal-like 
excietion on the wings of the adult insect. The 
mealy wings are allied to the aphids and scale 
insects They aie very small, frequently minute, 
and infest the leaves of plants, both of herbs 
and of trees, usually on the lower side In their 
eaih’^ stages they are scalelike and much re- 
semble some of the Coceida* Unlike the Coccid®, 
the two sexes develop in a similar manner, and 
both males and females are active and have two 
pairs of wings In the earlv stages the body 
may be moie or less coveied with wax The 
antenn® of the adults are seven- lointed, and the 
eyes are usually constricted near the middle, 
being sometimes entirely divided The wings 
are broad and well rounded, and may be clear 
or spotted and banded in different ways About 
150 species are known, of which more than 50 
occur in the United States The most destruc- 
tive species IS Aleyrodes citri, which attacks the 
orange and lemon in Florida and Louisiana and 
causes the leaves to turn yellow and die They 
seciete a considerable amount of honeydew, 
which attracts the spores of smut fungi, result- 
ing ultimately in the blackening of the foliage 
of the orange trees 

MEAN (OF. meien, moien, Fr. moyen, from 
Lat medianus, middle, from medius, middle). 
In mathematics, a term interpolated between two 
other terms of a series The arithmetic mean 

of two quantities a, 6, is their geometric 

mean is V^, and their harmomo mean is — r-^. 

o “T O 

The arithmetic mean is greater than the geo- 
metric mean, and the Idttei is greater than the 
harmonic mean. In averaging observed results 
of physical experiments the mean result may be 
found by dividing the sum of the observed re- 
sults by the number of observations But in 
case the observed results are not regarded as 
equally accurate, certain numbers may be as- 
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signed to these results representing their rela- 
tive accuracy; eg., four men, A, B, C, D, have 
determined the area of a triangle and found it 
to be 19 50, 19 75, 20, and 20.25 square meters, 
respectively. If the relative accuracy of their 
work may be represented by the numbers 3, 2, 2, 
4 respectively, the area of the triangle will be 
taken as 

3-19.50 + 2-19 75 + 2-20 + 4 20.25_,^^, 

3 I 2 I 2 I I 

For further practical methods of averages, see 
Least Squabes, Method of, Geometric Mean. 

MEAN CENTBE OF POINTS, or Mean 
Posh ION, Centre of. See Centre 

MEAN^EB. A river of Asia Minor. See 
Meander 

MEANDEB, or Mjeandeb. A classic form 
of running ornament, substantially the same as 
the Greek fret (qv), composed of elements 
successively turning sharp angles (usually right 
angles) so as to wind in and out while progress- 
ing as a whole in one direction. The name is 
derived from the river Maeander ( q v ) , which 
was famed for its devious windings The Greek 
wave, or Vitruvian scroll, is its curvilinear 
analogue 

MEAN DUBATION OF LIFE. See Life, 
Mean Duration of. 

MEAN^ING (from meariy AS. w®nan, OHG. 
metnan, Ger. metnen, to think, connected with 
OChurch Slav mcmti, Skt vian, to think) The 
mental processes that constitute the unanalyzed 
consciousness of ordinary, everyday experience 
are always surcharged with meaning or signifi- 
cance. Mind, as it is given, is mind in func- 
tion, mental stuff that stands for, represents, 
symbolizes, refers to objects and events in the 
outside world. The value and validity of such 
objective reference form a question for episte- 
mology. (See Knowledge, Theory of ) The 
psychological problem, on the other hand, is to 
determine, first, whetlier meaning is intrinsic to 
mental process, and, secondly, how meaning is 
represented in consciousness. 

The first of these questions must, apparently, 
be answ-ered in the negative; there are many 
facts which lead us to the view that meaning is 
extrinsic and not intrinsic to mental process. 
1. A meaning may be added to a given experi- 
ence A diagram in a scientific book lacks a 
meaning until we read the legend beneath it, a 
particular tonal experience may mean “sound,” 
“whistle,” “fire,” or “fair weather,” and we may 
add as many other meanings as we like 2 A 
meaning may be observed to “grow” or to de- 
velop; as one follows the progress of a sketch 
beneath the artist’s hand, or reads and rereads 
a complex argument, the meaning of lines and 
colors, or of successive sentences, slowly “dawns” 
upon one. 3. It is possible to strip the mean- 
ing from an item of experience; if a word is 
repeated aloud many times over, or if a printed 
word is stared at for some time, the sound or 
sight presently becomes strange and the familiar 
meaning drops away. (For like phenomena in 
the sphere of pathology, see Aphasia. ) 4. 

Occasionally mental process and meaning are 
disjoined in time ; we often ask to have a 
statement repeated, but before it is repeated 
the meaning has come It seems clear, there- 
fore, that meaning and mental process arc sepa- 
rable; and the further treatment of meaning, in 
its own right, may therefore be left to logic 

There remains, however, the second psychologi- 


cal problem: to discover how meaning is repre- 
sented in consciousness. It follows from the 
previous discussion that no single element of 
mind, no isolated sensation, can mean; meaning 
will appear only when some other mental process 
is added or accrues to it. The accruing process, 
as context or setting, may then “give” a mean- 
ing to the first. Analysis shows, in fact, that 
when meaning is consciously present the ex- 
perience divides into “core” and “fringe,” into 
presentation proper and vehicle of meaning Let 
us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that two 
persons, A and B, are walking along a lonely 
road at night; that A is unfamiliar with the 
region and is therefore apprehensive lest wild 
animals may be in the neighborhood, but that 
B knows the country thoroughly and has no 
such fear Both hear a sound in the liushcs, 
and the two auditory experiences are to all 
intents and purposes identical, yet A takes the 
sound to mean “bear,” while B interprets it, 
perhaps, as “dog ” The associative su]iplemcnt- 
ing or imaginal fringe of the presented sound 
differs, and this difference places a different 
meaning on the core of the experience The 
processes of the “fringe,” whatever they may 
turn out to be on fuither psychological analysis, 
are the context or setting of the piesentation 
and the vehicle of its meaning. 

If we now proceed to ask how this functional 
differentiation ot core and fringe has eomt* about 
we must go for an answer to biology The or- 
ganism IS placed within an emironment, >\hich 
affects it primarily by way of the organs of 
sense, and to which it responds prim aril v by 
way of movement We may assume, then, that 
meaning is at first carried by kin<Tsthesis some 
environmental stimulus sets up a sensory proc- 
ess, the organism meets the pliysieal situation 
by instinctive movement, and the “feel” of the 
movement is the context of the presentation 
Children, we may note, begin to define objects 
in terms of motor response a knife is what you 
cut with, a bag is what you put things into. 
But as evolution proceeds situations become 
more complicated, and may be internal as wxdl 
as external, mental as well as pliysical 
Kinsesthesis, while it remains important, 
ceases to be the sole carrier of meaning, 
all sorts of processes are piessed into that 
service, so that, in the instance taken, the 
meaning “bear” may have been earned by a 
verbal image and an organic sliudder, the mean- 
ing “dog” by a fleeting visual image of some 
familiar animal. 

We have not yet, however, exhausted our 
illustration. A and B, it is plain, are subject 
to different determining tendencies, the one is 
apprehensive of danger, the other feels himself 
secure. These tendencies determine tlie nature 
of the associative supplementing, and arc thus 
responsible for the difference of meaning which 
comes to consciousness as “bear” and “dog ” 
It must not be supposed, however, that meaning 
is always of this conscious sort The habitual 
situations of everyday life are very often taken 
meaningfully, although their meaning has no 
discernible representation in consciousness we 
avoid a puddle in the path, we open a book and 
read, we feel a draft and put down the window, 
without any supplementary processes that mean 
wet feet, or the getting of information, or an 
impending cold. When the situation is new 
every presentation has its conscious context, 
but as time goes on, and the same situation is 
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repeated again and again, this context gradually 
fades out, until ultimately nothing remains but 
a nervous predisposition, and meaning is carried 
in purely physiological terms. 

Consult: William James, Principles of 
Psychology (2 vols.. New York, 1899); E. B. 
Titchener, Experimental Psychology of the 
Thought Processes (ib., 1909); id. Textbook 
of Psychology (ib., 1910); W. B Pillsbury, 
Essentials of Psychology (ib., 1911); G. F. 
Stout, Manual of Psychology (London, 1913). 

MEANS SMOKE TELEGBAPH. See Mili- 

tary Aeronautics. 

MEARES, merz, John (c.1756-1809). An 
English navigator. He entered the navy in 
1771, served against the French in the West 
India Islands, and at the conclusion of peace 
in 1783 became captain in the merchant service 
He went to India and formed at Calcutta what 
was called the North^^est America Company for 
opening trade with Russian America. In 1786 
he explored a part of the coast of Alaska He 
went to China by way of the Hawaiian Islands 
and entered Nootka Sound (1788) The next 
year he sent to Nootka Sound three ships which 
w'cre seized by the Spaniards on the ground 
that Englishmen had no right to trade in those 
waters The act caused great excitement in 
England and a large fleet knowm as the Spanish 
Armament of 1790 was collected to punish the 
Spaniaids, w'ho saved themselves only by making 
ample leparation Meares published Voyages 
Mode in the Years J78S and 1789 from China to 
the Korthvest Coast of America (1790) 

MEARIM, ma'a-reN'. A river in the State 
of ISlaranhao, Bia/il, rising in the Serra do 
Negio and fiowung north into the Bay of Sao 
Marcos near the city of Maranhao ( Map : Brazil, 
J 4). It IS about 680 miles long and is navi- 
gable to small vessels as far as Barra do Corda 

MEARNS, mernz. A coimty of Scotland. 
See Ktxcardineshjre. 

MEARS, merz, Helen Fabnsworth (1878- 
1916). An American sculptor She was bom at 
Oshkosh, \A'is., and studied at the State Normal 
School in Oshkosh and art in New York and 
Paris Her most important works include a 
marble statue of Frances E Willard (1905, 
C’apitol, Washington), portrait reliefs of Ed- 
waid MacDowell (Metropolitan Museum, New 
York) and Augustus Saint-Gaudens , portrait 
busts of George Rogers Clark and William 
L G. Morton, M D. ( Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington) In 1904 her “Fountain of Life” 
(St Louis Exposition) won a bronze medal. 
She made New York her residence and exhibited 
there and in Chicago 

MEARS, James Ewing (1838- ). An 

American suigeon Born at Indianapolis, he 
received his education at Trinity College, Conn. 
(A.M, 1861, LLD, 1908), and Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia (MD, 1865) During 
the Civil War he served as eaptain and as medi- 
cal cadet and piacticed in Philadelphia after 
1865. From 1870 to 1898 he was professor of 
anatomy and surgery at the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery and held the office of 
surgeon in chief of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. He contributed largely to the surgical 
journals and is author of Practical Surgery 
(1878; 2d ed, 1885) 

MEASLES, me^zTz (from MDutch maselen, 
m asset en, spots; connected with OHG. masala, 
masara, Ger Maser, dim of OHG rnUsa, Ger. 
Mase, spot, mark of a wound), known also as 
VoL. XV.— 20 ' ‘ 


Rubeola and Morbilli. One of the group of 
diseases tei med exanthemata. ( See Exanthema. ) 
It is communicable from person to person and 
seldom occurs more than once in the same indi- 
vidual. After a period of incubation of about a 
fortnight, appear headache, slight disturbance of 
the stomach, rise of temperature towards even- 
ing, lassitude, slight injection of the eyes, with 
trifling coiyza. After 48 to 72 hours coryza is 
marked. In the mouth are seen the signs of the 
disease, the exanthema, “Koplik’s spots.” These 
are isolated rose-red spots, with a minute bluish- 
white centre on normally colored mucous mem- 
brane. 

The characteristic eruption usually appears 
upon the fourth day from the commencement of 
the febrile symptoms and the catarrh, seldom 
earlier, but not infrequently some days later. 
It IS a rash, consisting at first of minute red 
papulae, which, as they multiply, coalesce into 
crescentic or irregular patches It is two or 
three days in coming out, beginning on the face 
and neck, and gradually traveling downward. 
The rash fades in the same order as it occurs, 
and, as it begins to decline three days after its 
appearance, its whole duration is about a week. 
The red color gives way to a somewhat yellowish 
tint, and the cuticle crumbles away in a fine 
braiilike powder, the process being often at- 
tended with considerable itching. 

There are two important points in which it 
differs from smallpox ( q v ) , with which in its 
early stage it may be confounded, they aie: 
(1) that the fever does not abate when the 
eruption appears, and (2) that the disease is 
not more severe because the eruption is plentiful 
or early The character of the eruption, after 
the first day, will serve to remove all doubt 
regarding these two diseases, and the compara- 
tive prevalence of either disease in the neigh- 
borhood will assist in diagnosis. It is distin- 
guished from scarlet fever (q.v ) or scarlatina 
( 1 ) by the presence at the outset of catarrhal 
symptoms, which do not occur in the latter 
disease, at any rate, prior to the eruption; (2) 
by the absence of the throat affection, which 
always accompanies well-marked cases of scarlet 
fever; (3) by the character of the rash, which 
in measles presents somewhat the tint of the 
raspberry and in scarlet fever that of a boiled 
lobster, which in measles appears in patches 
and in scailet fever is universally diffused. 

In ordinary uncomplicated measles the prog- 
nosis 18 favoiable The chief danger is from 
broncho-pneumonia, and in feeble children it 
often leaves chronic bronchial mischief behind 
it No age is exempt from the disease, but it is 
much more common in childhood than subse- 
quently, a second attack being comparatively 
rare 

In mild forms of the disease nothing more is 
requisite than to keep the patient on a low diet, 
attend to the bowels, and prevent exposure to 
cold, which is best accomplished by keeping 
him in bed with the ordinary warmth to which he 
is accustomed in health If pulmonary compli- 
cations appear they must be treated according 
to their nature. Bronchitis (qv), sometimes 
extending into pneumonia (q.v.), is most to be 
feared. If the eruption is delayed or disappears 
prematurely, it may sometimes be bi ought back 
by placing the patient in a warm bath. In such 
cases stimulants are often required. The 
patient must be carefully protected from ex- 
posure to cold for a week or two after the 
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disease has appaiTintly disappeared, as the lungs 
and mucous coat of the bowels are for some 
time very susceptible to inflammatory attacks. 

Except for the lesions of the skin there are 
no characteristic pathological changes in measles. 
As in othei infectious diseases, degenerations in 
the internal organs, especially in the kidneys, 
are not uncommon Otitis media, catarrhal or 
purulent, is a frequent complication The proc- 
ess may extend to the mastoid cells, necessitat- 
ing operation, or a chionic running ear may be 
left, witli partial destruction of the drum and 
varying degrees of deafness 

Measles is looked upon by the laity as 
a mild affection, but when it is considered 
that between 12,000 and 15,000 deaths oc- 
cur from it every year in the United 
States, this attitude is Iiardly ]ustified The 
mortality 111 different epidemics varies between 
3 and 50 per cent Among the well-cared-for 
and vigorous children of the better classes the 
disease is not seveie, but among the poor, and 
especially m children living in charitable insti- 
tutions, it IS a veritable scourge The younger 
the fluid, the worse the prognosis Theie is a 
malignant type of the disease, called hemor- 
rhagic, or “black” measles, ciiaractorized by 
a continuously high temperature (107°-109® F ) 
and subcutaneous licmoi 1 hages, which is almost 
invariably fatal As to the specific cause of the 
disease nothing is defiiiitelv known Canon and 
Rielicke m 1892 reported the discovciv m 14 
cases of measles of a peculiai bacillus found m 
the blood, more rarely in the catarrhal exudate, 
which they considered specific These observa- 
tions as yet lack confirmation The specific 
agent, which is believed to be an ultraniicro- 
scopic organism, lias not been isolated Consult 
Henry Koplik, Diseases of Jnfanrtf and Child- 
hood (3d ed , New Yoik, 1910), and John 
Ruhrah, A Manual of the Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood (4th ed , Philadelphia, 1914) 

MEASLES, French or German. See Ger- 
man Measles 

MEAS^UKE (OF., Fr mesure, from Lat. men- 
sura, measuie, from mctin, to nieasiiie) In 
music, the smallest metrical division of a move- 
ment or piece, repiesented by the notes or rests 
comprised within two successive bars of the 
staff The time value of a measure is a fixed 
unit, depending on the character of the time 
^\hlch governs the movement See Musical 
Notation, The Bar 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. A comedy by 
Rhakespeaie, produced 111 1(104, printed in 1623 
The plot IS found in Cinthio’s “Hecatommithi,” 
in the romance and tragedy IJjntia It was used 
by G Whetstone in liis play Promos and Cas- 
sandia (1578) and in his prose tales Ucptamr 
cron of Civill Discourses (1582). If Shake- 
speare used that version, he took from it merely 
the outline, and may have known the original 
The play belongs to the period of Othello, Ham- 
let (the revised), and King Lear, which Darme- 
steter calls his pessimistic period Though 
called a comedy, it is gloomy, brightened only 
by the character of Isabella After the Resto- 
ration it was reused and altered by D’Avenant 
as The Law against Loiers (1662), and later 
adapted by Gildon (1700) 

MEASOJREMENT OF Ships for Tonnage 
Ihe measurement of ships to determine their 
tonnage (q.v ) is now made in practically the 
same way by all maritime nations The old rule 
in the United States was established by Act of 


Congress in 1799 This provided that the ton- 
nage should be asceitained as follows: from 
the extreme length in feet deduct three-fourths 
the breadth, multiply the remainder thus ob- 
tained by the breadth and this product by the 
depth, divide the last product by 95 and the 
quotient was the register tonnage for payment of 
dues In this rule the depth of a double-decked 
lessel was aibitraiily assumed as one-half the 
breadth, so that it was to the interest of ship- 
owneis to build deep ships without much regard 
to the effect of the deepening upon other quali- 
ties In Gieat Britain a somewhat similar rule 
obtained The square of the breadth was multi- 
plied by the inboard length and the pioduct 
divided by 94 This rule had the same effect 
on ship construction as that of the United 
States, and the rule is still sometimes employed 
in yacht and pleasure-boat measurement Ton- 
nage so obtained is designated as old measure- 
ment. thus, 320 tons (UM ) 

In 1835, through the efforts of Mr. Moorsom, 
an Act of Pailiament provided for a more ac- 
tuiate determination of the tonnagi^ of vessels 
Instead of a thumb rule which might be — and 
usually was — \ery much 111 error, the measure- 
ment of the cubic contents of vessels w'as effeeti‘d 
in accordance with Newton’s tluHnerii for the dj- 
ierniination of contents of solids bounded liy 
11 regular surfaces niis act w^as follow'ed by the 
Mei chant Shipping Act of 1854, which is the 
basis of the present practice througliout the 
maiitime world, though some of its piovisions 
have been modified in England as well as 
elsewhere 

The method of measuiing prescribed in this 
act and subsequent amendments is as follow's 
measure the length of the ship on the tonnage 
deck from the inside of the planking or plating 
at the extreme forward end at the stem to the 
inside of the planking or plating at the e\- 
tieme after end at tlie stern, and deduct the 
rake of bow^ and stern in th(‘ thickness of the 
deck so as to reduce the measurement to tlie 
length of the ship at the underside of the deck 
or tops of the beams This is the “length on 
the tonnage deck,” which deck is the iippei one 
in all shi])s which ha\e less than three decks 
and second deck from below in all others Di- 
vide the length obtained as follow's in shijis 
which haAe a length on the tonnage deck of 50 
feet, this length is divided into 4 equal paits, a 
kngth of 50 to 120 feet, into 6 equal parts, 120 
to 180 feet, into 8 equal parts, 180 to 225 feet, 
into 10 equal parts, and over 225, into 12 equal 
parts The division marks being established, 
ascertain the depth at the midship division 
mark, if it exceeds 16 feet, divide it into 7 
equal parts, if 16 feet or less, into 5 equal 
parts Measure the inside breadth of the ship 
at each mark and at the upper part of the 
depth and number them from top to bottom 
multiply the second and fourth by 4 and the 
third by 2, add these products together and to 
the sum add the first and fifth, multiply the 
total by one-third the common interval between 
the breadths and this product will be deemed 
the transverse area of the uppei part of the 
section Divide the lower breadth (between the 
inner bottom, or upper side of double bottom, 
and the lower division line) mto four parts by 
equally spaced transverse horizontal lines, 
measure the breadth at the four new points and 
at the top of the inner bottom, and proceed as 
before. The sum of the two areas thus deter- 
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mined is the total transverse area at the point. 
The transverse areas at the different points (4, 
6, 8, 10, or 12 in number) in the length of the 
ship being determined, they are to be numbered 
from forward (or aft, either will do), the for- 
ward one being at the extreme fo^^^a^d end of 
the measured length and the other at its extreme 
after end Multiply the second and every even- 
numbered area (except the last) by 4, and the 
third and every odd-numbered aiea (except the 
first) by 2, add these products together, and to 
tlie sum add the first and last if they yield 
anything; multiply the sum so obtained by one- 
thiid the common interval between the areas, 
and the pioduct will be the cubic contents of the 
ship below the tonnage deck Add to this the 
cubic contents of all inclosed spaces above the 
fonnage deck, including poop, forecastle, deck- 
houses, between decks, etc From the total so 
obtained the following deductions are made 1. 
Sjiace exclusively occupied by the crew and the 
btoiage of tlieir clothing, etc , provided that 
this s])ace does not exceed 20 per cent of the 
leniaining tonnage of the ship, if it is greater 
than 20 per cent the excess is to be considered 
as part of tlie tonnage space 2 Space framed 
in above the upper deck for machinery or for 
admission of light or air 3 In vesst'ls pro- 
pelled vliolly by sails, any space set apart and 
used cxelusivelv for stowage of sails, if not 
exceeding 2 V 2 per cent of the tonnage of the 
sliip 4 Any space used exclusively for the 
accommodation of the master 5 Any space 
used exclusively for the working of the helm or 
of anchor gear or for keeping charts, signals, 
instruments of navigation, and boatswain’s 
stores () Space occupied by donkey engine and 
boiler if connected with main pumps of ships 
7 Double bottom when not available for cargo, 
stores, or fuel 8 Actual engine room and fire 
loom, including shaft alley, but omitting all 
space not occupied by engines and boilers or 
necessary for working them When the actual 
engine and fire rooms occupy in paddle vessels 
20 to 30 per cent of the gross tonnage the de- 
duction IS to be 37 pel cent of gross tonnage, 
vvlien the engine and fire rooms occupy 20 per 
cent or less the deduction may be 37 per cent of 
the gloss tonnage, or 1% times the actual engine 
and file-room space, the option resting with the 
board of trade when the space occupied by the 
pro])clling machinery, etc , exceeds 30 per cent 
of tlie gross tonnage the deduction to be made 
IS 37 per cent of it, or times the actual 
<*ngine and fire-room space, the option remaining 
with the owners In the case of screw steamers 
when the space occupied by the machinery and 
boileis 18 13 to 20 per cent of the gross tonnage 
the deduction is 32 per cent of that tonnage, 
when the space occupied is 13 per cent or less 
the deductum is 32 per cent of the gross ton- 
nage. 01 1% times the actual space, the option 
remaining with the board of trade, when the 
space occupied is 20 per cent or more the de- 
duction IS 32 per cent or 1% times the actual 
sjiace, at the option of the owners 

The total additions and deductions to the ton- 
nage space having been made, the capacity in 
cubic feet so obtained is divided by 100, and the 
result IS the register tonnage (or net register 
tonnage) of the ship The gross legister ton- 
nage IS obtained by dividing by 100 the total 
capacity of the hull and deckhouses without de- 
ductions 

When, owing to the presence of cargo or other 


reason, it is impracticable to measure a vessel 
as heretofore described, the tonnage is deter- 
mined as follows: Pass a chain around the hull 
at the midship section and measure the length 
under the bottom from the upper deck at one 
side to the upper deck at the other. Call this 
the girth. Add one-half the girth to one-half 
the main breadth, square the sum so obtained 
and multiply the result by the length of the ship 
from outside the stem to outside the sternpost; 
multiply this product by 0018 for wooden ships 
and by 0021 for those built of iron or steel. 

By the Act of Congress of May 6, 1864 (taking 
effect Jan 1, 1865), the United States adopted 
the English system with slight changes in details 
which are thought to conduce to greater ac- 
curacy Tins act has been supplemented by 
several others, notably that of March 2, 1895, 
which makes the American practice almost iden- 
tical with the English, indeed, the wording of 
the law is generally the same throughout In 
measuring, howevei, the United States law 
divides vessels into six classes according to 
length, and the divisions in each class for meas- 
urement of transverse areas are* In Class 1 
(vessels under 50 feet length on the tonnage 
deck) the length is divided into 0 equal parts; 
in C’lass 2 (vessels 50 to 100 feet long), 8 equal 
parts, in Class 3 (vessels 100 to 150 feet long), 
10 equal parts, in Class 4 (v’essels 150 to 200 
feet long), 12 equal parts, in Class 5 (v^essels 
200 to 250 feet long), 14 equal paits; in Class 
6 (vessels ovei 250 feet long), 16 equal parts 
The method of measuring and computing net and 
gross tonnage is the same as that already 
described Two other differences exist. One is 
the omission from the American act of that 
paragraph of the British law which 'provides 
for the measurement of deck cargoes and adds to 
the tonnage (for the purpose of determining 
tonnage taxes ) all uncovered or other space 
occupied by deck cargo The second point of 
difference relates to shelter-deck spaces and 
arises from a provision in section 4151, Revised 
Statutes (Act of Feb 28, 1865), by which no 
part of any vessel used for “cabins or state- 
rooms, and constructed entirely above the first 
deck which is not a deck to the hull” is to be 
measured This provision seems to have been 
designed to meet the exceptional conditions of 
light-draft boats on the western rivers; but as 
this fact IS not stated in the act, the procedure 
has been applied to all vessels 

The British system of measurement was also 
adopted by the following countries off the date's 
given Denmark, 1867, Austria-Hungary, 1871; 
Germany, 1873; France, 1873; Italy, 1873; 
Spam, 1874, Sweden, 1875; Netherlands, 1876, 
Norway, 1876, Greece, 1878, Russia, 1879; Fin- 
land, 1877; Haiti, 1882, Belgium, 1884; Japan, 
1884 In some of these the allowance of deduc- 
tions, particularly that for propelling machinery, 
differs somewhat from the British rule The 
regulations for the measurement of tonnage of 
vessels passing through the Panama Canal are 
similar to those for the Suez Canal The de- 
ductions for space occupied by the propelling 
power and coal bunkers are made according to 
the so-called “Danube rule” and are considerably 
less than those provided by the United States, 
British, German, and French laws The average 
difference of the two classes of measurement is 
about 10 per cent of the gross tonnage. See 
Tonnage; Panama Canal. 

The most comprehensive and authoritative 
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treatise on the subject of the measurement of { 
vessels is the report of Prof. Emory K. Johnson, c 
of the Isthmian (Panama) Canal Commission. 1 
For further information, consult: ImtrucHons £ 
to Measuring Survey ora (London, 1891) ; Lloyd's t 
Seaman's Almanac (ib., 1893) ; Revised Stat- 1 
utes of the United States, sec. 4153; and the e 
Supplements to the Revised Statutes, also the e 
Statutes at Large for 1895. The Instructions < 
to Measuring Surveyors gives all the British i 
acts complete with instructions for carrying i 
them into effect, definitions, etc. f 

MEASUBEMENT OF BASE LINES. See 1 

Ceodesv ^ 

MEASXJBE OF DAMAGES. The rule of 1 
law determining the amount of money which a e 
person whose lights have been infringed is en- 2 
titled to recover from the wrongdoer as com- < 
pensation or reparation for the wrong sustained. ) 
As damages technically covers only pecuniaiy 1 
compensation, the measure of damages does not 
include sucli remedies as the restitution of 
property, real or personal, which is unlawfully 2 
withheld from the one entitled thereto, nor the i 
lemedies peculiarly appropriate to equity, as in- ] 
junction, account, foreclosure of mortgage, etc i 
The basis of the measure of damages is com- 
pensation, as closely as that can be arrived at, < 
for the actual loss sustained by the injured \ 
party, but this is often difficult to estimate, as i 
in actions for breach of promise to marry or for i 
tlie alienation of the affections of a husband or ^ 
wife, 01 in that numerous class of cases where < 
mental suffering or injury to the feelings may be 
reckoned in assessing damages, as well as in \ 
cases of willful or malicious wrongdoing w^here j 
vindictive or punitive damages may be 
awarded in addition to such as are purely com- 1 
pensatory While the actual amount of the i 
damages to be recovered in a given case usually J 
rests in the discretion of the jury trying the 1 
question, the rules of law fixing the measure 
of damages which the jury is entitled to award 2 
are laid down by the court or judge. For a 3 
violation of the rule so prescribed, the verdict 
of the jury should be set aside and a new trial i 
ordered. See Contbact; Coubt; Damages; * 
Jury , Tobt < 

MEASUBES. See Weights and Measubes. : 
MEASUBING WOBM. Any one of the ^ 
larvae of the Icpidopterous superfamily Geomet- 
ridse, also called loopers The group is a very 
extensive one and consists of fragile moths with 
comparatively large wings. The caterpillars are i 
long and Mender, wuth only one pair of abdomi- « 
nal feet placed upon the ninth segment of the < 
body There is also an anal pair of feet which 
function as claspers. The measuring worms 
walk by moving these two pairs of feet up to 1 
the thoracic legs, so that the body forms a large 
loop, giving the insect the appearance of measur- < 
ing the surface upon which it is walking. It is < 
this habit which has given the popular names 1 
“loopers,” “inchworms,” etc., and the scientific 1 
name Geometridse to the insects of this group. ] 
Measuring worms feed upon the leaves of plants, 1 
-with the exception of a few which bore into seeds. 
They are usually protectively colored so as to ' 
resemble twigs, and they have the attitude when 1 
at rest of holding the body stiff and eiect at an 1 
angle from the mam stem of the plant, so that 
they almost perfectly resemble twigs The indi- i 
viduals of the same species vary in color during 
life, and with some species there is a well-marked 
dimorphism. In some species the dimorphism is ^ 


potential, and the future color is settled by some 
condition occurring during the early life of the 
larva. Poulton has made a careful study of the 
attitudes and colors of these larvae, and rates 
the value of their protecting influence at a very 
high point In one variable English species he 
states that the dark tint is due to pigment in the 
skin or immediately below it and the green 
color to a layer of fat between the hypodermis 
and the superficial muscles In some geometrids 
the adult females are wingless A marked ex- 
ample of tins group is seen in the cankerworm 
moths of the United States. ( See Cankee- 
WOBM ) The winter moth {Cheimatohia hru- 
mata), a species which is common and wide- 
spread in Europe and North America, has also 
a wingless female One of the cun ant worms 
common to Europe and North Ameiica (Eu- 
fitchia ribearia) is a member of this group in 
which the female is fully winged. 

Certain moths of the nocturne series exist 
whose larvae lack certain of the middle prolegs 
and which therefoie walk in a looping or meas- 
uring manner, but these are not true measuiing 
worms. The cotton caterpillar (Aletia xylina) 
is an example 

Consult A S. Packard, “A Monograph of the 
Geometrid Moths or Phalaenidae of the United 
States,” in ILiyden's Annual Repot of the 
United States Geological Survey, vol x (Wash- 
ington, 187b), Edwards, Standard 'Satuial 
History, vol. 11 (lioston, 1884) , DaMd Sliaip, 
Cambridge Xatural History, vol vi (London, 
1899) , J. H and A B. Comstock, Manual for 
the Study of Insects (8th ed , Ithaca, N Y, 
1909) 

MEAT (AS mete, Icel. matr, mata, Goth. 
mats, OHG maz, meat, Ger Mass-laid, aveision 
to meat) Tlie flesh of animals used as food. 
Sometimes the word is lestiicted to the domes- 
tic animals, cattle, sheep, pigs, wdiile the term 
“game” is applied to the flesh of wild animals, 
and “poultry” to the flesh of domestic fowl. The 
meat industrv’^ is one of very great importance 
According to the most reliable data, tliere were 
in 1910 on farms and ranches in the United 
States over 40,000,000 cattle other than dairy 
cows (This was onh 82 per cent of the number 
reported m 1900, although this appaieiit fall 
was due in pait to tlie fact that the census of 
1910 W£is taken at an earlier date than that of 
1900 ) In 1900 there w^ere slaughteied neaily 

14.000. 000 beef cattle, over 6,500,000 calves, 

52.000. 000 swine, more than 14,500,000 sheep, and 
some goats, the estimated weight of the dressed 
caicasses, including the lard of sw'ine, being over 

167.000. 000 bund red w^eights 

Meat, i.e , flesh food, consists of the muscular 
tissue, or lean, and the varying quantities of 
fat winch are found in the different parts of the 
carcass between and within membranes and ten- 
dons. Besides the fat ordinarily visible there is 
always present more or less of fat in particles 
too small to be readily distinguished from the 
lean which surrounds it. These particles can, 
however, be readily obtained by chemical methods 
in quantities sufficient to be seen and weighed 
The lean part of the meat has practically the 
same final structure, regardless of its kind and 
source All muscular tissue is made up of 
prism-shaped bundles, which can be divided into 
smaller and smaller bundles, until finally the 
muscle fibres or tubes are reached These ir- 
regular tubes vary in diameter from Yifou to 
of ail inch, and are therefore invisible te the 
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unaided eye. They are held together in bundles 
by means of connective tissue between and inside 
which the invisible fat is stored. The envelope 
or wall of each tube is a very delicate, elastic 
membrane, composed of nitrogenous material. 
The walls themselves are comparatively perma- 
nent, but their contents are continually under- 
going change and renewal. 

Meat is very commonly eaten fresh, but large 
quantities are also salted, smoked, dried, and 
canned The meats found in the markets con- 
sist of the lean or muscular tissue, connective 
tissue, or gristle, fatty tissue, blood vessels, 
ii(‘ives, bone, etc No general statement can be 
made with regard to the proportion in which 
these sulistanccs occur, as it is found to vary 
greatly with the kind of animal, with different 
cuts fitUn the same animal, and with many other 
conditions Nearly all meats bought and sold in 
the maikets contain portions not suitable for 
eating, winch may he properly designated as 
1 ef use 

Cuts of Meat. The methods of cutting car- 
casses of beef, veal, mutton, and pork into paits, 
and the teims used for the different cuts as 
these paits are commonly called, vary consider- 
ably in different localities. The figures for com- 
position quoted below apply in general to cuts 
as indicated by the accompanying * diagrams. 
These show the positions of the different cuts, 
both in the live animal and in the dressed carcass 
as found in the maikets. The lines of division 
between the different cuts will vary slightly ac- 
coiding to the usage of the local market, even 
where the general method of cutting is as here in- 
dicated 1 he names of the same cuts likewise vary 
in ddfeient parts of the country Thus, the part 
neai est the ribs of beef is frequently called small 
end of loin or short steak The other end of 
the loin IS called hip sirloin or sirloin Between 
the short and the sirloin is a portion quite gen- 
erally called the tenderloin, for the reason that 
the real tenderloin, the veiy tender strip of meat 
lying inside the loin, is found most fully devel- 
oped in this cut “Porsterhouse steak” is' a term 
fiequeiitly applied to either the short steak or 
the tenderloin It is not uncommon to find the 



1, neck, 2, chuck, 3, ribs, 4, shouldered clod, 5, fore shank, 6, brisket, 7, cross 
nbs, 8, plate, 9, navel, 10, loin, 11. flank, 12, rump, 13, round, 14, second cut 
round, 15, hind shank. 

flank cut so as to include more of the loin than 
is indicated in the accompanying figures, in which 
case the upper portion is called flank steak. The 


larger part of the flank and the rump is very 
frequently corned, or pickled in brine. In some 
markets the rump is cut so as to include a 
portion of the loin, which is then sold as rump 
steak. The portion of the 
round on the inside of the 
leg is regarded as more ten- 
der than that on the out- 
side and is frequently pre- 
ferred to the latter. 

The general method 
of cutting up a side 
of beef is illustiated 
in Figs 1 and 2, 
which show the rela- 
tive positions of the 
cuts in the animal 
and in a dressed side 
The method of cut- 
ting up a side of veal 
differs considerably 
from that employed 
with beef This is 
illustrated by Figs 3 
and 4, which show the 
relative positions 
of the cuts in the 
animal and in a 
dressed side 
Figs. 5 and 6 
show the rela- 
tive positions of 
the cuts in a 
dressed side of 
mutton or lamb 
and in a live 
animal. 

The method of 
cutting up a side 
of pork differs 
considerably from 
that employed 
with other meats 
A large portion 
of the carcass of a dressed pig consists of 
almost clear fat Tins furnishes tfie cuts which 
are used for salt pork and bacon Figs. 7 
and 8 illustrate a common 
method of cutting up pork, 
showing the relative positions 
of the cuts in the animal and 
in the dressed side. The 
hams and shoulders are more 
frequently cured, but are also 
sold as fresh pork steak The 
tenderloin proper, which is 
not indicated in the figure, is 
a comparatively lean and 
very small strip of meat ly- 
ing under the bones of the 
loin and usually weighing less 
than a pound In cutting 
up pork some fat is usu- 
ally trimmed off from the 
hams and shoulders, wdiich is 
called ham and shoulder fat 
and is often used for sau- 
sages, etc. What is called leaf 
lard is made from the leaf 
fat of the peritoneum and 
the fat about the kidneys and 
along the belly. 

The table on page 305 shows the average 
composition of a number of kinds and cuts of 
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meat and also that of a number of meat products. 
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The amount of refuse, cliiefly bone, in meat 
as purchased, varies greatly with the different 



Fig 3 diagram of cuts of veal. 

1, neck, 2, chuck, 3, bhoulder, 4, fore shank, 5, breast, 
6, nbs, 7, lorn, 8, flank, 9, leg, 10, hind shank 

cuts. Judged by the aveiages of a large num- 
ber of analyses, it ranges in beef from nothing 
in tenderloin to about 58 per 
cent in lean hind shank , in 
I \eal, nothing in flank to 63 

j I pel cent in medium-fat hind 

/ 1 bhank, in lamb, from 7 per 

\ tent in very fat hind leg to 20 

per cent in shoulder, in iiiut- 
/ 7 ton, from about 10 per cent in 

/ ® 1 medium-fat flank to about 2S 

\ per cent in niedium-fat neck, 

and in pork, from about 1 per 
\ l\ cent in fresh lean ham to 68 

I 7 I I per cent in the liead It would 

I I Y pel haps not be incorieet to 

/ l8\ say that, considering all meats. 

I \ ^ the i(‘fube averages fiom 15 to 

\ \ material as 

6 \ B \ purchased 

— I Digestibility. Accord- 

r k ing to the lesiilts of a 

8 laige number of expeii- 

^ - ± \ ments with beef, veal, 

/ 2 mutton, and pork, at 

/ 1 least 98 per cent of both 

the protein and the fat of 
I'u, 4 DRESSED SIDE lucat IS digcstcd No sig- 
OF VEAL nificant differences were 

observed with different cuts or different methods 
of cooking. 

Texture (Toughness) of Heats. Whether 
meats arc tough oi tender depends upon two 



FxG. 5. DIAGRAM OF CUTS OF MUTTON OR LAMB IN THE LIV.^ 
ANIMAL 

1, neck, 2, chuck, 3, shoulder, 4, flank, 5, loin 6, leg 

things — the character of the walls of the muscle 
tubes and the character of the connective tissues 


which bind the tubes and muscles together. In 
young and well-nourished animals the tube walls 
are thin and delicate and the connective tissue 
IS small in amount. As the animals grow older 
or are made to work (and this is particularly 
true in the case of pooily nourished animals) 
the walla of the muscle tubes and the connective 
tissues liecome thick and hard. This is the 
reason why the flesh of young, 
well-fed animals is tender and yi 

easily masticated, while the f \ 

flesh of old, hard-worked, or (nj 

poorly fed animals is often so jll 

tough that prolonged boiling M 

or roasting seems to have but I 

little effect on it. j 

After slaughtering, meats 7 | 

undergo marked changes in A'» I 

texture These changes can j ' 

be grouped under thiee classes I ® 

or stages. In the first stage, 
when the meat is just slaugh- 
teied, the flesh is soft, juicy, [“ 

and (juitc tender In the next \ 

stage the flesh stiffens and the \ 

meat becomes hard and tough ^ \ 

This condition is known as / ” I 

riqar mortis and continues un- / \ 

til the third stage, when the \ 

fiist changes of decomposition / — ) 

set in In hot climates th(‘ / ® 
meat is commonly eaten in U 

either tlie first or second ^ ^ I 

stage In cold climates it is ^ 
seldom eaten befoie the 8(‘c- 
ond stage, and geneiallj', in 
order to lessen the toughness, lamb 
it IS allowed to enter the 
third stage, when it becomes soft and tender and 
acquires added flavor The softening is due iii 
part to the formation of lactic acid, which acts 
upon the connective tissue The same effect mav 
be produced, though more lapidly, by macerating 
the meat w^ith weak vinegar Meat is sometimes 
made tender by cutting the flesh into thin slices 
and pounding it across the cut ends until the 
fibie.s are broken. 

The flavor depends largely upon the kinds and 
amounts of nitrogenous extractives which the 
muscle fibres or tubes contain Pork and mut- 
ton are deficient in extractives, and wdiat flavor 
they possess is due laigely to the fats contained 
111 them The flesh of birds and of most game 
IS very luh in extractives, which accounts for 
its high flavor In general, the fla\or of any par- 
ticular meat is largely modified by the condition 
of the animal when slaughtered, and by its food, 
age, breed, etc The flesh of young animals is 
more tender than, but not so highly flavored as, 
that of more matuie animals It is often said 
that the flesh of males is more highly flavored 
than that of f tamales There are at least two ex- 
ceptions to this rule, since the flesh of the goose 
IS more highly flavored than that of the gander, 
and in the case of pork there is little difference 
between the flesh of the male and that of the 
female. Castration, as illustrated m the famil- 
iar example of the capon, tends to make the flesh 
more tender, fatter, and better flavored. The 
flesh of the animals which feed exclusively upon 
fish or flesh has a strong, disagreeable taste, and 
is eaten only by uncivilized people or those in 
great need. Fish is an exception to the rule, 
howrever Meat which is allow^ed to hang and 
ripen develops added flavors. In the first stages 
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of decomposition compounds quite similar to 
the nitrogenous extractives are formed, and it is 
to these that the improved flavors are due 



Fig 7 diagram of cuth of pork 

1, head, 2, shoulder, 3 back, 4, middle cut, 5, bcllvi 
G, ham, 7, ribs, 8, loms 

Characteristics of Good Meat. Meat should 
have little or no odor and should be without any 
cadaveric smell characteristic of diseased or de- 
composing flesh It should have a uniform color, 
neitlier abnormally jiale nor inclined to purplish, 
and should be firm and elastic without pitting ot 
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Cattle. The meat of steers, which animals 
furnish the prime grade of beef, is very light 
red and of fairly firm consistency, while the fat 
is also firm and white in color and so dispersed 
through the muscle bundles as to give the much- 
sought-foi marbled appearance. Ihc flesh of 
hulls IS dark red, eoaise, and stringy, and con- 
tains but small quantities of fat between the 
muscle fibres In old cows the meat is tough, 
and the fat, which is piincipally deposited under 
the skin, is yellowish and not so firm in consis- 
tency. The carcasses of fat hcifeis are practi- 
cally indistinguishable fiom the caicasses of 
steers 

Calves. This meat is very pale, being almost 
white in milk-fattened animals, but is rather 
tough, while the fat is reddish white shortly 
after slaughter, graduall^^ changing to puie 
white It is soft in compaiison to beef fat The 
meat of calves has a char.icteristic odor. 

"Monkey** or “bob** veal is a term applied to 
the carcasses of calves slaughtered duiing the 
fiist thiee or foui wrecks of life It is soft and 
moist, the muscles aie fiiahlc and poorly devel- 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF A NUMBER OF CUTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 



Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Total 
f arbohj'^- 
dratcb 

Ash 

Fuel 

value, per 
pound 

serf, fresh 

Pi) cent 

Per cent 

Pi r a nt 

Pir (pnt 

Pci ant 

Pa cent 

Calories 

(’huck, including shoulder, edible portion 


05 0 

19 2 

l’)4 


0 9 

1,005 

I.oin, porU^rhouse steak, edible portion 


00 0 

21 9 

20 4 


1 0 

1,270 

Loin, birloin hteak, edible portion 


01 9 

18 9 

IS 5 


1 0 

1,130 

Round, edible portion 


07 8 

20 9 

10 0 


1 1 

835 

Hump, edible portion 


57 0 

18 7 

23 1 


0 9 

1,325 

Forequarter, as purchased 

20 0 

49 5 

14 4 

15 1 


07 

905 

Hindquarter, as purchased 

16 3 

52 0 

10 1 

154 


08 

950 

\EAL, fresh 








Breast, edible portion 


68 2 

20 3 

11 0 


1 1 

840 

("huck, edible portion 


73 8 

19 7 

58 


1 0 

GIO 

Leg, cutlets, edible portion 


70 7 

20 3 

77 


1 1 

705 

Forequarter, as purchased 

24 5 

54 2 

15 1 

0 0 


07 

535 

llind(iuarter, as purchased 

20 7 

56 2 

16 2 

0 6 


08 

580 

LVMB, FRESH 








Breast, or chuck, edible portion 


56 2 

19 1 

23 6 


1 0 

1,350 

Loiii, w ithout kidney and tallow, edible portion 


53 1 

18 7 

28 3 


1 0 

1,540 

Forequarter, as purchased 

18 8 

44 7 

14 9 

21 0 


08 

1,165 

Hindquarter, as purchased 

15 7 

51 3 

16 5 

10 1 


0 9 

985 

MUTTON, I-KESH 








Chuck, edible portion 


48 2 

14 6 

36 8 


08 

1,825 

Flank, edible portion 


42 7 

14 9 

42 0 


07 

2,065 

TA*g, hiiul, edible portion 


63 2 

18 7 

17 5 


08 

1,085 

JiOin, without kidne> or tallow, edible portion 


47 8 

15 5 

36 2 


08 

1,815 

Forequarter, as purchased 

21 2 

41 6 

12 3 

24 5 


07 

1,265 

Hindquarter, as purchased 

17 2 

45 4 

13 8 

23 2 


07 

1,235 

PORK, FRESH 








Chuck, ribs, and shoulder, edible portion 


51 1 

17 3 

31 1 


09 

1,635 

]''lank, edible portion 


,W0 

18 5 

22 2 


1 0 

1,280 

Head, edible portion 


45 3 

134 

41 3 


07 

1,000 

Head cheese, edible portion 


43 3 

19 5 

33 8 


3 3 

1,790 

Ham, fresh, edible portion 


501 

15 7 

33 4 


09 

1,700 

Loin, chops, edible portion 


50 7 

16 4 

32 0 


09 

1,655 

POULTRY AND GAME 








Chicken broilers, edible portion 


74 8 

25 1 

2 5 


1 1 

205 

Chicken broilers, os purchased 


43 7 

12 8 

1 4 


07 

295 

Chicken, heart 

41 6 

72 0 

20 7 

5 5 


14 

615 

Fowl, as purchased 


47 1 

13 7 

12 3 


07 

775 

Goose, young, as purchased 

25 0 

38 5 

13 4 

29 S 


07 

1,505 

Turkey, as purchased 

17 6 

42 4 

16 1 

18 4 


OS 

1,075 

Chicken, gizzard 

22 7 

72 5 

24 7 

1 4 


1 1 

520 

Plover, roast canned 


57 7 

22 4 

10 2 

7 0 

2 1 

985 

Quail, canned 


66 9 

21 8 

80 

1 7 

1 6 

r- 

775 


* In many cases the sum of the constituents does not equal 100, since no account ib taken of the carbohydrates In 
analyses of meat it is sometimes customary to estimate the protein as the difTercncc between 100 and the sum of the other 
constituents 


crackling on pressure The surface of the meat 
should be lust sufficiently moist to be detected, 
and the longer it is kept the drier it should 
become. There should be no evidence of any 
diseased condition, injury, or the presence of 
parasites 


oped, and the fat is fiabby and jelly-like and 
disagreeable to look upon 

Sheep. Mutton is light red in color and has 
a characteristic sheepy odor, while the fat is 
piiie white and odorless. In w'ell-fed animals the 
fat is abundant, especially about the kidneys and 
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beneath the skin. The meat of the males has at 
times a very strong so-called buck odor. 

Goats. Goats’ meat can usually be distin- 
guished from mutton by its characteristic odor 
and the lack of deposits of fats except around 
the kidneys and the prominence of the bony 
processes. 

Hogs. The meat of the hog is pale red, some 
parts being white with usually pure- white fatty 
tissue, although this varies somewhat with the 
food and breeding. Upon cooling the meat be- 
comes white In old hogs the meat is redder 
and tougher and the subcutaneous accumulation 
of fat IS not so marked The meat of old boars 
has an extremelv oifensive odor, especially no- 
ticed during cooking 

Cooking. Meat is not often eaten law by 
civilized people For the most pait it is either 
roasted, broiled, fried, stewed, 01 Ixiiled Among 
the chief objects of cooking are the loosening and 
softening of the tissues, which facilitate di- 
gestion l)y exposing them more fully to the action 
of the digestive juices Another imjiortant ob- 
j*ect IS to kill parasites and microorganisms if 
present, and thus destroy organisms that might 
otherwise expose the eatei to great iisks Minor, 
but by no means unimportant, obieets are the 
coagulation of the albumen and blood so as to 
rendei the meat more accept- 
able to the sight, and the de- 
velopment and improvement 
of the natural flavor, which 
IS often accomplished in 
part by the addition of 
condiments 

If meat in cooking is 
placed in cold water and 
heated gi adually, part of the 
organic salts, the soluble al- 
bumen, and the exti actives 
or flavoring matters will be 
dissolved out The broth or 
soup olitained W'lll be rich, 
but the meat w^ill be corre- 
spondingly tasteless This 
tasteless material has been 
found to he as easily and 
completely digested as the 
same weight of ordinary 
roast It contains nearly all 
the pi otein of the meat, and, 
if it is properly combined 
with vegetables, salt, and 
flavoring materials, makes 
an agreeable as well as nu- 
tritious food. If a piece of 
meat is plunged into boiling water, the albumen 
on the entire sui face of the meat is quickly coag- 
ulated, and the enveloping crust thus formed re- 
sists the dissolving action of water and prevents 
the esca])e of the juices and flavoring matters 
Ihus cooked, the meat retains most of its flavor- 
ing matters and has the desired meaty taste 
I he resulting broth is correspondingly poor. 

Theoretically, the principal difference between 
roasting orHbaking and boiling is the medium in 
w'hich the meat is cooked. In boiling, the flesh 
to be cooked is surrounded by boiling water, in 
loasting, by hot air, although in roasting proper 
much of the heat comes to the joint as “radiant” 
heat. In both cases, if properly conducted, the 
fibres of the meats are cooked in their own juices. 

It is interesting and at the same time impor- 
tant to remember that the smaller the cut to be 
roasted the hotter should be the fire and the 


shorter the period of cooking. A very hot fire 
coagulates the exterior and prevents the drying 
up of the meat juices. This method would not, 
however, be applicable to large cuts, because 
meats are poor conductors of heat, and a large 
piece of meat exposed to this intense heat would 
become burned and changed to charcoal on the 
exterior long before the heat could penetrate to 
the interior. The broiling of a steak or a chop 
is done on exactly this principle An intense 
heat should be applied to coagulate the albumen 
thoroughly and stop the pores and thus prevent 
the escape of the juices 

Experiments on the losses in cooking meat 
lead to the following deductions The chief loss 
in weight during the cooking of meat is due to 
the driving away of water. When beef is pan 
broiled thiae appears to be no great loss of nu- 
tritive material; but when it is cooked in water 
from 3 to 20 per cent of the total solids is found 
in the broth Beef which has been used for the 
preparation of lx»ef tea or broth has lost com- 
paratively little nutritive value, though much 
of the flavoring mateiial has been lemoved The 
amount of fat found in the broth vanes directly 
\nth the amount present in the meat — 1 e., tlie 
fattei the meat the larger the quantity in the 
broth The amount of w ater lost during cooking 
vanes inversely as the fatness of the meat — i e , 
the fattei tlie meat the less the shrinkage in 
cooking In cooking in w^ater the loss of con- 
stituents 18 inversely proportional to the sue 
of the piece of meat In othei words, the smaller 
the piece the greater the jicrcentage of loss The 
loss appears to depend upon the length of time 
of cooking When meat in pieces w’eighiiig from 
one and one-half to five pounds is cookt*tl in 
water at 80® to 80® C (ITo® to 18r5® F ) there 
appears to be little difference in the amount of 
material found in the broth whether the meat is 
placed in cold w^ater or in hot water at the 
start 

Since meat nutrients are principally protein 
and fat, a considerable amount of carbohydrate 
foods ( bread and other cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
etc.) are eaten with the meats to form a well- 
balanced diet According to the results of a 
large number of dietary studies, beef and veal to- 
gether furnished 10 3 per cent of the diet of the 
average American familj^ mutton and lamb 1 4 
per cent, pork 5 4 pei cent, and poultry 1 1 per 
cent of the total food , beef and veal 24 6, mut- 
ton and lamb 3 3, pork 8 8, and poultry 2 6 per 
cent of the total protein, and 19 .5, 3 8, 30, and 
1 2 per cent respectively of the total fat 

Export Trade in Meat and Abattoir Prod- 
ucts. American export trade in animal products 
originated in 1876, from wdiich time it was cai- 
ried on in an ever-increasing scale until only 
a few years ago the United States furnished one- 
third the world’s supply of meats. Within recent 
years, how^ever, with the increase in population 
there has been a laige inciease in the demand 
for moat in America; while during the same 
period the production of cattle for slaughter has 
markedly decreased Tlie effect of this condition 
has been a strong decline in the exports of meat 
and an increase in the imports. This is particu- 
larly true of beef, the imports of which during 
1912 were one and one-half times more than the 
exports. This comes chiefly from Canada, Mex- 
ico, and South America Meats were imported 
into the United States in but comparatively 
small quantities prior to October, 1914, when the 
traffic law, which took effect October 4, admitted 
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fresh meats, chiefly beef, free of duty, and 197,- 
000,000 pounds were imported between October 4 
and June 30, and over 200,000,000 pounds in 
1915. The exportation fell very rapidly in the 
decade 1904-14, especially of fresh and canned 
beef, but was stimulated by the European War. 

(For information regarding the meat-inspec- 
tion law and its enforcement by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, see article on 
Packikg Industry ) 

Bibliography. Forster, Der Nahrioert des 
Rindfleisrhes bet den gehrauchlichsten Zuheret- 
tungsarten (Beilin, 1897) , United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletins Nos 28 (re- 
vised), 66, 102, 141, 162, 193 (Washington, 
1900 et seq ) , id , Farmers* Bulletins Nos. 34, 
183, 391, 526 (ib., 1903-14) , Maria Parloa, Home 
Economics (New York, 1906) , United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industrj^ Circulars 101, 105, 154 (Washington, 
1907) , R Ostertag, Handhooh of Meat Inspec- 
tion (New York, 1907), R H C Edelmann, 
Text-Book of Meat Hygiene (2d ed , Philadelphia, 
1911), United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Yearbook, 1911 (Washington, 1912) See 
Abattoir, Food, and the references given there 

MEATBIBD. The Canada jay. See Jay 

HEAT EXTRACT. The term meat extract 
is commonly applied to a large number of prep- 
arations of very different character. They may 
be con\eniently divided into three classes. (1) 
true meat extracts, (2) meat juice obtained by 
pressuie and preserved compounds which con- 
tain dried pulverized meat, and similar prepa- 
rations, and (3) albumose or peptose prepara- 
tions, commonly called predigested foods True 
meat extract made according to Liebig’s original 
diie(‘tions contains no gelatin, fat, or insoluble 
albumen, it contains only those ingredients of 
meat w^hich are soluble in hot w^ater A stand- 
ard and commercial extract has been found to 
consist of 58 5 per cent of organic matter, 21 5 
per cent of inorganic matter (salts), and 20 
per cent of water The inorganic mattei is rich 
in phosphates. The organic matter contains a 
vai lety of chemically complex substances, 111 - 
cludiiig kreatin and kreatinin (qqv ), xanthine 
bases, carnine, etc Such meat extract is valu- 
able as a stimulant, but can by no means serve 
as a substitute for meat Its strong meaty 
taste IS deceptive, and the person depending 
upon it alone for food would certainly die of 
starvation. 

True meat extract is now made on a very 
large scale, many million acres of land being 
used as p.isturage for the horned cattle required 
by the industry, and the cattle being of the best 
Englisli stocks. The steps involved in the proc- 
ess of manufacture are as follows: after the 
death of the animal the meat is hung up for 
several hours in cooling halls, then the fat and 
sinew s are removed, and the meat is first chopped 
and then minced, by machinery, of course. The 
minced meat is then extracted w’lth pure hot 
(but not boiling) distilled water in large 
open pans, the fat gradually rising to the top 
and being skimmed off. The aqueous extract is 
next concentrated by evaporation, first in the 
air, later in vacuum pans, two filtrations being 
carried out during this stage, and after being 
further concentrated to a thick sirupy mass, the 
extract is ready for distribution to the blending 
factories, to which it is sent in hermetically 
sealed 100-pound cans. 

Broth and beef tea as prepared ordinarily in 


the household contain more or less protein, gela- 
tin, and fat, and therefore are foods as well as 
stimulants. The proportion of water in such 
compounds is always very large. The preserved 
meat juice and similar preparations contain 
more or less protein, and therefore have some 
value as food. The third class of preparations 
is comparatively new. The better ones are 
really what they claim to be — predigested foods. 
They contain the soluble albumoses (peptoses), 
etc, which are obtained from meat by artificial 
digestion 

MEAT FLY. See Flesh Fly 

MEATH, meth. A county of the Province of 
Leinster, Ireland, bounded on the east by the 
Irish Sea and the counties of Dublin and Louth, 
on the north by Monaghan, Louth, and Cavan, on 
the west by Westmeath and Cavan, and on the 
south by Dublin, Kildare, and Kings Area, 
906 square miles (Map Ireland, E 4). The 
chief river is the Bovnc The soil is a rich, 
fertile loam, but it is devoted almost entirely 
to pasture, about 20 per cent being under crops. 
The staples are potatoes, oats, and turnips 
Capital, Trim. Pop, 1901, 67,497; 1911, 65,091 

MEATTX, m6 A town of France, in the De- 
partment of Seine-et-Marne, on the right bank 
of the river Marne, 28 miles east of Pans (Map; 
France, N , H 4 ) . Opposite is its suburb, 
Le Marche It has an episcopal palace, 
a college, a public library, and a seminary 
Bossuet, w’^hose lemains lie in the sixteenth- 
century cathedral of Saint-Stephen, was a 
bishop here for 23 years As the centre of the 
Brie agricultural distiict it has a brisk trade 
in cheese, corn, eggs, and poultry , its mills 
supply Pans with most of its meal and corn. 
There are manufactuiea of cotton and other 
cloths, cheese, sugar, steel, lumber, and ma- 
chinery Meaux was the turning point of the 
German drive on Pans in the early months of 
the European War wdiich broke out in 1914. 
The Germans suffered heavy losses and fiom here 
began their retreat to the Aisne. See War in 
Europe. Pop (commune), 1901, 13,b90, 1911, 
13,600 

MEC^CA (Ar Makhah^ or Bahlah, Koran, 
Sura iii, 90, called also al MushamfaK the 
Exalted, Umm al Kura, mother of cities, and al 
Balad al Am-in, the safe place, know'n to the 
geographer Ptolemy as Macoraba) Capital of 
the Turkish Province of He)az in Arabia, and, 
through being the birthplace of Mohammed, and 
containing the Kaaba, the central and most holy 
city of all Islam (Map Turkey in Asia, D 7). 
The two otlier principal holy cities are Medina 
and Jerusalem. It is in lat. 21® 28' N and in 
long. 40® 15' E , 245 miles south of Medina, 
and about 65 miles east of Jiddah, its port 
on the Red Sea, in a narrow, barren valley, 
surrounded by bare hills from 250 to 800 feet 
high llie city is about a mile and a half 
long and from one-third to two- thirds of a 
mile wide, and is dmded into the upper and 
low^er city An aqueduct built by Zubaidah 
(810), wufe of Harun al Rashid, Wings good 
water from the mountains to the east By its 
position Mecca commands the trade routes con- 
necting lowci Hejaz witli north, south, and cen- 
tral Arabia, and it has at all times been a 
commercial and leligious centre. The streets 
are somew^hat regular, but unpaved; dusty in 
summer and muddy during tW rainy season. 
The houses are often five stories high. Some of 
the government buildings, the Hamidiyyah, or 
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palace of the Governor, the printing office, the 
cluef watch-house, and the three armories, are 
in the new part of the city (aZ Jtyad) southeast 
of the Uaram, or sacred precincts, and this part 
of the city has a European appearance The only 
manufactuics of Mecca are rosaries and pottery, 
some dyeing is also done, the inhabitants make 
their iiving chiefly by letting looms at the 
time of the pilgrimage (see Hajj) to the pil- 
giinis who come hcie often to the number of 

100.000 The largest number of these pilgrims 
are Malays and Indians, then come negroes, 
Persians, Tuiks, Egyptians, Syrians, Tatars, and 
Chinese Ordinarily the city contains about 

60.000 inhabitants The centre of the city is the 
Afasjtd al Ilaram^ or Sacred Mosque, which lies 
beneath the level upon which the rest of the 
city stands and is always liable to inundations 
from the aS’^iZ, or mountain torrent This sacred 
aiea is capable of holding 35,000 people, it is 
suriounded by colonnades, contains the sacied 
Kaaba, and is the only mosque in the world 
with se\en minaiets (See Kaaua ) A 
great number of people are attached to the 
mosque in some kind of ecclesiastical capacity, 
as Khnlihs (preachers), Kdtibs (sciibes), muf- 
tis, judicial assessors, muezzins, etc Tn addi- 
tion to this, each sc'ction of the Mohammedan 
w’orld lias its lepresentatives in Mecca, who take 
care of its pilgrims, provide them with lodgings, 
instruct them in the ceremonies, and the like 
By the side of the mosque runs the Alas ah, a 
street lined by high houses and 1 caching up to 
the hills, Safa and Marwah, through which the 
pilgrims must run seven times A telegiaph 
line connects Mecca with Jiddah on the west and 
with Taif on the east, where the Meccans spend 
their summer 

The historv of Mecca has been an eventful one 
Mohammedan legend holds that it was inhabited 
by Ishmacl, whose posteiity was supplanted by 
the Danu Jinhuin of Yemen, who in then tuin 
were supplanted by the Khma'a, also of Yemen, 
in the year ‘210 a d About 450 a ceitain Kus- 
sai of the Koreish family, and an aiuestor of 
Mohammed, seized the Kaaba, and his faniily is 
supposed to reign there to-day Here Moham- 
med w^as boin (c. 570), and in tlic same ^ear the 
city was menaced by the Abyssinians (“\ear of 
the Elephant”) Its patiicians opposed the 
Prophet, but gave in eight j^ears after he had 
fled to Medina in 630 Though large sums of 
mone^" were lavished upon it by successive Mo- 
liainniedan rulers, it was not an easy city to 
liold It liad its own pretender to the caliphate 
in Abdallah bon Zobeir, who w^as besieged in 
Mecia in 602 by the Caliph al Haijai and fi- 
nally slam In 030 it was devastated by the 
Kariiiathians. But it alw'ays had its own rulers 
or sheiifs, descendants of the Prophet through 
Hasan, son of All , and, though they recognized 
the supi emacy of the Fatimidea, ' Mamelukes, 
and Tuikish sultans, they had a large measure 
of independence Since Selim 1 (1517) they have 
Tilled m the name of the Turkish Sultan Tn 
1803 the Wahhabis took the city, but weie 
driven out by Meliemet All in 1813 A change 
in the dynasty of sherifs occurred in 1827 
Since 1840 their prestige has gradually dimin- 
ished, a wall (governor) being sent by the Porte 
to offset their powder. Tliough all non-Mo- 
hammedans are strictly prohibited from visiting 
tlie sacred territory, some l^uropeans have been 
there (see Hajj, w^hcre the literature will also 
be found). Consult: Christian Snouck-Hur- 


gronje, Mekka (The Hague, 1888-89. with at- 
las) ; Kahn and Sparroy, With the Pilgrims to 
Mecca (New York, 1905) , A. J B. Wavell, A 
Modem Pilgrim in Mecca (London, 1912). 

MECHAIN, mZi'shaN', Piebrf Eranq'ois 
Andbe (1744-1804) A French astronomer, born 
at Laon He attracted the attention of Lalande 
(qv ), who secured him a place as government 
hydrographer to survey the French coasts. He 
still, however, managed to keep up hia astro- 
nomical studies, and was in 1782 elected to the 
Academy In 1791, when the government had 
decided to use the arc of meridian betw’een Dun- 
kirk and Barcelona ns a basis for the new metric 
system, he was employed to measure that por- 
tion w’hich lies betw’een Rodez and Baicelona 
On the completion of this woik he resumed his 
observations at Pans, but, an error having been 
discovered in Ins measurements, he returned to 
Spain to correct it and was there stricken with 
yellow fever He contributed memoirs on cclips(*s 
and the theoiv of comets to the Transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences and to the Connaissance 
du TempSf of which he w^as editor from 1784 to 
1794. 

MECHAN'ICAL advantage See Mf- 

(MI VMC'AL POW^FRS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER. See E^(;I- 

MJCll AND KNCIXLrRTNG 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, American 
Society of. An association of professional me- 
chanical engineeis nianufactureis, and profi's- 
sois in technical sciiools, organized in Now^ York 
in 1880 to promote the arts and sciences con- 
nected with engineering and mechanical con- 
stiuction iiie headc|uarters aie in the J^ngi- 
n(»ering Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, 
New Yoik, gi\cm l)\ Andiew Cdinegie to the en- 
gineering profession TVo general meetings are 
held yearly — tlie annual meeting in Newv York 
during the fii st W(»ek in December and the spi ing 
meeting in some other city Local meetings aie 
held during the year in seveial cities under the 
direction of loctil sections, and student branches 
are estabhsln^d in nianv of the technical colleges 
There are five giades of menibcrsliip — honoiary 
members, chosen from those of acknowledged 
professional eminence, members, consisting of 
engineers or teacliers of applied science of 32 
yeais of age or o\ei who have been in active 
practice of their profession for at least 10 years 
and in responsible charge of important woik for 
five years, associates, 30 years of age or ov’ei, 
connected with some branch of engineering, sci- 
ence, or arts, and qualified to cooperate with en- 
gineers, asboeinte members, consisting of pro- 
fessional engineers not less than 27 years of age 
who shall have been in active practice for at 
least SIX years and in responsible charge of w’ork 
for at least one year, and luniors, 21 years of 
age or over, w^ho must have had such engineering 
experience as to enable them to fill suboidinatc 
positions in engineering wmrk, or who have 
graduated from a technical school of recognized 
standing. The society publishes a monthly 
journal of engmeeiing, an annual volume of 
transactions, and numerous pamphlets and re- 
ports on engineering subjects It cooperates in 
maintaining the Library of the Engineering So- 
cieties in New York, a free reference library, con- 
taining over 65,000 volumes of engineeering and 
scientific literature and receiving regularly 800 
American and foreign periodicals. The member- 
ship of the society is over 6000 
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MECHANICAL EQUILIBBIUM. See 
Equilibrium, Mechanical. 

MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT. 

See Heat 

MECHANICAL FLIGHT. See Aero- 
nautics 

MECHANICAL POWEBS — MACHINES. 

Technically described a machine is a combina- 
tion of resistant bodies for modifying energy and 
doing work, the members of which are so ar- 
ranged that, in operation, the motion of any 
member involves definite, relative, constrained 
motion of the others A brief analysis of this 
definition will help to make it clear First, a 
machine must consist of a combination of bodies , 
thus, a lever must have its fulcrum, a screw its 
nut, a wheel and axle its bearings, and so on with 
other examples, the simplest machine must haA’e 
at least two members between which relative mo- 
tion IS possible Second, the members of a ma- 
chine must be resistant in older to transmit 
force, they generally aie rigid, but not neces- 
sarily so, since flexible belts, chains, or springs 
may be employed to transmit foice under the 
particular action to which they are adapted 
Third, a machine is used to modify energy and 
perform w’ork This proposition is obvious The 
conception of a machine invohes the conception 
of some source of energy and a tram of mechan- 
ism suitably arranged to receive, modify, and 
apply the energy derived from this source to 
the desii ed end. A machine, then, consists of ( 1 ) 
parts receiving the energy, (2) parts transmit- 
ting and modifying the energy, and (3) parts 
performing the required work Finally, (4) the 
relative motions of the members of a machine 
are constrained or le&trieted to certain definite, 
predetermined patlis in uhicli they must move, 
if they move at all, 1 datively. The first two 
propositions of the definition are equally true of 
structures (such as a bridge) as of machines, 
but the third and fourth are true of machines 
only and serve to distinguish machines from 
structures A structure modifies and transmits 
force only, and does not permit relative motion 
of its members, a machine modifies and trans- 
mits foice and motion, le, energy, and peimits 
relative constrained motion of its members 

The distinction between a machine and a 
mechanism remains to be explained A mecha- 
nism IS a combination of resistant bodies for 
transmitting and modifying motion (not motion 
and force or energy as in machines) so arranged 
that, in operation, the motion of any member 
involves definite, relative, constrained motion of 
the other members. A mechanism does work in- 
cidentally, such as the overcoming of its owm 
frictional resistance, its primary function is to 
modify and transmit motion, a mechanism or 
combination of mechanisms which receive energy 
and transmit and modify it for the performance 
of useful work constitutes a machine. 

Machines are of various degrees of complexity, 
but the simple parts or elements of which they 
are composed are reducible to a very few These 
elementary machines are called the mechanical 
powers, and are commonly reckoned as the lever, 
the inclined plane, the jointed link, or toggle 
joint, and the hydraulic press All machines 
and all locomotor movements of animals resolve 
themselves into the action of one or a combina- 
tion of these simple mechanical powers or ma- 
chine elements. A few observations applicable 
to all may appropriately be made here. 1. In 
treating of the theory of the lever and other 


mechanical powers the question really examined 
is, not what power is necessary to move a cer- 
tain weight, but what power is necessary to bal- 
ance it. This once done, it is obvious that the 
least additional force will suffice to begin motion. 
2 In pure theoretical mechanics it is assumed 
that the machines are without weight. A lever, 
for instance, is supposed to be a mere rigid line, 
it is also supposed to be perfectly rigid, not bend- 
ing or altering its form under any pressure. The 
motion of the machine is also supposed to be 
without friction. In practical mechanics the 
weight of the machine the yielding of its parts, 
and the resistance of friction have to be taken 
into account 3 When the effect of a machine is 
to make a force overcome a resistance greater 
than itself it is said to give a mechanical advan- 
tage, A machine, however, never actually in- 
creases power — for that would be to create work 
or energy, a thing as impossible as to create 
matter What is gained m one way by a ma- 
chine is always lost in another One pound of 
weight at the long end of a lever will lift 10 
]>ounds at the short end, if the arms are rightly 
)»i opnrtioned , but to lift 10 pounds through 1 
foot it muet descend 10 feet The two weights, 
when thus in motion, have equal momenta, the 
moving mass multiplied into its velocity is equal 
to the resistin” mass multiplied into its velocity 
When the level seems to multiply force it onlv 
concentrates 01 accumulates the exertions of the 
force The descending one-pound weight, in the 
case above supposed, mav be conceived as mak- 
ing 10 distinct exertions of its force, each 
through a space of 1 foot, and all these are con- 
centrated in the raising of the 10-pound weight 
through 1 foot The juinciple thus illustrated 
in the case of the lever holds good of all the 
other mechanical powers 4 The object of a 
machine is not always to increase force or pres- 
sure, it 18 as often to gain velocity nt the ex- 
pense of force. (See Lever ) In a factorv, 
eg, the ob]ect of the tram of machinery is to 
distribute the slowly working force of a power- 
ful water wheel or other prime mover among a 
multitude of teiminal parts moving rapidlv 
but having little icsistance to overcome. 5 The 
mechanical advantage of a compound machine is 
theoretically equal to the pioduct of the sepa- 
rate mechanical advantages of the simple ma- 
chines composing it, but in applying machines 
to do work allowance must be made for the 
inertia of the mateiials composing them, 
the flexure of parts subiccted to strains, and the 
friction, which increases rapidlv with the com- 
plexity of the parts, and these considerations 
make it desirable that a machine should consist 
of as few parts as are consistent with the work 
it has to do 6 The forces, or “moving powers.” 
by which machines are driven are the muscular 
strength of men and animals, wind, water, elec- 
trical and magnetic attractions, heat, etc. , and 
the grand object in the construction of machines 
is with a given amount of impelling power to 
get the greatest amount of work of the kind re- 
quired (See Work; Foot Pound ) This gives 
rise to a multitude of problems, some more or 
less general, others relating more especially to 
particular cases — problems the investigation of 
which constitutes the science of applied mechan- 
ics. One of the questions of most general appli- 
cation IS the following: if the resistance to a 
machine \vere gradually reduced to zero, its ve- 
locity would be constantly accelerated until it 
attained a maximum, which would be when the 
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point to which the impelling force is applied was 
moving at the same rate as the impelling force 
itself (eg., the piston rod of a steam engine) 
would move if unresisted If, on the other hand, 
the resistance were increased to a certain point, 
the machine would come to a stand Now the 
problem is to find between these two extremes 
the rate at which the greatest effect or amount 
of work IS got from the same amount of driving 
power. The investigation would be out of place 
here, but for a turbine the greatest effect is pro- 
duced when the velocity of the point of applica- 
tion IS one-half of the maximum velocity above 
spoken of. The moving force and the lesistance 
should theicfore be so adiusted as to produce 
this veloeitv See Mechanics 
MECHANICAL SENSE IN ANIMALS. 
In animals the simplest and most primitive foim 
of sensory response is that to mechanical stimu- 
lation The animal exhibits a negative or avoid- 
ing reaction to intense stimulation and a posi- 
tive or accepting reaction to weaker stimuli. 
The flatwoiiiih, eg, AAhen prodded by a bustle 
move away, but when touched by a fine hair 
turn towards it Either reaction may take moie 
than one form The flatworm may avoid the 
bristle by turning away, by hastening forward, 
or (in the case of violent prodding) by turning 
abruptly towards the bristle and beyond it The 
positive reaction, when it takes the form of a 
tendency to remain in contact with a solid body, 
is fiequently spoken of as thigmotaxis Earth- 
worms show thigmotaxis when they crawl along 
the corners of a box or passage in which they 
are placed, and their bui rowing instinct un- 
doubtedly involves the same tendency. 

In its least complex form tlie mechanical sen^e 
is often inseparable from the chemical sense and 
the light sense, the reactions to mechanical, 
chemical, photic, and e\en acoustic stimuli may 
be identical (See Chemical Sense in Ani- 
mals, Hearing in Animals, Tbopism, Vision 
IN Animals ) In its higher forms it becomes 
differentiated into the niodalities of cutaneous 
and kinsesthetic sensibility See Kin.®sthliic 
Sensations in Animals, ‘Touch in Ammais 
MECHANICAL TISSUE. The suppoiting 
tissue ( stereome ) of the plant, including not 
only the vascular system but also the cortual 
sclerciichyma and collenchyma Cortical me- 
chanical tissue IS particularly prominent in the 
hypoderma of stems and leaves 

MECHANICAL UNITS. Various units or 
standards used in different countries and under 
different conditions for the expiession of me- 
chanical quantities. One system, the C. G S. 
system (q.v ), is based upon the centimeter, the 
giani, and the mean solai second. Another uses 
the foot, the pound, and the mean solar second. 
The yard and the pound are legally defined in 
England as follows “The straight line or dis- 
tance between the centies of the transverse lines 
in the two gold plugs in the bronze bar deposited 
in the office of the Exchequer [London] shall be 
the genuine standard yard at 62® F., the pound 
is the mass of a certain piece of platinum marked 
‘P. S. 1844, 1 pound,’ and deposited at the office 
of the Exchequer.” Both the standard yard and 
pound are now preserved at the Standards Office 
of the Boaid of Trade, London. In the United 
States the customary or Anglo-Saxon measures 
are referied to the Metric Standards, the yard 
being of the standard meter and the pound 
.4535924277 of the standard kilogram. Still 
another system is based upon the foot (one- 


thixd of thg yard), the mean solar second, and 
the weight of one pound at sea level and latitude 
^5® as the unit of force. (A unit mass is given 
an acceleration unity by a unit force; hence, 
since the unit force gives per second an accelera- 
tion 32.172 feet per second to a mass of one 
pound, it will give an acceleration 1 to 32.172 
pounds, therefoie, on this system, the unit of 
mass 18 32 172 pounds ) 

Tlie iclations between these units is as follows 

1 centimeter == 0 3937 inch = 0 01093611 yard 
1 yard = 91 4402 centimeters 

1 gram = 0 00220462 avuirdupoib pound = 15 4324 grams 
1 pound = 453 5924 grams 

The units for the various important mechan- 
ical quantities are derived from them. These de- 
iived units and a few others aie given in the 
following sections 

Velocity — One centimeter per second , one 
yard (or foot) per second, one nautical mile 
(6080 feet) per hour is called a knot 
Acceleration — ^Unit velocity per second 
Force — One gram wuth unit C G S accelera- 
tion =di/nc^ one pound w'lth unit (ft -lb -sec) 
aiceleiation = poundnl = 13,825 dynes Weight 
of one pound = 444,520 djmes 

B or A — One dyne acting through one centi- 
meter = erg f 10’ ergs = joule One pound raised 
one foot = foot pound = 1 35G joules One kilo- 
giam raised one meter = lilogrammctcr = 0 SI 
ionics (The last two relations aie approxi- 
mate ) 

Power. — One joule per second = naff ^ 33,000 
foot pounds per minute = horse pou'cr = 746 
watts, force de clieval = 7') kilogrammeteis per 
second = 736 watts 

Pressure — One dyne pei square contimetci = 
lane One megadyne (10® dynes) per square 
< enti meter = ?//C(iroZ)a nr Weight of one pound 

pel square foot = 47 9 dynes pei square centi- 
inete’* one ponndal per sqnaie foot =14 88 
dines per sqiiaie centimeter one centimetei of 
m^icnry = 13 5950 X 980 092 dynes per square 
centimeter = 13,332 5 dynes per scpiare centi- 
metei , hemee 75 centimeters of meicury = 1 
megabaric (very closely) , 70 centimeters of mt*r- 
enry, one atmosphere = 1 01.13 mc'gabaries 
MECHANICS (Lat mcchanna, from (Ilk 
erixaviKdj incrhaniha, fiJixuvLKri, mechanihfj me- 
chanics, from fiTjxo.J'rii mv(hanC, device) The 
science which is concerned with the motion of 
matter the possible kinds of motion, the condi- 
tions under w^hich the motion leinain^ unchanged, 
and those under which it changos That branch 
of mechanics winch discuasc's th(‘ possible kinds 
motion is called kinematics, while that which 
discusses the propeities of matter in motion is 
called dynamics Dynamics is divided also into 
two parts — statics and kinetics — the former 
treating the conditions under which there is no 
change in the motion, the latter those under 
which there is change. 

historical sketch 

The first mechanical problems solved were 
those dealing with the simple machines Archi- 
medes (287-212 Bc) Avas acquainted Avith the 
law of the le\er 111 its simidest form, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci (1452-1519) stated the law for 
the most general case, when the forces were in 
any directions and applied at any points. The 
principle of the inclined plane w'as known to 
Galileo (1564-1642) and to Stevmus (1548- 
1620). Stevmus was the first to use a line to 
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describe a force, and to make use of the principle 
of the composition and resolution of forces; he 
also discubsed tlie properties of pulleys and com- 
binations of pulleys, using the principle that, if 
force applied to the coid (a weight) move down 
a certain distance, a weight fastened to the pul- 
ley must move up a distance such that the prod- 
uct of each weight by its distance is the same 
This principle is that of virtual velocities, so 
called, which was applied also by Galileo, Torri- 
celli, Bernoulli, and Lagrange. In his treatment 
of the inclined plane Galileo made use of the 
geiieial principle that theie is equilibrium in 
any case when the weight as a whole cannot de- 
scend fai tiler, or, as Torricelli expressed it, when 
the centre of gravity cannot descend 

Galileo AAas the founder of the science of d}’^- 
namics. He recognized the fact that, if a pit^ce 
of matter were in motion and were fiee from ex- 
teinal action, it would continue its motion un- 
alteied He proved by exjienment that all bodies 
fall With the same acceleration tow aids the 
eai th, and proposed that the value of a force’s 
action on a body be measured by the acceleia- 
tion pioduccd He recognized the independence 
of diir(*rent motions in discussing the motion of 
a piojectile He w'as acquainted, too, with the 
general piujierties of a simple pendulum, espe- 
cially its propel ty of having a definite period 
which vailed with the length of the string 

TJu>gens (1G29-9.)) did fully as impoitant 
work as (hililc^o and deseries to rank wuth him. 
He deducc'd the foi inula foi centrifugal motion, 
a = He iniented a pendulum clock and the 

escapcmieiit foi it, he used a pendulum to deter- 
mine c/, and piopos(»d a seconds pendulum as a 
standaid of length. He solved the piohlem of de- 
ducing the length of a simple pendulum wdiich 
W'ould vihrate in the same pcuiod as a compound 
one, 1 e, he dctennined the position of the centre 
of oscillation {q \ ) In this last deduction he 
made use of the principle that, in whatever man- 
ner the particles of a compound pendulum in- 
flutmeed each other, the velocities accjuired in 
the desct'iit of the pendulum are such that by 
viitue of them their centre of gravity rises lust 
as high as tlie point from which it fell, whethei 
tlie pcmdulum is considered a iigid liody or as 
bi(*aking up into particles each connected with 
the axis by a cord and thus forming a great num- 
ber of simple pendulums If p.,, etc , are the 
'ireights of the particles, /ii, h,, etc., are the dis- 
tances thev have fallen at any instant, and Sj, a_,, 
etc, aie their speeds at that instant. Huygens’s 
principle leads to the i elation ^Pifij* + ipjS 2 * + 

etc = ( Pi + p./ij + etc.) i or 
9 

Sips* = 

In the case of a rigid hody turning around a fixed 
axis SJps® = where « is the angular 

speed and r is the distance of the particle of 
weight p from the axis Thus, Huygens w^as led 
to the use of 2pr* as a measure of the inertia 
of a rotating body. He did not, how ever, realize 
the idea of mass as distinct from w’eight. The 
name “moment of inertia” w^as given 2mr* by 
Euler 

New^ton gave the principles of mccHanies their 
final foim, and since his day there have been no 
important additions to them We owe to New- 
ton (1642-1727) the recognition of otlier forces 
than weight, the general idea of force, and in 
particular the conception of inertia or mass as a 
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property of matter distinct from its weight, the 
general statement of the principle of the com- 
position and resolution of forces, and the law of 
action and reaction being equal but opposite. 
Neivton adopted as the proper measure of a force 
the acceleration produced in a given portion of 
matter ; or, in other w^ords, the velocity produced 
in a given time According to Huygens the 
measure of the force is the square of the velocity 
produced m a given distance. Among the phi- 
losophers who came after Newton and Huygens 
there was a school, following Descartes, who 
measuied forces by the change in mv, another, 
following Leibnitz, who measured it by the 
change in wi* Thus, to a certain extent one 
school succeeded New'ton, the other, Huygens 
Ihe two were shown by D’Alembert to be identi- 
cal, although there was a great controveisy for 
many years concerning their rclati\e merits 

KINEMATICS 

All possible motions of any geometrical figure 
may be divided into two classes . translation and 
notation In the former all lines in the moving 
figure lemain parallel to themselves, i e , the 
motions of all the points are identical; in th(‘ 
latter all the points of the figure are describing 
circles w'hose centres he on a straight Lne called 
tlie axis In the general case the motion of a fig- 
ure IS a combination of translation and rotation. 

Translation. In motion of translation it is 
necessary to consider the motion of one point of 
the figure only, as that is the same for all tlie 
points If the figure is mo\ed from one position 
to another, this displacement may be represented 
by a straight line joining the initial and final 
]>ositions of any one point of the figure This 
line indicates by its direction and its length 
the displacement of the whole figure, it is called 
a icrfco, and displacement is said to be a rector 
quantity because it requires for its complete un- 
derstanding a direction and a numerical quan- 
tity only, and so can be pictured by a straight 
line having the proper direction and a length 
equal to or propoitional to the numerical 
quantity 

If the motion of the figure is uniform — i e , 
if it passes over equal distances in equal In- 
tel vals of time — the rate of motion, or the dis- 
tance tiaversed divided bv the time taken, is 
called the linear speed If the motion is not uni- 
form, the linear s])eed at anv instant is the dis- 
tance which the figure w^ould move in the next 
second if its motion wn^re to continue for that 
interval of time at exactly the same rate as it is 
at that instant: in mathematical symbols, if Ax 
IS the length of tlie extremely short distance 
traversed in the extremely short interval of time 
At immediately following the given instant, the 

Ax 

linear speed at that instant is the value of — 

in the limit as At is taken smaller and smallei. 
Speed is therefore a number If the speed in a 
particular direction is considered — i e , if a 
distinction is made between the motions of fig- 
ures with the same speed but in diflerent direc- 
tions — the linear speed in a given direction is 
called the linear velocity in that direction. 
Linear velocity is evidently a vector quantity, 
the linear speed giving the numerical quantity, 
i.e , the len^h of the vector. 

If a figure is given simultaneously two dis- 
placements, the resulting displacement is evi- 
dently found by adding geometrically the two 
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components. Thus, if AB and BC represent the 
two component displacements, the actual one 
will be AC, formed by placing BC so as to con- 
tinue the motion indicated by AB and completing 
the triangle (A man walking across the deck 
of a moving ship illu'«.trates this composition of 
displacements ) Similarly, if AB and BC repre- 
sent the linear ve- 
locities of the two 
component motions, 
the actual velocity 
is represented in di- 
rection and speed by 
AC, In a perfectly 
similar manner 
three, foui, etc., vec- 
tor qualities may be 
added geometrically 
Further, conversely, 
any displacement oi 
velocity may be le- 
garded as made up 
of two displacements or two velocities, the 
condition being that the two vectors representing 
tile component quantities should form a broken 
line joining the ends of the vector representing 
the actual quantity This is called “resolution” 
of displacement or velocity In resolving \ectors 
it is nearly always best to take the components 
so that they are at right angles to each othei, 
for then they are independent of each othei 
Thus, if Aif ’is a displacement — or any vector 
— its component in the direction AF is the 
vector AC obtained by dropping a pei pcndiciiUr 
from B upon AF AB is equivalent to A(7 and 
Cif, but CB has no connection with the direction 
AF, and AC is then that component of AB which 



A 



indicates how much AB is concerned with the 
direction AF In mathematical language the 
component in the direction AF of a vector AB 
IS AficosiaiJB) 

In geneial the velocity of a moving figure will 
not be constant, and the rate of change of the 
linear velocity at any instant — i.e , if Ao is 
the extiemely small change of the velocity in 
the extremely small inteival of time At, the 
A'U 

limiting value of — — is called the linear ac- 
celeration at that instant It is evident that 
acceleiation, biung the change in velocity and 
therefore the difference between two lines, is it- 
self a \ectoi quantity it has a numerical value 
and a definite direction, and, as witli displace- 
ments and velocities, accelerations can be com- 
pounded by geometrical addition or resolved into 
components. Since linear velocity is character- 
ized by a speed and by a direction, it can change 
in two independent ways the speed can change, 
the direction remaining the same, eg., a falling 
body; the direction can change, the speed remain- 
ing the same, eg, a particle moving in a circle 
at a uniform rate (In general, both speed and 
direction change, e.g , a vibrating simple pendu- 
liun ) Theie are therefoie two inde})endent 


types of linear acceleration. The three most 
interesting cases of linear acceleration are the 
following : 

1 Motion in a straight line, constant ac- 
celeration If the acceleration is positive, the 
sjiecd increases; if it is negative, the speed de- 
creases Let the acceleration be called a, and 
the speed at any instant So, tlien, t seconds later, 
the speed will be a = s® + and the distance 
traversed in that time will be a? = Sot + I 

If f is eliminated from these equations, it is 
seim that ^ - Sq* = 2oa?. These formula* apply 
to a body falling freely towards the earth, in 
which case a = 980; to a body thrown veitically 
upward, in which case o = — 980, and to many 
other illustrations 

2 Uniform motion in a ciicle If tlie circle 
has a radius r, and if the constant speed is 5, 

the acceleration has for its numeiical value — > 

r 

and its direction at any instant is along the 
ladius towards the centre from the point where 
at that moment the moving point is This last 
fact is evident if the change in the vclociti/ is 
considered At any position in its path around 
the cii do the moving point has a vclociti/ along 
the tangent to the circle, the following instant 
that velocity is changed into the next tangent, 
and to secure this change a small vector ]) 0 Tp(*n- 
diciilar to the fiist tangent must be added to tlie 
lector representing the first velocity The firoof 
that the numerical value of the acceleiation is 

— will be found in all textbooks on mechanics 
r 

If the point makes N conijilete revolutions per 
second s:=2irr'V, and the acceleration equals 

3 Simple harmonic motion of translation 
This 18 a vibratory motion, to and fio along 
a stiaight line such that, if distances from its 
middle point are called x, the acceleiation of the 
moving point when it is at a distance x from the 
centre lias the numerical value fi^x, ivhere n is 
a constant quantity, and its direction is towards 
the middle point or centre (To distances at 
one side of the centre are given positne i allies, 
at the other side, negatiie ) This motion can be 
easily shown to be identical with that of the 
point w^hich IS the pi ejection on a diameter of a 
point moving in a circle witli uniform speed 
It can be shown further that the period of this 
harmonic motion, le, the time required for 
the point to go from one end of its path to the 
other and back again, is 27r/H, where tt = 
3 1410 Half the length of the path is the 
amphtiide, and the position of the vibrating 
point at any instant gives its phase Hius, there 
may be tw^o viliiating points which have the 
same period and the same amplitude, but differ 
in phase* — one point lags appaientlv behind the 
otlier 

A pendulum with a long supjiorting cord 
makes iiarmonic vibrations, if tlie amplitude is 
small, so does any point of a violin string, if 
the string is vibrating in its simplest mode, so 
does a weight hanging from a rubber band oi a 
spiral spring, if it is set vibrating in a vertical 
direction 

Botation. It can be shown by geometry that 
if a figure of any shape with one point fixed 
18 displaced in any way by any series of rota- 
tions, the final position may be reached from the 
initial one by a single rotation around an axis 
passing through tlie fixed point. The simplest 
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mode of describing such u displacement is to 
imagine a plane section through the figure per- 
pendicular to this axis, to take in this plane a 
line pxed in space and one fixed in the figure, 
and then to measuie the lotation by the eliange 
in the angle made with the foinier line by the 
latter as the figure turns around the axis Three 
things are ilnm necessary for the representation 
of the angular displacement. (1) the position 
of the axis; (2) its direction — a line m one 
direction will represent rotation in the direction 
ol the hands of a watch, while one in the op- 
])()site direction will rejiresent opposite rotation, 
(3) the numerical value of the angle of dis- 
placement, measured as just described 

(Tlie numerical value of the angle between 
two lines IS obtained by describing a circle of 
any ladius, R, w^ith the point of intersection of 
the lines as the centre, measuring the length of 
the are, A, intercepted bet\veen tlie two lines, 
and diMding A bv R See Trigonometry ) 

This angular displacement can he completely 
pictured by a straight line in the proper diiec- 
tion made to coincide with the axis of rotation 
and of a length proportional to the angle of rota- 
tion Such a line is called a rotor, or a localized 
lector, because it is a vector placed m a definite 
position 

If a rotation around a fixed axis is considercKl, 
the angular speed is the rate of change of the 
angle ioimed by the line fixed in space and that 
fixed in the figure, as described aliove Tlie 
angular velocity in tins case is the angular 
speed around the given axis in a definite sense 
of rotation, it is therefore a rotoi If a figure 
with one point fixed is given simultaneously 
tw’o angular velocities around tw’o difterent axes, 
the resultant angular velocity will be a rotoi 
which is the geometrical sum of the two com- 
ponent rotors Angular a<ce1eiation is the rate 
of change of angular velocity, and there are tw^o 
independent types (1) the position of the axis 
fixed, but the angular speed changing, (2) the 
angular speed constant, but the position of tin* 
axis changing A door oi gate wdien opening or 
closing IS an illustration of the first type, wdiile 
a s])inning top generally furnishes an illustra- 
tion of the second, because, when the axis of the 
top IS not vertical, it is moving so as to de- 
scribe a cone in space Actually in the case of a 
spinning top the angular speed is decreasing 
owing to friction, so it is an illustiation of the 
combination of the two types 

The three most inteiesting cases of rotation 
are the following 

1 Position of axis fixed, constant angu- 
lar acceleration If the constant acceleration 
IS a, and if at any instant the angular speed 
IS Uq, the angular speed t seconds later will 
be (w = Wo 4” fl'Hd the angle rotated through 
in that inter\'al of time wull be ^ = Wof + 

If f IS eliminated from these two equations, it 
is seen that «* — = 2o^ This motion is illus- 

trated by a fiywheel or grindstone coming to 
lest under a constant friction oi being set in 
motion at a uniform rate. 

It IS evident from the above definition of the 
numerical value of an angle that if the linear 
speed and acceleration of any point at a distance 
R from the axis are s and a, they are connected 
with the angular speed and acceleration of the 
whole figure by the relations s = Rta, a = Ra, 

2 Angular speed constant, but the position 
of the axis describing a cone at a uniform rate. 
This motion is illustratetl, as explained above, 


by a spinning top A piece of apparatus which 
furnishes a more accurate illustration consists 
essentially of a heavy wheel w'hose axle is so 
supported tliat it can turn freely w’lthin a cir- 
cular ring which is fastened rigidly to a metal 
lod cdirymg sliding weights at its furllier end, 
this rod is pivoted at its middle point so as to 
be flee to turn in any direction; and the axle of 
the w'heel is set in the same line as this lod 
T his instrument is called a gyroscopic pendulum 
(Foi a desciijition of one made out of a bieych' 
wheel, see Physical Review, 1901, vol x, p 43 ) 
To produce the desired motion, balance the w’heei 
and its ling by means of the sliding weiglit- 
until the rod is hoi izontal, set the w'heel in lupid 
lotation, and disturb the baldiice slightly b\ 
adding a small weight to either portion of the 
lod The rod will immc*diately begin to mov'* 
around in a hoi izontal j.laiie, and thus the 
position of the axis of rotation of the wheel will 
change, and w'lll describe a plane — the limiting 
form of a cone The reason for this change is 
that there is coinpoundi'd wutli the angular 
Aeloeity of the wheel around its own axis an- 
other one due to the distuibed balance of the 
rod wdiieh would of itself make the whole ap- 
jiaratus rotate around a hoi izontal axis, ie, 
turn o\ei as the extia weight pulls its side dowm 
This added angiilai velocity is aliout an axis at 
right angles to that of the wheel, and both lie 
in a horizontal plane, the two angulai velocities 
will compound tliereioie to form an angular 
velocity about an avis in tlie same hoi izontal 
plane, hut in a jiosition diffeient from that of 
the axis of the wheel before it was distuihcd 
As fast as this axis takes up its new position it 
IS again disturbed, and so the motion is a con- 
tinuous change of jiosition of the axis of the 
wheel in a horizontal plane (This case in 
rotation coiiesponds, therefore, perfectly to the 
one m translation of motion of a point in a 
circle at a uniform s])eed ) In the actual use 
of the g.Moscopic pendulum there arc other phe- 
nomena depending upon the propel ties of mattoi 
m motion, the abo\e description is designed to 
be a ])urely kiiiciiiatic one 

3 Simple haimonic motion of rotation This 
motion 18 illustrated by the to-and-fro rotation 
of an oidmaiy clock pendulum or by the Aibia- 
tions of any body set swinging through small 
aics when suspended on a horizontal axis, also 
by the balance wheel of a watch Let, as before, 
tw^o lines be taken in a jilane at right angles to 
the axis, one fixed in the figure, the other in 
space, but so chosen that they coincide when 
the vibrating figure is in its central position 
Tlien, if 0 IS the angulai displacement at an\ 
instant of the line fixed in the figure from the 
one fixed in space, the angulai acceleration 
equals where m is a constant (juantity, and 
the direction of the axis of the acceleration is 
such as always to pioduce an angular velocity 
towards the position of equilibrium The period 
of a complete vibration may be showm to be 
27r//». The amplitude is the extreme angle 
turned through by the line fixed in the figure 
the phase at any given instant depends upon the 
position of this line at that instant 
]iIotion in General. Translation and rota- 
tion are paiticular types of motion, and in 
general the motion of a figure includes both It 
may be proved, however, by geometry that the 
most general displacement of a figure, produced 
by any number of motions, may be reduced to a 
combination of a translation along a certain line 
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and a rotation around it as an axis; such a 
combination is called screw motion. 

DYNAMICS 

Kinematics is a science which is concerned 
with geometrical ideas alone; it is the applica- 
tion of logical principles to certain definitions 
and axioms, it is not concerned with any appeal 
to experience On the other hand, dynamics is 
fundamentally a science based on our experience 
of certain sensations associated with the idea of 
matter; and the object of the science is to make 
such an analysis of the facts of observation and 
expel lence as will lead to the statement of a 
few principles from which all observed phe- 
nomena may be predicted. It is possible to have 
a science liased entirely on definitions — which 
arc suggested by observations, however — and to 
slio>\ tliat all observed phenomena can be re- 
garded as consequences of these definitions, if 
they are identified with actual physical quanti- 
ties which apjieal to our senses Such a science 
IS called theoretical dynamics In the following 
treatment statics is considered as a special case 
of kinetics 

Translation. The simplest property of mat- 
ter ( q V ) is illustrated by an experiment due to 
Galileo If a ball rolls down an inclined plane 
and then meets another plane inclined in the 
opposite direction, the ball will roll up it with 
a constantly decreasing velocity, the less in- 
clined this second plane is, the loss is the rate of 
change of the velocity of the ball as it rolls up, 
tlieiefore, if the plane is perfectly horizontal, 
there is every reason for believing that the cause 
of the observed decreasing velocity of the ball is 
friction, and that if there were no friction the 
velocity of the ball would not change In other 
words, it IS thought to be a general law of 
nature that a portion of matter free from all 
external actions will maintain its state of mo- 
tion unaltered. 

If, however, the motion of one portion of mat- 
ter IS influenced by the jircscnce of another piece 
of matter, it is observed that the effect is mutual 
The simplest case of two bodies influencing each 
other’s motion is illustrated by two billiarcl balls 
stiikiiig i^hen rolling on a smooth table, ie, a 
surface fiee from friction; by a man standing 
on a board which rests on smooth ice, and then 
jumping off; by a bullet fired from a gun; etc. 
One law applies to all such cases if and 
are the masses of the two pieces of matter which 
are supposed to be so small as to be called 
particles, and V2 their linear velocities at any 
instant, and Tj their linear velocities at any 
later time, then 

iWiVi + m2V2 = WxFi + 

provided there are no external actions, i e , 
provided that the only cause of the change in the 
linear velocity of one body is connected with 
the piesence of the other In this equation the 
sum of and and of and wiaFa is a 
geometrical one, for each of the terms is a 
vector quantity. Owing to the importance of 
the product mass X linear velocity, it has re- 
ceived a name — linear momentum. See Impact. 

This law can be expressed in a different way. 
If the positions of two particles of matter of 
masses rrix and m2 at any instant are given by 
coordinates and x^2i the coordinates of the 
centre of inertia (q.v.) are defined to be 
- _ miXi + TWagj , ~ _ miVi -f 

mi mi ^ mi + m2 ' 


Consequently as the particles move the centre 
of inertia changes its position. If t^i and U2 are 
the components along the axis of J of the 
velocities of the two particles and and t&a 
their components along the axis of T, the com- 
ponents along the axes of X and Y of the veloc- 
ity of the centre of inertia are 

- miMi + miui j _ mivh + miw^ 

y, = and yf = j 

mi + mi mi + mi 

But if Vx and are the actual velocities of the 
two particles, Vx is the geometrical sum of Ux 
and Wx Consequently, if the actual velocity of 
the centre of inertia is D, it is the geometrical 
sum of u and w; i e , 

mivi + mivi 
mi + mi * 

or (mi -f- Wa) w = WiV, + = mxVx -f 

Since nil + m2 does not change in any physical 
action, v must remain constant in direction and 
amount, however the velocities of the two par- 
ticles are altered by their mutual inllucnce 

So far as is known this law of influence of two 
bodies can be extended to any number of bodies 
mutually influencing each other, le, if any 
number of particles of matter of masses mi, mg, 
etc , are left alone, f 1 ee f i om external actions, 
their velocities, however changed by mutual re- 
actions, must satisfy the law that the geometrical 
sum of the linear momenta lomains unchanged, 
mxVx “h m2V2 + . . = constant 

Expressed in terms of the properties of the 
centre of inertia of the system of particles, this 
law is that the centre of inertia of a system of 
particles free from external influences moves in 
a straight line with constant speed A large 
solid IS of course a special case of a system of 
particles , and the motion of the centre of inertia 
of such a body must obey the same laws as does 
a single particle 

This principle of dynamics is known as the 
conservation of linear momentum When this 
principle is applied to the mutual action of two 
bodies, it takes the form 

m,Vi + wiaVj = constant, 

where m^ is the mass of one body and Vx is the 
velocity of its centre of inertia, is the mass 
of the second body and Vz the velocity of its cen- 
tre of inertia, and the summation is a geometri- 
cal one This equation means, then, that if m^Vx 
IB changed in any way by Vx changing either in 
direction or in speed, m^Vn must change at tlie 
same time by an amount equal and opposite to 
that of the change of nixVx The rates of changes 
of the two momenta must then be equal and 
opposite vectors in the same straight line , 
i e , mxQx = —m^2 if and are the linear 
accelerations of the two centres of inertia 
(Illustrations are afforded by a body falling 
towards the earth, the earth having an accelera- 
tion upward; by a piece of iron attracted to a 
magnet which is suspended free to move, etc ) 
This may be expressed by saying that under the 
influence of the second body the first has received 
an acceleration Uj. The product mxOx is called 
the kinetic reaction of the body of mass 
against the given influence, which is equal and 
opposite the kinetic reaction of the second body 
against the action of the first. The influence of 
any body on another of mass m is measured, 
therefore, by the product of m and the accelera- 
tion produced, i.e , ma If there is a system of 
many bodies, the action on one due to all the 
others is the sum of its kinetic reactions against 
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all the actions; i e., it is the product of the mass 
of that one into the geometrical sum of the 
accelerations which each in turn of the others 
by itself would produce — or the actual accelera- 
tion of tlie one. The product of the mass of any 
body, therefore, by the linear acceleration of its 
centre of inertia measures the external influences 
acting on it. These external influences combine 
to form what is called the external force. In 
symbols 

F = ma, 

meaning that if a body of mass m is subjected to 
a given set of external influences its acceleration 
IS given by F/m, or if bodies of different masses 
are 8ub]ect to the same force the accelerations 
produced vary inversely as the masses A unit 
force IS sucli an external action as results in an 
acceleration of 1 when the mass is 1 or an 
acceleration 2 when the mass is etc If the 

C G S. system is used, the unit of mass is a 
gram, and a unit acceleration is a change in one 
second of the velocity by an amount of one centi- 
meter per second, the unit force on this system 
18 called the dyne The dyne is so small, being 
illustrated nearly by the upward force of the 
hand required to keep a milligram from falling, 
tliat a niegadyne (or 10® X dyne) is used as a 
practical unit 

There are many kinds of forces (see Force) — 
gravitation, electrical, magnetic, muscular, elas- 
tic, etc It should not be thought that they are 
things that exist, they are simply numerical 
values of quantities giving the measure of ex- 
ternal influences on the motion of a body, eg, 
the effect of pulling a string attached to a body, 
the effect of a magnet on a piece of iron, etc. 
Foices are lector quantities and may be com- 
pounded or resolved into components The com- 
monest illustrations of a force are given by a 
body falling freely towards the earth, in which 
case the acceleration, 9 , is a constant for all 
bodies at anv one place on the earth's surface 
(see Gravitatiox ) , and so the force on a body 
of mass m is mg, and if a body is suspended and 
kept from falling there must be an upward 
force mg due to the suspension; g is nearly 980 
centimeters per second per second, or about 32 
feet per second per second. This product mg is 
called the weight of the body. 

One of tile most important illustrations of 
force IS shown bv uniform motion of a particle 
in a ciicle, which may be produced by a string 
wdiirliiig the body in a sling, or by making the 
body roll around inside a horizontal circular 
hoop on a smooth table In the former case the 
string IS said to exert a tension on the particle; 
in the latter, the hoop is said to exert a pressure 
on it. In both cases the acceleration is sVr, 
w’here s is the linear speed of the particle and r 
IS the radius of its path and has the direction 
fiom the moving particle towards the centre of 
the circle, consequently the force is m^/r in this 
direction In other words, to make a particle of 
mass m move at a uniform speed « in a circle of 
ladius r requires a force acting on it directed 
towards the centre and with a numerical value 
ms^/r, or, if w is the angular speed of the par- 
ticle, wirw* If this force is decreased, the par- 
ticle will cease to move in a circle and will move 
farther away from the centre, if the force is re- 
moved at any instant — ^by cutting the string — 
the particle will continue to move with the 
same velocity that it has at that instant, i e , 
along the tangent to the circle with a constant 
speed. This fact that, unless the force is 
VoL. XV. —21 


sufficiently great, the particles of a rotating 
body will move farther away from the axis of 
rotation is illustrated in many ways. The body 
IS said to move under the action of a centiifugal 
force 

A simple pendulum is defined to be a particle 
of matter suspended by a long massless string 
If it swings through small angles in a vertical 
plane, the motion of the particle, or bob, is prac- 
tically in a straight line, 
and is simple harmonic. Q 

Let O be the point of sus- 
pension of the pendulum, 
let OQ be its position when 
'hanging at rest, and OP 
its position at any instant 
while it vibrates, call the 
angle QOP, 6 There are 
two forces acting on the 
particle of mass m placed 
at P • one is the tension of 
the string along the string 
towards 0, the other is its 
weight mg, vertically 
dowm The actual motion 
at this instant is tangent 
to the circle whose radius 
is OP, i e , it IS in the direction PR, either up or 
dowm The force T has no component in this 
direction, being perpendicular to it, and that of 
the force mg is mg^ind (using the general for- 
mula for resolving a vector) Therefore the 
acceleration of the vibrating particle, in the di- 
rection PR, the force divided by the mass, is 

mgsinO 

— or 

m 

This acceleration may be written 

PQ X 

Pgp; or callmg PQ, x, and OP, I, gy 

If the amplitude is very small, PQ is prac- 
tically the path of the moving particle, and 
thus the motion is harmonic, in accordance with 
the definition of such motion; and its period, 
therefore, is 



For other illustrations of forces, see Electric- 
ity, Magnetism, Elasticity; Gravitation; 
Central Forces 

It has been showm that, if there are no ex- 
ternal induences, the centre of inertia of a sys- 
tem of particles or of a large body continues, if 
in motion, to move in a straight line with a 
constant speed This is owing to the fact that 
the action and reaction of each pair of particles 
are equal and opposite If, however, there are 
external forces, the acceleration of the centre of 
inertia in any direction is the sum of the com- 
ponents of these forces in this direction divided 
by the mass of the whole system This is 
equivalent to saying that the motion of the 
centre of inertia of a system of particles is ex- 
actly as if a single particle of the mass of the 
system were under the influence of the given 
forces. Thus, if an iron beam falls from a build- 
ing (without touching anything as it falls), the 
motion of its centre of inertia is like that of a 
falling particle — ^vertical — however the beam re- 
volves If a hammer is thrown at random into 
the air, its centre of inertia will describe a 
parabola, because that is the path of a projected 
particle See Projectile. 
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Many forces are not constant and some are 
abrupt, like the blow of a hammer; and in 
these cases it is impossible to measure them 
Tlieir ejfevt is evidently to pioduce a sudden 
el’aiige in velocity , and it is measured by the 
total change in the liiieai momentum. Force 
itself is the rate of change of linear momentum, 
so if a force F acting on a particle produces a 
change of momentum from mv^ to mv in an 
interval of time f. 



and thus the total cliangc of momentum equals 
the pioduct of the force and the interval of 
time This product Ft is called the impulse of 
the force, and may be measuied e\en if both F 
and # aie unknown Similarly, if an impulsive 
force acts on a large body, the velocity of its 
centre of inertia ^Mll be changed from I'o to v in 
the direction of the force In other woids, the 
change of velocity of the centre of inertia, 1 — r,„ 
equals the amount of the impulse dn ided by tlie 
mass of the bodv, entirely legaidless of the 
%mmt of application of the foice The time le- 
quired for a lorce F to change the velocity fiom 
Vo to V lb 

mv — wvo 
F 

The distance required foi this same force F to 
produce this cliange in velocity from t'o to 1 in 
its direction is found by the foimulae of kine- 
matics, which show that undei a constant ac- 
celeiation a the distance tiaversed while the 
speed changes f 10111 Sq to s is such that 2 aT = 
a* — So^. Therefore, in this case, since a = F/m, 

_ — Jtwso* 

F 

The product Fee, 1 e , the force multiplied by 
a distance in its line of action, is called the 
w^oik, the quantity is called the kinetic 

energy of translition of the body wdiose mass 
lb m wdien it has the speed s I bis formula is 
expressed in w^ords by saying that the tuoi h 
done hi/ the force on the body equals the increase 
in its kinetic energy of translation, piovided the 
sjieed is increasing, eg, a tram being set m 
motion If the speed is decreasing, eg, a train 
slowing up by virtue of its brakes and the 
resulting friction, it is said that the body loses 
an amount of kinetic energy of translation equal 
to the woik it does in overcoming friction or 
against the force F 

Rotation. A rigid body is defined as one 
which IS not deformed in any way under the 
forces acting on it If such a body is pnoted on 
an axis whose position is fixed, eg, a door, a 
grindstone, etc , it is self-evident that the an- 
gular motion produced in it by a force such as a 
pusli or pull depends not alone on the amount 
of the force and its direction but also on its 
point of application Thus, if the force is at 
right angles to the door and near tlie hinges, 
there is only a slight effect, if it is applied near 
the edge of the door, it is much greater, and if 
the line of action of the force passes thiough 
the axis of rotation, there is no effect so far as 
rotation is concerned If a plane section be 
imagined in the body, at right angles to the axis, 
it is evident that a force perpendicular to this 
plane, i e , parallel to the axis, has no effect on 
the angular motion, while a force lying in this 
plane has an effect which depends upon both the 


force and the perpendicular distance from the 
point w'here the axis cuts the plane to the line 
of action of the force. This perpendicular dis- 
tance IS called the le\er arm of the force with 
reference to the axis, and the product of the 
numerical lalue of the force and its lever arm is 
called the moment of the foice around tlie axis 
A moment such that the lesulting eflect of the 
force is to produce rotation in one direction is 
called positive, while if its effect is to produce 
the opposite rotation it is called negatixe A 
moment is, then, a rotor It can he shown that 
the moment of a force about an axis is the 
proper numerical value to give the rotational 
eflect of the force, for, if a body pivoted on an 
axis IS kept fioni turning undei tlie opposing 
actions of tw’o foices differently placed, it is 
found that the moments of the two forces about 
the axis are equal and opposite 

If a moment is acting on a pivoted body such 
as a door, its immediate eflect is to pioduce 
•angular acceleration, just as the effect of a foice 
in translation is to produce linear accelei ation 
It IS important to determine the connection be- 
twx*en the moment of tlie force and the lesultiiig 
angular acceleiation The sinijdest tasi* is tliat 
ot a paiticle of matter joined to an axis by a 
massless iigid rod, and a force acting on the 
paiticle at light angles to tlie lod If the rod 
has a length / and the paiticle has a mass wi, 
the moment of' the foice F aioimd the avis is /'V, 
and the linear acceleiation of the jiaiticle in the 

F 

diiection of the force is — Thciefoie the 

m 

F 

angular acceleration (a) is — , and if the mo- 

rnr 

ment of the force is called 7^, 

L = Fr = mr^a 

The coefficient of a, mr^, is called the moment 
of ineitia of the jiarticle aiound tlie axis If, 
now, the rotating body is of any sluifie or size, 
it may be shown that the angular acctdei ation 
(a) resulting from a moment {L) is given b> 

the foimiila a — — — where T^nir^ is the sum 

of the products of the mass of c^ach particle of 
the body by the sejuare of its difc,tancc fioni the 
axis. ^niT^ IS called the moment ot inertia of 
tlie w'hole bodv around the axis and is com- 
monly wiitten / Hence 

h = /a, 

n formula for lotation of a rigid body around 
an axis wdiose position is fixed, which corie- 
sponds perfectly with the formula F = via for 
translation In the same way, therefore, that m 
measures the inertia of a body so fai as trans- 
lation IS concerned, I measures its inertia for 
lotation. 

A Simple illustration is that of a body pivoted 
about a horizontal axis so that it can make 
oscillations under the action of gravity, like 
a common clock’s pendulum Take a plane 
section of the body at right angles to the 
axis of rotation (at O) and passing through 
the centre of inertia (O), to describe the ro- 
tation choose the line fixed in the bodv as 
the one joining the centre of inertia of the 
body and the point where the axis meets the 
plane (0(7), and as the line fixed in space 
the one where OC comes when the body is 
hanging at rest ( OA ) As the body vibrates, 
it w’lll occupy in turn different positions 
which are completely described by the angle 
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plained later 


(tf) between OC and OA The problem is to 
find the an^lar acceleration There are two 
forces acting on the body: one 
IS the supporting force at 
the pivot, and its moment 
about the axis is zero be- 
cause it passes through 0 , 
the otlier is the weight of 
the body, which is mg^ where 
m IS the mass of the body 
and g is the linear accel- 
eration of a body falling 
freely, and its line of action 
18 vertically down through 
the centre of inertia — ^both 
of which facts will be ex- 
Calling the length of the line 
OC, 1, the moment of the force mq about the axis 
through O IS rngl^mO^ tlierefore the angular 

acceleration is — , 

direction aiound the axis as to produce angular 
motion tending to bring OC to coincide with OA 
If the amplitude of the vibration is small the 
sin^ may be replaced by 0, and the angular 

acceleration is 
IS simple liarmonic, and the period of one com- 
plete vibration is Such an oscillating 

body IS called a compound pendulum, and it has 
many mteicsting piuperties (See Centre of 
Gyration , Centre of Oscillation ) A simple 
pendulum is a special case of a compound one, 
in it / = mC and so the iieriod becomes, as 
n 

before, 2 


and it is in such a 


-0. Consequently the motion 


.4/1. 

^ 9 


Since L = /a, if the angular velocity around 
the axis is called w, tins equation may be written 

T /oj — /cOo 
Li = : > 


where « — Wo ib the change m the angular veloc- 
ity in t seconds The product Lt called the 
impulse of the moment of the force, or the 
moment of the impulse of the foice As a result 
of an impulsive moment, the pioduct I<a — called 
the angular momentum — is changed 

The time taken for a moment L to change the 
angular velocity from «o to w is evidently 
^ 1(0 — I(Oo 

L 


The angle through which the body turns while 
this change is going on is given by the formula 
of kinematics 2ad = «* — Wo**, and as a = L/I, 
the angle 

* z — 


or LS = J/w* — J/too*. 

The product LO is called work, and the woik 
IS said to be done hy the moment if w is in- 
creasing, and against the moment if w is de- 
creasing. IS called the kinetic energy of 

rotation of the body whose moment of inertia 
about a given axis is I and whose angular speiMl 
is (o (One should note that these values of woik 
and kinetic energy can be derived from the corie- 
sponding values for translation if the rotating 
body IS considered made up of particles each of 
which therefore has motion of translation ) 

Motion in General. If the rigid body is 
not pivoted around a fixed axis but is free to 


move in any direction or manner, it will receive, 
in general, both linear and angular acceleration 
under the influence of a force, e.g, if a body is 
thrown in the air (Under the action of gravity 
alone there is, however, only linear acceleration, 
for reasons to be given immediately.) It has 
boon shown that the linear acceleration of the 
centre of inertia of a body acted on by any forces 
is the same as that which a particle having a 
mass equal to that of the body would have under 
the action of the same forces. A force in general 
does not have a line of action passing through 
the centie of inertia, imagine a plane section of 
the body through the line of action and the cen- 
tie of inertia, the force will then in general 
have a moment about an axis tlirougli the centre 
of inertia perpendicular to this plane Since 
the translation of the centre of inertia of the 
body under the action of the force is quite in- 
dependent of the rotation, the rotation will be 
exactly as if the above axis is fixed , 1 e , if m is 
the total mass of the body, I its moment of in- 
ertia about this paiticular axis, F the force, and 
L its moment about the axis, the linear accelera- 

F 

tion of the centie of inertia will be — and the 

m 


angular acceleration j* 


So, if the force has its 


line of action through the centre of inertia, 

there will be no angular acceleration, eg, the 

action of gravity upon a falling body 

If an impulsive foiee, whose impulse is K and 

whose lever arm with reference to an axis 

through the centie of inertia is k, acts upon 

the body, the velocity of the centre of inertia in 

the direction of the "force will change according 

to the formula v ■— Vn = K/m, and the angular 

velocitv about the axis through the centre of 
* 

inertia will be given by the formula w — = -j- • 


If the body is originallv at rest, its centre of 
inertia will move in the direction of the force 
with a velocity K/m, and it will rotate with an 


angular velocity 


If the line of the force is 


through the centre of inertia, fc = 0 and there is 
no angular motion This fact furnishes an ex- 
perimental metliod for the determination of the 
centre of inertia ( q v ) 

If the linear velocity of the centre of inertia 
at any instant is r, and if the angular velocitv 
is w, the entire kinetic energy is 
nhere m is the total mass and I is the moment 
of inertia of the body about the axis of rotation 
tlirough the centre of inertia 

All applications of mechanics to astronomy, 
etc , are based upon tins fundamental equation 
of Nenton, force = mass X acceleration If in 
the future it is proved that matter owes its 
distinctive properties to its contained electiic 
charges, it will be possible to deduce the laws 
for mechanics from the laws for electricity; but 
these laws must certainly agree, within the 
limits of experimental accuracy, with the Laws 
of Newton 

Composition of Forces — Statics. If several 
forces are acting on a rigid body there will be 
produced as a rule both linear and angular 
accelerations; it is a problem then to determine 
what single force, if any, can produce the same 
result. If such can be found, it is called the 
lesultant. Since, as stated in kinematics, the 
most general motion is a screw motion, it is 
impossible in general to have a resultant. If, 
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however, the forces all have their lines of action 
in one plane, they have a resultant except in 
one case to be noted heieafter. Such forces are 
called coplanar It is simplest to distinguish 
between two groujis of pairs of forces, parallel 
and nonparullcl 

Two Nonparallel Coplanar Forces. Ihe 
lines of action of two such foict*s meet in a point 
in their plane Consider a case 111 wdiich this 
point is in the rigid body on which the two 
forces are acting The effect of a toice upon a 
rigid body is evidently the same wherever its 
point of application is, provided it is in the line 
of action of the force Therefore the action of 
the two forces in tins case is as if they were 
both applied at that point of the rigid body 
where their lines of action cross. Their re 
Bultant IS then found by constructing their 

geometrical sum at 
this point , fur 
such a force has 
obviously a trans- 
lational effect 
equivalent to the 
sum of the effects 

\ of the two foices, 
and it may be 
shown by simple 
geometry that its 
moment around 
any axis is equal 
to the sum of the moments of the two forces 
around that axis, and so its rotational effect is 
the ssamc as the combined effects of the t\io 
forces The line of action of the resultant 
passes through the point of intersection of the 
two forces, but its point of application can he 
anywhere in this line, consetjucntly it is en- 
tirely immaterial 'whether the point of intei- 
section itself is a point of the body or not 
Since the process of determining the geometii- 
cal sum of t\\o forces consists in forming the 
parallelogram with these foi ces as adjacent sides 
and drawing the diagonal, this principle of the 
composition of two nonparallcl coplanar forces 
is sometimes called the jiarallelogram of forces 
It 18 evident tliat if tlie body is under the 
action of three forces, one of 's^hich is equal and 
opposite to the resultant of the othei tw’o. there 
is no resulting force or moment , 1 e , there is 
neither linear nor angular acceleration Such a 
condition is called equilibrium i q v ) The 
stability, instability, etc., of equilibrium aio dis- 
cussed in the article on Equiliijrium 

Conversely, if a rigid body is in equilibrium 
under tlie action of three nonparallel forces, 
their lines of action must meet in a point, they 
must he in one plane, and one must be equal and 
opposite to the geometrical sum of the other 
two. It is obvious that, if these conditions are 
satisfied, the three foices will, wdien drawm as 
lines, form a closed triangle For this reason 
this principle is sometim(*s referred to as the 
triangle of forces 

Two Parallel Forces. Two parallel forces 
form a limiting case of two nonparallel coplanar 
forces whose point of intersection recedes to an 
infinite distance Their geometrical sum then 
becomes their algebraic sum, if the two forces 
are in the same direction, their resultant is a 
force parallel to them, in the same plane, and 
numerically equal to the sum of their numerical 
values, if they are in opposite diiections, their 
resultant is a force parallel to them, in the same 
plane, and numeiically cninal to the difference of 



their numerical values (For the time being 
the case is excluded in which the two parallel 
forces are equal and opposite, such a combina- 
tion IS call^ a couple, q.v.) This resultant 
must have such a position relatne to the tw^o 
forces that its moment about any axis equals ihe 
sum of then moments about the s<imc axis If 
the forces are as shown in the hguie, t\ and /h 
being at a known distance AC ajiart and O be- 
ing the Intel section of any axis perpendicular to 
then plane with the plane, OCBA being a line 
pel peiidieular to the forces, the resultant R 
must have such a position that 

rW) = F, Jo -f FHT. 

Substituting for R its value -f F^, this be- 
comes 

(Fi + F2) ^ = Fi Jo + F,^ 
or FiJC- (Fi-t-F2)5C; 

hence BC = ^ 

and therefore tlie position of the resultant is 
given in terms of know’n quantities (This ex- 
presses the obvious fact that the moment of the 
lesultant around an axis through C equals the 



R-F,*F, 

moment of Fj around the same axis, for the 
moment of F* around this axis is zero ) In a 
perfectly similar manner tlie resultant of tw^o 
parallel forces in opposite directions may be 
found 

One of the most important illustrations of 
parallel forces is given by the graMtational ac- 
tion of the earth on a body. Expciiments show 
that the accelerations of all bodies — all ma- 
terials and all quantities — ^when falling freely 
towards the earth at any point on its surface 
are the same, g Therefore each particle of 
matter of mass m near the surface of the eaith 
18 being acted upon by a force mg, whose direc- 
tion is tow'ards the centre of the earth Any 
large rigid body is, then, under the action of a 
great number of parallel forces Their resultant 
is a vertical force Vg, if M is the total mass 
of the body Its centre, 1 e , the point through 
'which its line of action alwa'vs passes, however 
the body is turned, is called its centre of gravity 
(qv) It may be shown analytically and by 
experiment that this point coincides with the 
centre of inertia of the body. This is further 
evident from the fact that, if a body falls, how- 
ever it revolves in so doing, its centre of gravity 
must have the acceleration g, and this property 
has been shown to be peculiar to the centre of 
inertia. 
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It is evident that if a rigid body is under the 
action of three coplanar parallel forces, one of 
which is equal and opposite to the resultant of 
the other two, the body is in equilibrium. The 
conditions then are (1) that the algebraic sum 
of the three forces equals zero; (2) that the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the three forces 
around any axis equals zero If any number of 
coplanar forces, parallel or nonparallel, act on 
a rigid body, their resultant may be found by 
compounding them in pairs, as described If, 
however, tlie final pair of forces is a couple, 1 e., 
consists of two equal and opposite forces, there 
IS no resultant The moment of a couple around 
any axis perpendicular to their plane is the 
product of either of the forces by their distance* 
apart, this product is called the strength of the 
couple Tlie action of a couple is to make a body 
rotate about an axis perpendicular to its plane 
and passing through the centre of inertia of the 
body, and this can be balanced, not by a single 
force, but by another couple of equal stren^h 
and opposite in direction A couple is, then, a 
rotor 

The action on a rigid body of any number of 
foiccs in all directions can be reduced in the 
end to a single force through the centre of 
inertia and a couple, for each force can be re- 
placed by a paiallcl force through the centre of 
inertia and a couple lying in its plane, and 
so all the forces reduce to the sum of a number 
of forces all passing through the centre of 
inertia and to the sum of an equal number of 
cou])les each tending to produce rotation around 
its o^^n axis passing through the centre of 
inertia 

The dynamics of fluid bodies are considered 
in Hydrodynamics and Pneumatics 

Work and Energy. Two general formulae 
were devidoped in the discussion of translation 
and rotation, 

Fx = 

Le = i 

The first formula may be expressed in words as 
follows if a particle whose mass is m is moving 
^Mth a speed Sq in any direction, this will be 
changed to s in that same direction under the 
action of a constant force F in that direction, 
provided the distance traversed in that time is 
X as given by the relation Fx = 

An illustration is afforded by an arrow shot from 
a bow fio = 0, then Fx = Fx is called 

the work done by the bow, and the quantity 
18 called the kinetic energy of translation 
Any body, not itself in motion, which has the 
po\\cr of producing kinetic energy in another 
body IS said to have potential energy Tlius, a 
bent bow, a compressed spring, a stretched clastic 
cord, etc , have potential energj' To bend the 
bow, compress the spring, stretch the cord, etc , 
a force must be overcome , i e , motion is pro- 
duced in a direction contrary to the elastic force 
of the body The numerical value of the poten- 
tial energy is defined as equal to the product of 
the foice overcome and the distance through 
which this has been done, i e , to the work done 
on the bow, spring, or string If the spring is 
compressed by a body falling upon it, the spring 
gains potential energy, since work is done on it 
and the body loses kinetic energy (The spring 
and body together would naturally continue to 
vibrate up and down, but it may be supposed 
here that the spring is caught and held when 
it is compressed to its greatest extent ) If F is 
the force of opposition due to the spring and x 


the distance required to change the speed of the 
body of mass m from s to the gain of potential 
energy of the spring in that distance is Fx and 
the loss of kinetic energy is where 

Fx = iws® — 4m«o* Similarly, if the spring 
expels the body, the spring does work on the 
body and loses potential energy and the body 
gains kinetic energy, the loss in potential energy 
being Fx and the gain in kinetic energy being 
— ^mso if ill the distance x the speed is in- 
creased from «o to s , and as before, Fx = Jws® 
— Ihe kinetic energy of the spring itself 

IS neglected 

In words, this formula means that the loss of 
potential energy of the system producing the 
acceleration equals the gain of kinetic energy 
of the particle accelerated, or, the gain of po- 
tential energy of a system producing retardation 
equals the loss of kinetic energy of the retarded 
particle Kinetic energy may also be produced 
by the impact of another body, and all experi- 
ments are in accord with the idea that the 
kinetic energj’ gained by a body in this case 
e<]uals that lost by the impinging particle pro- 
vtded no other effects are produced This is 
illustrated by the impact of perfectly elastic 
bodies (In general, when there is impact, heat 
effects, such as rise of temperature, are produced, 
in which case the kinetic energy gained by the 
particle does not equal that lost ) In general, 
then, in mechanics, whenever one body loses 
energy another bodj’' gams an equal amount, 
^\olk being simply the transfer of the energy. 
Woik IS done in two ways — producing a change 
in speed and overcoming some opposing elastic 
force Unless there is motion in the direction of 
the force no work is done 

It is evident that the kinetic energy of a 
moving body involves the idea of speed, not 
%elocity, because the amount of w’ork it can do 
is independent of the direction of the motion. 
(Also, if there is no change in the speed of a 
body, the force is at right angles to the motion, 
and so no work is done, whatever the change in 
direction may be ) Illustrations of the second 
formula, = A/w* —l/wo*, are given by the 
turning of a grindstone and by a flywheel being 
set in motion or stopped 

There are other ways of doing work than in 
overcoming clastic forces and producing speed, 
e g , raising a body up from the earth, separat- 
ing a piece of iron from a magnet, separating 
two bodies electiified oppositely, overcoming the 
force of friction, etc In all these cases the 
body doing the work loses energy and the system 
on which work is done gains energy. The prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy is that in 
every case the energy lost by the former equals 
that gained by the latter, so that on the whole 
there is no change Every phenomenon in na- 
ture IS in accord with this principle so far as is 
known 

When a body is raised from the earth work 
IS done equal to the product of the weight of the 
body and the vertical height it is raised, mgh. 
This amount of energy is gained by the system 
consisting of the earth and the body whose mass 
IS m ; but until gravitation is understood it will 
be impossible to locate the energy in any definite 
place or places If a body falls tlirough a height 
h, it and the earth lose potential energy, mgh, 
which is gained in the form of kinetic energy 
bv the falling body and the earth, principally by 
the former, since the change in the speed of the 
earth occasioned by the body as it falls towards 
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it is so infinitesimal If, after the body falls a 
distance h, its speed is s, its kinetic energy is 
and therefore mqh = or «* = 2gh, 

This formula shows that the speed of a falling 
body depends upon the vertical height traversed, 
not on the slope or length of the path itself; it 
may fall vertically, or down an inclined plane, 
or down a spiral, etc 

The cases of work being done against electri- 
cal and magnetic forces are discussed under 
Elect BICITY and Magnetism Whenever work 
is done m overcoming friction it is observed 
that heat effects are produced, which can be 
traced to the fact that the minute portions of 
the body on which the work is done gain energy. 
This question is fully discussed under Heat 
Since, i\hen any inelastic body is deformed in 
any way, there is internal friction, part of the 
energy gained bv such a body when it strikes 
another body goes into producing heat effects. 

It IS a general property of motion, which fol- 
lows at once from the definition of potential 
energy, that all motions take place of them- 
selves in such a manner as to make the potential 
energy of the system decrease, and that equi- 
librium IS not reached until the potential energy 
has reached a ^ aliie such that it is a minimum — 
i.e., is as small as is possible under existing 
conditions 

Tile unit of work or energy is that correspond- 
ing to a unit force acting through a distance of 
a unit length On the C G S system this unit 
IS, then, that corresponding to a force of one 
dyne acting through one centimeter, it is called 
an erg An erg is, howe\er, such a small unit 
that 10’ ergs — a joule, as it is called — is or- 
dinal ily used as the practical unit The amount 
of w^ork done in a unit interval of time by any 
agency is called its activity or power (q v ) On 
the C G S. system the unit is, then, one erg per 
second The practical unit is, howevci,one joule 
per second, this is called a watt 

Machines are mechanical appliances by means 
of which a force applied at one point and in a 
definite direction is made to produce a different 
force at another point and generally in a differ- 
ent direction, the work done by means of the 
latter force can never be greater than that done 
by the foimer — it is in practice alwaj's less, 
owing to friction and other causes Tlie me- 
chanical advantage of tlie machine is the latio 
of the two forces described above There are 
many forms of machines — ^levers, pulleys, in- 
clined plane, wedge, screw, windlass, etc (See 
the separate articles ) Tlie problem in any one 
case IS to determine the theoretical mechanical 
advantage of a machine , i e , on the assumption 
that there is no friction when the forces aie 
working There are two general methods of 
solving this one is to imagine a certain force 
acting on the machine and to determine by the 
ordinary principles of equilibrium what second 
force will just balance the action of the first; 
the second is to consider the machine in equi- 
librium under the action of these two forces, then 
to imagine a small displacement, and to express 
the fact that the work done by one force equals 
that done against the other. For the application 
of these principles to the various machines refer- 
ence should be made to the separate articles in 
which they are described 

Bibliography. A brief useful treatise for the 
general reader, which gives a clear conception of 
the elementary principles of mechanics, is J C. 
Maxwell, Matter and Motion (New York, 1892). 


The following works, all of which are standard, 
can be recommended to the student of mechan- 
ics: Routh, Elementary Rigid Dyncmics (Lon- 
don, 1891); id.. Advanced Rigid Dynamics (ib, 
1892) ; id., Statics (2 vols., Cambiidge, 1892) ; 
E Mach, Science of Mechanics ( Eng trans . 
Chicago, 1893) , Love, Theoretical Mechanics 
(Cambridge, 1897) , Routh, Dynamics of a Par- 
ticle (lb, 1898), Ziwet, Theoretical Meohanics 
(New York, 1904); John Cox, Mechanics (ib, 
1904) , Goodman, Mechanics Applied to En- 
gineering (London, 1904) , Barton, Mechanical 
Processes (Annapolis, 1906) ; \V B Anderson, 
Physics for Technical Students Mechanics and 
Ueat (New York, 1914) , E R Maurer, Tech- 
nical Mechanics (3d ed , ib , 1914), also the 
invaluable International Catalogue of Sncntific 
Literature’ Mechanics (London, 1902 and an- 
nuallv ) . 

MECHANICSBURG, m^-kan'iks-bOrg A 
boiough in Cumberland Co, Pa., 8 miles ivest of 
ITarrisbuig, on the Cumberland Valiev Railroad 
(Map: Pennsylvania, H 7) It is the seat of 
Irving Female College (Lutheran) and has a 
public library The city is surrounded by a 
iieh agricultural country and has extensive drop- 
foiging woiks, knitting mills, wheel works, 
foundiy and machine shops, and a spoke factory 
The government is vested in a burgess and a 
council. Mechanicshurg was settled in 1806 and 
was incorporateil as a boiough in 1828 It was 
the most northern point at which the Confedei- 
ates established headquarter s during the Civil 
War. Colonel Jenkins was in command of a reg- 
iment of caialiv quartered here June 28-30, 
1863 Pop, 1900, 3841, 1910, 4469 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE. An institution 
founded in 1891 bv a consolidation of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y ) Athemeum, incorporated in 1830, 
and the Mechanics Institute of Rochester, 
founded m 1885 The institute aims to furnish 
thorough and eflicient training to those who may 
be engaged in industrial or domestic pursuits 
which will fit them for positions of trust or as 
instructors in the same lines of work It is a 
technical school and, wdiile it confers no degrees, 
it grants diplomas and certificates for the sat- 
isfactory completion of th(‘ various courses of 
instruction There are four departments — indus- 
tiial arts, household arts, applied and fine aits, 
and academic. The institute occupies a block 
within two sijuares of the centre of the city of 
Rochester The most important buildings are 
the Eastman Building, containing laboratories, 
the Bevier Memorial Building, containing class- 
rooms and an exhibition room, mechanical 
shops; and a power plant. The regular courses 
ari‘ for nine months The cooperative industrial 
and cooperative engmeeiing depaitments have a 
tw^elvemonth’s session. There are also ev(*ning 
sessions in practically all departments of in- 
struction and a sunimc*r-school 8i‘ssion. The 
total attendance in all departments of the insti- 
tute in 1913-14 was 522, and the faculty num- 
bered 94 There is an endowment fund of about 
$112,000 and an annual current expense fund 
of about $120,000, as well as scholarship and 
students’ loan funds. Theie is a technical refer- 
ence library of 3500 volumes, and the institute 
is within tw^o blocks of the Reynolds Library, 
containing 72,000 volumes. The piesident in 
1915 was Carleton B. Gibson, AM., LL.D. 

MECHANIC’S LIEN. A statutory lien or 
charge upon real estate to secure payment for 
work and labor performed on, or materials fur- 
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nished for, buildings or other improvements 
thereon at the request or with the consent, ex- 
press or implied, of the owner. Under the early 
English law no hens on real estate were recog- 
nized, as it was against the policy of the feudal 
system to permit a tenant thus to charge land 
which he held of his feudal lord, who in turn 
held of the King After the feudal system was 
abolished lands might be charged with hens by 
express agreement of the owner, and this became 
common in the form of mortgages Courts of 
equity also recognized certain agreements and 
transactions as having the force of mortgage 
hens Strictly speaking, therefore, there are no 
common-law liens on real estate. By statute, 
however, several such hens were created, such 
as judgment hens and hens for taxes and 
assessments. 

With tlie development of business customs 
much work which was formerly done by persons 
acting as servants for a master came to be per- 
formed by independent contractors. For the 
protection of such contractors and of material- 
men whose wares are used in buildings and other 
improvements on real estate, the statutes known 
as mechanic’s hen laws have been enacted in all 
the United States and in Canada, but not in 
England There Avas a precedent by analogy for 
such la\vs in the common-law hens of artisans 
on personal property for labor bestowed on it, 
such as the repair of a wagon or a pair of shoes 
Somewhat similar hens on real estate were also 
recogiii/ed and protected by the civil law' The 
theory on A^hich mechanics’ hens are given by 
statute IS that the value of the real estate has 
been increased by the addition of the improve- 
ments on winch the w'ork was performed or ma- 
terials furnihliod, and that the property so im- 
pioved may fairly be subjected to such claims 
This creates a preference of those claims over 
those of unsecured creditors of the owmer, but a 
methanic's hen is subject to valid prior hens on 
the real estate, such as mortgages, judgments, 
taxes, etc 

The term ‘^mechanic’s lien” is used in a gen- 
eral sense to cover all hens for labor, whether 
skilled or unskilled, as well as for materials fur- 
nished in the construction oi repair of buildings 
These hens give a right to look to the property 
for coiiijiensation, but, unless the work was di- 
lectly ordeied by him, do not create a personal 
claim against the owmer As a general rule, the 
hen attaches both to the building or improve- 
ment and to the land on w'hich it is erected, but 
if the improvement is placed on the land without 
the ow’iier's consent the hen will not extend to 
the land, but may nevertheless cover the im- 
provement to the extent of the interest of the 
peison, as the tenant or contractor, w'ho ordered 
the work and materials The hen attaches only 
to the very property on which the work was 
done, and will not affect the other real estate of 
the owner. A mechanic’s hen may be filed 
against any title or interest in real estate, even 
though it is quite limited, as a lease for a year, 
provided it is such an interest as may be sold on 
execution 

The statutes in the diffeient States vary in 
their provisions as to the character of the im- 
provements which will serve to raise a hen. In 
general, however, suoh hens will attach to the 
real estate where any structure in the nature of 
a building is constructed, altered, or repaired. 
In some States the right is extended to cover the 
erection of fences, laying pipes, building sewers, 


grading, terracing, or sodding the land, and all 
other improvements which may be said to bene- 
fit the land The idea of benefit is usually con- 
sistently followed, in that the lien does not at- 
tach where buildings are torn down or moved 
from the land. In most States only a person 
who does work or furnishes materials at the re- 
quest of the owner or his authorized agent, as a 
general contractor, is entitled to protect himself 
by a mechanic's lien However, in a number of 
States, subcontractors, i e , those who work or 
furnish materials for the one who contracts 
directly with the owner, are allowed to file direct 
or subordinate liens against the property. 

As a general rule the work to which the 
owner is entitled under a contract must be en- 
tirely performed before the contractor can file 
a lien, but where an owner defaults in his pay- 
ments or otherwise breaks his part of the con- 
tract, the right to file a hen usually attaches at 
once In order to perfect a mechanic’s hen tlie 
statutes of most jurisdictions provide that a 
notice setting forth the names of the owner and 
the party claiming the hen, the character of the 
work done, a description of the premises, the 
total contiact price, the amount paid thereon, 
the amount still due, and the date when the last 
item of work was performed, shall be filed in the 
county clerk’s office and a copy thereof served on 
the owner of the property affected. In a num- 
ber of the States this hen attaches and relates 
back to the time of the commencement of the 
work upon its being filed, and is prior to all 
hens for work done subsequent to that time, but 
this is not the general rule, as hens usually at- 
tach and take precedence according to the order 
of their being filed The statutes of the States 
vary in their details as to procedure, time of 
filing, etc , and must be consulted to ascertain 
those particulais See Gaenishmext; Lien, 
IklORXGAGE 

MECHANICS OF DEVELOPMENT. This 
term, or Entwicklungsmechanik of the German 
embryologists and cytologists, is in frequent 
use, suggested by the changes undergone during 
cell division (see Mitosis) and also in the egg 
of all animals previous ^o and following fer- 
tilization These changes are so orderly and 
complex as to suggest mechanical causes for 
them As early as the first quarter of the last 
century Pander (1817) inquired into the me- 
chanics of development, and Lotze followed him 
with some luminous suggestions. The subject 
was continued by His and by Kauber, Van Ben- 
eden, and more recently through observation and 
experiments in aitificial fertilization and in ani- 
mal grafting earned on by O Hertwig, Boveri, 
Fol, Butschli, Pfluger, Born, Koux, Driesch, 
Schultze. Gerlach, Wilson, Loew, and others. 
Thus, Butschli by his researches on foam has 
shown that the forms of the amoeba and other 
Piotozoa may be due to mechanical causes of the 
environment His studies may be called proto- 
plasmic mechanics. Here also come in the sug- 
gestions of Herbert Spencer and of Ryder as to 
the mechanics and mathematics of the initial 
steps taken during the growth of organisms. See 
Growth 

MECHANICSVILLE, m^-kan'iks-vll. A vil- 
lage in Saratoga Co., N Y., 19 miles north of 
Albany, on the Hudson River aKd the Champlain 
Canal and on the Delaware and Hudson Company 
and the Boston and Maine railroads ( Map * New 
York, G r>) It has a public-school library and 
fine municipal and high-school buildings. The 
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industrial interests are favored by abundant 
water power and include extensive manufactures 
of pulp and paper, knit goods, sash and blinds, 
shirts and collars, metal goods, brick, iron beds, 
and mattresses. The water works are owned and 
operated by the municipality, which has adopted 
the commission form of government. Pop., 1900, 
4695; 1910, 6634. 

MECHANICSVILLE, Battle of. A battle 
fought at Mechanicsville, on the Ghickahominy 
River, 7 miles from Richmond, Va., June 26, 
1862, between a Federal force of about 5000 
under the immediate command of General Fitz 
John Porter and a Confederate force of about 
10,000 The Confederates, under A. P. Hill, 
made a fierce and reckless attack on the strong 
Federal position, but, after suffering great loss, 
^^(•re finally diiven back. Early on the morning 
of the 27th, howevei. General Jackson with a 
stiong Confederate reenforcement having arrived 
in the \ieinity. General Porter abandoned his 
position for a stiongei one several miles to his 
rear, wheie later in the day he was again at- 
tacked (See Gaines’s Mill ) In the engage- 
ment at Mechanicsville the Federals lost about 
360, the Confederates about 2000. Tlie engage- 
ment was the first of the so-called Seven Days’ 
Battle of the Peninsular campaign, and is some- 
times known as the battle of Beaver Dam Creek. 
Consult. Ropes, Tfte Htory of the Civil War, 
part 11 (New York, 1907), Alexander, Military 
Memoirs of a Confederate (New York, 1907) , 
Steele, American C’ampaiflfns (Washington, 1909) 

MECHANISM, mek^a-niz’m (Lat mcchanr 
tsma, contrivance, fiom Gk. yrixavv, mechancy 
device) In philosopliy often this term is em- 
ployed to designate any view which seeks to ex- 
plain the univeise in teims of the machinery 
of its processes, and, as this machinery is un- 
derstood only in its movement, mechanism is fre- 
quently restricted to designate the view that the 
univeise is a vast system of motions In this 
sense mechanism is practically equivalent to 
materialism (q.v.). It is, however, often used 
as a synonym for naturalism ( q v ) ; in this 
latter sense its usual antonym is teleology 
(q.v ). The modern physical sciences have been 
elaborated on a mechanistic basis in tlie sense 
that the fundamental formulas of physical sci- 
ence are kinematic and kinetic foimulas Now 
the question arises whether in biology and in 
psychology tliese same formulas hold good they 
may not be alone in being applicable to biolog- 
ical and psychological facts, being counteracted 
by fatalistic and conscious forces. The mecha- 
nist maintains that they and they alone are ap- 
plicable everywhere and that there are no non- 
mcchanistic forces, such as vitalism, opposed to 
mechanism Such a contention is unobjection- 
able, provided “mechanism” be held as an elas- 
tic conception and not exclusively identified 
with the methods of behavior of matter in its 
inorganic forms. If mechanism be rigidly con- 
fined to denote the laws of inorganic matter, then 
it is sheer dogmatism to insist that these are 
the only laws of matter. One of the most satis- 
factory discussions of this subject is given by 
Prof. H S. Jennings “Does not the knowledge 
of the properties of matter given by physics and 
chemistry show tliat the phenomena of life can- 
not be conside»ed manifestations of the prop- 
erties of matter’ This question is based on the 
abandonment of the radically experimental 
point of view. What the propel ties and activi- 
ties of matter are can be known only through 


experience. Knowledge so acquired has the same 
validity when the matter examined is in the 
combinations called living, as in other condi- 
tions ... if reproduction, regulation, sensa- 
tion, thought, and the like so occur and are not 
identifiable with the activities of matter known 
in physics and chemistry, then they are merelj^ 
to be added to the latter, on the same footing 
It IS a vulgar error to assume that if in certain 
combinations matter is ‘inert and lifeless’ it 
must be so in all. Matter has precisely tlie 
characteristics that we find it to have. Devel- 
opment, leguldtion, purpose, consciousness, rea- 
son — these are not annulled or altered by the 
discovery that they are bound up with the phe- 
nomena called matter, such discoveiy changes 
our knowledge of matter It is no more and no 
less extraordinary that they should occur in con- 
nection with the phenomena we call matter than 
sepal ately. What we find throughout the scale 
IS that matter in certain combinations manifests 
certain activities, in other combinations, other 
activities. The more complex the combination 
the moie complex and varied the activities The 
union of many of the most complex substances 
in certain ariangements (‘structure’) gi\es the 
phenomena of life , observation of this fact 
stands on the same footing as observation of the 
giavitation or extensity of mattei.” In other 
words, the ascertained properties of living mat- 
ter are properties of living matter Now, if we 
choose to give the name of mechanism to the 
ordeily proceduie of matter wherever found, 
then mechanism is an adequate system of cate- 
gories, but it must 1)6 remembered that it is, 
from the point of view of the development of 
knowledge, a growang system. We do not know 
all about mechanism and cannot predict with 
infallibility w’hat under new conditions may 
occur. If on the contrary w^e mean by mechan- 
ism a definite number of already ascertained 
laws of material behavior, then mechanism is a 
partial truth, perhaps limitcKi in its range just 
to those plienonieiia winch ha^e yielded to us 
the knowledge of these law^s 

Much lias been made of tlie opposition between 
mechanism and teleology. In this antithesis it 
18 generally stated that a mechanistic view of 
the univeise admits of the absolute predictabil- 
ity of the future, w^hereas the teleological view 
leaves room for unforeseeable novelties 1 f 
mechanism means predictability wath the help 
of such laws as we have, then we must admit 
that mechanism is absolutely false Nobody with 
our body of science can predict the future ex- 
cept in a most general fashion But predicta- 
bility presupposes knowledge of the laws in ac- 
cordance with which an event is to occur, and 
an empiricist admits that laws must be obtained 
from experience New laws theiefore are pos- 
sible, and the fact that prediction is impossible 
in the absence of knowledge of sucli laws is no 
proof that the unpredictable is not going to be 
determinate and orderly in its behavior. Mech- 
anism as naturalism is thoroughly consistent 
with the recognition of purpose provided pur- 
pose occurs in accordance with law 

Among the most prominent recent opponents 
of mechanism the best knowm are Bergson and 
William James (qqv) Both have identified 
mechanism with predictability In doing this 
th(*y have had some justification in the claims 
of mechanists themselves 

Bibliography. James Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism (2d ed.. New York, 1903) ; William 
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James, PlurahsUo Universe (ib., 1909) , Henri 
Bersrson, Time and Free Will, translated from 
the French (ib., 1910), id.. Creative Evolution, 
translated from the French (ib, 1911) ; William 
James, The Will to Believe (new ed., ib., 1912) ; 
J S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life, and Personality 
(lb, 1914), Jennings, “Life and Matter,” in 
Johns Hopkins University, Circular No. 10, n s. 
(Baltimore, 1914). 

MECHANOTHEBAPY, m6k'a-n6-ther'a-pi. 
A form of pliysical therapeutics which may be 
defined as a species of gymnastics in which the 
movements are applied mechanically with “fixed 
duration, direction, and purpose” (Ling) either 
by the hand of the operator or by means of spe- 
cially devised machines A systematic employ- 
ment of such exorcise is the object of the so-called 
Swedish movements, a development of massage. 
To Pehr Henrik Ling (qv.), born in 1776, in 
Sm&land, Sweden, belongs the credit of syste- 
matizing this form of mechanical therapy Ac- 
cording to his definition a movement consists in 
a change of the body or part of it from one po- 
sition to another under certain definite condi- 
tions, the movement beginning with a fixed posi- 
tion of the body except the part to be manipu- 
lated Ling recognized five principal positions 
of the body (lying, kneeling, sitting, standing, 
and hanging ) , with many secondary positions ; 
and thiee piincipal movements (flexion, exten- 
sion, and rotation ) , with numerous subvarieties, 
all of these movements being in accordance with 
the natural motion of the parts Passive move- 
ments are performed by the operator without 
the patient's volition. Active movements are 
pel formed by the patient of his own will and 
volition, unhindered and unaided by the opera- 
tor. A concentric movement is made when the 
patient overcomes resistance while performing 
d ni(»vemciit, if, on the other hand, the patient 
resists the efforts of the operator to flex or rotate 
ceitain muscles the movement is called eccentric 
According to a strict definition, massage is not 
included under mechanotherapy; but modern 
systems of physical therapeutics often combine 
the various movements with massage, baths, elec- 
tricity, and vibration The benefits derived are 
the same as those conferred by other forms of 
exercise (qv ) 

A gieat number of devices for self-massage 
or exercise have been introduced, the “cannon 
ball” for abdominal massage in cases if consti- 
pation IS a familiar example. Rowing machines 
and pulleys, elastic or weighted, are found in 
moat gymnasia Mechanotherapy, however, has 
piobably reached its highest development in the 
ingenious inventions of Dr Gustaf Zander, of 
Stockholm About the middle of the last cen- 
tury Zander introduced the first of these con- 
trivances for administering the well-known Swed- 
ish movements From crude beginnings he de- 
veloped his system until he had perfected over 
70 varieties of apparatus, some of them weigh- 
ing nearly a ton, by which the most delicate child 
and the most unwieldy adult can be treated with 
equal ease and advantage. These machines range 
from a simple apparatus for moving a single 
joint or group of muscles to complicated mech- 
anisms which closely imitate the motion of the 
body perfoimed on horseback or even camel rid- 
ing — the latter technically known as “trunk cir- 
cumduction.” Zander institutes have been es- 
tablished in all the important cities and health 
resorts in Europe, while in the United States 
some of the laige hospitals have a department 


devoted to this work Among these are the Neu- 
rological Hospital and the Montefiore Home in 
New York City and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston 

Mechanotheiapy is not designed, nor should 
it be resorted to, as a substitute for the natural, 
unconscious exercise in the open air, such as is 
obtained in the various outdoor recreations, but 
is applicable to those suffering from general 
weakness, or from affections of particular por- 
tions of the body, such as local paralysis or 
joint affections, which would render general 
movement painful, harmful, or impossible. An- 
other large class of persons who are likely to find 
benefit are those who are afflicted with deformi- 
ties, due either to habit or disease. In such 
cases the orthopedist often finds a valuable ally 
in the “movement cure.” The subject is inti- 
mately related to massage (qv ) For fuller in- 
formation, consult Grafstrom, Mechano-Therapy 
(2d ed , Philadelphia, 1904); Nissen, A Manual 
of Instruciwn for Giimg Swedish Movement and 
Massage Treatment (ib, 1906), Juettner, Mod- 
em Physiotherapy (Cincinnati, 1908). 

MECHEBINO, nia'k&-re^n6, II A name 
sometimes applied to the Italian painter Do- 
menico Beccafumi ( q v ) 

MECHITABISTS. See Mekhitarists. 

MECHLIN, m^K^lin, or MALINES. One of 
the chief cities of tlie Province of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, situated 13 miles south -southeast of the 
city of Antwerp, on the navigable river Dyle, 
which flow's through the city in a number of 
arms ( Map . Belgium, C 3 ) . The city is circular 
in shape, has broad and regular streets, and is 
surrounded by a canal and a wide boulevard. As 
the see of the Cardinal Primate of Belgium, it 
retains a considerable ecclesiastical importance, 
of its numerous churches the most noteworthy is 
the cathedral of St. Romauld, a vast Gothic 
structure of the sixteenth century, adorned in 
the interior W'lth many fine paintings and choice 
caivings, its altarpiece, “The Crucifixion,” by 
Van Dyck being one of that master's finest w'orks. 
Its chimes rival any in Belgium One tower, 
320 feet in height, remains unfinished Other 
buildings are the churches of St John and of 
Our Lady, the latter containing “The Adoration 
of the Magi” and tlie “Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes” by Rubens, the towm hall, dating from 
tlie fifteenth century, and known as the Beyard; 
the palace of justice , tlie market hall, erected in 
1340, the lodge of the Teutonic Older, the old 
cloth hall , and the splendid modern archiepisco- 
pal palace Mechlin has an archiepiscopal sem 
inary with a library of 31,000 volumes, an acad- 
emy of painting, an academy of music, a Gymna- 
sium, an athemeum, a museum, and a botanical 
garden. It was formerly the seat of important 
lace manufactures, but its chief products now are 
caps and woolen goods. Gobelin tapestry, linen, 
furniture, carpets, candles, needles, large bells, 
tobacco, starch, and beer. There are also exten- 
sive railway shops outside the city. Mechlin 
was occupied by the Germans during their ad- 
vance on Antwerp in the European War which 
broke out in 1914 It was recovered by the Bel- 
gians by a sally in force from Antwerp After 
a heavy bombardment, which destroyed the 
greater part of the city, it again fell into the 
hands of the Germans. See War in Europe. 
Pop, 1900, 56,013; 1910, 59,191 

MECHLIN LACE. A lace so named from 
being originally manufactured at Mechlin in 
Belgium. It is a hexagon mesh of three threads 
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in which the pattern is worked. The mesh has 
four plaited and two twisted sides. See Lace. 

MECK'EL’S GANGLION, or The Spheno- 
palatine Ganglion. The largest of the four 
sympathetic ganglia connected with the fifth 
cranial nerve, the others being the ophthalmic 
(qv.), the otic (qv), and the submaxillary 
(qv). It lies deep in the sphenomaxillary 
fossa (a small triangular space just beneath 
the apex of the orbit), close to the sphenopala- 
tine foramen The ganglion is a biiiall triangu- 
lar or heart-shajied body, of a reddish-gray color, 
and was first described by Meckel. Like the 
other ganglia of the fifth nerve, it possesses a 
motor, a sensory, and a sympathetic root Its 
sensory root is derived from the superior maxil- 
lary branch of the fifth nerve, through its tvio 
sphenopalatine branches; its motor root from 
the facial nerve, through the large superficial 
petrosal nerve, and its sympathetic root from 
the carotid plexus, through the laige deep pel 10 - 
sal nerve The ganglion gives off branches of 
distribution in four gioups — an ascending group, 
which passes to the orbit, a descending, to the 
palate, an internal, to the nose: and posterior 
branches to the pharynx and nasal fossae See 
NERVors System and Brain 

MECK'LENBUBG DECLABATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. In American historv, a 
series of resolutions purporting to have been 
adopted at Charlotte, Mecklenburg Co , N C , 
May 20, 1775, by a convention of delegates rep- 
resenting each militia company of the county. 
Another set of resolutions is attributed to a sim- 
ilar meeting on May 31, 1775, but the use at 
that time of both inodes of reckoning time makes 
it probable that only one meeting was held, al- 
though this has alwa^s been a debatable ques- 
tion and has given rise lo a detailed and pio- 
longed controversy. The copy of the resolutions 
made by the secretary of the meeting is said to 
have been destroyed by fire in 1800, but on April 
30, 1819, v\hat purported to be a copy, made 
piobably fiom recollection, was published in the 
Raleigh (N C ) Register The use of phiases 
in the published copy similar to certain passages 
in the real Declaration of Indeiiendcnce of July 
4, 1776, Cfiuscd doubt to arise as to the authen- 
ticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration The Leg- 
islature of North Carolina in 1831, after an in- 
vestigation of the subject, declared May 20 a 
legal holiday The weight of authority at pres- 
ent IS overwhelmingly against the authenticity 
of the Declaration and favors the opinion that 
only one meeting was held — ^the one of May 31 — 
and that the lesolutions there adopted, bearing 
no resemblance to Jeflerson’s Declaration, con- 
stitute the neaiest approach there was to a 
Mecklenbuig Declaration of Independence The 
restdutions, as published in the Raleigh Register 
in 1810, are five in number. They declare (1) 
that whoever aids 01 abets the invasion of Amer- 
ican rights IS “an enemy to this country — ^to 
America — and to the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man’*, (2) that all political bonds be- 
tween those passing the resolutions and the 
mother countiy are dissolved, the allegiance of 
the citizens of Mecklenburg County to the British 
crown being absolved and all political connec- 
tion with that nation broken off; (3) that “we 
do hereby declare ourselves a free and independ- 
ent people, are, and of a right ought to be, a self- 
governing association, under the control of no 
power other than that of our God and the gen- 
eral government of the Congiess, to the main- 


tenance of which independence we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mutual cooperation, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred 
honor”; (4) that those passing the resolutions 
acknowledge the existence of no law or public 
officer, but readopt their former law^s in so far 
as these law’s do not recognize the authority of 
the crow’n, thus vacating all civil and military 
commissions granted by the crown; and (5) that 
all military officeis in the county are retained in 
their former command and that every member of 
the convention be henceforth a civil officer with 
jiower to issue process, hear and determine all 
matteis of controversy, preserve peace and har- 
monv, and endeavor to spread the love of country 
until a more general organized government be 
established 111 the province 

Bibliography. W M Hoyt, The Meellenhyrg 
Derlaiaiwn of Indepetiflnire (New York, 1907), 
is an able stud>, and sufficient to convince most 
historians that the Declaration of May 20 is spu- 
rious. G W Graham, The Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of independence, May 20, 1775, and Lives 
of its Signers (New Yoik, 1905), and J H 
Moore, Defense of the Mecklenhui g Declaration 
of Independence (Raleigh, 1908), aic the ablest 
attempts to prove that it is authentic 

MECKLENBUBG-SCHWEBIN, mek'len- 
b\irK-shva-ren'. A grand duchy and constituent 
state of the German Empire, bounded by the 
Baltic Sea on the north, the Prussian Province 
of Pomerania and the Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz on the east, the Prussian provinces 
of Brandenburg and Hanovei on the south, and 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Principality of Ratz(‘burg 
(belonging to Mecklenburg-Strelit/) , and the 
territory of Lubeck on the w’est (Map* Germany, 
E 2) Area, including the three enela>(*s 111 
Brandenburg and Mecklenburg -Strelitz, 5068 
square miles. 

The country is generally flat, with the excep- 
tion of the central part, which is tra\er8ed from 
southeast to north w’est by a chain of low hills, 
forming the w^atershed between the Elbe and the 
Baltic Sea The flat coast line is 100 miles long 
and IS broken by a nuinbei of deep indentations, 
including the Bay of Wismar Nuineious riveis 
traverse the countiy from north to south. 'I he 
Recknitz, the ^^alno^v, and the Stepenitz flow 
tow’ards the Baltic, and the New^ Elde and the 
Sude aie tributaries of the Elbe, which for a 
few miles forms the south bounddiy of the grand 
duchy The country abounds in lakes (650 111 
round numbers) of glacial origin, the largest 
of which are the Muntz See (51 square miles), 
the Schweiiner See (23 square miles), the Kol- 
piner, and the Plauer See 

The climate is mild and healthful, although 
somewhat raw The average annual temperature 
is 46° F. and the annual precipitation 21 inches 
There are chalybeate springs at Doberan and 
Goldberg and saline springs at Sulze Accord- 
ing to the industrial census of 1907 nearly one- 
half of the population depended for their liveli- 
hood on agriculture The land is divided be- 
tween the ciown, the aristocracy, the clergy, and 
the towns, the peasantry forming an hereditary 
tenantry class. About 90 per cent of the area 
IS under cultivation in pastures and in forests 
The crops exceed the local demand and are 
partly exported. Rye, wheat, oats, barley, sugar 
beets, and potatoes are the staples. Tobacco 
is cultivated to some extent. Stock raising 
IS carried on extensively, and dairying is an im- 
portant adjunct to agriculture. 
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The manufacturing industries are far inferior 
to the agricultural interests. There are a num- 
ber of foundries, machine works, sugar refiner- 
ies, breweries, distilleries, paper mills, tanner- 
ies, tobacco factories, brickyards, etc., but many 
manufactures are imported for local consump- 
tion, and the native exports contain no manu- 
factured product of importance. The trade is 
very extensive and favored by the situation of 
the country Tlie imports pass chiefly through 
the seaports of Warnemunde and Wismar 1'he 
chief exports are agricultural, dairy, and ani- 
mal products, live animals, etc., and are trans- 
ported mostly by rail The outward and in- 
ward shipping was 2,429,963 tons in 1910. The 
transportation facilities are excellent, consist- 
ing of a system of navigable rivers and canals 
and a number of state railway lines with a total 
length of 1094 miles in 1914 

The constitution of the two duchies of Meck- 
lenburg -Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz is 
based on the agreement concluded in 1755 be- 
tween the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerm and 
his estates and adopted in the same year by 
the Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz The crown 
18 hereditary in the male line in both duchies 
and on the extinction of the reigning dynasty 
in eitlier state the succession reverts to the 
other house In the case of the extinction of 
both houses the right of succession passes to 
Prussia. The government of the two Mecklen- 
burgs IS simiifeudal in character, and the pio- 
piietors of the land, wdiether belonging to the 
nobility or not, aie endowed with many special 
privileges Ihe common assembly, or Landes- 
union, of both grand duchies consists of the 
representatives of the landed aristocracy, or 
Ilitterschaft, and tlie burgomasters of 49 towns, 
or the Laiidschaft The tenants of the royal 
domains are not represented. 

The assembly convent's eveiy year for a short 
period, alternately at Sternberg and at Malchin 
There are also a permanent committee of nine 
members at Rostock lepresenting the two estates 
when the Landtag is not in session, and convoca- 
tion and deputation diets which can be assembled 
for special purposes in either of the duchies. 
The Principality of Ratzebiiig is under the di- 
rect authority of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. The executive authority in Meck- 
leiiburg-Schwerin is vested in a cabinet of four 
ministers Mecklenburg-Schwerm is represented 
by two members in the Bundesrat and sends six 
deputies to the Reichstag These are the only 
elective offices in the duchy The capital is 
Schwerin, the summer residence of the Grand 
Duke IS Ludwigslust 

The two dudiies have two separate systems of 
lower courts and a common supreme court at 
Rostock. Theie is no general financial system 
in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerm 
The revenue is divided into thiee classes, of 
which by far the largest (derived from the royal 
domains and ordinary taxes) is under the sole 
control of the Grand Duke. A part of it goes 
to cover the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment. The total public debt, incurred to some 
extent for the purchase of railways, amounted 
to approximately $32,717,025 on July 1, 1913 
General and technical education is on a high 
plane The university at Rostock ( q v. ) provides 
higher education Pop., 1900, 607,770. 1910, 
639,958, of which 96 per cent were Protestant 

History. The territory of Mecklenburg was 
anciently occupied by Germanic peoples, and at 


the beginning of the Middle Ages the Wends, 
Obotrites, and other Slavic tribes took possession 
of the region. The Slavic inhabitants long re- 
sisted the power of Germany, but were finally 
subdued m the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury by Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony. Henry 
left a part of the country (which took its name 
from Michilenburg, the principal settlement of 
the Obotrites, near the modern Wismar) under 
the rule of the Obotrite princes, while at the 
same time the Germanize tion of the region was 
prosecuted After 1229 the territory was fre- 
quently divided and subdivided among the de- 
scendants of the original Slavic rulers. In 1348 
Alecklenburg was elevated into a ducliy liy the 
Empeior Charles TV In 1363 Albert 111, Duke 
of Mecklenburg, was called to the throne of 
Sweden, but m 1389 was dethroned by Margaret, 
Queen of Denmark and Norway In the middle 
of the sixteenth century Lutheranism was made 
the establislied religion m Mecklenburg About 
this time there wras a division into the two 
ducal lines of Mecklcnburg-Schweim and Meck- 
lenburg- Gust iow\ In the Thirty Years’ War the 
dukes of Mecklenburg joined Christian IV of 
Denmark m the struggle against the Roman 
Catholic powers and, as a result, were deprived 
of their possessions, which were conferred in 
1629 upon Wallenstein In 1631, however, the 
dukes were restored by Gustavus Adolphus of 
Swreden. After various subdivisions of the ducal 
line into the branches of Schwerin, Strelitz, and 
others, and the successive extinction of several 
of these collateral houses, the Imperial Com- 
mission, which met at Hamburg in 1701, brought 
about a family compact, by which it was ar- 
ranged that Schw’erin and Gustrow should form 
one duchy and Strelitz with Ratzeburg, Star- 
gard, etc , another. In 1815 the dukes of both 
the Mecklenburgs assumed th(* title of Grand 
Duke. Frederick Francis (1785-1837), Grand 
Duke of Mecklenbui g-Schw orin, abolished serf- 
dom in his dominions, to which he added Wis- 
mar TTie reign of Frederick Francis II ( 1842-83 ) 
of the same duchy, who succeeded his father, 
Paul Frederick, was disturbed by a contest be- 
tween the nobles and the burghers and smaller 
landowners. The revolutionary movement of 
1848 gave a fiesh stimulus to the popular fer- 
iiicmt in both duchies, and the disturbances could 
only be quelled by the intervention of the Prus- 
sian troops; but a reaction took place in 1850 
and matters were restored to their former condi- 
tion. Frederick Fiancis II (q.v), Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerm, was one of the prin- 
cipal generals 111 the Franco-German 'War of 
1870-71. As members of the German Empire, 
the two duchies have maintained their internal 
constitution very much on the old footing Con- 
sult Wilhelm Raabe, Mecklcnhvrgtsche Tatcr- 
landskunde (2d ed., 3 vols., Wismar, 1894-96). 

IffiECKLENBHBG-STBEIilTZ, -stra'lits. A 
grand duchy and constituent state of the Ger- 
man Empire, consisting of the grand duchy 
proper, bounded by the Prussian provinces of 
Pomerania and Brandenburg and the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and of the 
Principality of Ratzeburg, which is separated 
from it by the width of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and bounded by Lauenburg and the free town 
of Lubeck (Map- Germany, E 2). Total area, 
1131 square miles. In the formation of its sur- 
face the grand duchy proper resembles Mecklen- 
burg-Schweriii. It is watered chiefly by the 
Havel and the Datze and contains numerous 
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lak(>s. The Principality of Raizeburj^ is watered 
by a tributary of the Stepeiiitz. 

Afjricultiire is the chief occupation, and the 
system of land tenure does not differ from that 
prevailing in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, tliough the trade is less developed, but 
theie IS consideialile inland trallic, and the rail- 
way facilities aie good Mecklenbiirg-Rtrelitz 
is governed by the same constitution as Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin ( q v ) The executive power is 
vested in a Minister of Stale and a small coun- 
cil. Capital, Neustrelit/ The financial system 
also resembles that of Mecklenburg-S(h\\eiiii 
Mecklenbuig-Strelitz is lepiesented by one mem- 
ber in the Bundesiat and returns one deputy to 
the Reichstag. Pop, IblO, 106,347, almost ex- 
clusively Protestant For history, see Meck- 
LENBUBG-SCHWERIN 

MECON^C ACID (Gk. firiKtapiKos, mckomkos, 
pertaining to the poppy, from /iij/cwv, mchon, 
poppy), 0,11407 -f SITjO An acid existing in 
opium, which, when good, yields fiom 6 to 8 
per cent of it Both the acid and its salts as- 
sume a chaiacteristic blood-ied tint with feme 
salts, and this test, which is very sensitive, is 
employed by the toxicologist in searching for 
tiaces of opium As, ho^\evei, the alkaline 
sulphocyanides which exist normallv in the saliva 
give a precisely similar tint with tlie ferric 
salts, it is necessary to be able to distinguish 
the meconate or iron from the sulphocyanide of 
iron A solution of chloride of gold or* of coiio- 
sive sublimate removes all doubt by discharging 
the color of the sulphocyanide but not afiecting 
the color of the meconate of iron. The consti- 
tution of meconic acid is represented by the 
formula CsHO, (OH) (COOII),., showing it to be 
chemically a monohydrox} -dibasic acid. The 
alkaloids morphine, codeine, narcotine, tliebaine, 
papaverine, and others exist in opium in com- 
bination partly with meconic, partly with sul- 
phuric, acid 

MECO^ETCJM ( Lat , from Gk firiKuviov, me- 
Txonion, poppy juice, fiom ii7iK<av, mvkon, l^oppy) 
The earliest matter discharged horn the bowels 
of a newborn infant. It is of a brownish-green 
or almost black color, acid, devoid of odoi, and 
rapidly putrefies on exposuie to air It is 
usually regarded as a product of the foetal liver 
It contains biliary salts and bile pigments and 
an abundance of desquamated epithelium of a 
green tint, of mucus corpuscles, and of fat, with 
■which there is a good deal of cholestenne (7 
per cent). 

MEDAD. See Eldau and Medad 

MEDAXi (OF. medaille, Fr medaille, from 
Lat. metallum, from Gk fiiraWop, metal) A 
piece of metal, more or less of the foim of a 
coin, stamped on one side or both i\ith image and 
inscription, with the object of commemorating an 
event 01 of honoiing a person, and not intended 
for circulation as money This use of the word 
excludes all ancient and modern coins, even those 
which, like the American Columbian half dollar, 
are commemorative pieces struck only for a 
special occasion but designed for circulation as 
money The coins of tlie Greeks and the Ro- 
mans have so many medallic, i.e., commemora- 
tive, characteristics, that the belief once held 
that they weie really medals rather than coins 
was a natural one, as a result of that belief the 
word medal long meant coin, as in the title of 
Addison’s Dialogues on Medals. (See Numis- 
matics, Material of the Study; Nomencla- 
tures.) There is hardly any event of popular 


interest, whether public or private, in ancient 
times, especially under the Roman Empire, that 
18 not recorded on the coins The term medal- 
lion is for convenience still used of certain 
classes of ancient coins that surpass the rest 
in size and technique, but the strictly monetary 
ciiaracter of even these is now sufficiently proved 
Though objects of real art, often designed for 
royal gifts or for ornament, they were still mul- 
tiples of the regular coins, and as such could be 
«*iiteied into circulation Such were the magiiifi- 
eeiit “medallions” of Syracuse, real gems of the 
die engiaver’s art signed with the artist’s name, 
and the ‘‘medallionb” in gold, silver, and cop- 
pei of the Roman Emperors, coined under their 
special control, and hence lacking the usual 
S C {Senatus consulto, “by order of the Sen- 
ate”) of the senatorial bronze money Some- 
times these Roman medallions are found set in 
a circlet of fine metal. This was not the work 
of the comer, however, but of the jeweler who 
adapted the coin to artistic use. For another 
use of the term “medallion,” see Medallion 
If we are to seek anything appi oximatmg the 
medal in ancient times, it may perhaps be found 
in certain pagan talismans and in the little 
Chiistiaii medals of devotion 

Modern medals begin in the period of the 
Renaissance Tlie earliest bear the portiaits 
and inscriptions (in Latin) of rulers and poten- 
tates The stlbjects are at fiist drawn ex- 
clusively fiom classical art, hence their value as 
documents of contemporary history, though not 
as documents of art, is materially lesstmed The 
most famous Italian medalist of the fifteenth 
century was Vittorio Pisani, of Verona, yhose 
splendid works are signed “Opus Pisani Pictons ” 
It became tiie custom for a ruler to inaugurate 
his leign and celebiate its chief events by strik- 
ing medals The series of the popes begins with 
Paul II (1464-71) and continues without a 
break to the present time Med.ils of pojies 
earlier than Paul II are the work of a later 
period. A medallic mint is connected with the 
Vatican, where the best artists arc employed 
Some of the medals of Julius II, Leo X, and 
Clement VII have an especial inteiest as having 
been designed by Raphael and Giulio Romano 
and engraved by Benvenuto Cellini. A six- 
teenth-century medal of Sicily is piobaldy the 
first instance in modern tunes of the use of a 
medal as a vehicle of political satiie, it is di- 
rected by Frederic II against his adversary, 
Ferdinand of Spam Satirical medals were af- 
teiward common in the Low Countries Some of 
the Dutch medals are noted for the elaborate 
views, maps, and plans engraved on them Of 
many reigns a complete medallic liistory can be 
written, as, eg, of that of Napoleon Bonaparte 
American Presidents, beginning with Washing- 
ton, are commemorated in a scries of portrait 
medals. But it is no longer merely kings and 
ruleis and great military and naval events that 
are commemorated in medals. Events of gen- 
eral interest in science, art, or literature, move- 
ments for the amelioration of conditions, learned 
societies, are all found recorded in these artistic 
little documents of history 

Besides the purely commemorative medals 
there is another class — that of “decorations” — 
which, beginning at the end of the eighteenth 
century, has attained an enormous development. 
These are conferred by the soverei^ or the state 
as marks of distinction for emiuent services, 
particularly in the army and the navy. Such 
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medals of honor are seldom of much intrinsic 
value, their worth depending mainly on the asso- 
ciations connected with them. They have rib- 
bons attached, with clasps or small bars, each 
of which often boars the name of a battle Such 
medals are intended to be worn on the breast. 
They are of very varied form, the cross being 
the most common See Legion of Honor, 
Medal of Honor, United States, Medal of 
Honor Legiov, Orders, Victoria Cross 

Bibliography. J. R. Snowden, Description of 
Xattonal and Miscellaneous Medals (Philadel- 
phia, 18(il), Sandham, Coins, Medals, and To- 
kens of the Dominion of Canada (London, 1869) , 
J F. Loiibat, Medalhc History of the United 
l!^tates (New York, 1878) , Hawkins, Medalhc Il- 
lustration of History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (T^oiidon, 1885) ; R. M. McSherry, “The Na- 
tional Medals of the United States,” in Maryland 
Historical Fund Publications, No 2o (Balti- 
more, 1887) , Alois Heiss, Les medaillenrs de la 
Renaissance, \ol viii (Paris, 1890) , Leduc, His- 
tone des decorations en France (Le Mans, 
1890) , W H Long, British Favy Medals and 
how they ucrc Won (London, 1895), D H 
liwin, British IVar Medals and Decorations 
f2d ed , London, 1899), Max Bernhart, 
“Medallion und Plaketten,” in Bibliothck fur 
Kunst- und Antiquitatensammler, vol i (Ber- 
lin, 1911) , G F Hill, Portrait Medals of Italian 
Artists of the Renaissance (New York, 1912) 

9 here is a senes of articles by Marvin on Ma- 
sonic medals in the American journal of Numis- 
matics, vols x-xiv, xxii-xxxvi (Boston, 1876-80, 
1888-1002) 

MEDALLION (Fr. mddaillon, augmentative 
of mcdaillc, medal) In architecture, a circular 
or oval panel carved m bas-relief with a head, 
bust, figuie, ornamental design, etc The term 
IS also used of a similar design in color. 

MEDAL OF HONOB, United States The 
medal of honor of the United States, given for 
bravery on the field of battle, was first instituted 
in 1862 by a law approved July 12 of that 
\ear It is authorized by Congiess and is 
awarded in the name of Congress for particular 
deeds of moat distinguished gallantry in action 
Ihe New Medal of Honor, adopted 1905, is 
a fiye-pointed star of rose-gold finish On the 
medallion in centre is the head of Minerya in 
Ixdd relief, surrounded by a band bearing the in- 
scription “United States of America ” Upon 
eacli point of the star is an oak leaf The star 
IS encircled by a green-enamel lam el wreath. 
Surmounting the star and wreath is an eagle 
lesting on a bar, upon which “Valor” is in raised 
letters The decoration is pendent from a con- 
cealed pin by blue-silk watered ribbon, upon 
uhich are emblazoned 13 stars in white. The 
leverse side is plain for engraving the name 
of lecipient, which is preceded by the inscrip- 
tion “The Congress to ” The medal is 

worn with the full-dress uniform and the special 
e\ening dress, pendent from the neck about 1 
inch below the opening of the collar It will 
not be worn by officers suspended from rank and 
command, nor by enlisted men serving sentence 
of confinement On Match 25, 1776, before even 
independence had been proclaimed. Congress or- 
dered that a gold medal be struck and presented 
to General Washington Benjamin Franklin, 
who at the time was in Paris, was instructed 
to employ the grt*atest artists m France to exe- 
cute a suitable design Although this was the 
first medal voted, the first one struck was a 


silver medal presented to Lieutenant Colonel 
Fleury, a volunteer officer from the French regu- 
lar army, who, entering the United States army 
in 1777 as a private, distinguished himself so 
greatly and rendered such valuable services that 
Congress promoted him to be lieutenant colonel. 
For his gallantry in the assault upon Stony 
Point, July 15, 1779, Congress voted him a silver 
medal, and afterward a vote of thanks It was 
not until the institution of the medal of honor 
that the United States possessed a military 
equivalent to the Victoria cross (qv ) of Eng- 
land or the iron cross (qv ) of Prussia Like 
the former decoration, it is bestowed on both 
commissioned and noncommissioned ranks alike, 
the decoration being the same m every instance 
Medals of honor are only awarded to officers 
or enlisted men for most distinguished personal 
bravery or self-sacrifice which has been mani- 
fested in action, by conduct distinguished above 
the others, and that involved risk of life, or 
service more than ordinarily hazardous the 
omission of which would not justly subj'ect the 
person to censure An interesting account of 
the deeds bv which the medal of honor has been 
won will be found in Rodenbough, Uncle 8am*s 
Medal of Honor (New York. 1886) Consult 
United Rtates Army Regulations, 1913 
MEDAL OF HONOB LEGION. A patriotic 
society whose membership comprises officers and 
enlisted men who have received the medal of 
honor ( q v ) The society was originally organ- 
ized in 1890 to admit those who had participated 
in the Civil War, but the membership was sub- 
sequently extended to include all who have re- 
ceived the medal of honor, regardless of the 
war in which they engaged. The number of 
members on the rolls in December, 1914, was 
about 400. 

MEDANO, nift-da'nO A Spanish term ap- 
plied to the curious traveling, crescent-shaped 
sand hills which occur in numbers on the ele- 
vated pampa of Islay, neai Arequipa, Peru. 
1 hev move across the de'^ert from south to north 
in the direction of the prevailing day wind 
They are composed of a wdiite sand apparently 
quite diffeient from that w’hich makes up the 
rest of the desert surface 

MED'ABY, Samuel (1801-64). An Ameri- 
can editor and politician He was born in Mont- 
gomery Co , Pa , and began new spaper work at 
16 years of age In 1825 he removed to Ohio 
and in 1828 became editor of the Ohio Sun, a 
Democratic paper After serving in both Houses 
of the Ohio Legislature he was editor from 1836 
to 1857 of the Ohio Statesman, which became a 
grc*at powder in the West and Southwest. Ho 
w^as high in the confidence of President Jackson 
and tlie succeeding Democratic Presidents, and 
said to have oiiginated the phrase “Fifty-four 
forty or fight” during the Oregon boundary 
dispute In 1844 he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Con\ention held at Baltimore and 
secured the enthusiastic nomination of James K. 
Polk for the presidency by reading a letter from 
Andrew Jackson in w’^hich Polk was recommended 
for that office In 1853 Medary declined the 
position of United States Minister to Chile He 
was the last territorial Governor of Minnesota 
m 1857-58, was postmaster of Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1858, and was Governor of Kansas Territory 
111 1859-60, when he resigned to found the 
Crisis, w’hicli he continued to edit until his 
death The Ohio State fairs owe their origin 
largely to him He helped Samuel F B. Morse 
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in his struggle to make a success of the electric 
telegraph. The Democrats of Ohio erected a 
handsome monument to Medary’s memory at 
Columbus. 

]V[EDE, Joseph. See Meaj), Joseph. 

ECEDE^A (Lat., from Gk. Mi^deta, MSdeta). 
In Grecian legend, a famous sorceress, the 
daughter of .^etes, King of Colchis, and of the 
Oceanid Idyia, or of Hecate, and niece of Circe. 
On the arrival of the Argonauts (q.v ) at the 
couit of -^Eetes, in search of the Golden Fleece, 
she fell in love with Jason, aided him by her 
magic arts to perform the tasks set him, and 
finally to carry oil' the fleece. Pursued in her 
flight with the Argonauts by her father, she 
killed her brother Absyrtos and scattered the 
iraginents of his body on the sea. Since her 
fathei paused to gather up the remains, the 
Argonauts gained time for their escape On the 
leturn of Jason to lolcus, she aided him to take 
vengeance on Pelias, who had murdeied Jason’s 
parents. Having cut up an old sheep and boiled 
the pieces with magic heibs, she brought forth 
from the caldron a young lamb, an incident rep- 
resented not infrequently on Greek vases 8he 
then easily persuaded the daughteis of Pclias to 
cut their father in pieces, that by the same proc- 
ess he might regain his youth, but when they 
had yielded she refused to employ her art For 
this she and Jason were foi ced to flee to Corinth, 
where Jason repudiated Medea to marry Glauce, 
or Cieusa, the daughter of the King. Medea sent 
her rival a poisoned robe and crown, whereby 
both the princess and her father were dcstioyed 
To complete her revenge, she then slew the 
children she had borne Jason, and fled on her 
dragon chariot to Athens, \ihere she was le- 
ceived by King .^geus, to whom some said she 
bore a son, Medos On the arrival from Troizen 
of Theseus, the son of ^^geus, she plotted against 
his life, but w«is discovered, and with her son 
fled back to Colchis and restored her fath(*r to 
the throne, of winch he had been deprived by 
his brother Perses. Story said also that Medos 
gave his name to the Modes As a soiceress 
she seems, like Circe, immortal in some of the 
w^riters, while others regarded her as a heroine 
and united her to Achilles in the Elysian fields 
These outlines of the legend weie often very 
variously filled in, and it is clear that in the 
story many elements are combined. Much points 
to an original divinity sunk to heroine (she 
was honored as a goddess at Corinth), as is so 
often the case, and much also to an original 
good sorceress, a countei poise to the wicked 
Circe Medea was especially honored in Thessaly, 
the home of magic The attempts to interpret 
the myth in the light of natural phenomena 
(some scholars have regaided Medea as a moon 
goddess) cannot be regarded as successful The 
figure of Medea was a favorite one in art, es- 
pecially with the vase painters. The Corinthian 
episode is common on Roman sarcophagi. It 
attained especial prominence through the great 
tragedy Medea, by Euripides ( q v ) Medea’s 
story is told at length by Ovid, Metamorphoses, 
vii, 1-348, and Herotdes, xii Ovid also wrote 
a tragedy called Medea, as did Seneca the phi- 
losopher; of these the latter is extant, but the 
former is lost The story of Medea has been 
handled in modern times by T. Corneille and 
F. Grillparzer, and in an opera by Cherubini 
Consult. Leon Mallmger, Mddee 4tude sur la 
littdrature comparee (Pans, 1898) , the editions 
of the Argonauttca of Apollonius Khodius and 


of the Medea of Euripides, especially the edition 
of the latter by M. L Earle, pp. 32-62 (New 
York, 1904) ; the article “Medeia” in Friedrich 
Lubker, Reallexikon des klassischen Altei turns 
(8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

MEDEA. 1. A tragedy by Euripides rep- 
resented in 431 BC, when it obtained only the 
third prize. The delineation of the passionate 
heroine makes it one of the most famous of 
Greek tragedies. Euripides’ Medta was trans- 
lated into Latin by Ennius. 2 A play of con- 
bidcrable powei b^ Seneca, 1027 lines in length. 
It is only occabionally like the play of Euripides. 
It 18 distinguished by the beauty of its choral 
odes. 3. A tragedy by Richard Glover (1761). 

MEDECIN MADGBE LUI, mi'd’saN' mal'- 
gra' lwf», Le ( Fi , The Ph;^ sician in Spite of Him- 
self). A three-act farce comedy in prose by Mo- 
lieie, produced at the Palais Royal in 1666 The 
plot 18 taken from an old fabliau of the thir- 
teenth century, JjC mcdectn dc Bi ay or Le tnlain 
mxre The comedy w'as set to music by Gounod 
and presented at the Opi^ra Comique in 18J8. 
It w^as given in London as “Ihe Mock Doctor” 
in 1865. 

MEDECIN VOLANT, vftiaN', Le (Fr, The 
Fl 3 ung Doctor) A comedy by Moliere (KioJ)) 
ma'da' (Fr, MedVa) ITio title of 
seveial French tragedies inspiri‘d by the Medea 
of Euripides. 1 A pla}’^ by Jean de la I’eruse 
(l.').')3), a tianslation of Seneca’s version of the 
tiagedy. 2 A tragedy by Pieire Corn(*illc 
(163a), based on Euripides with an admixture of 
Seneca, but with a number of new’ minor chai- 
acters and w’lth variations in the details of the 
plot 3 A play by CU^ment (1770) which 
ellmlnate^ the tupcinatuial featuies 4 A play 
by Catulle Mendes, pioduced at the Renaissance 
in 1808 w’lth Sarali Bernhardt in the title role. 
It IS based on Eunpides and Seneca, w’lth modi- 
fi( ations ingeniously introduced 

MEDELLtN, ma'Da-lyen'. The capital of the 
Department of Antioquia, Colombia, situated 
between the ranges of the central and w’estern 
Cordilleias (^lap Colombia, B 2) It is a 
beautiful tow’n, and, its elevation being about 
5000 feet above bea level, the climate is pleasant 
Its streets aic bioad and stiaight and it has 
several parks and squares adorned w’lth hand- 
some buildings, among which are a number of 
churches, a high school, a museum, and a pub- 
lic library It has a college, a scminaiy, a 
school of mines, tw’o normal schools, and a 
number of piiA’ate schools The manufactures of 
the city include cloth and clothing, choco- 
late, matches, cigarettes, shoes, clocks, papei, 
and artich’S of gold and silver There are also 
a number of foundries It is a giow’ing com- 
mercial centie and is the residence of a United 
States consular agent. Medellin was founded in 
1674 Pop , 1912, 70,547. Consult Genso gen- 
eral de la repubhea de Colombia (Bogota, 1912). 

MEDES, medz See Media 

MEDFIELD. A tow n in Norfolk Co , Mass., 
18 miles by rail southwest of Boston, on the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
(Map Massachusetts, E 4). It contains the 
Medfield State Hospital. Tliere are manufacto- 
ries of straw hats and bricks. Medfield is the 
birthplace of Hannah Adams, the historian, who 
was one of the pioneer literary women of Amer- 
ica Pop., 1900, 2926, 1910, 3466. 

MEiyFOBD. A city, including the villages 
of Hillside, Glenwood, South Medford, Welling- 
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ton, and West Medford, in Middlesex Co , Mass., 
6 miles nortli by west of Boston, on the Mystic 
River and on the southern and western divisions 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad ( Map : Massa- 
chusetts, E 3 ) The city, which extends 4 
miles in length and breadth and occupies an 
area of about 8 square miles, is a popular 
residential suburb of Boston, and the seat of 
Tufts College (qv.) It has a public library, 
several historically interesting buildings, of 
which the old Cradock House, built in 1634, is 
said to be the oldest structure retaining its origi- 
nal form in the United States; Royall House; 
Middlesex Fells Park, Mystic Valley Parkway, 
Brooks Playstead, Salem Street Common, and sev- 
eral smaller parks, and scveial cemeteries, the 
largest of which, Oak Grove, contains about 34 
acres The principal manufactures include car- 
nages, bucks, machinery, chemicals, dyes, calico, 
etc The government is administered under the 
revised charter of 1903, which provides for a 
nia> or, elected every two years, a board of 
aldeiinen, consisting of 21 members, elected for 
OIK* year, seven of A^hom aie elected at large 
and 14 by wards, and subordinate administrative 
ollicials. The water works arc owned by the 
city. Pop, 1890, 11,079, 1900, 18,244, 1910, 
23,150; 1914 (U. S est.), 25,240; 1920, 39,038. 
Founded as Meadfoid by a company from Salem 
in 1630, Medford liecame a town in the follow- 
ing year and was chartered as a city m 1892 
Consult Usher, Hist )ty of the Town of Medford^ 
Mass. (Boston, 1886). ' 

MEDFOBD. A city in Jackson Co, Oreg, 
5 miles east of Jacksonville, on the Southern 
J’acific, the Pacific and Eastern, and the Rogue 
Rner Valley railioads (Map Oregon, C 5) It 
contains a Carnegie library, fine Federal and 
high -school buildings, the Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal, St Maiys Academy, city parks, a United 
States W eather Bureau station, and is adjacent 
to the picturesque Crater Lake, National Park, 
and Sugar Pine forests Pears and apples are 
gio\An in the surrounding region and shipped 
from Medford in laige quantities The water- 
supply system, comprising 28 miles of mains, 
and erected at a cost of $350,000, is owned by 
the municipality Pop, 1900, 1791; 1910, 8840, 
1914 (U S est), 12,490 
MED'HURST, Walter Hexry (1796-1857). 
An English Congregational missionary. He was 
boin in London and went, by appointment of the 
London Missionary Society in 1816, to Malacca 
as a missionary printer His fitness for the 
ministry induced the missionaries to ordain him 
in 1819, and he did good service in various 
Eastern fields, Malacca, Penang, Batavia, Para- 
pattan, and, from 1842 to 1856, at Shanghai. 
For SIX years he performed mission work in the 
interior of China amid much peril In 1847 
delegates from several stations convened in 
Slianghai for the revision of the New Testament 
In this work he was engaged until 1850, when 
he devoted his time to the Old Testament. In 
1857 he returned to England in impaired health 
and died three days after his arrival. He was 
well veised in the Chinese, Japanese. Javanese, 
and other languages, besides Dutch and French, 
in all of which he wrote His special works are 
An English and Japanese Vocabulary (1830), 
Dictionary of the Hokkten Dialect (1832), 
China: Its State and Prospects, with Especial 
Reference to the Diffusion of the Gospel ( 1838 ) , 
A Chinese and English Dictionary (1842-43), 
Chinese Dialogues (1844, new ed., 1861) ; Disser- 


tation on the Theology of the Chinese ( 1847 ) ; 
English and Chinese Dictionary (1847-48). 

MEDIA, me'dI-A.. A borough and the county 
seat of Delaware Co., Pa.. 12 miles west of Phila- 
delphia, on the Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington Railroad (Map Pennsylvania, L 8 ) . 
It IS finely situated in a fertile and picturesque 
region and is a popular residential suburb of 
Philadelphia and a summer resort. The Dcla- 
\rare County Institute of Science, founded in 
1833, has a valuable scientific library of 5000 
volumes, and there are a public library and a 
splendid county courthouse building. The water 
works are owmed by the municipality, also 
the street-lighting plant Media, first incor- 
porated in 1850, IS governed by a chief burgess 
and a town council. Pop., 1900, 3075; 1910, 
3562 

ME'DIA (Lat., from Gk from M^Sos, 

Medos, from OPers Mada, Mede) In ancient 
times, the name of the northwestern part of 
Iran, bounded by the Caspian Sea on the north, 
by Persia on the south, by Parthia on the east, 
and by Assyria on the west The northern por- 
tion of the country is very mountainous, the 
south IS a rich and fertile tract. Media cov- 
ered probaldy the present Persian provinces of 
Azerbaijan, Ghilan, Ardilan, and Irak-Ajemi, 
and the northern portion of Luristan. 

The Medians were in language, religion, and 
manners verv nearly allied to the Persians 
After thev had shakim oft the yoke of the As- 
syrians their tribes united, according to Herod- 
otus, about 708 B c under Deioces, wdiom later 
Persian tradition seeks to identify with Kai 
Kobad Deioces made Ecbatana (qv.) his 
ea]>ital He was succeeded bv his son Phraortes 
(647-625 BC), wdiose name has been brought 
into possible connection wuth the early history 
of Zoroastiianxsm The King who followed was 
his son Cyaxares, w’ho reigned 625-585 b c. 
(See Cyaxares I ) This monarch, in alliance 
wuth Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, over- 
threw the Assyrian Empire about 604 b c , spread 
the terror of his arms as far as Egypt and 
the faithest bounds of Asia Minor, and van- 
quished the brigand hordes of Scythia, who had 
extended their ravages to Syria He w^as suc- 
ceeded by his son Astvages (58.5-549), in whom 
the later tradition apparently wrongly seeks to 
recognize the t\rant Azh-dahak, or Azhi-dahaka, 
of Babylon, who w^as overthrown liy Cyrus 
(qv ) Persia now*^ became the mistress instead 
of the vassal of Media, and from this time the 
two nations are spoken of as one people. After 
the death of Alexander the Great ( 323 b c ) the 
new portion of Media became a separate king- 
dom, Media Minor, and existed till the time of 
Augustus, the other portion, under the name of 
M^ia Major, forming a part of the Syrian 
monarchy. Media was on seyeral occasions 
separated from Persia In 152 b c Mithridates 
I took Great Media from the Syrians and an- 
nexed it to the Parthian Empire, and about 36 
B G. it had a king of its own, named Artavasdes, 
against whom Mark Antony made war Under 
the Sassanian dynasty the whole of Media was 
united to Persia. It became, during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the stronghold 
of the Turcoman tribes Kara-Koinlu (Black 
Sheep) and Ak-Koinlu (White Sheep). 

In early times the Medes were a warlike race, 
possessed of an enthusiastic love of independ- 
ence, and distinguished for their skill with 
the bow. They were also celebrated for their 
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horsemanship, and it was from them that the 
Persians adopted this and other favorite exer- 
cises and acquirements. Media played an im- 
portant part in the early religious history of 
the East, when we consider that the Magi sprang 
from Media and Zoroaster probably arose there, 
although part of his activity is located in 
Bactria 

Bibliography. Jules Oppert, Le peuple et la 
longue des Mkdes (Pans, 1870) , A L Delattre, 
he peuple et Vemptie des Medes jusqu* a la fin du 
regne de Cyaxare (Brussels, 1883) , Z. A. Kago- 
zin, MedtOy BahyloUy and Persia (New Yoik, 
1888) ; Pr&§ek, Medien tend das Haus des Kyax- 
ares (Berlin, 1890) ; Ferdinand Justi, “Das 
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der iranischen Philologie, 11 (Stuttgart, 1904), 
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iBCE^DIANT (It wicdiawfc, from Lat medtare, 
to divide in the middle, from medius, middle). 
The third degree of the musical scale The chord 
of the mediant is the triad built upon the third 
degree. In mediaeval music, the tone that lies 
midway between the final and dominant. See 
Modes. 

MEDIASTINUM, me'di-as-tPniim. The space 
in the thorax between the lungs, divided by the 
heart into an anterior and a posterior portion. 
The anterior, which is the smaller, is occupied by 
the thymus gland, together with muscular and 
areolar tissues. The posterior or larger jiortion 
contains ceitain very important structures, viz., 
the aoita, thoracic duet, the (esophagus, trachea, 
the splanchnic nerv(*s and some lymphatic 
glands, together with the nerves and arteries 
supplying them A middle mediastinum, con- 
taining tlie heart and the origin of the great 
blood vessels and the bifurcation of the trachea, 
is sometimes described Tlie mediastinum is 
important suigically from its difficulty of ac- 
cess, the giave conditions sometimes developed 
in it and the difficulty of their diagnosis The 
most frequent diseases developing in the medi- 
astinum are inflammation and abscess, em- 
physema, aneurism, various tumors, tubeicular 
glands and syphilitic gummata Malignant 
growths in the mediastinum are apt to progress 
very rapidly, and in their early stages the 
diagnosis is obscure. In children an enlarged 
thymus gland may fill the anterior mediastinum, 
and in adults goitres sometimes extend into this 
space. The symptoms of growths in the 
mediastinum are those of mechanical pressure 
upon the important nerves, arteries, and other 
structures immediately adjacent Among th(>sc 
may be mentioned cough, ha'moptysis, severe 
neuralgic pains, and difficult breathing 

ME'DIATE (Lat. media tus, p p of wediate, 
to divide in the middle) Under the feudal sys- 
tem, and especially in Germany, a term applied 
to those lordships or possessions which were 
held by feudal tenure under one of the greater 
vassals, and so only mediately under the Em- 
peror as the supreme feudal lord The wars of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon resulted in 
many small German states being mediatired, 
i.e, annexed to larger ones When the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine was formed by Napoleon 
in 1806 many German cities and ecclesiastical 
as well as secular states were consolidated 

MEDIATE INFERENCE. See Logic 

MEDIATION. In intei national law the at- 
tempt of a friendly power or the sovereign of 
3 uch a power to compose differences which have 


arisen between two or more other powers. Me- 
diation must be distinguished from intervention 
by the fact that the latter is always an un- 
friendly or at least an unwelcome act, involving 
usually the employment of force or the threat of 
force. It should also be distinguished from 
good offices, which consist in suggestions or 
advice made to governments at variance with 
each other for the purpose of inducing them by 
negotiation or otherwise to adjust their differ- 
ences amicably, whereas mediation is more in 
the nature of a diplomatic intervention whereby 
the mediating power takes an active jiart in the 
controversy and, by submitting proposals on its 
own initiative to the powers at variance, by 
acting for both in the exchange of proposals and 
otherwise, seeks to compose and adjust the 
differences between tliem In the spring of 1915 
the good ofliceo of tlie United States were being 
exercised in the protection of the interests of 
enemy subjects in the several belligerent states 
of Europe The action of the Pope in suggesting 
the exchange of disabled prisoners of w^ar bv 
certain of the belligerent powers was also the 
exercise of his good offices The action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in bringing the governments of 
Russia and Japan to participate in the Peace 
Conference of Portsmouth in 1905, as w^cdl as his 
cooperation in securing the adoption of pro- 
posals on one side anci the other, w^as a good 
instance of mediation 

With the design of increasing the resort to 
mediation as a means of settling international 
differenc(»8 and of making the process more 
effective. The Hague conferences of 1899 and 
1907 Bouglit to regularize the proceduie and give 
it a defined status in international law" by lay- 
ing dowm certain rules for its use The pro- 
visions adopted are as follow"s 

“Jn case of serious disagreement or dispute, 
before an appeal to arms, the contracting pow(*i8 
agree to have recourse, so far as circumstances 
allow, to the good offices or mediation of one or 
more friendly pow-ers . Independentlv of 
this recourse, the contracting pow-ers deem it 
expedient and desirable that one or more pow’ers, 
strangers to the dispute, should, on their own 
initiative and as far as circumstances mav allow", 
offer their good offices or mediation to the states 
at variance . Powers, strangers to the dis- 
pute, have the right to offer good offices or 
mediation, even during the course of hostilitms 

“The exercise of this right can never be re- 
garded bv either of the parties at variance as an 
unfiiendly act 

“The part of the mediator consists in reconcil- 
ing the opposing claims and appeasing the feid- 
ings of resentment w"hieh may have arisen be- 
tween the states at variance ” ( Convention for 

the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
(1907), Articles 2, 3, and 4 ) 

The mediation contemplated by these pro- 
visions has come to be known as “special 
mediation ” In view" of the failure of the effoi t*^ 
made by Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign 
secretary, and by other friendlv powers to 
mediate between Austria-Hungary and Servia, 
and thus to avert the War of the Nations in 
the summer of 1914, it may be doubted w"hether 
The Hague provisions have accomplished their 
purpose of making mediation a leally effective 
means of adjusting seiious differences between 
nations. See International Law, and consult 
the authorities there referred to 
MEDIC, or Medicaoo. See Hedgehog Plant. 
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MEDICA^GO. A genus of annual or peren- 
nial leguminous plants of wide distribution, some 
of the species of which are valuable forage 
plants, as alfalfa, modick, bur clover, and snail 
clover. There are about 50 species of medi- 
cago, most of which are native of Europe. Asia, 
and western Africa There are about half a 
dozen species rather widely disseminated in the 
United States and since 1906 a number have 
been introduced from Russia and Siberia as for- 
age plants for the northern Great Plains region. 
Among the species so introduced are Medxcago 
falcata, Mcdwago ruthemca, Afedtcago platy- 
carpa, and Mcdicago media Some of these ap- 
pear (piite liardy and can grow with less rain- 
fall than others and as a consequence are con- 
sidered a valuable acquisition in the Dakotas 
and elsewhere See Medtck. 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, American An 
association organized in 1847, and having in 
1915 a membership of about 77,000, of whom 
42,6.10 arc fellows. Its annual sessions are held 
in the different large cities of the United States, 
but the headquarters are in Chicago, 111 , where 
the weekly Journal is published The business 
body, the house of delegates, is composed of 
150 members from the various State associations 
and from various branches of the Federal medi- 
cal service. The object of the association is to 
promote the science and art of medicine Its 
scientific w’ork is conducted through 15 sections. 

MEDICAL CODE. A collection of rules 
governing professional conduct, based upon medi- 
cal history and tradition The Code of Medi- 
cal Ethics v»as adopted m due form by the 
American Medical Association in 1847, and 
was ratified by all the legular State and terri- 
torial medical associations of the United States 
'1 he medical departments of the army, navy, and 
public-health service of the United States are 
lepresented b^ delegates at the meetings of the 
national association The articles of the code 
describe in detail the duties of physicians to 
their patients, the duties of physicians to each 
other and to the profession at large, the 
duties of physicians in regard to consultations 
and compensation, and the duties of the pro- 
fession to the public This code was in effect 
without change or amendment from 1847 to 
1903 — 56 years In 1882 the Medical Society 
of the State of New York refused to be governed 
by the medical code, especially the sections re- 
lating to consultations, and as a result its dele- 
gates were lefused admittance to the meetings 
of the American Medical Association To meet 
tlie situation thus created the New York State 
^ledical Association was founded as the con- 
stituent State body of the national association 
In 1902, at the annual meeting of the national 
body held at Saratoga, N Y., the delegation 
of the New York State Medical Association in- 
troduced a complete revision of the Code of 
Medical Ethics which modified the objectionable 
features of the article on consultations. The 
revision was unanimously adopted at the meet- 
ing in New Orleans the following year The re- 
Msion called for a change from the Code of 
Medical Ethics with its regulations and penal- 
ties to the Principles of Medical Ethics, which 
are suggestive and advisory The revision con- 
siders the American Medical Association as hold- 
ing a relation to its constituent State and terri- 
torial medical associations analogous to that of 
the United States through its Constitution to 
the several States and Territories. Large dis- 
VoL. XV.— 22 


cretionary powers are left to the respective 
State and territorial associations to form such 
rules governing the professional conduct of their 
members as they may consider proper, provided, 
however, that there shall be no infringement of 
the adopted ethical principles of the American 
Medical Association. The adoption of this re- 
vision resulted in the consolidation of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York and the 
New York State Medical Association under the 
name of the former and the plan of organization 
of the latter The revision under its new title, 
the Principles of Medical Ethics, was submitted 
on May 10, 1906, by order of the supreme court 
of the State of New York to a referendum vote 
of the full membership of the consolidated so- 
ciety By a vote of 3306 in the affirmative and 
197 in the negative the Principles of Medical 
Ethics became binding on the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, and thus ended a division 
of the medical profession in the State of New 
York which continued 24 years — from 1882 to 
1906. Consult Flint, Medical Ethics and 
Etiquette (New York, 1883), and Principles of 
Medical Ethics, issued by the American Medical 
Association ( Chicago, 1912) 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, United States 
Army. The medical department is charged with 
the duty of investigating the sanitary condition 
of the army and making recommendations 
thereon; of advising wuth reference to the 
location of peimanent camps and posts, the 
adoption of systems of water supply and puri- 
fication, and the disposal of waste; with the 
duty of caring for the sick and wounded, making 
physical examinations of officers and enlisted 
men, the management and control of military 
hospitals, the recruitment, instruction, and con- 
trol of the hospital corps and of the nurse corps 
(female), and furnishing all medical and hos- 
pital supplies except for public animals. In 
1915 the authorized strength of the medical de- 
partment, in time of peace, was 1 brigadier 
general, with the title of surgeon-general, 14 
colonels, 24 lieutenant colonels, 105 majors, 205 
captains, 254 first lieutenants (of whom 99 were 
first lieutenants of the medical reserve corps on 
active duty and 60 dental surgeons) ; total, 603 
commissioned officers The authorized enlisted 
strength (hospital corps) is 4012 men. Under 
an Act of Congress approved March 1, 1887, the 
enlisted men are not to be counted as a part of 
the strength of the army. In addition to the 
commissioned officers, civilian physicians and 
dentists may be employed as contract surgeons 
and acting dental surgeons under contracts en- 
tered into by or with the authority of the sur- 
geon-general of the army Of these there were 
16 contract surgeons and 40 acting dental sur- 
geons in 1915 

This department is also charged with the 
organization and training of the various units 
of the sanitary service required in the field in 
time of war The functions of the 8anitar\ 
service are as follows- (o) the institution of all 
practicable sanitary measuies, to the end that 
the fighting forces suffer no depletion in strength 
due to avoidable causes. (6) the temporary 
care and professional treatment of the sick and 
w-ounded and their transportation to accessible 
points where they are transferred with as little 
delay as possible to the line of communications, 
(c) the supply of the necessary sanitary equip- 
ment. In addition, the sanitary service is 
charged with the preparation and preservation 
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of individual records of sickness and injury in 
order that claims may be adjudicated with just- 
ice to the government and the individual. 

The personnel of the sanitary service in the 
zone of the advance may be classified into two 
general groups, as follows: first, that attached 
to organizations smaller than a brigade, which 
functions under the immediate orders of the 
organization commander and accompanies its 
unit into combat, second, that attached to the 
sanitary tram, ^\hich functions under the ordeis 
of the division surgeon in accordance A\itli such 
general or specific instructions as he may re- 
ceive from the division commander When 
necessary the sanitary personnel attached to 
organizations may be temporarily detached, in 
whole or part, and directed to operate with the 
sanitary tram 

Foi the relief, care, and evacuation of the sick 
and wounded in battle the sanitary service pro- 
vides, from front to rear, the following (a) 
first-aid packets carried on the person , ( 6 ) regi- 
mental aid stations as near the firing line as 
possible, (c) dressing stations m the immediate 
rear of the regimental aid stations, {d) a sta- 
tion for the slightly wounded , ( e ) field hospitals, 
located 3 or 4 miles from the battle field, to 
which the wounded are carried by the ambulance 
companies, (f) evacuation hospitals still fur- 
ther to the rear The services and equipment 
of the American National Red Cross Association 
are utilized under the immediate direction of 
medical officeis General hospitals, under the 
exclusive control of the surgeon -general of the 
army, aie located as follows Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark , Geneial 
Hospital, Fort Bavaid, N Mex , Ijctternian 
General Hospital, San Franeujco, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, 1) C 

The Army Medical School is located at Wash- 
ington, D C , and is organized under the super- 
vision of a board of four or more iiistriictors 
selected from ofliccrs of the medical dejiartment 
stationed in Washington and such assistant in- 
structors as may be required The senior officer, 
usually a colonel or lieutenant colonel, acts as 
commandant Student ofiicers are selected by 
the surgeon-general from medical officers, can- 
didates for appointment, and militia officers. 
The course of instruction is for eight months 
and includes lectures and practical instruction 
in the duties of medical officers in war and 
peace, military medicine, microscopy, sanitary 
and clinical, military surgery, the care of the 
wounded in war, and hospital administration, 
pathology, histology, bacteriology, and urinol- 
ogy, hospital -corps dull, first aid to wounded, 
X-ray work, equitation Consult. United States 
Army Regulations (Washington, 1913) and 
Field Service Regulations (ib, 1914) See CoN- 
TBACT Surgeon, Surgeon, Military; Hospital 
Corps, Hospital, Military Hospitals 

MEDICAL DEFABTMENT, United States 
Navy This comprises the Bureau of Medicine 
and Suigery of the Navy Department and the 
officers, men, and afifairs under its cognizance, 
including all matters pertaining to the health 
and hygiene of the personnel of the navy, naval 
hospitals, hospital ships, etc The chief of the 
bureau is selected from among the senior officers 
of the medical corps , he has the title of surgeon- 
general of the navy and the rank of rear admiral 
At or near each important naval station there 
is a naval hospital in charge of a medical di- 
rector, medical inspector, or surgeon There is 


also a hospital at the Naval Medical School 
( Washington, D. C ) and at Las Animas ( Colo ) . 
llie chemical laboratory and naval-supply depot 
is at New York The North Atlantic fleet is 
accompanied by a hospital ship commanded by 
a surgeon of the navy and in times of war there 
would be several such ships. On each vessel of 
the navy, except very small ones, there is at 
least one surgeon — on the larger ones two or 
three The personnel of the medical department 
18 made up of the medical corps, the medical 
reserve corps, the dental coips, the pharmacists, 
the nurse corps, and the enlisted men. In 1915 
the medical corps consisted of 17 medical di- 
rectors (rank of captain), 15 medical inspectors 
(rank of commander), 85 surgeons (lank of 
lieutenant eommandei), 154 passed assistant 
surgeons (rank of lieutenant), 41 assistant sur- 
geons (rank of lieutenant, junior grade), 20 
acting assistant surgeons (rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade), and 110 assistant suigeons (rank 
of lieutenant, lunior grade) of the medical re- 
serve coips. Candidates for the medical coips 
of the navy were formerly appointed directly to 
the medical corps from cimI life A candidate 
18 now first given a jireliminary examination 
for appointment as assistant surgeon in the 
medical leserve corps and, after taking the 
couisc at the naval medical school, comes up for 
final examination Should he jiass this he is 
appointed an ^assistant suigeon in the medical 
corps A candidate for the position of assistant 
surgeon must be not less than 21 nor more than 
30 years of age The services of the medical 
reserve corps, which are entirely without pay, 
arc rendered mainly in connection wuth leciuit- 
ing stations and naval liospitals A candidate 
for appointment in the reserve corps must be 
betw'een 22 and 45 years of age and a citizen of 
the United States He must be a graduate of a 
reputalile medical school legally authorized to 
confei the degree of doctor of medicine and must 
have qualified to practice medicine in t)ie State 
or Territory in which he resides Appointment 
to this corps 18 made by the President upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Na^y 
after the candidate has passed the pi escribed 
examinations Permission to appear for ex- 
amination must lie obtained by application to 
the Bureau of Navigation through tlie suigeon- 
general These examinations are conducted by 
officers of the medical corps of the navy 

The dental corps of the navy is under the 
cognizance of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery It consists of 1 dental surgeon, 28 acting 
assistant dental surgeons, and 11 assistant den- 
tal surgeons of the dental reserve corps , all 
have the rank of lieutenant, junior grade 

There are 14 chief pharmacists with the rank 
of ensign and 11 pharmacists with the rank of 
warrant officer The nurse corps (female) is in 
charge of a superintendent At each hospital 
there is a head nurse, or nurse in charge. Nui scs 
serve only in hospitals and on hospital ships 
On men-of-war the sick are nursed by hospital 
stewards and hospital apprentices See United 
States, Aoui/. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION. The earliest in- 
stitutions for the teaching of medicine were sit- 
uated in temples and groves dedicated to the 
worship of the deities who were supposed to 
preside over the health of their worshipers 
Thus, in Egypt the god Osiris and his wife Isis 
were the tutelary deities of the medical arts, and 
in Greece the god of health was .^sculapius 
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The temples were situated in the neighborhood 
usually of streams and springs which were sup- 
posed to possess healing properties. One of the 
most famous of these ancient temples was that 
situated on the island of Cos ; its most celebrated 
disciple was Hippocrates, who flourisht^d early 
in the fourth century b c. and whose teachings 
ruled medical science even to the close of the 
eighteenth century Throughout Italy the same 
methods prevailed, tlie Romans deriving most of 
their medical lore from Greek teachers Thus, 
Galen was a native of Pergamum, where there 
was a famous medical school in which he was 
educated His great woik as a teacher, however, 
was done in Rome Greek teachers were also 
resjionsible for the rise of the Arabian school of 
medicine In the sixth century a d the Nes- 
torians, being driven out of Syria because of 
tlieir heretical opinions, settled largely among 
the Arabs and transmitted to them their medical 
knowledge Ry this time the teacher of medicine 
A^as practically divorced from his religious func- 
tions, although CAcn down to the mediiPA^al period 
much of the medical learning of the world ap- 
pertained to the priesthood 

Tntil the time of the Renaissance the teach- 
ing (jf medicine in the mediaeval medical schools 
consisted almost solely in dissertations and lec- 
tures upon the writings of Hippocrates and 
Galen The dissection of the human body was 
only intermittently practiced In 1315 Mondino 
dissected in Bologna the cadavers of two AA’omen 
Master Albert, a lecturer in the same institution, 
dissected, in 1319, a body stolen from the ceme- 
teiy by the students Bertucci and Pietro de 
Angela, a little later, made systematic dissec- 
tions Rut, on the whole, anatomical science 
had made little advance 

Clinical teaching w’as on no better basis The 
onlv way in wdiicli the student received bedside 
instruction w^as through apprenticing himself 
to some practitioner and accompanying him on 
his rounds, or bv acting as his servant and as- 
sistant Although the great universities con- 
ferred degrees in course, theie were, neverthe- 
less, enormous numbers of quacks and charlatans 
who flourished in the absence of any efficient 
laws regulating the right of persons to practice 
the healing art 

In the Middle Ages the most famous of all 
the medical schools w’^as that of Salerno, near 
Naples, which ivas organized in connection with 
a monastery of Benedictine monks Its grad- 
uates were to be found teaching in all quarters 
of the globe, and its influence w^as widespread, 
not only at the period in which it flourished, 
but for many years subsequent Another cele- 
brated medical school w'as that of Montpellier 
in France The University of Paris w’as founded 
in 1205 and graduated very large classes Its 
graduates were held in high esteem. They were 
not allow^ed to practice surgery, and held prac- 
titioners of that art in the greatest contempt 
France, how^ever, was the pioneer in recognizing 
the necessity for a higher education of surgeons 
and for their elevation to a rank corresponding 
to that of physicians In surgical teaching the 
French were ahvays greatly in advance of other 
nations It was in the University of Pans, like- 
wise, that midwifery was first taught to classes 
of male students 

Among the most famous centres for medical 
teaching in the sixteenth century were the 
schools of Bologna, Padua, and Pisa in Italy. 
At the present time Italian physicians are doing 


a large amount of scientific research work. The 
facilities offered to students in their medical 
colleges, however, are not to be compared with 
those accorded by the other continental medical 
schools. In Germany there were numbers of 
universities with flourishing medical depart- 
ments at a very early period, among which may 
be mentioned Erfurt, Wittenberg, and Vienna. 
With the nineteenth century a new era dawned 
in German medicine To it more than to any 
other single nation is due the credit of the 
wonderful achievements of the present-day medi- 
cine Virchow, Koch, and the other distinguished 
occupants of professorial chairs have had in 
their classes and laboratories eager students 
from all over the w’orld A more general educa- 
tion and a larger acquaintance with the various 
branches of the natural sciences are required 
of the German medical student than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere, a term of five years is re- 
quisite to obtain the degree of M D. 

In England the teaching of medicine was 
established upon a scientific basis chiefly by the 
efforts of Thomas Linacre, who founded chairs 
for the teaching of medicine in the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. As physician to 
Henry VIII he possessed an extensive influence 
at court, and this he wielded to great advantage, 
inducing the King to take the power of licensing 
persons to practice medicine out of the hands of 
the bishops, and rendering it necessary for the 
candidates to pass an examination and receive a 
degree from one of the other of the two univer- 
sities In England, as in France, it was many 
years before the education of the surgeon was 
considered as of equal importance with that of 
the physician Until 1745 the surgeons were 
associated with the barbers in the corporation of 
the barber surgeons In that year they separ- 
ated, although it was not until more than 50 
years later that the Royal College of Surgeons 
was incorporated 

The medical profession in England consists of 
three classes first, physicians, who have re- 
ceived their degree from one of the universities, 
second, suigeons, who have graduated from one 
or anotlier of the schools which exist in connec- 
tion with the hospitals and third, apothecaries, 
who dispense their own drugs and aie generally 
considered as family physicians Dispensers 
like American apothecaries are in England called 
chemists The large hospitals in London have, 
in many instances, medical schools connected 
with them. Of the more prominent may be 
mentioned St Thomas’s, St Bartholomew, St. 
George’s, and Guy’s The course of instruction at 
these hospitals is three years; the teachers are 
the physicians and surgeons who 'serve the 
hospitals After passing the examinations at 
his medical school, in order to obtain authority 
to practice the graduate is obliged to pass an 
examination before a board composed of repre- 
sentatives of some of the leading medical socie- 
ties, such as the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons, or the Society of 
Apothecaries, or of some of the faculty of one 
of the universities 

The medical schools of Scotland are of great 
antiquity That of St. Andrews was founded in 
1411, and the University of Edinburgh dates 
back to the year 1582, although it was many 
years subsequent to this before medical teaching 
there was placed on a scientific basis. The 
latter university exerted an incalculable influ- 
ence on medical teaching in the United States, 
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owing to the large number of American students 
who attended its courses 

From a very early period in the history of 
North America public lectures on medical topics 
were given in various parts of the country. To 
Dr Cadwalladcr Colden is ascribed the credit 
of the first attempt to establish a systematic 
course on medicine in the Colonies. He tried to 
have the Assembly in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania pass an act imposing a tax upon every 
unmarried man for the purpose of supporting a 
“public physical lecture in Philadelphia ” Ilia 
efforts Avere fruitless. In 1730 Dr Thomas 
Cadwalladcr lectured on anatomy in Philadel- 
phia, and in 17.)2 Dr William Hunter, a cousin 
of the great John Hunter, lectured on anatomy 
at Newport, R T Dr Cliarles F AViossenthal, 
of Baltimore, delivered lectures on surgery m 
that city prior to tlie Revolution. 

The first medical school in the United States 
was founded by Drs John Morgan and William 
Shippen, Jr, in 1765, when thej' established a 
meclieal department of the College of Philadel- 
phia, which institution subsequcntl}'^ became the 
Uni\(»raity of Pennsylvania This was shortly 
follow^ed by the organization, in 1767, of the 
medical department of King’s College, New York, 
the lineal ancestor of Columbia University. 
Hansard Unii’crsity established its medical de- 
Xiartmcnt in 1782, and in 1898 a medical depart- 
ment was established by Dr Nathan Smith at 
Dartmouth College Previous to the foundation 
of medical schools the education of physicians 
in America had been entirely by means of the 
apprenticeship system, except when a young 
man possessed suHicient means to go abroad and 
study in the medical schools of Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, or the Continent. It has been estimated 
that at the outset of the War for Independence 
there were upward of 3500 practitioners in the 
Colonies, of whom not more than 400 had re- 
ceived medical degrees Most of the early teach- 
ers in American medical schools had been 
educated at the University of Edinburgh Tins 
led to a close perpetuation of the traditions of 
the medical school of Edinburgh in the C'nited 
States. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century it became customary for American phy- 
sicians desirous of studying abroad to take their 
postgraduate work in France In this Avay the 
teaching of Laennec, Trousseau, and aboAe all 
of the great Louis, became familiar to the Amer- 
ican profession and served to give an immense 
impetus to scientific medical work in the United 
States The most prominent medical colleges of 
the United States now require candidates for 
admission to possess a collegiate degree In 
1914 34 medical schools required as a minimum 
for entrance two or more years of work in a 
college of liberal arts in addition to a four-year 
high-school education , and five require, in addi- 
tion to a four-year high-school course, one year 
of college work in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
a modern language. See Medicai. Statistics 
In almost every State of the Union there arc 
now examining boards which hold periodical 
examinations, w^hich it is necessary for a physi- 
cian to pass before he can establish himself in 
practice in the State In 1875 there were no 
medical schools in the United States which re- 
quired even so much as a three years’ course 
In 1914 a four years’ course leading to tlie de- 
gree of doctor of medicine was the standard 
required for admission to membership in the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 


In the last 10 years there has been a marked 
reduction in the number both of medical colleges 
and of students. Colleges were decreased from 
165 to 101. The number of students fell from 
28,142 to 16,502, the number of graduates from 
5747 to 3594 This was in response to a move- 
ment for reform inaugurated by the American 
Medical Association Since the Civil War the 
number of colleges, many of them of low stand- 
ing, had multiplied so rapidly that by 1906 there 
vere more medical schools in the United States 
than in all other countries of the world com- 
bined In response to a widespread demand for 
reform many of the small colleges were induced 
to dissolve and many others meiged with 
stronger and better-equipped institutions Fin- 
ally the council on medical education created a 
standard classification of schools into giad(‘s 
denominated A, B, and C, according to the 
seventy of their entrance requirements, length 
of course, and the quality of teaching and equip- 
ment There was also a maiked tendency for 
independent medical colleges to afiiliate with 
universities and to establish closet relations 
with hospitals Three colleges recjuire a fifth 
year to be spent by the student as a hospital 
interne before conferring the degree f»f doctor of 
medicine Twenty-eight States now have m(*(lical 
schools as integral ji^irts of the State* university 
Twenty of these give a complete mc*dical train- 
ing and confer the degree of doctor of medicine 
and eight give only the fiist two yc^ais of the 
medical course. In 15 States no othei medical 
schools exist, this branch of education b(*ing 
entirely in charge of the State univ(*r8ity A 
similar arrangement went into effect in Alabama 
in 1915 

Medical Education of Women. The pioposi- 
tion to admit women into the medical profession 
met with bitter opposition, Ailiich lias gradually 
given way Although the Boston Homoeopathic 
School for Women w'as opened as early as 1818, 
the Association for the Advancement of the 
Medical Education of Women, organized some 
time afterward, first brought the subject cleaily 
to public attention The Woman’s Medic<il Col- 
lege at Philadelphia was opened in 1850, and 
graduated 18 students in 1914 The Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary was 
opened in 18(58 by Dr Elizabeth Blackwell and 
her Bister Emilv (qijv), the Infirmary for 
Women and Children having been in successful 
operation since its establishment by Dr Black- 
A\ell in 1853 The college A\as closed in June, 
1898, haMng fulfilled its mission Theie is a 
homoeopathic institution in New York. In 1014 
there weie only two medical colleges exclusively 
for women students, the necessity foi the exist- 
ence of such institutions having declined wutb 
the practice of accepting students of both sexes 
by most medical colleges In this year then* 
were over 54 coeducational schools Altogetlier 
there were 496 matriculants and 121 graduates 

Medical scliools for women have been founded 
by American women in Turkey, and 15 graduates 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia 
in 1884 were especially prepared for missionary 
work in foreign lands One of the first female 
practitioners in England was Dr Elizabeth 
Blackwell, who settled in London in 1868 and 
became connected wuth the Woman’s Medical 
College there As late as 1867 the Apothecaries’ 
Society passed resolutions excluding women 
from examinations for degrees The admission 
of women to the University of Edinburgh led to 
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open Tiots among the students. The ^‘enabling 
bill,” giving permission to medical schools and 
societies to grant qualifications for the registra- 
tion of physicians without regard to sex, was 
passed by Parliament in 1876, King's and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Dublin, and the 
London Unl^erslty threw open their doors to 
women soon afterward, and a preparatory medi- 
cal school in London annually recruits the num- 
ber of female matriculates in these institutions 
Ihere aie dispensaries at London, Leeds, and 
Bristol sujier 111 tended by female physicians; and 
Queen Victoria dining her reign interested hei- 
self in behalf of medical missions carried on by 
Englishwomen in the East. The faculty of 
nK'dicine at Pans has given a number of diplo- 
mas to women, as ha^e the universities of Bern, 
Zuiich, and CJeneva The first woman medical 
graduate in Gel many w^as Mrs Dorothea Chris- 
tiana Erxleben, who received the medical degree 
from the University of Halle in 1754, upon rec- 
ommendation by Frederick the Great in a royal 
deciee But medical colleges in Germany were 
closed to women till 1900, w^hen by a decision of 
tlie German Fedeial Council female medical 
students were entitled to be admitted to the 
state examinations in medicine Heidelberg 
I iineisity opened its doors to women in 1900 
There are medical courses foi w’omen at the 
Carolinian institutions at Stockholm and at Up- 
sala The Spanisli universities of Madiid, Val- 
ladolid, and Baicelona extend the same privi- 
leges The War Department of the Russian 
go\einment founded a medical school for women 
at St Petersburg, a similar institution is now 
open at Moscow All the medical societies in 
the United States and many in foreign countries 
admit female physicians to their congresses and 
discussions For a complete presentation of 
medical education, consult “Medical Colleges of 
the U^nited States” in the Journal of the Amer\~ 
caa Medical Association (Chicago, 1914) See 
Mfdical Statistics 

MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. See Electkic- 
ITY, Medical I'ses of 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

See Sciiooi s, Medical Inspection of. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, or Foren- 
sic Medicine The application of medical 
science to the elucidation of legal questions 
w’liich have a medical aspect Although the 
principles of medical jurisprudence engaged the 
attention of the oailiest lawmakers, Germany is 
giv(‘n the credit of first providing by law for the 
examination of medical witnesses This law was 
enacted in 1532 during the reign of Charles V 
and provided that in every case where death had 
been brought about by violence the opinion of 
physicians should be sought. It w^as not until 
the nineteenth century that forensic medicine 
developed any importance In 1807 the Medico- 
Legal Society of the city and State of New York, 
the first of its kind, was organized At the 
present time there are many sucli societies both 
in America and Europe The questions included 
in modern medical jurisprudence are divided by 
Godkin into five general classes . ( 1 ) those aris- 
ing out of sex relations, as impotence and 
sterility, pregnancy, legitimacy, and rape; 
(2) injuries inflicted on the living organism, as 
infanticide, wounds, poisons, injuries, and death 
from violence, (3) questions arising out of 
disqualifying diseases, as the different forms of 
mental alienation, (4) those arising out of de- 
ceptive practices, as feigned diseases; (5) ques- 


tions of a miscellaneous nature, as age, identity, 
presumption of seniority, and life assurance 
Writers on medical evidence hold that all testi- 
mony of a medical witness is expert evidence, 
but it admits of classification into (1) ocular 
evidence, which embraces such facts as may be 
observed in the oidinary attendance upon a 
patient, and (2) expert evidence, which includes 
evidence bearing on such cases as those in which 
a piactitioner is required to give testimony 
based on a hypothetical statement propounded 
at a trial, or wheie lie is called upon to testify 
as to the mental or physical condition of an 
individual examined by him for this special 
purpose. 

In criminal trials in the United States each 
side hires its own experts, and, owing to the 
use of hypothetical questions and the advocate's 
eliciting only part of the truth, the spectacle is 
often presented of equally competent medical 
experts flatly contradicting each other The 
effect which this has had in casting doubt upon 
the value of expert opinion, and the dissatisfac- 
tion to which it has given rise in the minds of 
judges, juries, and experts themselves, have led 
to numerous plans for remedj’ing this defect in 
the present system of calling expert witnesses 
by establishing a class of official experts; but 
most of these plans conflict wuth one or all of 
the fundamental principles of the common law 
relating to the conduct of criminal tiials* that 
the court shall be the sole judge of the law, that 
the jury shall pass upon facts, and that the 
defendant shall have the right to present any 
proper e\idence on his own behalf 

In France experts are generally selected from 
a list of official specialists, termed experts asser- 
mentis, and if the parties cannot agree upon 
the experts, the court appoints them. The court 
may order an investigation and report by experts 
whenever necessary, and tlie order contains a 
statement as to the exact object of the investiga- 
tion and appoints a referee or juge commxssaire. 
Barristers, or aiocats, do not appear before the 
experts; but the parties are represented by 
solicitors, or aiouds, or sometimes by persons 
special^ skilled in the matter under investiga- 
tion The repoit must be signed by all the ex- 
perts (who are three in number), the reasons 
for any dissenting opinion being embodied in the 
report The ludges, how^ever, are not bound by 
the report if it is contrary to their convictions 

In Germany oflicial experts are scientifically 
trained in medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, and 
must pass an examination in their specialties 
of medical jurisprudence befoie the supreme 
board of the state Every district has its expert 
governmental physician or surgeon. A medical 
college is selected in each piovince, to which 
appeal may be made wdien experts differ, and 
there is a final appellate court for the whole 
state to which further appeal may be made. 
Professional experts are paid by the government, 
are dependent upon neither side for compensa- 
tion, and are given the preference in trials where 
their special knowledge is rcxjuired; but the 
calling of outside experts is not thereby pre- 
cluded. After the issues are determined upon 
which expert testimony is sought the parties 
may agree upon the experts and the court may 
appoint them. The court may limit the number 
of experts, or may submit to the parties tlic 
names of a number of experts, permit each side 
to challenge a certain number, and appoint those 
remaining. 
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The plan suggested by Sir James Stephen in 
his History of the Criminal Law of England^ 
and used for some years in Leeds, has given 
much satisfaction Under this plan, which re- 
quires a high standard of professional honor 
and knowledge, medical men lefuse to testify 
unless before doing so they can meet in confer- 
ence with the experts of tlie opposing side and 
have an exchange of views As a result it is 
stated that at Leeds medical witnesses are rarely 
cross-examined, and often they are called on one 
side only 

Consult Medical SerialSy with Bihhography 
of Medical Jurisprudence, published by the New 
Yoik State Library (2d ed , Albany, 1910), J 
J license, Textbook of Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology (8th ed , Philadelphia, 1911); Rob- 
ertson, Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, Toxi- 
cology, and Public Health (2d ed , London, 1913) , 
Brothera, A i^tatement of the Law of Forensic 
Medicine (St Louis, 1914). See Evidence: 
Bloodstains, Homicide, Infanticide; Insan- 
ity 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. See Medical Educa- 
tion. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Netley. An establish- 
ment at Netley, near Southampton, England, for 
the technical education of medical oilicers for 
the British and Indian military service Can- 
didates are examined competitively in the ordi- 
nary sub]ects of professional knowledge, and, 
passing satisfactorily through that ordeal, are 
then required to attend for six months at the 
Military Medical School, where they go through 
practical courses of military hygiene, military 
and clinical-militaiy surgery and medicine, and 
pathology with nioibid anatomy There is a 
training school for army nurses in connection 
with the hospital at Netley, vihore women enlist 
for life or during competency for work in army 
hospitals, in the field, or in foreign lands in care 
of the sick soldiery 

MEDICAL STATISTICS of the United 
States In the Ignited States of America, in- 
cluding the Pliilippme Islands, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Canal Zone, there were, 
in 1914, 138,443 physicians The population of 
the TTnited States alone was approximately 
100,000,000 The United States has one physi- 
cian to eveiy 600 to 650 people, while the normal 
pioportion of physicians to population in the 
leading nations of Europe is one to every 1500 
to 2500 people The figures given for the United 
States do not include the osteopaths, Christian 
Scientists, and other so-called drugless prac- 
titioners scarcely found in other countries In 
1914 there were 101 medical colleges and schools 
in the United States, with 16,502 students and 
7411 instructors Of the 101 schools 87 are 
regular or nonsectarian, 10 are homoeopathic, 4 
are eclectic; 54 are coeducational and 2 are 
colleges solely for women There were also 17 
postgraduate medical schools The graduates in 
1914 numbered 3320 nonsectarian, 154 homoeo- 
pathic, and 70 eclectic, in all 3594. The status 
of medical colleges and schools in the United 
States IS determined by the rating accorded 
them in the third classification of the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association Statistics published in 1914 show 
a decrease during the last decade of about 35 
per cent in the number of medical colleges and 
corresponding reductions in the number of stu- 
dents and graduates See Medical Education. 

MEDICI^ ma^dS-che, The. The most cele- 


brated family of the Floientine Republic The 
Medici 01 ^ ed then earliest distinction to the 
success with w'hich they had pursued various 
branches of commerce and the liberal spirit in 
which they devoted their wealth to purposes of 
general utility From the thirteenth century 
the Medici took part in all the leading events 
of the Republic From the time when Salvestro 
de' Medici attained the lank of gonfalomere in 
1378 the family rose lapidly to preeminence, the 
foundation of its greatness being especially due 
to Giovanni, who died in 1429, leaving to his 
sons, Cosimo and Lorenzo, a heritage of wealth 
and honors hitherto unparalleled in the Republic 
With Cosimo (1389-1464), on whom was grate- 
fully bestowed the title of “Father of his Coun- 
try,” began the glorious epoch of the Medici; 
while fiom Lorenzo was descended the collateral 
branch of the family, which in the sixteentli 
century obtained absolute sway ovei luscany 
Cosimo’s life, except during a short period, w’hen 
the Albizzi and other families reestablished a 
successful opposition against the policy and 
credit of the Medici, was one uninterrupted 
course of prosperity At once a munificent 
patron and a successful cultivator of art and 
literature, he did more than any soveieign in 
Europe to revive the study of the ancient 
classics and to foster a taste for mental culture. 
He assembled about him learned men of every 
nation and gave liberal support to numerous 
Greek scholars, and by his foundation of an 
academy for tlie study of the philosophy of 
Plato, and of a libiary of Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental manuscri])t8, he inauguiated a new (*ra 
in modern learning and art Ilut, though he re- 
tained the fornLs of the Republic, and nominally 
confided the executive authority to a gonfalonie) e 
and eight prtoii, or senators, he totally extin- 
guished the freedom of Florence, 

His grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent 
(1449-92), became the virtual head of the Flor- 
entine state in 14G9 In 1478 the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi nearly succeeded in overthrowing the 
Medici Lorenzo s brother Giuliaiio w^as slam 
and he himself barely escaped The result of the 
conspiracy w^as to give Lorenzo a firmei hold 
upon the state He pursued with signal success 
the policy of his family, which was to win the 
favor of the lower classes and thoieby make 
absolute their own power He encouraged liter- 
ature and the arts, employed learned men to 
collect choice books and antiquities for him from 
every part of the known world, establislied print- 
ing presses in his dominions, founded academies 
for the study of classical learning, and filled 
his gardens with collections of the remains of 
ancient art When, liowever, his munificence 
and conciliatory manners had gained for him 
the affection of the higher and the devotion of 
the lower classes, he lost no time in breaking 
dowm the forms of constitutional independence 
that he and his predecessors had hitherto suf- 
fered to exist Some few Florentines, alarmed 
at the progress of the voluptuous refinement, 
which was smothering every spark of personal 
independence, tried to stem the current of cor- 
ruption by an ascetic severity of morals, which 
gained for them the name of piagnom, or weep- 
ers. Foremost among them was the Dominican 
friar Girolamo Savonarola ( q.v. ) , whose eloquent 
appeals to the people in favor of a popular and 
democratic form of government and a life of 
asceticism threatened for a time the overthrow 
of the Medici. Lorenzo achieved some reputa- 
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tion in belles-lettres We have from him poems 
of many kinds, lyric, moral, dramatic, and de- 
scriptive His Vansoni and Sonctti are love 
poems, to which he added a prose commentaiy 
A true feeling for nature appears in the Caccta 
del falcone, and a rather pleasing picture of 
rural life is to be found in his Nencia da Bar 
benno A dramatic composition of a kind held 
in favor at the time is the Rappresentazionc di 
Santi Qtovanm e Pctolo (pei formed in 1489) 
Like so many writers of the period, he culti- 
vated the form of the ballata or dance song 
He wrote also a number of canti cama8<nale8chi^ 
or carnival songs. The religious spirit prevails 
in his Laudt spirituah His love poetry is the 
best of all that he produced, and the most dis- 
tinctive chaiacteristic in it is the note of 
melancholy ^ L 

PiETBO (born in 1471), who succeeded his 
father Loienzo in 1492, possessed neither capacv 
ity nor prudence, and in the troubles which the 
ambition of her princes and the undue use of the 
temporal power of the popes brought upon Italy, 
by plunging her into civil and foreign war, he 
showed himself treacherous and vacillating, alike 
to friends and foes When Charles VIII of 
France, in 1494, marched into Italy in order 
to achieve the conquest of Naples, Pietro, in 
hopes of conciliating the pow^erful invader, lias- 
tended to meet the troops on their entrance into 
the dominions of Florence, and surrendered to 
Charles the fortresses of Leghorn and Pisa, 
which constituted the keys of the Republic. The 
magistrates and people, incensed at his perfidy, 
drove him from Florence and formally deposed 
the familv of Mediei from all participation m 
power Pietro lost his life in the battle of the 
Garighano in 1503 while fighting in the French 
ranks. In 1512 the Medici were reinatat(*d in 
Florence, and the elevation of Giovanni de’ 
Medici to the papal chair, under the title of 
Leo X (1513-21), completed the restoration of 
the family to their former splendor. The ac- 
cession of Giulio de’ Medici to the pontificate as 
Clement VII (1523-34), the marriage of Catli- 
arine, the 'granddaughter of Pietro, to Henry II 
of Fiance in 1533, and the military power of 
the cadet branch (descended from a younger 
brother of tlie “Father ot his Country”) widened 
the role which the Medici weie enabled to play 
Expelled from Florence in 1527, they w^ere re- 
instated, and this time permanently, in 1530, 
by the combined forces of the Empeior Charles 
V and Pope Clement VII The Florentines were 
foiced to accept as their ruler a w^orthlcss 
prince, Alessandro de’ Medici, a natural son of 
Lorenzo II (the father of Catharine), who was 
invested with the ducal dignity. On his death 
by assassination without direct heirs, in 1537, 
Cosimo I, the descendant of a collateral branch, 
was raised to the ducal chair. Cosimo, known 
as the Great, possessed the astuteness of char- 
acter, the love of elegance, and taste for litera- 
ture that had distinguished his great ances- 
tois; but none of their frank and generous 
spirit. He founded the academies of painting 
and of fine arts, made collections of paintings 
and statuary, published magnificent editions of 
his own works and those of others, and en- 
couraged trade, for the protection of which he 
instituted the ecclesiastical Order of St. Stephen. 
He was implacable in his enmity and did not 
scruple to extirpate utterly the race of the 
Stroxzi (q.v ), the hereditary foes of his house. 
His acquisition of Siena gained for him in 


1569 the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany from 
Pius V He died in 1574, leaving enormous 
wealth and regal pow'er to his descendants, who, 
throughout the next half century, maintained 
the liteiary and artistic fame of their family 
In the seventeenth century the race rapidly de- 
generated, and after several of its representatives 
had suffered themselves to be made the tools 
of Spanish and Austrian ambition, the dynasty 
of the Medici became extinct with Giovanni 
Gastone, who died in 1737 In accordance with 
the stipulation of the Peace of Vienna, the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany passed to the house of 
Loiraine. The name of the Medici family was 
kept alive by a house which pretended to have 
emanated from it in the thirteenth century, 
and which acquired the Principality of Ottojano 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. To 
this house belonged Luigi de’ Medici (1760- 
1830), Duke of Sarto, known as the Chevalier 
de* Medici He w^as a minister of Ferdinand 
I and Francis 1 of the Two Sicilies, and died 
while vnsiting Madrid in 1830. 
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MEDICI, Tombs of the The burial place 
of the Medici .familv m the new sacristy of the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence. It contains 
Michelangelo’s statues of Giuliano and Lorenzo 
de* Medici, the former represented as a general 
of the Church, the latter in deep meditation 
The saicophagus of Giuliano is adorned by the 
famous sculptures of Day and Night, and that of 
Lorenzo by those of Evening and Dawn. The 
work was left unfinished in 1534 

MEDICI, Villa. See Villa Medici. 

MEDICINA, ma'de-che'na. A town in the 
Province of Bologna, Italy, 15 miles east of the 
city of Bologna. It is situated in a low-lying 
region which is extensively cultivated It has 
some manufactures, and trades in grain, wine, 
and mineral waters. Pop. (commune), 1901, 
12,535; 1911, 13,632. 

MEDICINAL (mg-dls^-nal) PLANTS. 
Plants of which some part or product is used 
in medicine Consult White, Materia Mediea 
(London, 1914) 

MEDICINE (OF medicine, Fr. m6decme, 
from Lat. medicina, medicine, from medicinus, 
relating to a physician, from medicus, physician, 
from medere, Av. mad, to heal), History of. 
While medical practice, in an elementary form, 
is probably' as old as man, the oldest records of 
medical matters extant are those of Egypt. 
Most of our knowledge of Egyptian medicine is 
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derived from the Greeks, but recent discoveries 
of ancient papyri and better methods of de- 
ciphering inscriptions have yielded much origi- 
nal information. The Papyrus Ebers dates from 
about the sixteenth century BC., and much of 
the learning therein recorded had been tradi- 
tional for centuries. Certain facts concerning 
Egyptian medicine are well established. This 
art, as most others, was vested in the priests, 
there was an extensive formulary, combined 
with many ceremonial rites, piactice was widely 
specialized — there were physicians, gynecologists, 
veterinarians, and military surgeons; but there 
was nothing like progress from one age to 
another Egyptian medical lore was preserved 
in the last six volumes of the Sacred Book 
These treated of anatomy, general diseases, in- 
struments, remedies, diseases of the eye, and 
diseases of women, and in completeness and ai- 
rangement rival the Hippocratic collection, 
which they antedate by a thousand years. 

The Hebrews derived tlieir medical knowledge 
from Egypt, and are chiefly remarkable for their 
thorough conception of the value of public 
hygiene and sanitation, of which systems they 
may be considered the originators In the early 
days of the existence of the Hebrew nation dis- 
ease was looked upon as a punishment for sin, 
and the Lcvites were the sole practitioners. 
Latei in their history the Jews received the im- 
press of Assyrian, and later still of Greek, 
thought After two captivities we find a class 
of temple physicians and special surgeons, and 
in the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era there were communal or city physi- 
cians who were held in high esteem Jewish 
medical records embraced in the Talmud (qv.) 
show the Jewish physicians had, like the 
Egyptian, little knowledge of human anatomy, 
that their surgery was crude, and that no 
operations in midwifery were performed. 

The Vedas ( q v. ) , the sacred books of India, 
show that medicine as a separate science was in 
that country very ancient. The Indian physi- 
cians combined a close observation of pathologi- 
cal phenomena with a genius for misinterpreta- 
tion, so that their study availed them little 
Demonology played a large part in their prac- 
tice and belief Physicians were drawn from the 
highest caste (the Brahmans), and long train- 
ing, decorum, and piety were required of them. 
Their therapeutic methods embraced diet, bath- 
ing, and innumerable drugs. 

The origin of Chinese medicine is lost in tra- 
dition and fable. The Chinese attributed the in- 
vention of medicine to the Emperor Hwang-ti, 
who was supposed to have lived about 2687 bc 
T hey had elaborate rules for noting the pulse, 
and a portentous array of curious remedies, 
drawn from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. They knew no anatomy, and their 
surgery was of a barbarous type. No bloody 
operations were performed, but cupping, acu- 
puncture (qv.), plasters, and fomentations 
were used. Medical practice was entirely un- 
regulated Chinese medicine remained practi- 
cally unchanged until recent years, when the 
medical missionaries introduced modern meth- 
ods. 

It is Greece that furnishes us with the most 
interesting and significant remains of the his- 
tory of medicine during antiquity. Chiron 
(q.v.), the Centaur, is fabled to have introduced 
the art of healing into Greece and to have been 
the preceptor of .Esculapius (q.v.), who was 


as eminent among the Greeks as was Hermes in 
Egypt Some scholars consider them identical 
The followers of .^sculapius, early formed a 
separate cult or worship, "i^ey had temples 
situated in groves and near ^rings, where heal- 
ing was practiced and instrifction given. Treat- 
ment consisted of the interpretation of dreams, 
propitiatoiy sacrifices, the oflering of votive 
tablets, etc., but dieting, pure air, temperate 
living, and bathing also had their part in the 
cure, together with frictions, emetics, and j)iir- 
gatives The system finally degenerated into 
mere mysticism, and by the time of Hippocrates 
only the superstitious resorted to it. Besides 
the temple medicine there were gymnasia, older 
even than .^sculapius, each of which had its 
gymnastarch or director, a gymnast, under him, 
who directed the treatment of the sick, and 
\atrohptcs, who anointed, gave massage, bled, 
and dressed wounds and ulcers. 

The period prior to the dispersion of the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras (qv ) (c500 bc) is 

sometimes called the sacred period of medicine 
It was followed by the philosophical period, in- 
separably linked with the name of TTippociates 
( q V. ) ( 460-c 357 B.c ) , the first great a])Ostle 
of rational medicine He classified diseases into 
epidemic, endemic, and sporadic, he wrote ex- 
tensively on surgery (though ignorant of dis- 
section), on obstetrics, hygiene, regimen, and on 
climatic influences, and his works display an 
immense range of knowledge and liigh powers 
of desciiption 

From the time of Hippocrates, for several cen- 
turies, we find medical beliefs crystallizing about 
several schools or systems The Dogmatic, or 
rationalistic, school of Hippocrates, founded by 
his sons, Thcssalus and Draco, and his son-m- 
law, Polybius, based its principles of practice 
on theories derived from knowm facts and obser- 
vations, and regarded maladies as units from 
their beginning to their teimination, 1 e., they 
recognized diseases as distinct entities The 
Empirics, on the other hand, taught that reme- 
dies could only be suggested by expei lence 
Their school was founded, according to Celsiis, 
by Serapion, a pupil of Herophilus, mentioned 
later in this article. The Methodists occupied 
a position somewhere between the Empirics and 
Dogmatists, and the Eclectics chose, or pietended 
to choose, from each system what suited them, 
and adhered to none. 

The philosophic period ended and the anatomic 
period began with the foundation of the Alex- 
andrian Library, after the death of Alexander 
the Great, by Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants. 
This was in *320 b c., and the centre of medical 
thought and teaching was now shifted to Alex- 
andria. Here the Ptolemies gathered about them 
the learned men of the day Although Egyptian 
prejudice was strong against it, Ptolemy en- 
couraged dissection of the human body. Among 
the famous teachers of Alexandria were Heroph- 
ilus and Erasistratus (q.v.). The former is 
supposed to have been the first to dissect a 
human body, and between them they made many 
notable discoveries, concerning the structure of 
the brain, eye, heart, and intestinal canal Erasis- 
tratus died about 280 bc During this period 
medical thought was practically divided into 
two schools, the Dogmatist and Empiric. 

The first native Roman writer on medicine 
was Celsus (qv.), born at about the time of 
Christ His work, De Medicina, gives a sketch 
of the history of medicine up to his time and 
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the state in which it then existed. He followed 
the teachings of Hippocrates and exercised a 
dominant influence until Galen (q.v.) (130- 

C.201 ) totally supplanted him. Galen wrote 
over 100 works, some of them on anatomy He 
described every bone in the human body, and 
the functions of the muscles, he recognized two 
kinds of nerves — those of sensation, which he 
thought came from the brain, and those of mo- 
tion, which he believed to originate in the spinal 
marrow. He divided the body into the cranial, 
thoracic, and abdominal cavities, whose piopcr 
envelopes he described. Galen strove to po]ni- 
larize the study of anatomy, with but little suc- 
cess, and with his death came the end of the 
anatomical period and the end for several cen- 
turies of medical progress 

The first names of any renown that occur after 
the death of Galen are those of Oribasius, Alex- 
ander of Tralles, .i^tius, and Paulus ^gineta, 
who fiourished between the fourth and seventh 
centuries. , They were all zealous Galenists. 
With the death of Paulus the Greek school may 
be said to have ended, for after his time no 
works of merit were written in this language 

Arabian medicine was an offspring of the 
Greek, through the Nestorian monks, who set- 
tled in Persia and Arabia in the sixth century 
and established many schools of learning. Frag- 
ments of the sect still remain in these countries. 
By the seventh century Arabian physicians were 
in high repute The "earliest Arabic writer on 
medicine was Ahrum, who was contemporary 
with Paulus , but the most celebrated physicians 
of this school were Rhazes, who lived in the 
ninth century and was the first to describe 
smallpox, Avicenna (qv.), of the eleventh cen- 
tury, whose Canon Medtctnm embraced all that 
A^as then known of medicine and the collateral 
sciences , Albucasis, whose works on surgery 
were the standard for several centuries; Aven- 
zoar, and Averroes, who lived in the twelfth 
century and was equally celebrated as a physi- 
cian and a philosopher The works of Hippoc- 
i.ites and Galen, which, together with those of 
Aristotle, Plato, and Euclid, were translated 
into Arabic in the ninth century, formed the 
basis of their medical knowledge, but the Ara- 
bian physicians did good service to medicine 
by introducing new articles from the East into 
the European materia medica, e g., rhubarb, 
cassia, senna, and camphor, and in making 
knowm the first elements of pharmaceutical 
chemistry, such as distillation and the methods 
of obtaining various metallic oxides and salts. 
During this period that part of Europe not in 
the hands of the Saracens was subjected to 
successive invasions of northern barbarians, and 
medicine, as other arts, was at a standstill. 
There was a brief period of quiet during the 
reign of Charlemagne, when medical practice 
seems to have again passed into ecclesiastical 
control, and from the ninth until the thirteenth 
century the Jews (who acquired their learning 
from the Saracens) shared with the clergy the 
art of healing. 

Upon the decline of the Saracenic universities 
of Spain, which may be dated from the death 
of Averroes, the best medical teaching was to 
be found in Italy, where the school of Salerno 
became celebrated. It was gradually eclipsed in 
its turn by the rising fame of other medical 
schools at Bologna, Vienna, Paris, Padua, and 
elsewhere. Contemporary with Mondino lived 
Gilbert, the first English medical writer of note , 


and the prior century gave birth of Linacre 
(q.v.), who studied at the continental univer- 
sities and subsequently founded the London Col- 
lege of Physicians. It was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury that the sect of chemical physicians arose, 
who maintained that all the phenomena of the 
living body may be explained by the same chemi- 
cal laws as those which rule inorganic matter. 
The chemical school, with Paracelsus (q.v.) at 
their head, did nothing to advance medicine ex- 
cept to introduce into the materia medica sev- 
eral valuable metallic preparations. During 
this period many new diseases were recognized 
and described. 

In the sixteenth century the study of human 
anatomy was first fairly established by the 
labors of Vesalius (qv ), and in this century 
and the following we meet with the names of 
many physicians whose anatomical and physio- 
logical studies materially advanced medical 
science. This was the epoch of Eustachio (q.v.), 
Fallopio (q.v ), Assellius, Harvey (qv.), Rud- 
beck, Bartholin, Glisson, Sylvius, Willis, Bel- 
lini, and others. Ambroise Par6 (1517-90) 
made important additions to surgical knowledge 
and technique The Csesarian operation, which 
had been known among the Greeks and Romans, 
was revived. Malpighi (qv.) and Grew founded 
the cell doctrine Besides many discoveries in 
minute anatomy, made possible by the invention 
and gradual improvement of the microscope, the 
materia medica was enriched by the addition of 
Peruvian bark, or cinchona, by the Countess 
Chmchon in 1632. The seventeenth century is 
also marked by great advance in obstetrics ; 
medical jurisprudence had its beginning about 
this time, and bedside or clinical teaching was 
introduced. Chemistry was now becoming dis- 
tinct from alchemy and advancing to the dig- 
nity of a science, and an alliance between its 
principles and those of physiology was formed, 
which resulted in a new sect of chemical physi- 
cians, quite distinct, however, from the sect 
represented two centuries previously by Para- 
celsus. These chemical physicians believed that 
diseases were referable to certain fermentations 
which took place in the blood, and that certain 
of these humors were naturally acid and others 
alkaline, and that when one or the other of 
these predominated certain specific diseases were 
tlie result, which were to be removed by the 
exhibition of remedies of a nature opposite to 
that of the disease. They were soon succeeded 
by the latromathematical school, of which 
Borelli, Sauvages, Kneill, Jurin, Mead, and 
Friend were among the best known. Another 
sect was that of the Vitalists, which originated 
with Van Helmont, and which, with some modi- 
fication, was adopted by Stahl and Hoffmann 
Among other physicians whose names stand out 
prominently in the annals of the seventeenth 
century are Sir Thomas Browne and Sydenham 
(q.v ), both Englishmen, the latter the gieatest 
clinical physician of his time; Wharton, who 
discovered the submaxillary duct ; Schneider, 
who descrilx^d the Schneiderian mucous mem- 
brane of the nose; Stenson, Peyer, Brunner, 
Pacchioni, Havers, and Cowper. 

The most eminent teacher of medicine in the 
early part of the eighteenth century was Boer- 
haave ( q v ) , elected to the chair of medicine at 
Leyden in 1709. Among the pupils of Boerhaave 
was Van Swieten, whose comments on the apho- 
risms of his master formed a valuable collection 
of practical observations; and Haller (q.v.)> 
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who has been called the father of modern physi- 
ology and who first enunciated the theory that 
irritability and sensibility are specific proper- 
ties of muscular and nervous tissues. Most of 
the distinguished physicians of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century belonged to the Cul- 
lenian school of medicine. (See Cullen.) Cul- 
len’s views were attacked with great acrimony 
by his former assistant, John Brown (qv), 
who became the founder of the Brunonian sys- 
tem of medicine In Great Britain the views 
of Brown were regarded as too purely theoreti- 
cal and did not attain any great popularity, 
but in some parts of the Continent, and especially 
in Italy, they found acceptance and became for 
a considerable time the prevailing doctrine in 
the leading medical schools Among the medi- 
cal curiosities of the later years of this century 
were the doctrine of animal magnetism, or 
mesmerism ( q v ) , and hommopathy (q v. ) . The 
latter was founded by Hahnemann (qv ) and 
served a useful purpose in protesting against 
the enormous dosage of medicines and the ex- 
cessive bloodletting then in vogue. The eight- 
eenth century witnessed a steady progress in all 
branches of medicine and surgery, the social 
status of the practitioner was raised, and medi- 
cine became a conscientious vocation and not a 
mere trade The greatest single discovery of the 
age, and that which conferred the most benefit 
on mankind, was vaccination (see Jennee), and 
next to this, perhaps, a reform in the methods 
of treating the insane To supplement this out- 
line of the progress of medicine in the eighteenth 
century, the reader is recommended to consult 
the biographical sketches of Monro, the Hunters, 
and others 

The nineteenth century was one of epoch- 
making discoveries, only a few of which can even 
be mentioned within the limits of this article. 
In the early years of the century Laennec ( q v ) 
invented the stethoscope and thereliy instituted 
a complete i evolution in the methods of phys- 
ical diagnosis; Virchow (qv) founded mod- 
ern cellular pathology, Pasteur (qv ), by his 
studies in fermentation and putrefaction, pre- 
pared the w’ay for the germ theory of disease; 
and Lister (qv.), stimulated by Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries, gave to surgery the antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds Laveran (qv.) in 1880 dis- 
covered the plasmodium of malaria (qv ), and 
Koch (q.v.) in 1882 the bacillus of tuberculosis. 
Since then it has been proved that anthiax, 
Asiatic cholera, and most of what are called 
the specific infectious diseases, are due to minute 
vegetable or animal organisms ( See Baotebia ) 
The discovery of general anajsthetics was no less 
important and remarkable. Morton (qv ), of 
Boston, demonstrated the anaesthetic properties 
of sulphuric ether in 1846; and Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, introduced chloroform in 1847 The 
introduction of cocaine as a local anaesthetic in 
1884 by Roller made possible the performance 
of painless operations on the eye and in the 
nose and throat and other parts of the body. 
The materia medica has been enriched by the 
addition of quinine, morphia, strychnine, iodine 
and the iodides, the bromides, hydrocyanic acid, 
and cod-liver oil, and, more interesting than 
these, of antitoxic serums (See Antitoxin; 
Sebubi Therapy.) Diphtheria antitoxin espe- 
cially has saved thousands of lives Among the 
more important instruments invented during the 
nineteenth century are the ophthalmoscope and 
the laryngoscope. 


The early years of the twentieth century may 
be looked upon as the beginning of a new era, 
that of organized preventive medicine. Nearly 
all efforts have been in the direction of prophy- 
laxis and control of disease. Tropical medicine 
in particular has been the subject of intense 
and organized study in Africa, America, and the 
East. Hookworm disease was brought under 
control in Porto Rico (1903-04) by Ashford, 
an American army surgeon, and in the southern 
United States by Stiles (1910-12), who named 
the American species Necator americanus 
(1012) In 1910 Loos demonstrated that the 
hookworm larvae penetrate the skin To the 
studies of Reed, (Carroll, and Lazear must be 
credited the control of yellow fever These 
obseivers proved the transmission of the virus 
of the disease by a mosquito, Stegomyia, and 
thereby enabled Gorgas to clear Havana of 
vellow fever in three months and afterward to 
accomplish the brilliant feat of sanitation which 
made possible the building of the Panama Canal 
The control of tropical dysentery, sleeping sick- 
ness, beriberi, and other fatal tropical diseases 
has been measurably successful and life for the 
white man in the tropics has been rendered com- 
paratively safe Through the laliors of Metch- 
nikoff, Wright, and others tlie defensive prop- 
erties of the blood and the subiect of immunity 
in general have been enoiiiiously advanced and 
have resulted im the pi oduction of a new system 
of treatment of bacterial infection, viz , vac- 
cinotherapy Among the many new drugs dis- 
covered the most important is salvarsan (qv ), 
a specific for syphilis intioduced by Ehrlich in 
1909 Schaudinn discovered the parasite in 
1905, Wassermann the serodiagnosis in 1907, 
and Noguchi the luetin test for the disease in 
1901 In 1913 Noguchi demonstrated the 
spirochetes in the tissue of the nervous system 
and thus cleared up many speculations as to 
the relation of syphilis to certain nervous dis- 
eases These discoveiies with respect to syphilis 
have put the diagnosis and treatment of this 
malady and its allied ailections on an entirely 
new basis The Roentgen rays (X lays) have 
found increasing employment both in treatment 
and diagnosis. Lastly this period has been 
marked by investigations of the internal secre- 
tions and the functions of ductless glands, ivliich 
have been of valuable help in the elucidation 
of obscure diseased conditions. Other advances 
in contemporary medicine will be dealt with 
more fully undei their own titles. Surgical de- 
velopments, which have been great, wull be 
noticed in full under the title Suroeby For a 
complete review of medical progress year by 
year, consult the New Internatiojnal Year 
Book. See Hygiene 
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MEDICINE, American Academy of. An 
association organized in 1876 and incorporated 
in 1913, holding annual meetings in different 
large cities of the United States It was or- 
ganized to conduct an active propaganda for 
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the proper education of physicians and gradu- 
ally developed into a society studying the ques- 
tions of social medicine. It has a membership 
of nearly 700 and its publication is the Journal 
of 8ociologtc Medicine^ appearing in Easton, Pa. 

MEDICINE, Forensic. See Medical Juris- 
prudence. 

MEDICINE, New or Eci^ctic School of. 
See Eclectic School of Medicine. 

MEDICINE, Veterinary. See Veterinary 
Medicine 

MEDICINE DANCE. A name sometimes 
applied to the sun danct* of the Chej^enne and 
other Plains Indians The same ceremony 
among the Blackfoot Indians is spoken of as the 
medicine lodge See Sun Dance, Cheyenne 

MEDICINE HAT. A city and the capital 
of the electoral division of Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, Canada, situated on the South Saskatche- 
wan River and on the mam line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, about 165 miles east-southeast 
(direct) of Calgary and about 600 miles west 
( direct ) of Winnipeg ( Map Alberta, K 8 ) . Its 
public buildings and institutions include the 
Dominion Lands Office, a general hospital, a 
business college, and the exhibition buildings 
and grounds. There are two parks and a dry- 
farming demonstration farm Among manu- 
facturing industries and establishments are a 
grain elevator, flour, linseed-oil, rolling and 
planing mills, brick plants, a steel plant, and 
manufactories of cement, graphite and crayon 
products, lumber, glass, clay products, and 
foundry and machine-shop products Clay and 
coal are found m the surrounding district The 
city owns its electric-lighting and gravitation 
water systems and eight natural-gas wells, 
which supply power for manufacturing. Pop., 
1901, 1570, ‘1911, 5608. 

MEDICINE MAN. A name used for a 
shaman among the American Indians The 
term “medicine” in the same connection has no 
reference to the treatment of disease, but to 
supernatural relations between persons and ob- 
lects, or between persons and higher powers. 
A true medicine man is in reality a priest 
rather than a doctor, though he may exercise 
both functions, since most medical practice 
among the Indians is based upon magic rather 
than upon theiapy. See Indians 

MED'ICK (OF. medtque, from Lat. medtca, 
from Gk. fnjdiKifi, medi/rc, median grass, fiom 
"MridiKos, McdtkoSj median, from M^5os, Vvdos, 
OPers. Mdda, Mode), Mcdtcago. A genus of 
plants, natives of tempei ate and warm cli- 
mates of the Old World, of the family Legumi- 
nosse, distinguished from the closely related 
genus Trtfoltum (clover) by the sickle-shaped 
or spirally twusted pods. The species, which 
are very numerous, are mostly annual and peren- 
nial herbs with leaves of three leaflets like those 
of clover A number of them are found in 
Europe, and have also been introduced into the 
United States The most important species is 
the purple medick, lucerne, or alfalfa (qv), 
other important species are bur clover {Medt- 
cago denticulata) f distiibuted in California and 
the grazing regions of the South and Southwest, 
yellow'^ lucerne (Medtcago faloata), which grows 
wild in northein Europe; black medick {Medi- 
cago lupuhna) , widely grown as a pasture plant, 
and spotted medick {Medtcago maculata), in- 
troduced into the Eastern and Southern Slates 
They are generally valuable as forage and pas- 
ture plants. Consult Texas Agri<^tural Ex- 


penment Station, Bulletin 108 (College Station, 
Brazas Co., 1908), and Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 165 (Opelika, 1912) . 

MEDICO DE STT EONRA., mt'di-kO d& suS 
on'ra, El ( Sp , The Physician of his own Honor ) . 
One of the strongest dramas of Calderon 

MEDICO - PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OP GEEAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, The. An association founded in 1841, 
with headquarters in London, England, and in- 
corporated in 1895. Its objects are the study 
and promotion of mental pathology and the 
improvement of the treatment of the insane 
The membership, which is ovei 600, is made up 
of registered medical practitioners and of hon- 
orary corresponding members. The regular pub- 
lication of the association is the Journal of 
Mental Science The association is subdivided 
into five divisions, w^hich also hold divisional 
meetings Meetings are held on the third Thurs- 
day in February at some city in Britain other 
than London, and in the latter city on the third 
Tuesday in May and November. The president 
in 1914 w'as D. G Thomson, M D , and the 
honorary secretary M A Collins, M D 

MEDILL^, Joseph (1823-99). An American 
journalist He was born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, but at the age of eight removed with 
his parents to Stark Co , ' Ohio, afterward 
studied law and practiced his profession at 
Massillon In 1849 he entered journalism and 
took charge of the Coshocton Republican, a Free 
Soil paper. Tivo years later he established the 
Cleveland Forest City, a Whig organ, but in 
1852 united it w'lth the Free Democrat, the new 
paper being called the Leader A little after he 
left the Whig party and in 1854 was an organ- 
izer of the Republican party in Ohio In 1856, 
with two partners, he bought the Chicago 
Tribune In 1870 he helped fiame a new State 
constitution for Illinois, in 1871 w^as appointed 
a member of the first Civil Service Commission, 
and in 1872 was elected mayor of Chicago He 
spent a year in Europe (1873-74) and on his 
return became chief proprietor and editor in 
chief of the Tribune, and he continued in that 
position until his death He was instrumental 
in establishing the Chicago Public Library and 
in securing the Columbian Exposition for 
Chicago 

MEDINA (Ar. al Mcdinah, the city, or more 
fully Mcdinat al Vabi, the city of the Prophet; 
called also Tayyibah, the perfumed, or al Mu- 
naxewarah, the illumined; before the time of 
Mohammed known as Yathrib, w^hence it is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as Jathrxppa). One of the 
sacred cities of Islam, the scene of Mohammed’s 
labors after his emigration from Mecca (see 
Mohammed, Hejira), and the place of his tomb 
(Map: Turkey in Asia, D 6) It is about 250 
miles north of Mecca and 140 north by east of 
the port of Yambu. The population was esti- 
mated by Burton at the time of his visit (1852) 
at 16,000; a later estimate places it at 50,000. 
In the third century a.d the tribes of Aus and 
Khazraj emigrated to Yathrib from Yemen. It 
was by representatives of these tribes that Mo- 
hammed was invited to Medina, with them he 
entered into aii alliance, and they were his 
“helpers” {ansar) after he had taken up his 
residence in Medina (622 a.d ), though among 
the members of both tribes there were many who 
hesitated, vacillated, and occasionally took sides 
with the opponents of the Prophet, the so-called 
Munafijpuna. There was also a large Jewish 
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population in Medina, the leading tribes being 
the KainuJl^a and the Nadhir, who were driven 
out after the battle of Ohod (625), and the 
Kuraiza, wlio were slaughtered by the Moslems 
later. Medina remained the residence of Mo- 
hammed even after the capture of Mecca in 630, 
and he died there in 632 It was the capital of 
Abu Bekr (630-632), Omar (632-644) and 0th- 
man (644-656), until Ah removed the seat of 
government to Kufa (656-661) and Moawiyah 
made Damascus the capital of the Ommiad dy- 
nasty It consists of three principal parts — a 
town, a foit, and suburbs of about the same ex- 
tent as the town itself, from which they are 
separated by a wide space Medina forms an 
irregular oval within a walled inclosure, 35 to 
40 feet in height, and Hanked by 30 towers — ^a 
fortification which renders the city the chief 
stronghold of Hejaz Two of its four gates, viz., 
the Bab al J urn" ah (Assembly Gate, in the east- 
ern wall) and the Bah al Misri (Egyptian 
Gate), are massive buildings w’lth double tow- 
ers The streets, between 50 and 60 in number, 
are narrow and paved in only a few places. 
The houses are flat-roofed and double-stoned 
and are built of a basaltic scoria, burned brick, 
and palm W’ood Very few public buildings of 
anv importance are to be noticed except the 
mosque, erected near the spot where Mohammed 
died. It IS of smaller dimensions than that of 
Mecca, being a parallelogram, 420 feet long and 
340 feet broad, with a spacious central area 
called al Sahn^ which is surrounded by a peri- 
style W’lth numerous row’s of pillars. The 
Mausoleum, or Hujrah, itself behind the mosque 
proper, is an irregular square, 50 to 55 feet in 
extent, situated in the southeast corner of the 
building and separated fiom the w’alls of the 
mosque by a passage about 26 feet broad A 
large gilt crescent above the “green dome” 
springing from a series of globes surmounts 
the Hup ah, a glimpse into which is attainable 
only through a little opening, called the Prophet’s 
window, but nothing moie is visible to the pro- 
fane eye than costly caipets or hangings, w’lth 
three insciiptions in large gold lett<*is stating 
that behind them lie the bodies of the Prophet of 
Allah and the two caliphs ( Abu Bekr and Omar ) 
and an empty tomb for Jesus These curtains, 
changed w’hencvcr w’orn out or when a new Sultan 
ascends the throne, are supposed to cover a 
square edifice of black marble, in the midst of 
which stands Mohammed's tomb Its exact 
place IS indicated by a long, pearly rosary 
{Kaukah al Durrl) suspended from the curtain 
The Prophet’s body is supposed to he (unde- 
cayed) stretched at full length on the right side 
with the right palm supporting the light cheek, 
the face directed towards Mecca. Outside the 
drapery is the tomb of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mohammed Close behind him is placed, in the 
same position, Abu Bekr, and behind the latter, 
Omar. The fact, however, is that w’hen the 
mosque, which had been struck by lightning, was 
rebuilt in 892, three deep graves were found in 
the interior, filled only with rubbish Many 
other reasons make it more than problematic 
whether the particular spot at Medina really 
contains the Prophet’s remains Of the fabulous 
treasures w’hich this sanctuary once contained 
little now’ remains As in Mecca, a great num- 
ber of ecclesiastical officials are attached in 
some capacity or other to the mosque, as ulemas, 
imams, khatibs, etc , and not only they, but 
the townspeople in general, live to a great ex- 
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tent on the pilgrims’ alms, the citv having little 
trade The mosque was destroyed by fire in 
1257 and was rebuilt 1258-88, it was restored 
in 1487 by Khaid Bey of E^pt. It is one of 
the very few mosques with three minarets 
From 929 to 950 the Karmathians (see Mo- 
hammedan Sects) were masters of the city 
Medina recognized the authority of Selim I in 
1517. It fell into the power of Saud, the 
Wahabi general, in 1803, and was reconqueied 
by Tussun Pasha in 1815 There arc few other 
noteworthy spots to be mentioned in Medina, 
save the minor mosques of Abu Bekr, Ah, 
Omar, etc The private houses, however, sur- 
rounded by gardens, fountains, etc., have a very 
pleasing appearance, and the city, although in 
its decay, is yet busy and agreeable. A number 
of madrasahs, or endowed schools, represent what 
learning there is left m Medina, once famed for 
its scholars As is the case with Mecca, non- 
Mohammedans are rigorouslv excluded from the 
sacred citv, yet it has been visited liy Varthema 
(1503), Wild (1604), Pitts (cl685), Seetzen 
(1806), Burckhardt (1814), Wallin (1845), 
Burton (1854), Keane (1878), and Wavell 
(1912) 
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MEDINA. A village in Oilcans Co, N Y, 
41 miles west of Rochester and equally distant 
to the northeast from Buiralo, on Oak Orchard 
Creek, the Erie Canal, and the New Voik Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad (Map New 
York, B 4). It is in a fertile agricultural 
region and derives good water pow’er fioin the 
creek, where a storage dam has been constiucted 
There are valuable sandstone qua rues, foundries, 
iron works, pump works, flouiing mills, and 
manufactories of furniture, shirts, vinegar, 
cigars, and extracts Medina Falls are noted for 
their scenic beauty Settled about 1830, Medina 
w’as incorporated in 1832 The piesent goviuii- 
ment is administered under a charter of 1874, 
which, as subsequently amended, provides for a 
president, annually elected, and a boaid of 
trustees who act with the executive in electing 
subordinate officials Medina ow’ns its w’atei 
works. Pop, 1900, 4716, 1910, 5683 

MEDINA. A village and the county seat 
of Medina Co , Ohio, 32 miles southwest of 
Cleveland, on the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Northern Ohio railroads (Map Ohio, G 3) It 
contains the Pythian Sisters’ Home, Sylvester 
Library, and the beautiful Spring Grove ceme- 
tery. The chief industrial establishments are 
bee-supply works, foundries, and bending works. 
The surrounding country is adapted to farming 
Pop., 1900, 2232, 1910, 2734 

MEDINA. The sistei of Elissa and Peiissa, 
in Spenser’s Faerie Queene She repi esents the 
golden mean 

MEDINA, mft,-De^na, Jos£ Tokiuio (1852- 
). A Chilean bibliographer and historian. 
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born in Santiago de Chile. He was educated at 
the National Institute and the University of 
Santiago, receiving the law degree in 1873. In 
1874 he was appointed secretary to the Chilean 
Legation at Luna, where he made investigations 
in the jirehives during his spare time. Thence 
he tiaveled in the United States and Europe, 
visiting libraries and archives. Returning to 
Chile m 1878, he served in the Chilean -Peruvian 
War and at its close was appointed judge in the 
newly acquired terntoiy In 1884 he was made 
secretary to the Cliileaii Legation at Madrid and 
was commissioned by the government to make 
investigations in the Spanish ai chives respecting 
the history of Chile. After several years’ study 
in Spain, he returned to Chile, but in 1902 he 
made a third voyage to the United States and 
Europe to continue his studies He spent his life 
in investigation, waiting, editing, and publishing, 
having set up a printing plant in his own house. 
His first literary effort w’as a translation of 
Longfellow’s EvangeUne (1874) His fame, 
however, lests upon his indefatigable investiga- 
tions in history and bibliography, in which he 
spent inoie than 35 years. He lanks as one of 
Ameiica’s gieatest bibliographers His princi- 
pal work, the Bibhoteca hispano-amencana, 
J4f)3-18J0 (7 vols., 1898-1907)^ is remarkably 
erudite and valuable, containing the description 
of about 10,000 books Other works of the same 
cliaracter are Hxstorxa y bthlwgrafia de la tm- 
prenta en el antxguo mrrexnato del rio de la 
Plata (1892), La tmprcnta en Mamla desde sus 
oriqenes hasta 1810 (1896), Bibhoteca hiftpano- 
amcncana septentrional (1897), Bibhoteca 
hispanO'Chilena, loiS-lSn (3 vols, 1897-99), 
La imprenta en Bogota, 1739-1821 (1904), La 
tmprcnta en Guadalo'iara de Mdxico, 1793-18 il 
(1904), La imprenta en Guatemala, 1660-18 il 
(1910), La imprenta en la Habana, 1707-1810 
(1904), La imprenta en Lima, 1584-18^4 (4 
vols, 1904-07), La imprenta en Mexico (1907 
et seq ), La imprenta en puebla de los Angeles, 
16^i0-1821 (1908), and many similar works cov- 
ering books published in various cities of Span- 
ish America His nistorical woiks, all based 
upon manuscript sources, include Histona de 
la Inquisicwn en Lima (1887), El Tribunal del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion en Chile (2 vols, 
1890), Juan Diaz de Solis (2 vols, 1897), La 
Inquisicwn en las Islas Filipinas (1899), La 
Inquisicwn en Mexico (1905), El Portugues 
Esteban Gomez (1908), El vencciano Sebastian 
Cabot o (2 vols, 1908). He also published 
Medallas coloniales hispano-amertcanas (1900), 
La instruccion publica en Chile (2 vols, 1905), 
Diccionario biogiafico colonial de Chile (1906), 
and inanv othei works, and edited 30 volumes 
of till' Cohccidn de documentos ineditos para la 
histona de Chile Consult V M Chiappa, Noti- 
cias (tccrca de la vida y obras de DonJos^ Toribio 
Medina (Santiago, 1907). 

MEDINA DE RIO SECO, di re'd sa'kd. A 
small town of Spain, in the Province of Valla- 
dolid, 20 miles northwest of the city of that 
name (Map Spain, C 2) Here, on July 14, 
1808, a Spanish army of 50,000 was defeated by 
12,000 French Pop., 1910, 4949 

MEDINA SERIES. A subdivision of the 
Silurian svstein, of which it forms the basal 
part, or else is pieceded only by the Oneida 
'• ‘Wglomerate. -The rocks are conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales They are abundant in 
the e^ibcein united States, and attain a thick- 
ness of over 1000 feet in New York and Pennsyl- 


vania. At Medina and other places in western 
New York large quarries of building stone occur 
in the formation. See Geology, Sandstone 

MEDINA SIDONIA, m^-oe^na se-nr/nya. A 
town of south Spam, in the Province of Cadiz, 
situated on a steep eminence, 20 miles southeast 
of Cadiz (Map. Spain, C 4). It has a pictur- 
esque appearance, contains a beautiful Gothic 
church and the ruins of the ancestral palace of 
the dukes of Medina Sidonia. Pop , 1900, 11,003; 
1910, 11,602. The dukes of Medina Sidonia 
played an important part in the internal politi- 
cal life of Spam, and to one of them w'as in- 
trusted the command of the Armada for the 
invasion of England m 1588 See Armada. 

MEDINA SIDONIA, Don Alonso Perez de 
Guzman, seventh Duke of (1550-1615). A 
Spanish admiral who is safe from deserved 
oblivion because he commanded the ill-fated 
Armada, which was defeated by the English m 
1588. In his time he was the highest (and 
richest) nobleman m Spam, and although he 
lacked abilitv, naval training, and stomach for 
the sea, Philip II placed him m supreme com- 
mand of his “invincible” fleet, because his rank 
would insure the obedience of the olficers under 
him Philip did not regard the confessed incom- 
petence of the Duke as a serious obstacle to 
the success of the expedition, for he had very de- 
tailed instructions and also a technical adviser 
The charge of personal cowardice is probably 
unmerited On his return to Spam with the 
remnants of the Armada he had not the good 
fortune to sink into obscurity He was ^'captain 
general of the ocean sea” and commander of the 
Spanish forces which failed to prevent the sack 
of Cadiz m 1596, and he bears responsibility 
for the defeat of a Spanish squadron off Gibral- 
tar in 1606. Consult* Dooumentos relatives d 
Don Alonso de Guzman el Bueno, s^ptimo duque 
de M edinasidoma (Madiid, 1856), being volume 
xxviii of the Colcccidn dc documentos in4ditos 
para la histona de Espaha, C Fernfindez Duro, 
La Armada Invennble (2 vols, ib , 1884-85); 
J. K Laughton (ed.). State Papers Relating to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, Anno 1588 
(2 vols, London, 1894), J S Corbett, Drake 
and the Tudor Xaiy (2 vols., ib., 1898) , Cam- 
bridge Modem History, vol iii (New Y’ork, 
1905). 

MEDINET EL FAYTJM, mc-de'n6t el fl- 
?>om'. The capital of the Egyptian Province of 
Fayum ( q v ) , situated on the Bahr-Yusuf, 55 
miles south of Cairo (Map Eg>*pt, C 2) It is 
a well-built town, with an interesting mosque 
and a fine bazar The chief industry is the 
manufacturing of woolens, there is a consider- 
able trade m gram, woolens, and roses. The 
town is the seat of an American mission. Pop., 
1897, 31,262, 1907, 37,320. 

MEDlNET HABU, mc-de'ngt ha-boo'. The 
modern Arabic name of a ruined Coptic village, 
built 111 early Christian times, on the west bank 
of the Nile in about lat 25® 50' N. It stood 
around and upon the ruins of a group of temple 
buildings m the western quarter of ancient 
Thebes These rums include a small temple 
built by Queen Hatasu and King Thothmes III, 
with additions by several later monarchs, and 
a large temple built after the model of the 
Rameseum (q.v ) by Ramses III The larger 
temple originally stood within an inclosure sur- 
rounded by a wall of which considerable traces 
yet remain. The main entrance to the inclosure 
IB through a gateway in a massive pavilion built 
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in imitation of a Syrian foitresB and containing 
several chambers whose walls are beautifully 
decorated with reliefs Within the inclosure a 
great pylon gate faces the pavilion and gives 
entrance to a colonnaded court 115 feet in length 
and about the same in breadth. A second pylon 
gate forms the entrance to a second colonnaded 
court (125 feet long and 138 feet broad) which 
in Christian times was converted into a church 
At the upper end of this court is a terrace from 
which a door leads to the hypostyle hall, sup- 
ported by 24 columns. To the rear of the hall 
are two smaller halls and a number of chambers, 
most of which are in a ruinous condition. 

Close to the temple of Ramses 111 he the 
buildings of the smaller temple. Between two 
pylons — the outer built by Ptolemy X, the inner 
by Taharka — is a small chapel (32 feet long), 
built by Nectanebo. The inner pylon forms the 
entrance to a court, at the upper end of which 
is tlie temple built in the eighteenth dynasty by 
Hatasu and Thothmes III It consists of a 
chamber surrounded by a colonnaded portico and 
adorned with reliefs and inscriptions To the 
rear he six smaller chambers, in one of which 
is a shrine for a divine image. Consult. De- 
scription de VEgypte (Pans, 1809-29), Sir 
J G Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes (London, 
1835) , Johannes Dumichen, Geschichte des alien 
Aegyptens (Berlin, 1878) , Daressy, "Notice 
explicative des mines de Medinet Habu (Cairo, 
1897 ) See also Thebes. 

MEDING, making, Oseab (1829-1903). A 
German novelist, whose pseudonym was Gregor 
Samarow He was born in Konigsberg, Prussia, 
studied law, and in 1870 retired from the civil 
service From 1873 to 1879 he lived in Berlin 
and then at Castle Wohldenberg, and in 1900 
settled at Charlottenberg. His novels are sen- 
sational and deal mostly with modern politics 
He wrote, under the pseudonym of Samarow, 
Um i^cepter iind Kronen, a cycle (1872-76) , Die 
liomeifahrt der Epigonen (1874; 4th ed , 1887) ; 
Hohen und Ticfen (20 vols., 1879-80) , Krieg 
Oder Frieden (1897) , Em Gespenst (1902). He 
also wrote under his own name and the pseu- 
donym Leo Warren More purely historical and 
biographical aie his Memoiren zur Zeitgeschichte 
(1881-84), Ermnerungen aus der Zeit der 
Gariing und Klarung (1896), Aus vergangenen 
Tagcn (1896). 

ME'BIOLA^HUX. The Latin name of 
Milan ( q V. ) . 

MEDITERRANEAN ( m&d'i-te-ra^nS-an ) 
FEVER. See Maita Fever 

MEDITERRANEAN RACE (Lat. mediter- 
rani us, midland, from mcdius, middle + tei ra, 
land). That portion of the white or Caucasian 
division of mankind dwelling now or formerly 
about the Mediterranean Sea, characterized by 
long heads and faces, dark brown or black hair, 
dark eyes, medium stature, slender bodies, and 
broad noses. It is called Iberian by English 
ethnologists, Ligurian by the Italians, Ibero-In- 
sular or Atlanto-Mediterranean by Deniker, and 
Ibero-Pictish by Rhys. 

There are four subraces of the Mediterranean 
race. In the southwestern portion of Europe, in- 
cluding Spain and Portugal, and moving on- 
ward as far as Iceland and Scotland, were the 
Iberians (q.v ), \^ho left their name on the Ibe- 
rian peninsula. In the middle projection into the 
Mediterranean were the Ligurian subrace, whose 
territory stretched westward into southern 
France. The eastern peninsula and the isles 
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g of Greece were the home of the Pelasgians ( q.v. ) , 
Y who moved northwestward through ancient 
a. Illyricum into Italy and are supposed to have 
B been of one race with the Hittites ( q v ) of 
h Asia Minor. The northeastern and north African 
n subrace may be called in general terms Haniite 

i (see Hamites), to which belonged among others 

ii the Egyptians and Libyans. Consult Giuseppe 
I Sergi, The Mediterranean Race (New York, 
a 1901), with references to his numerous writings 

- and the best authorities 

1 MEDITERRANEAN SEA. A great inland 
i, sea of the Eastern Hemisphere, almost entirely 
inclosed by the continents of Euiope, Asia, and 
e Africa, and communicating with the Black Sea 
a by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and 
r the Bosporus (Map Europe, D 5) It extends 
, from long 5® 21' W. to 36® 10' E , a distance 
s of 2320 miles Its breadth dillers widely in dif- 
1 ferent parts, the maximum breadth being 1080 
f miles. It IS connected wuth the Atlantic by the 
i Strait of Gibraltar The south or African coast 
1 is comparatively smooth and un indented The 
B north or European coast, on the otlici hand, is 
1 extremely broken, with several long peninsulas, 

- deep bays and gulfs, and many islands. It 
r abounds in good haibois, whicli early conduced 
, to extensive commeice. The Balearic IsU^, 

Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, Crete, and Cypius aie 
5 the largest islands. The Italian peninsula, 
» with Sicily arid the extended shallows that lie 
between Sicily and Tunis, divides the Mediter- 
L rancan into two parts 

r The depth of the Mediterranean diHers greatly 
, in different paits, the maximum depth being 
I 14,400 feet in the eastern basin south of the 
i Morea and 12,200 feet in the western basin east 
) of Sardinia The depth at the Strait of Gibral- 

- tar is over 2500 feet, while 50 miles outside the 
water shoals to 1200 feet The specific gravity 

, and salinity of the water are slightly greater 
? than those of the Atlantic, piobably because of 
; greater evaporation over the Mediterranean, the 
f proportions being 1 029 to 1 028. The tempera- 
5 ture of the surface water in summer is commonly 

■ a few degrees higher than that of the Atlantic in 
i the same latitudes, and the temperature at 
? depths IS much highei, as is often the case in 
" partly inclosed seas While the temperatuie in 
t the greater depths of the Atlantic is very near 

the freezing point, in the Mediterranean it 
I reaches only 54® F to 56® F In winter the 
suiface temperatures do not differ materially 
The tides are very slight, at most places being 
only a few inches in height. In the summer the 

■ northeast trades blow over the Mediterranean, 

, while in the winter, with the shifting of the wind 
i belts, the prevailing winds are westerly Spe- 
' cially designated winds are the Bora, m the Adii- 

atic, and the Sirocco, blowing from the African 
, desert. 

[ The great rivers which flow into the Mediter- 
L ranean are few in number, the principal ones 
• being the Ebro, Rhone, and the Po from Europe, 

I and the Nile from Africa. Into the Black Sea 
flows much more water, hence there is a constant 
current from the Black Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean From the Atlantic flows a constant sur- 
face current into the Mediterranean, due prob- 
ably to the excess of evaporation over supply in 
the latter body of water, while there is a lowei 
current flowing in the contrary direction. The 
chief divisions of the Mediterranean are known 
as the Levantine Sea (in the east), the .^gean 
Sea, Ionian Sea, Adriatic Sea, Tyrrhenian Sea 
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( immodiately 'W’est of the peninsula of Italy), 
and Balearic Sea. 

Of the Euiopean sea fishes over 400 species 
inhabit the Mediterranean Sea, some of which 
are peculiar to it It has a greater number of 
species than the British and Scandinavian seas, 
but does not nearly so much abound in useful 
kinds. The sponge, tunny, and sardine fisheries 
are important on some parts of its coasts. It is 
rich in red coral, which is procured in great 
quantity on the coasts of Provence, of the 
Balearic Isles, and of Sicily, but particularly on 
the coasts of Tunis and Tripoli in Africa 

The shores of the Mediterranean Sea are in 
many parts subject to frequent earthquakes. Be- 
sides the existing active volcanoes of Etna, Vesu- 
vius, and Stromboli, there are many evidences 
of recent volcanic action, and instances have oc- 
curred of islands suddenly upheaved by it, where 
volcanic fires have appeared for a short time 

Bibliography. W. H Smyth, The Mediter- 
ranean • Memoir Physical, Historical, and Natu- 
ral (London, 1854) , R. L Playfair, “The Med- 
iterranean, Physical and Historical,” in iimith- 
sonian Institution Report, 1890 (Washington, 
1891 ) , J Cook, The Mediterranean and its Bor- 
derlands (Philadelphia, 1910) , Angelo Mosso, 
Daun of Mediterranean Civilization (London, 
1910) 

MEDITEBBANEAN SUBBEGION. In 

zoogeography, that subdivision of the Palaearctic 
region which includes the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Asia Minor, Persia, and the south 
coast of Asia as far as the Indus. The Canary, 
Azores, and Madeira islands are also included. 
It 18 bounded on the north by the line of moun- 
tains which extends fiom the Pyrenees to the 
Himalayas, and on the south by the Atlas Moun- 
tains, the deserts of northwestern Africa and 
central Arabia, and east of that by the Indian 
Ocean. It is a region of subtropical warmth, and 
except along the north shore of the Mediter- 
ranean is largely treeless, and, and elevated 
Within recent times the Mediterranean has been 
of much less extent, enabling animals to pass 
freely across its basin at two or more places, 
and much of the country now barren was for- 
mei ly wooded. It is not surprising to find, there- 
fore, a general similarity and great variety of 
life throughout the entire area Among the pos- 
sible indigenes of this subregion were the horse, 
camel, and some other now wholly domesticated 
animals. Of the few remaining or recently ex- 
tinct mammals of the larger sort, the Barbary 
ape, fallow deer, aoudad, moufflon (of Sardinia), 
and civets are most prominent. Several gazelles 
and antelopes, which do not range south of the 
Sahara, the Asiatic wild ass, and many small 
animals are peculiar. Most of the north Euro- 
pean birds pass across it in their migration to 
and from their winter homes; but it has many 
resident species of its own, especially among the 
birds of prey and the game birds See Distri- 
bution OF Animals ; and consult the accompany- 
ing maps, and the authorities there cited. 

MEDJIDIE, m€-j!d^i-& (Turk, majidx, from 
Turk., Ar. majld, glorious, from Ar. majd, glory, 
from majada, to be glorious). A Turkish order 
of distinction, first instituted in 1852 by the 
Sultan Abd ul Medjid. The Order of Medjidie 
has five classes, each differing in size, the deco- 
ration on which IS a silver sun of seven triple 
rays, the crescent and star alternating with the 
rays In the centre of the decoration, on a 
circle of red enamel, aie the legend signifying 


“zeal, honor, and loyalty” and the date 1268, the 
Mohammedan calendar year corresponding to 
1852. The Sultan’s name is inscribed on a gold 
field within this circle. The first three classes of 
the order are worn suspended from the neck, and 
the fourth and fifth on the left breast A star 
closely resembling the badge is worn on the left 
breast by the wearers of the first-class order, 
and on the right breast by those of the second 
class The ribbon is red with green borders. See 
Plate of Orders 

MED'IiAB (OF medler, mesler, meslier, med- 
lar tree, from mesle, mesple, neple, Fr nbfle, It. 
nespila, medlar fruit, from OHG mespUa, nes- 
pela, Ger. Mispel, medlar, from Lat mespilus, 
Gk. fiiavtXop, mespilon, fietrvCKri, mespilc, medlar, 
probably connected ultimately with Hel). shdpel, 
to be low), Mesptlus A genus of tiees or bhrubs 
of the family Rosacese sometimes combined with 
the genus Pyrus by botanists The common med- 
lar (Mespilus germantca) , a large shrub or small 
tree, spiny in a wild state, but destitute of spines 
in cultivation, is a native of, and in general cul- 
tivation in, the south of Europe and the temper- 
ate parts of Asia, seldom seen in America It 
has lanceolate leaves, not divided nor serrated, 
solitary large white flowers at the ends of small 
spurs, and somewhat top-shapcd^fruit, of the size 
of a small pear or laiger, according to the va- 
riety. Ihe fruit IS very astringent, even when 
ripe, and is not eaten until its tough pulp has 
become soft and vinous by incipient decay. 

MEDLEY. See Potpolrki 

MEp^EY, Samuel (1738-99). Baptist pas- 
tor in Liverpool, England, from 1772. and favor- 
ite hymn writer In eaily life lie was in the 
navy, but was obliged to retire on account of 
wounds in 1759. He then taught school, till m 
1767 he became a preacher Two of his hymns, 
“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth” and 
“Awake, my soul, to joyful lays,” are well known. 
Collections of his hymns were published in 1785, 
1794, and 1800. Consult Memoirs' by his son 
(1800) and his daughter (1833). 

U^iDOC, mi'dok'. See Wine. 

MEDOWS, med'oz. Sib William (1738-1813). 
An English soldier In 1756 he entered the Brit- 
ish army, in which he served for many years, 
fii st in Gei man 5 % then in the war with the Amer- 
ican Colonies, in which he commanded the Fifty- 
fifth Regiment He was soon placed at the head 
of the First Brigade of Grenadiers and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery at the battle of 
Brandywine and in the expedition of 1778 against 
Santa Lucia. He afterward lived in India from 
1783 to 1792, was Governor of Bombay in 1788- 

90, and commander in chief of Madras in 1790- 

91. His military renown was greatly increased 
by gallant conduct at the siege of Seringapatam 
in 1792, and in 1793 the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral was conferred upon him. In 1798 he was 
made general and was Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and afterward, as the successor of Corn- 
walks, was commander in chief in Ireland (1801- 
03) 

MEDBANO, m&-drd^nd, Francisco de. A 
Spanish poet of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, born at Seville ( He 
is not to be confused with the Sevillan cleric 
and poet. Dr. Sebasti&n Francisco de Me- 
drano, who died m 1653.) It is known that 
he visited Rome, but no other details of his 
life arc authenticated He is one of the best 
of Spanish lyric poets, and is especially noted for 
his odes in the manner of Horace. His works 
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were first published at the end of the SestiiMa, 
or Remedios de Amor (an imitation of Ovid), 
composed by Pedro Venegas de Saavedra, a poet 
of Seville fl617). They are reprinted in Riva- 
denera’s Bihlioteca dc autorea espanolea, vols 
xxxii, XXXV, and xlii (1854); and the author’s 
name appears in the Academy’s Catdlogo de 
autorxdadea de la lengua. 

MEDEESS, or MEDBESSE. See Madrasah 

MEDULLA OB'LONGA^TA. See Nervous 
System and Bratn. 

1 1 TjTj A ( T^ata rnedularxaj per~ 

taming to mariow, from medulla^ marrow) The 
woody cylinder of stems is usually broken up 
into what are called ‘‘vascular bundles” by plates 
of intervening tissue. These vertical plates, 
which in cross section are seen to radiate from 
the pith to the cortex, crossing the vascular cyl- 
inder, are medullary rays or pith rays. These 
plates are relatively short in the vertical diiec- 
tion, so that they do not divide the woody cylin- 
der into long bundles. When secondary thick- 
ening occurs in a woody stem new medullary 
rays begin in the new wood. In the cross sec- 
tion of a woody stem several years old, therefore, 
two kinds of medullary rays appear, viz , the 
primary ones, which extend from pith to cortex, 
and secondary oyes, which traverse only the new 
wood or parts of it See W’ooD 

MEDULLARY SARCO^MA. A variety of 
cancer, also known as encephaloid, cellular can- 
cer, medullary cancer, fungus medullaris, etc It 
grows more quickly, distributes itself more rap- 
idly, attains a more considerable bulk, and is 
more rapidly fatal than any other form of cancer 
See Tumor 

MEDUL'LA SPINA'LIS. See Nervous Sys- 
tem AND Brain 

mfi-doom', A village in Egypt, on 
the western side of the Nile, some 40 miles south 
of Cairo, in about lat. 29® 30' N Near it, on 
the edge of the desert, is the pyramid of King 
Snefru (qv*), the first King of the fourth dy- 
nasty and the immediate predecessor of King 
Cheops ( q V ) . From a great mass of rubbish, 
which covers its base, it rises m three stages to 
the height of about 122 feet, the upper stage 
being almost entirely destroyed. The outer walls 
consist of finely polished blocks of Mokattam 
stone, beautifully joined together The pyramid 
was opened in 1881 by Maspero, who discovered 
a long passage leading from the north face into 
the sepulchral chamber, which is built upon the 
surface of the underlying rock. The chamber 
had, however, been robbed as early as the time 
of the twentieth dynasty, and in it were found 
only some broken fragments of the wooden coffin 
and a wooden jar. Flinders Petrie, who later 
made a careful examination of the pyramid, 
found against its eastern face a funerary chapel 
consisting of an open court and two small cham- 
bers Ancient visitors to the chapel had left 
upon its walls numerous graffiti, in five of which 
Snefru is mentioned as the King to whom the 
pyramid was attributed. Petrie’s researches 
showed that the present peculiar form of the 
pyramid resulted from the removal of its outer 
layers in order to obtain stone for building 
purposes. 

Near the pyramid are the tombs (mastabas, 
q V. ) of a number of high personages of Snef ru’s 
court The most important of them are the 
mastabas, richly adorned with mural paintings, 
of Prince Re-hotep and Nofret, his wife, and of 
Prince Ndfer-ma’t and his spouse, Yetet. The 


statues of RS-hotep and Nofret, found in their 
tomb, arc now in the Museum of Cano. In the 
cemetery of MMfim have been found a number of 
graves exhibiting a peculiar mode of burial The 
bodies he upon the left side, wMth the face 
towards the east and the knees drawn up , coffins 
and the usual accessories of Egyptian graves are 
absent Consult W M F. Petrie, Meaum (Lon- 
don, 1892), and Biitish School of Archaeology in 
Egypt, Meydum and Memphis, vol lii (ib , 1910) . 

MEDUNTA. See Nantes. 

MEDU^SA. See Gorgo. 

MEDUSA (Lat., from Gk MiBovaa, Medouaa, 
name of one of the three Gorgons, from pibeiv, 
medetn, to rule ) . A general name applied to the 
diskhke, umbrella-shaped jellyfish, with long 
marginal feelers, and so called from their re- 
semblance to the fabled Medusa’s head (See 
Plate.) While the term “medusa” is now gen- 
erally applied to the sexual free-swimming adult 
stage of any hydroid, it is particulaily applicable 
to our common North Atlantic Avjclia favidula 
of the class Scyphozoa ( the group formerly called 
Discophora) Another geneial name is acaleph. 

Our most abundant medusa is Aurelia flavi- 
dula, which late in sumniiT abounds along the 
coast from New York northward. It glows to 



FxQ 1 AURELIA FLAVIDULA 

Adult, natural size, seen from above 


the diameter of from 8 to 10 inches, becoming 
fully mature in August Its rather tough jelly- 
like disk 18 moderately convex and evenly cuived, 
while four thick oral lobes depend from between 
the four large genital pouches, the edge of the 
disk IS minutely fringed to the ends of the ten- 
tacles On the fringed margin are eight eyes, 
each covered by a 
lobule and situated on 
a peduncle, and occu- 
pying as many slight 
indentations, dividing 
the disk into eight 
slightly marked lobes. 

The subdivisions of 
the water-vascular ca- 
nals or tubes are 
very numerouB and , ««hTBDLiOFA» 

anastomose at the aurelia-like medura. 
margin of the disk, a, primitive mouth, b, gas- 
one of them being in trovascular cavity, c, ectoderm, 
direct communication 
with each eye pe- 
duncle. When in motion the disk contracts and 
expands rhythmically, on the average 12 or 15 
times a minute. On the approach of danger the 
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Fig 3 scyphistoma of aubeli\ 

FLAVIDULA, AT DIFFERENT BTAGBB 

Magnified (After Agassiz ) 


animal sinks below the surface Though it haa 
lasso cells, it is not poisonous to bathers, while 
the great Cya7irn arrtica is very much so. 

The Aurelia 
spawns in late 
summer, the fe- 
males being distin- 
guishable by their 
yellow ovaries, the 
corresponding male 
gland being rose- 
ate, while the ten- 
tacles of the female 
are shorter and 
thicker than in the 
males The eggs 
pass out of the mouth into the sea along the 
channeled arms, and in October the ciliated 
gastrula (Fig 2) becomes pear-shaped and at- 
taches to rocks, dead shells, or seaweeds, and 
then assumes a hydra-shaped scyphistoma stage 
(Fig 3), with often 24 very long tentacles; in 
this stage it remains about 18 months. Towards 
the end of this peiiod the body increases in size 
and divides into a series of cup-shaped disks. 
Tlie&e saucer-like disks are scalloped on the up- 
turned edge, tentacles lead out, and the animal 
assumes the strobila 
stage ( Fig 4 ) Finally 
the disks separate, the 
upper one becomes de- 
tached and with the other 
disks swims away in the 
ephyra form ( Fig 5 ) . 

When about a fifth of an 
inch in diameter, and 
towards the middle or 
end of the summer, this 
young medusa becomes 
an adult aurelia 

Othei forms of greater 
beauty occur in the Med- 
iterianeaii and the trop- 
ics A much larger kind 
of medusa than Aurelia, Cyanea arctica, is com- 
mon on the Grand Banks and off the coast of 
northern New England. It sometimes attains a 
diametei across the disk of 
from 3 to even 5 feet, 
though it IS produced from 
a scyphistoma not more than 
half an inch in height Its 
tentacles stream behind, 
sometimes to the length of 
several fathoms, and poison 
the hands of fishermen 
Species of Pelagia do not 
undergo an alternation of 
generations (see Pabtheno- 
GENESis ) , but grow directly 
from the egg, without 
passing through a strobila stage 

For various Mediterranean and tropical forms, 
see Colored Plate of Medusa axd SiPuor^OPHOBE. 

Medusae shelter various kinds of animals, 
which live as fellow boarders or commensals, 
i.e., temporary nonattached parasites Some of 
them live in or under the mouth cavity or be- 
tween the four tentacles of the larger medusae. 
Such is the little amphipod crustacean, Hypena, 
which lives within the mouth, while small fishes, 
such as the butterfish, swim under the umbrella 
of the larger jellyfishes, Cyanea, etc., for shelter 
and protection. Besides small animals of vari- 
ous classes, the larger jellyfishes kill by means 
VoL. XV.— 23 



FlO 4 BTROBILA OF 
AURELIA FLAVIDULA 



Fig 5 ephyra or ear- 

LIEBT FREE CONDI- 
TION OF AURELIA 

(After AgasBiz ) 


of their nettling organs small cuttlefishes and 
true fishes, the animals being paralyzed by the 
pricks of the minute barbed darts. See Ccelen- 
TEBATA, CtENOPHOKA; NEMATOCYST. 

Fossil Medusae. Because of the jelly-like 
nature of the body and the absence of any hard 
parts in medusae, these animals would seem to 
present the most unfavorable conditions for fos- 
silization Indeed, they are rarely found in the 
ancient rocks, but there are some noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, especially in the Cambrian and Jurassic 
formations Impressions and also what have 
been considered to be casts of the medusoid bodies 
have been found in rocks of the Lower Cambrian 
in both Sweden and North America. The pecul- 
iar fossil called Dactyloidites found in the green 
roofing slates of Granville, Washington Co., 
N Y., is generally regarded as of this nature 
Fine impressions of jellyfish are found in the 
surfaces of the fine-grained lithographic lime- 
stones of Jurassic age at Solcnhofen and other 
places in Bavaria 

Bibliography. Louis Agassiz, Contrihutiona 
to the Natural History of the United States, 
vols lii, iv (Boston, 1862-66) ; Alexander Agas- 
siz, North American Acalephs (Cambridge, 
1865) , Ernst Haeckel, “Ueber fossile Medusen,” 
in Zeitschrift fur wissenschafthche Zoologie, vols 
XV, xix (Leipzig, 1865-70) , id.. System der Me- 
dusen (Jena, 1880-81) , id , “Report on Medusae,” 
in Challenger Reports, vol iv (London, 1881) ; 
Von Ammon, “Ueber jurassische Medusen,” in 
Ahhandlungen der Koniglich haierischen Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, vol. xvii (Munich, 
1883) ; C. D. Walcott, “Fossil Medusae,” in Mon- 
ographs of the United States Geological Survey, 
vol xxx (Washington, 1898) For the most 
recent and complete account, consult A G Mayer, 
“The Medusae of the World,” Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Publication No 109 (3 vols., Washington, 
1911). See Hydroid, Hydbozoa 

MEDU^SITES. The name of peculiar star- 
shaped fossils that are found in the Lower Cam- 
brian strata of Sweden. They are thought to 
represent the casts of the gastric cavities of 
jellyfishes, thus indicating the existence of me- 
dusae in the earliest Paleozoic time 

MEDWAY. A town in Norfolk Co., Mass., 
25 miles from Boston, on the Charles River 
and on the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad (Map. Massachusetts, E 4). 
There are manufactories of straw and felt goods 
and woolens. The water works are owned by 
the town. Pop , 1900, 2761; 1910, 2696 Medway 
was once part of Medfield, but was incorporated 
as a town in 1713 On Feb. 21, 1676, the town 
was ravaged by King Philip and several of its 
inhabitants killed 

MED'WIN, Thomas (1788-1869). The biog- 
rapher of the poet Shelley, born at Horsham in 
Sussex, England, March 20, 1788. His mother, 
Mary, a daughter of John Pilfold, was first 
cousin to Elizabeth Pilfold, the mother of Shelley. 
Medwin and Shelley were ^ucated at Sion House 
School, Brentford, and they spent their vacations 
together at Horsham Medwin entered the army 
and became a lieutenant in 1813. With his regi- 
ment he passed some time in India. In 1810 he 
retired on half pay and soon quitted the service. 
In 1821 he went to Italy, where he associated 
intimately wdth Shelley and Lord Byron. He 
afterward led an unsettled life. He died at 
Horsham, Aug. 2, 1869. His Journal of the Con- 
versations of Lord Byron (1824) created a sen- 
sation, owing to its personalities. A Memoir of 
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Shelley (1833) was afteiward expanded into 
The Life of Shelley (2 vols., 1847), of which a 
recent edition (Oxford) appeared, wdOi introduc- 
tion and commentary by H Buxton Forman, in 
1913. 

MEEHAN, me'oii, Thomas ( 1826-11)01 ) An 
American liutaniat and horticulturist, born at 
Potter’s Bai, iieai London, England, and edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native town 
and of Kew. In 1847 he came to America to 
manage Buist's nurseiy at Rosedale, neai Phila- 
delphia, and SIX yeais later staited his owm nur- 
series at Germantown Meehan was prominent 
in J^hiladelphia, as a member of the council and 
“father of the small parks” lie pioposed the 
theory that sex is determined by the vitality of 
the branch bearing the flower In 1883 he w^as 
elected to the city council of Philadelphia and 
held this ofiicc for several terms As a member 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
and of the American Association for the Ad- 
lancement of Science, he contiibutixl to theii 
Proceedings Tie edited the Gardeners' MonthUf 
from 1859 to 1889 and Meehan's Monthly fiom 
1892 to 1901 and WTote An American HandhooL 
of Ornamental Trees (1853), The 2^ative Floiicrs 
and Ferns of the United States (1st series, 1878, 
2d, 1880, 3d, 1887), and Wayside Fionas 
(1881) 

MEEK, Allxander Beauiort (1814-65). An 
American ]ouinalist and jurist He was Ixnn in 
Columbia, S C., graduated at the University of 
Alabama in 1833, and, liaMiig studied law, was 
admitted to the State bar 111 1835 He serxed 
in Florida as a lieutenant of volunteers against 
the Seminolcs in 1836 and w^as Attoiney-Geneial 
of Alabama in 1836. He w'as made county judge 
in 1842 In 1853 and 1859 he w’as a niembei of 
the State Legislature. Thoie he distinguished 
himself by organizing and establishing the free- 
school system in Alabama From 1848 to 1852 
he was associate editor of the Mobile llegisier 
lie w’as a probate judge at Mobile ( 1 854-55 ) 
and a member and Speaker of the Legislatixe 
Assembly (1859-61) He WTote Red Eagle 
(1855), Songs and Poems of the South ron 
(1857), Romantic Passages of Southucstan 
History (1857), an unfinished Histoiy of 
1 labarna 

MEEK, Fieldixg Bradkird (1817-76) An 
Amciican geologist and paleontologist, bom at 
Madison, Iowa In 1848 he assisted in the geo- 
logical survey of Iowa, isconsin, and Minne- 
sota, and after completing this w'oik w'as at- 
tached to the New York State Geological Survey 
under the leadership of .fames Hall. He ac- 
companied F. V Hayden in 1853 on a geological 
expedition to Dakota Duiing the lattei part of 
his life he w^as engaged in describing the fossil 
invertebrates collected by goveinment expedi- 
tions, particularly by the geological suix^eys of 
the United States and Canada He identified 
and defined a large numbei of new species His 
huger works are Paleontology of the Upper 
Missouri (1865) ; Check-List of the Invertehi'ate 
J ossils of yorth America (1864) , Report on the 
I niertehrate Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of 
the Upper Missoui'i Country (1876). 

MEEK^K, PvOYAL (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can statistician, bom at Silver Lake, Susque- 
hanna Co, Pa He giaduated from lowra State 
College in 1898 and studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity (1899-1903, PhD, 1906) and at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig ( 1 903- 04 ) . He was professor of 
history, politics, and economics at Ui sinus Col- 


lege, Collegcville, Pa., in 1905-00, and at Prince- 
ton University he served as pieceptoi in 1906- 
09 and as assistant professor of political economy 
in 3909 13 In 1913 he w’as appointed hy Pres- 
ident Wilsi'ii CommisHioner of Labor Statistics 
He wn»te a Hit^tory of Shipping Siihstdies 
and contributed to the New International 
En CYCLOP ISlllA 

MEEBANE, ina-ia'nr A (louiishing mdus- 
tiial towm in the Kingdom of Saxonx% 37 miles 
south of l^eipzig ( Maj) Germany, E 3 ) It is 
an important ccntie of the textile industry and 
has a numbei of manufactoi les of woolen and 
semiwoolen mateiials, spinning and dyeing es- 
tablishments, machine and boiler w^orks, and 
manufactures of footwear, paper boxes, electric 
inotois, buttons, and cement Its chief educa- 
tional estahlisliinents aie a Ilealsehule, a school 
of comineice, and a textile school The pioducts 
of Meerane aie extensivelv expoited to the Oiient 
and America Pop, 1900, 23,797, 1910, 25,470, 
chiefly Protestants 

MEERKAT, inei'kat, 01 SUBIC ATE, su'-ri- 
kat (Diitdi, s(‘a cat) A small, fun v, diurnal, 
xegt'tahlc-eating and hui lowing ci\et (Siiricata 
t(tradaetyla) of South Afiiea, allied to tlie mon- 
gooses. It IS gi egai ions, and a colony makes 
hill lows clos(‘ togethei, like a prairie-dog “tow’n ” 
In captivity it becomes an amusing and delight- 
tiil pet Consult Martin, Home Life on an Os- 
tnth Farm (N(*w York, 1903) 

MEERSCHAUM, mer'sham ( Cler , sea foam ) , 
or Skpiot HE A com]).ict, cMitln mineral hy- 
diated magnesnim silicate It is giayish white 
or white with a faint vellowish 01 leddish tint 
It otenis in stiafified eaithy or allinial de- 
])osits cm the jilain-^ of Eski-Shehr and (dscwvherc 
111 Asia M 11101 , also in Greece, at llnibsdnt/ in 
Moiavia, and in Moiocco The deposits in Asia 
Minor aie w’oiked juts and gallern^s at a 
depth of 24 to 30 f(‘(‘t Tlie niiiieral when 
hi ought to the surface is so soft as to be easily 
<*ut xvilh a kiiile It IS sciajied to iemo\e any 
adhering mateiial, dried in the sun foi about a 
xieek, then again s(iam*d and pohslied xvith wax 
Meeisdi.ium is ii-icd elneflv in the manufacture of 
howls for tobacco i>ij)cs, and factoiies foi their 
piodiutioii exist in Au-tiia and in Fiance 

MEEBUT, ine'iiit '1 he cajiital of the dis- 
trict and dixision of ]\Teeiiil, United Prox’inces, 
India, 39 miles 1101 the, ist of Delhi, on the Noith- 
xxestein Railway (Ma]> India, C 3) It is ir- 
legulailx binl out, XMth naiiow, unclean streets, 
there aie s(*vt‘ral mosejues and temples, of which 
the Juiiiina Musjid, dating fiom 1019, is the most 
notcxx-oithy The ( ity has a fine toxx'n hall wuth 
a libraix, Meeiiit College, a 1101 mal school, and 
sc'veial chinch schools 1 lie military’ canton- 
ment IS one of the largest and most important in 
India There aie excellent systems of xvater sup- 
ply ami drainage, and manufactures of soap, 
floui, and oil Uhe first upiising of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 occuircd here Pop, 1901, 118,- 
129, 1911, 116,227 

MEES, Arthur (1850-1923). An American 
musical conductoi, born in Columbus, Ohio. He 
graduated in 1870 fiom Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind , and after pioparation under Ameri- 
can instiuctors he studied fiom 1873 to 1876 at 
Berlin under Kullak, Weitzmann, and Doin (the 
latter for score reading and conducting). He 
was conductor of the Cincinnati May Festival 
Chorus, assistant conductor of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, and then he took up his residence in 
New York and became the conductor of impor- 
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tant choral organizations. In 1898 he was 
elected, on the resignation of MacDowell, to the 
conductor ship of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
In 1908 he became conductor of the Worcester 
Music Festival and the Cecilia Society of Bos- 
ton From 1887 to 1896 he wrote the analytical 
piogiammes for the New York Philharmonic 
Society He published in 1901 Choirs and Choral 
Music, which has been accepted as a standard 
authority. A book of piano studies also obtained 
general recognition 

MEFISTOFELE, ma'f4-std^f&-la. An opera 
l)y Boito (qv ), first pioduced in Milan, March 
5, 1868, completely rewritten, Bologna, Oct. 4, 
1875, in the United States (New York), Nov. 
24, 1880 

MEG'ABAB^IE ( from Gk. fUyas, megas, 
great + Papijs, harys, heavy). The practical 
unit of pressure in the C G S system, it equals 
one bane X 10®. See Babie 

MEGACHIKOFTEBA. See Bat; Ciiibop- 

TERA 

MEG'ADAC'TYLUS (Neo-Lat, from Gk. 
fieyas, megas, great + fidfcruXos, daktylos, finger) 
A Triassic dinosaur. See Ancuisai bus 

MEGiE^A. One of the Eumenides 

MEG'ALE^SIA, or MEG'ALEN^SIA (Lat., 
fiom Gk M 67 aXi 70 'ia, from Mt 7 aXij, Megale, epi- 
tliet of the Great Mother, fern sing, of /liyas, 
megas, great). A festival at Rome, instituted 
in honor of Cybele (qv ), the Great Mothei of 
the Gods, in 204 b c., when her symbol, a black 
stone, was brought to Rome (consult Livy, 29, 
14, and see the article Claudia Quixta). The 
celebration included a stately procession in which 
the eunuch priests of Cybele carried thiough the 
streets the sacred ensign, games held on the Pal- 
atine and in later times in the theatres, and a 
great carnival The festival lasted for seven 
days, April 4 to 10, and was originally under the 
charge of the curule aedile, later of the praetor 
Consult W. W Fowler, Roman Festivals (Lon- 
don, 1899), and Georg Wissowa, Religion und 
Kiiltus dcr Romer (2d ed , Munich, 1912) 

MEG'ALICH'THYS. A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, characterized by then great size 
and formidable appearance The body was cov- 
ered by huge bony plates, and the teeth attained 
a length of 4 inches or more The remains of 
Megahehthys are found in the Carboniferous 
rocks of Euiope and America 

MEGALITH^C MONUMENTS (from Gk 
fieyas, megas, great -f \LBos, hthos, stone). 
Gigantic monuments, the materials of which in 
the earliest stages of industrial development 
were huge undressed stones, and also associated 
with tumuli Megalithic monuments arc found 
in both hemispheres, and in the progress of cul- 
ture they marked the crude beginnings of larger 
cooperative effort as well as of engineering and 
of massive architecture A most instructive 
lesson as to the manner in which the stones were 
set on end is furnished by one of the northern 
tribes of Hindustan visited by Wurmbrand 
These people are in a region where megalithic 
monuments have had a long history. A slab 
weighing several tons rests on a numl^r of stout 
poles laid parallel and just far enough apart to 
allow men to walk between them The ends of 
these poles are lashed to end bars and a firm 
gridiron frame is made beneath the slab. The 
whole mass is then lifted by as many men as 
can get into the framework, and carried to the 
proper place, one man beating time for their 
steps The point of destination reached, the 


fiamework is laid fiat, the liole dug, and the 
gridiron set upright by lifting with the hands 
aided by shear poles, sliding props, guy ropes, 
and all other labor-saving devices known to 
them As the angle between the gridiron and 
the earth increases, the labor of erection de- 
creases, until the slab is let down carefully into 
its resting place. 

Megalithic monuments really belong to two 
classes, monolithic and polylithic The former 
IS a simple great slab or bowlder stood on end. 
the latter consists of several blocks put togetbei 
to form a chamber. The differences between the 
two classes is not great, and there are mixed ex- 
amples where both exist side by side 

Monoliths receive different names in the coun- 
tries where they are found, and often the same 
name applies to quite different things iii different 
countries They receive names also from the 
manner of grouping. The single great stone, 
weighing perhaps hundreds of tons, set on end, 
is a menhir, if a number of these stand in row’s, 
they become an avenue or an alignment; and a 
stone circle is a number of menhirs arranged 
about a centre. The final development of this 
simple beginning is seen in the Egyptian obelisk, 
in the memorial column or shaft, or in the gi- 
gantic statue The enormous size of many of the 
rude monoliths is a matter of surprise The 
largest one, in Brittany, at Locmariaquer, weighs 
347 tons Thousands have been counted in Brit- 
tany and othei portions of France Sec Plate of 
Megalithic Moxuxients 

The polylithic monument also receives different 
names from its associations If a number of 
stones are built into a memorial pile, or over the 
dead, it is a caiin, a tumulus containing a dead 
person is in Ireland a galgal, and if a passage- 
"way be formed on one side allowing reentrance 
to a vault, it becomes a chambered barrow, a 
stone box in a barrow to hold cinerary urns and 
relics is a cistvaen The typical composite mon- 
ument of great stones belonging to this class is 
the dolmen (locally termed quoit), a slab of 
stone laid on the top of two or more upright 
slabs, forming a burial chamber from w’hich the 
earth has been removed by the elements The 
word cromlech was at one time used to denote a 
dolmen, as it was originally coveied with a 
tumulus and surrounded by a circle of standing 
stones. The term is out of use now in England, 
but the French apply it to one of the former ele- 
ments of the complete dolmen, the stone circle. 
The essential part of all is the stone box or cap- 
sule, whether underground, aboveground, or cov- 
eied with a tumulus. 

The areas of greatest abundance of megalithic 
monuments, beginning in Asia, are to be found in 
Japan, Burma, Assam, and the Deccan; the Per- 
sian uplands , Asia Minor, Caucasus, the Crimea, 
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia; across northern 
Africa to the Atlantic, in Spain, Portugal, west- 
ern France, and Belgium; in the British Isles 
and Scandinavia. Examples of huge monuments 
are also found in northeastern Asia. See Easter 
Island. 

Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, near Ames- 
bury. County of Wilts, southern England, is one 
of the most important among the megalithic 
monuments of the world, since it not only is 
composed of immense pieces, but combines in 
itself a number of types In the centre lies a 
great slab 15 feet in length Just outside of 
this aie two oval rings, the larger one made up 
ot five pairs of trilithous, which increase in 
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height towards the west The smaller oval, con- 
taining 19 monoliths, is tapering in form; out- 
side these ovals and inclosing them is a circle of 
standing stones, not massive in size; outside of 
all is the most interesting feature of Stonehenge, 
a circle 300 feet in circumference, made up of 
immense standing stones varying in height from 
18 to 22 feet, some of them 6 feet in diameter 
On the top of them are blocks of similar size 
joining them and forming a series of doorways 
or trilithons On the outside of this circle is a 
ditch and avenue, in which is a menhir, called 
the Friar’s Heel. 

Not the least interesting feature about these 
remains is the veneration and folklore that has 
gathered around them. No doubt the belief that 
tlie ghosts of the dead hover about them aided in 
the preservation of many of them Their author- 
ship has puzzled vhe antiquaries as well as the 
^olk, by whom they were attributed to the Druids, 
the Celts, and other historic peoples. 

The megaliths of the Tacific islands pertain, 
^Mth tv\o exceptions, to the neolithic culture. 
They occur in a roughly orbicular line which 
somewhat closelv corresponds to the outer bound- 
ary of the three divisions of the South Sea 
islands Stone structures are reported by sav- 
age informants as existing 111 the inland valleys 
of Bougainville, Solomon Islands, but it is not 
yet safe to attempt exploration, and by Preben- 
darv Codnngton in Gog of the Banks group, and 
in New Caledonia, these are of Melanesia In 
nuclear Polynesia occur the Nanga in Fiji, the 
tiilithon of Tonga, in Samoa walls in the moun- 
tains and the Fale-o-le-Fe‘e In southeastern 
Polynesia Avails and platforms are found in Eapa 
Iti, Pitcairn, and Easter islands, and walls in 
the Marquesas In Micronesia there are stone 
remains on Howland Island, extensive remains 
at Tajiak, Lelo, and Metalanim in the Caroline 
Islands, interesting structures at Tinian in the 
Ladrones. The walls and platforms are built of 
unworked country rock, in geneial of cyclopean 
dimensions, erected without builder’s art or any 
use of cement There arc a foAv instances of 
grouped stones, approximately of the cromlech 
type, such are the Nanga of Fiji, the Fale-o-le- 
Fe‘e of Samoa, the alignments of Tinian The 
trilithon type is represented by a solitary in- 
stance, that at Mua in Tonga, each upright is 
17 feet high, they cairy a crosspiece 5 feet deep 
sunk its full depth into sockets chipped in the 
full width of the uprights In but three in- 
stances do these megaliths vary from the true 
unworked paleolithic — this trilithon, and the 
terminalia statues of Easter Island, the prod- 
uct of chipping, and the Tinian alignments which 
after chipping have been smoothed by abrasion 
In not a single instance is it necessary to deduce 
the use of metal. The modern Polynesian, an 
advanced neolithic type, has been less than 1000 
years in the Pacific The appearance of age in 
these megaliths and the absence of tradition of 
their erection (all the more noteworthy in a 
race which recites the history of a fragile mat 
through 15 generations and the story of a green- 
stone spearhead from even remoter antiquity) 
are strong evidence that the megalithic monu- 
ments of the Pacific islands far antedate the ar- 
rival of the Polynesians and are the work of a 
lost population. 
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rique” m. Bulletins de la SociStd d" -inthropologie 
de Pans, \’ol. iv (2d senes, Pans, 1809) , Clarke, 
“Stone Monuments of the Khasi Hills,” in Jow~ 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, vol iii 
(London, 1873), Broca, “Les peuples blonds et 
les monuments m^galithiques,” in Revue d\\n~ 
thropologie, vol v (Pans, 1876), Berthelon, 
“Notice sur I’lndustrie m^galithique en Tunisic,” 
in Bulletin de la 8oci4t4 d* \nthropologie (Lyons, 
1888) , T. E. Pect, Rough Stone Monuments and 
their Builders (London, 1912) See Cabxao. 

MEGALOKASTRO. See Canuia 

MEG’ALON^X (Neo-Tjat., from Gk. fiiyas, 
megas, great -f onyx, claw) An extinct 

edentate mammal, allied to Megatherium, found 
in the Pleistocene deposits of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Cuba See Megathebii m. 

MEG'ALOP^OLIS (Lai, from (Jk Mc 7 aX 6 - 
irokis. Great City). A town in South western Ar- 
cadia, founded in 370 BC by Epaminondas ( q v ), 
W’ho desired to make it the capital of an Arca- 
dian confederacy and a Imlwark against Sparta 
(Map Greece, Ancient, (’ 3). Pausanius says 
40 townships w^ere combined to f 01 111 the new' 
city. It was laid out on a large scale, with 
stiong walls 50 stadia (5i/, miles) in ciieunifc*r- 
ence, it also had a laige territor 3 ' But it Iw no 
means fulfilled expectations. It niaiiitainc‘c1 its 
independence, indeed, against fiecpient S]»artan 
attacks, sometimes A\ith Athenian aid, somc^tiines 
AA'ith help from Macedon, but in 222 b c it Avas 
sacked by Cleonienes III. Tliough rebuilt, it 
nevei seems to have regained its impoitance it 
AAas the natiA'e toAvn of Philopocnien (qv ), the 
great geneial of the Achaean League, and of the 
historian Polybius (qA^ The city Avas situated 
in a feitile plain on lioth banks of tlie iiver 
TTelissoii, near its junction with the Alplieus 
Excavations A\hich w'ere conductc^d on the site by 
the British School at Athens flora 1890 to 18!)3 
laid bare the theatre and the Thersileion, 01 
great hall where* tlie Arcadian Assembly met, 
and on the otlier (north) side of the iiA'ei the 
temple of Zeus Soter, a long colonnade, and 
foundations of other buildings adjoining tin* 
market place 

Bibliography. E A. Gardner and others. Ex- 
cavations at Megalopolis, containing papers by 
vaiious scholars (Txmdon, 1892) , K Bac'deker, 
(Jrecce (4th Eng ed , Leipzig, 1909) .1 P 

Mahaffv, Rambles and Studies in Crecee, 307- 
312 (7th ed , New York, 1913) On the remains 
of the very important theatre at Megalojiolis, 
consult W DorpMd and E Reisch, Das griechi- 
sche Theater (Athens, 1896) , A E Haigh, The 
Attic Theatre (3d ed , by A. W Pickard-Cam- 
biidge, Oxford, 1907) , E R Fiechtei, Die hau- 
geschichtliche Entwwklung des antilen Theaters 
(Munich, 1914). 

MEG'ALOSAU'BUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk 
fiiyas, megas, great + aavpos, sauros, lizaid) A 
carnivorous dinosaur allied to, and perhaps iden- 
tical with, CeratosoAirus ( q v ) , found in the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous deposits of Europe and 
India The North American genus Lcclaps of 
Cope from the Cretaceous formations is probaldv 
identical The animal was from 15 to 20 feet 
long with a medium-sized head, the jaws of 
which were provided with formidable teeth. 
The skeleton is light, and the bones are partly 
hollow The fore limbs are five-toed and small 
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and were probably of little use in locomotion. 
The hind limbs, on the other hand, are large 
and strong and terminate in three toes armed by 
heavy claws The tail was long and heavy. See 
GEKATOSAURUS ; DiXOSAUEIA. 

MEGAETEUBA, meg'a-ntl^rd.. See Insects, 
Fossil. 

MEGANITE. See Explosives. 

MEG^APHONE (from Gk. lUyas, megas, 
great + phone, voice, sound). A form of 

speaking trumpet used to render the voice 
audible at considerable distances It consists of 
a large funnel of tin or papier-m<lch^, in which 
the sound waves are so reflected that they issue 
from its mouth in approximately parallel di- 
rections. Theoretically a megaphone of para- 
bolic section would act as the best form of 
megaphone, especially if the resonance of the 
cavity did not affect the propagation of sound 
by strengthening certain sounds and destroying 
others by interference (See Acoustics ) The 
81 /e and shape of the megaphone, however, aie 
so regulated that the usual tones of the voice 
undergo the largest possible amount of strength- 
ening For this reason a megaphone to be used 
with the best effect by a woman would be dif- 
ferent in size from that suited to the deeper 
notes of a man’s voice The megaphone has 
succeeded the old speaking trumpet for use at 
sea and is generally employed by naval officers 
and manners for communicating with the shore 
or with a distant vessel 

MEG^APODE. See Mound Bird 

MEG'APOLEN^SIS (Latinized form of Yan 
Mecclcnhurg) , Johannes (1603-70) The first 
Protestant niissionarv to the North American 
Indians 1 he first patroon, Van Bensselaer, 
brought him to America from Holland in 
1642, so that he might be a missionary to the 
Indians on the frontier, near Albany, and m 
this capacity he antedated John Eliot by sev- 
eial years He learned to preach in the Mo- 
hawk language and made converts among them. 
He also befriended the heroic Jesuit fathers, 
Jogues, Bressani, and Poncet From 1649 till 
his death, Jan 24, 1670, he was pastor in New 
Amsterdam, and it was he who urged Peter 
Stuvvesant to surrender without bloodshed in 
1664 Ills Dutch account of the Mohawk In- 
dians IS translated in the New York Histoiical 
Society’s Collections, vol in (New York, 1870). 

IMCEGFABA (Lat, from Gk Meyapa) The 
capital of Megans (qv), on the isthmus be- 
tween the Peloponnesus and northern Greece. It 
was built at the base of two hills, Cana and 
Alcathous, each defended by a citadel Two 
walls, built by the Athenians during their 
protectorate over Megara, between 461 and 445 
B c., connected the city with its chief harbor, 
Nisspa In the time of Pausanias the city con- 
tained many temples and public buildings, but of 
these only very scanty traces are now visible, 
of which the most interesting are perhaps the 
remains of the aqueduct and fountain built by 
the architect Eupalinus for the tyrant Theag- 
enes The origin of Megara is lost in legend, 
but as early as the eighth century b c , thanks 
to its two harbors. Peg® on the Corinthian Gulf 
and Nisaea on the Saronic Gulf, it was a flour- 
ishing commercial city and sent out many 
colonies, of which the most famous were Byzan- 
tium, Chalcedon, the Sicilian Megara ( see 
Hybla), and Selinus (qv.), to the last-named 
city colonists came also from the Sicilian 
Megara. Megara also early had vigorous trade 


in the region of the Black Sea; its settlements 
here included Byzantium, Chalcedon, Astacus, 
Heraclea in Bithynia, and a Heraclea in the 
Crimea Near the end of the seventh century 
we find it engaged in a fierce and protracted 
struggle with the Athenians for the island of 
Salamis, of which it long retained possession 
From this time, too, it had to face commercial 
and colonizing competition in the Black Sea dis- 
trict from Miletus, in Sicily from Corinth and 
Corevra. The loss of Salamis to Athens in 598 
BC further crippled Megara The govcinment 
had originally been in the hands of the Dorian 
landed aiistocracy, from whom it was usurped 
about 620 B c. by Theagenes, who led the popu- 
lar faction and established himself as absolute 
ruler of the state Upon his expulsion, however, 
soon after, a fierce contest took place between 
the democratic and the aristocratic parties. Af- 
ter the Persian w'ars Megara carried on hostili- 
ties Mith Corinth, against which she formed an 
alliance with Athens (461 bc.). Athens estab- 
lished a sort of protectorate over the city and 
built the walls referred to above. Later 
the Athenians were compelled to surrender their 
hold on tlie city, and under a strict oligarchy 
it became a member of the Peloponnesian 
League It was easily open to the attacks of the 
Athenians and was by the “Megarian decree” 
of Pericles de])rived of all markets in Attica 
It w’as frequently lavaged during the Pelopon- 
nesian War and almost captured at one time by 
the Athenians aided by the democratic party 
within (424 bc ) , they did secure Nissea and 
held it until 410 B c After this war the city 
plays but a small part in history. A democratic 
form of government was reestablished in 357 
BC., after the death of Alexander the Great 
the city passed under the control of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Ptolemy Soter successively 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonatas, cap- 
tured and nearly destroyed it It was afterward 
partially lebuilt and finallv sui rendered to the 
Romans under Metellus. Alone among the cities 
of Greece it was not restored by Hadrian, Alaric 
still further reduced it, and in 1687 the Vene- 
tians completely destroyed it Megara was celc- 
biated in antiquity as the seat of the Megarian 
School of Philosophy, founded by Euclid, a native 
of the city. (See Megaric School ) The site 
IS now occupied by a prosperous Greek town, 
bearing the ancient name, with a population of 
about 6500, mostly of Albanian origin Consult 
F Cauer, Parteicn und Pohiiker in Megara und 
Athen (Stuttgart, 1890), and K Baedeker, 
Greece (4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

MEGAR'IC SCHOOL. A school of Greek 
philosophers wdio, as partial disciples of Soc 
rates, expanded one side of their master’s 
teaching While the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools 
developed his ethical teaching, the Megaric de- 
voted itself rather to dialectical investigations 
Their principal leader was Euclid of Megara, 
who was probably one of the earliest disciples 
of Socrates He united the ethical principle of 
Socrates with the Eleatic theory of one immu- 
table substance Consult the standard histories 
of philosophy, such as those of Ueberweg- 
Heinze, Ziller, Gomperz 

MECKABIS (Lat., from Gk. Meyap/s). In 
ancient geography, a district in Greece, covering 
about 140 square miles, lying between the Corin- 
thian Gulf on the north and northwest and the 
Saronic Gulf on the southeast (Map* Greece, 
Ancient, 0 2). It was bounded on the north 
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by BcBotia, on the northeast by Attica, and on 
the southwest by the District of Corinth. The 
capital A\as Megaia (qi ). 

MEG^ABON. The large outer hall or atrium 
of the primitive Greek house, reserved for the 
men, as at Myceiia* and liryns. See House 

MEG'ASPOBAN'GIUM (Neo-Lat, from Gk 
fiiyas, megas, gieat <nr6pos, aporos, seed -j- 
dyyeiop, angeion, ves'^el, from dyyos, angos, jar). 
Tlie sporangium ( spore case ) which produces the 
inegaspores (q.v.). Oidinarily the term is ap- 
j)lied only among pteridophytes, because the 
megas])orangia of seed plants have long been 
called ovules, and the older name remains in 
common use An obsolete name is macrosporan- 
giuni. See IIeterospory , Sporangium; Mega- 
spore 

MEG^ASFOBE (from Gk fieyas, megas, great 
ffTTopos, spares, seed) In some of the pten- 
dophytes and all of the seed plants, two kinds 
of spoies are produced, which differ very much 
in si/e, and the larger ones are called mega- 
spores The significant difference between the 
tvio spores, however, is not that of size, but is 
the fact that the megaspoie in germination pio- 
(luces a female plant It follows tliat, \\hen 
plants develop these two kinds of spores 
( lu‘terospory, qv ), they have become sexually 
dilFerentiated In seed plants the megaspore is 
not shed from its sporangium (ovule), but ger- 
minates w'heie it IS formed, and this results in 
tiansforming the ovule into the seed This 
means that, when spores were differentiated into 
megaspores and microspores, seeds liecame pos- 
sible An obsolete term for megaspore is macio- 
spore See Alternation of Generations, 
Heterospory, Spore 

MEG'ASPOB'OPHYLL (from Gk. 
megas, great avopos, sporos, seed 4>v\\ov, 
phyllon, leaf). In some of the pteiidoph\tes and 
all of the seed plants, two kinds of spores are 
produced, called microspores and megaspoies 
Ihese are formed by two kinds of spoiangia, 
called microsporangia and megas])orangia, and 
these in tuiii aie usuallv borne upon different 
leaf stiuctures (sporoph,^ 11s) , wliicli are called 
niicrosportqilnlls and megas])oroph> 11s In seed 
plants the megasporophylls have long been called 
caipels, which bear the megas])orangia, called 
ovules, which in turn contain the inegaspores 
An obsolete term for megaspoiopliyll ' is inac- 
ros])oroj)livll. See Heterospory, Sporopiiyll 

MEGAS'THENES (Lat, from Gk Ueya^- 
Oivys) (fl. c 300 lie). A Gieek w'litei of 
the early Alexandrian period He Avas assigned 
by Seleucus Nicator (312-280 b c ) to the 8er\- 
lee of the Goveinoi of Arachosia, by whom he 
was sent on several diplomatic missions to the 
Indian King Sandrocottus He published a 
work called indtea {’IvdiKa) in four books, in 
wdiicli he discussed the flora and the fauna of 
India, as w^ell as many of the customs of the 
Indians Like Herodotus. Megasthenes admitted 
wondeiful stones into his iiarrati\e and tried 
to identify foreign myths w'lth those of the 
Greeks. Recent investigations, however, have 
shown the general trustworthiness of the w’oik, 
which was tho most valuable account of India 
poss(>ssed by Europeans down to the time of the 
establishment of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1784. Diodorus (ii, 35-42) gives an abstract 
of the contents of the Indica, and there aie 
numerous fragments in Strabo and Arrian which 
have been collected bv Scliwanbeck, De Meqas- 
thene Rerum Indtcarnm Sntptarc (Bonn, 1845), 


and by Muller, Fragmenta Mistonoorurn Grw- 
corum (Pans, 1841-70), vol. ii, pp. 397-431), and 
translated by McCrindle, “Ancient India as De- 
scribed by Megasthenes and Arrian,’* in the In- 
dian Antiquary, vol vi (Calcutta, 1877) Con- 
sult Christ-Schinid, Oeschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur, vol ii (5th ed , Munich, 1911). 

EEEG'ATHEBPID^ (Neo-Lat noin. ])!., 
from Megatherium, from Gk pAyas, megas, great 
-j- Oripiov, therion, dim. of Oiip, ther, wild beast) 
An American family of edentate mammals, of 
which the genus Megatherium is the type, com- 
prising a number of fossil ground sloths of 
gigantic size It is intermediate between the 
modern anteateis (Myrinecophagidae) and the 
true sloths ( Bradypodidai ) and contains the 
genera Uapalops, llyperleptus, and others of 
the Santa Cruz formation of Miocene age in 
Patagonia, and Megatherium, Mylodon, Mega- 
lonyx, and Scclidoihenum of the Pleistocene of 
North and South America Sec Megvpiilrium 
MEG'ATHE'BIUM (Neo-Lat, from (^k 
fieyas, meqas, great + Oypiov, therion, dim. of Byp, 
ther, wild beast). A gigantic fossil edentate 
mammal, largei than a iliinoceios, which lived 
in coinpai atively recent geological time in South 
America and of which skeletons are found in 
the pampean deposits (Pleistocene) of Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Bta/il Its skeleton which 
sliows pfuiits of resemblance to both the anteaters 
and sloths, is of verv massive construction, in- 
dicating a most powerful animal, about IS to 
20 feet in length The head w'as small, the 
jaws of a form to support pow^eiful chewung 
muscles, and the teeth, of which theie are onh 
10 upper and 8 lower molais, aie of a prismatn* 
form and of such size as must have rendiued 
tliem most effective grinding organs The struc- 
ture of the forward poition of the jaws shows 
the lij)s to hav'e been eloiigabnl and jiiehensih*, 
and the grooved inside of the lower jaw suggests 
a i>ovverful prehensile tongue, whuh served to 
pull oil the tw igs and leaves upon wdiich the ani- 
mal fed. I he neck was short and sliong, the 
trunk heavy and round The leg hones an* ex- 
traordinarily massive and of peculiar form The 
fore lindib are longei than the hind linilis, and 
the foim of then ]oints indicates consideratde 
flexibility, they piobably siTved somewhat as 
arms. The very heavy hind-linil> liones and the 
tail bones indicate that the greater poition of 
tho w^eight of the animal was boine by these 
parts, and it is reasonable to conclude that the 
favorite position of the beast was that of r(*st- 
ing ui)on its haunches The surfaces of the 
bones are provided w’lth ridges and rough places 
for the attachment of powerful muscles The 
size of the animal, its evidently very gie.it mus- 
cular power, and the structure of its hind quar- 
ters indicate that it squatted beside a tree and 
with its mobile fore limbs, the middle fingers of 
which wcie aimed with strong claws, pulhMl 
dowm and broke oft the ujiper trunk and branche-* 
from w'hich it derived its food The body of 
the animal is thought to have been covered bv 
tough hide and coarse hair Megathemum w.i‘> 
one of the fiist fossil mammals described A 
nearly complete skeleton was found in 1789 near 
Buenos Aires and sent to the museum of Madrid, 
where it was described and named by Cuviei, 
Megatherium amcricanus 

Thiee other allied genera are Heetidother 
Mcgalonyx, and Mylodon, all of Pleistocene aye 
Of these, Scelidotherium, from South Ameiica 
closely resembles a gigantic anteater in the sti uc- 
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ture of its skull. Megalonyx, differing slightly 
from Megatherium in the structure of its teeth, 
has been found in the cave deposits of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and in the Pleistocene beds 
of Cuba The remaining form, Mylodon, re- 
mains of which have been found in Kentucky 
and South America, is the only member of the 
family Megatheriidap in which the skin contains 
calcareous plates similar to those of the other 
group of gigantic edentates, the Glyptodonticl® , 
and in Mylodon these plates, though numerous, 
are small and not loined to each othei Consult 
Woodward, Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology 
(Cambridge, 1898), and G B. Scott, A History 
of Land Mammals in the Western Hemisphere 
(New York, 1913). 

MEGENBEB.G, Konrad von See Konrad 
^ON Mfgenberg 

MEGEELE, meg'ei-le, Ulrich. See Abra- 
ham A Santa Clara 

MEGIDDO, mc-gid'dO A fortified city of 
great importance in ancient Syria, situated in 
the valley of Esdraelon, at the modern Tell el 
Mutcsellim, 4 miles northwest of Tell Ta’annak, 
as lecent excavations have shown (Map Pales- 
tine, C 2) It 18 mentioned in the reign of 
Thothmes III (1501-1447 BC), in the Amarna 
letters (c 1400 bc ), in a papyrus of the time 
of Seti r (c 1320-1310 BC ), and in an inscrip- 
tion of Shisliak (960-939 bc ), and is also re- 
ferred to in Assyrian inscriptions lint the 
ancient fortifications uncovered hv the Dtnitsche 
Orientgcsellschaft go back to the third millen- 
nium BC According to Josh xii 21 it w^as the 
residence of a Canaanitish king at the time of 
the Hebrew’ invasion From Judg i. 27 it is evi- 
dent that it did not fall into the hands of the 
tribes invading tlie plain David possibly con- 
queied it, and Solomon fortified it (1 Kings 
IX. 15). King Aliaziah of Judah found refuge 
there when fleeing fioni Jehu of Israel in 843 
BC (2 King's IX 27) Jerome calls the v’^alley of 
Esdiaelon “the Plain of Megiddo.” The “w’a'ter's 
of Megiddo,” mentioned in Judg v 19, prohablv 
refer to the rivei Kislion, the piesent Nahr el 
Makatta. At ]Megiddo, King Josiah was over- 
powered bv'^ Pharaoh Necho in 608 n c To the 
south of the tell on which the old castle of pie- 
Israelitish times stood and the inclosing buck 
w’all, 28 feet thick, there is an abundant stieam, 
and in Roman times a fortified ]> 08 t w’as estab- 
lished here, the Legid of the Onomasticon, the 
modern El Lejjun A number of gems and cylin- 
drical texts were discovered at Tell el Mutesel- 
lim, among them the oldest-known Hebiew seal, 
which belonged to Shama, a high official of 
.leroboam, probably Jeioboam II (782-740 bc ) 
Consult Muller, Asien und Europa nach 
altagypUschen Denkmaletn (Leipzig, 1893) , 
Buhl, Oeographie des alien Palastina (Freiburg, 
1896) , Savignac, “Les fouilles de Megiddo," in 
Revue Bihliquc (Pans, 1907) , Schumacher, Tell 
el Mutcsellim * Bench t uber die 1903 bis 190o 
veranstalteten Ausgrabungen I (Leipzig, 1908). 

MEG MEB^ILIES. A very tall, masculine 
gypsy woman in Scott’s Ouy Mannering This 
character in the dramatized form of the novel 
was a favorite iTde played by Charlotte 
Cushman. 

MEGKNA, or MEGHNA. A deltaic estuary 
of Bengal, British India, forming the outlet of 
the Brahmaputra, of the easternmost channel 
of the Ganges (qq.v ), and of tributary streams 
It flows into the Bav of Bengal by four mouths, 
which inclose three large islands It is naviga- 


ble by steamers and lar^ river craft, which, 
however, are often imperiled by shifting sands 
and snag and by the tidal bore, which ascends 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour and often at- 
tains over 18 feet in height during the equinoxes; 
the river is also subject to cyclonic storm waves, 
which at various tunes have caused great de- 
struction of property and loss of life. 

ME^GBIM. See Migraine. 

ME^GBIMS (OF, Fr migraine. It. migrana, 
emigrana, from Lat. hemicramum, from Gk. 
ilfiiKpapla, hemiLrania, pain in one side of the 
head, from iyii-, hemi-, half -|- KpavLov, kranion, 
head). Congestion of Brain, or Blind Stag- 
gers. A disease of the horse It is indicated by 
the following symptoms the animal wrhen at 
work I eels, and then either stands for a minute 
dull and stu])id or falls to the ground, lying for 
a time partially insensible. The eyes are star- 
ing, bieathing is hurried and stertorous, and the 
nostrils are widely dilated. Occasionally these 
symptoms aie followed by coma, convulsions, 
and death. Moie frequently, however, the ani- 
mal gains relief in a little while. The attacks 
come on suddimly, are often periodical, are most 
frequent during hot weather, and when the ani- 
mal is drawing up a hill or exposed during heavy 
woik to the full ravs of a hot sun Liability 
to megiims constitutes unsoundness and usually 
dep€*iids upon the circulation through the brain 
being tenipoiaiilv disturbed Hoises subject to 
megiiins should be used with a w^ell-ad]usted col- 
lar, with a stiap lunninsr to the girth to hold 
dow’ii the collar vvlitm pulling upgrade, so as to 
prevent, as much as possible, pressure on the 
veins carrying the blood from the head, they 
should be model atelv and carefully fed and dur- 
ing hot weathei be given plenty of water and 
an occ’asional laxaliv’e Consult Leonard Pear- 
son et al , Special Report on Diseases of the Horse 
(Washington, 1911), and James Law, Text- 
Book on Veto inanj Afedicinc, v^ol iii (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1919-12). See Meningitis, Cerebrospinal, 

MEHADIA, ine-haMe-o (Lat Ad Mediam). 
A small town in the County of Krassd-Szdr^ny, 
Transv Ivania, Ilungarv, situated in the Carpa- 
thians, on the Bidaieka River, 6 miles w^est of 
the Rumanian and 15 miles north of the Servian 
frontier (Map Iluiigaiv, II 4) It is noted 
for its old cemeteiv with Greek and Roman in- 
scriptions and foi its Roman mins In the 
v’lcinity are coal mines Pop, 1911 (commune), 
2407, mostly Rumanians About 3 miles south- 
e.ist 18 the bathing rt'sort of Herkulesbad, with 
nuineious hot springs (some of them containing 
sulphui), ranging in tempeiatuie from 106® F. 
to 143® F They weie knowm to the Romans as 
Thoima* TTerciilis The place is visited by about 
7000 guests annually 

MEHEMET AALI, Pasha, 1815-71. See 
Aalt, Metiemet, Pasha 

MEHEMET ALI, ma'he-m?t a'lfe (1769- 
1849) Viceroy of Egypt He was born in 1769 
at Kavala, a little town in Macedonia. Left 
an orphan, he was taken into the service of a 
captain of the ]anizaries He learned much of 
military matters and of intrigue, made a rich 
marriage in 1787, and was thus able to obtain 
a commission as an officer in the irregular troops 
of the Sultan Through relations which he 
formed with a Marseilles merchant he amassed 
wealth in trade He received a command in 
Egypt to cooperate with the British against the 
French invaders and at length became com- 
mander of the Albanian or Arnaut Corps In 
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1805 he was recognized by the Porte as Viceroy 
of Egypt and Pasha of Three Tails, but was soon 
involved in disputes with the Mamelukes (q.v.)* 
who had long practically ruled Egypt. The 
struggle was finally terminated in 1811 by the 
massacre of the greater number of these at 
Cairo. The rest fled to Upper Egypt, but were 
expelled by Mehemet in the following year. They 
then took refuge m Nubia, but in 1820 he fol- 
lowed them there and completely vanquished 
them From 1811 to 1818 lie carried on war 
against the Wahabis in Arabia, who were sub- 
jugated by his adopted son, Ibrahim Pasha. 
Shortly after he conquered Kordofan, added it to 
his dominions, and opened a great trade in 
slaves from the interior of Africa About this 
time he began to reorganize his army on some- 
thing like European principles, built a fleet, and 
erected fortresses, military-shop works, and ar- 
senals. He sent a strong force to assist the 
Sultan in suppressing the Greek revolt in 1824, 
but his new fleet was destroyed at Navanno in 
1827. In 1830 the Porte conferred on him the 
Government of Crete, but this did not satisfy 
his ambition. He determined to annex Syria 
to his dominions and in 1831 dispatched an army 
under Ibrahim Pasha, who overran the country, 
defeating the Turks at Horas, July, 1832, and 
by his victory at Konieh (Dec 20, 1832) brought 
the Turkish government to the brink of ruin. 
Russia now stepped in, and a treaty was con- 
cluded (May 4, 1833) by which Syria was 
handed over to Mebemet Neither of the bellig- 
erents was satisfied, and Mehemet continued to 
plot till Sultan Mahmud II declared war in 1839 
against his dangerous subject At Nisib, June 
24, 1839, the Turkish army was crushed by the 
forces of Mehemet Ah, but the European Powers 
again interfered, and Mehemet was compelled 
to give up Syria and Crete and to content him- 
self With the hereditarv viceroyalty of Egypt 
(1841). Mehemet was at once a remorseless 
tyrant and an able, progressive administrator 
and did much to develop Egypt He cleared his 
dominions of robbers, executed great public 
works, and may be said almost to have intro- 
duced the cultivation of cotton, indigo, and sugar 
into the country He also established a system 
of national education in Egypt He died Aug 
2, 1849. 

Bibliography. Mangin, Hxstovre de VEgypte 
sous Mohammed Ah (Pans, 1839) , II. L. H 
Puckler-Muskau, Egypt and Mehemet Alt (3 
vols., London, 1845 ) , Mounes, Histoii e de Mo- 
hammed Alt (Pans, 1855-58) , Von Prokesch- 
osten, Mohamed, Vizekoemg von Aegypten 
(Vienna, 1879) , Sir C. A Murray, Memotr of 
Mehemet Alt (London, 1898) , Deherain, Le 
Soudan 4gyptten sous Mehemet (Pans, 1898) ; 
W A Philipps, in Cambridge Modern History^ 
vol. X (Cambridge, 1907), containing a bibli- 
ography. See Egypt. 

MEHEMET ALI PASHA, pa-sha^ (1827- 
78). A Turkish soldier. He was born in Mag- 
deburg, Prussia, and his name originally was 
Karl Detroit In 1843 he ran away to sea and 
embarked for Turkey. Aali Pasha, later Grand 
Vizier, took an interest in him and in 1846 sent 
him to a military school He embraced Mo- 
hammedanism, received a commission in the 
Ottoman army in 1853, and fought against 
Russia in the Crimean War. In 1865 he was 
made a brigadier general and Pasha, in 1875-76 
he commanded in Bosnia, and in the war of 
1877-78 against Russia he was at the head of 


the Turkish army in Bulgaria. He was success- 
ful in his operations on the river Lorn (August- 
September, 1877), but was afterward forced 
back by the enemy. He failed to effect a junc- 
tion with Suleiman Pasha and was superseded 
by the latter (1878). He was second plenipo- 
tentiary at the Berlin Congress, and on his re- 
turn was sent to Albania, where he was mobbed 
and killed by insurgents at Diakova, Sept. 7, 
1878 

MEHEB^IN. A small tribe of Iroquoian 
stock, formerly living on the lower course of the 
river of the same name, on the Virginia-Carolina 
border They made some trouble during the 
Tuscarora War of 1711-12, but soon afterward 
disappear from notice, having apparently been 
absorbed by that tribe or by the Tutelo See 
Conestoga 

MEHBING-, marring, Fbanz ( 1846- ) A 

German writer, especially on Socialism He 
was born in Schlawe, Pomerania, and became an 
editor of Die Keue Zeit He wrote Fall Lvndau 
(1890), Lesstng-Legende (1893), Gustav Adolf 
(1894), Schiller (1905), and Jena und Tilsit 
( 1906 ) ; but he is better known for his valuable 
work on German Socialism, partly in German 
periodicals and partly in his books Die deutsche 
Sozialdemokratie (3d ed, 1879), Geschichte der 
deutschen Sozialdemoci'atie (1897), ius dem 
hterarischen Nachla^s von Karl Marx^ Friedrich 
Engels, und Ferdinand Lassalle (1902), and 
Sozialistische Neudrucke (1908 et seq ), writ- 
ings of Engel, Weitlmg, Wolff, and Lunge 

M^JHXTL, mi'vP, Etienne Nicholas (1763- 
1817) A French operatic composer, horn at 
Givet At the age of 10 he was organist of his 
native village, in 1778 he i^ent to Pans, ^^here 
he gained the interest of Gluck After several 
unsuccessful efforts in composition his Euphro- 
sine et Corradin finally achieved fame (1790), 
and other compositions previously written were 
then brought to light Stratomce apjieared in 
1792, and this was followed by patriotic na- 
tional hymns for the Army of tlie Republic, 
entitled “Le chant du depart,” “Le chant de 
victoire,” “Le chant du retour,” A^hich won him 
high popularity. Other works appeared in rapid 
succession, in 1806 Uthal , preiiously, Une folic, 
ou les aveugles de Toledo (1802) , and 111 1807 
Joseph, his most esteemed composition In 179.i 
he was elected a member of the Academy, and 
also appointed an inspector of the Conservatory, 
which had but recently been established His 
works comprise every form of music, but it is 
wholly by his operas that he is known to fame 
They are marked by dramatic truth, noble 
melodies, and, though his work constantly shows 
a lack of thorough training, he was one of the 
fiist French composers adequately to express the 
meaning of the words in music Consult A. 
Pougin, Biographic (Pans, 1889), and R Bran- 
cour, M4hul (ib, 1912) 

MEI, ma, or MAY, Lev Alexandrovitch 
(1822-62). A Russian poet. He was born in 
Moscow and was educated at the Institute of 
Tsarskoi Selo. He attracted a great deal 
of attention by his drama Tsar sky a Nercsta 
(The Bride of the Czar) (1849), which w’as 
followed by the dramas Servilia and Pskovi- 
tianka (The Woman of Pskov) Besides pub- 
lishing several minor poems on classical and 
biblical themes, he also considerably enriched 
Russian literature by his translations from Mil- 
ton, Byron, Schiller {Wallensteins Lager and 
Demetrvus), Goethe, Heine, B(Sranger, Victor 
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Hugo, and others. His works were published at 
St Petersburg ( 1862-63 ) . 

MEIBOM, Victor von (1821-92). A 

German jurist, born at Cassel He studied law 
at Marburg and Berlin, and was for several 
years assistant judge at tribunals of Rotenburg 
and Marburg. In 1858 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of German law at tlie University of 
Rostock, and from 1866 to 1873 held a similar 
appointment at Tubingen. He then went to 
Bonn, where he remained till 1875, when he be- 
came a member of the Supreme Court of the 
Empire in Leipzig He retired in 1887 His 
chief work is Das deutsche Pfandrecht (1867), 
a thorough and historically reliable discussion 
of the laws and regulations relating to mortgage 
befoie the introduction of Roman law 

MEIHEBICH, mlMer-iK An industrial town 
in the Rhine Province, Prussia, between the 
Emscher and the Ruhr, 15 miles northeast of 
Krefeld (Map- Germany, B 3) It contains the 
Rhine Steel Works, employing 4300 men, and a 
number of other iron and steel works, machine 
shops, phosphate works, saw mills, and brick- 
kilns In the vicinity are extensive coal mines 
and saline springs The trade in cattle is im- 
portant The industries date from 1850 Mei- 
derich became a town in 1894 and was annexed 
to Duisburg in 1905 Pop., 1900, 33,684, 1910, 
41,017 

MEIEB, mi'er, Edward Daniel (1841-1914). 
An American mechanical engineer, born in St. 
Louis, where he graduated from Washington 
University in 1858 After spending four years 
at the Royal Polytechnic College at Hanover, 
Germany, he leturned to the United States and 
enlisted m the 32d Pennsylvania Volunteers in 
1863 After the battle of Gettysburg he served 
in the artillery and in the Engineer Corps, and 
finally became a lieutenant of cavalry At the 
close of the w^ar he entered the Rogers Loco- 
motive Woiks at Paterson, N J , in 1867 became 
superintendent of machinery of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, in 1870 chief engineer of the 
Illinois Patent Coke Company, and in 1872 con- 
stiuctmg engineer of the Meier Iron Company. 
In 1884 he organized the Heme Safety Boiler 
Company of St Louis, of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death, and he was also 
the head until 1908 of the American Diesel 
Engine Company Meier ser\’ed as president of 
the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, 
of the Machinery and Metal Trades Association 
in 1008-14, and of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1911 

MEIEB, Moritz Hermann Eduard (1796- 
1855) A German classical scholar, born at 
Glogau When 24 years of age he became pro- 
fessor extraordmarius at the University of 
Greifswald, and in 1824 he was made professor 
ordinarius at Halle, where he remained until his 
death Friedrich August Wolf, and especially 
Wolf’s great pupil, August Boeckh, whose classic 
work on the public economy of Athens appeared 
in 1817, had a great influence on Meier His 
own first important publication dealt with a 
question in the legal antiquities of Athens, Hts- 
tona Juris Attici de Boms Damnatorum, etc 
(Berlin, 1819) ; but his greatest work was writ- 
ten in collaboration with G. P. Schoemann, Der 
AtUsohe Process (Berlin, 1824), and was 
crowned by the Berlin Royal Academy This 
treatise, now revised by J. H. Lipsius (Berlin, 
1883-87), remains the standard work on 
Athenian legal procedure. Meier also prepared 


an edition of Demosthenes, Against Meiduis, and 
published many papers on subjects relating to 
classical antiquity, especially Andocides and 
Theophrastus ; these were collected after his 
death in Opuscula (1861-63). Much of his 
energy, however, while resident at Halle, was 
spent on editorial duties, as he was an editor of 
the Halle Allgemetne Zeitung for many years, 
and also coeditor of the Allgemeine Encyclopadte 
der Wissenschaften und Kunste from 1830 to 
1855 

MEIQGS, m6gz, Henry (1811-77). An Amer- 
ican contractor He was born at Catskill, N. Y., 
was engaged in the lumber business in 1835, 
and failed in the commercial crisis of 1837. It 
was not until the outbreak of the gold excite- 
ment in California that he again became pros- 
perous He then shipped lumber in large quan- 
tities to the Pacific coast, and his trade so 
increased that he was encouraged to build a 
large number of vessels At length a financial 
stringency in the San Francisco money market 
drove him to borrowing, and eventually, his 
business collapsing, he fled to South America. 
He settled in Chile and entered into the business 
of bridge-building contractor. Later he devoted 
himself to railroad construction, and in Peru 
accomplished engineering works which are ob- 
jects of general admiration He made contracts 
for the construction of six railroads in that 
country, one of which, the Callao, Lima, and 
Oroya Railroad, over the Andes, ranks among 
the first public works of the kind in the world. 

MEIGS, Fort. See Fort Meigs. 

MEIGS, Charles Delucena (1792-1869). 
An American physician Born in St George, 
Bermuda, he studied medicine at the University 
of Georgia, graduating in 1809, and later at the 
University of Pennsylvania (MD, 1817). For 
a short time he practiced in Augusta, Ga , but 
in 1817 established himself in Philadelphia and 
soon gained recognition as an obstetrician. 
From 1841 to 1861 he held the chair of ob- 
stetrics and diseases of women and children at 
the Jefferson Medical College In 1826 he as- 
sisted in founding the North American Medical 
and Surgical Journal, being one of the original 
editors. He contributed many articles to medical 
literature, and is the author of The Philadel- 
phia Practice of Midwifery (1838, 2ded., 1842) ; 
Lectures on Some of the Distinctive Character- 
istics of the Female (1847) ; Females and their 
Diseases (1848, 2d ed , as Woman: Her Diseases 
and Remedies, 1851, 3d ed , 1854) ; Remarks on 
Spasmodic Cholera (1849); Obstetrics (1849; 
3d ed , 1856) , Observations on Certain Diseases 
of Children (1850) ; Treatise on Acute and 
Chronic Diseases of the Neck of the Uterus 
(1854) ; On the Nature, Signs, and Treatment of 
Childbed Fevers (1854). He translated Hufe- 
land, A Treatise on the Scrofulous Disease 
(1829) , Velpeau, An Elementary Treatise on 
Miduiifery (1831), Colombat de L’ls^re, A 
Treatise on the Diseases and Special Hygiene 
of Females (1845). Consult College of Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia, Transactions, N. s., vol. iv, 
pp. 417-448 (Philadelphia, 1872); John F. 
Meigs, Memoir of Charles D Meigs (ib., 1872). 

MEIGS, Montgomery Cunningham (1816- 
92). An American soldier and military en- 
gineer He was born in Augusta, Ga, studied 
for a short time at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, graduated at West Point in 1836, and 
immediately afterward became second lieutenant 
in an artillery company. In 1837 he was trans- 
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ferred to the Corps of Engineers, in which he 
became a lieutenant in 1838 and captain in 1853. 
Prom 1836 to 1852 he was employed by the War 
Department on various important engineering 
works. Between 1852 and 1860 he superintended 
the construction of the Potomac Aqueduct from 
the Great Palls in ISIaryland to Washington, 
D C , the erection of the Capitol extension in 
Washington, the Post Oflice extension, and the 
great iron dome of the Capitol In the winter 
of 1800-61 he Mas engaged in placing Fort 
Jefferson, Fla , in a condition for defense, and in 
Apiil, 1861, oiganized and conducted the Fort 
Pickens lelief expedition On May 15 he vras 
appointed Quartermaster-General of the United 
States army, with the rank of brigadier general 
In this important position he had the direction 
of the supply and equipment of the United 
States forces in the field during the continuance 
of the war 1 hough generally stationed at 
Washington, he frequently made personal in- 
spections of the quaitermaster’s departments of 
the \arious armies during siege and field opera- 
tions On July 6, 1864, he ivas hrevetted major 
general for “distinguished and meritoiious seri- 
ices during the Pebellion ” After the war until 
his retirement in 1882 he vas a membei of 
many important hoaids and commissions in con- 
nection with the War Department After his 
retirement until 1887 he was employed as archi- 
tect on the construction of the Ignited States 
Pension Bureau Building in ^Vashington The 
historian Rhodes has grouped him with Stanton, 
Dana, and Fiy, who, he says, “may challenge 
comparison with any administrators for honesty 
and efficiency ’’ 

MEIGS, Return Jonathan (1734-182.3). An 
American soldier and pioneer, born in Middle- 
town, Conn He joined the Continental troops 
before Boston shortly after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, and later in the same vear, as a major of 
militia, accompanied Benedict Arnold on the 
latter’s expedition against Quebec During the 
assault on that city he Mas made prisoner, but 
was exchanged the folloMing year He became a 
colonel in 1777, defeating in May of that year 
the British at Sag Haibor, L T , he also par- 
ticipated in Anthony W’ayne’s storming of 
Stony Point in 1779 After the close of the war 
he became interested in schemes of Western 
colonization, M^as one of the promoters of the 
Ohio Company, and crossed the Alleghanies him- 
self in 1788 to settle at Marietta, Ohio Later 
he was interested in the Muskingum settlement, 
and is said to have devised for emigrants a code 
of rules M’hich M^as fastened to a tree at the 
junction of the Ohio and ^fuskingum rivers In 
1794 he M^as commissary general of the troops 
m General Wayne’s expedition against the In- 
dians, and distinguislied himself at the battle of 
Fallen Timbers In 1801 he was appointed 
Indian agent, and took charge of the Cherokee 
agency in Geoigia, where he remained until his 
death. Ills Journal of the Expedition to Quebec, 
first printed in the American Remembrancer, 
w^as published in 1864 

MEIGS, Return Jonathan (1765-1825) An 
American politician, born in MiddletoMm, Conn , 
son of Return Jonathan Meigs, the elder He 
graduated at Yale in 1785 and studied law In 
1788 he removed with his father to Ohio Ter- 
ritory, and from 1803 to 1804 was Chief Justice 
of the State He was judge of the United States 
Court for Michigan Territory in 1807 and 1808; 
served as Democratic United States Senator 


from Ohio in 1808-10; and from 1810 to 1814 
was Governor of Ohio His services during the 
War of 1812 were particularly efficient in or- 
ganizing militia and supplying garrisons to the 
foits In 1814 he Mas appointed Postmaster- 
General by President Madison, and he was con- 
tinued in this oihcc until 1823 by President 
Monroe 

MEITI TENNO, mn'e-je ten'nO (1852-1912). 
1'he posthumous name of an emperor of Japan, 
during life he M'as knoMn in Europe and America 
as Mutsuhito (gentleman), but in Japan he M^as 
called by the common jieople Tenshi Sama (au- 
gust son of hea\en) and by the educated class 
Shu-jo ( supreme mastei ) . He was boi n Nov 3, 
1852, in tile mountains of Kyoto, and was the 
one hundred and tM^enty-fii st of his line His 
education, libiTal as measured by the standards 
of the time M'as supervised by his motiier, who 
liad been a lady of the Imperial household He 
succeeded his fathei, Osahito, in 1867, but was 
not croM’ned (at Osaka) until Oct 31, 1868 Im- 
mediately, in ordei to carry out a purpose of con- 
centrating j)OMer in the hands of the Emperor 
himself, the capital M’as moved fioni KaoIo to 
Yeddo, and the city renamed Tokyo The next 
year Alutsubito returned to Kyoto and took as liis 
consort Haruko (died 1914), a princess (»f the 
liouse of Ichijo During a reign of 45 years he 
did much to promote tlie progiess of his country, 
his biogiaphy liieing merged in the historj’ of the 
XeM’ Japan Laigelv tliiough his exertions 
Japan was freed from the restiaints of centuries 
and took h(‘i jilace among the great poM’ei s of tlie 
Morld, after triumph iiig over China and Russia 
The Emperoi was the first constitutional mon- 
arch in the Far East, as an administrator he is 
generally held to liave been v(‘ry successful, al- 
though opinions differ as to his activitv in later 
.\ear8 He folloM’ed a policy of trusting state 
affairs in large measuie to such loyal advisers 
as Iwakura, Kido, Okubo, and Ito A lover of 
books and the collector of a large libiary of 
Japanese and Chinese classics, he M’as also one 
of the notable Avriters of verse of his time and 
country It is said tliat he composed 38,001) 
poems of five lines or tanka He died Julv 29, 
1912, and Mas succeeded i)V his son Yoshiiiito 
(qv) For an account of tlie e^ents of his 
r»Mgn, see Japan, Hist 01 y Consult J II Long- 
foid. The Erolution of A r/t Japan (Ncm’ York, 
1913), and the bibliography under Japan 

MEIELEJOHM, mik'*l-j6n, Alexander 
(1872- ) An American collc^ge president, 

lie M'as born at Rochdale, Eng , came to Amer- 
ica in 1880, and Mas educated at BroM’n Ibiivei- 
sity (AB., 1893, AM, 1895) and at Coinell 
(Pli.D, 1897). In the latter year he returned 
to BioM’n as a member of the department of phi- 
losophy — instructor (1897-99), assistant profes- 
sor (1899-1903), and associate jirofessor (1903- 
06) From 1906 to 1912 he Mas professor of 
logic and metaphysics and from 1901 to 1912 he 
M^as dean. In 1912 he Mas called to the presi- 
denev of Amherst College. 

MEIKTILA, mik-te^a. A division of south- 
east Upper Burma, comprising the distiicts of 
Meiktila, Kyauske, Myingyan, and Yamethin 
(Map Burma, C 2). Area,' 10,852 square miles 
Pop, 1901, 992,807; 1911, 1,170,502 Capital, 
Aleiktila 

MEILHAC, m&'yak', Henri (1831-97) A 
French dramatist, who worked chiefly in col- 
laboration with Ludovic Hal4vy (qv ) He was 
born Feb 23, 1831, in Paris, where he studied 
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at the Lycge Louis-le-Grand From working in 
a book shop he turned to writing for the stage 
Satania and Garde-toi, je me garde pleased the 
critics, who discerned Meilhac’s cleverness and 
technical knowledge He succeeded not only in 
vaudeville, but in higher and more delicate 
comedy It is, however, impossible to tell w’hat 
belongs to Meilliac and wliat to Hal^vy, so well 
did these two men blend their genius Meilhac 
and Hal^vy excelled in operetta and opera bouffe, 
as well as in more dramatic, less musical com- 
position Together they wiote Frou-frou, and 
Ihe librettos of La belle Hdlaie and La grande 
diichcsse for Oflfenbacli’s music Of Meilhac’s 
work before 1861 La vcrtu dc C4hmene is most 
significant, of that after 1881, D6cor4 (1888) 
and Grasse fortune (1896) He was made a 
member of the French Academy in 1888 and died 
in Pans, July 6, 1897 

MEILI, me^g, Fbiedbicii (1848-1914). A 
Swiss authority on international law, born at 
Hinwil, Canton of Zuricli He was educated at 
the universities of Zurich, Leipzig, and Berlin 
and at the Ecole de Droit of Pans, practiced 
law from 1871 to 1895, and became docent 
( 1880 ) , professor extraordinai v ( 1 885 ) , and 
regular professor (1890) of private international 
law in the University of Zurich He retired in 
191.3 He w’as one of the jurists who made 
awards in the Swiss national raihvav cases, in- 
cluding the St Gotthard railway (1910), and 
one of the three arbitrators in the Louren^o 
Manjues raihvay case between Portugal and 
Great Britain (1900); w'as employed by the 
Russian Imperial government in the Hillfeld 
case on the pawming of Russian titles in Berlin 
and by the Austrian ministry of commerce in 
planning a new patent code, and represented 
Sw’itzerland in The Hague conferences on private 
international law (1893, 1894, 1900, and 1904) 
Among his important works, dealing particu- 
lar Iv with the law of transportation, are* Das 
Telegraphenrecht (2d ed , 1873); Das Inter- 
nationale Ztinl- und IJandels-IiecJit (2 vols , 
1902, in English, 1905) , Das Internationale 
Ztvtlprozessrecht (1904r-06), Dte Kodification 
des Automohiheehts (1907), Die drahtlose 
Teleqrapine (1908), Prxvat- und Zxvtl-Prozess- 
reeht auf Griind dei' Haager Konventioncn 
(1911), with Mamelik 

MEILLET, mft'yft,', Axtoine ( 1866- ) A 

distinguished French philologist, born at Mou- 
lins-sur-Allier and educated at the universities 
of Pans and Vienna He was maitre de con- 
ferences at the Pans Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
in 1891 and became professor of Armenian at 
the School of Oriental Languages in 1903. In 
1906 he w’as elected to the chair of Slavic in the 
College de France For his linguistic w^ork he 
received an honorary degree from the Universitj’’ 
of Berlin, and was elected corresponding member 
of a number of academies, among them that of 
St Petersburg. He published* Recherches sur 
Fern pi 01 du g^itif-accusatif du vieux sla'ie 
(1897); Qrammatre comparie de Varminien 
( 1903 ) ; Introduction d V6tudc comparative des 
langues tndo-europdennes (1903; 3d ed , 1912, 
Ger. trans., 1909. by Printz) ; Dialectes indo- 
europ^ens ( 1908 ) , in which, like Kretschmer, he 
attempts to trace the Indo-European subfamilies 
back to early dialectical differences ; Apereu 
d'une histoire de la langue grecque (1913), a 
brilliant work of revolutionary character, which 
restores the written language to its position of 
paramount importance; Altarmenisches Elemen- 


tarhuch (1913) ; and studies of old Slavic. In 
1902 a volume of Melanges hnguistiques, made 
up of contributions by his numerous pupils, was 
prepared in his honor. 

MEILLEITB, m&'yer', Jean Baptiste (1705- 
1878). A Canadian author and educator He 
was born at St Laurent, near Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and was educated at the College 
of St Sulpice, Montreal. He studied law*, but 
left it for the medical profession and in 1825 
graduated at the Carleton Medical College in 
Vermont He returned to Lower Canada, did 
editorial work for the Tessier Journal, and in 
1834 w*as elected a member of the Lower Canada 
Legislative Assembly. He was appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by Sii Charles 
Bagot in 1842, and held that position for 15 
years, during w’hich time 45 educational in- 
stitutions were established, largely through his 
effoits. In 1862 he was appointed postmaster 
of Montreal He was one of the founders of 
L’Assomption College He published in French 
several textbooks on chemistry, grammar, and 
education. 

MEINEEE, mi^ne-ke, Johann Albrecht 
Friedrich August (1790-1870). A distin- 
guislied German classical scholar. He was born 
at Soest in Westphalia and w*as educated at 
Leipzig, especially under G. Hermann. He ivas 
director of the Gymnasium at Danzig (1817- 
26) and of the Joacbimsthal Gymnasium at Ber- 
lin ( 1826-57 ) . His man}* w*orks, chiefly critical 
editions of the Greek authors, include: Frag- 
ment a Comicorum Grceeorum, three volumes, 
w*ith an introductory volume giving a “Critical 
History of the Greek Comic Poets” (1839-43; 
a fifth volume came in 1857) ; Analecta Alex 
andrtna (1843), containing collections and ad- 
mirable explanations of the fragments of Eu- 
phorion, Rhianos, Alexander iEtolus, and others ; 
and text recensions of Strabo (1852-53); 
of Horace (1834), in wdiich the so-called four- 
line strophe law, discovered by Meincke and 
Lachmann, is applied, of Stoba3US (1855-64), 
of Atbenipus (1859), and of Aristophanes 
(1860) Consult* F Ranke, Albert Meineke 
(Leipzig, 1871), H Sauppe, Zur Ennnerung 
an Meineke und Bekker (Grbttmgen, 1872) ; 
E Fbrstemann, in Allgemetne deutsclie Bt- 
ographie, vol. xxi (Leipzig, 1885) ; J E. Sandys, 
A History of Classical Scholarship, vol iii 
(Cambridge, 1908) 

MEINHOF, mm'hof, Carl (Friedrich 
Michael) (cl857- ) A German philolo- 

gist, noted for his knowledge of African lan- 
guages. He w*as born in Barzwitz, Pomerania, 
the son of a clergyman, was educated at Halle, 
Erlangen, and Greifswald, in 1879-86 w*a8 a 
school-teacher in Wolgast and Stettin, and then 
became pastor at Zizow in Pomerania. In 1902- 
03 he traveled in Africa to make linguistic 
studies He then taught African languages in 
the Berlin Seminary for Oriental languages until 
1909, w’hen he w*as made professor of the same 
subject in the Hamburg Colonial Institute. 
Meinhof edited the Abhandlungcn of this insti- 
tute and the Zeitschmft fur Kolonialsprachen. 
Among his valuable works are* Grundriss eincr 
Lautlehre der Bantusprachen (1899; 2d ed., 
1910) ; Orundzuge einer vergleichenden Oram- 
matik der Bantusprachen (1906) ; Deutsche 
Kolomalsprachen * Herero, Swahili, und Duala 
(1909-12) ; Die Sprachen des dunkcln Weltteils 
(1909), Lehrhuch der Eamasprache (1909); 
Modems Sprachforschung tn Afrika (1910), 
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Diohtung der Afrikaner (1911); Afrikamache 
Rehgionen (1912); Die Sprache der Hamiten 
(1912). An Introduction to the Study of Afri- 
can Languages^ tianslated by A. Werner, ap- 
peared in 1915. 

MEINHOLD, min'holt, Johannes (1861- 
). A German Old Testament scholar. He 
was born in Kammin; studied theology in Leip- 
zig, Beilin, Greifswald, and Tubingen; taught at 
Greifswald (1S88) and after 1889 at Bonn, w^here 
lie became professor of Old Testament exegesis 
and Hebrew in 1903 Among his published works 
are Komposition des Buches Darnel (1884); 
Bviti age zur Erklarung des Buches Daniel 
(1888), Die gesc/ncht lichen Bagtographen und 
das Buch Daniel (1880), with Ottli, Jesus und 
das alte Testament (1890) , Jesaja und seine Zeit 
(1898), Die Lade Jahves (1900-01); Bihlische 
Vrgrschiehte (1904), Sahbat und Woche 
(100;}), Weishcit Israels (1908); Sabbat und 
Sonntag (1009), Der Mischnatraktat loma 
(1913) 

MEININGEN, mi^ning-en The capital of 
the little Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, 
40 miles south of Eisenach, on the right bank 
of the Werra (Map Germany, D 3) Since a 
fire in 1874 it has been largely rebuilt on a 
modern plan, but there still remain the eleventh- 
centurv parish church and the seventeenth-cen- 
tury ducal palace, now the home of the Henne- 
berg Antiquarian Society Its collections include 
coins paintings, and a library of 50.000 volumes 
Modem buildings include two ducal palaces and 
a to\Mi hall It has manufactures of machinery, 
to,>s, books, and there are railway shops The 
^leiningen stock company, which for 16 years 
enjoyed a European reputation for the excellence 
of its staging and acting, was dissolved in 1890. 
Pop, 1910, 17,131 

MEINONG, min'Ong, Alexius, Knight von 
HA xnscHUCiisiiEiM (1853- ). An Austrian 

psychologist and philosopher, born in Lemberg 
and educated in Vienna under Brentano From 
Vienna he \^ent in 1882 as professor to the Uni- 
versity of Graz, wliere he established in 1894 the 
first psychological institute in Austria Among 
his important publications are; Hume-Studien 
(1877-82), devoted especially to Hume's nom- 
inalism, and supplemented by many articles in 
periodicals, Ueber philosophtsche Wissenschaft 
und thre Propadeutik (1885); Psgchologtsch- 
ethische TJntei suchunq zur Werttheorie (1894) 
— like Ehrenfels basing a theory of value on 
psychological grounds, Ueber Annahmen (1902; 
2d cd , 1910), in which he frames a sort of 
transcendental realism with a “Gegenstands- 
theoiie” of ideal objects or objects of a higher 
order , Ueber die Stcllung der Gegenstandstheorie 
im System der Wissenschaften ( 1907 ) ; Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen (3 vols , 1913-14). For 
his psycliological interpretation of Weber’s Law, 
see Weber’s Law Consult the excellent article 
on Meinong in Eisler’s Philosophen-Leankon 
(Berlin, 1912) 

MEISSEN, mi'sen. An old town of the King- 
dom of Saxony, Germany, on both sides of the 
Elbe, 16 miles by rail northwest of Dresden 
(Map* Germany, E 3). The old town is sit- 
uated on the left bank opposite the more modern 
quarters on the right bank Above it rises the 
Schlossberg (160 feet), with the cathedral and 
the Albrechtsburg The cathedral, a masterpiece 
of Gothic architecture, was erected in 1260- 
1450 It is surmounted by a fine spire of open- 
work, contains many monuments and tombs of 


Saxon rulers, and a notable altarpiece by an 
unknown German painter. There are numerous 
other old churches Ihe Albrechtsburg, an ex- 
cellent late Gothic castle, erected in 1471-83 
and occupied by the royal porcelain factory 
from 1710 to 1804, has been restored since 1873, 
and some of the halls have been decorated with 
fine frescoes by modern artists The most note- 
worthy educational institution is the Fursten- 
schule on the Afraberg, founded in 1543 Lessing 
and Gellert attended school here* There* are also 
a fifteenth-centuiy council hall, a Realschule, 
and schexils of commerce, agriculture, and 
navigation 

Meissen has played a prominent part in the 
porcelain industry of Saxony It was here that 
Bottger established in 1710 the first porcelain 
factory in Europe and produced the famous 
Meissen ware (See Bottger, Pottery.) The 
factory was transferre*d in 1863 from the Al- 
brechtsburg to Triebischthal, a short distance 
from Meissen, and now' employs over 700 persons 
Meissen has a numbei of other porcelain manu- 
factories, also foundries and machine w^orks, and 
manufactures of stoves, gunny, tin goods, shoes, 
lamps, chemicals, sugai, bricks, sew mg machines, 
pianos, and furniture There are large granite 
quarries and vineyards The chief articles of 
commerce are local manufactures and w'lne 

Meissen was founded in 928 by the Emperor 
Henry I, and rose to great importance as the 
residence of the inargraAes of Meissen, the direct 
ancestors of the present royal house of Saxony 
The bishops of Meissen had until 1581 the rank 
of princes of the Empire Pop , 1900 (including 
Colin, annexed in 1901), 20,123, 1910, 33,884, 
chiefly Protestants 

MEISSEN, Heinrich von A German min- 
nesinger See Fraufnlob 

MEISSNEB, mis^ner, Alfred (1822-85) An 
Austrian poet, born at leplitz, grandson of the 
following His Gedichti (1845, 12th ed , 1880) 
attracted much attention, and the lyiical epic 
Ziska (1846, 2d ed , 1884) show's the inOuence 
of Byion, George Sand, and Lenaii Dining a 
stay in Pans he WTote his lievolutionare Studien 
aus Pans (1849) His tragedies, Das Wcib des 
Unas (1850) and Rcqinald Armstrong^ oder die 
Welt des Geldes (1853), were not ver\ success- 
ful. Bettei are hi a novels, chief among wdiich 
are Sansara (1801), Neuer Adel (1861), Zur 
Ehre Gottes The last named is an interesting 
narrative of the events which took place in 
Austria during the reactionary period of 1850- 
54. His Heine-Erinnerungen (llambuig, 1850) 
is also important Consult his autobiography, 
Geschichte mevnes Lebens (Teschen, 1884), and 
Ernst Ziel, Litteransrhe Beliefs (Leipzig, 1895) 

MEISSNEB, August Gottlieb (1753-1807). 
A German miscellaneous writer, born at Baut- 
zen. He studied law at W^ittenberg and Leipzig, 
and in 1785 was appointed to the chair of belles- 
lettres in the University of Prague For the 
last two years of his life he was director of the 
Fulda Gymnasium Best known of his works 
are his Skizzen, a collection of miscellaneous 
stories, dialogues, anecdotes, and essays He 
also wrote several historical novels, such as 
Alcibiades (1781-88), Bianca Capello (1785); 
Epammondas (1798) His complete works were 
published in fifty-six volumes (Vienna, 1811- 
12) Consult R Furst, A, G Meissner a Leben 
und Schriften (Stuttgart, 1894). 

MEISSONIEB, m&'sd'ny&^ Jean Louis Er- 
nest (1815-91). A French military and genre 
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painter. He was bom at Lyons, Feb. 21, 1815. 
In 1830 he went to Paris and worked for a short 
tune in the studio of Gogniet, but he received 
his most valuable training in art from his study 
of the old masters in the Louvre, especially 
those of the Dutch school. At first he illustrated 
books and made etchings as a means of liveli- 
hood. His fiist painting, “The Visitors,” was 
exhibited at the Salon in 1834 In 1843 and 
1848 he received first-class medals from the 
Salon, and in the expositions of 1855, 1867, and 
1878 the Grand Medal of Honor In 1848 he 
was captain of artillery in the National Guard. 
He was with Napoleon III at Solferino in 1859, 
and during the siege of Pans in 1870 he was 
lieutenant colonel of infantry in the National 
Guard. lie received the cross of the Legion of 
llonoi in 1846 and the Grand Cross in 1889; 
was chosen a member of the Institute of France 
in 1861 and president in 1876 and 1891 He 
died in Pans, Jan 31, 1891 

Ills subjects are historical, military, and 
scenes from everyday life Most of his pictures 
aie on small canvases and studies of one or two 
figures The characteris are almost entirely men , 
111 very few of his pictures do women or children 
appear lie w'as the chief of a school of genre 
painters, among the most prominent of whom 
were his son, Jean Charles, Detaille (qv.), and 
Vihert (qv ) Every detail is as faithfully and 
carefully studied and portrayed as if it were of 
sole impoitance and sometimes, paiticularly in 
his larger pictures, to the detriment of the 
general effect Ills draw'ing is masterly, the 
color is fresh and true, and the light and shade 
excellent, but his paintings usually lack beauty 
of tone, and thou bald realism precludes real 
inspiration He excels in the portrayal of 
action, and in his powei to depict the subtlest 
shades of expression on the faces of his charac- 
teis Of Ins military pictures one of the mos»t 
famous IS “Friedland, 1807” (1875), a large 
painting in the ^Metropolitan Museum, New 
York Other famous military pictures are 
“Cavalry Chaige” (1867) , “Napoleon III at 
Solferino” (1864), in the Louvre, “The Retreat 
fiom Moscow”, “Napoleon Oierlookmg a Bat- 
tle”, “Napoleon and his Staff in 1814” (18(>4, 
Louvr(‘) The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New Voik (inclusne of the Vanderbilt collec- 
tion), possesses 12 other paintings by Meis- 
sonier and lie is excellently lepresented in the 
Lou\re and in the Wallace collection, London 
Among his best-knowm genre pictures are “The 
Quarrel” (1855), belonging to the King of Eng- 
land, “Ball Plaiers at Antibes”, “Amateuis of 
Painting” (1843, Mus^e Cond^, Chantilly), 
“The Halt” (1869), “The Chess Players” 
(1834); “Throwing Dice” (1836); “Man Read- 
ing,” “Man at a Window',” and “The Voyage” 
(Louvre), “The Farrier” (1861); “The* Bar- 
ricade.” He also designed for lithography and 
was an etcher of note For his biography, con- 
sult- Jules Claretie (Pans, 1884) ; Larroumet 
(lb, 1893), Gr^ard (ib, 1897); Fromentin 
(ib., 1901) , Robinson, in the Art Annual (Lon- 
don, 1887) , in Masters m Art, vol. v (Boston, 
1904). 

MEISSOHIEB, Juste Aub£:le (1695-1750). 
A French decorative designer and goldsmith whose 
work was unexcelled for originality and in style 
constitutes the best and most complete definition 
of rococo. (See Interior Decoration ) He 
was appointed by Louis XV to a court position 
of draftsman, and he published many illustrated 


books on ornament, engraved mostly by Huquier. 
Some of hiB designs are accessible in T. A. 
Strange, French Interiors, Furniture, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1907). 

MEISTEB, mFstgr, Richard (1848-1912). A 
German classical scholar, born in Dresden, where 
his father was regisseur at the Court Theatre. 
He was educated at Leipzig (under Curtius, 
Ritschl, and Overbeck) and at Berlin. In 1872 
he became a teacher in the Leipzig Nikolaischule, 
of which he was Konrektor for the last 12 years 
of his life In the fourth volume of Curtius’ 
atudien zur grtechischen und lateinischen Gram- 
matik (1871) appeared Meister's work on the 
dialect of Heraclea He revised Ahrens’s De 
OrwccB Ltnguce Dialectic (1839-43) in two vol- 
umes as Die griechischen Dialekte (1882-89), 
w'hich was supplemented by Zum eleischen, 
arLadischen, und kyprischen Dialekte (1890) 
and by his “Beitrage zur griechischen Epi- 
graphik und Dialektologie,” in Berichte der kgl. 
sacks Gesellschaft der TTtss (1899-1911) 

MEISTERSINQEB^ mis^ter-sing-er. The 
name given to those poets and poetasters who, 
succeeding the minnesingers (qv ), gradually 
deteriorated into very inferior rhymesters, who 
organized themselves into schools according to 
trade guilds and w'ho produced an immense num- 
ber of master songs, almost wholly doggerel 
Hans Sachs (qv ) was the best of them all. 
The word “meister” (derived, like English 
“master,” fiom Latin magister) means a poet 
who has studied, as all laymen did, in Church 
schools Accordingly the meistersingers were 
distinguished from the common minstrels. They 
also formed a guild or caste The meistersingers 
were wont to trace their origin back to “the 12 
old masters ” Various legends arose, explana- 
tory of their origin One Spangenberg even 
thought Moses was a meistersmger David, 
also, w-as looked upon as a patron in whose time 
hundreds of meisters w’ere supposed to have 
taught 4000 scholars, and Solomon also was 
reckoned in Furthermore, the minnesingers 
were reckoned as members of their caste, but, as 
a matter of fact, they w'ere different in many 
ways Individual meistersingers out of modesty 
called themselves “lovers of art” {Liehhaher der 
Kunst), and the wdiole body of them named 
tliemsclves tlie “lionorable” or “praiseworthy 
society ” We may suppose that associations 
existed as early as 1200 Heinrich von Meissen, 
called Frauenlob, may have had a school of song 
at Mainz We cannot be sure of a regular school 
till 1450 in Augsburg. But the meistergesang 
had flourished in the fourteenth century at 
Mainz, Strassburg, Colmar, and Frankfort; in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth at Nuremberg, later 
still it fiourished in Breslau, Gdrlitz, and Dan- 
zig In 1492 Stiassburg had the first school 
founded by wTitten statutes, and Nuremberg 
had what became, thanks to Richard W^agnei, 
best knowm to this generation The last school 
died out at Memmingen in 1844. 

Each school had for the head mcistersinger a 
chair called der Kunste Stuhl (chair of the 
arts), or, as in Nuremberg, the Meistcrstuhl 
(master’s chair). In England this was called 
“the bard’s seat ” Later the singer seems sim- 
ply to have stood in the midst of his hearers. 
To enter the guild a candidate had to pass an 
examination before four markers, usually in a 
church He must devise some new arrangement 
or a new melody {Weise) without infringing 
any rule One of the markers determined 
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whether the theme was right, another whether 
the versification was right, and the others looked 
to rhyme and melody. One need hardly add 
that, in a school wliose whole attention was 
given to technicalities, the possible mistakes 
were limited by set rules The success of a 
meistergesang hung upon its conformity with 
these rules Indeed, the very essence liecame a 
formula or a senes of formulas The Tabutatur, 
or tablature, a term borrowed from music and 
not found among the earliest documents, signi- 
fied, in musical nomenclature, a bit of music 
written not with notes, but with letters or fig- 
ures, designed to initiate the student into vocal 
or instrumental music. But as a code for the 
meistersiiigers it had to be mastered by whoever 
wuslied to be of the guild In order to teach 
scholars more easily the content of the code, it 
was drawm up in short poems In fine, it 
was a book of rules, the text book of the meiater- 
gesang This Tahulatur dealt wuth three mat- 
ters ( 1 ) the kinds of poems and the parts of a 
meistergesang; (2) permissible rhymes, (3) the 
mistakes, winch are the main business, and have 
to do (fl) w’lth errors of delivery, of melody, of 
structure, and of opinion and (6) chiefly, how- 
ever, w'ltli errors of rhyme or mangling of words 
or cacophony 

The scliool had inside and outside members, 
called by di\ers names Those wdio were still 
studying the Tahulatur were called Schuler, 
those who had mastered it, 8chu If round e , those 
who could correctly sing the songs of otlieis, 
S%7ign , those who could WTite new words to a 
tune already accepted as correct, Dicliter, and 
those w’ho had both written and composed a new 
and original song true to the Tahulatur wore 
Meister Meetings were held on festivals, chiefly 
on Sunday after service and in the church Very 
often the singers met in the towm hall or at an 
inn Prizes were aw’arded, and those who sang 
ill were fined The prize w-as sometimes money, 
sometimes a crowm, as at Kuremberg in the time 
of llans Sachs Flowers had also an important 
part in these competitions Often in the older 
days one singer ivould hang up a wreath as a 
challenge and as a rewaid for victory Finally 
may be mentioned the fact that the meistersinger 
often wore a costume w^hich w'as not seldom 
motley and w^hich w'as often sumptuous 

The various songs were divided into three 
strophes, and each strophe was divided into tw’o 
^tollofiy alike in metrical structure, and a dis- 
^•ant or Ahgesang Plate gives a long list of the 
rarious features of rhythm and rhyme in this 
complicated poetry, in all of wkich we obseive a 
singular likeness to the technicalities invented 
or slavishly aped by the lesser, and indeed often 
enough bv the better, poets two eentunt^s earlier 
In southern France The best feature of the 
meistersinger 3 art was that it throve among tlie 
humbler folk, refined them, gave them a sense of 
nationality, opened the wav for the artistic 
treatment of better themes, and spread widely 
the love ot artistic music among those w^ho 
needed most a sense of form. 

Bibliography. Hermann Grimm, Ueher den 
altdeutschen Meistergesang (Gottingen, 1811). 
Cyriacus Spangenherg, Von dor Mus^ca und den 
Metstersangem, written in 1584, edited by A, 
von Keller (Stuttgart, 1861); Schnorr v 
Carolsfeld, Zur Geschichte dcs deutschen Meis- 
tergesangs (Berlin, 1872); Martin, “Urkund- 
liches uber die Meistersfinger zu Strassburg,” in 
Strasshurger Studien (Strassburg, 1882) , Otto 


Lyon, Minnesang und Meistergesang (Leipzig, 
1883 ) ; Plate, “Die Kunstausdrucke der Meister- 
singer,” in Strasshurger Studien^ vol. lii (Strass- 
burg, 1888) ; Streinz, “Der Meistergesang in 
Mahren,” m Sievers’s Beitrage (Halle, 1894) ; 
'Numherger MeistersmqerprotoKoUe 1515—1869, 
edited by Dreseber, in Bibhothek des htterari- 
schen Vereins in Stuttgart (Stuttgart, 1898) ; 
Mey, Der Meistergesang in Geschichte und Kunsi 
(Leipzig, 1901) ; W Nagel, Studien zur 
Geschichte der Meistcrsanger ( Langensalza, 
1909) 

MEISTEBSINQEB VON NttBNBEBG, 

nurn'IieiK, Die A musical comedy in three acts 
bv Richard lA'aimcr, first produced in Munich, 
June 21, 1808, in the United States, Jan 4, 
1886 (New York) It is a faithful and histoi- 
icallv accurate picture of the ineistersinger's art 
See Meistebsixgeb 

MEITZEN, niits'cn, August (1822-1910) A 
German statistician and political economi'^t, 
born in Breslau and educated at Heidelberg and 
lubingen lie was a prominent member of the 
Statistical Bureau and in 1892 was made honor- 
ary professor of the science of statistics and of 
political economy at the Unneraitv of Berlin 
His contributions to the science of statistics in- 
clude Die mternatirynalc laud- und pn'&tirnt- 
schafthche Stntistik (1873) and Gcsrhichie, 
Throne und Terhnlk der StaiistiJc (2(1 ed , 
1903) , he also wrote Dir Miticrantnortlichkcit 
der Grhildcfen fur das Wohl der arbeitcndrn 
Klassen (1870) and Siedelung und Agranicscn 
der Westgermanen und Ostgcrmnnvn, etc 
(1890) 

MEJEBDA, me-]erM6, or MEJIBDA, inr- 
jlr'd6 A river of north Africa It rises in the 
Great Atlas Mountain^ in eastern Algeiia and, 
after an easterly and northeasteily course of 
oier 200 miles, mainly through Tunis, flow’s into 
the Gulf of Tunis on the Mediterianean, 24 
miles north of the capital It was the ancient 
Bagradas, with its mouth at Utica, now’ Bu- 
Chateur, 7 miles to the south 

MEJiA, TomAs (c.1812-67). A 

^Mexican general, an Indian by race lie took 
a prominent part in tlie w’ar w'lth the United 
States and served w’lth MiramOn (qv) and 
Zuloaga against Jufirez in 1858 and 1859 On 
the occasion of the Frencli intervention he did 
good service on tlie Imperialist side lie W’as 
jiresent at the siege of Quer6taro in 1807. was 
captured w’ith other officers in Maximilian’s 
army, and was with them court-martialed and 
shot Sei* Maximilian 

MEJIB'DA. A river of north Africa See 
^Mejerda 

MEKHITABISTS, or MECHITABISTS, 

mek'i-tiir-Ists A congregation of Armenian 
Christians who reside on tlie island of San 
Lazzaro at Venice, but have also obtaini'd a foot- 
ing in France, Austria Turkey, Russia, and 
elsew’here They derive their name from Meklii- 
tar or Mechitar (ie, the Comforter) da Petro 
(born 1676, died 1749), ivho in 1701 founded at 
(Constantinople a religious society for tlie pur- 
pose of intiodueing Western culture among tlie 
Armenians He had already becomi* a Catholic 
and soon had to flee In 1702 he founded a con- 
vent at Modon in the Morea, then under the rule 
of Venice Pope (Jement XI in 1712 confirmed 
the congregation, gave it the Benedictine rule, 
and made Mekhitar its abbot The war between 
Turkey and Venice compelled its transference in 
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1715 to Venice, where, on the island of San at Milan in 1471, and there is an early transla- 


Lazzaro, the Mekhitarists held a convention in 
1717. In 1773 a split in the congregation oc- 
curred, and a branch is now established in 
Vienna. The Mekhitarists acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff The most use- 
ful occupation of the Venetian bianch is print- 
ing the classic writings of Armenian literature, 
including an Armenian translation of tite Bible 
(1734) ; their editions are universally admitted 
to be the best and most eoriect They also issue 
a journal, which is much read thioughout the 
Levant. Those in Vienna conduct a German 
bookstore For the history of those at Venice, 
consult Boi4, Le convent dc Hatnt Lasare d 
1 cniscy on histoire snccincte de Votdre de^ 
MMutaristes arm&tnens (Paris, 1837) and 
Al^chitaristes armSnien de Venise (ih, 1869), 
for those at Vienna, consult Scherer, Die Mechi- 
iansten in. IPicn (5th ed , Vienna, 1892), for 
the Ijfe of the founder, consult Le ite du servi- 
tcur dc Dieu Mechitar (Venice, 1901). 

MEKLONG, ma'klong'. An important port 
on the south coast of Siam at the mouth of the 
Meklong River, 40 miles south w'est of Bangkok 
(Map Siam, C) 4) The population is about 
10,000, consisting chiefly of Chinese merchants 
and Siamese fishermen 

MEK^EZ. A city in Morocco. See Me- 
qui>'ez. 

MEKONG, mft-kdng^, or CAMBOa)IA. The 
largest iiver of Indo-China Its ultimate souice 
has not been ascertained, hut it is supposed to 
rise in the mountains of central Tibet, not far 
from the source's of the Yang-tse-kiang (Map 
French Indo-China, E 4 ) It (low s in a uenerally 
southeasterly direction, first through Tibet and 
(’hina piopcr, whore it is geneiallv called Lan- 
tsang, and then through Indo-China, wdiere it 
forms at first the boundary betw^een Buima and 
Tongking, then between Aiinam and Siam Its 
lower course is through Cambodia and Cochin- 
China The course of the Mekong after it enters 
Indo-China becomes very crooked and inter- 
lupted by rapids and falls, which pie\ent the 
use of this great liver as a waterw’ay It is onl\ 
for the insignificant part of its length below’ 
Khong, a town in the southeast coiner of Siam, 
that the ri>er becomes navigable lleie its flow' 
becomes less turbulent as it enters its great 
alluvial ])lain Finally it divides into a nuinbei 
of arms, forming a marshy delta w’hich occupies 
almost the whole of Cochin-China and thiough 
w’hich the Mekong enters the China Sea after a 
total flow of about 2800 miles At the town of 
Pnom Ponk in Cambodia an arm extends noith- 
westward from the Mekong to the large lake 
Tonle Sap, wdiich at one time discharges into the 
Mekong and at another is fed by it 

ME^LA, PoMPONius A Latin WTiter, the 
first to compose a strictly geographical w'ork 
He w^as a native of Spain and is believed to have 
lived in the time of the Emperor Claudius, but 
nothing whatever is known conceining him 
Mela’s compendium of geography is a bi ief work, 
in three books, and is entitled De fiitu Orbts 
The text is greatlj' corrupted, on account of the 
abundance of proper names; but the style is 
good, and the author shows a very ci editable 
diligence in researcli and disci iminatioii in the 
use of his authorities The work is valuable too 
because this book and the geographical parts of 
the Histcyria Naturalis of Pliny are the only 
formal treatises on geography known to us from 
classical times The editio princeps appeared 


tion by Arthur Golding (London, 1585). There 
are good editions by Tzschuche (Leipzig, 1807), 
Parthey (Berlin, 1867), and Frick (Leipzig, 
1880) Consult* E H Bunbuiy, Ancient Geog- 
raphy y vol 11 (London, 1879) , W. S Teuffel, 
Geschichte dcr romischen Litteratnr^ vol. 11 
(Gth ed , Leipzig, 1909), M. Schanz, Geschichtc 
dcr romiHchcn Litteiatvr, vol ii, part ii (3d ed , 
Munich, 1913) 

MEL'ALEU^CA. A genus of plants. See 
Cajeput. 

MEL AMBITS (T^t, from Gk. MeXd/iirovs, Me- 
lainpouSy Blacktoot, from Gk. geXas, black 
-f- TToOs, foot. Tradition said Melampus’ foot 
W'as deeply burned by the sun when he was 
a boy) In Greek legend, the son of Amy- 
thaon, his mother is said by different authors 
to be Aglaia, Rhodope, or Eidomene He is rep- 
resented as a physician and prophet Since 
two serpents, w'hose lives he had saved, licked 
Ills ears while he slept, he had pow’er to under- 
stand the language of birds and beasts. He is 
said to have acquired his pow’ers of divination 
from Apollo, who impaited to him all the secrets 
of the art of medicine, and he was said to have 
discovcied the herb melampodium, a kind of 
hellebore ( (j v ) Melampus appears in two 
groups of legends In one he and his brother 
Bias came from Thessaly to Pylus, wdiere Bias 
fell in love with Pero, daughter of Xeleus. Her 
father, howevei. leifuiied her suitor to bring to 
him the heids of Iphiclus, a Thessalian prince. 
Melampus went on this mission, w'as seized and 
thrown into ])ri8on, but overheard the w'orms in 
the beams pi edict the speedy fall of the build- 
ing He told his jailers, wdio believed, and with 
him escaped before the fall The King, hearing 
of hib gifts, secured his aid in curing a disease 
of his -on, of long standing, and as his 
fee ga\e him the much desired cattle He was 
also said to La\e left Xclcus and to have gone 
to Argos, where he cured the Argive women, or, 
according to others, the daughters of King 
Picetus, of madness sent by Dionysus or Hera. 
As a lew’ard'he received for himself the hand of 
tme of the daughters, Iphianassa, and a third 
of the land of Aigos and another third for Bias 
Thus their descendants, including the prophet 
Amphiaraus, luled along with the descendants 
of Picetus. At ^Egosthena in Megaris Melampus 
W’as worshiped as a god, having a temple and 
apparently games 111 his honor. 

MELANCHOLIA, meran-ko'li-i ( Lat , from 
Gk fi€\ayxo\ia, black bile, from fiiXaSy melaa, 
black + chulcy bile) A form of insanity 

characterized bv depression, a painful emotional 
state, intellectual enfecblement, w eakened at- 
tention, and abulia The melancholiac is gloomy, 
full of forebodings and fearful anticipations, 
convinced of physical inferiority and of moral 
w^orthlessness, and often contemplates, even if 
he does not commit, suicide See Manic-De- 
PRESvSivE Insanity, Insanity. 

Involutional Melancholia. An insanity of 
the involutional period of life, characterized by 
great emotional depiession, apprehension, anA 
painful anxiety It occurs in w’onien between 
40 and 50 yeais of age, in men aftei 50 Many 
sliow senile changes, especially arteriosclerosis. 
The menopause seems to be an etiological factor 
in w’oman The exciting cause is often emotional 
shock or prolonged mental strain Heredity 
has little influence. After months of headache, 
pleasure, vertigo, insomnia, mental weakness. 
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neurasthenia, the patient is plunged into a 
deep apprehensive depression, and, tortured by 
delusions of sin, cowering with fear, she passes 
into a condition of very painful anxiety. She 
may be diverted at times, in cases where ap- 
prehension IS slight and consciousness is un- 
clouded, orientation being preserved *, but in 
most cases agitation is shown by groaning, 
wringing the hands, and repeated appeals to God 
for help. Rare cases become mute, inactive, 
and resistive, refusing to eat, and quite nega- 
tivistic, because of controlling delusions and 
hallucinations, rarely because of retardation. 
There may be hypochondriacal delusions, delu- 
sions of sinfulness, of persecution, of poverty, 
of unworthiness, or of possession ; nihilistic 
ideas, or ideas of grandeur. Tlie last are un- 
favorable symptoms. 

Hydrotherapy best controls the wasting agi- 
tation Constant watchfulness, day and night, 
is essential, the insomnia must be relieved, and 
nutrition must be sustained. The possibilitv of 
suicide must always be borne in mind Usually 
three years elapse before the recoverable cases 
begin to improve. See Insanity. 

MELANCHTHON, m6-lank'thon, Ger, pron. 
mA-lbnk'tdn, Philipp (1497-1500). The associ- 
ate of Luther in the Protestant Reformation 
and the foremost teacher of his time, in tlie 
words of Hallam, “far above all others the 
founder of general learning throughout Europe ” 
He sprang from the middle class, as did Luther 
from the lower. His father was an armorer in 
favor at court, his mother the daughter of the 
burgomaster of Bretten in Baden, where be was 
born Feb. 6, 1497 By the advice of his grand- 
uncle, the learned Reuchlin, he changed his fam- 
ily name, when he entered the University of 
Heidelberg at the age of 12, from Schwarzerd 
(Black Earth) into its Greek equivalent, Me- 
lanchthon, a common practice among scholars. 
Having taken the bachelor’s degree when 14, he 
took the master's degree at Tubingen when 17 
and at once began to lecture on Terence, Vergil, 
and rhetoric, when 19 he published an edition 
of Terence, which ran through 73 editions m 
the course of about a century His Latin and 
Greek grammars enjoyed stiU larger use even 
in Catholic schools. 

Most opportunely for Luther, who had posted 
his theses the vear before, Melanchthon was now 
called to the chair of Greek at Wittenberg and 
in 1518 delivered his inaugural upon “Reform 
in the Studies of Youth ” This address won 
the admiration of those who had depreciated 
him for his boyish appearance The next year 
Melanchthon took the bachelor’s degree in 
theology, but modestly declined the doctorate. 
Never ordained, never preaching, he remained, 
like Calvin, a lay theologian to the end of his 
days. His lectures were thronged, sometimes, 
as reported, to the number of 2000, including 
even princes and noblemen 

From his classical studies he was drawn by 
Luther’s urgency and the prevailing ferment 
into the field of theology. By his Loev Com- 
munes, i.e., general outlines of theology, he made 
in 1521 his first great contribution to the Refor- 
mation. From Melanchthon’s architectural and 
organizing spirit, according to Dorner’s view, the 
truth born in Luther’s heart received its ob- 
jective form and the stamp of validity. Equally 
important was the aid he gave to Luther’s 
Bible work, in which the accuracy is his, while 
its idiomatic force and beauty are Luther’s. In 


1526 he became professor of theology in name, 
as for years he had been in fact. 

Among the Reformers, Melanchthon was char- 
acteristically the peacemaker. The Augsburg 
Confession, presented by the Protestants at the 
Diet in 1530, surprised even the Catholics by its 
moderate tone The tone was Melanchthon’s, who 
drafted it from articles drawn up by Luther. 
In 1531 Melanchthon published his Apology — a 
vindication of the Augsbutg Confession and the 
most learned of the Lutheran symbols. After 
this date he wrote his name Melanthon, as easier 
to pronounce. His irenic spirit prompted him 
to issue a modified edition of the Confession, the 
Variata (1540), generalizing specific statements 
of the Lutherans obioetionable to the Calvinists, 
with the design of removing impediments to the 
union of the two parties But such efforts 
brought only bitter trouble upon Melanchthon 
He had now reached the limit of his successes, 
and his remaining years were darkened by the 
failure of his efforts for a more ethical theology 
and for the union of the Protestant factions 

Melanchthon’s treatises on ethics, in whicli 
Aristotle was his master, became standard text- 
books. These ethical studies levealed to him 
defects in his theological mastei piece, the Loci 
Commutieft^ which he amended by successivt* re- 
visions in 1535 and 1543 Thev also occasioned 
a serious breach between the Plnlqipists and 
the strict Lutherans, whose extreme denial of 
the freedom of the will made Christian ethics 
impossible. Cries of heres\ aiose, wdiich no ex- 
planations could still Another bleach was 
caused liy Melanchthon’s slowr but suie change 
from the Lutheran conception of the mode of 
Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper to the 
Calvmistic A third ground of odium was Me- 
lanchthon’s willingness, for the sake of avoiding 
civil W’’ar, to compromise w^itli the Catholics liy 
securing tolerance of evangelical docti im*, but 1 e- 
taining most of the Roman ceremonies, as adi- 
aphora (things indifferent). In the bittci contro- 
versy which ensued the Philipp 1 st s w'cre hounded 
as knaves, Samaritans, and Baalites Melanch- 
thon’s relations with Luther w^ere straineil, but 
to the last his gentle spirit held capti\e that 
fiery heart. He looked forward to death as 
“escape from the madness of theologians ” His 
last prayer was “that the churches might be of 
one mind in Christ.” He died April 19, 1500. 

Melanchthon seems from one point of view^ to 
have been born before his time and has been long 
in coming to his rights. In a period of fanatical 
strife, he earnestly strove to bring about Chris- 
tian unity. But on the honor roll of the Refor- 
mation his IS conspicuously 'the historical, ju- 
dicial, pro^essive spirit. His one great weak- 
ness was his consenting with Luther and others 
to the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, and his regret 
for it threw him into a dangeious illness De- 
clining invitations to other German cities, to 
France, to Denmark, to England, lie stood un- 
flinchingly at his post in stormy Wittenberg 
The churches he found it impossible to reconcile 
now unite in honoring him. Lacking the dra- 
matic element which draws the popular heart to 
Luther, his blending of progress and tolerance, of 
sweetness and light, attracts the cultivated 
mind 

Bibliography. Melanchthon’s works, includ- 
ing his correspondence, fill volumes i-xxviii of 
the Corpus Reformatorum^ edited by Bretschnei- 
der and Bindseil (Halle, 1832-50). The Witten- 
berg edition of his works was published in 
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1562-64. His Loci Communes, edited by Plitt 
(Erlangen, 1864), was reSdited by Kolde (ib., 
1890). In German: his Leben und Wirken, by 
Matthes Altcnburg (1841; 2d ed., 1846); his 
Leben und Schriften, by C Schmidt (Elberfeld, 
1861) For biography: his Life (in Latin), by 
his friend Camerarms (Leipzig, 1566), edited 
by Neander in Vita Quattuor Reformatorum 
(Berlin, 1846) , also Krotel’s English transla- 
tion of the Life by Ledderhose (Philadelphia, 
1855) J. W Richard, Philipp Melanchthon 
(New Yoik, 1898), is both popular and accu- 
rate Valuable in special points of view are. 
Galle, Charalcte) istik Melanchthons (Halle, 
1840) , Ilartfelder, Philipp Melanchthon als 
ProBceptor OermaniCB (Berlin, 1889) , Herrlin- 
ger. Die Theologie Melanchthons (Leipzig, 
1878). Philip Schaff, History of the Christian 
Church, vols vi, vii (New York, 1890) , id.. 
Creeds of Christendom (ib, 1878), contain much 
valuable biographical and theological matter 
concerning Melanchthon, also Cambridge Mod- 
ern History, vol. 11 ( Camlindge, 1004), contains 
an exhaustive bililiography. 

MEL'ANE'SIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. fUXas, 
met as, black -f" I'Tf^ros, nesos, island). A name 
applied to that division of Oeeanica in which 
the inliabitants have a dark skin, as distinguished 
from tliose of Micronesia and Polynesia, who 
are much lighter (See Melanesians ) It 
comprises all the islands lying between New 
Guinea and the Fiii Islands and lietween the 
Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn (Map 
East Indies, H 5) It includes the following 
groups* Admiralty Islands, Bismarck Aichipel- 
agd, Solomon Islands, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Loyalty Islands, and Fi|i 
Islands Politically Melanesia is apportioned 
to Germany in the noith, to England in the 
Solomon Islands and Fiji, to France in the south, 
while the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz are 
ruled bv a mixed Fi anco-British commission 
For details, see the articles on the separate 
groups 

MELANESIANS. The natives of that part 
of Oeeanica known as Melanesia (q.v ). Some 
authorities consider them physically and lin- 
guistically a compound of the woolly-haired 
lilaek Pa])uans, who may have been the abo- 
iigines of Melanesia, with the smooth-haired, 
light-colored Malays, who came to the archipel- 
ago as adventurers and immigrants Of all the 
islandeis of these regions tliey present in in- 
dividual cases the strongest likeness to the 
equatorial African negro Other scholars rec- 
ognize a “Melanesian race,’* divided into Papuans 
and Melanesians proper, the latter being taller 
and more dolichocephalic than the former, and 
ha\ing generally the large square or lozenge- 
sha])ed face with the straight or retrousse nose 
of the Melanesian race The Melanesians are in 
geneial sedentary and devoted to agriculture, 
being only occasionally hunters and fishers, and 
they use the pig as a domestic animal. Many 
of the Melanesians make, or once made, pottery, 
an art practiced by none of the Polynesians 
Its present distribution is limited to New Cale- 
donia, and Espiritu Santo, the Shortland Islands, 
Bougainville, Buka, and the Fiji group, but 
ceramic remains have been found in Malikolo, 
Pentecost, Lepers’ Island, and Ambrym. The 
Melanesians liave double canoes and outriggers, 
but are not given, like the Polynesians, to long 
voj^ages With most of them the characteristic 
dwelling is built on piles (see Lake Dwell- 
VoL. XV —24 


INGS), and often artistically decorated, while 
communal houses are found all over the Melane- 
sian area. The bow and arrow ( sometimes 
poisoned) are in use, with the club and spear, 
which lend themselves to ornamentation. Some 
of the hafted stone axes of the Melanesians are 
very fine specimens of their kind. Kava, the 
characteristic drink of the Polynesians, is absent 
or subordinate, but betel chewing pievails gen- 
erally except in New Caledonia. The Solomon 
Islands and a few other places still present ex- 
amples of cannibalism, while head hunting, to- 
gether with the preservation of the skulls of the 
dead, is well known Taboo assumes in Melane- 
sia a less clear form than in Polynesia, amount- 
ing to simple interdiction without the interven- 
tion of mysterious forces Tribes proper are 
rare in Melanesia The legulation of “group 
marriages” is very strict Secret societies 
abound, including the famous duk-duk (q.v ), 
which corresponds in several cuiious res])ects 
to the mo<lem club Tliere is usually a strict 
segregation of the sexes, the men living together 
in distincti\*e “men’s houses” and the w’omen 
bc*mg debarred both from these and from cere- 
monial performances 

Bibliography. Otto Fmsch, Anthropologische 
Ergehnisse einer Reise tn der S^udsee (Berlin, 
1884) , R. H Codrington, Melanesian Languages 
(Oxfoid, 1885) , Guppy, Solomon Islands and 
their \atives (London*, 1887) Paikinsoii, Im 
Bismareks-Archipel (Leipzig, 1887) Imhans, 
Les y our ell es- Hebrides (Nancy. 1890) ; R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians Studies in their 
Anthropology and Foil-Lore (Oxford, 1891); 
Legrand, An pays des Canayues (Pans, 1893) , 
Melching, Staatcnbildung tn Mclanesicn (Leip- 
zig, 1897) , Parkinson, Die Tolkerstamme Ye«- 
Pommerns (Berlin, 1809) , Gaggin, Among the 
Man-Eaters Fiji and Solomon Islands (London, 
1900) , A C Iladdon, Head-Hunters, Black, 
White, and Broun (ib, 1902), Parkinson, 
Dreissig Jahre tn der Sudsee (Stuttgait, 1907) ; 
Seligmann, The Melanesians of British Kew 
Guinea (Cambiidge, 1910) , Thurnwald, For- 
sehungen auf den Salomo I nseln und dem Bts- 
marck-Archipel, vols. i, 111 (Berlin, 1912) , Riv- 
era, The History of Melanesian Society (2 vols, 
Cambridge, 1914) 

MEL'ANI^DiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Lat. melanta, from Gk. ficXavia, blackness/k from 
/HXas, melas, black) An extensive group of 
fresh- water gastropod mollusks characterized by 
the long spiral shell, wnth the w^horls more or 
less knobbed or tuberculated, ribbed or striated, 
and a horny operculum The animal has a broad 
foot or creeping disk, grooved in front; it is 
ovoviviparouB. The species date from the Cre- 
taceous period They live in rivers, and the 
tubercles protect them from injury in rapid 
rocky streams The species are distributed 
throughout north Africa, Syria, China, India, 
the Philippine Islands, Poljmesia, and South 
America In the southern United States, mostly 
in a rough square formed by the Tennessee, the 
Mississippi, the Chattahoochee rivers and the 
Gulf of Mexico, occur in abundance the Pleuro- 
ceiidee, represented by the genius lo, which were 
formerly associated w'^ith the Melaniidse 

MEL'ANIF^PE. 1 In Greek mythology, a 
daughter of Chiron Being about to bear a child, 
she fled to Mount Pelion to conceal herself from 
her father, and was changed into a mare by 
Artemis and placed among the constellations. 
She is also called Evippe. 2. A sister of Mele- 
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ager, who died with grief at her brother’s fate 
3. A sister of Hippolyte and Queen of the 
Amazons. 

MEL'ANIP^XTS. In Greek mythology, a 
Theban, son of Astacus. In the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes (see Seven against 
Thebes, The) he dealt Tydeus (qv.) the wound 
which caused his death. He was himself killed 
by Amphiaiaus (qv ). 

MEL^ANISM (from Gk. /ueXas, melaa, black) 
and AL^BINISM (from Lat. at bus, white). 
Melanism is a phenomenon due to excess of pig- 
ment, while albinism is due to its absence Al- 
binism IS a pathological condition, while melan- 
ism IS usually normal Melanism occurs in in- 
sects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals, and 
is noticeable in man. While in animals and 
man albinism is the result of disease, it may 
occur in nature as a sport, thus we have albino 
varieties The absence of pigment is normal in 
such Arctic animals as the polar bear, the north- 
ern or white owl, etc., others turn white in 
winter, as the Arctic fox, the American varying 
hare, the ptarmigan, etc The change of color in 
such cases is appaicntly due to cold and is 
associated with the development of numerous 
air bubbles in the hair, in some cases there is 
no loss of pigment, which is meiely concealed 
by the air bubbles (Ncwbigm). 

In man the dark races owe the color of their 
skin to a black pigment deposited in the deeper 
layers of the epidermis, this pigment in the 
blond or white race being but slightly developed 
As the darkest negroes inhabit the low ton id 
coast of west Africa, the pigmentation seems 
due to light, heat, and moisture combined On 
the other hand, the cool damp climate of ele- 
vated or mountain regions and of the polar 
lands causes melanism. It is wndl known that 
the insects, more especially moths and buttei- 
flies, inhabiting alpine slopes or mountain re- 
gions are darker than individuals of the same 
species, or of allied species, living on the diier 
and warmer lowlands. Packard has called at- 
tention to the melanotic moths on the summits 
of the White Mountains of New Ilampshiie and 
along the coast of Labrador Leydig w^as the 
first, perhaps, to point out that variation to- 
wards greater darkness of coloring is connected 
with the action of moisture The temper atuie 
expeuments of Weismann, W. H Edwards, and 
Meriifield have proved that besides moisture 
and elevation cold is an important agent in ex- 
cessive pigmentation, at least, of Lepidoptera 
and beetles. The most striking experimental 
evidence of the importance of humidity in the 
inducing of mclanistic conditions is that pre- 
sented by Beebe in his experiments with ground 
doves and other birds. Under conditions of in- 
tense humidity the birds became successively 
darker with each molt, until signs of iiidescence 
were apparent But melanism is not entirely 
confined to northern animals. The black leopard 
of southern Asia is a melanotic variety or sport 
of the common leopard. The varying hare is 
infrequently mclanistic. 

The prevailing coloring matters in the pig- 
ments of mammals are the dull-colored melanins 
It has been thought that in mammals the pig- 
ment is directly derived from the ha*moglobin 
of the blood Floyd, however, has shown that 
the skin of the negro contains about twice as 
much iron as the ^vhite skin, apparently due 
to the proteid present in the pigment granules 
Consult: Newbigin, Color %n Nature (London, 


1898) ; Del^pine, “Origin of Melanin,” in Jour- 
nal of Physiology, vol. xi (ib., 1890) ; C W. 
Beebe, in Zoologtca, vol. i (New York, 1907). 

IMCEL^ANITE (from Gk fiiXas, melas, black). 
See Garnet. 

MEL'ANOBItHCE^A (Nco-Lat, from Gk. 
fiiXas, tvelas, black -j- poid, rhoia, a flowing) A 
genus of trees of the family Anacardiaceap To 
this genus belongs the black varnish tree 
{Mclanoirhcca usitata) of Burma and the north- 
east of India, called Theet-see or Zitsi in Burma, 
and Kheio, in Manipur, attaining a height of 
100 feet, with large, leathery, simple, entire, 
deciduous leaves and axillary panicles of liow^- 
eis It IS much valued as a varnish for 
painting vessels intended to contain liquids, 
and also as a size glue in gilding. The var- 
nish, which IS obtained by tapping the stems, 
turns black on exposure to the air See Var- 
nish Tree. 

MELAPHYBE, mel'a-fir. See Basalt 

MELAZZO, md.-lat^so See Milazzo. 

MEL'BA, Nellie (1801- ). An Aus- 

tialian operatic soprano. Her family name was 
Mitchell, Melba being an adaptation from Mel- 
bourne, in which city she was born She studied 
under Maicliesi and made her first public appeal - 
ance as Gilda in Rigolctto at Brussels in 1887 
An unsui passed coloiatuia singci, she became 
known and admiied in 'every great city of the 
world, being especially successful in grand opcia 
111 Ameiica. Her fiist appearance m the Unitt‘d 
States uas at the !Metiopolitan Opera House, 
New York, in 1893, in Lucia di Lammermoor 
Though possessing a voice of exceptional puiity 
and beauty, she failed to develop real dramatic 
intensity and histrionic ability After some 
yeais in concert, Mnie Melba returned to opeia 
in 1915-16 as a member of the Chicago Coni- 
pany. C’onsult A G. Murphy, Nellie Melba A 
Biography (London, 1909). 

MELBOIJBNE, mel'bfirn. The capital of 
Victoria, Australia, situated chiefly on the north 
bank of the Yarra, w^hich river finds its outlet 
a few^ miles from the city in Hobson’s Bay ( Map 
Austialasia, G 6) The bay is the north bend 
of the spacious inlet known as Port Phillip, 
the entrance of which is 40 miles south of tlie 
city, near the southernmost extremity of the 
continent. The chief port is about 2>/, miles dis- 
tant from the business centre, but vessels with a 
22-foot diaft mav go to the heart of the city 
Melbourne occupies a high rank among British 
colonial ports. Its tonnage in the arrival of 
vessels in the over-sea tiade is second to that of 
Sydney, but in intci state trade exceeded that 
of any other Australian port in 1912, the en- 
trances m interstate trade in that year being 
2,929,486 tons against 2,466,763 at Sydney. In 
the over-sea trade the entrances direct from 
other countries were 690,951 tons against 1,189,- 
215 at Sydney, and from foreign countries via 
other commonwealth ports 1,679,459 against 
2,076,067 at Sydney In total tonnage, however, 
of foreign, interstate, and local from other ports 
of the state it was in 1912 second to Sydney 
Melbourne is connected with all state lines of 
railway and is the centre of the system It is 
the see of a Roman Catholic archbishop and 
of a Protestant bishop, and the seat of various 
consuls, including a United States consul gen- 
eral. The city is laid out with straight, wide, 
and regular streets, wood-blocked or macadam- 
ized, and supplied with gas, electric lighting, 
street tramways, and fresh water. The princi- 
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pal streets are 99 feet wide. It has been said 
that Melbourne’s public buildings are finer than 
those of any other city of the same size in any 
part of the world Among the most notable 
must be mentioned the magnificent Houses of 
Parliament, with a library of about 60,000 
volumes, the Treasury, the Law Courts, the 
building assembling w ithin its alls • ( 1 ) the 
Public Library of about 200,000 volumes, (2) 
the National Galler\, (3) the Technological Mu- 
seum, and (4) the Sculpture Gallery, the Post 
Office, ollices of the Mining, Lands, and other 
government departments, the Custom House, the 
Mint, the Treasury, the University, with its 
fine attached museum, its magnificent Wilson 
Hall, and affiliated Trinity, Ormond, and Queen’s 
colleges, the Town Hall, with its grand organ 
and its assembly room, the Stock Exchange, the 
Exhibition Building in the Carlton Gardens, in 
■which the commonwealth’s first Parliament wab 
inaugurated by King George V, then Prince of 
Wales, in the presence of an illustrious and 
lepreseiitative gathering, the Produce Markets, 
tlie Eastern Market; the Fire Brigade Station, 
th(‘ City Baths, the London Bank of Australia, 
the Banks of Australasia, Victoria, and New Zea- 
land, the Colonial, the English, Scottish, and 
Austialiaii, and the Commercial banks, a Mint, 
opened in 1872, the National ^lutual Life Office, 
the JCquitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States of America, the Western, the 
(^hieen Victoiia, and the Fish, Cattle, and Hay 
markets, St Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dial, St Paul’s Anglican Cathedral, the Scots, 
the W(*sley, tlie Independent, and the Baptist 
thuiches, and theaties and numerous amuse- 
ment hells There are many paiks and pleasure 
grounds in Melbourne and its suburbs, each of 
the principal subuibs maintaining its own sep- 
aiate paik, a beautiful government domain, 
botanical and zoological gardens, and cricket 
«ind football grounds The Governor-General's 
and State Governor’s residences are here, the 
commonwealth headquarters barracks, an ob- 
servator 3 ’^ and a meteorological station, numei- 
ous schools for secondary education, including 
the famous Scotch College , and the institu- 
tions of msmy learned and scientific and literary 
societies 

jMelbournc is a manufacturing city in the wid- 
est sense The entrance to Port Phillip, which 
IS onlv 2 mih's wide, is formed by two project- 
ing and strongly fortified promontories, called 
the Heads ^’’essels drawing 22 feet reach Mel- 
bourne at ordinary" tides There are two diy 
docks at Melbourne and the splendid Alfred 
Graving Dock at Williamstown. The chief ex- 
ports are gold, silver, w’ool, hides, cattle, and 
sheep Six-sevenths of the commerce of the 
state IS carried on by Melbourne. For further 
information legardmg trade, etc, see Victoria 

Melbourne was first colonized in 1835 under 
the name of Dootigala, and received its present 
name in 1837 from Sir Richard Bourke, Governor 
of New South Wales, who named it after Lord 
Melbourne, then British Prime Minister It 
became the see of a bishop in 1847, and in 1851 
the capital of the newly formed colony of Vic- 
toria The discovery of gold in Victoria in 1851 
gave an extraordinary impetus to the material 
prosperity of Melbourne. The Australian cen- 
tenary was commemorated at Melbourne in 1888 
by an international exhibition. The first federal 
Parliament of the Australian commonwealth 
was opened in the exhibition building on Wed- 


nesday, May 9, 1901, by King Gieorge V, then 
Prince of Wales, Melbourne being chosen as the 
temporary capital pending the choice of a seat 
on federal territory in New South Wales The 
commonwealth has acquired an area of about 
900 square miles from the state of New South 
Wales for a national capital Population of 
Melbourne proper (1901), 67,881, including 

suburbs, 493,956; estimate, 1912, including 
subuibs and shipping, 628,430. Consult. La- 
billiere. Early Days of Melboutne (Melbourne, 
1857 ) , id , Early History of the Colony of 
Victoria (London, 1860-81), Finn, Chronicles 
of Early Melbourne (Melbourne, 1889) , Gordon 
and Ootch, Au'ttrahan Handbook (ib , 1906) 
MELBOTTBNE, William Lamb, second Vis- 
count (1779-1848) An English statesman 

He was born at Melbourne House, London, March 
15, 1779, was educcitcd at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1796, 
and at Glasgow (1799), where he studied juris- 
prudence and politics under Millar One yeai 
after his admission to the bar (1804) he entered 
the House of Commons for Leominster and joined 
the Whig opj)osition, under the leadership of 
Charles .lames Fox He represented several 

other constituencies within the next 15 years 
and his whole caiecr in the House of Commons 
was characterized cliiefly by indolence. Drift- 
ing toivards conservatism, he accepted the chief 
secietaryship of Ireland in Canning’s govern- 
ment in 1828 the death of his father trans- 
ferred him to the House of Lords. In 1830 he 
accepted the seals of the Home Office in the 
government of Earl Gie\', but his administration 
w’as by no means popular or successful In Jul}", 
1834, Earl Gre^" letiied and William TV sent 
for Melbourne. In November, how^ever, on a 
slight pretext, the King, who had become en- 
tirelj^ alienated fiom the Whigs and Melbourne, 
invited Sir Robert Peel to form a Conservative 
ministry On Peel's arrival in England he dis- 
solved Parliament and appealed to the country, 
but was defeated The new Commons, resenting 
the Intel fei once of the King, made Peel's task 
an impossible one. so carlj" in 1835 Melbourne 
again became First Lord of the Treasury and 
Premier. On the accession of Queen Victoria in 
1837 it became the duty of Melbourne to in- 
struct the young sovereign in the various duties 
of her high station, and but few other functions 
did he perform so well. In 1841 his government 
w^as succeeded bv that of Sir Robert Peel 
Ileiicefoi ward Melbourne took little part in pub- 
lic affairs. His administiations advocated reform 
of Church tithes 111 both England and Ireland, of 
municipal corporations, taxation, ciiminal law, 
postal rates and education, yet he himself cared 
little for reform. He mariied (1805) a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Bessborough, wdio, under the 
title of Lady Caroline Lamb, attained some 
celebrity as a novel writer and a correspondent 
of Lord Byron. Lord Melbourne died Nov 24, 
1848 Consult W. Torrens, Mcjnoirs of 
Lord Melbourne (London, 1878), and Lloyd 
Sanders, Lord Meibom nei^s Papers (ib, 1889).* 
MELCHEBS, melK^ers, Gabi J. ( 1860- ) 

An American genre, figure, and portrait painter. 
He was born in Detroit, Midi , studied at the 
Dusseldorf Academy, under von Gebhard, and 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, under 
Lefebvre and Boulanger, and early made a 
specialty of Dutch peasant life, which he de- 
picts with great insight and sympathy. He 
paints in cool grayish tones, with firm outlines, 
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and his work is simple, sincere, and often of 
almost brutal directness and naturalism. 
Melchers received many decorations and prizes, 
including medals of honor at Paris (1889) and 
Berlin (1891), and gold medals at Amsterdam, 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Antwerp, Philadelphia 
(1892), Buffalo (1901), and St Louis (1904). 
Among his chief works are- “Maternity” and 
“Nurse and Children” (both in the Luxem- 
bourg, Pans) , “The Family” (National Gal- 
lery, Berlin) ; “The Ship Builder” (Royal 
Gallery, Dresden) ; “Dutch Skaters” (Penn- 
sylvania Academy, Philadelphia) , “Sailor and 
his Sweetheart” ( Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh) , “Penelope” (Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington) , “The Madonna” (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York) Melchers also painted re- 
ligious pictures, mural decorations, notably 
“Peace and War” in the Congressional Library 
at Washington, and many portraits, among 
which are Colonel Roosevelt (National Gallerv, 
Washington) and Mrs Melchers (Detroit Mu- 
seum) He became Commander ot the Legion 
of Honor and a member of the National Academy 
of Design, New York 

MELCHERS, Paul (1813-95). A German 
cardinal He was born at Munster, Westphalia 
Fust he studied law at Bonn, but after a few 
years of practice in his native town he turned 
to the ministry, for Avhich he was prepared at 
Munich In 1841 he was ordained priest and 
in 1857 was made Bishop of Osnabruck In 
1865 he was nominated Archbishop of Cologne 
bv Pius IX At the Vatican Council Melchers 
at first o])])osed the doctime of infallibility, but 
afterward acknowdodged it, when the majority 
decided in favor of it He took a prominent 
part in the Kulturkampf, and thereby frequently 
came in contact with the government authorities, 
and was removed from office in 1876 He es- 
caped to Maestricht (Holland) from when* he 
administered his diocese for nearly 10 years, 
resigning in 1885 He then went to Rome, be- 
came Caidinal in 1885, and ]omed the Jesuits in 
1892. He wiote Erne Vntericexsung uher das 
Gebct (1876) , Die katholische Lehre 'ion dcr 
Ktiche (1881), Das Leben der cdlerseligsten 
Jungfrau und Ofottesmuttcr (1884) ; De Canonica 
Diuecesium Visitatione (1892) 

MELCHIADES, mSl-kl^d-dez. See Miltiades. 

MELCHIOR,, CiiABLES Jean See VoGU^:, 
C J Melchior, Marquis de. 

MELCHITES, m^l'kits (MGk McXxiViys, Mel- 
chites, from Syr malkdye, royal, from melek, 
king) Originally a nickname given by the 
Monophysites in the fifth century to the Chris- 
tians who remained orthodox in the patriarchates 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch. Since 
the thirteenth century, however, the name has 
been a])plied to the (Ilhristians of Eastern rite 
in Syria and Egypt who are in communion with 
Rome Tliey have had a patriarchate of their 
own, taking its title from Antioch, since 1744 
Besides Damascus, there are 12 other dioceses 
subject to his authority, with between 300 and 
400 priests and over 100,000 lay people. See 
Eastern Rite, Churches of; Uniates. 

MELCHIZEDEE, or MELCHISEDEC, mel- 
klz^d-d6k (Heb Malkt-sedek, king of righteous- 
ness, or Zedek is my king). A personage in- 
troduced in Gen. xiv. 18 as “king of Salem” 
and “priest of the most high God ” After 
Abraham’s return from the successful pursuit 
of Ghedorlaomer (q.v.). King of Elam, and his 
allies, which he had undertaken in order to 


rescue Lot, he was met by Melchizedek; the 
latter offered the patriarch bread and wine and 
blessed hita, whereupon Abraham gave Melchize- 
dek tithes from the spoil Many scholars re- 
gard this story as a legend or a legendary elabo- 
ration of an historical tradition and think that 
this Midrashic character is indicated by the 
names Salem, ‘Peace,’ and Melchizedek, ‘king 
of righteousness.’ which seem to them symboli- 
cal But it is generally admitted that the 
names of the invading kings are historical , those 
of the kings of the Pentapolis seem to be 
Amoritish. Urushahmmu, or ‘the city of Sa- 
lim,’ IS the name of Jerusalem in the Amarna 
tablets, Melchizedek may mean ‘(the god) Ze- 
dek IS my king* and should be eompaied wuth 
Adonizodek ( q v ) , ‘Zedek is king,’ another 
ruler of Jerusalem, and some scholars maintain 
that an early document has been used, that th(‘ 
leference to “Abram, the Hebrew^” renders it 
probable that it was a foreign source, and that 
it IS essentially historical, though they arc 
willing to concede that it may have been worked 
over at a later time. In the Haggada Melchize- 
dek IS identified with Shem, the reference to 
Melihi/edek 111 Psalm cx 4 is late and obscure, 
but points to other conceptions current about 
this nivstcrious peisonage In the Ejiistle to 
the Hebrews (vi. 20, vii 1-21) he is taken as 
typifying Chi 1 st X’Yirious other view^s aiose 
with legal d to Melchizedek A small sect in 
the fourth centuiv called after his name Mel- 
chizedekians taught that he wms a powder or 
incarnation of God greater even than Christ 
Epiphaiiius says that some in his dav believc*d 
that Melclii/edek w’as the Son of God in human 
f 01 111 

MELCHORA, mel-ko'ra See Rama 

MELCHTHAL, in6lK'tal, Arnold von. A 
legendary heio of the Sw^iss struggle for inde- 
pendence against Austria in the early part of 
the fourteenth century Arnold was said to 
have killed the servant of an Austrian bailiff, 
wdio had come to Melchthal to seize the oxen of 
Melchthars father, a well-to-do projirietor in 
Unterw'aldon In revenge the Austrian put (»ut 
his father’s eves When Melchthal heard of his 
fath<*r'b blindness he met his friends Furst, of 
the Canton of Uri, and Staufl'achei , of the Can- 
ton of Schwvz, on the banks of Lake Lucerne, 
and all three took an oath to do all in their 
power to liberate the three cantons from Aus- 
trian rule. This w^as m 1307, and the next 
year the mountaineers of the three cantons suc- 
cessfully wraged wrar against the Austrians I lie 
story 18 a mvth It is found in the Chronicon 
Helvcticum of ^gidius Tschudi (1505-72), and 
W'as adopted by von Muller in his History of the 
Hniss Confederation 

MELCOMBE, mgl'ktim, George Bubb Dod- 
INGTON, Baron. See Dodtngton. 

MELCOMBE REGIS AND WEYMOUTH, 
mel'kum re'iis and wfi'muth. A seaport of Eng- 
land Si'e Weymouth. 

MELDE'NITJS, Rupertus. The leal or more 
probably pseudonymous author of the Parcenesis 
Votiva, pro Pace Ecclestcr, ad Theolofjos Au- 
gustanee Confessionts, which appeared in Ger- 
many about 1630 without place of publication 
or date. It is a plea to the Lutheran theologians 
to lay aside their acrimonious contro\ersy. 

MELEAGER, mePfe-a'ier (Lat., from Gk. 
Mc\^a 7 pos, Mcleagros) In Greek legend, the 
hero of the Calydonian boar hunt (See Caly- 
DONiAN Boar ) In the carliest-knowm form of 
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the legend, which is found in the Iliad, he is 
the son of CBneus, King of ^tolia, and Althaea, 
daughter of Thestius. When the Galydonian 
boar laid waste the land he gathered a band of 
heroes and, after a hard struggle and much loss 
of life, slew the monster A strife arose between 
the Ai^tolians and the Curetes over the spoils 
of the hunt , the Curetes were led by his mother’s 
brothers Meleager led his people to victory, 
until he killed his mother’s brothers Althaea 
tlien cursed hei son and prayed the Furies and 
gods of the lower world to punish him. The 
h(*ro in anger withdrew from the fight and, 
knowing his fate, refused to return until the 
Curetes had actually stormed the town, when 
he yielded to the prayers of his wife and went 
foith to save his people, and met his death, ac- 
cording to one story at the hands of the Furies, 
aecoiding to another at the hand of Apollo A 
later and more popular version introduced many 
alterations. When Meleager was seven days old 
the Fates told his mother that the child would 
li\e till a bland then Ida/ing on the heartli 
should be consumed Althoia thereupon quenched 
tlie brand, and put it in a chest Later, 011 the 
iK'ws of the deatli of her brothers, she, in her 
giief and rage, put the brand again upon the 
fire, and the hero at once wasted away. This 
story appears in an ode of Bacchylides Later 
still new features were introduced- The Caly- 
doiiian Hunt brought together many heroes, 
among them the wild Arcadian maiden Atalanta, 
with w’hom Meleager fell in lo\e (See Ata- 
LA\TA, 2 ) She first wounded the boar, and re- 
ceived from her lover the head and hide These 
the sons of Thestius, bi others of Altha*a, in jeal- 
ousy, took from her, and were killed by their 
nephew, wheieupon Althaea allowed the brand to 
be consuiiied Altha>a was said to have killed 
hersedf in remorse, while the lamentations of his 
histeis and the W’onien of Pleuron so moved the 
gods that they changed them into guinea hens 
(fitXeaypldes) , w’lth the e-xception of the two 
sisters, Deiaiiira, later the wife of Hercules, and 
Coige Tins story seems due to Sophocles 

The Calydonian Hunt was a favorite subject 
wnth tlie vase painters from early times, and on 
Greek and Homan sarcophagi , it was also taken 
by the great artist Scopas as the subject for 
one of the pediments of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea Fragments of these sculptures 
are now in Athens A statue of Meleager, copied 
from a work of Scopas, is now in the Vatican at 
Home, and a finer copy of the head and torso in 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. 

MELEAGEB ( fi c 60 B c ) . A Greek philos- 
opher and epigrammatist, born at Gadara in 
Syria. As philosopher, he wrote Mcnippean Sat- 
ires, imitated by Varro (q.v.), perhaps also a 
work (Hept Ao^up) giving a summary of the 
views of various philosophers He compiled the 
first known Greek anthology, a collection called 
the Garland (SW0ai/os), which contained epi- 
grams by 40 authors, as well as 130 epigrams of 
his own, mostly of an erotic character (See An- 
THOixiGY, 1 ) These are preserved in the latei 
collection of Constantinus Cephalus, known as the 
Palatine Anthology. Consult: Symonds, Studies 
of the Qteek Poets (London, 1893), chap, xxi; 
Ouvr4, M4Uagre de Oadara (Pans, 1894) , 
Radinger, Meleagros von Oadara (Innsbruck, 
1895) ; Pomeroy, Meleager, etc. (London, 1895) ; 
Christ-Schmid, Oeschichte der griechischen Lit- 
teratur, vol. 11 , part i (5th ed., Munich, 1911). 

MELEAGEB, Statue of. A celebrated 


marble in the Vatican, representing the hero 
with his dog and a boar’s head. The statue be- 
longs to the Imperial period and was found near 
the Porta Portese at Rome about 1500. From its 
pathetic intensity of expression it is supposed to 
be a copy of an original by Scopas. 

MEL’EA^GBIS (Lat., from Gk. fieXeaypls, 
sort of guinea fowl, named after M£\^a 7 pos, 
Meleagros, Meleager). One of the two genera 
of the family Meleagrid®, containing the Ameri- 
can turkey ( q v ) , but the term belonged orig- 
inally to one of the guinea fowls (q.v ) See 
Colored Plate of Peacock 

MELEGNAKTO, mil'ia-nyii'nd (formerlv Mari- 
gnano) A town of northern Italy, 10 miles 
southeast of Milan (Map Italy, B 2) Pop., 
1911, 7151. It is famous for a great victory won 
bv Francis I of France over tlie Swiss and 
Milanese, Sept 13-14, 1515. The defeat at 
Melegnano did much to destroy the prestige of 
the Swiss pikemen, who for a long time had en- 
joyed the reputation of being the best soldiers in 
Europe Francis accepted the honor of knight- 
hood on the field from the Clievalier Bavard 
After the battle Francis I made a treatv with 
the Swiss, which lasted until the French Revolu- 
tion A second battle was fought here June 8, 
1859, between a French force of 16,000 men, 
under Marshal Baraguay d’Hillicrs, and a some- 
what larger body of Austrian troops, the latter 
being routed 

MELEGUETTA ( mgPfe-get'ta ) PEPPEB. 
See Grains of Paradise, Guinea Pepper 

MELE^MA, Elpis A pseudonym of Marie 
Esp^rance von Schwartz See Schwartz 

MEL^INBEZ VALDIIjS, ma-l{lnMd.th val- 
das', Juan (1754-1817) A Spanish poet, born 
at Ribera del Fresno in Estremadura, March 11, 
1754 He graduated in law at Salamanca, where 
he soon fell under the influence of the so-called 
French school of writers In 1780 he won the 
prize of the Spanish Academy for an ode Com- 
ing to Madrid in 1781, Mel#ndez there enjoyed 
the favor of the minister and author, Jovcllanos, 
who appointed him to a chair at the University 
of Salamanca. In this intellectual centre he be- 
came the chief figure of the Salamanca n circle of 
lyric poets, who played an important part in the 
regeneration of Spanish literal y production 
With his comedy. Las hodas dc Camacho^ he won 
a prize offered by the city of Madrid in 1784, 
but the play failed on the stage The next year 
he published his first volume of collected poems, 
which marked a decided improvement over most 
of the poetry that had been wTitten since tlie 
siglo de oro Melendez now entered upon a polit- 
ical career that was to lead to his ruin. At his 
own request, made a judge of the court of Sara- 
gossa in 1789, two years later he was promoted 
to the chancery of Valladolid and in 1797 was 
given a post at the royal court. In 1798 Melen- 
dez’s constant friend, Jovellanos, fell from favor, 
and both were involved Melendez himself was 
exiled for a while, but in 1802 was allowed to 
settle in Salamanca. Having identified himself 
with* the endeavors of the Napoleonic government 
in Spain, he incurred the hatred which his coun- 
trymen felt for the Afrcmcesados, and on several 
occasions he nearly lost his life at the hands of 
the excited populace. With the end of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s rule he had to leave Spain, and, 
going into exile in France, he died at Montpel- 
lier, May 24, 1817. During this last period of 
exile he prepared a final ^ition of his lyrics, 
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which did not appear, however, until 1820. Me- 
lendez was one of the few genuine poets that 
Spam produced during the decadent period of 
the eighteenth century Consult the life of 
Melendez by Quintana, prefixed to the edition 
of his poems of Madiid (1820), and also pub- 
lished with Quintana’s prose works in volume 
XIX of the Bibhoteca de autores espanoles (Ma- 
drid, 1852), and see also the edition of his 
poems in the Bibkotcca, vol Ixiii (ib, 1861)), 
and E. M6iimees essay on him in the Revue 
Htspamgue, vol. 1 (Pans, 1894) 

MELETIITS, nie-le^shi-uB (Lat, from Gk 
MeX^rtos). The dates of his birth and death aie 
unknown Bishop of Lycopolis in tlie Thebaid 
in the beginning of the fourth century and 
founder of the sect of the Melctiaiis Accord- 
ing to Epiphaiiius, during the persecution under 
Diocletian and Maximmus, many Christians 
were led through torture to renounce their faith , 
afteiward repenting of their sin, they repaired 
to the bishops to leceive absolution and to be 
reconciled to the Church. Peter, Archbishop of 
Alexandria, was willing to receive the backslideis 
on their doing penance, but Meletius refused to 
have any intercom se with them until the close 
of the persecution This caused a schism, and 
Meletius became the leader of the disaflected 
He tiaveled thiough the patriarchate, oidainmg 
and excommunicating according to his own will, 
obtaining many follow’ers, and disregarding the 
protest of the Egyptian bishops This prose- 
lyting tour was extended to Palestine But in 
325 the Council of Nicaea checked his career, com- 
pelling him to lemain at Lycopolis as a mere 
titular bishop without active jurisdiction lie 
died soon after this The Meletians afterward 
allied themselves wdth the Arians against Atha- 
nasius, continuing, howtwci, a distinct sect until 
the fifth century. 

MELETIUS OF Antioch ( ’-381). A famous 
Greek ecclesiastic. He was born in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century at Meliteiie in Ar- 
menia Minor His first important appointment 
was to the bishopric of Sebastc, but he soon re- 
signed tins and retiretl to Beioea (Aleppo) in 
Syria. In 360 he was chosen Bishop of Antioch 
The church in that city w'as rent in twain by 
the Arian controversy, but Meletius, whose posi- 
tion was not well understood, wras accepted by 
both parties He was generally lespected for his 
virtues, and the Arians believed him on their 
side He disappointed their expectations, how^- 
ever, and the dispute raged more fiercely than 
ever Meletius w'^as several times banished and 
recalled The Council of Alexandria sent lep- 
resentatives to Antioch to settle the dispute, but 
Lucifer (qv ) of Cagliari by his hot-headed 
advocacy of the orthodox cause defeated the plan 
Meletius died at an advanced age, while presiding 
over the Council of Constantinople, in 381. His 
body was taken to Antioch and buried with great 
honor His funeral oration w’as pionounced by 
Gregory of Kyssa A part of the inaugural dis- 
course of Meletius at Antioch is printed in the 
fifth volume of Galland’s Bibliotheca Patrum 
(Venice, 1765-81) 

MELFI, m6l'f4. A town in the Province of 
Potenza, Italy, 41 miles south of Foggia (Map: 
Italy, E 4) It is situated on one of the sides 
of the extinct volcano, Monte Vulture, 1591 feet 
above the sea. Frequent earthquakes have de- 
stroyed most of its ancient buildings; the ca- 
thedral, dating from 1155, and the castle founded 
by Robert Guiscard, in which the Norman rulers 


lived, alone remain. The town hall has a Roman 
sarcophagus among its relics. The soil of the 
vicinity is extremely fertile and produces grain, 
w’lne, and olives. Melfi is a very ancient city and 
IS mentioned as €*arly as the fourth century It 
was the capital of Apulia at the time of the 
Noiman occupation, w'as pillaged by Frederick 
Baibarossa in 1167, and in 1528 was captuied 
by the French general Lautrec, who put to death 
thousands of its inhabitants. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 14,649, 1911, 13,744. 

MELGABEJO, merga-ra^nO, Mabiano (1818- 
72). A Bolivian soldier and revolutionist, born 
of illegitimate parentage at Cochabamba Poorly 
educated, he cnteied the army as a common sol- 
dier, but through daring and bravery achieved 
high rank and fame. Taking part in various 
revolutionary movements, he became a power in 
politics In 1865 he headed a successful rev- 
olution against President Ach^ and, assuming 
the piesidency, exercised dictatorial pow'cis. lie 
became unpopular at once and his rule of six 
years w'as very stormy He ciushed out a levolt 
under General Belzu at La Paz (1866), and 
made a treaty with Chile adjusting a boundaiy 
dispute. He was ovei thrown in 1871 by a revo- 
lution led by Agustfn Moiales and was foiced 
into exile While living in Lima he was killed 
in an altercation with liis boii-in-law , Jose 
Sanchez 

MELI, ma'16, Giovanni (1740-1815) An 
Italian dialect poet, born at Palermo He stud- 
ied and piacticed medicine and in 1787 was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at the University 
of Paleimo Meli WTote a num)>er of ranzonette, 
odes, and epigrams, mostly in Sicilian dialect, 
and made collections of Sicilian proveibs His 
best w^ork appeals in Ins Bucolua, the Fata 
galante, the Origini d% lu mannUy ilie mock-heioic 
Don Chisciotti e Sanctu Panza, and the Fa vole 
morally in virtue of which he may be styled a 
Sicilian La Fontaine His Poesie aie included 
in the Parnaso sicihano (Palermo, 1874) and 
the best edition of his works is by Alfano ( I*a- 
leiino, 1894). Consult Natoli, (Iwianni Mvli' 
studio critico (lb., 1883) , De Sanctis, “Giovanni 
Meli”, in his A'wori saggi critici (Na])les, 1914) , 
Biondilillo, “L’arte di G Meli,” in Rivista d'ltaha 
(Rome, 1912). 

ME'LIA^CEzE (Neo-Lat nom pi , from 
from Gk geXi'a, asli tree, so called because the 
leaves resemble those of the ash) A family 
of mostly tropical dicotyledonous trees and 
shrubs, containing about' 40 genera and 750 
species, natives of warm climates Many of 
the species possess bitter, astringent, and tonic 
piopertics, some are used in medicine, the seeds 
of some vield useful oil, some are poisonous, 
some yield pleasant fruits, and the wood of 
some IS valuable (See Carapa, Mahogany) 
The cape ash {Ehebergia capensis) deserves 
notice among the timber trees of this ordei It 
has a trunk 2 feet in diameter and yields ex- 
cellent tough timber, useful for many purposes. 
Afelta azedarachy the familiar chinaberry trc*c 
of the southeastern United States, a tree about 
40 feet high, with large bip innate leaves and 
large spikes of flagrant flowers, a native of 
Syiia and other parts of the East, has long 
lieen planted as an ornamental tree in the south 
of Europe and is now common in California and 
the southern United States The fruit is of the 
size of a cherry, somewhat elongated, pale yel- 
low, when ripe, containing a brown nut The nuts 
are bored and strung for beads in Roman Oath- 
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olic countries, whence the tree is often called 
bead tree. It is also known as the pride of India 
and is sometimes erroneously called Persian lilac 
The fruit is s\^eetish, and not poisonous, al- 
though geneially leputed so. The bark of the 
root, which is bittei and nauseous, is used as 
an anthelmintic. The pulp of the fruit of the 
neem tice or maigosa iico ( Meha azndirachta) 
yields a bitter fixed oil The mahogany and 
Spanish cedai aie both members of this family 

MEL'IBCE^A (Lai, fiom (ik. MeX/jSota, Meli- 
hota) 1. A daughter of Occanus, and mother, 
by Pelasgus, of Lycaon. 2 One of the daugh- 
ters of Niobe 

MEIilBCE^IJS (Lat., Ironi Gk MeX//3oios, Melt- 
ho\o8), A shepherd in the first eclogue of Veigil 

MELIBCEUS, Tale oe A prose tale in Chau- 
cei’s Canterbury Talcs, taken pioliably from the 
Livre de Mehbde et de Dame Prudence^ a French 
rendering of Albertano da Brescia’s Latin woik, 
Ltber Consolatioms et Conciht 

MEL'ICEB'TES (Lat., from Gk. McXf/cepnys, 
Mchkertvs) Son of Athamas (qv ) and Ino 
(q V ), \^lio leaped with him (or his dead body) 
into the sea Thereupon both were changed to 
gods, Jno to Leucothea and Meliceites to Palje- 
moii, who \\as the guardian of tempest-tossed 
ships. Tile Homans identified Palaemon with 
their god of harbors, Portunus Palarmon was 
woishiped at Corinth, especially in connection 
with the Isthmian Games (See Imumus ; 
Stoiy dcclaied that dolphins conveyed the body 
of Palinnon to the Isthmus, Sisyphus, uncle of 
Pal.Tmon, conveyed it to Coiinth and at the older 
of the Neieids established the Tsthmidn Games 
in his honoi At Tenedos children weie sacri- 
ficed to Melicertes It is said that the name is 
the Gieek transcription of the Semitic Melkait 
(01 Moloch), meaning “the king”, at any rate, 
many have regarded the cult of Meliceites as of 
Phwiiician origin The Greeks seem latlier to 
have identified Ileicules with the Tyrian Mel- 
kaith, and, if Melicertes is derived from the 
Pluenician woid, it is more probable that it is 
the title which PhoBnicians gave to the Gieck 
divinity, misunderstood as a piopei name by 
the Greek worshipers Consult the article “Meli- 
ceites” in H. Iloschci, Lexicon de? gricrhi- 
schen und rofnisrhcn Mythologie, vol 11 (Leip- 
zig, 1890-97), and Robert Brown, Semitic Influ- 
ence in Hellenic Mythology (London, 1898). 

MEL'IC GBASS (fiom Nco-Lat. Melica, from 
It. melieaf great millet, fiom Lat mcl, hone}", 
connected with Gk /xeXt, melt, Goth, niclipj 
honey, OIIG. mili-ton, AS mile-deaw, Eiig mtl- 
dewy literally honevdew), Meliea A genus of 
grasses of which neailv half of the spc^cies (about 
30) occur in the United States The others are 
found 111 tempeiate climates Thej" are peren- 
nials of small economic impoitance, wuth soft 
fiat leaves and rather large spikelets 111 open 
or dense jianicles. Mehca nnifloia is a common 
species growing in woods in Great Biitain and 
Europe, and Mehca mutica and Mclica nitens in 
similar situations in the United States Most 
of the American species are found from the Rocky 
Mountains westward. 

IMEEL'ICOC^CA (Neo-Lat , from Gk. geXt, mcli, 
honey -1- kSkkos, Loklos, beriy). A genus of 
trees or shrubs of the family Sapindaceie, em- 
bracing five or SIX species, one of which, Meh- 
eocca bifvga, is a native of the West Indies, 
where it is cultivated for its fruit, knowm as the 
honeyberry. Jamaica bullace plum, and genip. 
It is from 20 to 40 feet high. The fruit is about 


the size and shape of a plum, yellow or green in 
color, with a very agreeable flavor. It has been 
successfully grown in southern Florida and Cali- 
fornia The seeds are roasted and eaten like 
chestnuts Other species of Meltcocca yield eat- 
able fruits. 

MELIEOV, nieFyi-kof, Lobis. A Russian 
soldier and statesman Sec Lohis-Melikov. 

MEL^ILITE (from Lat. mel, honey), or 
Honey Stone A complex mineral silicate of 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, aluminium, and 
11 on, of uncertain formula. It crystallizes in the 
tetragonal system, has a vitreous lustre, and is 
Avhite or of light shades of yellow", green, brown, 
and red ui coloi It occuis in various igneous 
locks, certain vaiieties of which are knowm as 
mehlitc basalts Melilite is found in Wurttem- 
berg, Germany, in Italy, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and in several localities in the United States. It 
IS also produced in furnace slags The name is 
also given to a group of minerals including 
gelilenite 

MELILLA, ma-le^lya A Spanish presidio on 
the north coast of Morocco (Map. Africa, D 1) 
It IS built on a rocky peninsula extending into 
the Meditei ranean and ending in the Cape of 
Tres Forcas It is protected on the land side 
by a circle of forts, and a citadel commands the 
harbor, w"hich in 1902 w^as opened as a port of 
commerce Fop, 1910, 39,852, including the 
Spanish gariison Mclilla was occupied without 
lesistaiiee by the Spaniards in 1496 The Ka- 
byles have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to captuie it, the last being made in 1893, aftei 
w"liich a neutral zone was established outside the 
fortifications In 1908 a new revolt w"as brought 
on by ceitain mining operations In 1910 the 
Riffians having yielded, the Spanish government 
restarted the iiiines and undertook harbor 
improvements 

MEL^ILOT, Melilotus (Neo-Lat., from OF 
melilot, Ft. mdhloty from Lat. melilotos, from 
Gk geX/Xwros, melilOtos, geXcXwror, mchlOton, a 
kind of clo\er, from geXt, ?tich, honey + Xwros, 
lotos, lotus) A genus of jilants of the order 
Leguminosaj, natives of the Old World and 
widely disseminated The species have upright 
stems, bear trifoliate leaves resembling those of 
alfalfa, and small white 01 yellow" flow"ers from 
eaily summer until frost. They often take pos- 
session of W"a8te ground, especially if composed 
largely of clay All the species contain an ethe- 
leal oil known as cumarin, w"hich gives them a 
strong, peculiai, sweetish odor, especially when 
drying The w"hite melilot {Mcdilotus alba), also 
known as sweet, Bokhara, or tree clover, is a 
eoiiimon w"eedy biennial from 3 to 6 feet high, 
which IS cultivated as a honey plant, and also to 
some extent for forage. For plow"ing under as 
green manure it is of some importance, especially 
upon heavy soil. Its roots perforate the sub- 
stratum, and w"hen they decay leave drainage 
tubes Til this w"ay it may be used tw’’o or more 
years befoie being turned under as green manure. 
Another species which has become naturalized in 
the United States is the common yellow melilot 
{Melilotus officinalis), an annual growing 2 to 
3 feet high and occurring in swamps and wet 
meadows Its flowers are used in the manufac- 
ture of perfumery The blue melilot {Melilotus 
cwrulea or Trigonella ccerulea ) , a native of 
northern Africa, is cultivated in Europe, and 
w'^as foiinerly much used in medicine as an 
anodvne 

AI(»hlolu‘ 1 - used for pasturage and for hay. 
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The green crop, cut when in bloom, has the fol- 
lowing average percentage composition: water, 
76.5; protein, 2 8, fat, 0 4, nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, 12.1, crude fibre, 6 6, and ash, 16 Meli- 
lotus must be cured with care, as too much sun 
causes shedding of the leaves. At first animals 
commonly refuse to eat it, but later become used 
to it, its hay is generally used for home con- 
sumption It IS not as salable as other kinds of 
leguminous hay. Consult. Umted States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers* Bulletin Jt85 
(Washington, 1912), and Ohw Agricultural Eos- 
pcrimtnt Station Bulletin 2^4 (Wooster, 1912). 
See CuMARiN 

MEL'ILO^TUS. A genus of Leguminosae (pea 
family), commonly called sweet clover, because 
the leaves are fragiant in drying. There are 
about 20 species, natives of Euiope, Africa, and 
Asia, thiee of which liave become naturalized in 
the United States, occurring as weeds 111 waste 
places and along roadsides They aie Mclilotus 
alba (wdiite sw-eet clover), Mclilotus officinalis 
(yellow sweet clover), and Melilotus indica, the 
common names referimg to tlie color of the 
flowers The wdiite sweet clover is nim h the com- 
monest, IS coming into use as a f 01 age plant, 
and IS also an excellent bee plant See Melilot 

MELIN, m&-len', Karl Alfred (1849- ). 

A Sw’edisli author, born at Uto and educated at 
Stockliolm and Upsala (PhD, 1875). He pub- 
lished seveial collections of poems which became 
popular, among them Humlcplockmngcn (1882), 
Princessen och svennen (1885), a fairy poem in 
the style of old country ballads, Dikter (1888), 
Skargtird^hilder (1891), and a new collection of 
Dikter (1904), all of w^hich show^ lyric talent. 
In tlie field of drama he wrote Yid Breitenfeld 
(1893) and Snohvit (1897) His stories De 
svarte vikingainas saga (1910) and Tjuvhandet 
i Dago shargdrd (1911) are favorites among 
young people In 1898 Melm became a member 
of the Academy and in 1903 a member of the 
committee for the award of the Nobel prize. 

MOLINE, ma'len', F&lix Julls (1838-1925), 
A French statesman. He w^as born at Kemiie- 
mont, studied law in Pans, and in 1860 W’as ad- 
mitted to the bar His earliest political activity 
W'as in the democratic opposition to the Empire 
In 1871 he lefused an election to the Commune, 
but in the following year was returned to the 
National Assembly, w’here he upheld Thiers and 
became a member of the Kepublican Union. Foi 
a few months in 1879 he w'as Undersecretary of 
State in Jules Simon’s cabinet, and in 1880 made 
himself pioiniiient by his able advocacy of the 
policy of protection From 1883 to 1885 he was 
Seci etary of Agriculture in Ferry’s cabinet 
Tiiiee years ufteiwaid, as President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, M6line carried through his great 
protective measuie which went into force in 
1892. Meline lefused to form a ministry in 1893, 
undeitook the management of the R^piiblique 
Fran^aise, which he carried on until 1896; and 
m the winter of 1894 was reeleeted President of 
the Chamber. In 1896 he was made Prime Min- 
ister by Felix Faure and again took the port- 
folio of Agriculture The May elections of 1898 
forced the cabinet out, however, and Moline re- 
turned to the Chamber of Deputies There he 
acted as the leader of the Conservative branch 
of the Republican party in opposition to the 
Radical w^ng, w^hich, with the aid of the Social- 
ists, had come into power under Waldeck-Rous- 
seau. In 1899 he was a candidate for the presi- 


dency of France. During the Dreyfus affair he 
was considered as an opponent of the accused 
captain and for that reason lost his political in- 
fluence. After 1903 he was a member of the 
Senate from the Department of the Vosges He 
founded the Society for Agricultural Merit and 
wrote Le retour a la terre et la surproduction 
industrielle (3d ed., 1905). 

MliiLINGXJE, mi'iriNg', Etienne Marin 
(1808-75) A French sculptor and actor, born 
at Caen He worked as a sculptor on the orna- 
ments of the church of the Madeleine, Pans, at 
an early age, but soon went on the stage After 
playing with a touiing company he attained dis- 
tinction at the Porte St Mai tin in Les sept 
infants de Lara, Les mousqu4taires, La reine 
Mat got, Monte Cristo, Fanfan la tuhpc, La 
dame de Montsoreau, and Le Bassu In Ben- 
venuto Cellini he displayed his talents both as 
an actor and sculptor His sculptures include 
‘‘Francis I,” “M. Duprez as William Tell,” “Ra- 
belais,” “Satan,” “Histrion,” and “CEneis ” His 
wife was the actress Theodoiine Thiesset (1813- 
86 ) 

MELINITE. Fused picric acid (melting 
point 122 5° C.), used in France as a bin sting 
charge for armor-piercing shells, it having been 
found by Tuipin that such a charge could be 
caused to detonate violently by the detonation of 
a primer of guncotton in contact wnth it In 
England this bursting charge, made as described 
above, w’as styled lyddite Turjiin’s oiiginal 
melinite (1886) consisted of picric-acid crystals 
cemented into cartridges by collodion See 
ExpLOsn^s 

MELIS^MA (Neo-Lat, from Gk. piXiafia, 
song, from fieXl^eiv, melizein, to sing, fioin /leXos, 
melos, song). A teim applied in modern music 
to melodic groups of notes executed ujion one 
syllable of a word It is particularly employed 
to give Oriental color. The songs of Rubinstein 
dealing wutli Oriental subjects (Uer Asra), Vei- 
di’s Alda, and Goldmark’s Konigin ron Saha 
offer fine examples of melismatic writing 

MELIS^SA. A genus of plants See 1 >Ai M 

MELISSA. 1 In Greek mythology', a nymph 
by wdiom the use of honey was said to have been 
discovered, whence bees were called piXiacaL The 
actual derivation is from fiiXi, honey 2 The 
daughter of Procles and wife of Periander, who, 
in jealousy, killed her by a blow while she was 
with child. 3 In Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, a 
kindly fairy who protects Rogcro and Brada- 
mant ( q v ) 

MEL^ITA. The Latin name of Malta (qv.). 

MEL^TO, Saint (Lat., from Gk MeXiriav, 
Meliton). Bishop of Sardis, in the second half 
of the second century He is mentioned by Euse- 
bius as an upholder of Catholic orthodoxy, and 
is known to have written many woiks, only frag- 
ments of which are extant. Among those men- 
tioned by Eusebius are an Apologia addressed 
to Aurelius concerning the paschal controversy, 
and Eclogee, containing the first Christian cata- 
logue of “the books of the Old Covenant ” Con- 
sult Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christianarum 
Sasculi Secundi, vol ix (Jena, 1842-72) ; Adolf 
Harnack, Texte nnd Untersuchungen, vol. i 
(Leipzig, 1882) , the translation in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. viii, Adolf Harnack, Oe- 
schichte der altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 
1893) 

MELITOPOL, maT6-td'p61-y’. A town in the 
Government of Taurida, south Russia, situated 
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on the river Mol6tchnaya, 150 miles north-north- 
east of Simferopol (Map: Russia, E 5). It has 
a Gymnasium and a Realschule and carries on 
some trade in agricultural products and salt. It 
was founded in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Pop., 1897, 15,120; 1910, 18,519. 

MELOiTOSE and MEL^TBrOSE. See 
Sugars 

HELITZASE. See Exzyme. 

MELK, Heinrich von See Heinrich von 
Melk 

MEL^KABTH. A Phoenician divinity identi- 
fied by Home with the Greek Melicertes ( q v ) . 
He was the special god (Baal, qv.) of Tyre, 
where he had a magnificent temple He repre- 
sents the old Chaldsean sun hero and god of nav- 
igation Because of his adventures, strength, 
and labors the Greeks identified him with Her- 
cules (qv), on later Greek coins Baal-Mel- 
karth is frequently represented as Hercules. 

MEL^EN, Charles Sanger (1851- ). 

An American railroad piesident, born at Lowell, 
Mass After a public-school education he entered 
railroad work as a clerk in the cashier’s office 
of the Northern New Hampshire Railroad in 
1869, and did othei clerical work on that rail- 
road and the Central Vermont until 1880. He 
was assistant to the manager (1880-81), audi- 
tor (1881-83), superintendent (1883-84), and 
general superintendent (1884-88) of the Boston 
and Lowell and the Concoid railroads, served 
as general purchasing agent (1888), assistant 
general manager (1888-89), and general traffic 
manager (1889-92) of the Union Pacific System; 
and for four vears was general manager of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. 
After serving as president of the Northern Pacific 
from 1806 to 1003, he was head of the New 
Tla\en in 1903-13 and of the Boston and Maine 
in 1910-13 He incurred much criticism be- 
cause of the alleged effort which the road made 
to secure a monopoly of transportation lines in 
New England, and because of a defectiveness of 
organization, administration, and equipment 
which made possible an unusual succession of 
wrecks In 1015 he announced his retirement 
from all business interests 

MELLIN DE SAINT-GELAIS. See Saint- 
Gelats, Meixin de 

HELLO, nifil'lo, Custodio Jos6 de (c 1845- 
1002) A Brazilian admiral Having entered 
the navy and attained the rank of admiral, he 
came into political prominence, upon the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, as a deputy in the 
national Congress. Attached to the federalist 
group, he opposed the dictatorial policy of Presi- 
dent Fonseca and aided in the latter’s overthrow 
(1891) He then beeame Minister of Marine, 
but when President Peixoto’s actions indicated 
his intention to maintain himself in the posi- 
tion of a dictator, Mello resigned his position, 
issued a long pronunciamento (Sept. 6, 1893) 
embodying the charges against the administra- 
tion, and took command of the revolt of the 
navy The revolt had little chance of success, 
for it was not supported by an army The navy 
bombarded Rio de Janeiro from time to time, 
but was prevented from doing much damage 
because of the opposition of the Powers, espe- 
cially the United States, which refused to recog- 
nize the rebels as belligerents or allow any 
interference with commerce. Leaving the fleet, 
Mello went south, hoping to effect a conjunction 
with the revolt under Gumercindo Saraiva in 


Rio Grande do Sul. Having conferred with the 
rovisional government at Desterro, Mello con- 
ucted a successful expedition against Parana- 
gufi, but he failed to take sufficient rcenforce- 
ments back to Rio de Janeiro to bring success 
to the rebel cause. When he received news that 
Admiral Saldanha da Gama (qv.) had surren- 
dered the navy at Rio de Janeiro to Peixoto’s 
new fleet Mello gave himself up to the Argen- 
tine authorities in April, 1894 He maintained 
that his sole purpose was to purify the Repub- 
lic, but in 1901 he was suspected of being im- 
plicated in an Imperial plot and was arrested 
and confined on the island of Cabras. 

mello, or MELO, Francisco Manoel de 
(1611-66) A Portuguese poet and historian, 
born at Lisbon of a noble family and there 
trained in the humanities by the Jesuits He 
became an army officer, first serving with the 
Spanish fleet, and for 10 years having a varied 
experience in Spam, Portugal, and Flanders in 
many positions of importance, and being com- 
missioned to write the Jlistoria de la guerra de 
Cataluna, a war in which he took part. Later 
we find him in the Portuguese service when his 
native country asserted its independence De- 
spite his loyalty, he was imprisoned by order of 
John IV on a false charge of attempted assas- 
sination made by the jealous Count of Villa 
Nova, and, after an incarceration that lasted 
from 1644 to 1653, he was banished to Brazil 
There he remained six years, until the death of 
the monarch permitted his retuin to Poitugal 
From 1659 to 1663 he spent most of his time in 
Lisbon, wliere he frecpiented the Academia dos 
Generosos, whose president ho was for five elec- 
tions Mello IS one of the best Portuguese poets 
of the seventeenth century, eommendably free 
from most of the manneiisms of the time His 
numerous jioetical compositions, first collected 
under the title of Las tres miisas dr mclodino 
(1649), which contains onh his Spanish verses, 
were later published as Ohtas mctricas (Lyons, 
1665) and included his Portuguese poems. 
These latter reveal him as a true poet and are 
not without popular and patiiotic elements. Of 
Mello 's other works in Portuguese may be men- 
tioned certain prose compositions the Hospital 
das lottras, a dialogue containing much sound 
literary criticism, the Apologos dialogacs 
(1721), and the Caita de guia de casados 
(1651), in which the author gives a picture of 
Portuguese family life of the period. Not the 
least meritorious of Mello’s productions is the 
previously mentioned historical W’ork, Jlistoria 
de los movimicntos^ scparacion, y guerra de 
Cataluna (1645), w'hich is in Spanish An his- 
torical treatise in Portuguese is the Epanaphoras 
de varia histona poiUigucza (1660). 

Bibliography. Tlie Ohras metricas de D, 
Francisco Manoel and his Ohras in general 
(Lyons, 1665) , the verse comedy Auto do 
Fidafgo Aprendiz in the Musas, and also sepa- 
rately in 1676, cf. T Braga in his Theatro 
portuguez no seculo XVII (Lisbon, 1870-71), 
also 1. F. da Silva, Dwcionario hihliographico 
portuguez ( ib , 1858 et seq ) ; P. Chasles, Voy- 
ages d'un critique (Paris, 1869) ; Branco in the 
edition of the Carta de gum de casados (Oporto, 
1873) ; Edgar Prestage, Don Francisco Manuel 
de Melo, esbozo hioqrafico (Coimbra, 1914) 
For a discussion of Mcllo’s prose style: Melo, 
Carta de Guia de Casados, edited by C. Gastello 
Branco (Lisbon, 1898) , Georges Cirot, in Man- 
ana, historien (Bordeaux, 1905); Melo, Hts- 
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ioria de los movimientoa, scpardcidn y gueri a de 
Cdtaluria, edited by J O Pic6n (Madrid, 1912). 

MELLONE, in61-l6n' Sydney Hebbebt (1869- 
) . An English Unitarian educator, son of an 
Irish clergjTiian Ho was educated at University 
College, London, at Edinburgh Universitv, and at 
Manchester College, Oxford From 1898 to 1909 
he was minister of the First Presbyterian (TTni 
tarian) Church, Holy wood, County Down, and in 
1909-11 of St. Mark’s Chapel, Edmbuigh He 
then became principal of the Unitaiian Home 
Missionary College, Manchestei He eontiib- 
uted to Hastings, Encyclopcedta of Religion and 
Ethics and published Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction ( 1897 ) , Leaders of 
Religious Thought in the E^inctecnth Cintuiy 
(1902); Text Book of Logic (1903, 6th ed , 
1913), Elements of Psychology (1907, 2d ed , 
1910), with Miss Margaret Drummond, Laws 
of Life (1908) , The Immortal Hope (1911) 

MELLONI, mel-lo'nf, ^Macedonio (1798- 
1854). An Italian experimental physicist, 
famous for his researclies on the subject of 
radiant heat He was born in Parma In 1824 
he was called to the chair of natural philosophy 
in the University of Parma. Banished from 
Italy, he was a professor in the Dc])artiiient of 
the Jura until his return in 1839, when he be- 
came director of the cabinet of arts and trades 
in Naples He was appointed bv the King of 
Naples director of the meteorological observa- 
tory on Mount Vesuvius (1839) In the same 
year he was elected a member of the Hoval 
’FJociety He discovered the existence of heat in 
lunar light, and was a pioneer workei in the 
field of radiant heat. Realizing the identity of 
radiant heat and light, he investigated the 
transparency of various substances to radiant 
heat and first used the word diathermancy (q v ) 
to expr(»s8 this property He successfully de- 
veloped the use of the thermopile for heat meas- 
urements Mellon! published numerous memoirs 
on various tcipics in natural philosophy, and the 
unfinished book La thcrmochrosc, ou la colora- 
tion calorifique (1850) Consult biographical 
sketch by J Lovering in Proceedings of the 
Amcnvan Academy of Aits and Sciences, \ol lii 
(1857), and S P Langley, Address before 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1888) 

MELOiON INSTITUTE OP INDUS- 
TEIAL EESEAKCH. An integral part of 
the Univei sity of Pittsburgh ( q v ) , but possess- 
ing an endowment of its own, totaling over half 
a million dollars The system of cooperation 
between science and industry, founded by Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, forms the basis of the work 
of the institute. According to this system, an 
individual or a company having a problem re- 
quiring solution establishes a fellowship by con- 
tiibuting to the institute a definite sum of 
money for a period of not less than one year, 
the money is used to pay the salary of the man 
or men selected to carry out the investigation 
desired, vhile the institute furnishes all neces- 
sary laboratory facilities and guidance in the 
work The results obtained become for the time 
being the property of the donor of the fellow- 
ship. The present director is Dr Raymond F. 
Bacon, and at the present time 40 research 
chemists are engaged in the study of 23 diifer- 
ent industrial jiroblems In 1915 a department 
of research and graduate instruction in pure 
chemical science was established within the in- 
stitute and placed under the direction of Dr. 


M. A. RosanofF (q.v.). The expenditure for 
salaries and maintenance amounted to over 
$150,000 in 1914 The institute occupies a 
building specially designed for its needs and 
erected at a cost of $350,000. 

MEL^MOTH, CoUBTNEY. The pen name of 
the English miscellaneous writer Samuel Jack- 
son Piatt (qv ) 

MELO. See Mello 

MELOCRINUS, m^-lok'ri-nus. A genus of 
(1 molds with large, melon-shaped, many-plated 
(alyx and biserial aims, found in the Siluiian 
of Europe and especially in the Devonian of 
eastern North Ameiica It fuinishcs some of 
the most beautiful fossil foims, as Melocrinus 
nohihssimiis. It was formerly known as Mama- 
iiinus See Ckinoidka 

MELO^DEON. The early American organ, in 
which an exhaust or suction bellows draiis the 
air inwaid through the reeds About 1836 J 
Caihait made a number of improvements in the 
nielodeon, and upon the application of still fui- 
ther inveiitionb b} E P Needham and E Ham- 
lin the instiuiiieiit became widely popular. The 
supply of Mind foi the leeds is obtained by 
means of a i)air of tieadles worked by the per- 
foimer, and the leeds themselves are coiiti oiled 
by biops and slidei mechaiiisni The tone of 
the iiibtiiiment lias been steadily iiiqiroved, and 
1101V Slice essfullv imitates a number of orchestral 
iiibtiumentb See Habmomum, Orgax 

melodrama, inePo-dia^ma (from Gk. 
fiiXos, niclos, song dpa/jia, drama, action, pla> ). 
Properly a half-mubical drama, 01 a diamatic 
peiform.inee m which the dialogue is inter- 
spersed with music Roubseau's Pqgmahon is 
commonly cited as the first Fienih melodrama, 
and some of the earlier English operas aie of 
this t\])e In Italy, howcnei, the name was 
fiist applied to the opera by its inventor, Ottaiio 
Rmucciiii, near the end of the sixteenth century 
In Germany the tc*rm lias been particularly used 
to designate a disclamation witli instrumental 
accompaniment (as distinguished from the reci- 
tative, wdiieh is cliaracteiistic of the regular 
opeia, qv ) The object of the music is to in- 
tensify the emotions evoked by the spoken ivords, 
which mav he a poem like Schiller's Lied von 
der Ulockc or a regular drama, but the apsthetic 
value of the practice has been much disputed and 
it has almost fallen into disuse in serious w’orks 
At present the word is comnionh' used to desig- 
nate the tvpe of plav vdiich dejiends for its 
interest on sensational incidents and extravagant 
situations ratlier tlian on a truthful reiireseiita- 
tion of life Tins use of the ivoid appears to 
have originated in Fiance, where, in the latter 
])art of the eighteenth century, it came to be 
applied to the stvle of popular tragedv in which 
M’ere presented the conventional types of stage 
villains, persecuted innocent heroines and their 
kind, along with elements of comedy as well as 
of music and dancing, and with a regularly 
happy ending in deference to well-known popular 
preferences in this respect 

MEL^ODY (Lat melodia, Gk fieXtpBla, from 
McXos, melos, song -f- qidti, 6dS, song). A sue- 
c'cssion of tones constituting a musical phrase 
That this succession be jileasing is not absolutely 
essential Whereas harmony considers all the 
tones sounded sinuiltaneously in the various 
voices or parts, melodv primarily considers the 
various tones ot only a single voice or part, i e , 
in relation to every jireceding or succeeding tone 
Broadly speaking, it has been stated that a 



melody 
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melody rising in pitch corresponds to the more 
violent emotions, such as determination, desire, 
longing, striving; while a melody falling in 
pitch corresponds to the more passive states, 
as resignation, contemplation, sadness But in 
reality a melody can never be considered abso- 
lutely by itself The character of every musical 
phrase is determined by a combination of three 
vital and fundamental elements, melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm, each of which affects the 
others. This is easily seen by examining any 
of Wagner’s leading motives, where the same 
melodic ])hrase is rendered capable of great emo- 
tional variety by changes in the harmonic or 
rhythmic elements In fact, the same succes- 
sion of notes may sound noble or trivial accord- 
ing to the choice of relined or commonplace 
harmonies supporting it There is an endless 
variety in the succession of musical tones form- 
ing a melody, some being so easily intelligible 
that even people of little musical taste can dis- 
tinguish them, as is the case with some popular 
dance forms. The term “melody'* is by no means 
synonymous with cowti/ewa, as many seem to 
think The former term is infinitely broader 
than the latter No special course in melody is 
given in consen atones, although in recent years 
several theoretical treatises on the subject have 
appeared The pupil almost unconsciously ac- 
quires the ])iactical elements of melodic forma- 


Coinparing this with the original, it will be 
seen how Beethoven constructs his melody. The 
reader should examine in the score the succes- 
sive melodic changes which the theme of the 
third example undergoes in the course of the 
movement. Wagner in the prelude to Die Mots- 
tersinger reduces the Mastersinger’s motive and 
the second theme from Walter’s Prize Song to a 
common harmonic basis (slightly diffeient from 
that of either of the themes in its original 
form), and thus is enabled to make both themes 
resound simultaneously on different instruments. 
(Piano score, p 7.) Without making the 
slightest alteration in Bach’s C major prelude 
from the Well-tempered Clavichord, Gounod 
writes an additional melody to the harmonic 
basis, which has become famous as Gounod’s 
A nr Marta 

The following examples show liow a mere suc- 
cession of intervals can be changed by the in- 
fusion of the rhythmic clement into a distinctive 
melody In W’^agenseil’s book, Yon dr.r Meistcr- 
singer holdsehgen Kvnst, we find the following 
two tunes of prize-crowned master songs: 



Both these simple tunes Wagner uses in the 
Processional March of Dir Mrisiri swgcr, where 
they occur in those forms 



etc. 


etc. 


tioiis wliile jiursuing the study of harmony and 
the higluT forms of composition 

Uj)on an\ harmonic basis a practically endless 
number of melodies may be written, and, vice 
versa, all melodies can be reduced to a simple 
harmonic basis To illustrate this let us take 
the opening tlieme of the famous andante of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony The harmonic 
plan IS as follows 



Upon this basis Beethoven wrote the melody 
originally in this form 



When he came to write the full score the mas- 
ter felt that his theme was commonplace. By 
retaining the harmonic basis and only altering 
the melodic intervals the following noble melody, 
such as we know it, arose: 


All melody can be conceived as a rhytiimic 
e\olution from a succession of intervals in notes 
of equal value, and, vice versa, all melodics can 
be reduced to a monotonous succession of inter- 
vals It IS the composer's individual genius that 
imparts its chaiacter to each mclodv. Within 
recent vears several theorists have attempted a 
scientific exposition of the jirinciples of melodic 
formations with practical hints towards their 
invention Among the best works of this kind 
are* Busslei, Elementat melodtk (Berlin, 1879), 
Biemann, A’cwc Schale der Melodik (Hamburg, 
188.3) , E Cremers, U Analyse et la composition 
mrlodique (Pans, 1898). 

MEL^OGRAFH (from Gk. p.€\oyp&t}>os, melo- 
graphos, song writing, from fiiXos, melos, song 
-}- graphein, to write). A mechanical 

device for making a record of music as it is 
played on a pianoforte It is supposed to repro- 
duce on paper, by means of characters, all the 
notes struck on the keyboard (with their dura- 
tion), so that there may be a readable record 
of anj* music which a player may improvise 



The following is a reduction to the simplest Since 1747 numerous melographs have been 
harmonic basis of the principal themes of the patented, but with the exception of Fenby’s 
well-knovn Sonata op. .53 (Waldstein) “electric melograph” or “phonautograph” none 
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has given lasting satisfaction In the phonauto- 
graph under each key is placed a stud; when 
the key is depressed an electric connection is 
formed, and the particular note struck and its 
duration are recorded on paper. All these 
devices were superseded by the invention of 
Edison’s phonograph (qv ). 

MELOID.iE, md-lo^i-de. A family of moder- 
ate-sized beetles, with the head constructed be- 
hind the eyes, the piotliorax at its hinder edge 
narrower than the elytra, the legs long, with 
front haunches largd and conical, the feet with the 
last segment but one not bilobed, and the claws 
split to the base. The larvae of several undergo 
metamor]>hosis ( q v ) , and most of the species 
exude an odoious oil, highly serviceable in medi- 
cine. Consult Le Conte, “Synopsis of the Meloids 
of the United States,” in Proceedmgs of the 
Academy of 'Natural Science, vol. vi (Philadel- 
phia, 185.1) , Horn, “Revision of the Meloidae of 
the United States,” in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, vol xiii (ib., 1873) , 
id , “Studies among the Meloidae,” in Transac- 
tions of the American Entomological Society (ib , 
1885) 

MELLON (OF melon, miilon, Fr. melon, from 
Lat melo, for melopepo, from Gk. fiyhoveinav, 
melopepon, melon, from fiyXop, melon, apple + 
viinav, pepon, melon, so called from the shajie) 
The plants and fruits of Cucumis melo and 
Citiullus lulgarts of the family Cucurbitaceae. 
See Mitskmet^on, Watermelon 

MELON GATEB.FILLAE. MOTH. See 
Melon Insects 

MEL'ONECHI'NUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
fiyXop, mO’on, apple -+- ixii^os, echinos, the sea 
urchin) A ifossil sea urchin found in the Sub- 
Carboniferous rocks of North America and Eu- 
rope The test is melon-shaped with vertical 
grooves, is 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and made 
up of numerous thick hexagonal or pentagonal 
plates that are regularly arranged in vertical 
series and that are covered by minute tubercles 
and small ncedle-like spines Large slabs of 
limestone on the surfaces of which are several 
finely preserved specimens of this sea urchin 
have been obtained from the vicinity of St 
Louis, Mo See Echinodermata, Sea Urchin. 

MEI/ON INSECTS. Most of the insects 
which attack melons also feed upon certain other 
cucui bitaceous plants. Thus, the squash-vine 
borer {Melittia ceto) also boxes in the stems of 
melons The striped squash beetle {Diabrotica 
vittata) also feeds upon the leaves of melons, as 
does the cucumber flea beetle (Grepidodcra cu- 
cumcris) The melon caterpillar (Margaroma 
hyalinata) is a widely distributed insect found 
through the greater part of North and South 
America, and is particularly destructive in the 
southern part of the United States The cater- 
pillars of the first generation feed upon the 
leaves and those of the second generation eat 
into the fruit of melons, cucumbers, and pump- 
kins The wings of this moth are pearly white 
with a peculiar iridescence, are bordered with 
black, and measure about an inch from tip to 
tip. A similar and closely related caterpillar, 
the larva of Marga/ronia nitidalis, also feeds in 
the fruit of melons and cucumbers Poisoning 
the foliage with some arsenical mixture to de- 
stroy the larvse of the first generation is the 
standard remedy The melon plant louse is 
perhaps the most destructive insect enemy of 
this plant. This insect has a wide range of food 
plants, but is an especial enemy of melons, and 


feeds on the undersides of the leaves Under- 
spraying with a kerosene-soap emulsion is the 
only remedy in large fields, but in small gardens 
carbon disiidphide may be used under inverted 
tubs or paper coverings. See Colored Plate of 
Moths, American. 

MELONITES, mer6-m^tez. See Melone- 

CIIINUS. 

MEL'ON TBEE. See Plate of Papaw. 

ME^OS (Lat, from Gk. M'^Xos), or Milo. 
The southwesternmost island of the Cyclades in 
the ^Egean Sea, about 70 miles northeast of 
Crete and 65 miles east of the Peloponnesus 
(Map Greece, Ancient, D 3) It is 14 miles 
long and 8 broad, with an area of .52 square 
miles, and has on its northern coast one of the 
best and safest natural harbors in the Levant 
The island is ci escent-bhaped and seems to be 
pait of the rim of the crater of an old volcano 
The highest eminence is Mount St Elias (2539 
feet), in the southwebtern part The island 
shows many traces of its volcanic character and 
contains hot mineral springs and considerable 
deposits of sulphur The soil is fertile and 
produces good crops of grain, especially barley, 
as w’dl as wine and oil Salt, gypsum, and 
millstones are exported The chief town is Plaka, 
in the northern part of the island near the site of 
the ancient capital, Melos, of which extensive re- 
mains are to be seen Near the sea the ground 
IS marshy, and the air is unwholesome in sum- 
mer In prehistoric times the island seems to 
have been of some importance, on account of 
the obsidian found in its locks, used in the 
Stone age foi knives and arrowheads The chief 
settlement was on the noithcast coast neai tlie 
modern Phylakopi, ^^here aie remains of three 
successive towns, extending from the Stone age 
to the end of the Mycenaean ])criod There are 
traditions of Phcenician occupation at a later 
time, but during the classical period Mtdos was 
inhabited iiy Dorians, and duiing the Pelo- 
ponnesian War Avas one of the few islands not 
in the Athenian League Thougli the inhabit- 
ants w^cre willing to remain neutral, the Atlicni- 
ans 111 416 bc seized the island, killed tlie men 
and sold the women and childien into sla\ery. 
With the fall of Athena, howevei, the Athenian 
colonists were expelled by Lysander, and the 
former inhabitants were brouglit back so far as 
possible Melos fell successively under the do- 
minion of tlie Romans, the Byzantine em])erors, 
Venice, and the Turks, it is now a part of 
Greece Duiing the later classical period the 
island evidently enjoyed considerable prosperity 
and was enriched with many works of art, some 
of which have been recovered fiom tune to 
time Notable among these are the fine “ Posei- 
don” in the National Xluseiiin at Athens, the 
Asclepius now in the British Museum, and espe- 
cially the “Venus of Milo,” discoveied m 1820 
by a peasant, and now ont* of the chief treasures 
of the Louvre From 1896 to 1899 excavations 
were conducted on the island by the British 
School at Athens, on the site of the ancient town 
of Melos, which led to the discovery of the hall 
of the “Mystae,” or “Initiated,” and some founda- 
tions at the site of the ancient capital, near the 
modern village of Klima on the great bav A 
theatre of Roman date, parts of the walls of 
the town, and houses of Greek times were also 
discovered. The chief result, however, was the 
recovery of the prehistoiic settlements at Phyla- 
kopi, with a wealth of early pottery and some 
very interesting frescoes. 
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Bibliography. The reports of the excavations 
may be found in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, vols. ii-v (London, 1897- 
1900), and the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vols. 
xvi-xix (lb, 1896-99); “Excavations at Phyla- 
kopi,” in Hellemc Society, Supplementary 
Papers, vol iv (London, 1904) ; Annual of the 
British School at Athens, vol. xvii (London, 
1910-11) See Venus of Melos 
MELOS (Neo-Lat, from Gk. fiAkos, song). 
A musical term denoting the continuity of the 
melodic outline in any single movement of a 
composition A symphonic movement, e g , con- 
sists of several themes complete in themselves. 
In the movement, however, they do not appear 
as so many indejiendeiit musical jihrases with 
a full cadence, but follow one another in a cer- 
tain Older, one leading either directly or by 
means of a transition passage into the next, 
so that their connection, unbroken by any full 
cadtmee, forms a continuous melodic chain from 
tile first bar to the last This chain or aggre- 
gate of melodic phrases constitutes the melos 
of tlic movement The term “melos’’ was first 
used in this sense by Wagiiei in his theoretical 
woiks. Everv act of his musical dramas re- 
sembles a symphonic movement insomuch that 
the melodic outline is nevei int<‘riupted by a 
full cadence The leading motives are treated 
and developed exactly like the themes in a 
synipliony Wagner is, therefore, justified in 
speaking of his “endless melody ” In the opera 
every number closes with a full cadence An 
act consists, therefore, of a collection of several 
niimbeis, each complete in itself, having no 
connection uhatever with the preceding or fol- 
lowing number Although each number has its 
melos, the act can have none, and consequently 
no artistic unitv, because the fundamental prin- 
cij)le of unity is continuitv See also Leit- 
motiv, Musical Drama, Kecitative 
MELO^SA. a Chilean plant See Madia 
MEXOZZO DA rOBLt, niA-lot'iiO da fOi-le' 
(cl4kS-04) An Italian painter of the caily 
Renaissance, boin at Forli He "was a pupil of 
Piero della Fiancesca, who was then at the 
height of his fame, and woiked \Nnth him in the 
castle of Urbino for Duke Fedcrigo di ]Monte- 
feltro MvldAzn was also intioduccd to the no- 
tice of Pojie Sixtus IV and became a favorite 
paintt*r For this Pope and his nephew. Cardi- 
nal Riario, lie executed his two great frescoes, 
“An Audience of Sixtus IV” foi the Vatican 
Lihiai,^, and an “AscenMon” for the cupola of 
Santi Apostoli The first of these has been tians- 
feiied to cam as and is in the Vatican Gallery, 
the latter is in fiagmcnts, the figure of Christ 
being in the Qiiirinal and “Angels Making Music” 
in the inner sacristy of St Peter’s. The lattei, 
with tlieir majestic foims, glowing vitalitj", and 
rapt ])ersonality, are among the most exquisite 
examples of early Italian art Tlie whole work 
shows that Melozzo understood foreshortening, a 
part of perspective then little studied His 
“Pesta Pepe’’ fresco, in the Pinacoteca at Forli, 
repiesenting an apothecary’s apprentice pound- 
ing herbs, also furnishes an example of his strong 
feeling for tactile values and movement The 
series of fine frescoes representing “Prophets 
and Angela” and the “Entry into Jerusalem” 
for the Casa Santa at Loretto were executed 
after his designs almost entirely by Palmezzano. 
Many other paintings are now doubtfully at- 
tributed to him, notably the fresco of “The Arts 
and Sciences” for the ducal library at Urbino, 


portions of which are in London and Berlin, 
in which he is thought to have collaborated with 
Joos van Ghent. Consult: A. Schmarzow, 
Melozzo da Forli (Stuttgart, 1886) , Bernhard 
Berenson, Central Italian Painters of the lienais- 
sanoe (New York, 1903) ; Ricci, Melozzo da Forli 
(Rome, 1911), A. Schmarzow, Joos van Ghent 
und Melozzo da Forli (Leipzig, 1912). 

MELPOMENE, mel-pdm^l-n6 (Lat., from 
Gk yLeXtroiUvrj, the singing one, pres. pt. of 
veadai, melpesthai, to sing). In Grecian mythol- 
ogy, one of the nine muses When to the in- 
dividual muses specific functions were assigned, 
Melpomene was called the muse of tragedy In 
ancient art she was represented with a mask in 
her right hand and a roll of a part of a play in 
her left. See Muses 

MEL^BOSE. A village of Roxburghshire, 
Scr>tland, on the Tweed, at the foot of the 
Eildon Hills, 37 miles southeast of Edinburgh 
(Map Scotland, F 4) It is a popular resort 
with a hydropathic institute It is noted for 
the remains of its Cistercian abbey, celebrated 
in history and literature, and the finest Gothic 
rum in Scotland. Its erection dates from 1326, 
after the destruction by the English in 1322 of 
the Abbey of the Virgin Mary built by David I 
betw’een 1126 and 1146 at Old Melrose on a 
promontory overlooking the river 2 miles to the 
northeast The abbey was built from a fund 
supplied by King Robert Bruce and Ins son 
David II and was not finished until the middle 
of the sixteenth century It was much mutilated 
and despoiled by the English in 1385 and in 
1545 The present remains are the major por- 
tions of the abbey church, the choir, the transept, 
part of the nave, and the southern aisle with 
its eight small chapels, and fragments of the 
cloister, a square of 150 feet The church is 
258 feet long, width of transept 115 feet, height 
of central square towel 84 feet It is a com- 
posite of late flamboyant Gothic architecture, 
rich in elaborate ornamentation, traceiied win- 
dows, shafts, capitals, vaultings, and flying but- 
tresses being its distinctive features Abbotsford 
(q.v ), the home of Sir Walter Scott, is about 
3 miles south of Melrose Abbey Pop , 1901, 
2195, 1911, 2166 

MELBOSE. A city, including the villages of 
Melrose Highlands, Fells, and Wyoming, in Mid- 
dlesex Co , Mass , 7 miles noi th of Boston, on 
the Boston and Maine Railroad (Map: Massa- 
chusetts, E 3) It IS an attractive and populai 
residential suburb of Boston, has a public li- 
biary, hospital, and public parks, and engages 
in some manufacturing, the principal products 
being rubber boots and shoes Noteworthy fea- 
tures are Middlesex Fella, a State reservation 
of 1800 acres, and a large natural reservoir. 
Spot Pond The government is administered, 
under the charter of 1900, bv a mayor, annually 
elected, and a board of aldermen, one-third of 
whose members are elected at large. The board 
elects the city clerk, treasurei, auditor, and col- 
lector, and confirms the executive’s nominations 
of other subordinate officials The school board 
is independently chosen by popular vote Pop , 
1900, 12,962; 1910, 15,715; 1914, 16,887; 1920, 
18,204. Melrose was settled probably as early 
as 1633, and formed a part of Charlestown until 
1649, and of Malden from 1649 until Melrose 
was incorporated in 1850. In 1900 it received 
a city charter. Consult S. A. Drake, History of 
Middlesex County, vol. ii (Boston, 1880), and 
E. H. Goss, History of Melrose (Melrose, 1902). 
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HELBOSE. A city in Stearns Co., Minn., 
100 miles northwest of St. Paul, on the Great 
Northern Railroad (Map* Minnesota, C 5) 
There are granite works, flour and planing mills, 
and a brewery The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned and operated by the city 
Pop., 1900, 1708, 1910, 2591 
MELROSE PARK. A village in Cook Co., 
Ill , 12 miles west of Chicago, on the Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Indiana Harbor Belt 
railroads (Mail Illinois, J 2) It is a residen- 
tial place, but has some industries, including the 
manufacture of malleable iron and milk cans 
and the quarrying of stone. There are municipal 
water works Pop, 1900, 2592, 1910, 4806 
MELSTED, mel'st^d, Hexnino Finne von 
(187o- ) A Swedish author, born in Stock- 

holm. lie was educated there and at Upsala, 
practiced law, trav(‘led in England, Germany, 
France, Sjiain, and Italy, and then turned to 
literature After two anonymous stories, Geoig 
Dahna (1898) and Leo Dahna (1899), his collec- 
tion of tales, T^ovellcr i dialog (1901), attracted 
attention, as did the drama Starkarc an Liftet — 
Biottningar (1902) and the romances Karleks- 
resa (1902), Stormtidei (1903), and yod 
(1904), a novel He wrote also the romances 
Kvinnooden (1905), describing life among the 
higher classes in Stockholm, Fantomcn (1906) ; 
Milla (1907), Faris^ens hustru (1908), Paa- 
sionsnovellcr (1908), Damen utan ndd (1909), 
Juristerna (1910), describing Swedish sentiment 
in the crisis of 1905 Melsted is considered one 
of the ablest prose writeis of modern Sweden. 

MELTING POINT. The tempciatuie at 
whicli a given sulistance passes from tlie solid 
into tlie liquid state Different substances gen- 
eially haie different melting points Thus, 
mercury if solidified by cold would melt at a 
teinperatuie of 40® 
below 0® C ( — 40® 
F.) , ordinary lee (see 
Ice) melts at 0® C 
(32® F ) , sulphur at 
115® C (239° F.) , 
tin at 230® C (446® 
F ) , lead at 324® C 
(615® F.) ; zinc at 
418® C (784® F), 
aluminium at 727® C 
(1341® F ) , silver at 
968® C (1774® F.), 
gold at 1072® C 
( 1862® F ) , copper at 
1082® C (1980® F.) , 
pure lion at 1505® C. 
(2741° F ) , platinum 
at 1777® C (3231® 
F ) ; etc. The pres- 
ence of more or less 
impurity in a given 
substance generally 
causes a correspond- 
ing depression of its 
melting point, and 
hence the latter is 
often determined when 
MELTiMCHPoiNT APPABATUB ^t is required to as- 
certain whether a 
given substance, especially a carbon compound 
of known melting point, is perfectly pure. Such 
determinations may be conveniently carried out 
by means of the apparatus shown in the accom- 
panying figure 

The apparatus consists of an ordinary round- 


bottomed flask of about 250 cubic centimeters’ 
capacity, with the greater part of the neck cut 
off; in this is an ordinary test tube widened in 
one place so as to be readily held by the flask 
without touching its bottom, both contain, to 
about the same level, some liquid (saj^ strong 
sulphuric acid) that may be heated to a some- 
what high temperature without boiling To 
carry out a determination, a small amount of 
the given substance is introduced into a capillary 
tube of glass, the latter is tied on to a tlier- 
mometci so that the substance is very iieai tlie 
mercury bulb, the thermometer with the capil- 
lary tube 18 immersed in the liquid of tlie test 
tube, the temperature is allowed to use very 
slowly, and the point is carefully noted at winch 
the contents of the capillary tube begin to change 
color and become transparent For very precise 
determinations, however, this method should not 
be enqiloyed Instead, the investigator uses 
much larger quantities of substance, reduces the 
latter to a fine powder, and immerses the tliei- 
mometer directly into it. While it is known 
that different modifications of one and th(‘ same 
chemical substance may have diffeient meeting 
])oints, and hence the melting jioint cannot he 
considered as strictly characteristic of a given 
chemical species, it is so easy to determine with 
great precision, that it, is considered as one of 
tlu* most useful constants and is ver> frecjueiitly 
(‘niployed by chemists for the purpose of identi- 
fving substances and, as already mentioned, tor 
the puipose of testing their purity Further, in 
spite of but too many exceptions, certain in- 
teresting relations have been shown beyond 
doubt to exist Ix'tween the melting jioints of 
organic substances and their molecular weights 
and constitution. See article Boiling Poim' 
Under Freezing Point that point has been 
defined with reference to the vapor tcmsion of 
the given substance in the solid and licjuid 
states The same definition, and for precisely 
the same reasons, is of course applicable to tlie 
melting point Concerning the “latent heat of 
fusion,’’ see Freezing IMixtitres, Heat 
Influence of External Pressure on Melt- 
ing Points. Strictly speaking, the melting point 
of a solid substance, just as tlie boiling point 
(q.v ) of a liquid, depends upon the external 
pressure In the case* of the melting point, how- 
ever, the influence exercised by the external 
pressure is so slight that it may generally be 
safely left out of account altogether The sub- 
ject was first theoretically investigated, from 
the standpoint of thermodynamics, by James 
Thomson, and later by Clausius, who found tliat 
for a given substance the cliange of melting 
temperature caused by an inciease of one atmos- 
pliere in pressure must be represented by the 
formula, 

T(V-V') 
r * 

where T denotes the melting point (on the abso- 
lute scale, 1 e., the centigrade temperature in-, 
creased by 273) corresponding to some given 
pressure; V denotes the volume occupied by one 
gram of the liquid substance at the melting tem- 
peiature, V' denotes the volume occupied by one 
gram of the solid substance at the same tempera- 
ture, and r denotes the mechanical equivalent 
(in terms of “liter atmospheres”) of the heat 
absorbed, at the same temperature, during the 
melting of one gram of the substance (By a 
“liter atmosphere” is meant the minimum me- 
chanical work required to cause a diminution of 
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one liter in any volume against the constant 
resistance of a pressure of one atmosphere ) It 
will be observed that if V is greater than V', i.e , 
if the melting is accompanied by an increase in 
volume, the above expression is positne, and 
lienee an increase of piessure causes the melting 
temperature to rise On the con ti ary, it I ' is 
greater than r, tin* expression is negative, and 
hence an ineri'ase of pressure causes the melting 
temperature to fall These theoretical results 
are in peifect agreement with exjierimental 
observation In the case of ordinal y ice, melt- 
ing is accompanied by a contraction in volume, 
i.e, V' IB greater than V, and the above foiniula 
leads to tlie result that while undei normal 
atmosplieiic piessure ice melts at 0® C (32® 
F ), the melting point under a pressure of two 
atniosplieies would be — 0.0074® C (31 0807® 
F ) As far back as 1851 William Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) obtained practically the same re- 
sult bv direct observation, and the formula has 
since been found to hold similarly good in tlie 
cast' of other substances examined 

It must be observed that tlie Thomsoii-Clausius 
formula correlates the change of melting point 
with the change of external pressure In recent 
vt'jirs UosaiioTl discovered an equation corre- 
lating the melting point itself and the external 
pressure itself According to this equation the 
melting point of ordinary ice, e g , would be 
reduced to ~ 5® C (-+-23® F ) by a pressure 
of (il.l 2 kilograms per square centimeter Ex- 
pciimeiitally, Tammann found that ice molted 
at — 5® C under a pressure of 615 kilograms 

The melting point is generally also affected 
by the state of subdivision of tlie solid — ^the 
smaller the particles, the lower the melting 
point In 1900 Pavloff established a mathe- 
matical relationship between the melting point 
of a substance and the diameter of its particles. 

Eutectic Mixtures. It was shown in the 
article Fbeezivg Point that if a solution hap- 
jieiis to be saturated at its freezing point, the 
solid gradually scqiarating out bv freezing and 
tlie liquid remaining unfrozen cannot but have 
the same composition, and hence the freezing 
tempeiatuie must remain constant It is per- 
feetlv obvious that the solid mixture tlius 
obtained must entirelv melt at the same con- 
stant temperature Mixtures of salts thus ob- 
tained from solutions are termed cryohydrates. 
More generally, and whatevei its origin, a 
mechanical mixture that melts at a constant 
temperature lower than that of any other mix- 
ture of the same substances is termed a eutectic 
mixture. Following are a few examples of 
<*utc»ctic allovB an allov containing 55 58 per 
eemt of bismuth and 44 42 per cent of lead melts 
at the constant temperature of 122 7® C (252 86® 
F ) , an alloy of 46 70 per cent of bismuth and 
53.30 per cent of tin melts at 133® C (271 4® 
F ) , an alloy of 59.19 per cent of bismuth and 
40 81 per cent of cadmium melts at 144" C 
(291 2® F.) , an alloy of 92 85 per cent of bis- 
muth and 7 15 per cent of zinc melts at 248® C 
(478 4® F ) ; an alloy of 4'i’ 75 per cent of bis- 
muth, 18 39 per cent" of lead, 13.31 per cent of 
cadmium, and 20.55 per cent of tin melts at 71® 
C. (159 8® F.) See Fbeezino Point; Fusible 
Metals; Phase Rule 

MELTON-MOWBBAY, meFton m</brft. An 
urban district and market town in Leicester- 
shire, England, 14 miles northeast of Leicester, 
in the valley of the Eye, near its junction with 
the Wreak (Map: England, F 4). It has a fine 


eaily English parish church and is famous for 
its Stilton clieese and pork pies. It has large 
quarries of iron ore, smelting furnaces, and 
an important cattle market It is the Midlands 
“metropolis of fox hunting,” with numerous 
iiunting seats, and in the winter is crowded 
with sjiortsmen It is a very ancient town, being 
called ill the Domesday Book Medeltune In 
1644 it was the scene of a defeat and slaughter 
of the Parliamentarians. Pop., 1901, 7454, 1911, 
9202 

MELTZEE, m^lts^er, Samuel James (1851- 
1920). An Ameiican physiologist Born in 
Russia, he was educated at Konigsberg, Prussia , 
studied pliiloso])hy and medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin (MD, 1882) , and in the follow- 
ing year he emigrated to the United States, 
where lie practiced his profession in New York 
Chty, serving as consulting physician to Harlem 
Hospital In 1006 he became head of the de- 
partment of phvsiology and pharmacology in 
tlie Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
He seived as president of the Harvey Society, 
of the Association foi the Advancement of Clini- 
tal Research in 1909, and of the Association of 
American Physiologists in 1915. 

MELUN, mc-lcN' The capital of the Depart- 
ment of iSeine-et-Marne, France, built on an 
island and on both banks of the Seme, 28 miles 
southeast of Pans (Map France, N, H 4). 
It has an eleventh-century church, a communal 
college, normal school, and several learned so- 
cK'ties The town is an important railroad 
centre The manufactures are carriages, cotton 
and woolen goods, eaithenware, chocolate, agri- 
cultural tools, furs, lumber, and cement; and 
tliore IS trade in gram, flour, cattle, and poultry. 
Pop (conimuncL 1901, 13,059, 1911, 14,861. 
Mehin was taken five times during the ninth 
century by the Northmen It fell into the hands 
of the English in 1419, but they were driven out 
by Joan of Are in 1430 

MEL'USFNA. A powerful water fairy, half 
vv^oman and half fish, in French folklore. She 
became the wife of Count Raymond of Poitiers 
and built a castle ivliicli from her own name was 
called Lusinia, the present Lusignan. When her 
husband surpiised her in her double form in 
tlie batli she disappeared When the death of a 
member of the family or of the King of France 
was about to occui she appeared in a high tower 
of the castle, in mourning garments, and an- 
nounced the approaching event by three shrill 
cries The legend was used in 1387 by Jean 
d’Arras as the basis of a romance, which was 
rendered into French verse by Conedoette in 
1401, and in tianslations and other forms made 
the character of Melusina famous. Consult: 
Kohler, Der Vr sprung der Melusvnensage (Leip- 
zig, 1895) , Roy, Melusine (1898) ; Leo Desaivre, 
“Notes sur IMolusine,” in Bulletin de la Boci4t4 
des antiques de VOucst (Poitiers, 1899) ; 
Baudot, Lcs princesses Yolande et les dues de 
Bar (Pans, 1900) , E S Hartland, “Romance of 
Melusine,” in Folk-lore, vol xxiv (London, 
1913) 

MEL^VILLE, or MELVTLL, Andrew (1545- 
1622) A Scottish reformer. He was born 
Aug 1, 1545, at Baldovie, near Montrose, For- 
farshire In 1580 he was chosen principal of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews. In 1582 he 
preached the opening sermon before the General 
Assembly and boldly “inveighed against the 
bloody knife of absolute authority, whereby 
men intended to pull the crown off Christ’s head 
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and to wring the sceptre out of his hand.*’ 
The Assembly applauded his intrepidity, drew 
up a remonstrance in a similar spirit, and ap- 
pointed Melville and others to present it. In 
1584 Melville was summoned before the Privy 
Council. He maintained that whatever a 
preacher might say in the pulpit, even if it 
should be called treason, he was not bound to 
answer for in a civil court, until he had been 
first tried in a church court For this denial 
of seculai jurisdiction he was condemned to 
imprisonment, but escaped to London, where 
he remained till the downfall of Arran in the 
following year. After an absence of 20 months 
he returned to Scotland and resumed his office 
at St Andrews In 1606 Melville was called 
to England to attend the famous conference at 
Hampton Court Having ridiculed the service 
in the Chapel Royal in a Latin epigram, he was 
twice summoned before the English Privy Coun- 
cil, and on the second occasion his temper gave 
way and he broke out into a torrent of invective 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury for en- 
coui aging popery and superstition, profaning 
the Sabbath, etc The King immediately sent 
him to the lower, wdiere he remained for more 
than four years In 1611 he was released on 
the solicitation of the Duke of Bouillon, who 
wanted his services as a professor in his uni- 
versity at Sedan in France, wliere he spent most 
ot his remaining years. Melville died at Sedan, 
in 1622, but neither the exact date of his death 
nor the events of his last years are ascertained. 
He published much in prose and verse, in Latin 
and English. Consult his Life by McCrie (2 
vols , London, 1819; rev. ed , 1856 ), and W L 
Mathieson, Politics and Religion A Study in 
Scottish History, lo50--1695 (2 vols, New York, 
1902) 

MELVILLE, George John Whyte (1821- 
78) An English author He w^as born near 
St Andrews, Scotland, and entered the army in 
1839 In 1846 he became captain in the Cold- 
stieam Guards and during the Crimean War 
served as a volunteer in the Turkish cavalry 
Melville may be justly regarded as the founder 
of the fashionable novel of the higli-life spott- 
ing \ariety In describing the hunting field he 
aroused much inteiest, as shown by the popu- 
larity of his score or more of novels from Kate 
Cox entry in 1856 to Black hut Cornell/ in 1878 

MELVILLE, George Wallace (1841-1912). 
A distinguished American naval officer, engineer, 
scientist, and polar explorer, born in New^ York 
City, Jan 10, 1841 He was educated in New 
York and at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
and entered the navy as a third assistant engi- 
neer in 1861 He served on the Dakotah in the 
action at Lambert’s Point, in the capture of 
Norfolk, and in the attacks on Dre^vry’s BluiT. 
Later, he w^as attached to the Wachusett and 
was commended for his conduct in connection 
with the capture of the Confederate cruiser 
Florida In 1873 he volunteered as engineer 
of the Tigress and served on her in the search 
for the survivors of the Polaris Six years 
later he volunteered as engineer of the ill- 
fated Jeannette He commanded one of the 
three boats after the Jeamette sank, and, after 
a terrible journey of 100 days and 2200 miles, 
he reached the Lena Delta, the party under his 
command being the only one that survived. 
After his arrival he set out on a long search 
for the other officers and men, but after 23 
days illness and bad weather compelled him to 


letum. Setting out again in the spring, he 
found the camp and the bodies of his comrades. 
For his conduct on this expedition he was 
highly commended by the Navy Department, was 
given a gold medal by Congress, and by special 
act promoted to the grade of chief engineer. 
He again volunteered for the Greely relief expe- 
dition and was one of the first to reach the 
survivors at Cape Sabine From 1887 to his 
retirement in 1903 he was engineer in chief of 
the navy. His services as chief of the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering for this long period w^ere 
of the greatest importance, covering nearly all 
the engineering work in the building of the new 
navy He was a strong advocate of high speed 
in warships, vertical engines instead of hori- 
zontal, and was the first to use triple screw^s 
in large ships {Columbia and Minneapolis) 
He established the engineering experimental 
station and postgraduate school, and from 4iis 
long series of experiments with coal and liquid 
fuel much was learned He was an early ad- 
vocate of water-tube boilers, putting them on 
board the Monterey in 1889, but opjiosed then 
general use until suitable types were developed, 
in the successful development of these he w’as 
largely concerned. He received many marks of 
distinction at home and abroad, including 
decorations, honorary degrees, and the presi- 
dency of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers (1899) By the na\al personnel act 
of 1899 he became a rear admiral, and wuth 
that rank he retired in 1903. He died March 
17, 1912 

MELVILLE, Herman ( 1819-91 ) An Amei 1 - 
can novelist, born in New York City and note- 
worthy for his stories of the sea He was 
educated at the Albany Classical School and in 
New York City, and went to sea in 1837 in a 
merchant vessel bound for Liverpool In 1841 
he rounded Cape Horn on a whaling cruise, 
and was so ill treated that in the next year he 
and a companion made their escape from the 
ship and were taken captives by the Tvpees, a 
warlike tribe of Nukahiva, one of the Marquesas 
Islands His companion soon escaped and Mel- 
ville was finally rescued after four months by 
the crew of an Australian whaler He spent 
the next tw’o years (1842-44) in and about the 
Pacific Islands, and on his return to New York 
told the story of his experiences at sea and his 
romantic captivity in Typee A Peep at Poly- 
nesian Life during a Four Months^ Residence 
in a Talley of the Marquesas (1846), which 
enjoyed a sensational and not undeserved suc- 
cess In 1847 Melville married the daughter of 
Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of Massachusetts 
In 1850 he moved with his family to Pittsfield, 
Mass, but returned in 1863 to New York. 
There he occupied a place in the customhouse 
continuously from 1866 till 1885, when because 
of failing health he resigned. The period of 
hiB popularity, embraced in the years 1846-52, 
was one of rapid production of such stories as 
Omoo (1847); Mardi (1848); Redhum: His 
First Voyage (1848); White Jacket, or the 
World in a Mam of War (1850), in which the 
horrors of fiogging in the navy were so graphi- 
cally set forth that the abolition of the practice 
soon followed; Moby Dick, or the White Whale 
(1861) ; and Pierre, or the Ambiguities (1852) 
After 1852 he published three other volumes of 
fiction, Israel Potter: His Fifty Years of Ewile 
(1855); Piazza Tales (1856); The Confidence 
Man (1857); and later several books of poems. 
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lyric and epic, such as Battle Pieces and Aspects 
of the War (1866) , Clarel: A Pilgrimage in the 
Holy Land (1876); John Marr and Other 
Sailors (1888); Timoleon (1891). His Typee^ 
Omoo, Moby Dick, and White Jaclcet were 
reedited in 1892 with an introduction by Arthur 
Stedman 

MELVILLE, SiE James (1535-1617)". A 
Scottish soldier and diplomat He served under 
the Constable Montniorenci in Flanders in 1553 
and in 1557 was taken prisoner at the battle 
of St Quentin. Two yeais after he obtained his 
release and was dispatclied to Scotland on a 
secret mission Durinf^ his absence occurred 
the tournament in which Montmorenci killed 
Henry II, and at Melville’s return he judged it 
best to turn his steps towards Germany, where 
he was employed by the Elector Palatine While 
on a visit to France in 1561 he met Queen 
Mary of Scotland, to i^hom he tendered his 
allegiance and sword In 1564 he returned 
to his native land and presented himself to 
Mary at Perth. Shortly afterward be was sent 
to England as ambassador to Queen Elizabeth 
Again in 1506 he was sent to England to bear 
the news of tlie birth of an heir to the Scottish 
throne He adhered to the Queen so long as 
there appeared to be any hope of her ultimate 
success, but after she was committed to Loeh- 
leven Castle, was sent by the nobles to offer the 
regency to the Earl of Murray During Mor- 
ton's regency he retired from court, but when 
Janies began to reign was received W’lth favor 
He W'as knighted and appointed Privy Councilor 
and gentleman of the bedchamber to Queen 
Anne On James's accession to the English 
throne, Mehille retired into piivate life and 
died at Hallhill, Nov. 13, 1617 The Memoirs 
of Sir James Mehnl of HallhiU; Coniaming an 
Impartial Account of the most Remarkable 
Ajlairs of State during the Last Age, etc,, acci- 
dentally discovered in Edinburgh Castle in 1060, 
weie published in 1083 by his grandson, George 
Scott, but in an incomplete form An accurate' 
edition W'as printed in 1827-33 at Edinburgh, 
by the Baiinatyne Club, and is of great historic 
value. Consult J H Burton, The History of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1867-70) 

MELVILLE, James (1556-1014). A Scot- 
tish leformer, nephew of Andrew' Melville He 
W'as born at Mayton, near Montrose, and gradu- 
ated BA. at St Andiew's in 1571. He was 
professor at Glasgow (1575-80) and at St 
Andrew's (1580-84), but in 1584 was compelled 
by Bishop Adamson to follow his uncle in flight 
to Berw'ick In the following year he returned 
to Scotland, renewing his quarrels with the 
Bishop. In 1586 he was ordained to the Pres 
byteiian ministry. James VI made him vicar of 
Abercrombie and in 1589 Melville was chosen 
moderator of the General Assembly. After 
James became King of England he detained 
Melville at Newcastle-on-Tyne because of his re- 
fusal to support episcopacy, although high 
honors were promised him if he would take the 
King’s side His published works include prose 
and poetry, but his diary (1556-1610), printed 
by the Woodrow Society (Edinburgh, 1842), is 
especially valuable as a source for the ecclesi- 
astical history of the time 

MELVILLE, Lewis The pen name of 
Lewis S. Benjamin (q.v.). 

MELVILLE, Viscount A British states- 
man See Dundas, Henby. 

MELVILLE ISLAND. One of the Parry 
VoL. XV.— 25 


Islands of Arctic North America, situated /in 
lat. 74“ to 77“ N., north of Melville Sound and 
between Bathurst and Prince Patrick Islands, 
the latter being the westernmost island of the 
group (Map: America, North, G 2). Melville 
Island is very iriegular in outline, 200 miles 
long and about 100 miles broad; it is of car- 
boniferous lime and sandstone formation, and 
contains coal beds It was discovered by Parry, 
who wintered there (1819-20). Although 
several times skirted by sledge parties (1853- 
55) during the Franklin lelief search, it has 
been visited by only one other ship, the Arctw, 
under Bernier in tlie Canadian expedition 
(1908-09) He wintered there and examined 
fully the resources of Melville and other ad- 
jacent islands 

MELVILLE PENINSULA. A projection of 
the north shore of North America, extending 
north of Hudson Bav, and belonging to the 
Canadian Territory of Keewatin (Map: America, 
North, K 3) It is connected with the main- 
land by Bae Isthmus, and bounded on the w'est 
by Committee Baj', discoveries which were made 
by Dr John Rae in 1846. It is separated from 
Cockburn Island on the north by Fury and 
Ilecla Strait, from Baffin Land on the east by 
Fox Channel, and from Southampton Island 
on the south bj' Fiozen Strait 

MELVILLE SOUND. One of the numerous 
passages betw'cen the islands of Arctic North 
America (Map America, Noith, H 2) It lies 
betw'een Melville Island on the north and Prince 
Albert Land on the south, and extends from 
Prince of Walefc> Island in the oast, w'here it 
communicates through Barrow Strait and Lan- 
caster Sound W'ith Baffin Bay, to Banks Land m 
the W'est, where Banks Strait opens into the 
Arctic Ocean. Its length is 225 miles and its 
width is from 50 to aliout 175 miles Its 
southern extent w'as largely unknow'n until Han- 
sen, of Amundsen's exj)edition, extended the 
coast of Victoria Land northw'est to Cape Nan- 
sen, calling the new' regions King Haakon VII 
Land (1903-04) From Cape Nansen to Glen- 
elg Bay the exact outlines are yet unknown. 

MEM^EBED (fiom member, OF, Fr. mem- 
bre, from Lat membrum, limb) A term in 
heraldry applied to a bird having its beak and 
legs of a different color from its body, it is then 
said to be membered of that color. 

MEMBRA'NA PU'PILLA^IS (Lat., pupil- 
laiy membrane) The name given to a very thin 
membrane w'hich closes or covers the central 
aperture of the iris in the foetus during an early 
period of gestation, it begins to disappear in 
the seventh month 

MEMBRANE (Lat. membrana, from mem- 
brum, limb), in Anatomy The term applied to 
those textures of the animal body which are 
arranged in the form of lamime and cover or- 
gans, or line the interior of cavities, or take part 
in the formation of the walls of canals or tubes 
The structure and special uses of some of the 
most important of the animal membranes are 
noticed m separate articles, such as Mucous 
Membrane, Serous Membrane, etc , and the 
membranes in which the feetus is inclosed — com- 
monly called the fmtal membranes — are described 
in the article Placenta Bowman’s membrane 
and Descemet’s membrane are special structures, 
being respectively the second and fourth layers 
of the cornea (See Eye ) The membranes 
which cover and protect the brain and spinal 
cord are commonly termed meninges, from the 
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Greek word memnx, a membrane. Simple mem- 
branes are of three kinds — mucous, serous, and 
fibrous Mucous membranes line the cavities 
which communicate externally with the skin, as 
the mouth, intestinal canal, genito-urmaiy pas- 
sages, internal suiface of the eyelids, and the 
ramifications of the respiratory passages, the 
Eustachian tubes, and middle ear Mucous 
membrane has three layers* a fibrovascular 
layer, composed of blood vessels, nerves, and 
connective tissue, which is continuous with the 
tissue beneath and interlacing with it; a more 
superficial layer, called basement membrane, 
which IS described as structureless, and upon 
which rests the superficial layer, or epithelium, 
the lattei presenting a variety of structure in 
difleient parts of the body. This memlirane is 
at times elevated into papillae or villi, or else 
depressed in the form of glands The mucous 
meiiibianes secrete mucus to lubricate the vari- 
ous passages, and also other fluids for special 
physiological purposes The saliva, the gastric 
and panel ea tic luices \sliich aid digestion, are 
exam]iles of special secretions The serous mem- 
branes are of two kinds those lining visceral 
cavities, such as the pericardium, pleura?, and 
)iei itoncum , and those lining joint cavities 
(synoMal membranes) A third species of sim- 
ple mcmijrane is the fibrous, divided into two 
kinds — enveloping aponeuroses, the fibrous cap- 
sules of joints and the sheaths of tendons, and 
the enveloping mcmijrane of bone, the peri- 
osteum, the dura mater (the internal periosteum 
of the skull ) , the fibrous membrane of tlie si>leen 
and of othei glandular organs See Spleen 

maN'bra', Zenobius (1645-87). 
An eailv missionary to Canada, born at Ba- 
paume, France. He became a Recollect of the 
Fianciscan Order and A^ent as a missionary to 
Canada in 1675, accompanied La Salle upon 
his expedition to the Mississippi in 1679, stop- 
ping at Fort Cre\eca?ui, on Lake Peoria, where, 
with Father Gabriel do la Ribouide, he con- 
ducted a mission among the Illinois until diiven 
by the Iroquois to the Jesuit settlement at Green 
Baj He descended the Mississippi with La 
Saile in 1682 and letuined the same year to 
Franc'c wdieie he published an account of the 
expedition After acting for a time as -warden 
of a com out at Bapaunie he came again to 
America with La Salle in his final expedition bv 
sea to Texas in 1684, and lemained in Fort St 
Louis, where, with his companions, he was 
massacred by the Indians Consult J D G 
Shea, Discoiery and Exploration of the Missis- 
sippi Valley (2d ed , Albany, 1903) 

lilEIffEli, ma'mcl A liver emptying into the 
Baltic. See Niemen 

MEMEL. A seaport town of Prussia, in the 
Province of East Prussia, the most northern 
towm of Germany, situated near the Russian 
border at the entrance of tlio Dange into the 
north end of the Kunsclies Haff, 58 miles iiy rail 
north -noitliwest of Tilsit (Map* Germany, J 1) 
It has an excellent harbor protected by two 
lighthouses and a fort, and is of groat impor- 
tance in the Baltic lumber trade The logs, 
sawed in the local mills, are brought down from 
the forests of Russia by the Konig Wilhelm 
Canal and by the Niemen, here know^n as the 
Memel Meinel manufactures machinery, soap, 
amber, celluloid, cigarettes, vinegar, and rope, 
and has trade in agricultural products imported 
from Lithuania, coal, petroleum, herrings, and 
local manufactures It has several dry docks. 


The educational institutions include a Gymn 
Slum, a seminary for teachers, and a school 
navigation Memel was founded in 1252 by t 
Teutonic Order Tt joined the Hanseatic Leag 
in 1254 and soon rose to a position of considc 
able commercial importance It was held 
the Swedes foi some time during the seventeen 
century, was taken by the Russians 111 1757, ai 
w^as the lesidenco of Frederick William 111 aft 
the battle of Jena in 1807 Here also, in 18C 
a treaty of peace w’as concluded betivecn En 
land and Prussia It was again seized by Russ 
in 1812. Memel was occupied foi tiie thi 
time by the Russians in the European W 
which broke out in 1914 They were foictnl 
retire wdien tlie Germans brought up BU])eri 
forces See Wak in Europe. Pop , 1910, 21,47 
chiefly Protestants 

MEMLING, mem'ling, or MEMLINC, TIa? 
(c 1430-94) One of the most eminent jiainte 
of the early Netherlands school According 
tlie best available evidence he w'as Ijorn at Moi 
lingen, near Ascliaffenhurg, Bavaiia, and a 
pears permanently settled in Bruges in 147 
although he was jirobahly active tliere son 
years earliei On the evidence of two document 
which do not, howexcr, prove the feiipjjosition, 1 
IS said to have been the jjiipil of Rogic*r \an d« 
\\ evdem But his woik beais little ri^seniblani 
to that mastei’s Iirs eailier jiaintings, 111 p.i 
ticular a triptych (cl40S) belonging to tl 
Duke of Devonshiie at Chatsworth. and “S 
John tlie Baptist^’ and “St Lawrence" in tl 
National Galleiy, London, show lathei tlie n 
fluence of Dierick Bouts As his name ne\< 
appears in the painters’ guild at Biugt*s, he 
thought to have been employed in the service < 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Biirgiindv, whic 
would liave i^xi'mjjted him from legisteiing 1 
attained a loputation far bevond Bruge-., h 
pic tint's being bought In the Medici in Florenc 
and by Cardinals Gnmani and Bemho 111 ^^‘nlc 
as wx*n as in England, France, and Spain Tin 
lie enjoyed material prosperity is evident froi 
his subscription to tlie war loan of Empeii 
Maximilian and from the teinis of his testanum 

Memling’s works, of winch a large niinibi 
suiMve, may be best studied at Briig(‘S, e* 
pecially in the Hospital of St John One of tli 
most important there is a magnificent tlioug 
somewhat damaged altai piece ic^presonting 1 
the centre the “Marriage of St Catharine," wut 
the tw'o St .Tohns and St Rarbaia, and, on th 
wings, the “Death of John the Baptist" and “S 
John’s Vision at Patnios " To the same yc*a 
(1479) belongs the tiiplych knowm as * th 
Floreins altarpiece, rc'pic'senting the “Adoratio 
of the Magi’’ and the “Presentation in the Terr 
pie” Other impoitant wnrks in the Hosjjital c 
St John are a diptych (1487) w*ith the Ma 
donna, and on tlie other w^ing the donor, Marti 
van Nieuwenhoven, one of the best of Mc*mling' 
portraits, and the “Shrine of St Ursula" (1489) 
a reliquary in the shape of a Gothic chapel It 
14 scenes are remarkable for the freedom an^ 
grace with which he has treated groups an< 
figures of small proportions, but some are prol 
ably the work of pupils. A triptych (1484 
with “St. Christopher and the Infant Christ” n 
the centre, in the Museum at Bruges, also rank 
high among his w’orks The Museum at Bru^ 
sels possesses a fine “Crucifixion” and that o 
Antwerp a large and magnificent triptych, one 
in the church of Najara The latter, exccute< 
in collaboration with pupils, represents “Chris 
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as the King of Heaven,” surrounded by 12 beau- 
tiful angels making music on the different in- 
struments used in that day Other celebrated 
pictures by Memling are: a triptych containing 
more than 200 figures, the centre occupied by 
the Crucifixion (1491), in the cathedral at 
Lubeck, in which he was aided by his pupils, 
the “Seven Joys of the Virgin” (1480), in the 
Pinakothek, Munich, the “Seven Sorrows of the 
Viigin,” in the Gallery of Turin; the Madonnas 
in the Uffizi, Florence, the Louvre, the llerlin 
Museum, and the National Gallery, London, a 
large altarpiece with the “Last Judgment” 
(1470-77), in the church of St Mary at Danzig, 
one of tlie best of his early woiks. Ihe Metio- 
politan Museum of New York possesses in the 
Altman collection a smaller and more intimate 
version of the “Betrothal of St Catharine,” be- 
sides a fine portrait of an unknown old man and 
portraits of Tommaso Portinan and his wife 
Other fine examples of his portraits are those of 
the Buigomaster Moreel, his wife and daughter 
(the so-called “Sibylla Zambetha”), in the Brus- 
sels JMuseum, the “Old Canon,” at Antwerp; 
and other examples at Frankfort and Florence 
Memling was, along wuth Gerard David, the 
most important master of the Flemish school 
during the late fifteenth century 

Bibliography. Michiels, Memhng, sa vie et 
scs oubtayes (Vervicrs, 1883) , Wauters, Sept 
etudes pour scrvir a rhistoire de Hans Memling 
(Brussels, 1894) Good brief w^orks are Kaem- 
meier, Memling (Bielefeld, 1899) , Bock, Mem- 
ling-Stndien ( Dusseldorf, 1900) , Gaederiz, Der 
Altarsehrein von Hans Memhng in Dom zu 
Luheck (Leipzig, 1901) , Masters in Arty vol vi 
(Boston, 1905), containing an exhaustive bibli- 
ography, Voll, Altniederlandischc Malerei 
(Leipzig, 1900); Fierens-Gevaert, Les primitifs 
flamands (Brussels, 1909), Weale, J C, Mem- 
line (New^ York, 1909) 

niem'mg, Simot^e. See Mabti?ii, 

SiMOXE 

MEMMINGEN, mgm'ing-cn An ancient 
town of the Kingdom of Bavaria, Germany, situ- 
ated on the river Acli, a tributary of the lller, 
33 miles south-southeast of ITiii (Map Ger- 
many, D 5). it IS still partly surrounded with 
w^alls, and its chinch of vSt Martin has fine late 
Gothic choir stalls dating fiom the fifteenth 
centiirv The Roman Catholic church with its 
fine altarpieces, the sixteenth-century Renais- 
sance Rathaub, and the Fuggerbau, in which 
Wallenstein recoiled his dismissal from the com- 
mand of the armv in 1630, are also notewoithy 
The educational institutions of the towm include 
a Realschule, a seminary for teachers, a theatre, 
a museum, and a library, with an important col- 
lection of archives Memmingen manufactures 
w’oolens and linen, cordage, machinery, fertilizer, 
fire extinguishers, iion goods, leather, soap, and 
there are foundries for large hells and structuial 
steel There is a good tiade 111 agricultural 
products, hops, cheese, wool, and live stock The 
tow'n IS first mentioned in 1010 and became a 
free city of the Empire in 1286 It was a mem- 
ber of the Schmalkalden League; it became Ba- 
varian in 1802. Pop , 1910, 12,362 

MEMMIHGEB, m6m^In-jer, Chbistopiieb 
Gustavus (1803-88). An American political 
leader, Secretary of the Treasury in the govern- 
ment of the Confederate States He was born 
in Wurttemberg, Germany, but was brought at 
an early age to South Carolina b^ his mother, 
who died not long after their arrival. He was 


for a time in an orphan asylum in Charleston, 
and was then adopted by Governor Thomas Ben- 
nett. Memminger graduated from South Caro- 
lina College in 1820^, studied law, and practiced 
in Charleston He was an opponent of Calhoun 
and in 1832 wrote the Book of 2^' unification, a 
satire in biblical style upon that leader’s fai orite 
doctrine He was for many years a member of 
the State Legislature, and for nearly 20 years 
was the head of the finance committee. He was 
one of the first to plan for the organization of 
a system of public schools in South Carolina. 
In January, 1860, he w^as sent as a special com- 
missionei to Virginia in order to induce that 
State to paiticipate in a scheme for obtaining 
redress of Southern grievances Some months 
later he w^as one of the leadeis in the convention 
w^hich declared that the connection of Soutli 
Carolina with the United States was dissolved 
Upon the formation of the Confederacy lie w'as 
made Secretary of the Treasury, which office he 
held until June, 1864, wdien he resigned He 
failed to display sufficient capacity to cope with 
the difficulties that beset the financial policy of 
the Confederate government For an account of 
his administration, consult J C Sclnvah, The 
Confederate States of America, ISdJ-SS A 
Financial and Industrial Hisioty of the South 
during the Civil i\ar (New York, 1901) 

(Lat , from Gk M.iy.v<av) , In 
Greek legend, a son of Tithonus and Eos (the 
dawn), King of the Ethiopians, wdio led an army 
to aid his uncle, Priam, King of Troy, after the 
death of Hector Clad in armor made by He- 
phaestus (or Vulcan), he made great slaughter 
among the Greeks, and finally killed Antilochus, 
who was defending his fatlier. Nestor Over the 
body of Antilochus he met Achilles and fell be- 
fore him His mother liy her tears obtained 
from Zeus his immortalitv, and his body or, in 
another story, his ashes w^ere earned to his 
native country The riier Paphlagonius was 
said to flow blood yearly on the anniversary of 
his death. His comrades w^ere changed to birds, 
and it w^as said tliey returned yearly from the 
south and fought around the funeral mound 
erected for their leader at Troy In the earlier 
writers Memnon leads his forces from the ex- 
treme East, or Assyria, later his native land 
w^as sought in Syria, and not earlier than the 
end of tile fifth century B c w as it localized in 
Egypt and ^Ethiopia Memnonia (see Mem- 
nonium) were said to exist at Susa in Persia 
and at Abydos and Thebes in Egypt Indeed, in 
Ptolemaic tunes the W’est bank of the Nile at 
Tliebes was the Memnonium, as the east was 
Diospolis Near by are two colossal statues of 
King Amenophis III (qv ) of the eighteenth 
diTiasty, the southern one of w’hich was said to 
give forth a sound w’hen stiuck by the rays of 
the rising sun, a sound probably due to the sud- 
den expansion of the sandstone conglomerate from 
which the statue is hewm, and the consequent 
passage of air through tlie pores of the stone. 
Consult J. B. Maj’^or’s note on Juvenal, 15, 6, in 
his edition of Juvenal (London, 1888) Strabo 
( c 20 B c ) does not mention the name of Mem- 
non in describing this phenomenon, but early in 
the first century of our era the story gained 
currency that the statue represented Memnon, 
who thus greeted his mother in the morning. 
From the time of the Flavian emperors to that 
•of Septimius Severus the world seems to have 
been fond of visiting this place, and the sides of 
the figure are covert with names and verses re- 
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ferring to the legend Among the visitors were 
Hadrian and his wife, Sabina, in 130 a.d At 
some time before Strabo’s visit the upper part of 
the statue had been overthrown by an earth- 
quake (popular tradition said by Cambyses) ; 
when the statue was lebuilt by Severus the 
sounds ceased. 

Memnon has been regaided by many scholars 
as piopeily a solar deity. In ait the combat of 
Memnon and Achilles in presence of Eos and 
Thetis, and the removal of tlie body of Memnon 
by his mother or by sleep and death, were favor- 
ite subjects with the Attic* vase painters Mem- 
non figured largely also in the wiitings of the 
cyclic poets (q v ), especially in the JElhiopis of 
Arctinus for this poem consult Monro’s edition 
of the Odyssey, books xiii-xxiv (Oxford, 1901). 
The chief ancient source, however, is the Post- 
horn enca of Quintus Smyrnaeus. Consult Fried- 
rich Jacobs, Leber die (Jraher dea Memnon (Mu- 
nich, 1830) , 'Ihirlwall, in Philological Museum 
(Cambridge, 1832) , J. A Letronne, ‘‘La statue 
vocale de Memnon,” in M 6m ones de Vlnatitut 
Royal do France (Paris, 1833) , Curzon, in 
Edvnburgh Renew (Edinburgh, 1886), the 
article “Memnon” in W. H. Robcher, Lexxkon 
dcr qiicchischen und romischen Mythologit, vol 
ii (Leipzig, 1890-97) 

EEEMNO^IUX (Lat, from Gk McfipSviop). 
The name apjilied in Ptolemaic times to an 
Egyptian tenqile about 8% miles from the Nile, 
near Abydos The geographer Strabo (c30 BC) 
mentions it with admiration and compares it 
with the celebrated Labyrinth (qv) In 1859 
Mariette, w’ltli the financial aid of the Egyptian 
goNernnient, cleared away the sand and rubbish 
wdiicli co>ered the building and made it acces- 
sible to visitors and students 4 Tlio temple, begun 
by Seti I, and completed by his son, Ramses II, 
was dedicated to the gods of Abydos and to the 
manes of Seti and of liis piedeccssors on the 
throne of Eg>pt Among the numerous reliefs 
that adorn its walls are some of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture TJie most 
important are 111 a long gallery known as the 
Galleiy of Kings On the right wall of this 
room are depicted King Seti I and his son 
Haniscs adoiing their loyal ancestors whose car- 
touches are inscribed in tw’o long lines The 
libt contains the names of 76 kings of Egypt, 
beginning with Menes (q v ) and ending A\ith 
Seti T ( q V ) , but it is far f 1 om complete It 
does not contain the names of monarchs regaided 
as illegitimate or unimportant, and it omits all 
the rulers from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
dynasty Copies of the list are to be found in 
M<;yer, Gcschichtc des alien Aegyptens (Berlin, 
1887), and in W. M F Petrie, A Uistory of 
Eqypt (New York, 1897) Similar lists exist at 
Karnak and at Sakkarah (qv ). Consult* A 
E Maiictte, Abydos (Paris, 1869-80), id. The 
Monuments of Upper Egypt (London, 1877; rev, 
by L. Dickerman, Boston, 1890) , Baedeker, 
Egypt and the Suddn (7th ed , Leipzig, 1914). 

MEM'OBABIL^A (Lat., memorable things) . 
Something worthy of being remembered or noted 
dowm, especially the Latin title of Memoirs of 
Socrates, by Xenophon (qv.). 

MEMORIAL ABCH. See Abch, Triumphal, 
or Memorial 

MEMOBIAL ABCHITECTUBE. In all 

ages men ha\e sought to preserve the memory 
of their own transitory lives and deeds by the 
erection of cairns, mounds, pillars, tombs, and 
other structures capable of defying the destroy- 


ing power of time (Consult Gen. xxviii. 18, 
♦fosh. iv 3-9 , see also Megalithic Monuments , 
Obelisk, Pyramid.) With the progress of arl 
such monuments took on foims of greatei 
elegance and complexity The Assyrians set up 
inscribed stelae, that of Shalnicineser, a square 
shaft of black basalt inscribed on all four faces. 
IS in tlie British Museum The cominemoi ativc 
stelae and sculptured giavestones of the Greekg 
were of moderate size but of great beauty oi 
form and execution The Roman pride of con- 
quest and love of grandeur led to the develop- 
ment of tw'o foims of meiiiorial which have con- 
tinued to be U'^ed or imitated dowm to modern 
times — the arch and the (*oluinii. The Roman 
triumphal aiches W'ere erected to commemordte 
victories; of these, three of the most famous aie 
in Rome, those of Titus, of Septimius Severus, 
and of Constantine, other ccb.brated examples 
aie at Ancona and Beneveiito in Italy, Rheiiiih 
and Orange in France, Baalbek in Svria, in 
Africa, Spain, etc (See Arch, Triumphal) 
Memorial columns w'f'rc erected for a like pur- 
pose, usually of the Done or Corinthian order, 
and of imposing size, som(»times in reality tow*- 
ers in the form of columns, as the columns of 
Tiajan and of Maicus Auielius at Rome, coveied 
with ndiefs in ascending spiials depicting tlieir 
campaigns (See Column, Amunine Column, 
Trajan's Column ) Both these kinds of 
memorial have been often imitated 111 modern 
times Among modern arches aie tJiose erected 
by or ill honor of Napoleon in Pans — Aich of 
the Carrousel, Arc de I’Etoilo, the Aicb of 
Peace at IMilan, the Wasliington Arch (New 
York) and Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ^Memorial Arch 
in Brooklyn (N Y ) , and the Brandenbuigei 
Thor, Beilin — not an arch, properly sjicaking, 
but a triumphal gateway Among modern col- 
umns two of the most beautiful and famous aie 
111 Pans — the Coloiine Vendbine in the square of 
that name (see Vend6me) and the Cidonne de 
Juillet on the site of the Bastille (See Column, 
Plate, Fig 17 ) In memory of the viet«)ry of 
Commodore Perry on Lake Erie a lofty Done 
column was being erected in 1915 

Modern memorial structuies other than 
obelisks, statues or groups (see Scilptuke), 
tombs, arches, and columns aie of vei\ \aiied 
kinds Churches, hospitals, chapels, homes, and 
libraries are often built as memoi lals, e u , the 
Crimean Memorial Chuidi at Constantinople, 
the Rylands Memoi lal Libiaiy at Manchester 
(England), Memorial Hall of Ilar\aid Cniver- 
sitv, etc. The Ruhmcshalle at Muiiicli and the 
Hall of Fame of New York Univeisity are 
galleries to commemorate the great men of 
Bavaria and of the Ignited States respectively 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial at New 
York is a lofty temple-like circular edifice The 
Lincoln Memorial now (1915) under erection at 
\Ydshington, D C , is a severe and stately Doric 
hall. The Champlain Memoi lal at Ciow'ii Point, 
N. Y , IS in the form of a government lighthouse. 
Memorial halls often take the foim of historic 
museums containing documents and objects of 
historic interest associated w^ith the person or 
event commemorated Tlie mere enumeration of 
the varieties of memorial buildings, monuments, 
parks, and decorations w^ould require several 
pages. Next to religion, commemoration offers 
the highest inspiration and the widest opportun- 
ity to artistic creativeness, both for the architect 
and the sculptor , for except in the case of purely 
sculptural monuments and of utilitarian build- 
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ings erected as memorials, both these arts must 
be associated in order to secure the highest re- 
sults See Mausoleum, Monument; Tomb. 

liCEMOBIAL CBOSS. See Cross. 

3IEMOBIAL DAY. See Decoration Day. 

IMCEX^OBY (OF. memor%ef memore, memoir 
Fr mSmotre, from Lat memoria, from memor, 
mindful; connected with Gk. fidpfiepos, mcrmeroSt 
anxious, Skt swar, to remember). The con- 
scious representation of past experience To say 
that a man lias a good memory means that he is 
able to recall past events fully and accurately. 
The term is also used, more broadly and loosely, 
to include the capacity of retention. Thus mem- 
ory IS figuratively called a storehouse This im- 
plies that within memory are preserved bits of 
experience which may reappear in consciousness 
from time to time in the form of recollections 
It is \sell to keep distinct the terms “retention,” 
which properly considered is a physiological fact, 
a matter of cerebral .mechanics, and “conscious 
1 opresentation,” or “recollection” — memory in 
the strictly psychological sense. 

Recollection involves no new or peculiar men- 
tal processes. The core of a recollection or a 
memory, as it may be called, is the memory 
idea This may appear eithei as an image — 
A isual, auditory, tactual, etc ( see 1 magination ; 
1 MAGE ) — or as a word or a series of words. Tlie 
thing that brands the image or word as a mem- 
01 y idea is, first of all, a feeling of familiarity 
(see Familiarity) Memory is thus intimately 
related to recognition, which is likewise charac- 
terized by the feeling of famijiarity, but it 
differs from recognition in that the latter has 
as its content a present peiception instead of an 
idea In imagination, on the other hand, we 
find as a characteristic mark the feeling of 
strangeness or unfamiliarity Furthermore, a 
recollection is ordinarily specific, the idea comes 
not only as familiar but also as specifically 
placed and dated These references of place and 
time are meanings which aie themselves repie- 
sented in consciousness by organic sensations 
and other associated ideas, and 'which thus form 
a further mark of distinction between memory 
on the one hand and recognition and imagination 
on the other. It is always necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the memory idea, as mental 
process, and the meaning carried by that idea, 
e g , the memory idea of the capitol at Wash- 
ington may be only a vague visual image of the 
dome, but this image stands for, means, the en- 
tire building (See Meaning ) The failure to 
draw this distinction has led to misunderstand- 
ing of the true nature of memory imagery. An- 
other point to notice is that, with lapse of time, 
the memory idea is subject to change of various 
kinds: it tends to fade out completely or to be 
replaced by typical and habitual images, or, 
again, to he replaced in part by foreign imaginal 
contents; so that after an interval, say, of some 
months or years a memory idea shows in 
numerous details a lack of correspondence with 
the original perception The fading of the mem- 
ory idea and its filling out with imaginal con- 
tents are due, first, to the decay of the impression 
made on the nervous system, and secondly to a 
general determining tendency to make a full and 
complete picture out of a fragmentary one; the 
same tendency is seen in the reconstruction of 
li earns after waking, and again in the invention 
if details to round nut a good story. The true 
Tiemory idea, indeed, is found experimentally to 
)e far less complete, more filmy, of poorer color- 


ing, and less stable, than it is commonly thought 
to be. 

There are, in strictness, numerous partial 
“memories” — auditory, visual, kinaesthetic, etc. 
— and not one single “memory ” Auditory 
imagery usually occurs in combination with 
throat kinsesthesis ; gustatory and olfactory 
memories are rare. Since individuals are found 
to differ as r^ards the predominant forms of 
imagery, it has become customary to distinguish 
memory types and to assign observeis accord- 
ingly to a visual type, an auditory-kina'stlietic 
type, a kinaesthetic type, or, if the various forms 
of imagery appear to be more or loss evenly 
balanced, to a mixed type These type differ- 
ences are, however, gross differences; subclasses 
within type may be distinguished. For ex- 
ample, individuals who are predominantly 
visual may still differ as regards the prevalence 
of the spatial and the qualitative attributes 
one visualizes forms clearly with poor coloring; 
another visualizes color with marked fidelity, 
but outlines with vagueness, and in the same 
way persons who belong to the auditory type 
may differ m ability to image pitcli, timbre, etc. 
Furthermore, there are indi'viduals who tend to 
reduce as many ideas as possible to spatial 
terms: differences in pitch are visualized in 
steps, or felt kimrsthetically as up or down, 
loud tones are near, soft tones are far, short 
intervals of time are represented as knes of 
different lengths It seems, therefore, that we 
must eventually distinguish “attributive types ” 
Dut, finally, this whole doctrine of tvpes must 
not be taken too rigorously Xctvous predis- 
position, the mode of presentation of the original 
material, the purpose or intention with which 
the material is recall(*d, are all concerned in 
determining the nature of the imagery that 
occurs at any one moment, so that the same 
individual mav learn with one foim of imagery 
and recall with another, and a person whose 
word imagery is auditoiy-kina?&thetic may recall 
ob]ects in visual imagery. 

Recollection is either active or passive The 
effort to “call up” a name or a situation in which 
a kno’wn event occuried is an instance of active 
lecollection , whereas, in passive recollection, 
memories “come of themselves,” as in the case of 
a reverie or in the successive appearance of the 
■words and music of a remembered song The 
former demands active attention, the latter pas- 
sive. Almost any phase of consciou<?nes3 may 
initiate recollection, the perception of a color 
may do it, or tliat of a sound, or a shner of cold, 
a feeling, a bracing effort, etc See Associa- 
tion OF Ideas for the incentives to recollection 

Retention rests upon some modification of the 
cortex during excitation Tlie most acceptable 
theory of retention is the theory of “functional 
dispositions” (Wundt). Excitation so disposes 
nerve elements that their functions arc more or 
less permanently altered. In this manner a 
reexcitation renews a function which has already 
been impressed upon the nervous substance. 
The concept of physical memory has been ex- 
tended to cover all changes in organic matter 
which outlast the operation of their causes It 
is thus made synonymous with physiological 
habit See Habit; Disposition 

Expel iment has attacked most of the major 
problems of memory. Three general methods 
have been used; (1) reproduction* the observer 
reproduces, e.g., a line of poetry or a tone that 
he has heard previously; (2) recognition: e.g.. 
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a color is shown twice in succession, and the 
observer rei)orts whether he recognizes it the 
second time as the same color or whether it 
looks lighter or greener or paler; (3) com- 
parison * emphasis is laid on the memory image, 
which IS compared with a similar perception 
The first important work was done by H Eb- 
binghaus in 1885 under the first method. Series 
of meaningless syllables (eg, bul, 10 m, cil) 
were read over and over, and then an attempt 
was made to wiite them from memory The 
investigator found that as the interval between 
learning and reproducing was gradually length- 
ened, the amount remembered fell off at first 
rapidly and then more and more slowly The 
influence of length of scries, order, repetition, 
rhytlim, etc , was also studied Ebbinghaus’ 
method, winch is kno\An as the method of com- 
plete mastery, has been repeated with many 
modifications and improvements in technique. 
The most important investigator of memory, 
after Ebbingliaus, is G E Muller, who has de- 
vised t>\o other methods the method of re- 
tained members, in \ihich the learner is requiied, 
after an interval, to reproduce as many syllables 
as possible without regard to oidei , and the 
method of right associates, in which the ob- 
servci IS first required to repeat the syllables in 
trochaic rhythm (a procedure which breaks up 
the series into groups of tuo syllables each) 
and IS then shown the first svllable of a group, 
with the instruction to respond with the first 
syllable that comes to mind The nature of the 
response and the time elapsing between piesent- 
ation of stimulus syllable and response are both 
important for the scoring of the results Many 
forms of apparatus have been devised for the 



(Senes of colors or letters are exposed, to be memonzed by 
the observer ) 

presentation of the material to be learned; the 
Jastrow mcmoiy apparatus shown in the cut is 
one of the older and simpler forms. Other sub- 
jects related to memory which have been in- 
vestigated are the character of the stimulus, 
combination of sense modalities, association and 


arrangement, the effects of disease, of age, race, 
and individual dilierences. The results of the 
experimental investigations of memory are 
treated in the articles Association of Ideas 
and Learning ( qq v ) . 

The systematic attempt to improve the effi- 
ciency of memory is known as the art of 
mnemonics, winch is said to have originated 
with the Greek poet Simonides Most mnemonic 
devices include the formation of artificial asso- 
ciations as an aid to recollection A common 
device for remembering dates, eg, is the asso- 
ciation of the digits with letters Then the 
letters corresponding to the figuies 111 a date are 
brought together in a word which is associated, 
in turn, wuth the event whose date is to be 
letained 

Memory is subject to many disturbances or 
diseases, most of which fall under the head of 
amnesia, or loss of raemoiy. Amnesia iiiav be 
(Mther general or paitial In gencial amnesia 
a gi eater part of memory disappcais, ( 1 ) tem- 
)>orarily, as in epilepsy, or ( 2 ) penodicdlly, as 
in altered personality, or ( 3 ) piogressively 
(eg, proper names are forgotten befoic ad- 
]ecti\es and verbs) Partial amnesia covers 
loss of memory for colois, sounds, numbers, 
proper names, etc (See Apiiasiv ) A less 
frequent disorder of menioiy is hypermne^ia, or 
exaltation of memory A jier^on s g<*neral m(‘m- 
ory, or his memory for a languaye 01 foi some 
event of his childhood, is reinarkalilv claiified 
Finally come illusions of memoiv, 01 pai am- 
nesias, in which the subject believes that a new 
experience has been passed thiough befoie (illu- 
sion of familiarity), or assigns to a recent date 
experiences which liave occurred at a remote 
time 
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MEMORY IN ANIMALS. The more pre- 
cise definition of memory as a conscious repre- 
sentation of past experience means that memory 
IS characterized by the free memory idea. The 
existence in animals of the free idea is, however, 
doubtful; the evidence .which is usually accepted 
by the layman is by no means unequivocal In 
the absence of his master the dog may show 
signs of grief, but there is no reason to assume 
that symptoms of grief imply an idea of the 
master. The unhappiness may be consciously 
represented without ideation of its cause Nor 
does the dog’s later recognition of his master 
imply that he has had his master in mind, any 
more than recognition in man implies that the 
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object recognized has been thought about in its 
absence. (See Recognition ) The movements 
that animals make in their sleep, or the sounds 
that they may then utter, have been taken as 
evidence of dream imagery , but there is no 
assurance that such behavior is not entirely 
reflex, or associated merely with some vague 
perception. 

Several criteria of the free idea have been 
suggested For example, very rapid learning 
has been held to indicate the presence of free 
ideas Animals, however, seem never to learn 
so rapidly that the assumption of a purely 
repi esentational consciousness is safe. (See 
Llakxijsg in Animals ) Inferential imitation, 
aiiotlier proposed criterion, is seldom if ever 
found in animal activity, usually, when the 
animal imitates, the fact is that certain move- 
ments are aioused by interest in an object and 
not by a free purposive idea (See Imitation 
IN Animals ) Still another index of memory 
might he m the animal's ability to respond to a 
stimulus some considerable time after that 
stimulus had lapsed In experiments made in 
a dark room, certain animals, which w’ere ac- 
customed upon the exposure of a light to go in 
its di lection to olitain food, were restrained by 
tlie expel imenter when the light was showm and 
released only after an lnter^al Ihe length of 
time during wdiieh the animal could remember 
the direction in which the food lay varied from 
a few seconds in the case of rats to one minute 
for raccoons and fi\e minutes for young children 
It was found further that duiing the intervals 
jiieceding succes-sful tiials all the animals, ex- 
ec*j)t the raccoons, preser>ed some form of bodily 
oiientation towards the position of the light: a 
mode of beliavior whicli suggests that the mem- 
ory was not a matter of ideas, but merely a 
persistence of kina^sthetic sensation Even in 
the case of the raccoons, a kina*sthetic localiza- 
tion might have continued for a minute Avithout 
being evident in bodily posture In general it 
may be said that those wdio affirm the occurrence 
of fiec ide.is in animals base their arguments 
less upon jioMtive experimental evidence than 
upon the genetic presumption that the develop- 
mental dillereiice between man and animals is 
not so gieat as the absence of the idea in the 
latter would imply. 

The term “memory” is often employed in a 
less exact sense to denote retention, so that anj’' 
modification of behavior by past experience is 
held to involve memory, and the facts of mem- 
ory are the facts of learning. (See Leabning 
IN Anim\ls ) To this type of memoiy belongs 
associative memory, an explanatory phrase used 
to characterize a reaction gnen, not to its usual 
stimulus, liut to some othci stimulus which has 
occurred pieviously, together wuth the usual one. 
Consult general texts cited in Animal Psy- 
chology, also Hunter, “The Delayed Reaction 
in Animals and Children,” in Animal Behavior 
Monographs, vol. li (New York, 1913), and 
Watson, Behavior (ib, 1914) See Animal 
Psychology; iNTEiiiGENCE in Animals; In- 
stinct, Memoby. 

MEM^FHIS. A city of ancient EgvTit, situ- 
ated about 12 miles south of modern Cairo, on 
the left bank of the Nile (Map: Egypt, E 2). 
It IS said to have been founded by Menes, the 
first historical King of ancient Egypt, but this 
is as little probable as the statement in He- 
rodotus that Menes gamed the ground for build- 
ing Memphis by diking off the Nile. King 


Uchoreus, whom Diodorus calls the founder of 
Memphis, cannot be identified. It is certain 
that a city called the White Wall stood on the 
spot from prehistoric times; this name (Leukon 
Teichos) was still attached to the citadel and 
the neighboring quarter of Memphis in the 
Greek epoch. The kings of the fourth to the 
sixth dynasty built their residences not very far 
from Memphis, and their pyramids are in the 
vicinity, but Memphis proper received its name 
and importance from the second King of the 
sixth dynasty ( Pepy or Apopi I ) , who built his 
pyramid and residence not far west of the small 
ancient city of the White Wall The name of 
that pyramid, Men-nofer (good abode), extended 
to the whole city and, corrupted to Mcnfe, came 
down to the classical writers In the seventh 
century b c the Assyrians called the city 
Mempi; in the Bible the name has been cor- 
rupted to Moph and Noph Memphis, wliich had 
a very favorable situation, near the head of the 
delta, became the capital of Egypt. In later 
times several dynasties preferred other capitals, 
but Memphis alw'ays remained at least the 
second capital of Egypt and the second city of 
the land in wealtli and population Ihe con- 
quests by the Ethiopians, Assyrians, and Per- 
sians do not seem to have affected it much, and 
the writers of the eailicr Roman period still 
dcsciibe it as fillc^d with temples and palaces of 
amazing size and beauty, the Iseum, the 
Serapeum, and others The decline of the citv 
W’as rapid after the xVrab conquest (at w’hicli 
time it was still the scat of a governor), when 
Fostat (Old Cairo) w'as erected in the neighbor- 
hood Fostat and subsequently Cairo were built 
of stones taken from the deserted buildings of 
Memphis, and thus it came about that the an- 
cient city entirely disappeared The only re- 
markable monuments left there at present are 
the two colossal statues of Ramses II ( originally 
42 feet high), lying on the mound near the 
modern village of Mit-Rahinch and marking the 
entrance to the principal and earliest temple of 
Memphis, that of Ptah (Greek Hepha*stus), and 
the centre of the White Wall Abd-ul-LatIf, as 
late as the thirteenth century A d , found re- 
maikable ruins on the site of old Memphis The 
inbigniflcant rubbish mounds (of Mit-Rahineli, 
BedraBh§n, Ennagtzfych, etc ) extend 3 or 4 
miles from north to south Tlie classical writeis 
give verv exaggerated accounts of the size of the 
city. The immense necropolis wTst of it, in- 
cluding the pyramids and tomlis of Saqqara, still 
bears testimony, however, to the former im- 
portance of Memphis The principal god of the 
city was Ptah, the master craftsman among the 
gods, w^ho was believed to have formed the 
world; afterw’ard the conception of this deity 
W'as called Ptah-Sokar (a combination of Ptah 
and Sokar, the god of the western suburb), em- 
bodied in the Apis bull and others The numer- 
ous PhoBnician merchants had a quarter of their 
own with a temple of Astarte. 
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MEMPHIS. The commercial metropolis and 
largest city of Tennessee, a port of entry, and 
the county seat of Shelby County, situated on 
the Mississippi River, 454 miles below St. Louis 
and 739 miles above New Orleans (Map: Ten- 
nessee, A 4) Embracing 19 3 square miles, the 
city rests upon the lower or fourth Chickasaw 
Bluff, an undulating plateau that rises 32 feet 
above the flood tide of the river at the water 
front and about 77 feet at the eastern city 
limits Among the public buildings arc the 
customhouse and post office, county courthouse, 
costing $1,500,000, in which the municipal offices 
are installed, police station, costing $250,000, 
city and United States marine hospitals, and a 
market house In addition there are the St 
Joseph’s (Roman Catholic), Baptist Memorial, 
and Tuberculosis hospitals and several private 
sanitariums and hospitals The city contains 
also the Goodwyn Institute, Cossitt Library, a 
country and other clubs, and a number of flne 
modern business buildings Educational insti- 
tutions include a State normal school, medical 
departments of the University of Tennessee, and 
37 private schools and colleges The public- 
school system is composed of a central high 
school, a vocational school, and 35 grammar 
schools In 1915 there was a total eiirollmcmt 
in the public schools of more than 22,000 
pupils 

There are 13 State and four national banks, 
with a total capital stock of $5,848,024 and sur- 
plus and undivided profits amounting to $3,051,- 
692 The clearings for the year ending July 1, 
1914, amounted to $425,726,391 Memphis ships 
freight by 175 steamboats, and 11 trunk lines of 
railroad have terminals here Two belt lines 
convey the heavy traffic Tlie river is spanned 
at this place by a massive cantilever bridge, 
1900 feet in Icmgth over the channel, and con- 
tinuing as a truss bridge into the lowlands of 
Arkansas, a total distance of 15,035 feet This 
bridge is ovned by the St Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad. Another great steel bridge of 
the same character, hut somewhat larger, is now 
(1915) being built by the Rock Island System 
The railway lines entering the city are served 
by two large Union stations, costing $0,000,000 

On account of its situation at the head of 
deep-water navigation on the Mississippi, Mem- 
phis has become an important commercial, man- 
ufacturing, and distributing centre It is one of 
the largest inland cotton markets of the world, 
the gross receipts for 1914 having been 1,129,553 
bales and the net receipts 644,773 bales, which 
sold for $40,296,137 Memphis also ranks high 
as a* hardwood lumber market, having 155 con- 
cerns in the business with an annual output 
valued at about $19,500,000; and it is of con- 
siderable importance as a cottonseed-oil produc- 
ing centre, operating 12 oil mills, four refineries, 
and five by-products factories Besides these 
there arc repair shops of two railroads and more 
than 000 industrial plants within the citv limits, 
embracing a large variety of products, the total 
value of which in 1914 was $45,242,000 In the 
same year the city distributed $24,000,000 woith 
of wholesale groceries, grains and foodstuffs 
amounting to $18,000,000, and $5,000,000 worth 
of candies and confectioneries. 

The financial statement of Memphis for the 
year 1914 showed total receipts of $3,617,330, 
while its disbursements amounted to $3,234,305, 
the chief items of expenditure being $238,000 
for the police department, $227,000 for the fire 
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department, $164,000 for health, and more than 
$500,000 for education. The tangible assets of 
the city Amounted to $18,454,000 

The site of Memphis was an ancient crossing 
place of the Indian tribes on both sides of the 
river. It was first visited by De Soto, May 8, 
1541, who crossed the river here The Bluff was 
seen by Marquette and Joliet in 1673, by La 
Salle in 1082, and by De Tonti in 1686, but none 
of these made a settlement there. Bienville, the 
French Governor of Louisiana, m his war with 
the Chickasaw Indians, came with a large force 
in 1739 and built Fort Assumption on the Bluff. 
Gayoso, the Spanish Governor of Louisiana, oc- 
cupied it in 1795 and erected Fort Ferdinand, 
but aliandoned it two years later when Caj»t 
Isaac Guion, with a detachment of United States 
troops, arrived and built Fort Adams on the 
same site. On May 1, 1819, Gen Andrew Jack- 
son, Judge John Overton, and Gen James Win- 
chester, the proprietors of Memphis, laid out a 
small town on the Bluff and gave it its present 
name, after the Egyptian city In December, 
1826, Memphis was incorporated The city suf- 
feied much during the Civil War uhen the 
Confederate gunboat fleet, under Commodore 
Montgomery, was destroyed by the Union fleet, 
commanded by Commodore Davis, and as a re- 
sult Memphis came under the control of the 
Union armies untib the close of the war In 
1855, 1867, 1873, 1878, and 1879 the city was 
ravaged by epidemics of yellow fever, and in 
the two latter years its very existence w’as im- 
perilled This disaster was followed by a col- 
lapse of its financial system, and, to avoi<l 
bankruptcy, the municipal charter was ri'pealed 
(1879) by the State Legislature and the city 
reducf^ to a Municipal Taxing District of Sliel- 
by County. But the citv quickly recoAcred, its 
indebt(‘dness was bonded, and in 1893 its name 
and municipal form of government were re- 
stored. In 1895 the power to levy its own taxes 
was leconferred, and the city began a new career 
of progress and prosperity Since then its 
growth has been rapid 

In 1909 the city was granted an amended 
charter which gave it the commission foim of 
government, and this still continues in suc- 
cessful ojieration, the municipal poweis lieing 
vested in a mayor and four commissioners One 
of the first acts of the Taxing District govern- 
ment had been to install the Waring system of 
sewers, and this, with other sanitaiy measuit*^, 
cleansed the city thoroughly and greatly n*- 
duced the mortality rate More than 340 miles 
of sewer mains have been laid, and the city has 
acquired its own artesian water system, the 
wells, 350 to 500 feet m depth, furnishing an 
almost unlimited supply of clear, wholesome 
water Memphis maintains a splendid system 
of woodland parks, emliracing about 1000 acres 
and including a beautiful park driveway, 11 
miles long, connecting the larger parks To 
these have been added scweral extensive play- 
grounds for children Five miles distant is a 
National Cemeter^% in which arc 14,039 graves, 
8822 of unknown dead Memphis is the see 
of a Protestant Episcopal bishop. Pop., 1850, 
8841; 1860, 22,623. 1880, 33,592; 1890, 64,495; 
1900, 102,320, 1910, 131,105, including 6467 
persons of foreign birth and 52,441 negroes; 
1914 (U. 8 est ), 143,231; 1920, 162..351. Con- 
sult Keating and Vedder, H'kstory of the City 
of Memphis (SyraciiM*, 1888) ; Young, History 
of Memphis (Knoxville, 1912). 
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MEMPHIS, Ancient and Primitive Order 
OF See Masons 

MEM'PHBEMA^GOO. A lake situated in 
the Province of Quebec, Canada, and extending 
7 miles into Vermont (Map: Vermont, E 2). It 
has an ii regular shape, is 30 miles long by from 
2 to 5 miles wide, and discharges its waters 
northeastwaid througli the Magog Kiver into 
tJie St Francis Along the west shore is a range 
of mountains, reaching a height (in Owl’s Head) 
of about 3000 feet, the lake is noted for its 
picturesque scenery It is a favorite summer 
resoit; numerous handsome villas dot its shores, 
and in summer a steamer runs from Newport, 
Vt , at the south end, to the Canadian village of 
Magog at the north extremity. 

ME^A. A city and the county seat of Polk 
Co , Ark , 84 miles by rail south of Fort Smith, 
on the Kansas City Southern Railroad (Map: 
Aikansas, A3) It has a public library, a 
beautiful natural park, and St Joseph’s 
Academy, and is a popular summer resort. 
Among its industries are the manufacture of 
lumber and the shipment of fruit and cotton. 
There aie municipal w'ater works Pop., 1900, 
3423; 1010, 3953. 

MENA, ma'na, Juan de (1411-56) A Span- 
iali j)oei, boin at Cordova. After studying at 
Salamanca he went to Rome. He was secretary 
to King tiohn II of Castile and court historian 
Despite this latter position, he had nothing to 
do ^Mth the Cromca de Don Juan II. For many 
years he ^^a8 ci edited with having written the 
first act of the Celestma (qv ), but that assign- 
ment IS now rejected. Tlie Capias de la pana~ 
dera wvrc also ascribed to him, but this is no 
longer seriously maintained, and long ago Argote 
de Molina credited tliem to Ifiigo Ortiz de 
Zrtfiiga Ilia piincipal work is El lahenvto de 
fortuna (1490), a poem modeled on the Divine 
Comedy The oldest manuscripts give it as a 
poem of 297 stanzas, but when in later manu- 
scripts three more were added, it received the 
pof)ular title Las trezirnias Consult Mena, 
“Cancionero,” edited by R Foulch^-Delbosc, in 
the Xucia bibhoteca dc autoies espafioles, vol 
XIX (Madrid, 1912), and m the latest edition of 
Fit/maui ice-Kelly’s liihliog rapine de Vhistotre 
de la httciature cspagnolc (Pans, 1913). 

MENA, Pedro de (?-1693). A Spanish 
sculptor. Tie was born in Adra (Alpujanas), 
\\heie he studied with his father, as he did 
later in Granada under Alonzo Cano. Ills first 
important nork compiisod several statues of 
saints for the convent of El Angel, Granada; 
this was followed (1658-02) by a commission 
for sculptures in high relief of 40 saints for the 
choir stalls of the Malaga Cathedral. In 1663 
he was appointed sculptor to the cathedral 
chapter of Toledo, and he was also employed at 
Madrid, Cordova, and elsewhere. The greatest 
Spanish sculptor of the later seventeenth cen- 
tury, Mena excelled in the rendering of the nude 
and in the expression of fervid religious senti- 
ment He IS at his best in single contemplative 
figures. His works include, besides those men- 
tioned : a statuette of St Francis, in the 
cathedral at Toledo; “A Madonna and Child 
with St. Joseph,” in the church of St. Isidoro, 
Madrid* a “Crucifixion,” in the church of 
innestra Senoia della Gracia. Madrid , the 
equestrian statue of St James, in the cathedral 
at Toledo. Consult Haendcke, Etudten zur 
Qeschichte der spanlschen PlasUk (Strassburg, 
1900). 


MENABHEA, ma'n&-bra^a, Luigi Fedebioo, 
Count (1809-96). An Italian general and 
statesman. He was born at Chamb^ry in Savoy 
and w^as educated for an engineer. On com- 
pleting his studies he entered rhe Sardinian 
army as lieutenant in the engineer corps, but 
was soon called to a professorship of mechanics 
in the military academy and at the University 
of Turin. In 1848 he was promoted to the rank 
of captain, served in the war against Austria, 
and was then employed on diplomatic business. 
During the War of 1859 Menabrea acted as chief 
of stall of the engineers in the Sardinian army. 
After the defeat of the Austrians by the French 
and the handing over of Savoy to France, he 
left the province to retain his Italian citizen- 
ship and was created a Senator by Victor Em- 
manuel and made chief of the Department of 
Engineers. In 1860 he became a lieutenant 
general and was directoi of the siege operations 
against Gaeta, w*hcie the King of Naples had 
taken refuge. It suricndered after a three 
months’ siege, for which success he was made 
Count. In 1861 he succeeded Ricasoli as 
Minister of Marine, to which he added in 1862 
the duties of Minister of Public Works He 
assisted in framing tlie Treaty of Prague in 
1866, which gave Venice to Italy. He was called 
in 1867, on the retirement of Rattazzi, to form 
a new cabinet He continued to carry on the 
government until near the close of 1869, and in 
two years of his premiership did much for 
Italian stability, both at home and abroad 
After resigning, Menabrea was appointed Italian 
Ambassador to London (1876) and Pans 
(1882) He remained at Pans for 10 years. 
He died at Chamb^iy, May 25, 1896 Among 
the w’oiks he wrote are Etudes sur la s^rie de 
Lagrange (Turin, 1844-47), Le g^nie italien 
dans la campagne cTAncone et de la Basse-ltalie 
(Paris, 1866) ; R6publique et monarchie dans 
Vetat actuel de la Fiance (ib, 1871). 

MENAC'CANITE. See Ilmenite. 

MEN ADO, ma-na^d6. The eapital of the 
Dutch Residency of Menado in north Celebes. 
It is situated near the extremity of the north- 
east peninsula of the island, on both sides ol 
the river Tondano (Map: East Indies, F 5). 
It lias an ethnological museum and is defend^ 
by the old Fort Amsterdam. Its unsafe road- 
stead detracts gieatly from its commercial 
importance, though it is the outlet for a 
laige amount of coffee grown in the province. 
Pop, 1895, 8996, 1905, 10,578, including 694 
Europeans. 

MEN.i9ElCHMI, m6-n&k^m§. One of the best 
comedies of Plautus, so called from the twin 
brothers whose resemblance to each other and 
the amusing situations arising from their con- 
fusion form the plot of the play. The comedy 
is one of the earliest preserved plays of Plautus 
It suggested in part the plot of Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors, William Warner translated 
the comedy into Englisli in 1595 

MENAGE, m&'nazh^, Gilles de (iEoinius 
Mfj^agius) (1613-92). A French lexicographer 
and linguist, tlie original, perhaps, of Vadius in 
Moli^re’s Femmes savantes, born at Angers. 
Disliking the profession of an advocate, he 
renounced it, entered the Church, and fixed his 
residence in the convent of Notre Dame. Be- 
sides writing Latin verses and observations on 
the French language, he possessed a broad 
erudition, ranging from Hebrew and Greek to 
Italian. His DicUonnavre ^tymologique^ au 
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ortgtnes de la langue frangaise (Paris, 1650-94, 
best ed. by Jault, 2 vols. Pans, 1750) and his 
Ortgim della hngua itaUana (1669) are erudite 
and valuable works His Latin poems, origi- 
nally published in 1656, were issued in a sixth 
edition m 1673 Tlie Menagiana, a record of 
his conversations and witticisms, were collected 
by his friends the year after his death and re- 
published by La Honnoye in four volumes in 
1729 Consult Dumont, Gilles Menage consider^ 
comme poete (Angers), and Samfiresco, Manage 
philologue, poete (Pans, 1902) 

MEETAGEBIE, mS-naj'er-i. See Zoological 
Park 

MENAI ( men'i ) STBAIT. The channel 
winch separates the island of Anglesey from the 
mainland of Wales (Map England, B 3) It is 
13 miles long and varies in width from about 250 
yards to 2 miles, widening out north of Bangor 
into Beaumaris Bay Navigation of it is 
hazardous, but the strait is nevertheless much 
used by >essels under 100 tons in order to save 
time. At the entrance of the strait the tides 
sometimes rise to a lieight of 30 feet, and the 
ordinary neap tide rises from 10 to 12 feet 
The strait is spanned by a suspension bridge, 
built in 1819-26, and by a tubular bridge, built 
in 1849-50, wdiicli caiiies the London and 
Northwestern Bailwav across Britannia Rock 

MEN AM, ma-nam^ The chief river of Siam. 
It rises in the northwestern part of that country 
and flows south w^ard, emptying by several arms 
into tlie (tuH of Siam, after a course of about 
700 miles, or 900 miles if its length is measured 
from tJie souice of its large tributary, the Mei 
Ping (Map Siam, D 4) The Menam is nav- 
igable for large steamers to Bangkok, 15 miles 
fiom its mouth, and for small ves'^els for about 
250 miles The river divides itself se\eral times 
by arms rejoining farther doAvn, and from June 
to November it overflows a large part of the sur- 
rounding country, leaving an alluvial deposit of 
extraordinary fertility Thousands of tons of 
fish are caught and cured during the falling 
stages of the river at Pichai 

MENAN'DEB (Lat, from Gk. mvavhpos, 
Menandros ) ( 342-C.291 b c ) . One of the greatest 
poets of tJic Attic New Comedy, born at Athens, 
of a distinguished family By his uncle, Alexis, 
the eminent poet of the Middle Comedy, he was 
initiated into tlie dramatist’s art, his philosoph- 
ical education he received from association wdth 
Theophrastus and Epicurus He 'was intimate 
also with Demetrius He was handsome and 
fond of luxury Tlie greater part of his time 
he spent at his villa in the Piissus with his be- 
loved mistress Glycera When Ptolemy Soter 
gave him a flattering invitation to his court 
Menander declined, preferring his native city 
and easy independence to royal favor About 
291 B c he was drowned while swumming in the 
harbor of the Piraeus Menander is said to have 
won a victory on the comic stage at the age of 
21 Yet during his lifetime he was less a 
favorite than his contemporary Philemon (q.v ) 
Of his 105 or 108 plavs but eight won the 
highest place After his death, however, he 
became the favorite above all other comic poets 
of his time and was much read and quoted far 
into the Christian era Copies of his plays 
were knowm to Suidas and Eustathius; 23 of 
hiB plays, it is said, were known in Constanti- 
nople in the sixteenth century A well-known 
statue in the Vatican has been regarded by some 
scholars as a statue of Menander and has been 


identifled by them with the statue of him known 
to have been set up in the theatre at Athens; 
another statue of Menander is m the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (Consult R. Delbruck, 
Antike Portrats, Tafel 20, Bonn, 1912 ) Ac- 
cording to ancient critics he was distinguished 
for his wit, the refinement and perfection of his 
language, and his ingenious plots, his analysis 
of emotions, and his penchant for moral maxims 
Until recently scholais w'ere obliged to form 
their opinions of his comedies chiefly from the 
adaptations of them by the Roman comic writers 
Plautus and Terence, even though they had over 
1000 fragments of his plays, about 1650 veises, 
and a considerable collection of gnomes at- 
tributed to him The latter collection has, how- 
ever, suflered greatly from additions Tlie frag- 
ments are best published by Kock, Camicorum 
Attironim Ftagmenta, vol. 111 (Leijizig, 1888) 
Within the last 20 years, how^ever, our knowl- 
edge of Menander has gieatly inci cased Tw^o 
leaves of papyrus containing new fragments were 
published by Nicole, Le lahorateur de Mcnandre 
(Basle, 18*98), and by Grenfell and Hunt 
(Oxford, 1808) In the Oryrhifnehus Papyri, 
Aol 111 (London, 1003), 100 moie \erses from 
one play were given by Grenfell and Hunt In 
1906 a papyrus fragment, giving in all 1200 
lines from foui plays, among them 500 f 10111 
each of tw’o pla\s, w^as unearthed by Gustave 
Lefebvre, and w^as published in 1007, at Cairo, 
as Fiagtucriis d'un mnmikntt dc Menandtc 
This discovery has given rise to an immense 
number of editions and of jiapers in the 
learned peiiodicals For the earlier and more 
important part of this literature, as for these 
fragments themselves, consult E (’apps, Four 
Plays of Mcnandei (Boston, 1010) Through 
the fragments the plots of two of the pla\s at 
least can be made out quite clearly On the 
w^hole the fragments have been disappointing, 
they hardly by themselves explain Menander's 
great reputation in antiquity For a transla- 
tion of the fiaginents of one play, consult C JI 
Weller, ‘‘Menander’s Arhitrants,'' in The Classi- 
cal Journal, vol viii, ])p 275-280 (Chicago, 

1912-13) A complete translation of tlie frag- 
ments of Menander, by N. Allinson, is to 
appear in the Loeb C’lassical J,<ibraiy Consult* 
W C Wright, .1 Short History of Gtvek Litera- 
ture (New York, 1907), Chiist-Schmid, Gc- 
schichte dcr gncchisvhen Ijitterntur, vol 11 , 
part 1 (5th ed , Munich, 1911), J W. Cohoon, 
“Rhetorical Studies in the Arbitration Scene of 
^Menander’s Epxtrepontes,^' in the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association, vol 
xlv (Boston, 1915) 

MENANDEB. A powerful Giapco-Bactrian 
King who ruled at the beginning of the second 
century n c Strabo refers to some of his con- 
quests and Plutarch records that on his death, 
115 BC, various towns contended for the honor 
of cheiishing his ashes The large number of 
coins that bear his name and the wide-extended 
territoiy over which they are found seem to 
point to a long reign and to a domain of con- 
siderable influence He appears in Buddhistic 
literature as Milinda (qv ) 

MENANT, me-naN', Joachim (1820-99). A 
French Orientalist, born at Cherbourg He was 
a judge in several towns and finally vice presi- 
dent of the higher court at Rouen, resigning in 
1890 For his skill in deciphering the cunei- 
form inscriptions and his valuable contributions 
to Assyrian literature he was made a member 
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of the Acad^mie des Inscriptions. Uis numer- 
ous writings include: Zorodstre (1844, 2d ed., 
1857) ; Notices sur les msoriptions en oarac- 
tkres cuniiformes de la collection ^ptgraphiquea 
de M Lottin de Laval ( 1859 ) , Elements d*4pi- 
graphie assyrienne: les Ventures cun^iformes, 
etc (1860, 2d ed., 1864), Les nwns propres 
assynensy etc (1861) , Inscriptions de Ham- 
mourahi, roi de Bahylone {XV le siccle avant 
J C ), etc (1863), with J Oppert, Inscriptions 
du revers de plaque du palais de Khorsahad, 
traduites sur le texte assynen (1865), Expos6 
des dldmcnts de la grammaire assyrienne 
(1868) , Les Achemcnides ct les inscriptions de 
la Perse (1872) , Le sylldbairc assynen (1873) ; 
Annales des rots d’ issyric, traduites et misses 
en ordre sur Ic texte assynen (1874) , Bahylonc 
et la Chaldee (1875), Documents jundiques de 
VAssyrie et dc la Chaldee (1877), with J 
Oppert, D6couvertes assyricnncs la hibliothcque 
du palais de A imve (1880), Empreintes de 
cachets assijro-chaldeens leleves au muscc hritan- 
niquc sur dts contrats d'lnieret prive (1883), 
Les pierres qravees de la haute Asie recherches 
sur la glyptujuc oricntale (part i, 1883, part ii, 
1885) , Les langucs perdues de la Perse ct de 
VAssyrie (1885, 1886), Nimve et Bahylone 

(1887), Les fausses antiquites dc VAssyrie et 
de la Chaldee (1888) , Les Ileteens (1891), with 
A H Sayre, Elements du syllahaire h^teens 
(1892) 

MENANTES, ma-nan't&s The pseudonym 
of Christian Friedrich Hunold (qv) 

MEN'APHON, or Camilla’s Alarm to 
Slumbeki>'c Eupiiues is uis Melancuolie 
Cell at Silexeura A story by Robert Greene, 
published undei the title Arcadia in 1589, the 
year before the publication of Sidney’s Arcadia 
It contains some of tlie author’s finest poems 

M^NABD, ma'nar', Miguel Braxamour 
(1805-56) A pioneer, boin of French parent- 
age at Laprairie, Lower C’anada At an early 
age he entered the service of a fur -trading com- 
pany at Detioit and afterward went to Missouii 
as an Indian trader for liis uncle He became 
a chief of the Shawnee Indians and gained much 
inlliience o^er other tubes About the year 1833 
he w'ent to Texas and engaged in trading with 
the Mexicans and Indians Ow’ing to Ins influ- 
ence ovei the Indians he was able, upon the 
revolt of the Texans, to prevent the Indians 
from assisting the Mexicans He was a mem- 
ber of the convention that declaied Texas inde- 
pendent, and afteiward served in the Congiess 
of that State In 1836 lie bought a square 
league of land that included most of the site 
of tile piesent city of Galveston and hecamc in 
efiTect the founder of that city 

MENASH^A. A city in Winnebago Co., Wis , 
93 miles by rail noith by west of Milw^aukee, on 
Lake Winnebago, at its outlet into the Fox 
River, on the United States government canal 
of the Fox and Wisconsin River Improvement 
and on the Chicago and Noith western, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, and the Minne- 
apolis, St Paul, and Sault Ste Mane railroads 
(Map Wisconsin, E 4) It has a public libraiy 
and there are paper mills, a w^oodenware factory, 
flour, saw, and woolen mills, machine shops, 
brickyards, and manufactories of lumbei piod- 
ucts Lake Winnebago is a popular summer 
resort Settled in 1847, Menasha was incorpo- 
rated first in 1874 The present government is 
administered under a charter of 1892, which 
provides for a mayor and a unicameral council. 


The city owns its water works and lighting 
plant Pop., 1900, 6589; 1910, 6081 
MENASSEH BEE ISBAEL, me-n5s^e 'ben 
iz'r&-el (1604-57). A Jewish writer and leader, 
born at Lisbon, Portugal. His family emi- 
grated to Holland, where he became a rabbi and 
w'here he established the first Hebrew press in 
that country. His reputation w^as w’^on by pub- 
lishing El conciliador (4 vols , 1632-51), and he 
became a director of a Jewish college An 
English translation of his tract, Esperanga dc 
Israel (Hope of Israel), appearing in 1650, 
markedly influenced English public opinion in 
behalf of the Jews In 1655 he visited London 
to urge the Conimonw^ealth government to grant 
to Jews right of residence in England Upon 
his arrival there he issued his Jlumble Ad- 
dresses to the Lord Protector, wdiich called 
forth Prynne’s Hhort Demurrer, The courts de- 
clared that there wras no law' forbidding the 
Jew's to return In 1656 Menasseh ben Israel 
published his brilliant refutation of calumnies 
against the Jews, \ indicice Judeeorum 

MENCIUS, meiFshfls (Latinized form of 
Chinese M£xo-ise oi Mung-tse) (c 371-287 
BC ). A Chinese sage, ranking next after Con- 
fucius in the estimation of the Chinese He 
was born about 371 nc (108 years after the 
death of Confucius), in the small Principality 
of Ts6u in the piesent Provinee of Shantung, 
at no gieat distance from the birthplace of 
Confucius As a youth he w'as knowm as M6ng 
K’o His father died wdien the future philoso- 
pher W'as only three years old The w'ldow’ 
gave the fatlieiless boy every attention, and in 
due course he w’ent to school, but does not seem 
at first to have been specially diligent or en- 
thusiastic in his studies It is said that he 
studied later w'lth the disciples of Tszfi-tse, the 
grandson of Confucius, and from them learned 
the doctrines of the master, of w'hom he became 
an enthusiastic admirer When he was 40 he 
appeared as a public teacher w'lth a large fol- 
low’ing of disciples Like Confucius, he moved 
about from state to state inculcatir; , expound- 
ing, and amplifying the Confucian teacning 
He W'as more courageous and outspoken than 
Confucius and was fearless in following his 
teachings to their logical consequences He 
taught that man s nature is good, though it may 
appear otherwise, and that all his vices and ail 
his misfortunes are due to evil influences from 
w'lthoiit Humanitv', i ighteou&ness, propriety, 
and know'ledge aie a^n natural to man as his four 
limbs. He condemned warfare and held that 
man should and need not fight, but should be 
benevolent, foi “the benevolent man has no 
enemy” He legarded w'ars as uniust in the 
mam, and an instigator of w'ars as a criminal 
What IS w'anted is a leturn to this original 
goodness, and this can be accomplished only by 
the rectification of the heart. He laid special 
stress on humanity and righteousness, one the 
complement of the other, as the tw'o main ele- 
ments in man’s moral being, humanity repie- 
senting the fullness of virtue in the individual 
and righteousness the due observance of all man 
ow'es to his fellow^ men “Humanity is internal,” 
he says, “righteousness external.” “There has 
never been a man trained to humanity who 
neglected his parents ; nor one who, having 
been trained to righteousness, made his 
sovereign an after consideration ” Mencius w^as 
well versed in historical, political, and economic 
questions, in which his view's were always 
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rational and the result of deep understanding. 
In politics he taught that government is from 
God, but IS for the people, whose welfare is of 
supreme importance, and he emphatically in- 
culcated the application of these two principles, 
humanity and ii^hteousness, to the conduct of 
lulers. And he did not hesitate to indicate the 
duty of the siil))ect in regard to the removal of 
oppiessive lulers or wicked men in high places, 
wlieii asked if a subject might put his soveieign 
to death “He who outrages the humanity 
proper to liis nature,” he said, “is called a 
lohbcr, he who outrages righteousness is called 
a ruHian The robber and the ruffian we call a 
meie fellow. I have heard of the cutting off of 
C’li6u-sin [the ferocious tyrant jand last Emperor 
of tlie Shang dvnasty, 1123 Bc], but I have 
not heard in his case of putting a sovereign to 
death”, — only a cruel monster, a mere fellow 
With Mencius the happiness of the people is the 
fiist essential, and loyalty to the sovereign, as 
taught by Confucius, of secondary importance 

Mencius died at 84, after passing the last 15 
years of his life in retirement, during which he 
edited the Book of History and the Book of 
Poeti y and prepared with the aid of some of his 
disciples a record of his sayings and of his 
conversations with the princes — a fact which 
may account foi their greater fullness as com- 
pared with those of Confucius It is the last of 
the Four Books which form the basis of the 
Confucian philosophy. He was buried near the 
present Isdu Hien, in Sliantung, where th(?re is 
a temple in his honor and where his descendants 
still dwell. It was not till the second century 
A D that his writings were fully studied and ap- 
preciated In 1083 he was created Duke of 
Tsdu, in 1088 he was admitted mto the Temple 
of Confucius as an Associate, and titles were 
conferred on his father and mother 

Bibliography. R^musat, Nouveaux melanges 
astatiqiics, vol 11 (Pans, 1829), Legge, Chinese 
Classics, \ol 11 (London, 1801), containing the 
Chinese text of the Mencian discourses, W'lth a 
translation in English, Critical Notes, Prolegom- 
ena, and a Life, Faber, Ene Staatslehere auf 
ethisclier Crundlage, oder Lchrheqriff des 
rhinestschen Philosophen Mencius (Elberfeld, 
1877), or Hutchinson’s translation. The Mvnd 
of Mencius (London, 1880) , Johnson, “China,” 
vol 11 , in Oriental Religions and their Relation 
to Universal Religion (Boston, 1878) ; Watters, 
A Guide to the Tablets in the Temple of Con- 
fucius (Shanghai, 1879) ; E. H Parker, Studies 
in Chinese Religions (London, 1910) ; Friedrich 
Hirtli, The Ancient History of China (New York, 
1911) 

MENDAf^A BE NEYBA, mAn-d^nya da 
na'f-ra, Alvaro de (1541-95) A Spanish navi- 
gator, born in Saragossa. He went to Peru in 
1565, and had resided some time at Lima when 
his uncle, Lope Garcfa de Castro, the Viceroy 
of the country, in 1567 put him in command of 
an expedition for purposes of discovery among 
the islands of the Pacific Among his dis- 
coveries was that of a group of islands which he 
named Solomon Islands, on the pretense of be- 
lieving that here Solomon obtained the gold 
used in the temple at Jerusalem. Returning to 
Lima in 1568, he circulated reports of the 
wealth of these islands, which led, 27 ^ears 
later, to an expedition for their colonization, of 
which he took the command. Sailing from 
Callao April 11, 1595, he discovered another 
group of islands, which he named the Marquesas, 


after the wife of the Viceroy of Peru, the 
Marchioness Mendoza. Other groups of islands 
were visited, but Mendafia died without liaving 
reached the end of his voyage Mendafia’s 
narrative of his expeditions is 111 the National 
Library at Pans This, wuth other contem- 
poraiy accounts of the expedition, is translated 
in the Hakluyt Society publications for 1901, 
edited by Loi'd Amheist of Hackney and Basil 
Thomson (2 vols , London, 1901) Consult also 
Justo Zaragoza, Ilistona del descuhrimiento de 
las regioncs australes (Madrid, 1876-82). 

ECENBAi^A ISBANBS. See Habquesas 
Islands. 

MENDE, m^xd The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Lozere, France, on the left bank of tlie 
Lot, 110 miles southwest of Lyons It is situ- 
ated at the foot of a cliff rising 1000 feet above 
the tow’n (Map France, S, H 4) Its catlie- 
dral of St Peter w’as founded in the fourteeiitli 
and rebuilt in the seventeenth century, \vith two 
towers, 280 and 210 feet high. In front of it 
stands a bronze statue of Pope Urban V, a 
native of the town The town has also seveial 
nuimal schools, a communal college, and a 
library. It is the seat of a bishop. Tlie chief 
industry is the manufacture of woolens, flan- 
nels, Beiges, and shalloons Pop (commune), 
1901, 7319; 1911, 7005 

MENDEANS, m?n-de'anz. See Christians. 

MEN^DEL, Gregor Johann (1822-84). An 
Austrian botanist He w'as bom at Heinzen- 
dorf, Austrian Silesia, and in 1843 entered the 
Augustinian Koniginkloster at Brunn He be- 
came a priest in 1847; studied at Vienna (1851- 
53) ; returned to the cloister, taught at Brunn, 
and became abbot While JMendel was teadier 
of natural science in the Brunn Realschule 
(1853-08) he w’as largely occupied with ex- 
periments in hybridization, with a view to ob- 
taining some evidence as to the laws of heredity. 
His results are discussed under Mendel’s Law 
(q V ) After 1873 Mendel’s duties as abbot at 
Brunn prevented further biological work. See 
Heredity 

MENDELEEV, my6n'dc-l6'yef, Dmitri 
Tvanovitcii (1834-1907). A Russian chemist, 
born in Tobolsk, Siberia. He graduated fiom 
the local Gymnasium and in 1850 entered the 
Institute of Pedagogy of St Petersburg, wliere 
he applied himself to the study of natural 
sciences In 1856 he was appointed docent at 
the University of St. Petersburg and in 1850-61 
he worked in Heidelberg and published a mono- 
graph On the Capillarity of Oases Shortly 
afteiward he published his Organic Chemistry 
He was made professor of chemistry at the St 
Petersburg Institute of Technology in 1863, and 
three years later at the university In 1871-75 
he made extensive studies on the compression of 
gases, embodied in his On the Elasticity of Gases. 
In 1876 he w’^as commissioned by the authorities 
to study the petroleum industry in Pennsilvania 
and the Caucasus His wrork on Aqueous Solu- 
tions (1886) was received bv chemists as a 
notable contribution to experimental chemistry, 
although his “theory of solutions,” according to 
which solvents invariably form chemical com- 
pounds with the substances dissolved in them, 
has been strongly criticized by physical chemists 
of the modern German school. As member of 
the Council of Commerce and Industries, Men- 
deleev was the champion of protection of home 
industries, and the policy of Russia in that 
direction dates practically from the publica- 
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tion of hi8 Tariff Elucidated (1890). He 
worked out the formula for the pyrocollodial 
smokeless powder, serviceable for all firearms, 
wlien Russia undertook to rearm her forces. In 
1893 he was made conservator of weights and 
measures in the new Chamber of Weights and 
Measures established in the Department of 
Finance 

His Elements of Chemistry (1st ed , 1868-70, 
3d Eng. trans from the 7th Russian ed , 1905 ) 
IS a standard work and has been translated into 
German and French, as well as English In it 
he first set forth his celebrated principle, later 
cmliodied in La Joi p^riodique des Sldments chi- 
migues (Pans, 1879), and now generally known 
as the periodic law (q.v ), viz.* “The properties 
of the elements, as well as the forms and pioper- 
ties of their compounds, are in periodic de- 
pendence on, or form a periodic function of, the 
atomic WTights of the elements ” This law en- 
ablerl Mendeleev to foretell the existence and 
even the jiroperties of several unknown elements, 
which have since been actually discovered. 
Mendeleev is also the author of an interesting 
hypotliesis on the nature of the universal ether 
eml)odied in Attempt touard a Chemical Con- 
ception of the Ether (Eng trans. New York, 
1M04) Ills scientific contributions (over 150), 
di'aling mostly with physical chemistry, have 
aj)]>eai«l in Geiinan and French scientific period- 
icals Consult T E Thorpe, Essays in Historical 
Chemistry (London, 190*2) 

MENDELISM. See Mendel’s Lawt 
MENDEL’S LAW. A law^ of heredity an- 
nounced in 1865 by Gregor Mendel (qv) in 
tlie Proceedings of the Natural History Society 
of Rrunn, under the title 1 ersuche uher Pflan- 
zenhyhriden It attracted no attention until 
1900, when it was brought to light simultane- 
ously by De Vries (Holland), Correns (Ger- 
man,^), and Tschermak (Austria), who were 
conducting genetic experiments w ith plants 
Tins law has now become the Avorking basis of 
most of the investigations in genetics Mendel 
chose for his experiments the garden pea (see 
Pisi’M), because the plants are growm easily, 
the generations are short, and the contrasting 
characters are sharp For example, in the vari- 
ous races the colors of the flowers arc purple, 
red, or wdiite; the mature seeds are smooth or 
W’rinkled, the stature of the diffeient races is 
either distinctly tall or pist as distinctly dwarf 
Hylirids were used because by this means the 
contribution of each parent could be recog- 
nized Mendel’s genius as an experimenter was 
indicated I'y the fact that, instead of studying 
the total results of inheritance through suc- 
cessive generations, he selected a single pair of 
contiasting characters, neglecting all other 
characters These contrasting characters were 
traced through a series of generations, and, 
sinc^e all behaved alike, Mendel was able to 
foimulate his general law' A single illustra- 
tion w'lll indicate the results obtained from all 
of the characters When purple-flowered and 
w'hite-flowered forms w'ere crossed, all of the 
hybrid progeny were purple-flowered. In genet- 
ics this first hybrid generation is caUed the 
generation. The disappearance of the white 
character in the Fi generation, followed by its 
reappearance in the next generation, led to the 
conclusion that the white character is present 
in all of the Fx individuals, but does not ex- 
press itself on account of the presence of the 
purple character; therefore, purple was said to 


be “dominant” over white, which was said to be 
“recessive.” Mendel’s law appears, however, in 
the behavior of the next generation (F^). In 
the Fs generation three kinds of individuals ap- 
pear in a definite ratio, which becomes evident if 
four individuals are selected as an illustration. 
One of the four is a pure purple individual, as 
shown by breeding true generation after geneia- 
tion, a second is a pure white individual, as 
show'n by subsequent breeding; while two of the 
four are purple individuals, but contain the 
white character as a recessive, as show'n by 
subsequent breeding, behaving simply like all 
of the individuals of the generation This 
ratio IS expressed in two different w'ays (1) 
by writing it 1:2:1, thus indicating the oc- 
currence and proportion of the three kinds of 
individuals; or (2) by WTiting it 3 1, w'hich 

in the experiment cited indicates that there are 
three purple individuals to one white one Of 
course this latter expression does not show that 
there arc two kinds of purple individuals In 
general Mendel’s law’' is often described as show'- 
ing that hybrids “split” into the definite ratio 
3 1 Involved in the law', how'ever, is the idea 

of “unit cliaracters,” which means that char- 
acters retain their individuality, being trans- 
mitted intact and not blending with • other 
characters When two chai actors are mutually 
exclusive, one of them is always “dominant” 
over the other, which is then said to be “re- 
cessive ” Mendel’s explanation of this behavior 
of unit characters is that paired cliaracters re- 
ceived from the two paients are segregated in 
the germ cells (eggs and sperms) of the prog- 
eny, so that eacli germ cell contains only one 
of the characters In such a case theie would 
be tw'O kinds of eggs and sperms, and the 
chance of mating is expressed by the Mendelian 
ratio For example, an egg of the pea in the 
experiment cited could contain either the purple 
character 01 the wdiite character, but not both; 
ie, tw'o contiasting cliaracters are mutually 
exclusive in the g(*rm cells The most funda- 
mental feature, therefoi e. of Mendel’s law* is 
the theory of tlie so-called “purity of the germ 
cellb” in refeience to characters. Consult* 
William Dateson, Mendel's Principles of Hered- 
ity (New’ York, 1909) , R. H Lock, Recent 
Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity, 
and Evolution (ib, 1906 new' ed , 1910); R. 
(’ Punnett, Mendehsm (3d ed , ib , 1911); A. 
D. Darbishire, Breeding and the Mendelian Dis- 
eorcry (ib, 1911) See Breeding, Heredity; 
ITybridity 

MENDELSSOHN, men'drl-son, Moses ( 1729- 
86) A German ])hilosopher of Jew'isli parent- 
age He was boin Sept 6. 1729, at Dessau 
From bis father, a schoolmaster and scribe, he 
received his first education, and in his thir- 
teenth year proceeded to Berlin, w'here, amid 
very indigent circumstances, he contrived to 
learn Latin and modern languages and to apply 
himself to the study of philosophy After many 
years of comparative poverty he became part 
lieir to a rich silk manufacturer, vi'hose children 
he had educated. The intimate friend of men 
like Lessing — ^w'hose Eathan der Wetse had its 
prototype in him — Sulzer, and Nicolai, he con- 
tributed in a vast degree to the mitigation of 
the brutal prejudices against the Jew’s On the 
otlier hand, he broadened the outlook of his own 
coreligionists He died Jan. 4, 1786 His prin- 
cipal works are: Pope, ein Metaphysiker (1755), 
with Lessing; Brief e uher die Empfindungen 
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(1755) ; Veher die Evidenz m den meta- 
physiaohen Wtssenschaften; Phadon, Oder uher 
die Vnsterhlichkeit der Seele (1767) ; Jerusalem, 
Oder iihcr religiose Macht und Judenthum 
(1783); Morgenstunden (1785) His works 
have been collected and edited by G B. Mendels- 
sohn (7 vols, Leipzig, 1843-45) Consult: 
Hensel, Die Familie Mendelssohn (9th ed , Ber- 
lin, 1898; Eng trans , London, 1882); Kaysor- 
ling, Moses Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1882) ; Ritter, 
Mendelssohn und Lessing (Berlin, 1886) , Des- 
sauer, Der deutsche Plato (ib, 1879) , Galestem, 
Moses Mendelssohn und die deutsche Msthetih 
(Konigsberg, 1904). His philosophy was of a 
rather suyjorficial popular sort, whose aim was 
to find good reason for opinions currently re- 
garded as correct 

MENDELSSOHN-BABTHOLDY, menMel- 
86n-bar-t61'di, Felix (1809-47). A famous Ger- 
man composer He was born at Hamburg, Feb 
3, 1809, the son of Abraham Mendelssohn and 
Leah Salomon The latter’s brother, after em- 
bracing Christianity, assumed the name Bar- 
tholdy, which the Mendelssohns then added to 
their family name The family was wealthy 
and highly refined Felix’s grandfather was the 
celebrated Moses Mendelssohn ( q v ) His chil- 
dren A’ere bi ought up in the Protestant faith 
Felix received piano instruction first from his 
mother, afterward Ludwig Berger became his 
teacher His instructor in counterpoint and 
musical composition was Zelter, and the finish- 
ing touches to his skill as a pianist were given 
by IMoscheles His eldest sister, Fanny, shared 
this instruction 

Mendelssohn began to compose liefore he was 
12 years of age, and also showed great taste 
in drawing, and w^as rapid, yet accurate, in his 
general studies Notwithstanding his remark- 
able achievements for one so young, his educa- 
tion continued on broad lines Much of the 
charm which he exerted through life w^as due 
to his combining with musical genius the tastes 
of a man of high culture When 11 years old he 
paid a visit to Goethe, w’ho w’as delighted not 
only wuth hia musical accomplishments but with 
his modesty and refinement 

The home of the Mendelssohns was the centre 
of a cultured circle At the Sunday concerts 
which were given there the most eminent people 
residing 01 visiting in Berlin were met — ^musi- 
cians like Weber, Spohr, Paganini, Liszt, Scliu- 
mann; painters like Ingres, Vernet, Verboeck- 
hoven, Kaulbach; singers like Lablache, Grisi, 
Pasta, and in addition to these, actors, sculp- 
tors, poets, and scientists, among the latter the 
Huinlioldts, Bunsen, and Jakob Grimm. One 
can imagine the rich life which unfolded itself 
within such a circle and its infiuence upon 
Felix’s development. One of the intimates of 
the circle was Hensel, the portrait painter, w’ho 
married Fanny, herself scarcely inferior to Felix 
at the piano. Notwithstanding his pronounced 
musical gifts, Felix’s father, in order to make 
sure that he was acting wisely in the choice of 
a musical caieer, took him in 1825 to Cherubini 
in Pans. After examining several of the boy’s 
compositions, Cherubini gave an affirmative 
answer In the same year Mendelssohn com- 
posed his octet (Opus 20). In February, 1827, 
ins Midsummer NighPs Dream overture was 
played at Stettin and was received with great 
applause. April of the same year saw the pro- 
duction of his opera. The Wedding of Camacho, 
in Berlin, but it was not a success. 


In 1828 he composed his overture to Goethe’s 
poem, A Calm Sea and a Happy Voyage; and a 
letter from Fanny, Dec 8, 1828, to his friend, 
the poet Klingemann, refers to his composition 
of Songs unthout Words One of Mendelssohn’s 
finest achievements, the first performance since 
Bach’s death of the St Matthew Passion, took 
place in Berlin in 1829 The greatest difficulties 
had to be overcome, not the least being the in- 
diffeience of musicians and public, but Mendels- 
sohn brought the affair to a triumphant issue, 
and thus gave the first impetus to the great 
Bach revival through which that composer at 
last obtained due recognition In April, 1829, 
Mendelssohn made the first of several visits to 
England, wdiere Ins former teacher, Moschcles, 
w’as settled He w'as well received socially, and 
his concert appeal ances both as pianist and com- 
posei were highly successful He made a tour 
of Scotland and visited the Hebrides During 
a Msit to the ruined palace of Holyrood, w’lth 
its traditions of Queen Mary, he hit upon the 
beginning of his Scotch Symphony , and his trip 
to the islands inspired his Hebrides 01 FinqaVs 
Cave oveiture The geim of his Reformation 
Symphony also dates from this time I he 
Scotch Symphony, how'ever, w'as not completed 
until many years later, having its fust pei- 
formance in Leipzig, in March, 1842, and in Lon- 
don at a Philharmonic concert in June of the 
same vear 

In 18.30 he declined an offered pi ofessorshij) of 
music in the University of Berlin, and in the 
same vear he traveled to Italv In Rome he 
began one of his most imjiortant w^oiks, the can- 
tata to Goethe’s First Walpurgis Right, and in a' 
letter to Fanny, dated from Ronn*, in FtOiiuary, 
1831, he WTites that the Italian Symphony is 
making great progiess After various travels,, 
including visits to Pans and London, where his 
appearances again were liiglilv successful, he 
accepted an invitation to conduct a music festi- 
v'al at Dusseldorf This led to his taking, in 
1833, the j)ost of musical director of the citv, 
where he remained, quickening the musical life 
of the place and engaging in the composition of 
the greater pait of his oratorio of St Paul, 
until 1835, when he became conductor of tlie 
famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig Here 
Ills activity was of the utmost importance He 
not only brought the orclieatra to a high state 
of jierfection, liut lie was chiefly instrumental 
in the founding of the Leipzig Conservatory 

His oratorio of St Paul was brought out 
at the Ijow’er Rhenish Musical Festival (qv), 
at Dusseldorf, under his owm direction, in Mav, 
1836 In 1837 he married C^^cile Jean-Renaud, 
the daughter of a Frencli clergyman in Frank- 
fort. Tlie union was a most liapjiv one Dur- 
ing his incumbency at Leipzig lie made frequent 
tours, and in 1841 went, at the invitation of 
Frederick William IV, to Berlin, and at his 
instigation composed the music to (Edipus, 
(Fdipus Colonos, and Antigone; Athalie, and 
the rest of his music to the Midsummer \ighVs 
Dream Late in 1842 he returned to Leipzig 
Previously during that year he had visited Eng- 
land for the sev^enth time, and bv invitation had 
played for Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort at Buckingham Palace In 1844 he was 
again in England, and in August, 1846, brought 
out with overvvlielmmg success at the Birming- 
ham festival his oratorio Elijah, In 1847 the 
sudden death of his beloved sister Fanny came 
as a great shock to him, and his system, weak- 
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ened by overwork, succumbed. In September, 
in Leipzig, while listening to his own recently 
composed Song, he swooned away. Nerv- 

ous prostration followed, and on November 4 
he died. 

Probably no composer ever was so feted during 
his lifetime or lost so much ground after his 
death as Mendelssohn. He was the idol of the 
public and a large circle of friends In England 
his popularity amounted to a Mendelssolin wor- 
ship Ills music, polished like himself, peifect 
in form, melodious, easily understood, and not 
too difficult technically, immediately became 
popular in concert and drawing rooms It pre- 
sented no problems and solved none He was, as 
a rule, a rapid producer, the music to Antigone 
was composed in 11 days But the very quality 
which made his music attain such immediate 
popularity, a certain superficial prettiness, has 
caused much of it to be laid aside His ora- 
torios are still given, and the Elijah especially 
holds its own, the violin concerto is an admi- 
rable composition , the Midsummer Xiqhfs Dream 
overture has fairylike grace, certain Songs with- 
out Words and the 1 ariations serieuse^ have a 
definite value in the pianoforte curriculum, and 
several of his choral works are highly valued 
But the bulk of his product, including his fine 
s^mphonles, is less and less heard of. As a 
conductor, liis attitude tow aids new departures 
was not friendly Wagner’s Tannhauser over- 
ture he played at a Gewandhaus concert “as a 
warning example ” But for Bach and the ap- 
preciation of Beetho\en’s later works he did 
much 

Bibliography. A Beissmann, Mendelssohn, 
sein Leben und seine Werkc (Berlin, 1867) , 

F Hiller, Mendelssohn, Letters and Recollections 
(London, 1874), W. A Lampadius, Life of 
Mendelssohn (Eng trans by Gage, London, 
1876; new ed , New Yoik, 1911), a standard 
work, Ilensid, The Mendelssohn Family, 1729- 
ItS)7, from Letters and Journals, Eng trans. by 
Call Klingemanii (New York, 1881), W S 
Rock^tro, Mendelssohn, “Great Musicians Senes” 
(Lrmdon, 1890, new’ ed , New York, 1911), an 
excellent short life, J C. Hadden, Life of Men- 
delssohn (I-(Ondoii, 1903) , E Wolff, Mendels- 
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MENDELSSOHN SCHOLABSHIF. The 

most \aluuble musical prize in Great Britain, 
which entitles its holder to a course of study 
abioad The movement for founding such a 
scholarship began in 1848, when the pioceeds 
from a performance of Elijah were set aside for 
the purpose. In 1856 the first scholar, Arthur 
Sullnan, ivas elected Ihe capital has been 
gradually added to until the annuity now con- 
sists of about $500 There is also a Mendels- 
sohn scholarship in Berlin, wdiose value is about 
$720, half of which is awarded to composers and 
half to virtuosos 

MENDENHALL, men^en-h^l, George (1814- 
74). An American physician. He w’as born at 
Sliai on. Pa ; graduated Ph D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1835; and in 1843 
established himself in Cincinnati, where he 
specialized in obstetrics In Miami Medical Col- 
lege he served as professor of obstetrics and as 
dean In 1870 he w’as president of the American 
Medical Association He was the author of 
Medical Students* Vade-Mecum (1852). 

MENDENHALL, Thomas Corwin (1841- 
1024). An American physicist, born near Hano- 
verton, Ohio. He receiv^ a common-school edu- 
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cation, became professor of physics and me- 
chanics in the Ohio State University in 1873, 
and in 1878 accepted the chair of physics in 
the Imperial University at Tokyo, Japan. His 
labors there were later incorporated into the 
government meteorological system; and his in- 
terest in the phenomena of earthquakes led him 
to help found the Tokyo Seismological Society 
Returning to Ohio State University in 1881 as 
professor of physics, he developed the State 
weather service Three years later he was called 
to the United States Signal Service at Washing- 
ton In 1886 he w’as appointed president of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind • 
in 1889 he became superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and in 1894- 
1901 he was president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute In 1889 he served as presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and in 1911 he was deco- 
rated w’lth the Order of the Sacred Treasure of 
Japan He made several important contribu- 
tions to physical science and is the author of 
.4 Century of Electricity (1887) 

MENDENHALL, Walter Curran (1871- 
) An American geologist, boin at Marl- 
boro, Stai k Co , Ohio lie graduated from Ohio 
Normal University in 1895 and studied at Har- 
vard (1896-97) and at the University of Heidel- 
berg (1899-1900) On the United States Geo- 
logical Survey he served as assistant (1894-96), 
assistant geologist (1896-1901), and geologist 
after 1901 In 1907-10 he had charge of the 
ground-w’ater invc'stigations of the United 
States and in 1910 he became chief of the Land 
Classification Board The results of his w’oik 
in various States and in Alaska and Haw’aii 
were published in goxeinriient reports and bulle- 
tins and in contributions to the scientific press 

MENDEBES, m#nMer-ez The modern name 
of the Micander (q\ ), a rivei of Asia Minoi. 

MENDES, maN'dib', Catulle (1841-1909). 
A French poet, novelist, and playwright, born 
in Bordeaux He founded (1859) the Rei'ue 
Fantaisiste, devoted to the interests of the Par- 
nassian poetic group In 1866 he w’as mariied 
to Judith Gautier (qv), but they soon sepa- 
rated His Fo6sies appeared m 1872 (new ed , 
3 vols , 1892), and Les braises du cendrier 
(1900) IS also verse Although accomplished 
and versatile as a poet, Mendes packed the in- 
spiration that w ould have jilaced him with 
Copp^ or Sully Prudhomme Among his novels 
are Histoires d'amour (1868), Le roi merge 
(1880), the best known, M ephistophela (1890) ; 
ilog (1896). His plays include* La part du 
roi (1872); Les freres d'armes (1873); La 
juetiee (1878), Le femme de Tdbarin (1887), 
MM^e (1898), La reine Fiammette (1898), 
Scarron (1904), Glatigny (1906); Satnie- 
Th^rese (1906), in wdiich Sarah Bernhardt ap- 
peared w’lth success Definitive collections of 
his plays appeared as Theatre en prose and 
Th^dtre en x>er8 (both 1908) He wrote li- 
brettos for Chabrier’s Gwendoline, Hahn’s Car- 
melite (1902), Erlanger’s Le fils de Vdtoile 
(1904), and Massenet's Ariane (1906) and 
Bacchus (1909). In criticism he published 
Richard Wagner (1886); L*Art au th^dtre 
(1896-1900), Le mouvement podtique, 1867- 
1900 (1903) 

MENDES LEAL, m&NMgsh l&-liP, Jos£ da 
Silva (1820-86) A Portuguese dramatist, 
statesman, and diplomat, born at Lisbon. He 
produced a number of plays which have been 
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very successful The following are the best: Oa 
doua renegadoa (1839); Egaa Montz (1861); 
Madre Silva (1847); A pohre da^ ruiruia 
(1846); Oa homena de marmore (1854); Oa 
homena de onro (1855) , Pedro (1857) ; A eacala 
aoctal (1858) , and especially the comedies 0 
t%o Andr6 que vem do Brazil (1855) and Receita 
para atrar aaudalea ( 1857 ) He became a mem- 
ber of the Portuguese Academy (1845) and was 
director of the National Libiary (1850-67). As 
early as 1851 he was elected to Parliament, 
served twice as Minister of State, was elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies in 1868, 
and was raised to the peerage in 1871, after 
which he entered the diplomatic service Con- 
sult A. Romero Ortiz, J^a hteratura portuguesa 
en el aiqlo XIX (Madrid, 1869) 

IMEENDES-FIETO, mfLN'd6sh-peN't6, Feenao. 
See Pinto, Ffenao Mendes. 

MENDI. See Semang 

XENDIBUBU, men'dS-B(KJ'roo, Manuel de 
(1805-85) A Peiuvian statesman and his- 
torian, born in Lima He was educated at the 
University of San Marcos When the move- 
ment for independence reached Peru, he joined 
the patriot army as color sergeant in 1821 As 
lieutenant he distinguished himself in various 
battles, and after the conclusion of the Avar w^as 
made captain (1830) and by 1851 had reached 
the rank of general. In 1831 he aa’es sent on 
special missions to Brazil and Spam. From 
1834 to 1870 he Avas employed in the govern- 
ment service, filling siiccessiA’ely the positions 
of prefect of A-arious departments, holding the 
portfolios of (rovernmont. Treasury, Foreign Re- 
lations, and War and Marine, serving as deputy 
in congress. Vice President of tlie Constituent 
Assembly, and Minister of Peru to England, to 
Bolivia, and to Chile In 1870 he yas placed 
in charge of the School of Arts and Trades at 
Lima During Ins long and actiA^e political 
career he found time for writing and historical 
study. His Diccionario hiatdnco-hingrdfiro del 
Peru (1874-85) is a monumental AAork based 
upon manuscript sources, existing in the Archn’^o 
Nacional de Lima, AAdiich lie reorganized, and is 
invaluable for tlie study of Peruvian history, 
especially during the colonial epoch 

MENDICANCY (fiom mendicant, from Lat. 
mendicana, pies p. of mendicare, to bt»g, from 
mcndicita, poor) The practice of begging A 
beggar is one who seeks to get his living, in 
whole or in pait, hy soliciting alms The word 
“beggar” is probably derived from the Beghards, 
a religious order of the Middle Ages correspond- 
ing to a similar order among women, the 
Beguines ( q v ) . Small communities of the 
Bcguines still exist in Belgium 

In piimitive societies beggars have little 
chance for existence Whenever and AAdierever a 
surplus results from labor, there appears a class 
of the economically unfit ready and anxious to 
live as parasites on the labor of others If, 
through the influence of religion or other causes, 
almsgiving comes to be looked upon as a virtue, 
mendicants will rapidly increase Such a condi- 
tion existed in Europe in the hliddle Ages, and 
beggais became so numerous that they threat- 
ened to overrun the Continent The Church 
inculcated almsgiving and emphasized it as a 
means of obtaining future happiness '’PTie great 
success of the orders of the begging friars, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Au- 
gustinians, encouraged begging among the laity 
Meantime there was a gradual development of 


monasteries, hospitals, guilds, and private benev- 
olence, entirely independent of each other, yet 
all giving alms, and this Avithout any thought 
of investigation as to the worthiness of the 
recipient. 

In 1349 England began to forbid begging. 
France followed in 1350, and later some of the 
German towns, as Esslingen (1384) and Bruns- 
wick (1400). Such legislation was of little 
effect. During the fifteenth century the idea 
gradually gained ground that the able-bodied 
poor must be set at work The adoption of this 
view invoh’^ed the overthrow of the old theory 
of almsgiving, and it Avas steadily opposed by 
the Cliui ch 

The sixteenth century marks a great change 
Luther said that one of the most crving needs 
of Christian countries was the prohibition of 
begging, and measures to this effect introduced 
in the “Regulation of the Common Cheat” 
became the basis for subsequent reforms Under 
the influence of Zwingli, Zurich prohibited 
begging in 1525 The Catholic Vives Avrote Dc 
Suhientione Pnuperum (Bruges, 1526), which 
led to the breakdoAvn of tlie old svstem in 
Catholic Europe, in tlie north at least, for in 
Spam, through the influence of the Dominican 
monk Soto, the piohibition aaus not decreed, and 
Italy has only partially forbidden the custom 

German V after the' Thirty Years’ War made 
more stringent regulations, but the various 
states Avere not in harmony, and the root of tlie 
e\ul was not reached Frankfort (1620), Anhalt 
(1770), Hesse (1777) forbade begging entirely 
Hamburg folloAA’^ed in 17S8 and foibade also 
cifts to beggars Here was intro<luced more 
effectiA’c inA^estigation of the individual cases, 
and other cities copied the plan By 1791 it is 
reported that open begging liad been stoppi'd 
Tlie general German laAv is that vagabonds 
(Landstreicher — ^best translated “tramps”) may 
be imprisoned Beggars, those who ask alms 
either in person or through letters, may be put 
to hard AA-ork In some of the states appeals foi 
assistance may not be published in the papers 
Avithout special permission. BaA’aria made a 
statistical inA’estigation of mendicancy botAAeen 
1870 and 1880 AAdiich shoAA'cd that some 20,000 
persons AA^ere conAUcted each year In Savon A', 
betAA’een 1880 and 1887, of those convicted 47 i>er 
cent were Saxons, 42 7 from other German 
states, and 10.3 foieigners In many toAvns 
there is a Verein gegen Verarmung und Bettelei 

France forbade mendicancy in 1566, but the 
efforts made to enforce the law were ineffective 
In 1627 it was ordered that beggars be im- 
pressed into the navy Later, beggars AA’cre 
commanded to leave Paris under penalty of be- 
ing sent to the galleys After the Revolution, 
hoAvever, penal colonies, d^pfits de mendicity, 
AA’cre established 

Italy prohibited bogging in 1865, but local 
authorities may issue permits (permissi di men- 
dicare), and begging, licensed or not, abounds, 
particularly in the southern provinces 

The practice has also been prohibited in other 
countries — Denmark (1789,1803, 1860), Norway 
(1863), Russia (1864), Sweden (1885) In 
Mohammedan lands, where almsgiving is still a 
religious obligation, beggars abound 

England in 1536 decreed that an able-bodied 
beggar should be Avhipped for the first offense, 
have his ears cropped for the second, and be 
executed as a felon and common enemy for the 
third. In 1547 he aa'rs to be branded and be- 
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come the slave of any one who would care for 
him for two years. In the Act of 1536 “common 
and open doles” were prohibited, and the parish 
authorities instructed to care for the worthy 
poor The ‘civic authorities were still trying 
various schemes. Oxford had four “bedells of 
the beggars” who “took a ward every Friday to 
gather the devotion of the houses” and on other 
days “daily the streets to walk, to look wdiat 
other beggars or vagabonds do come into 
the city and then to give notice to the con- 
stables ” In Southampton in 1540 a “master of 
beggars” with a silver gilt badge and small an- 
nual fee IS mentioned York (1538) decided 
that “from henceforth no Headbeggars shall be 
chosen,” and by the end of the reign of Elizabeth 
the other towns had followed her example In 
1502 compulsory labor was made possible In 
1601 came tlie famous poor law of Elizabeth (43 
Eliz , c 2 ) which emphasized the necessity for 
work, 1676 marked the establishment of the 
first workliouse at Bristol, and with these 
changes the modern system is inaugurated Yet 
begging was not abolished, and in Scotland (see 
The \nti(jna)y, Walter Scott) in the early part 
of the nineteenth centurv the Bedesmen or Blue 
downs were licensed The present English law 
IS that of 1824 Habitual begging is a criminal 
offense, jtunishahle m a summary manner, i e , 
without trial by jury (See Vagrant ) For 
tlie first offense one may be committed as “idle 
and disordeily” to one month at hard labor; for 
tlie second offense as a “rogue and vagabond” 
for three months, for a third as an “incorrigible 
^agahond” for one year One who solicits 
charitalile contributions by lying letters, false 
wTitings, or any other cheat is liable to punish- 
ment for obtaining money under false pretenses 
(q v ). If begging be accompanied by thieats of 
violence, it may subject the offender to punish- 
ment for robbery ( q v ) . 

In the United States mendicancy has been 
looked upon as bad and is generally forbidden 
The laws have been very leniently enforced and 
in many places aie almost dead letters Only 
one State, Massachusetts, has provided a farm 
colony to wdiich beggars may be sent and made 
to woik In some cities energetic steps are be- 
ing taken in make begging unprofitable, and 
special .ittention is being paid to parents who 
send young children out to beg, or wdio cover 
their begging by pretense of selling odds and 
ends 

The experience of all countries has shown that 
mendicancy wull thrive w'herever indiscniiiinate 
almsgiving prevails In modern society it may 
jiractically be stopped if steps are taken to care 
properly for the worthy poor and to compel 
others to work or else go hungry 

For an account of tlie general development of 
the care of the poor, see Pauperism See also 
Charity Organization Society, Labor Col- 
onies, Social Debtor Classes, Tramps 
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R. Henderson, Introduction to the Study of 
Dependents and Defective Classes (Boston, 
1901 ) ; Louis Riviere, Mendiants et vagabonds 
(Paris, 1902) ; Camille Roiff, De Vinstitution 
das d4p6ts de mendicitS et de ses r^sultats (ib., 
1912), G and J Berry, Le vagabondage et la 
mendicity en Russia, en Allemagne, en Hollande, 
en Belgique, dans les 4tats scandinaves et dans 
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MEN^DICANTS. See Augusttnians ; Car- 
melites*, Dominicans; Franciscans 

MENDOCINO, m€n'd6-se^n0. Cape See Cafe 
Mendocino 

MENDO'TA. A city in La Salle Co., Ill , 83 
miles w^est of Chicago, on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy, the Chicago, Mihvaukee, and 
St Paul, and the Illinois Central railroads 
(Map* Illinois, F 2) It has a public library, 
Blackstone and Lincoln sc'hools, and manufac- 
tories of machinery, agricultural implements, 
water-tank heaters, etc The w’ater works and 
sewage system are ow ned by the city Pop , 
1900, .3736. 1910, 3806 

MENDOTA, Lake One of the so-called 
“Four Lakes” (q.v ) of Wisconsin 

MENDOZA, meii-do'sa A province of Ar- 
gentina, comprising 16 departments, situated in 
the western part of the Republic and bounded on 
the north by the ProMnee of San Juan, on the 
east by San Luis, on the soutli and southeast by 
the territories of La Pampa and Nequen, and on 
the w^est by Chile (Map Argentina, F 5) Its 
aiea is estimated at 56,517 square miles The 
western portion is occupied by the slope of the 
Andes Range, w^hicli rises on "the boundary to a 
height of over 22,000 feet in Mount Aconcagua 
Several lofty passes, including the famous and 
most frequented Uspallata, lead from the prov- 
ince into Chile Tlie eastern portion, from the 
foothills of the Andes to the border, is divided 
into two regions by the Rio Diamante Tliat to 
the north is dry and and, and that to the south 
consists of a well-watered grassy plain The 
principal rivers are the Mendoza, Diamante, 
Tunuyan, and Atuel The climate in the Andean 
legion is cold, in tlie southeast temperate, and 
in the northeast hot Owung to climatic condi- 
tions, irrigation is necessary in many paits of 
the province The most important industry is 
vine culture and the production of wine, wdiich 
IS carried on chiefly in the Andean region 
Agriculture and stock raising are carried on in 
the eastern section Barley, fruits, hemp, wheat, 
corn, and lucern are tlie chief agricultural prod- 
ucts. Cattle, hides, and w’ool are important 
exports The extensive mineral deposits consist 
of coal, gold, silver, copper, and lead There are, 
also, many mineial springs. The province has 
a national college, a normal school, and 286 
primary schools The Trans-Andean Railw^ay 
crosses the northern part of the province Pop", 
1912, 247,848 Capital, Mendoza. 

MENDOZA. The capital of the Province 
of Mendoza, Argentina, situated at the eastern 
base of the Andes, 647 miles west of Buenos 
Aires, on the Trans-Andean Raihvay (Map: 
Argentina, F 4). The towm is w*ell built and 
has beautiful drives and parks. It has a na- 
tional college, an agricultural institute, normal 
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schools for both sexes, and a street railway It 
is the chief centre of trade between Argentina 
and Chile Pop., 1913 (est ), 60,000. Mendoza 
was founded in 15G0. Here San Martin or- 
ganized the army w^ith which he won the in- 
dependence of Chile. In 1861 a severe earth- 
quake destroyed the city and killed 10,000 
people. Consult V. Letelier, Apuntes sobre el 
terremoto de Mendoza (Santiago de Chile, 
1907), and V Blasco Ibanez, Argentina y sus 
Grandezcbs (Madrid, 1910) 

MENDOZA, m^n-do^tha, Anna de, Peincess 
OF Kboli See Ebou 

MENDOZA, Antonio de. Count of Tendilla 
(c 1485-1552). A Spanish administrator, boin 
in Granada He was a member of an illustrious 
family and became a great favorite with the 
Emperor Charles V Constant quarrels in New' 
Spam between the Governor, the nobility, and 
the Audiencia (tlie commission representing the 
Emperor) led to the determination to appoint in 
each territory a personal representative of the 
Emperor’s authority, and Mendoza was ap- 
pointed the first Viceroy of New" Spam He ar- 
rived there m 1535 With him be brought a 
printing press on which w’as printed the next 
year La escala de San Juan Climoca, the first 
book printed in Mexico A mint w’as established 
the same year, schools and hospitals were built, 
and a college was founded The bleed of sheep 
W'as improved, silk culture was encouiaged, and 
better methods of agriculture w'ere introduced 
An expedition under Vflsquez de Coronado w'as 
sent to discover the mythical city of C’fbola and 
the no less mythical Quivira, and explored much 
of what IS now New Mexico and Colorado In 
1542 a formidable insurrection of the Indians, 
called the Mixton War, was suppressed Meu- 
doza was not able to carry into effect the pio- 
hibition of further enslavement of the fndians, 
but succeeded better than might have been ex- 
pected In 1550 he was appointed A^iceroy of 
Peru He was an amiable but dignified and ]ust 
man, a sti iking contrast to many of the Spanish 
rulers 

MENDOZA, Diego Hubtado de (1503-75). 
A Spanish statesman and man of letters, born 
at Granada Trained at Salamanca for the 
Church, he entered instead upon a military 
career and passed through tlie Italian campaigns 
of Charles V The latter sent him as Ambassa- 
dor to Venice (1539), whence he passed (1547) 
to Siena as the Imperial Governor He had 
(1545) represented his Imperial master at the 
Council of Trent, and in 1549 he W'ent to Home 
to carry out Charles’s policy of bullying the 
papacy In 1554 he returned to Spain As a 
poet, Mendoza has left compositions m the older 
conventional Spanish manner and some that 
show the influence of his classical attainments, 
he gained greatest repute in his own time, how- 
ever, as one of the leaders in the movement 
which accomplished the Italianizing of Spanish 
lyric poetry. Mendoza’s prose work of the most 
importance is his Guerra de Granada, dealing 
with an insurrection of the Moors His ac- 
quaintance w'lth Arabic equipped him admirably 
for the performance of this historical task, but 
his outspoken honesty prevented the appearance 
of a complete edition of the work until 1730, for 
the editions of Madrid (1610) and Lisbon 
(1627) are defective. Competent scholars no 
longer accept the attribution to him of the 
Laeartllo de Tormea Morel-Fatio in a recent 
study points out some grave defects of style. 


even in the much praised Guerra de Granada, 
and questions the right of Mendoza to be con- 
sidered the sole author thereof. Consult his 
verse in vol. xxxii of the Bibhoteca de autores 
espanoles (Madrid, 1854) and, in vol xxi of 
that same collection (ib, 1852), an edition of 
the Guerra de Granada,; J D Fesenmair, D, 
Hurtado de Mendoza, ein spamscher Humanist 
des ISten Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1882) , A. 
Semin y Alonso, D, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
apiintes htogrdfico-ct iUoos (Granada, 1886) ; 
Foulche-Delbosc, in the Revue Ilispaniquc, vols. 
1 , 11 (Pans, 1894-95); Alfred Morel-Fatio, 
“Quelques remarques sur I^ Guerre de Grenade 
de D Diego Hurtado de Mendoza,” in {nnuaire 
de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, 1914-15 ( ib , 
1914). 

MENDOZA, Inigo L6pez de, Mabqu1<:s of 
San'iili.a\a See Santillana, Inigo, Lopez de 
Mendoza, Mabqu^s de 

MENDOZA, Juan GonzAlez de (c 1540- 
1617) A Spanish prelate, born at Toledo He 
joined the army, but after some years lesigned 
to enter the Oidei of St Augustine In 1580 
he was sent by Philip II to (’lima, where he 
spent three ;vears in gaining information as to 
the politics, commerce, and customs of the coun- 
tiy He spent two years m Mexico befoie rc- 
tuining to Spam He was afterward Bishop of 
the Lipan Islands, of Chiapas, and of PojidvJn, 
wheie he died He pulilislied an account of his 
observations in C’hina in a work entitled If i.s- 
toria dc las cosas mas notables, ritos y costuni- 
bres del gran rajno dc la China (1580) An 
English translation b\ 11 Parke appealed in 
1588 and w'as lepiinted hy the Ilakluvt Society 
in two volumes, edited by Sir George T Staun- 
ton, Bart (London, 1853-54) 

MENDOZA, Pedro de (c 1487-1537) A 
Spanish explorer He* was of a noble familv 
high in the favor of the Emperor Charles V In 
1529 he offered to explore South America at liis 
own expense and establish colonies lie was 
made militarv governor of all the teriitor\ be- 
tw'een the Bio de la Plata and tlie Strait of 
Magellan, and the Emperor gave 2000 ducats 
and advanced 2000 more on the condition that 
within two vears Mendoza should tiansport 1000 
colonists, build roads into the interior, and 
build three forts He w'as to ha\e half the treas- 
uie of the cliiefs killed and nine-tenths of the 
ransom The office of Oo\ernor w'as also made 
hereditary. In 15.14 w'lth a considerable fleet he 
set sail, but a terrible tempest scattered it off 
the coast of Brazil Here his lieutenant, Osorio, 
was assassinated, according to some authorities 
by the orders of Mendoza himself because of 
suspected disloyalty Mendoza sailed Uf) tlie 
Rio de la Plata and founded Buenos Aires m 
1535 Pestilence broke out, and the natives be- 
came un friend Iv. His brother Diego, who led a 
force against the hostile tribes, w'as killed w'lth 
three-fourths of his men A general conspiracy 
of the natives w'as formed, and the city w'as cap- 
tured and burned Another brother, Gonzalo, 
arrived with reenforcements and founded the 
city of Asuncidn in Paraguay in 1536 Mendoza, 
disappointed and broken in health, embarked for 
Spain, but died a maniac during the voyage, m 
1537 

MEN'EDE'MUS (Lat., from Gk Meve^yfios) 
(c350-c277 BC ) A Greek philosopher, a na- 
tive of Eretria According to some authorities, 
he studied under Plato (to this statement chron- 
ological difficulties are opposed) ; according to 
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others, under Stilpo atMegara and under Phaedo 
of Elis. He founded the foetrian school of phi- 
losophy and was also one of the leading men in 
the political affairs of his state If we may 
trust the testimony of the ancients, especially 
Cicero, the philosophy of Menedemus closely 
resembled that of the Meganan school Consult 
Ritter-Preller, IJistoria l^itlosophiCB Gtcbccd (9th 
ed, Gotha, 1913) 

MEN'ELA'US (Lat., from Gk. Mei^Aaos). 
In ancient Greek legend, a king of Lacedaemon, 
the younger bi other of Agamemnon and husband 
of the famous Helen The abduction of his wife 
by Pans is represented as the cause of the 
Trojan War In the Iliad he appears most 
prominently in the duel with Pans, when the 
life of the latter is saved only by the divine 
interposition of Aphrodite, and in the battle 
over tile body of Patioelus, where he is one of 
the foremost combatants and eventually carries 
the coipse fiom the field He emtered Troy in 
tlie wooden horse (Vergil, JEneidy ii, 204) 
After the capture of Troy he slew Deiphobus, 
wdio had wedded Helen after the death of Pans, 
and in some versions intended to kill Helen also 
but was disarmed by hei Iieauty After the fall 
of Tioy he sailed w'lth Helen for his owm land, 
but his fleet was scattcied by a storm, and he 
W'andered for eight years about the coasts of 
CVpius, Plimnicia, Eg\’pt, and Libya After his 
return he lived at Sjiarta with his w’lfc, Helen, 
in great liappincss, he was translated living to 
Elysium {Odn^stt/, iv, 501) Both Menelaus 
and Helen were w’orsliiped as gods at Theiapne, 
near Spaita, and it is jirobable that here, as so 
commonly in Grecian heroic myths, we have two 
local deities who have been reduced to hero and 
heroine Consult the article “Menelaos,” in 
Eriedrich Lubkei, Jicallcrthon des Klassischen 
AUcrUona (8th ed , Leipzig, 1914) 

MENELAITS. A Gieek mathematician, wdio 
lived c 100 A I) lie wiote a book on the calcula- 
tion of chords, not now extant, and a woik in 
three books, under the title Spha’nca The 
latter, although not now' extant in Greek, is 
known in Arabic and Hebrew', and in several 
Latin translations Jt is a treatise on spherical 
triangles, with lespect not to their solution, but 
to their geometric jiroperties One of the most 
interesting propositions is that concerning a 
spherical tiiangle cut by a trail s^ er sal, the 
corresponding proposition for plane triangles 
being stated as a lemma This theorem, known 
by the name of Menelaus, asserts that if the 
lines of the three sides of a tiiangle are cut by 
a transversal, the product of three segments 
which haA e no common extremity is equal to the 
product of the other three For spherical tri- 
angles “the cords of three segments doubled” 
replaces “three segments ” The proposition w’as 
often called in the Middle Ages the rcgula sex 
quantitatum Menelaus also knew essentially 
the projective property of the unharmonic ratio 
of the segments determined by four colliuear 
points 

MENEIilK, mSn'e-lik (1844-1913). A king 
of Abyssinia, officially nequs negustx (king of 
kings, or emperor) He w'as born in Ankobar, 
where his father, Ailu Malakoth, w'as Crown 
Prince of the Kingdom of Shoa After his fath- 
er's death in 1855 Menelik was for 10 years in- 
terned in Gojani by Theodore, Ailu Malakoth’s 
rival, who attempted to make peace with him bj 
giving him his daughter to wife But in 1865 
he escaped to Shoa, where he managed to estab- 


lish himself, thanks to England’s interference in 
Abyssinia, and as King (or Eos) of Shoa had 
little trouble in defeating the son of John, Ras 
of Tigr^, in 1889 and in coming to the Abyssinian 
throne, to which he claimed a family right by 
a supposed descent from King Solomon (by the 
Queen of Sheba) He showed remarkable ability 
in bringing his army to a high pitch of efficiency 
England's intervention between Italy and Abys- 
sinia had already checked an open break, but 
when Italy claimed a protectorate by the Treaty 
of Uchali, Menelik protested in 1893, and in 
1S96 by the victory at Adowa forced Italy to 
sign the Peace of Addis Abeba, thus giving up 
all claim to a protectorate He came to a com- 
plete understanding with Great Britain in 1898 
In 1908 he announced that his grandson Lidj 
Jeassu, then a boy of about 12, would succeed 
him In 1910, because of Menelik’s ill health, a 
council of regency was formed See Abyssijiia 

e:enendez be avilEs y mAbqtjez, 

ma-nAn'dath d& a'vS-las' 6 mar'kath, Pedro 
(1519-74) The founder of St Augustine, Fla 
He W'as born at Avilas in Asturias, Spain 
Philip II placed him in command of the fieet 
wliicli escorted the treasure vessels to and from 
the West Indies Securing a grant of Florida 
W'lth the title of Adelantado and Governor, he 
set sail, June 29, 1565, with 19 vessels carrying 
1500 settlers, with orders to occupy the country 
and expel the French, who were making this 
their headquarters for privateering On St 
Augustine’s Day, August 28, Mcnendez dis- 
co\ered the harbor, on w'hosc shores, on Septem- 
ber 6, he began to build a fort, around which the 
present city of that name has growm up. Here 
the French Huguenots undei Ribaut (qv.) at- 
tacked him, but a hurricane drove them off, and 
before they could return to their settlement at 
Fort Caroline on the St John’s River, Men^ndez 
attacked that post and massacred 142 of the 
garrison The French fleet meanw'hile had been 
wrecked, and the crew’s weie forced to surrender 
to Men5ndez, who put 180 of them to death In 
1567 Men#ndez returned to Spam, and during 
his absence, in Apiil, 1568, his colony W'as at- 
tacked by a French fleet under Dominique de 
Gourgues, w'ho hanged a number of Spaniards 
Meanw’hile Menendez had already started back, 
sailing from San Lucas on March 13 w'lth sup- 
plies and reenforcements, Avith w'hich he reestab- 
lished St Augustine He had been appointed 
Governor of Cuba, and his efforts during the 
next few years w'ere mainly devoted to that is- 
land and the gulf mainland. In 1570 he sent an 
expedition to the Chesapeake, which ascended 
the Potomac and built a chapel on the Rappahan- 
nock, wheie the party were killed by the In- 
dians. In 1572 Men^ndez revisited Florida and 
went on to the Chesapeake, where he captured 
several Indians supposed to have taken part in 
the massacre of his colony two years previously 
and hanged them. Philip II soon after this 
recalled him to Spain, where he died at San- 
tander, Sept. 17, 1574 Consult Justin Winsoi, 
Kan a five and Critical History of America^ vol 
ii (New York, 1886), which contains also a 
critical essay on the sources of information 

MEHENDEZ FIDAL, mA-nAn'dAth, Juan 
(1861-1915). A Spanish archivist, juriscon- 
sult, historian, and poet, brother of Lufs and 
Hamfln Men^ndez Pidal. Bom at Madrid, he 
studied law' until he obtained his title, and then 
devoted himself to journalism His Dios y el 
C^sar, an ecclesiastical and legal study of the re- 
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lations of church and state, attracted much at- 
tention. He first published two legends: El 
conde de Munazdn (Burgos, 1880) and D. Nuno 
de Rondalxegos ; the latter, by a tour de force, 
written m Old Castilian His Alla-ld (1890) is 
a defense of Asturian literature from the general 
attacks on regional literature Previous thereto 
he had published (Madrid, 1885) a much moie 
important work, Poesxa popular, coleccidn de loa 
vxejos romances que se cantan por los asturxanos 
en la danza prima, esfoyazcxs, y filandones, 
recogidos dxrectamente de boca del pueblo Other 
works of importance are* San Pedro de Gardena ; 
D Francesillo de Zdnxga; La 9 leyendas del 
Ultimo rey godo (1906), a masterly study which 
exhausts the subject; Poesias (1913) Long a 
director of the Archivo HistOrico Nacioiial at 
Madrid, and a director of the Revista de 
Archives, Bibliotecas, yMuseos, in 1914 he was 
elected a member of the Spanish Royal Academy 
of the Language 

MEN^INBEZ PISAX, Luis ( n860- ) 

A Spanish genre painter, brother of Juan and 
Ramon Men^ndez Pidal B(irn at Oviedo, he 
studied in the School of Bellas Artes at Madrid 
and took part in the National Exposition held 
there in 1887 In the exposition of 1890 he won 
a second-class medal for “A buen juez mejor 
testigo,” and another picture attracted the at- 
tention of the Queen Regent, who bought it In 
1892 his “La cuna vacla,” when published in 
El Liberal, obtained the first-class medal with- 
out a dissenting vote. His “Salus infirmorum,” 
hung m the General Exposition of Bellas Artes 
at Madrid in 1899, won a first medal IIis style 
is eminently personal, and he is considered one 
of Spain’s best colorists He chooses by prefer- 
ence country scenes and those of farail.y life, 
especially such as show the family affections; 
but he is also a good portraitist In 1906 he 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Bellas Artes de San Fernando 

E[EN£NDEZ pidal, Mar! a Goybi de 
(1873- ) A Spanish Hispanist, wife of 

Ramon Mcn^ndez Pidal Born in Madrid, she 
began her studies there in the normal and 
business courses of the Association for the Edu- 
cation of Women. Later, despite the difficulties 
due to the uiiusualness of the proceeding, she 
studied philosophy and letters in the University 
of Madrid, obtaining the titles of normal school 
professor (1893), licentiate in philosophy and 
letters (1896), and doctor of philosophy and 
letters ( 1900 ) Among her publications are the 
following “Romance de la muerte del Principe 
D Juan,” in the Bulletin flispamque, vol. iv 
(1902); “Romances que deben buscarse en la 
tradicion oral,” m Revista de Archiros, Biblio- 
teras, y Mu^cos ( 1907 ) , various articles on “El 
Conde Liicano,” 111 Rei^ue Ilispanique (1899), 
Romania (1900), and Revista de Archivos, etc 
(1902) , “La difunta pleileada en la literatura 
espafiola estudio de literatura comparada,” in 
Rerista de \rchiios (1909). 

STBNfKrSEZ FIDAX., IUm6n (I860- ). 

A Spanish philologist, born at Coruna, March 
13, 1869. He studied at the universities of 
Madrid (under Marcelino Menfindez y Pelayo, 
qv ) and of Toulouse and after 1899 held the 
chair of Romanic philology at Madrid In ad- 
dition he lectured in Spam, South America, and 
the United States At Johns Hopkins he de- 
liveied the Turnbull lectures in 1909, published 
the next year as UEpopde castillane d travers la 


litt&rature espagnole; and his Hispanic Society 
lectures at Columbia (1909) appeared as El 
romancero espanol His interest in education 
led to his being made a member of the board 
created m 1907 for the advancement of univer- 
sity -work in Spam (the Junta para AmpliaciOn 
de Estudios), director of the summer session of 
the board, and (1913) Counselor of Public In- 
struction for the Kingdom His varied public 
service included a journey to Quito and Lima m 
1904-0.5 as Royal Commissioner to investigate 
the claims m the Peiu-Ecuador boundary dispute 
IVleii^ndez Pidal is to be compared with Fiie- 
drich Diez and Gaston Pans (qq.v ). His seiv- 
ices were recognized by membership in the Span- 
ish Roval Academy of the Language, the Royal 
Academy of History, Madrid, and the Hispanic 
Society of America, among other learned bodies 
at home and abroad From 1906 to 1909 lie was 
editor of the plulological section of Cultura 
Espanol a, and later he undertook the editorship 
of the Revista de Filoloqia His Oramdtira y 
locahulario de poema del Gid and Leyenda de 
los infantes de Lara were awarded prizes by the 
Spaiiisli Royal Academy of the Language and 
the Royal Academy of Histoiy, rospectn ely, m 
189.5 and 1897. Tlis Oramntica historira es- 
paiiola (2d ed , 1905) is his most important 
work Other untingiij include Leyenda del Abad 
Don Juan de Monteniayor (vol 11 , Gesellschaft 
fur romamsche Litcrafui\ 1903) ; Piimcia cion- 
tea general (vol v, Kucia bihhotcra de autores 
espanoles, 190()) , Cantar dc mio Cid (3 volh , 
1908-11), Cancionei'o de romances imprcso cn 
Amberes sin auo (1914) A critical bibli- 
ography entitled Obras de D. Ramdii Men^ndez 
Pidal (Madrid, 1912) fills 35 pages and is 
complete to the time of its appearance 

MEN^NDEZ T FEEAYO, Mab- 

CELivo (1856-1912) A Spanisli historian of 
philosophy and letters He w^as born at San- 
tander, Nov. 3, 1856, and studied at tlie univer- 
sities of Barcelona (vhere he was a jiupil of 
M.muel Milfi y Fontanals, qv) and Madrid 
At Madrid he uas a])pointed professor of jihilos- 
opliy and letters when 22, and at 25 he was ad- 
mitted to the Spanish Royal Academy of the 
Language (which, stiangelv, never made him 
president). ILs precocity developed into a rifie 
scholarship, so that he came to he regal ded as 
one of the greatest humanists of the nmet(‘enth 
eentniv After 20 years of teaching he ace<']>ted 
the directorship of the National Library, keeping 
in ioucli with academic life by lecturing fre- 
quently at the Madrid Athenfcuni. MenOndez y 
Pelavo was famous for his insatiable appetite 
for hooks and his wonderful memory. He ap- 
peared to read everything and to make all that 
he read a part of his m^mtal acquisition This, 
however, will not account entirely for tlie quan- 
tity and nature of his published work. Of his 
nationality and the fact that he was a Catholic 
he w^as equally proud, liis patriotism and reli- 
gious fervor together made him a tireless de- 
fender of traditional Spain As a critic, he held 
himself at the service of any student or scholar 
w'ho needed his services Nor was he destructive 
in his criticism — he first pointed out defects that 
he found in a work and then went on to search 
for and generously to recognize all its good quali- 
ties. Among his pupils wlio afteiward became 
distinguished WTre Ramon Men^ndez J^idal and 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin ( qq v ) As a 
writer of both prose and verse, Men^ndez y 
Pelayo exercised a most wholesome influence on 
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the younger generation by the quality of high 
seriousness always present in his work He 
was appointed dean of the Faculty of Letters at 
Madrid University, chief of the Board of Archi- 
vists, and Counselor of Public Instruction, was 
elected Deputy in the Cortes and Senator; be- 
came a membei of the academies of Moral and 
Political Sciences, Fine Arts (San Fernando), 
and History (librarian and director), besides 
being honored by societies at Lisbon, Barcelona, 
and Seville and receiving the grand cross of the 
Drder of Alfonso Xll. He died May 19, 1912, 
it Santander. 

The literary activity of Mengndez y Pelayo, 
beginning i^^ith various studies that won prizes 
in the literary tournaments at which tluy were 
iresented, finally placed him at the head of 
'Spanish critics of literature and philosophy. 
Flis two greatest works are his critical histones 
if philosophy, entitled Hifttona de los hetero- 
losrcs espatioles (3 vols , 1880-82) and Ilistoria 
de las ideas est^ticas en Espana (1883-91). His 
editorial work includes* Antologia de poetas 
Uncos Castellanos (13 vols, 1890^1908), Ohras 
de Lope de Vega (15 vols, 1890-1902), An- 
toloqia de poetas hispano-amertcanos (4 vols., 
1893-95) In the same field as the last named 
he published Ilistoria de la poesia hispano- 
amcricano (1911) Horatio en Espana (1885) 
and Bihhografia hispa no-la tina (1902) are rep- 
lesentatne of his classical researches Poetical, 
dramatic, and miscellaneous writings, both 
originals tmd translations, appeared as Odas, 
c pistol as, y tiagedias (1883, 2d ed , 1900) 

Bibliography. Remsta de Archivos, Bibhote- 
cas, y Museos (double number dedicated to Me- 
n^ndez y Pelayo, July-August, 1912) , Andies 
Gonzillez-Blanco, Marcchno Men^ndez y Pelayo, 
su iida y su ohra (Madrid, 1912) ; Lufs Antbn 
del Oliiiet and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, Los 
qrandcs effpanoles, vol iii (ib , 1913), Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, Marcehno Mendndez y 
Pelayo, 1836-1912 (ib, 1914), id, an article 
healing the same title and senung as Intro- 
duction to vol xxi (1915) of the Xueva bihli- 
otcca de an tores espanoles, which contains a 
detailed bibliography. Vol. xxi of this work 
constitutes vol iv of Menendez y Pelayo's 
Otiqtncs de la novela Publication of the de- 
finitive edition of his Obras completaa w’as 
begun at Madrid in 1911. 

MENEP'TAH, or MERNEPTAH (Egypt. 
Meii-cn-Ptah, Beloved of Ptah, Lat. Amen- 
ephthes; Gk. AfipeveyyBis, Ammenephthis) , A 
king of Egypt, the son and successor of Ramses IT 
( q v ) He reigned for some 20 years about the 
middle of the thirteenth century B.c and, in 
the fifth year of his leign, repelled a formidable 
invasion of Libyans and pirates. He built largely 
at Tams and left monuments in various parts of 
Egypt Formerly there seemed to be good 
giounds for identifying this King with the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, but an inscription, dis- 
covered in 1896, mentions Israel as settled in 
Palestine in the fifth year of Meneptah’s reign, 
and the identification is therefore impossible. 
The text of this interesting inscription, which 
contains the only mention of Israel to be found 
on the Egyptian monuments, was published with 
a German translation by Spiegelberg, in the 
Zeitschnft fur agyptische Bprache, vol. xxxiv 
(Leipzig, 1896), under the title “Der Sieges- 
hymnus des Memeptah auf der Flinders Petrie 
Stele ” The mummy of Meneptah was found at 
Thebes in 1898, and is now in the Museum of 


Cairo. Consult E. A. T. W. Budge, A History of 
Egypt (New York, 1902), and J. H Breasted, A 
History of Egypt (2d ed, ib, 1909). See also 
Egypt. 

MEHES, me^nez (Egypt. Mem; Gk Mtip, 
Men, MijPTis, Menes). A king of Egypt whom 
the Egyptians regarded as their first historical 
monarch. His name invariably stands at the 
head of all monumental lists of Egyptian kings, 
but little is known in regard to him According 
to Manetlio he was a native of This, and reigned 
for 62 years Herodotus and other Greek writers 
attribute to him the foundation of Memphis and 
relate many other fables concerning him. But 
the list of Saqqara begins with the sixth king of 
the first dynasty. This may invalidate Menes’s 
claim as founder of Memphis. In modern times 
certain scholars have believed that he was the 
Pharaoh w’ho united Upper and Lower Egypt un- 
der a single monarchy, but recent discoveries in- 
dicate that the union took place at an earlier 
date. At present there is a tendency to identify 
Menes with an early king of whom many small 
memorials have been found near This. Two large 
tombs — one at Naggadah, near Coptos, the other 
near Abydos — are filled with objects bearing the 
name of this King The reading of the name is, 
however, not altogether certain, and the proposed 
identification is therefore doubtful Consult 
Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Alcademic der Wts- 
senschaften (Berlin, 1897) ; Revue Critique 
(Paris, 1897); Zeitschrift fur agyptische 
Rprache, vol. xxxvi (Leipzig, 1898) ; E. A. T W 
Budge, A History of Egypt (New York, 1902) ; 
J. H. Breasted, A History of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians (lb, 1908). 

MENTEVILLE, Ftiix Edouard GuIirin-. See 
Gu£rix-Mexeville, F. E. 

MENFI, men'fe A town in the Province of 
Girgenti, Sicily, 30 miles south by east of Mar- 
sala. It exports corn, wheat, barley, cotton, oil, 
and wine. The quai i les of the vicinity are sup- 
posed to have furnished the building material 
for the temples of ancient Selinus Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 10,281; 1911, 11,189 

MENGELBEBG, m6ng'el-b6rg, Willem (1871- 
). A Dutch orchestral conductor, born in 
Utrecht. He received his first musical education 
in his native town and then entered the Cologne 
Conservatory, where Wullner, Seiss, and Jensen 
were his teachers. In 1891 he began his career as 
municipal music director at Lucerne In 1895 
he went to Amsterdam as conductor of the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, which under his energetic 
leadership soon became one of the finest or- 
chestras in Europe During the season 1905-06 
he was one of the guest conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic Society In 1907 he was 
called to assume the leadership of the Museums- 
konzerte in Frankfort Extensive tours took 
him through all European countries As an in- 
terpreter of the works of Richard Strauss he be- 
came especially distinguished. 

MENCFEB, Karl (1840- ) An Aus- 

trian economist, born at Neu-Sandez in Galicia. 
He studied law and political science in Vienna 
and Prague, and after 1872 was identified with 
the University of Vienna, in 1879 becoming full 
professor of political economy In 1900 he was 
made a life member of the Austrian House of 
Peers. The leader of a reaction against the his- 
torical method in economics, he became one of 
the most prominent leaders of the so-called Aus- 
trian school of political economy. His most im- 
portant work, from a theoretical standpoint^ is 
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Qrundsatze der Volkswirtschaftslehre (1871) 
Other important works are: Untersuchungen 
vher die Methode der Sozialimssenschaften und 
der pohtischen OeJconomte inshesondere (1883) ; 
Die Irrtumer des Histonsmus in der deutschen 
Kationalohonomie (1884), Beitrage zur Wah- 
rungsfrage in Oesterretch-Ungai n (1892) His 
article “Geld” in the Handioot terhuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften (3d ed , 1909) is regarded by 
competent authorities as the best brief exposition 
of the money question in existence. 

MENGS, mengs, Anton Raphael (1728-79). 
A German historical and portrait painter He 
was born at Aussig, Bohemia, March 12, 1728, the 
son of Ismael Mengs, a miniature paintei of some 
repute, who in 1741 took him to Rome On liis 
return to Dresden in 1744 he was appointed court 
painter by the Elector Augustus III, who per- 
mitted him to continue his studies at Rome 
There he painted the first of his large compo- 
sitions, a “Holy Family,” now in the Gallery 
of . \ lenna, and of additional interest because 
the model for the Madonna was Marguerita 
Guazzi, a beautiful peasant girl whom he mar- 
iied, and for whose sake he emliraced Roman 
Catholicism The financial distress occasioned by 
the iSev(m Years' War caused his pension to be 
stoiiped, but lie received numerous commissions 
from the art patrons of all nationalities, among 
others the Duke of Nortliumberland, who em- 
ployed him to paint a copy of Rapliaers “School 
of Athens ” In 1754 he was made director of the 
new Art Academy on the Capitol, in 1757 he 
painted the ceiling in San Eusebio, and soon af- 
terward the celebrated “Mount Parnassus'* in the 
Villa Albani In Rome also he became the inti- 
mate friend of the great art critic Winckelinann 

On a visit to Naples he attracted the attention 
of the King, who, on his accession to the throne 
of Spain as Charles III, invited Mengs to Ma- 
drid During this first sojourn at Madrid (1761- 
69) he executed several frescoes in tlie Ro>al 
Palace, of which “Aurora and the Four Seasons'’ 
is the best Intrigues against him and feeble 
health caused his return to Italy, but he was 
summoned back to Madrid in 1774 to complete his 
Avork in the Royal Palace He painted there tiio 
“Apotheosis of Trajan,” his most iinjiortant 
fresco, and the “Temple of Fame.” In 1777 he re- 
turned to Rome, where he died, June 29, 1779. 

Ills fresco paintings are superior to his can- 
vases Good examples of the latter are a “Na- 
tivity” in Madrid, an “Annunciation” in the 
Vienna Gallery, and the “Ascension” in Dresden. 
Tlie Dresden Gallery contains a number of his 
pastels, including portraits of himself and his 
father Mengs was an eclectic who endeavored to 
blend the beauty of antique art with that of the 
great Italian masters. Living at a tune of ex- 
treme degradation in art, he commanded great 
admiration by his skill in composition and his 
thorough knowledge of technical processes, but 
his color was cold and lacked the fire of genius 
He exercised a profound influence upon his con- 
temporaries by his writings on eclectic art, as 
well as by his paintings, and trained numerous 
pupils Consult Woermann, Ismael und Raphael 
Mengs (Leipzig, 1893). 

M£NG-TSE, mung-ts6'. See Mencius 

MENGTSZE, mfin^tsfi' A town in the Prov- 
ince of Yunnan, China, situated amid mountains 
it an elevation of about 4600 feet, about 40 miles 
'rom the frontier of Tongking (Map* China, H 
r). It is a well-built city with traces of its 
iplendor and importance before the Taiping Re- 


bellion It was opened to foreign commerce in 
1889 in accordance with the French Treaty of 
Tientsin of 1886. The trade is mostly transit 
and with Hongkong. The merchandise is trans- 
ported by the Red River as far as Manhas. a 
village on the left side of the river about 40 miles 
from Mengtsze, and from tliere is carried by 
coolies and pack animals inland The chief ex- 
ports aie tin fiom the adjacent mines and opium 
textiles and tobacco are imported Mengtsze is 
connected by telegraph lines with Yunnanfu and 
tlie frontier of Tongking The French govern- 
ment has obtained a concession for the constiuc- 
tion of a railway line from Laokai on the fiontier 
to Yunnanfu via Mengtsze. Pop , 1912, est., 
11,000 In 1912 net foreign imports amounA^d 
to 7,721,840 taels and exports to 11,847,840 
taels, a total trade for the year of 19,569,680 
taels (m 1912 a tael was equal to 74 cents 
United States gold) 

MENHADEN, m^n-ha^den (corrupted fiom 
Narragansett Indian mupnauhattcauq^ feitili/ei. 
in allusion to its use as a fertilizer in the corn- 
fields). A small fish {Brciooitia tip annus) ^ 
closely related to the shad (q v ), which is caught 
in great quantities on the eastern coast of North 
America during the summer months Its length 
varies from 12 to 18 inches, the color of tlie 
upper parts is greenish brown, with a black 
spot on the shoulder, the belly silvery, and the 
whole surface iridescent The flesh is not higlily 
esteemed as food and is vei v full of small bones 
but it IS rich in oil and nitiogen • 

Economic Uses. The menjiaden is one of the 
most interesting and valuable of American sci 
fishes, and its catching and utilization give oc- 
cupation to a laige amount of capital and num- 
ber of men and vessels (See Fisheries ) It is 
extremely irregular in its movements and num- 
bers, migrating into deej) water or to Avaim lati- 
tudes on the approach of cold weather and re- 
appearing north of Cape Hatteras with advancing 
Avarin weather In some years it has beem ex- 
tremely numerous as far north as NoA*a Siotia, 
wdiile there ha\e been periods when the fish 
seemed to have forsaken America altogether It 
appears alongshore in schools, wdiich may con- 
tain a million or tivo of fishes, swimming near 
the surface With ordinary care such a school 
may be surrounded by a net, operated from two 
rowboats, and then liauled to the ship's side, 
where the net is puised and the fish are dipped 
out and throwm into the hold. A catch of half 
a million is not unusual Formerly small sail- 
ing A’cssels were altogether used, but since about 
1875 high-powered, tuglike steameis have mostly 
replaced them All along the shore from the 
C’arolinas to eastern Maine are factories wdiere 
these loads of menhaden are sold Their bodies 
yield oil of a superior soit, useful for every 
purpose to which any fish or whale oil may be 
applied This is obtained by boiling and press- 
ing (See Oil.) From the residue is made a 
nutritious animal food called fish meal, and a 
highly nitrogenous ingredient of artificial guanos. 
In early times, following the example of the In- 
dians, the fish themselves used to be spread upon 
the farms near shore and plowed into the soil; 
but it was found that, apart from the extremely 
disagreeable taint this gave to the air of the 
whole region, the soil was injured by saturation 
with oil. 

Great quantities of menhaden are also used as 
bait in the Banks fisheries; are sold fresh in the 
markets, very cheaply; and are salted for do- 
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mestic use or to be exported to the West Indies; Flanders, Belgium, situated 30 miles southwest 
and the young are extensively canned in oil as of Ghent, on the left hank of the Lys, which here 
“American sardines” and “shadines.” The fish forms the French boundary (Map: Belgium, B 
has, however, a still higher economic value in 4) It has a handsome church, a bishop’s college, 
serving as the food of other fishes important to manufactures of lace and cotton textiles, tobacco, 

us. It itself sub- and a famous old brewery- There are salt baths 
sists mainly upon near by Menin was taken by the Germans in 
minute vegetable tlieir envelopment of Belgium during the Euro- 
material con- pean War which began in 1914 It was recap- 
pisH LOUSE OP THE MENHADEN tainod in thc mud turcd bv the British expeditionary force The 
A degraded entoinohtracan parasite of bays and soft latter ivere forced to evacuate the town, which 
hewTw at7he*nSit^*^ ’ “mooted” gjjorcH, and is they later damaged by an aerial attack. See 

enormously fee- War in Europe. Pop , 1900, 18,611 ; 1910, 18,636. 
iind Everjj pi edacious animal in the sea eats MENIN. The ancient name of the island oi 
menhaden Goode estimated that tlie total num- Teiba 

ber of menliaden devoured bv fishes annually MEN'INGI'TIS. An infiammation of the 
could only be counted by millions of millions, numingcs, the membranes covering the brain and 
and lie declared that were the menhaden to dis- spinal cord These are three in number* the p%a 
appear three-fourths of the value of the Amen- mater, lying in contact with the substance of the 
can fisheries w’ould instantly vanish brain and cord , the dura mater, lining the cra- 

The menhaden is known by an extraordinary nial cavity and spinal canal, and the arachnoid, 
number of dilfeieiit names as pogy in Maine; a delicate weblike structure lying between the 
bony fish in eastern Connecticut, whitefisli in pia and dura The term “meningitis” is speci- 
western Long Island Sound, bunker, a sliorten- lieally ajiplied to an inflammation of the pia 
ing of moHsl)Uiiker ( (j v ) , about Xew York and mater of the brain, described in this article under 
Xew iJersev, bugfisli or bugliead in Delaware the heading of Cerebral Meningitis Infiainma- 
an<! Chesapeake ba^ s, referring to a parasitic turn of t]ie dura, wdiether of the brain or cord, is 
crustacean (see Parasite, Ammai.) in the eaWed pachymeningitis, Sind oi the pm, leptomen- 
inouths of the soiitheiii menhaden, and faitlier mgitis. The teim “arachnitis” was formerly used 
south as fatliack, yello^^ tail, and savega — the last on tlie supposition that the arachnoid might be 
the Portuguese term in South America The the seat of an independent inflammatory process, 
menhaden of the Gulf of Mexico is a variety lo- but tins is no longer believed to be possible. An 
cally called alewife, heriing, etc , and othe»r va- inflammation involving the meninges of both the 
neties extemd the range of the species to Brazil brain and cord is teimed ecrcbro-spinal menin- 
Consult G B Goode, “The Menhaden,” an gitis For convenience of description the subject 
eluhinnic memoir, m Report of the I nitcd tales mav be arranged under the following heads: 
Fish Commission, jiart v (Washington, 1877), pachymeningitis, involving the dura of the brain 
and a more (ondensed account in Fishing Imlus^ and ‘cord, cerebral meningitis, of which two 
tries, sec i (ib, 1884), W E Effects forma are recognized, tubercular and simple; 

of Menhaden Fishing upon the f^upply of Men- spinal meningitis, and epidemic cereiiro-spinal 
haden and of the Fishes that Prey upon them meningitis 

(lb , 1010) Foi a picturesque account of catch- Pachymeningitis. This disease occur-, in the 
ing inenhad<*n, see “Around the Peconics,” in external or internal form Infiammation of the 
llaipeFs Magazine, vol Ivii (New \ork, 1881) outer sui face of the dura mater is uncommon and 
See Fisheries , Plate of Herring and Shad occurs nearlv always bv extension from neigh- 
MENHIR. See Carnac, Megalithic Monu- boring disease Either the cerebral or the spinal 
MFNTS. dura mav be attacked The cerebral form occurs 

MENI^IRE’S (mil'nyarz') DISEASE. A as a consequence of blows and injuries of the 
condition inaiked b\ sudden and coiiijilete loss of skull, erysipelas of the scalp, or tumors of the 
healing and attended with nausea, vomiting, tin- cranium A localized external pachymeningitis 
nitus, twitching iiio\ementa of the eyeball may aiise fiom inflammation of the mastoid cells 
(nystagmus), and vertigo. Tlieie is as a rule no or middle or internal ear Tlie spinal form of 
pre\ lous liihtory of ear disease, the tympanic pachymeningitis may be either widespread or lo- 
membrane and other auditorv tissues being nor- calized, it also is due to extension from diseased 
nial in appearance The condition is thought to adjacent structures, such as tuberculosis of the 
be due to hemorrhage into the labyrinth ( q v ) . spine Gowers describes a primary form in 
The acute symptoms disappear as a rule wuthin voung, ill-nourished adults, the exciting cause 
a few days or weeks, but thc deafness remains being usually exposure to cold The symptoms of 
permanent Unsteadiness of gait and tremulous pachymeningitis exteina vary according to the 
liandAvriting persist in some patients for a long nature and extent of the process In acute cases 
time Treatment has little influence on the dis- severe pain, headache and a rise of temperature, 
ease, but some improvement may be expected from hvpera?sthesia, muscular spasms, and stiffness of 
sweats induced by pilocarpine, and iodide of pot- the neck are seen The treatment is that of the 
ash given for long periods is supposed to promote primary disease PachA^meningitis interna occurs 
absorption of the blood clot as a rare result of extension of purulent infiam- 

M4niere’s “symptom complex” is a condition mation f rom the leptomeninges ; as a pseudomem- 
similar to the above except that the attacks do branous inflammation during pneumonia (Os- 
not come so suddenly, are apt to be repeated, and ler) ; in a hemorrhagic form; and in a chronic 
there generally exists previous ear disease The • hypertrophic form The hemorrhagic form is a 
symptoms may be brought on by obstructive le rare condition and is also known as heematoma of 
sions in the Eustachian tube or middle ear Avith the dura mater. In this disease the internal sur- 
a consequent rise of pressure in the labyrinthine face of the dura is the seat of a peculiar hemor- 
fluids See Ear rhagic inflammation, characterized by the forma- 

MENILIK. See Meneuk. tion of adventitious membranes, which appear to 

MENIN, me-nfiN'. A frontier town of West be repetitions of the arachnoid, having blood ves- 
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selB which rupture, the extravasated blood col- 
lecting in the form of cysts containing from an 
ounce to a pound of blood. The symptoms are 
primarily those of inflammation and secondarily 
due to pressure. Hiere are some fever, irregularity 
of the pulse, headache, giddiness, somnolence, 
gradually deepening to coma, and there may be 
twitching and convulsions, followed by muscular 
weakness and paralysis The disease affects the 
dura of both brain and cord, but the symptoms 
referable to the latter are ofl^n overshadowed by 
the cerebral effects. The diagnosis is difficult {fnd 
the termination almost invariably fatal The 
chronic hypertrophic form of internal pachymen- 
ingitis occurs in the spinal dura, producing an 
extensive thickening of the membrane. This in 
turn causes severe compression of the cord and 
spinal nerve roots. After a first stage of shoot- 
ing pains along the course of the nerves affected, 
with muscular twitchings and spasms, there 
gradually supervene anaesthesia, paralysis, and 
atrophy As the compression increases, paraple- 
gia, secondary degeneration, and rigidity of the 
paraljzed parts appear This form of pachy- 
meningitis is due to syphilis, alcoholism, or in- 
jury, and IS thought by some writers to follow 
the hemorrhagic form Treatment consists of 
counterirritation over the spine, with remedies 
for the pain and spasms. When the trouble is 
syphilitic great improvement may be derived 
from mercurials and potassium iodide or from 
salvarsan. 

Cerebral iBCeningitis. Acute inflammation of 
the pia mater of the brain occurs chiefly m two 
forms — tuberculai and simple or purulent The 
arachnoid takes part, to a greater or less extent, 
in the inflammatory process 

Tubercular meningiits occurs at all ages, but 
is more common in children than in adults The 
disease is caused by the hacillus tuberculosis and 
is usually secondary to a tuberculous process in 
some other portion of the body, eg, pulmonary 
phthisis, hip-joint disease, or caries of the spine. 
The characteristic lesions of the disease are 
found in the pia mater at the base of the brain 
or over the optic chiasm, crura, or pons. Tuber- 
cles are deposited along the vessels of the pia, 
which becomes thickened, opaque, and studded 
with giayish-white granules There is an exuda- 
tion of lymph, gray or grayish yellow, but rarely 
purulent, into the meshes of the membrane in 
the same portions in which the tubercles exist 
and extending along the fissure of Sylvius and 
the middle cerebral artery The upper surface of 
the hemispheres is only slightly affected, so that 
the disease is sometimes called basilai meningitis. 
The ventricles are generally distended with fluid 
(whence the old name, acute hydrocephalus), 
clear, milky, or even bloody. The onset of the 
disease is often preceded by a period of general 
ill health The child is peevish, irritable, with 
constipation and loss of appetite The first or 
irritative stage then sets in suddenly, with a 
convulsion, or more commonly with vomiting, 
headache, and fever The headache is severe and 
continuous, and the child moans and occasionally 
utters a sharp cry — the so-called hydrocephalic 
cry. Sometimes the patient screams until utterly 
exhausted and has to be kept under the influence 
of powerful sedatives all the time. There are 
moderate fever and excessive sensitiveness to 
light and sound In the second period of the 
disease, the stage of depression, the irritative 
symptoms subside. The child no longer com- 
plains of headache, but is dull and apathetic. 


drowsy, or slightly delirious. Pulse and respira 
tion are irregular and fever continues. The heac 
is retracted and the neck stiff. If the finger nai] 
is drawn across the skin of the forehead oi 
abdomen a broad red streak appears, the torchc 
cerSbraley which may last for five minutes In 
the last or paralytic stage all these symptoms 
are intensified, the drowsiness increases to coma, 
paralysis of various paits of the body occurs, 
and death takes place in from 10 daj's to three 
weeks after the onset of pronounced symptoms. 
Few cases recovei Treatment is entirely symp- 
tomatic and palliative. An ice cap is piit upon 
the head, and sedatives are given internally. 

Simple acute meningitis is as a rule purulent 
or suppurative It may be caused by iiifiamma- 
tion of neighboring tissues, eg, otitis, supjiura- 
tive phlebitis, or abscess of the brain, oi may 
occur as a complication of pytcmia, septica‘mia, 
malignant endocarditis, or the specific fevers, 
particularly smallpox, typhoid, and scarlatina. 
The pia mater and arachnoid become infiltrated 
MMth purulent material and the brain beneath 
them IS inflamed. Tlie symptoms resemble in 
a general way those of the tubercular foiin just 
described, but the onset and course of th(‘ inaladv 
are much more lapid When simple meningitis 
occurs in the couise of other acute illnesses its 
features may be masked to a certain extent, but 
in other cases the syniptoms begin acutely with 
a high temperature, chill, severe pain in the 
head, and vomiting and the case passes on to 
convulsions, paralysis, coma, and death A fatal 
termination is the rule, but some rc*coveiies occur 
after a long peiiod of convalescence 

Quincke has described a serous form of menin- 
gitis occurring in acute infectious diseases or 
intoxications or arising spontaneously It may 
precede acute purulent otitis media, aKo, but 
no microorganisms are found Liimbai jmiieture 
show^s that the cerebrospinal fluid is increased in 
amount and under great pressuie, and tins pro- 
cedure may ameliorate or cure the condition if it 
18 not a mere precursor of purulent meningitis. 

Spinal Meningitis. The membranes of the 
spinal cord may be affected separately, but it is 
common for inflammation to spread fiom one to 
the others. Inflammation of the duia, jmehv- 
ineningitis, has already been described Acute 
leptomeningitis, or acute s])inal meningitis, as it 
IS called, involving the pia, is often of obscure 
origin, but is known to be due to exposure to 
cold, sunstroke, and injuries to the spine, and 
it sometimes complicates pneumonia, scailatina, 
typhoid fever, and septicscmia Kot infrequently 
a tubercular inflammation accompanies a like 
process in the cerebral pia mater I'he attack 
begins with the usual symptoms of meningeal 
inflammation, viz, \omiting, chill, fever, and 
pain The pain is in the back, it may be local 
or general, and it is increased by movement or 
pressure. Theie are also shooting paroxysmal 
pains, radiating along the course of the nerves 
arising in the affected area, and extreme sensi- 
tiveness of the skin and muscles to which those 
nerves are distributed. Irritation of the anterior 
nerve roots leads to spasms of the muscles, pro- 
ducing rigidity of the spine with sometimes ex- 
treme arching (opisthotonos) In addition there 
IS the usual accompaniment of fever After a few 
days the symptoms of irritation give way to 
paralysis and insensibility, and the disease either 
proves fatal from exhaustion and failure of the 
respiratory muscles or lapses into a chronic con- 
dition wi^ wasting and shortening of the mus- 
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cles. Some patients recover after several months, 
while others ultimately die from bed sores, or 
from renal or vesical complications. In this 
form of meningitis the pia mater is reddened 
and congested and small hemorrhages may occur. 

An exudation, at first grayish in color, but later 
purulent and yellow or greenish yellow, takes 
place into the meshes or upon the surface of 
the pia, and the spinah fluid is rendered turbid 
and opaque The inflammatory process may ex^ 
tend to the substance of the spinal cord (causing 
myelitis), or to the inner surface of the dura 
mater, involving of course the arachnoid and 
gluing the tliiee membranes together Treat- 
ment comj^rises rest in bed, upon the side or 
face, active purgation, and cups or leeches along 
the spine, followed by the application of ice In- 
ternally drugs are given to relieve pain and 
dimiiiKsh sensibility In the chronic stage coun- 
terirritants are applied along the spine, and mer- 
curials or iodides are administered During con- 
valescence tonics, massage, cold douches, and 
the electric current arc of great service. 

Chronic leptomeningitis may be a continuation 
of the acute form or it may be chronic from the 
beginning, and has been attributed to cold and 
exposure, syphilis, chronic alcoholism, and in- 
jury. It often occurs in connection with degen- 
eiative piocesses of the cord itself. The con- 
dition is one of gradual thickening of the pia 
matter with compression and atrophy of the nerve 
roots The symptoms are the same as in the 
acute form, \vith the difference that they come 
on gradually and there is no fever. Muscular 
spasm and rigidity are leas marked 

Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis has 
been known only since the beginning of the nme- 
tc’enth century, being first recognized in Geneva, 
S\Mtzerland. It made its first appearance in 
America in Massachusetts in 1802. Many severe 
epidemies have since occurred both in Europe 
and Anieiica The disease visited Ireland in a 
very fatal form in 1846 and again in 1866-68 It 
IS a specific infectious disease due to a micro- 
organism, the diplococcus intraceUularis of 
Weichsclbaum. The diplococcus has been found 
in the secretions of the nose, eye, bronchial tubes, 
joints, and in the blood Infection is believed to 
sjirc'aci through contact with mucous secretions 
of the upper lespiratory tract Epidemics occur 
most frequently in winter and spring, and the dis- 
ease has assumed its most fatal type during times 
of famine and among squalid tenement dwellers 
or soldiers in crow'ded barracks The changes 
observed in the meninges are those characteristic 
of a widespread and severe leptomeningitis The 
pia mater is intensely congested and its blood 
vessels dilated Pus and lymph are abundant on 
the convex surface of the brain, along the large 
blood vessels, and in the fissures The ventricles 
contain turbid serum or pus. Small hemorrhages 
and sometimes abscesses are found in the cortex 
of the brain. There is in addition congestion of 
the lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys Several 
clinical varieties of the affection have been noted 
and the course and symptoms vary remarkably 
in the different tjyes. In the malignant or ful- 
minant type the disease may prove fatal in a few 
hours. The abortive tjpe presents only a few 
symptoms and is characterized by rapid recovery 
Remittent and intermittent forms are recognized 
in which the fever is lower or entirely absent for 
two or three days, and there is a form that much 
resembles typhoid fever. The average duration 
of the disease is three or four weeks, and the 


mortality from 30 to 70 per cent in the different 
epidemics. As might be expected from the ex- 
tent of tissue involved, the symptoms are very 
numerous and diverse. No single set of symp- 
toms occurs in all cases. In some there is an 
indefinite premonitory stage, with malaise, 
nausea, and headache, but usually the onset is 
sudden, with a chill, severe headache, vomiting, 
pains in the back and limbs, and fever. With 
these manifestations comes stiffness of the mus- 
cles of the neck and back, so that the head is re- 
tracted and the back arched. Inability to extend 
the legs fully when the thigh is bent at right an- 
gles to the trunk (Kernig’s sign) is an important 
diagnostic phenomenon There are also pains 
in the lower extremities and hypersesthesia of 
the skin In addition to these symptoms due 
to irritation of the spinal nerve roots there are 
others referable to implication of the cranial 
nerves These are, in different cases, drooping of 
the eyelids (ptosis), squint, contraction, dilata- 
tion, or inequality of the pupils, or spasms of 
the facial muscles. The temperature runs a very 
irregular course An important feature of the 
disease is the occurrence in many cases of a 
herpetic eruption or petechial or purpuric spots, 
whence the names spotted fever and petechial 
fever Recovery is apt to be marked by the oc- 
currence of many disagreeable sequels Deafness 
is common and sight is often impaired. Chronic 
hydrocephalus with headache, muscular weak- 
ness, and mental deficiency occurs in a few' in- 
stances Lumbar puncture may relieve headache 
and delirium and is useful as a diagnostic pro- 
cedure and as a preliminary to the introduction 
of Flexner's serum or urotropin The serum may 
also be injected directly into the lateral ventricles 
of the brain when, as frequently happens in men- 
ingitis, communication between the cerebral and 
spinal centres is shut off Great reduction in 
mortality is claimed from serum treatment. Con- 
sult Koplik, Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
(Philadelphia, 1910) , an article by the same 
author on epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis in 
Osier’s Modej'n Medicine (New York, 1914) ; 
Flexner, “Results of Serum Treatment in 1300 
Cases of Epidemic Meningitis,” in Journal of 
Experimental Medicine (New York, May, 1913) 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, Butvi) Stag- 
gers, Forage Poisoxixg, Bobna Disease A 
disease of horses characterized by inflammation 
of the membranes of the brain and spinal cord 
and the adj'acent nerve tissue It has been con- 
sidered by some authors to be infectious, owing 
to an occasional epizootic-like outbreak Others 
consider toxic fungi on forage to be the cause 
Recent investigations have failed to determine 
the specific cause and it still remains an obscure 
and puzzling problem 

Occurrence — The disease has occurred through- 
out Europe and outbreaks from time to time be- 
come widespread in the United States causing 
heavy loss, as was the case in the Kansas and 
Nebraska outbreak of 1913, while at other times 
there are only sporadic cases 

Symptoms — Disturbance of the appetite, de- 
pression, and weakness are in most cases the 
first manifestations observed. The characteristic 
symptoms of the disease soon disappear. There 
aVe difficult swallowing, drooping of the head, and 
sleepiness w'hich may give way to excitement and 
attacks of vertigo. Impairment of vision in 
noted, with loss of cofirdination, resulting in a 
staggering gait or reeling while standing. There 
are muscular twitching, cramp of certain muscles. 
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chiefly of the neck and flanks, and grinding of 
the teeth. Sometimes colicky pains are noted. 
If in an open space, the animal will walk in a cir- 
cle, sometimes to the right, at other times to the 
left, and will try to push through any obstacle 
with which he comes in contact. If the tempera- 
ture is taken at the beginning of the disease it 
will be found to be from 103® to 107® F., but 
within 24 hours the temperature gradually falls 
until it reaches normal and then becomes sub- 
normal The animal is often down on the second 
or third day and may or may not get up when 
urged to do so. Coma or somnolence may be 
marked in animals going down within the first 
few days. Those which remain standing may 
become violent or delirious, but ordinarily the 
horse is tractable and easily managed Death 
usually occurs in from four to eight days, al- 
though in the acute form death may follow 
within 10 or 12 hours after the first symptoms 
are observed, while in chronic cases the disease 
may last two or three weeks The prognosis is 
very unfavorable, as 85 to 90 per cent of the af- 
fected animals die in the beginning of the out- 
break, but later the cases become milder, with 
a consequent drop in the mortality There are 
no constant post-mortem lesions in the vital or- 
gans, the most important alterations being found 
in the membranes of the brain 

Treatment — It appears to be the consensus of 
opinion of practically all investigators that the 
disease can be controlled effectively only bv a 
total change of feed and forage, le, by pre- 
ventive measures and not by medicinal treatment. 
That there is direct connection between ingestion 
of green forage, exposed pasturage, newly cut 
hay and fodder, and the development of the dis- 
ease is quite obvious, and that the ingestion of 
such forage when contaminated is the most im- 
portant factor is equally obvious, since almost 
100 per cent of the cases in Kansas and over 05 
per cent of the cases in Nebraska of which there 
18 any record were maintained all or part of the 
time under such conditions Medicinal treatment 
has proved unsatisfactory in the vast ma]ority 
of cases. However, the digestive tract should be 
thoroughly cleaned out through the use of active 
and concentrated remedies given auhcutaneously 
or intravenously. Arecolin given subcutaneously 
in half-grain doses has given as much satisfaction 
as any other drug After purging the treatment 
is mostly symptomatic The horse owner should 
beware of all kinds of drug specifics, serums, and 
vaccines unless recommended by a reliable veteri- 
narian. 

Consult R. W. Hickman, Epizootic Cerehro- 
Spinal Meningitis of Horses (Washington, 
1906), and J R. Mohler, Cerebrospinal Menin- 
gitis (lb, 1914). See Meqbims. 

1[£nipp£e, mi'nS'psi'. A political satire m 
prose and verse, published in France in 1594, 
directed against the Catholic League and in fa- 
vor of political religious toleration The name 
is borrowed from the Satira Menippea of the Ro- 
man satiric poet Varro, who had taken as a 
model the Greek cynic Menippus, Diogenes’ pupil. 
Its full title was De la vertu du Cathoheon 
d^Espagne et de la tenue des Etats de Pans. 
It was the joint work of Leroy, Gillot, Passerat, 
Rapin, Chrestien, Pithou, and Durant, chiefly 
lawyers It ostensibly reports an assembly of 
the states at Paris, with a satirical introduction 
and a burlesque close, and is the best travesty 
of its kind in any language before Butler’s Hud^- 
hraa (1663). Its political effect was immediate 


and lasting The Mdmpp6e is well edited by 
Labitte (1801). For a clear analysis of this 
satire, consult Suchier and Birch -Hirschf eld, Ge- 
seJnehte der franzosischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 
1900). 

MENIP'PUS (Lat., from Gk. M^wttvos) (c.250 
BC ) A Greek philosopher of the Cynic school, 
born at Gadara, in Syria. He is said by Diogenes 
Laeitius to liave been a« slave by birth, and to 
have acquired considerable wealtli, tlic loss of 
which caused him to hang himself His writ- 
ings, now completely lost, were a medley of prose 
and verse in which he satirized the follies of 
men, particularly of philosophers These were 
the model for Varro’s Mentppean Satires, as well 
as for satires of Meleager and Lucian See 
MfixiPP^E. Consult Rudolf Helm, Liinan vml 
Mcnipp (Leipzig, 1906), and Christ-Schmid, 
Ocschichtc der gricchischcn Litteratur, vol 11 , 
jiait 1 (5th ed, Munich, 1911) 

MENKEN, men'ken, Adah Isaacs (1835- 
68) An American actress, born at New Oi- 
lcans, La Her maiden name was Dolores Adios 
Fuertes She mad(‘ her d^but as a danseuse at 
the New Orleans French Opera House and sub- 
sequently appeared in Cuba and New Mexico 
In 1858 she took part in Pocio in lier native 
citv , played with great success the role of 
Mazeppa in England in 1863-64. and appeared at 
Pans in Lcs pirates de la Saranc 111 1866. Sub- 
sequently she played in Vienna and again in 
London and Pans She was noted as a woman of 
extraordinarv beauty, culture, and biilliancy 
She was married succcssivelv to Alexander Isaacs 
Menken, musician (1856), John C Heeiian, pugi- 
list (1859), Robert H Newell, humorist (1863), 
and James Barclay (1866). A volume of ])oetry 
by her was published as Infehcia (1868) 

MEN^NONITES. A denomination of evan- 
gelical Protestant Christians which arose in 
Switzerland m the sixteenth centurv but took its 
name from Menno Simons, who was the leader 
of the sect in Holland The beginning of the sect 
was in a congregation formed in Zurich in 1.525 
I)V Conrad Grebel and his associates, Manz and 
Blaurock Stress was laid upon discipline rather 
than dogma , abstinence from the vanities of the 
world was imposed, and (the state being re- 
garded as unchristian) the principle of refusing 
to participate in civic duties, to beai arms, and 
to take oaths was upheld The movement begun 
at Zurich extended through Switzerland and 
into southern Germany and Austria. The atti- 
tude of its adherents towards the state exjiosed 
tliem to persecution, which continued in Swit- 
zerland through the whole of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and provoked emigrations into Moravia and 
Holland Tlie Anabaptists (qv ) were active in 
Westphalia at the same time, and, professing 
some of the same views with (irebel’s followers, 
gave occasion for the introduction of hcrc>sics and 
troubles After the Anabaptist disaster at Mun- 
ster Menno Simons (qv) became a leader 
among the followers of Grebel and placed their 
movement upon a sounder footing. He organized 
congregations in northern Germany and Holland, 
and by virtue of his piety, discretion, and ability 
made such an impression upon the body that, 
although he was not its founder, his name be- 
came identified with it The Mennonites, like 
the Waldenses, were lovers of peace. The Men- 
nonite Confession of Faith, in 18 articles, was 
adopted in Holland in 1632. It embodies the 
usual evangelical doctrines concerning God, the 
fall of man, the authority of the Scriptures, re- 
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pentance, and baptism, and contains articles 
relating to discipline and conduct The view 
taken of the Lord’s Supper accords with that of 
Zwingli In the United States the sacrament is 
observed twice a year, usually in the spring and 
fall, the communicants having been previously 
examined concerning their spiritual condition 
The rite of foot washing (q.v.) is observed in 
connection with it. Baptism, which is only upon 
confession of faith, is administered by pouring. 
After baptism the kiss of peace is given by the 
minister, or by a representative sister, if the 
convert is a woman. Correct discipline and 
rectitude are considered more important ele- 
ments in the Christian life than learning and 
the elaboration of doctrinal points Divorce is 
condemned, except for adultery The bearing of 
arms and taking of oaths are regarded as wrong, 
and the holding of offices under the state is not 
encouraged The church polity is congregational, 
with bishops, priests or elders, and deacons. 

The Mennonite church has been divided in 
both Holland and Switzerland The different 
branches in Holland were reunited in 1801 A 
division took place in Switzerland in 1620 be- 
tween the Upland and Lowland Mennonites when 
Jacob Amen, of the Bernese Alps, held that ex- 
communication of one party dissolved tlie mar- 
riage tie, and proscribed the use of buttons and 
the trimming of the beard. Traces of this sepa- 
ration are found in the Ignited States and Canada 
in the Amish congregations 

The first settlement of Mennonites in the 
United States was made in 1683, when immi- 
grants, induced bv William Penn’s offer of reli- 
gious liberty, settled in Pennsylvania and built 
a cliurch in Germanto'v^n, on a spot still occupied 
by a lyfennonite meetinghoua<' Another con- 
siderable immigration has taken place from 
Houth<*rn Bussia since 1871, the immigrants 
establishing colonies in the United States (Min- 
nesota, Dakota, and Kansas) and Canada So 
far as it is possible to ascertain, the Mennonites 
had in 1014 in the United States 57,337 com- 
municants, with 1413 ministers and 736 
churches They are divided among 12 branches, 
which differ on points of doctrine, ritual, and 
discipline, or in historical origin. 

I The oldest and largest of these branches is 
the Mennonite church, the members of which 
are represented in 17 States, but most largely 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio Tlieir 280 chinches, 
with 430 ministers and 23,160 communicants, 
are for the most part affiliated with some of the 
12 district organizations, but a few of them are 
independent A publishing house is established 
at Scottdale, Pa , where a weekly ncwspapei in 
English, the Oosped Herald, Sunday-school and 
children’s periodicals, Mennonite historical and 
doctrinal works, and other books are published. 

IT. The Bruederhoef Mennonite church 
traces its origin to Jacob Huter, who was burnt 
at the stake at Innsbruck, Tirol, in 1536. It 
was at one time represented by 24 communities 
in Moravia, whence they were driven to Hun- 
gary. They removed to Rumania in 1767 and 
two years afterward to Russia, and finally, in 
1874, to the United States, where they settled 
in South Dakota They live under the com- 
munal system Their language is German and 
their books, preserved in manuscript, including 
their history {Oemetndc-Geschichtshuch) , are in 
that tongue. Their 20 congregations have about 
1000 communicant members and are served by 
32 ministos. 


III. The Amish Mennonite church origi- 
nated in the division already mentioned, which 
took place in Switzerland in 1620, and represents 
the Oberland Mennonites, or followers of Jacob 
Amen, of the Bernese Alps, after whom it is 
named. It is second in importance among Men- 
nonite bodies in the United States and has 176 
ministers, 91 churches, and about 11,000 com- 
municants, being most largely represented in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio A settlement 
of Amish Mennonites was formed in 1824 in Wil- 
mot Township, Ontario, where land was bought 
for the purpose by Christian Nafziger, of Munich 

IV The Old Amish Mennonite church is 
the result of a separation from the Amish body 
which took place about 1865 over questions con- 
cerning forms of worship and methods of Church 
work, the separatists protesting against certain 
steps which they regarded as innovations, and 
insisting upon a strict adherence to the ancient 
forms and practices Thev have about 2000 mem- 
bers, with 74 ministers and 25 churches, and are 
strongest in Indiana and Ohio 

V. The Apostolic Mennonite church is a 
branch derived from the Amish, which came to 
the United States bv immigration from Europe 
about 1840 The discipline is less strict than 
in the other Amish branches Fourteen churches 
are included, with 34 ministers and about 900 
members 

VI The Beformed Mennonite church origi- 
nated in 1812, under the leadership of John Herr, 
who protested against laxity in the Mennonite 
church and insisted upon the preservation of 
jiurity in teaching and the maintenance of exact 
discipline. Its adherents are strict in the ob- 
servance of the old wavs and in their discipline, 
and do not as a rule hold fellowship with other 
denominations Thev have about 1()00 members, 
about half of them being in Pennsylvania, with 
32 ministers and 32 churches 

VII The General Conference Mennonite 
church has adopted modern views and practices 
to a larger extent than most of the other 
branches It originated as a result of proceed- 
ings which were instituted m 1848 in IVnnsvl- 
vania against a minister, John Oberholtzer, who 
was charged with attempting to introduce new 
teachings and practices Oberholtzer and his 
svmpathizers withdrew and formed a body called 
the New Mennonites. This body united wdth 
churches whose members had come from Germany 
and settled in Illinois and lovra, and a General 
Conference was formed with three districts — 
eastern, central, and western. A new constitu- 
tion, described as being evangelical in tone, was 
adopted in 1898. A publishing house is main- 
tained at Berne, Ind , and several periodicals, 
in German and English, are issued. The number 
of members is about 13,000, with 172 ministers 
and 112 churches. 

VIII The Church of God in Christ was 
founded in 1859, under the leading of John 
Haldeman, who believed himself inspired with 
the spirit of prophecy It inculcates a strict 
adherence to the teachings of the founders of the 
Mennonite church The estimate of its num- 
bers gives it 11 ministers, 9 churches, and 300 
members 

IX. The Old, or Wisler, Mennonites repre- 
sent a separation from the Mennonite church 
in Indiana which took place about 1870 by those 
who opposed the introduction of Sunday ^hools, 
evening meetings, and other new features. The 
first conference of this division was held in 1898. 
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Tfa^ number about 1200 members, with 20 
ministers and 12 churches. 

X. Die Bundes Conferenz der Mennoniten 
Briidergemeinde originated in Russia about 
1840, and was brought to the United States by 
immigrant adherents between 1873 and 1876. It 
practices baptism by immersion and attaches 
special importance to evidences of conversion It 
is one of the most active of the Mennonite bod- 
ies in missionary enterprise and has missionaries 
in China, Africa, and India Its 27 churches 
have 2700 members and 46 ministers. 

XI. The Defenseless Mennonites are like- 
wise distinguished by the stress they lay upon 
the necessity of conversion and regeneration, and 
represent a" separation from the Amish, which 
was led by Henry Egli They have about 735 
members m 10 churches, with 16 ministers 

XTI. The Church, of the Mennonite Brethren 
in Christ is the most recent in organization of 
the Mennonite bodies, having been formed about 
1880 The Brethren are open communionists and 
administer baptism in any of the usual forms. 
They have 97 churches, 149 ministers, and about 
5000 members in the United States and in 
Canada. 

The larger Mennonite branches have in recent 
years displayed increased activity in missionary 
c‘nterprise, in consequence of which they have 
enjoyed a greater relative prosperity. A general 
tendency has been observed towards a closer 
drawing together of the different branches. This 
was exemplified in an effort which was made in 
1898 to secure the holding of a General Con- 
ference of the Mennonite and Amish district con- 
ferences, and in the cooperation of all the bodies 
with the Home and Foreign Relief Commission 
at Elkhart, for famine relief in India, for the 
education of the famine orphans, and for the sup- 
port of the missionaries among them 

Bibliography. Starck, Geschichte der Tavfe 
und der Taufgesinnten (Leipzig, 1789) ; S Blau- 
pet ten Cate, Geschiedeniss der Doopsgeztnden 
(Amsterdam, 1839-47), A. Brons, Ursprung, 
Entiotckelung und Sclitcksale der Taufgestnnien 
(2d ed., Xoiden, 1891) ; C. H. Wedel (ed.), Ahrtss 
der Qcschichte der Mennoniten (4 vols , Newton, 
Kansas, 1900-04) , also Hauck, “Mennoniten,” in 
Hauck-Herzog Realencyclopadie, vol x (Leipzig, 
1901), which has full bibliography In English, 
consult Menno< Simons’s complete 'works, and The 
Mennonites. Their History, Faith, and Practice, 
published by the Mennonite Publishing House, at 
Elkhart, Ind ; E K. Martin, The Mennonites 
(Philadelphia, 1883); H. P. Krehbiel, The His- 
tory of the General Conference of Mennonites of 
'Sorth America (St. Louis, 1898) , S. P. Penny- 
packer, Historical and Geographical Sketches 
(Philadelphia, 1883), the first half of which re- 
lates to the history of the Mennonites, H. P. 
Krehbiel, Mennonites in "North America (Berne, 
Ind, 1911) , Carroll, Religious Denominations in 
the United States (New York, 1912) , also The 
United States Census of Religious Denominations 
(Washington, 1906) The principal periodicals 
are Mennomtische Rundschau, weekly (Elkhart, 
Ind.); Herald of Truth, weekly (ib ) , Christ- 
licher Bundeshote, weekly (Berne, Ind.) , Ge- 
'/nemdeshotc und Waisenheim, monthly (Hills- 
boro, Kans ) , Zions Bote, weekly (Medford, 
Okla.) ; the Mennonite, monthly (Quakertown, 
Pa. ) . The Gospel Banner, weekly, and the Evan- 
gehums Panier, semimonthly (Berlin, Ontario), 
represent the Mennonite Brethren in Christ 

MEN^O SFMONS (1492-1559). The 


founder of the later school of Anabaptists (q v.) 
in Holland, from whom the Mennonites (q.v ) 
take their name. He was born at Witmarsum in 
Friesland in 1492; took orders in 1516, and was 
a priest in his native place from 1531 to 1536 
The study of the New Testament, however, ex- 
cited grave doubt in his mind regarding the 
truth both of the doctrine and constitution of 
the Church, and in 1536 he withdrew from it 
altogether. He attached himself to the party of 
the Anabaptists, was rebaptizcd at Leeuwarden, 
and in 1537 was appointed a teacher and bishop 
in the university of what was then known as the 
Old Evangelical or Waldensian church at Gro- 
ningen. Henceforth his great endeavor was to 
organize and unite the scattered members of the 
Anabaptist sect in Holland and Germany With 
this design he spent much time in traveling, but 
Friesland was his chief residence until persecu- 
tion compelled him to flee Finally he settled 
in Oldesloe in Holstein, where he was allowed 
to establish a printing press for the diffusion 
of his religious opinions Here he died, Jan 13, 
1559 He was a man of earnest and spiritual 
nature, with no trace about him of the wild 
fanaticism of the earlier Anabaptists. His book 
of doctrine. Elements of the True Christian 
Faith, was published in Dutch in 1539 His 
vorks in English s translation are published by 
the Mennonite Publishing Society at Elkhart, 
Ind Consult his Life published in Dutch by 
F C. Fleischer (1892). also, R Barclay, Innei 
Life of Religious Soeieties of the Commonwealth 
(London, 1877). 

MEN'OBBAN^CHXJS. A genus of large 
ne'w^s, of the family Protcidsp, represented in 
the United States only bv*the mud pujipv (q v ) 
MENOCAL, ma'n6-kal', Marto GARcfA (1SG7- 
) A president of Cuba. He was educated 
at Cornell I^niversity as a civil engineer, which 
profession he followed most of his life During 
the w'ar against Spam (1805-98) he served in 
the Patriot army with some distinction, but upon 
the conclusion of peace returned to his profes- 
sion and was the managing director of the Cuban 
American Sugar Company, in charge of one of 
its large estates in Cuba. In 1912 lie was elected 
president on the Conservative ticket, chiefly on 
the ground of the administrative abilit\ winch 
he had shown in business His polic\ w^as to 
endeavor to cement better relations with the 
United States, to introduce economy in the ad- 
ministration, and to secure financial reforms for 
the country He labored to give Cuba a clean, 
stable, and economical government, but experi- 
enced considerable opposition and criticism of 
his policv. 

MENOMINEE, me-nom'i-n$, or Mexomixi 
(wild-rice men, so called because of their great 
use of the wild rice which growls abundantly in 
their country) . A considerable Algonquian tribe, 
formerly ranging over northern Wiscmsin and 
the adjacent upper Michigan, chiefly along the 
river of the same name, and now gathered upon 
a reservation near Green Bay, Wis In their 
general characteristics they resemble the Oiibwa, 
but they speak a distinct language French mis- 
sionaries established a mission among them m 
1670, and they remained faithful to tlie French 
interest until the end. They aided the English 
in the Revolution and in the War of 1812 and 
fought under Tecumsch during the latter strug- 
gle. In 1910 they numbered 1422. Consult W 
J. Hoffman, “Tlie Menomini,” in Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Fourteenth Annual Repot t 
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(Washington, 1896), and Alanson Skinner, **So- 
cial Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Meno- 
mini Indians,” in Amenmn Museum of A mertcan 
History, Anthropological Papers, vol xiii (New 
York, 1913) 

MENOMINEE. A city and the county seat 
of Menominee Co., Mich., 165 miles north of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and opposite Marinette, Wis , 
with which it is connected by three bridges It 
is situated on Green Bay, at the moutli of the 
Menominee Kiver, and on tlie Chicago and Noith- 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
and the Wisconsin and Michigan railroads (Map: 
Michigan, ^ 3 ) . It is also the western terminus 
of the car ferries of the Ann Arboi Bailroad 
One of the greatest lumber-shipping ports in 
the State, Menominee has numerous saw and 
planing mills and a great variety of manu- 
factuies, including electrical appliances, tele- 
phones, shoes, paper, steam boilers, heavy ma- 
chinery, boxes, beet sugar, automobile trucks, 
baby carriages, canned goods, packing-house prod- 
ucts, etc The city is the seat of Menominee 
County Agricultural College and contains a pub- 
lic library and museum, several fine schools, well- 
kept parks, and a public hospital. Menominee, 
first incorporated m 1883, is governed under a 
dial ter of 1005, which provides for a mayor, 
cho.sen biennially, and a unicameial council 
which elects most of the administiative officials, 
only the supervisor, city treasurer, and ]ustice 
of the peace being chosen by popular election. 
Louis Chappicu, a trader, settled here in 1790; 
but tlie cit> reallv dates from 1883, when the 
first null was built here Pop, 1900, 12,818; 
1910, 10 507 

MENOM^ONIE. A citv and the county seat 
of Dunn Co , \\ is , 69 miles by rail east of St. 
Paul, Minn , on tlie Bed Cedar Hiver and on 
the Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St Paul railroads (Map* Wis- 
consin, B 4) It has a fine memorial library, the 
Stout Institute, a county normal school, and a 
county agiicultural school The Dunn County 
Asduin is near tlie city. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures aie the courthouse, city hall. Federal build- 
ing, and Lake Menomin The industrial inter- 
ests are lepiesented by brlck^ard8, foundries, and 
niadiine slioiis, carnage and wagon woiks, and 
niaiiufac tones of gasoline engines, cigars, dairy 
products, pianos, flour, etc , and tlie commercial 
interests by a large trade in brick, live stock, 
flour, wheat, and fur The city W’as formerly 
an iiujiortant manufacturing and distributing 
centre for lumber Menomonie adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1912. Pop., 1900, 
5655, 1910, 5036 

MEN^OFAUSE. See Menstruation 

MEN'OPOME. The hellbender (q.v.). 

MENOBBHAZIA. See Menstruation. 

MENOU, mc-noo', Charles de. See Ciiab- 
NiSE, Seigneur Daulnay de 

MENPES, m^n'pes, Mortimer (1859- ). 

An English painter, etcher, and draftsman. 'He 
W'as born at Adelaide, South Australia, was edu- 
cated at Port Adelaide, and at 19 went to Lon- 
don There he studied at South Kensington, and 
then went to Pont Aven in Brittany, where he 
remained three years Yet he was largerly self- 
taught in art In 1900 he was artist for* Black 
and White in the South African War Of ex- 
traordinary versatility, he held more exhibitions 
in London than any contemporaneous artist. 

He traveled in many lands, including Japan, In- 
dia, Mexico, Spain, Morocco, and Brittany, every- 


where painting in oil and water color and draw- 
ing and etching scenes and objects of interest 
or beauty His work shows a refined sense of 
color, and power and delicacy of draftsmanship. 
In his Japanese studies he invented a process of 
painting in w’ater color by which he attained un- 
common brilliancy of effect, and he also revived 
the art of printing in color from etched plates 
In later years he turned his attention to por- 
traiture on a small scale, where his mastery 
of many mediums and skill as a draftsman are 
effectivelv shown He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society and in 1885 be- 
came a member of the Society of British Artists 
He published, among other works* World Pic- 
tures (1902) , Wh'istler as I Knew him (1904) ; 
Rembrandt (1905) , India (1905), with Mrs. F. 
A. Steel; Fiir Henry Irving (1906) 

MENSES, mSn'spz. See Menstrua rioN. 

MENSHIKOV, mgn^shi-kdf, Alexander 
Danilovitcii (1673-1729) A Russian field mar- 
shal and Minister of State. He was born near 
Moscow in 1673, in humble circumstances His 
intelligent countenance attracted the notice of 
General Lefort, through wffiose patronage he was 
taken into the service of Peter the Great He 
accompanied Peter in his travels to Holland and 
England, and on the death of Lefort became the 
Czar’s chief adviser Menshikov sliowed equal 
ability as a general and as a diplomatist, and 
although totally uneducated he did much to pro- 
mote the education of the people and was a lib- 
eral patron of the arts and sciences In 1702 he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Notemburg 
and was made commander of this fortress after 
it w^as taken by the Russians and renamed Schlis- 
selbourg. During the same year Menshikov 
took Marienbourg , among the prisoners taken on 
this occasion was the girl Katherine Skavronsky, 
w’ho later became the wife of Peter the Great 
and the Empress of Russia In 1703 he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Ingermanland, Coreles, and 
Eastland. On Oct 30, 1706, he defeated the 
Sw’cdes at Kahsz He contributed to some of 
tlie Czar’s other victories, w^as made a field mar- 
shal on the field of Poltava, 1709, and after the 
battle compelled Lew*pnhaupt to capitulate with 
a great part of the Sw*edish armv In 1710 he 
took Riga, in 1712 he led the Russian troops into 
Pomerania and Holstein, and in 1713 took Stet- 
tin, but gave it up to Prussia contrary to the 
will of tlie Czar This and his avarice so dis- 
pleased Peter that JMenshikov w^as court-mar- 
tialed and condemned to death, but he w»as par- 
doned on payment of a heavy fine During the 
reign of Catharine I he regained his influence at 
court, and after her deatli governed Russia with 
almost absolute authority in the name of Peter 
II His daughter was about to marry the young 
Czar when Mensliikov lost his influence and was 
banished to Siberia, September, 1727. Ilis es- 
tates and treasures weie confiscated. He died 
Nov. 12, 1729. 

MENSHIKOV, or MENTCHIKOV, Alex- 
ander Sergeiemch, Prince (1787-1869) A 
Russian statesman and general, the great-grand- 
son of Alexander Danilovich Menshikov. He 
participated in the campaigns of 1812 to 1815 
against Napoleon. In 1820 he was appointed 
commander of the Black Sea fleet, but he re- 
signed four years later because of insufficient 
acquaintance with naval matters. During the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29 he took Anapa 
and was wounded at Varni. In 1831 he was 
made Governor-General of Finland. In 1836 
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he became Minister of Marine and did much to 
increase the effectiveness of the Russian navy 
In 1853 he was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to 
Constantinople just before the rupture which 
resulted in the Crimean War, but he was not, 
as is frequently stated, responsible for the rup- 
ture During this war he became prominent 
as defender of Sebastopol, where he showed the 
greatest energy until his retirement on account 
of ill health in March, 1855 He died at St. 
Petersburg. 

MEH'STBUA^ION. The periodic dischaige 
of sanguineous fluid which issues from the gen- 
erative organs of the human female during the 
period 111 which she is capable of procreation 

The first appearance of this discharge, to 
which are applied the terms menses and cata- 
menia, indicates the approach of sexual matur- 
ity, and IS accompanied by enlargement of the 
mammary glands, a growth of the external geni- 
tals, an increase of hair upon the mons Venens, 
and an accession of reserve, thoughtfulness, and 
maturity. Menstruation usually commences be- 
tween the fourteenth and the sixteenth years 
and terminates between the fortieth and fiftieth 
years The cessation of the m^mstrual flow is 
called the menopause The interval between 
successive menstrual periods is about four weeks, 
although it 18 oftener shoitcr, and the duration 
of the flow IS usually three or four days, but 
is liable to great variations even in health The 
first apjieaiance of the discharge is usually pre- 
ceded and accompanied by pain in the loins 
and headache, malaise, dejiression, and restless- 
ness, and in many W'omen these symptoms in- 
variably accompany the discharge As a gen- 
eral rule there is no menstrual flow during 
pregnancy and lactation, and its cessation is one 
of the first signs that conception has taken 
place. In robust young girls who have lived an 
outdoor life there is no disturbance experienced 
at the appearance of the menses In many 
others, however, there is considerable nervous 
excitement, consisting of irritability, emotion, 
depression, flushing, and throbbing of the head 

Difficult and painful iiienstiuation is called 
dysmenorrluea During such ncivous manifesta- 
tions the girl should be treated as an invalid, 
and studies should not be peisistently prose- 
cuted Avoidance of drains upon physical and 
mental powers should be enjoined, and abundant 
daily outdoor life should be secured Other dis- 
orders of the menstrual function are amenor- 
rheea (qv ), or lack of flow, and menorrhagia, 
or metrorrhagia, excessive flow The latter is 
generally a sign of serious disease of the uterus 
or its appendages and demands prompt medical 
attention 

MEN^SUBABLE MUSIC (Lat. mcnsurahihs, 
measurable, from mensura, measure) Strictly 
speaking, all music written in notes that have 


a definite time value. In a specific sense the 
term is applied to the music written between the 
beginning of the twelfth and the seventeenth 
centuries, before the invention of the line divid- 
ing a composition into bars. Before the twelfth 
century the choral note of the plain chant indi- 
cated only the pitch The duration of each note 
was left to the individual singer and aibitranly 
determined by the rhythm of the text As long 
as music w^as sung in unison this system an- 
swered all practical purposes But with the in- 
troduction of harmony and the development of 
polyphonic music, employing a number of inde- 
pendent voices, an imperative need made itself 
felt to fix the duration of the individual note. 
Mensurable music, therefore, borrowed the forms 
of the notes as used in the plain chant These 
w^ere the large {mcLwima or duplex longa), 
the long {longa) i 1 ^. the breve (brems), ■; 
and the seinilireve (semibrrvifi) , ^ To these 
were added the minim (tntnima) , and semi- 
P 

minim ( scmtmmtma ) , 4 . For nearly 300 years 
the notes were writtim in this form At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the black 
notes were gradually supplanted by the white 

or open notes* tSSSl, tSS|, tSit O, i For the 
smaller notes both the black and white forms 


continued in use semiinmiin, ^ or croma or 

fusa, ^ or semicioma or semifusa, ^ or 
Even as earlv as the sixteenth centuiv rounded 
notes weie aul>stituted for the square ones 111 
writing music But it was not until 1700 that 
the round forms were generally adopted by music 
printers 

Out of reverence for the Trinity triple time 
was regarded as perfect time, whereas duple time 
W’as tmperfed A dnision of a note into three 
of the next smaller kind was mensura pcrfecta , 
into two of the smaller kind, mensum imper- 
fecta This division w\is indicated liv certain 
signs, but a sharp distin^'tion was made between 
the division of a long into breves, or of a breve 
into semibreves. These signs w^ere placed at the 
beginning of a composition. The diMsion of a 
large into longs or of a long into bre\es w’as 
known as modus; of a breve into semibreves as 
tempus; of a semibreve into minims as prolatio. 
The modus itself w^as further distinguished as 
modus major (division of a large into longs) 
and modus minor (division of a long into 
breves) A still further subdivision of both the 
modus mafor and minor w*as into pcrfcctus 
(triple time) and imperfectus (duple) Tempus 
w*as thus also subdivided into peifcctum and 
imperfectum, whereas in the case of prolatio 
this division was designated as major and minor. 
I he following table gives a complete view of this 
system with the various signatures: 


Modus major perfectus 
Modus major imperfectus 
Modus minor perfectus 
Modus minor imperfectus 
Tempus perfectum . . 

Tempus imperfectum . 
Prolatio major . . . 
Prolatio minor . . . 




1 » 

1 O 
1 O 




= 3 


II 


III.M 


= 3 0, O 
= 3 0, C 

= 3 ^ , • within tempos sign. 

= 3 ^ , no dot. 
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The sijpi of the modus major was the same for 
the perfectus and imperfectus The following 
sign for the modus minor determined the modus 
major If the sign ||ssj| was followed by ||| or 
III, it was modus major perfectus, if followed 
by II or ||, it was modus major imperfectus. The 
length of the vertical bars had refeience to the 
modus minor, the long bars indicating the per- 
fectus, the short ones the imperfectus. The num- 
ber of vertical bars referred to the division of 
the large into two or three longs The ptolatio 
sign appeared only in connection with the tempus 
sign Th«ib 0 meant tempus perfectum, pro- 
Jatio major, (• tempus imperfc ctnm, ptulaiio 
minor. Jf tlie tempus sign appealed without a 
dot it always meant that prolatio minor was un- 
derstood. Tile following table will make this 
clear . 


were generally adopted (during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries), imperfcctio was de- 
noted by the black note (notula nigra) 

A group of two or more notes to be sung on 
one S 3 dlal)le was called ligatura. When only 
two notes were given to one syllable, they were 
written as one and called figura obliqua. 



In ligatures of more than two notes the time 
value of the individual notes was not deter- 
mined from their actual shape but from their 
position Ihe value of the first note could be 
a breve or a long In the former case the term 
proprietas, in the luttei improprietas, was ap- 
plied. If the second note was lower than the 
first, proprietas was indicated by a vertical line 



Modns major perfectus 
Modus iniijor perfectus 
Tempus perlectum 
Prolatio major. 



Modus major Imperfectus. 
Modus minoi perfectus 
Tempus iinperfectum 
Prolatio mtuor. 



Modus major perfectus 
Modus minor imperfectus. 
Tempus p( rleetum 
Prolatio minor 



Modus major imperfectus. 
Modus minor imperfectus. 
Tempus imnerfectum. 
l^olatio minor. 


The time value of the dilFerent notes as fixed 
by tliese signs or signatuies ^^il8 known as the 
integer lalor notarum But these fundamental 
values could be changed by means of augmenta- 
tio, diminutw, and proportio Dtmjnutio re- 
duced the value of the notes in triple time to 
one-third, in du})le lime to one-half of the oiiir- 
iiial value It ^^as indicated b\ a veitual line 
through the signature, ([) (J, or by alh\ing a num- 
ber to the tempus sign, Q 2 or Q 3 Time indi- 
<ated thus alwavs denot<*d a Inely tempo, coi re- 
sponding to the modern allegro Angmcntatio 
signified the restoration of the integei lalor of 
notes reduced bv diminutio It was indicated 
b\ uriting the ordinal v sign of the intcqci valoi, 
O C • ^ thange of the integer lalor by means 

of fractions was known as proportio. Thus f 
meant that the time >Aas to be accelerated, so 
that three hi eves now had the same duiation as 
one bre\e of integer laloi But J meant the op- 
jiosite, VIZ , that the time was to he retarded, so 
that one bieve now had the same duration a'. 
thi-ce breves of the integer valor A special kind 
of proportio A\as that indicated by f, known at> 
hemiolta 

Alteratio was the doubling of the time value of 
the second of two notes of the same kind when a 
tripartite note of the next larger kind followed 
Generally the two smaller notes stood between 
two of the larger kind, or uere sepaiated from 
the following notes of equal or smaller value b\ 
a punctum divtsionis Thus, in tempus pei- 
fectum (O, trijiartite) , {Sllj O O bSS) ^\ould be 
expressed in modern notation (values reduced 
one-half) I I 

An important tactor in the theory of mensu- 
rable music was the color of the notes. The 
ordinary note was black. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury a red note (notula rubia) was used. Origi- 
nally this red note was used instead of signa- 
tuies to denote a change from perfect w to im- 
perfeetio, or vice versa Soon it was definitely 
used to indicate impel fectio only For want of 
red color it was often left open or white (notula 
alba ) , and during the fifteenth century the white 
note had the same meaning as the red note of 
the fourteenth When finally the white notes 


(cauda) downward on the left side of the first 
note, , if the second note was higher, the 


cauda was wanting, 


ing, |=H^ . 


In both cases the 


first note is bievc Improprietas was indicated 
bv adding the lauda to tlic first note if the sec- 
ond was highei, and omitting it if the second 


^\a8 lower, . Here both first notes 

iXre longts 

Out of this system of notation our modem 


system of notation has been gradually evolved. 
Consult* H. Muller, Eine Ahhandlung uher Men- 
sui almusik (Leipzig, 1886) ; J Wolf, Geschichte 
der Mensural notation von 1250-1 ^60 (ib, 1904) , 
H Bellermaiiii, Die Mensuralnoten und Takt- 
zeichen des 17 und 16 Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 
190()) , H Riemann, Kompendium dor yoten- 
schriftkundc (Batisbon, 1910) , J Wolf, Hand- 
hiich der yotation-slxuude (Leipzig, 1913). 

MENSUBA^TION (Lat. mensuratio, from 
mensurare, to measure, from mensura, measure, 
fioiii metiii, to measure). A branch of applied 
mathematics dealing with the calculation of 
lim*s, angles, surfaces, and volumes from meas- 
uied data The metrical relations between lines 


and angles are computed chiefly by the principles 
of ti igonometry ( q v ) The mensuration of 
common surfaces and volumes, howevei, can gen- 
erally be effected by the principles of geometry. 
Foi the purposes of either direct measurement 
or computation a unit is necessary. The straight 
line is measured by direct comparisons with some 
linear unit, as the inch, foot, yard, or meter. 
But in measuring a surface or volume it is un- 
necessary to apply an actual square or cubic 
unit, or even to divide the magnitudes into such 
equal es or cubes. It is only necessary to meas- 
ure certain of its boundary lines or dimensions 
and from these measurements to calculate the 


contents in terms of the appropriate unit, eg., 
if a inches and h inches are the lengths of the 
adjacent sides of a rectangle, its area is a*b*l 
square inch = ah square inches ; i.e., the num- 
ber of square units of area in a rectangle is 
equal to the product of two numbers which rep- 
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resent its base and altitude, measured by the 
same linear unit. The areas of other figures are 
found from this area by the aid of certain rela- 
tions or properties of those figures; e.g., the 
area of a parallelogram is the same as the^ area 
of a rectangle having the same base and altitude, 
and IS therefore equal to the base multiplied 
by the altitude. As a triangle is half of a par- 
allelogram of the same base and the same alti- 
tude, its area is one-half the product of its base 
and altitude Certain quadrilaterals and poly- 
gons are measured by dividing them into tri- 
angles, the area of each of which is separately 
calculated ( For the area of the circle, see 
CiBCLE. ) By reasoning similar to that em- 
ployed in the case of areas, it is shown that the 
volume of a rectangular parallelepiped or prism 
IS found by multiplying together the length, 
breadth, and thickness, and of the oblique par- 
allelepiped, prism, or cylinder, by multiplying 
the area of the base by the height 

As in case of the circle, so in the mensuration 
of the cylinder, cone, and sphere, the theory of 
limits (see Limits, Theory of) is applied in 
connection with the cii cumscribed and inscribed 
figures. The following formulas of mensuration 
will be found convenient* 


of anatomical or pathological conditions occur- 
ring in the brain at or befoie birth is unable to 
compete successfully with his normal fellows in 
play, study, or work. Though an adult, he can- 
not gain a livelihood independently, but re- 
quires guidance and some one to take the initi- 
ative and assume responsibility. These persons 
are spoken of as aments^ i e., without mind, as 
distinguished from dements, who had minds but 
lost them. 

Classification. A person having almost a nor- 
mal mind, but not knowing more than a child 
of 12 years, is called a moron, from the Greek 
fiiopos, a ^^fool’^; one having the mind of a 
child of seven to 12 yeais is fechle-minded , one 
with the mcntalitv of tliiee to seven years is an 
tmhecile; and the individual who reinains at the 
state of development of two years is an idiot 

A normal child at two years of aoe will re- 
peat rhymes, distinguish colors, oliev simple 
commands, and imitate the acts of otlu^rs At 
seven vears of age a child will count up to 20, 
knows the names of coins in common use, can 
tell time correctly, and can make readable copy 
of simple sentences v.. At 12 years of age tin* 
child can construct sentences containing tliiee 
giv(*n words, can give ihymes lajndly to sug- 


Abbreviations b. base, A, altitude, r, radius, a, area, r, circumference, p, perimeter, s, slant height, v, volume, m, mid 
section, a, the number of radians in an angle 


Parallelogram 

Triangle 

Trapezoid 

Parallelepiped 

Pnsm 

Lateral area, right pnsm 
Pnsmatoid 
Pyramid 

Lateral area, regular pjrramid 
Frustum of pyramid 

Lateral area, frustum of regular pyramid 
Right circular cyhnder 
Lateral area 
Right circular cone 
Lateral area 

Frustum of right circular cone 


Lune 
Sphencal polygon 
Zone 

Sphencal segment 
l^herical sector 
Cfircle .... 


a=bh 

a = ^'M 

V =hh 

V =bh 
a=ph 

i, = i„A(6-|-6'-f 4w). 

V = ^ibh 

a _ 

o = (P+P')s 

v=bh =7rr2/< 
o =f/j —2Trrh 

V = 

a = =7rrs 
r =K7r/t(ri-’-|- 7^ f Zirj). 
p=fijrr3, a = 47rrS 
a =2ar- 
a =ar^ 
a =2Trrh 

r = H7rA[3(r,8-fr,®)-f A®]. 
h=yiSr 

c=27rr, a=Trr2, arc^a r. 


For the mensuration of geometric solids, con- 
sult Holzmuller, Elements der Stereometrte (2 
vols , Leipzig, 1900) 

M£NT. See Moxt. 

MENTAL CONSTITUTION. A somewhat 
popular term, used with a meaning analogous 
to “bodily constitution,” “physical constitution,” 
and the like, to denote the general make-up of 
individual minds Language is rich in words 
for individual differences of ability, tempera- 
ment, character, and general organization For 
example, men are able or inefficient, talented or 
stupid, sympathetic or cold, emotional or phleg- 
matic, rash or cautious, steady or unreliable; 
they are weak-willed and strong-willed, broad- 
minded and narrow-minded, slow and quick. 
Differences of this kind, manifested in learning, 
acting, thinking, are referred to, loosely, as dif- 
ferences in mental constitution. Their analysis 
and classification are undertaken by individual 
psychology ( See Inwyidual Psychology ; 
Mental Tests.) They are to be explained in 
terms of inherited and acquired tendencies or 
predispositions in the nervous system. See De- 
termining Tendency; Disposition; Habit. 

MENTAL DEFECTIVES. Definition. The 
mentally deficient person is one who by reason 


gestod w^ords, and can d(*finc such A^()lds as 
“charity,” “justice,” and “goodiiess ” moron 

is likely to be nearly normal in feature, in ex- 
pression, and in physical development 'J he de- 
fectiveness may not appear until it is found 
that he does not keep to a piece of work or study, 
or does not show normal resistance to unwise 
advice or immoral example Such persons have 
little power of inhibition, but are like an engine 
without a balance wlieel or governor They are 
very subject to their environment. This Ts the 
group that becomes a large factor in the piob- 
lems of criminality, truantism, pauperism, and 
prostitution. The feeble-minded person does not 
easily pass for normal, he is likely to be under 
normal size, have a head of peculiar shape, e g , 
boat-shaped (scaphoid), or very round like a 
turned post, or high like a tower (oxycephalic). 
There is frequently asymmetry of the skull and 
face. The eyes may be of different colors and 
strabismus or other errors of action exist The 
ears are often large and of unequal size, and 
may exhibit a Darwinian tubercle suggesting a 
lower animal. The palate is in many cases very 
high, easily earning the name “Gothic arch.” 

The imbecile is still farther from normal in 
appearance. He has little activity of the senses 
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and accordingly is without facial expression; 
the muscles of his face, like the others of his 
body, are flabby and without tone His palate 
may be high and his teeth veiy irregular and 
subject to early decay. A normal head is 22 
inches in circumference, but that of the im- 
becile, besides being very asymmetrical, may be 
microcephalic, very small, or hydrocephalic, very 
large; the imbecile is careless about his cloth- 
ing, though he may be abl(‘ to put it on 

The idiot 18 the lowest of the group He may 
have no more stigmata than the imbecile, but is 
usually a more helpless-looking obiect He is 
likely to 'he paralyzed and is often an epileptic 
His mentality is so meagre that he cannot pro- 
tect himself from harm and iniury His “mind 
is a negation ” He must be clothed and fed by 
otliers, often lequiring as much attention as an 
infant 

To tins general classiflcation must be added 
three other varieties the vrctin, Mongolian idiot, 
and the amaufotic family idiot The cretin is 
a short, thickset little individual 3 or 4 feet 
high, h.iving heavy features, broad nose, thick 
lips and tongue, thick, div skin, and coarse, 
wiry hair. Upon the shoulders above the collar 
bone ire pads of fat Tlie limbs and so-called 
long bones aie veiy short. The hands are short 
ami piidgw The develojiment of puberty is de- 
laye(l, if indeed he re.ich that stage at all 
Cretins are usually hajijiy folks and capable 
of some instruction The cause in these cases 
has been tiaced to absence of the thyroid gland, 
leading to pei verted metabolism. The troulile 
may bo overconu* by administering thyi oid-gland 
extract by mouth 

The Mongolian idiot is so called because he 
has an Oriental cast of countenance, due to 
obliquity of the eye slit. The eyes seem to be 
fi bit on the bias. Theie is no asymmetry of 
the skull, but a lound head with regular fea- 
tuies An idiot of this sort is usually the last 
bom in a family and the only one mentally de- 
fective As IS \\ell known, there are many fami- 
lies in which all the members are defective, but 
they belong to the feeble-minded or imbecile 
gi oups 

The amaurotic idiot is blind fiom degeneration 
of the optic nerve Amaurosis in Latin and 
Greek means “to darken ” Examination with 
the ophthalmoscope reveals a cherry-red spot in 
the fo\ea centralis of the macula lutea, which 
has now become not a yellow spot, but a wdiitc 
spot The cherry spot is pathognomonic of this 
disease There is a giadual lessening of strength 
until the ciiild can no longer sit up and soon 
becomes wholly paralyzed. This is due to de- 
generation of the ganglion cells throughout the 
gray matter of tlie brain and coid The disease 
IS first discovered by the parents at about six 
months of age and progresses to a fatal termina- 
tion in about a year. It is a singular fact that 
all cases reported thus far have been of Jewish 
parentage. Frequently theie are two or more 
affected in the same family. There is neither 
cure nor likelihood of betterment. 

Prevalence. Data collected in studying 
10,000 school children in California, the same 
number in New Jersey and in Philadelphia, 
showed about 3 per cent to be feeble-minded 
The British Royal Commission, in a study of a 
population of 3,873,151, found aments at the 
rate of 3 28 per thousand, i.e., one mental de- 
fective to 248 persons. Four aments per thou- 
sand is a very conservative estimate and will 
VoL. XV.— 27 


enable one to calculate the number in any com- 
munity at any time. For example, in 1915 the 
United States population of 100,000,000 would 
contain 400,000 mental defectives It is in- 
teresting to note that the insane, i.e., those who 
had minds and lost them, aggregate the same 
as the mentally deficient Fifty per cent of the 
youths in reformatories are mentally defective, 
and 25 to 50 per cent of adult prisoners are the 
same The Commission for the Investigation of 
the White Slave Tiafiic, so called, found more 
than half the number of prostitutes feeble-minded. 
Truants and paupers are largely feeble-minded, 
80 per cent and 50 per cent respectively 

Cause. Mental deficiency is attributed to 
heredity, accidents at birth or in early life, 
to diseases such as meningitis, convulsions, and 
fevers; to traumatism, to the fact that the par- 
ents were alcoholic, tuberculous, syphilitic, or 
neurotic Many of these conditions are concom- 
itant, but proofs of cause and effect are wanting. 
There are multitudes of alcoholic parents with- 
out feeble-minded children, 66 per cent of the 
defectives come from alcoholic families most of 
W’hich are physically and financially poor. God- 
dard studied* thoroughlj^ the family history of 
300 cases and found that 54 pei cent of them 
were undoubtedly hereditary. His studies 
showed many interesting alleged causes, and 
only 2 6 per cent unaccounted for In former 
years only 25 per cent of patients having cere- 
brospinal meningitis recovered, and of these 97 
per cent were mentally defective. Now that we 
have the serum treatment for meningitis this 
factor should be eliminated Atw’^ood found 
that 20 per cent of 200 defectives gave a positive 
Wassermann reaction, yet syphilis cannot be 
claimed as the sole cause of their condition. 

Mendelian laws hold good in the heredity of 
man as elsewhere in nature, and according to 
Goddard the real cause of mental defect “is bad 
protoplasm ” Tredgold holds that “primary 
amentia is a manifestation of a pathological 
germinal vaiiation whicli has been produced by 
environment, and that the geiminal change is of 
the nature of a vitiation Conscinguinity is 
not a causative factor in healthy families, nor 
in others unless they be neuiotic. The heredi- 
tary character of the condition is recognized 
by individual students everywhere and also by 
tlie British Roval Commission as a body. The 
lawmidkers and public officers of most countries 
have in recent years been giving careful con- 
sideration to the treatment of these unfortunate 
persons. 

Segregation. All mentally defective children 
should be placed out of the family while young; 
first, because they cannot associate on equal 
terms with the normal members; secondly, be- 
cause they require expert teaching and * over- 
sight to improve their condition. This may be 
done by the wealthy in private training schools, 
and should be insisted upon for others in pub- 
lic institutions. Only 24 States of the United 
States (1914) have institutions fit for the care 
of the mentally deficient. Although there are 30 
such places, they can accommodate only 19,000 
persons. Older persons should be in institutions 
in order that they may be under responsible di- 
rection and enabled to take part in useful work 
— at all events to be safe from bad moral influ- 
ences and temptations if they be of high-grade 
mentality. It is the high-grade defectives that 
are a menace to society, especially the females, 
who so readily become mothers At the New 
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York State Reformatory for Women a study was 
made of 2000 prostitutes, with the result that 
29 per cent were decided to be subnormal New 
York State also has an institution esjiecially for 
women durin^j the child-beai ing a^e 

In connection witli this phase of the sub]ect 
there has lieen much discussion rcf^aidino asex- 
ualization Willie all students aie 111 favor of 
sejjfre^ation, accommodations do not exist for one 
in twenty of those who need it. Stei ili/ation «is 
now pel formed is simply vasecttmiy 111 the male 
and libation of the Fallopian tubes in tlie fe- 
male. There beinjr no removal of the* glands 
peculiar to either sex, the individual retains 
gfeneral characteristics but loses tlie jiower to 
reproduce Laws ha\e lieen passed 111 aeveial 
States Icgfalizingr tlie operdtioii, but it has not 
become a popular proceduri* Some idea of the 
expense to the public of feeble-minded families 
may be had by reading? The Jvles, h\ DugdAle, 
or The Kalhlak Family, by Goddaid The coat 
to the State foi the care of ciiininals, ])auperh, 
and incora])etent persons because of iiKMital de- 
ficiency IS counted literally in millions of 
dollars 

Instruction. Various attempts haie been 
made to teach idiots, one of the eailiest beiiijr 
that of Itard’s wild boy found in the foiebt of 
Aveyron 111 1799 The boy’s ignorant e was 
laigely due to deprivation, so that some slight 
success was attained 111 the attempt to impioie 
his condition One of Itaid's pupils w’as Edouard 
Seguin In 1837 Seguiii began to instruct idiots 
in the Plospital for Incurables in Pans He re- 
garded the idiot as an undevehiped infant and, 
proceeding upon a definite plan, instituted a 
course of physiological education. lie insisted 
upon the value of food, air, and exercise, 1 e , the 
need of a healthv body for a useful mind, and 
began then to train the senses He visited 
America several tiiiie^ and made his home here 
from 1863, w^hen he established in Xew’ Yoik the 
Seguin Physiological »School for Feeble-Minded 
Children Before the Academv of Sciences in 
Pans it was declared that Seguin had sohc»d tlie 
problem of the education of idiots Not only 
are there special institutions, public and private, 
for the defectives, but special classes are foriu<*d 
in connection with the schools of most largo 
cities Such classes existed in Halle about 1863 
and in Dresden in 1867 New York City had in 
1914 200 ungraded classes with 3100 cliildien 

In teaching the mentally defective, the games 
and exercises are designed especially to fix the 
attention and promote coordination. Music ap- 
peals to the feeble mind, and the childien learn 
to march and play to the accompaniment of piano 
or other instrument. Reading, writing, and 
number work may be learned by the higher 
grade pupils, yet they always show a certain 
amount of childishness in composition The 
exact degree of intelligence is standardized by 
various methods, notably the Binet test (See 
Mental Tests.) The boys are taught mat- 
making, weaving, basket making, shoe mending, 
tinsmithing, carpentering, gardening, and farm- 
ing The girls are taught the care of the house 
or wards, sweeping, dusting, making beds, setting 
table, and being useful in the kitchen They 
learn to sew and do faneywork, the fineness of 
which depends upon their mentality. Farm col- 
onies are operated by several States with great 
benefit to the inmates, both in body and^ mind 
A feeble-minded person rarely grows much be- 
yond the mental age that he stands the test for , 


therefore he should be given all the training 
possible in order that he may not drift below his 
station. 

Treatment. There is no remedy for the ma- 
joiity Cretins may be practically cured if tlic 
condition 18 r(»cogiiized before they aic six 
months of age and thyroid extract is given s.\s- 
teiiiaticdlly Jn 1890 and the following yeais 
craniectomy W'as piacticed extensively in the 
hojK* that removing strijis of bone would allows 
the biain nioie loom for giowth The proced- 
ure was a failure Diainage of liydrocephalus 
by eitlier the exteinal or the internal uietliud lias 
not heljied conspicuously The mentally defec- 
tive may have diseases of the body which indi- 
lectly impair their minds Such must be 
tieated, es]»ecially if the infirmity is of the 
neivous system 

Results. The investigation of Dr Caldecot 
indicates the rc'snlt of tiaining 111 341 patients 
dischaiged fiom the institution because they 
W(‘ie siip])(>s(‘d to he suited to life outside I he 
time eoveied was 13 vears He savs “3.23 pel 
cent weie eaining wages, 3 81 pei cent vveie at 
liome veiv useful 7 1 jier cent weie at home and 
useful, and tlie lest, i.e , 83 3 pei cent, weie no 
good and should have lioeii taken care of foi 
life ” 

Bibliography. W T Prc*yer, The Mind of the 
Child, tianslated l)v H W Brown (2 vols , New 
Yoik. 1893). M W Barr, Mental Defectives 
( Philadelpina, 1904), Shuttlew orth and Potts, 
Mcntalhf Deficient Cliildtcn (3d (‘d , ib , 1910) , 
A F Tredgold, Menial Deficiency (2d ed , New 
Yoik, 1914) . Tl H Ooddaid, Feeble Mindcdness ' 
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Paupci ism. Disease, and Heredity (3th ed , ib , 
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Study til the ITcicdiiy of Feeble- Minded ness (ib, 
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MENTAL HEALING. S(*e Faith Cure; 
Hypnotism, Mksmerism , Psxciiotheraplu- 

TIC’S Si (tC.KSriOX 

MENTALITY OF INSECTS. See section 
on Soruil Jnsats under IxsLcn, also iNSiixcr. 

MENTAL PATHOL'OGY. Tlie science of 
abnormal mental process The intimate depend- 
ence of consi lousness U])on the functioning of 
the central neivous svstem enaldos us to ap- 
pioaeh the investigation of morhid mental con- 
ditions fioin the vantage ground of physiology 
The brain, wbicb is the substrate of mind, may, 
like iinv other organ of the body, exhibit (1) de- 
fects, le, lack of some stiucture, or (2) abiior- 
malitv of function, whether it be (a) temporary, 
1 e., a disoi der, or ( 6 ) permanent, 1 e , a disease. 
“Defectives” arc, then, persons who sufTei, con- 
genitally 01 from early childhood, from the ab- 
sence of some group or groups of mental elements 
in consequence of some underlying defect of the 
nervous system, they are the blind, the deaf, 
the paralytic, c^tc. The cases of Laura Bridgman 
and Helen Kcdler, the blind deaf-mutes, are typi- 
cal From careful reports of tlieir educational 
progress and from special psychological and 
neurological examination of their mental and 
physiological oiganization valuable data have 
been secured Temporary mcmtal derangements 
are found in the consciousness of dreams, hyp- 
nosis, and the intoxication of various drugs 
Frequent attempts have been made to examine 
mind as specific phases of it are rendered anaes- 
thetic or hyperaesthetic in these ways. Hashish 
(extract of Cannabis xndica), e.g., greatly mag- 
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nifies our consciousneBB of duration and extent, 
and alBO induces visual hallucination Chronic 
mental derangement is exemplified by the vari- 
ous forms of insanity, such as mania, melan- 
cholia, dementia, general paresis, etc. 

Abnormal mental types are, as one writer 
puts it, “psychological experiments made for us 
by Nature herself ” Especially is this true when 
the infirmity is isolated, when a single group of 
mental processes — eg, a sense department^ — is 
either entirely lacking or extraordinai ily em- 
phasized Such a state of affairs simplifies mat- 
ters for the psychologist He is able to find out 
the lelatfve value of the group concerned in the 
normally organized mind, and, as a consequence, 
to proceed more successfully with the analysis 
of the adult human consciousness (See Psy- 
chology.) Take, eg, cases of the aiiiesthesia 
of particular internal organs which he beyond 
that experimental control which is of supreme 
importance in the laboratory investigation of the 
external sense organs. Evidence of this sort has 
been of weight in referring the sensation of dizzi- 
ness to the semicircular canals of the internal 
ear (See Static Sense ) From observations 
of senile dementia llughlings Jackson has estab- 
lished the law that, in the gradual loss of mem- 
ory with advancing age, the latest mental stuff, 
that acquired with most difficulty, first decays 
^'}ie successive stages of dissolution, conoequent 
upon the inroads of cerebral deterioration, re- 
tiace the steps of evolution The various types 
of aphasia (qv ) have been of great assistance 
in the solution of the jiroblein of the cortical 
localization of function, as well as in the more 
strictly psychological problems of apperception 
(q.v.) and language. There are, in particular, 
two lines of recent work which appeal to the 
interest of students both of normal and of ab- 
normal mental processes. The rapid development 
of mental tests (qv ) and their application to 
the retarded and feeble-minded as well as to the 
iiientallv sound have led to discussion and co- 
opeiation and have raised important issues of 
psvchophvsical heredity, and the Freudian 
school, w^hose doctrines are based upon a fairly 
definite jisychological system and whoso specific 
method is that of psvchoanalysis, has brought 
di earns and hvstena into the very forefront of 
psychological debate It is probable that the 
immediate future \vill see a much closer rap- 
piochcmcnt between psychologj’^ and mental 
pathology than has been realized liitlierto, so 
that, on tlie one hand, mental disorders and 
diseases wull be studied scientifically as well as 
handled therapeutically, and on the other hand 
systematic psychology will devote special chap- 
ters to a detailed consideration of typical 
abnormalities 
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and Insanity (ib., 1800) , James Sullv, The 
Human Mind (ib., 1802) ; T. A. Ribot, Diseases 
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ogy of Reasoning, translated by A. G Whyte 
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MENTAL PROCESS. A phrase employed 
by modern psychology in two nearly related 
meanings. 1. In the first place, it is tending 
to replace the older static conception of mind 
(q.v.). Stout, eg, defines psychology as “the 
positive science of mental process,” in preference 
to speaking of it as the science of mind, and 
James declares that “the first fact for us as 
psychologists is [not that mind exists, but] that 
thinking of some sort goes on . . . Tf we could 
say in English ‘it thinks,’ as we say ‘it rains’ 
or ‘it blowsj’ we should be stating the fact most 
simply.” 2. But not only is mind, as a whole, 
a stream of thought and feeling, each separate 
element of mind or mental formation that our 
analysis teases out of the total consciousness is 
itself a process Every sensation rises, poises, 
falls, in its own characteristic way, even the 
idea, the mental thing par excellence, is termed 
by Wundt a “variable process,” and such forma- 
tions as emotion and volition bear the mark of 
process stamped upon them Meaning (qv) 
and mode of connection (sec Fusion, Impulse) 
are stable, but the stuff of which mind is made 
IS essentially durative process and not stable 
being Consult Philosophische Studien, vols. 
VI, X (Leipzig, 1891, 1894) , G F Stout, Ana- 
lytic Psychology (London, 1896) , William 
James, Principles of Psychology, vol i (New 
York, 1900) , E. B Titchener, Textbook of Psy- 
chology (ib., 1910) , American Journal of Psy- 
chology, vol xxiii (W’orcester, 1912). 

MENTAL SCIENCE. The name given to a 
metaphysical system which aims to cure diseases 
witliout drugs. Its history goes back to the 
early Christian centuries and has sometimes been 
religious and sometimes philosophical. Egin- 
hard, an intimate of Charlemagne, was the first 
to make recorded observations in any way analo- 
gous to modern medical cases of mental healing. 
In the time of Charles II and Queen Anne spe- 
cial powders were attiibuted to royalty in the 
laying on of hands for the healing of the sick. 
Parson Blumhai dt emphasized the religious 
element in healing about a century ago, and 
P. P. Quiniby w’as most conspicuous in the work 
in tJie middle of the nineteenth century in 
America. Since his day there has been a succes- 
sion of mental healers, including the Dressers, 
Mary Baker Eddy (q.v.), John Alexander Dowie 
(qv), A. B. Simpson, of New York, Francis 
Schlatter (qv.), Schrader, Bradley Newall, and 
Paul Dubois, professor of psychotherapy in the 
University of Bern, Switzerland. All of them 
endeavored to prevent disease ivhenever pos- 
sible. All have tried to awaken in the indi- 
vidual the inherent but latent foices of health 
through the medium of literature, lecture 
courses, heterosuggestion and autosuggestion 
Most of them encouraged the formation of read- 
ing circles and other social expedients for keep- 
ing the mind fixed on the subject of good health. 

In the last half century there has been a dif- 
ferentiation of the groups of Mental Science 
healers, with the result that there are to-day 
Christian Scientists, adherents of New Thought, 
and other groups The Christian Scientists, while 
in general holding to the Mental Science idea, 
have developed a metaphysics of their own based 
on the concept that matter has no real existence, 
and have turned the small circles of the older 
days of Christian Science into organized churches 
throughout the United States with special respon- 
sibility to the Mother Church in Boston. The New 
Thought group do not deny the reality of matter 
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and have not developed large circles of adher- 
ents, but follow in the main the teachings of 
men like Horatio W Dresser, Stanton Davis 
Kirkham, Henry Wood, Ralph Waldo Trine, and 
Thomas Trowaid Such men as Paul Dubois, 
who have perceptibly influenced the practice of 
medicine, have as their metaphysics some form 
of materialism rather than idealism, and em- 
phasize what Dubois calls pet suasion rather 
than suggestion Those who regard themselves 
as Mental Scientists are laigely individualists 
and have no general organization • They agree 
in looking upon all schemes of cure as mere 
expedients They insist that man lives m a 
physical phase of consciousness rather than in 
a physical world, and that to rise ojjt of this 
consciousness to what the New Thought group 
and Christian Scientists call a spiritual concep- 
tion would involve tlie break-up of tlieir con- 
ception of life and being They uige that each 
individual must in a final analysis think for 
himself, and be content to he what he tliinks he 
is because he thinks he is. Mental Science, 
therefore, while often materialistic is also in- 
dividualistic, and it is in consequence impos- 
sible to determine the number of its adlieients 
See Christian Science, Faith Cure, Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, New Thought, Psycuo- 
TiTERAPY; Suggestion 

MENTAL TESTS. Procedures whose pur- 
pose is tlie determination, in an indmdual, of 
the piesence or absence of a paiticular mental 
content, or of the degree of a particular mental 
function or capacity. The term is also em- 
ployed, somewhat loosely, in cases wheie the 
fiinction upon which the proceduic is directed is 
itself imperfectly known, or is measured only 
indirectly, or is (so far as we know) ratlier a 
psychophysical than a stiictly mental func- 
tion We speak, eg, of “tests” of color-blind- 
ness, of pitch discrimination, of intelligence, and 
of fatigue (See these titles ) Less formally, 
mental teats are characterized by simplicity of 
technique, 1 datively short duration, and empha- 
sis upon quantitative determination rather than 
upon qualitative analysis and direct description. 
They are usually, moreover, standardized pro- 
cedures, applied to a number of individuals for 
the puipose of measuring the variation within 
groups, or to a single individual because of a 
practical interest in that person Mental tests 
accordingly furnish data primarily for individ- 
ual psychology (q.v.) or for applied psychology 
(sec Psychology, Applied), and contribute 
only indirectly to the geneial science of 
psychology. 

As early as 1877 Francis Galton suggested the 
use of the reaction experiment for the diagnosis 
of temperament In connection with anthropo- 
logical measurements of weight, height, eye color, 
and the like, he further developed a number of 
simple tests vhich he hoped would make it pos- 
sible to “obtain a general knowledge of the 
capacities of a man by sinking shafts, as it were, 
at a few critical points.” 

In the caily nineties of the past century men- 
tal tests Ccirac into prominence in America. 
Here interest centred in the question of the 
relation of mental to physical variations, in the 
determination of the range and the types of 
mental variation as a methodological prerequi- 
site of general psychology, and in the problems 
of class and child psychology. For the most 
part the tests resembled experiments already 
employed by psychology in the investigation of 


the simpler mental processes. Experiments 
were chosen ivhose results could be quantitatively 
expressed, and which seemed likely to exhibit 
■wide or practically significant differences; their 
technique was so simplified as to make practi- 
cable their application to large numbers of in- 
dividuals In Germany, a few years later, tests 
of a similar character were developed, the prin- 
cipal interest in this case was the diagnosis of 
insanity and the analysis of the abnoimal mind. 
At about the same time, in France, interest in 
individual psychologv led to the formation of 
tests of a somewhat different kind In particu- 
lar, Alfred Binet and his followers were of the 
opinion that the more specific functions (such 
as ability to discriminate tones or colors or to 
judge time intervals) not only varied less widely 
among individuals, but also 'were of less impor- 
tance in the constitution of individualitv, than 
the more general or higher functions, such as 
imagination, comprcOiension, intelligence, susr- 
gestibility, and sentiment . Here, then, since 
methods of investigation had not yet been de- 
vised, adaptation of alreadv existing procedures 
was impossible, and the invention of new tests 
was a pieliniinary to further woik 

The inventor of such a test necessarily starts 
with a conception (deihed from theoretual or 
common-sense psychology) of the function to 
be tested, and proceeds to lav down a procedure 
to suit this conception Intelligence, e g , has 
lK‘en conceived as essentiallv an ability to com- 
bine impressions into a unified and i elated 
whole, and the test of intelligence then takes 
the form of filling in the gaps of a mutilated text 
Tests of this sort, howevei, unlike the adapted 
tests, hardly ever measure the supposed func- 
tion directly, tliey are mereU diagnostic, or ex- 
pressive of the degree of the given function , and, 
however \aluable they may be for practical pur- 
poses, tliey contribute little to scientilic knowl- 
edge The single test, moreover, is inexact in 
that it almost certainly involves other functions 
than that upon which it is directi‘d The result 
of a selected series of tests, all intended to re- 
flect a single function, is likely to give a truer 
measurement, and it is upon such series that the 
practice of the present time chieflv dejicnds 
Piobably the most famous series of tests yet 
devised is the Binet-Siinon senes of graded 
tests The primary purpose of these tests is the 
practical determination of the degree of intelli- 
gence of a child and his consequent classiflcation 
as normal (i.e, as having an intelligence equal 
to that of the average child of his age), sub- 
normal, or supernormal The Binet-Simon scries 
of 1908 comprises 56 single tests, a group of 
which is assigned to each age from three to 
twelve A certain minimum of performance in 
every test constitutes a “pass”, and the subiect 
is graded on the basis of number of tests passed, 
as having a degree of intelligence normal to such- 
and-such a year A subject whose rank placets 
him three years behind the normal for his age 
is considered mentally defective. The tests them- 
selves are in reality simple tasks, so chosen that 
so far as possible their performance cannot be 
materially affected by formal coaching or school 
training. A normally intelligent' three-year-old 
child, eg., is required to repeat correctly after 
the experimenter three digits, to repeat a simple 
sentence containing six syllables, to tell his fam- 
ily name, etc.; a child of nine, to tell the day of 
the month, to give the days of the week in order 
in 10 seconds, to make change (returning 21 
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cents from a quarter dollar), and the like. Be- 
side success and failure, however, peculiarities 
of performance in many of the tests are con- 
sidered diagnostic, so that entirely satisfactory 
administration of the tests and the drawing of 
reliable conclusions therefrom seem to demand 
a very careful and practiced experimenter. 
Binet’s insight into the nature of the child’s 
mind and h^is ingenuity in devising not only 
the general scheme of the test senes but also 
the details of method are amply attested bv tlie 
fact that the senes still remains essentially as 
he left it in 1908 in spite of severe practical 
trials in nearly every civilized country Criti- 
cism has resulted, for the most part, only in 
modification and extension of the senes. 

It has been pointed out that tests which shall 
permit of more accurate quantitative results 
than are furnished by statements of mere success 
or failure, and also that more specific qualitative 
tests, are desirable, and series possessing these 
advantages are at present in process of develop- 
ment A further recent tendency is towards the 
development of tests which shall determine the 
fitness of individuals to enter various trades or 
careers 
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L. W Stern, Die dtff erentielle Psychologie (Leip- 
zig, 1911), Hugo Munsterberg, Psychology and 
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Binet and Simon, A Method of Measuring the 
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MENTANA, men-ta'na. A village in Italy, 
13 miles northeast of Rome, with 2379 inhabit- 
ants in 1911. It IS noted as the place where, on 
Nov. 3, 1867, Garibaldi was defeated by papal 
and French troops while attempting to seize 
Rome and thus complete the unity of Italy On 
Nov 25, 1877, a monument was erected in honor 
of the adherents of Garibaldi, who was taken 
prisoner in this battle. See Gabibaldi 

MENTCHIKOV, Alexander Dantlovitch. 
See Menshikov, A. D. 

MEN^TEL (or Mentelin), Johannes 
(c 1410-78) A German printer of the fifteenth 
century, the first to establish a press at Strass- 
burg To him the invention of printing was once 
attributed by many The erroneous character of 
such an assertion was very clearly demonstrated 
by Von der Linde in the results of his investi- 
gation of the early history of printing in his 
Outenherg (Stuttgart, 1878). 

MEN^TEB, Sophie ( 1848-1918 ) . A German 
pianist, born at Munich, in which city she subse- 
quently studied under Schonchen, Lebert, and 
Niest, making her d#but in 1863 She met with 
extraordinary success, particularly at Frankfort, 
where, in 1867, Tausig (qv.) secured her as a 
pupil. Two years later she won the good will of 
Liszt, who became one of her stanchest friends. 
She made many tours and had many famous 
pupils, and finally retired to her home, Castle 
Itter, in the Tirol Meanwhile she had become 
known as a remarkable virtuoso, and besides her 
appointments as court pianist to the Prince of 
Hohenzollern and the Emperor of Austria, she 


served for a time on the faculty of the St Peters- 
burg Conservatory. In 1872 she married the 
cellist Popper, from whom she was subsequently 
divorced (1886). 

MENTEUB, inaN'tSr', Le (Fr., The Liar). 
A comedy by Corneille (1644), modeled after 
Alarcon’s Verdad sospechosa. The play is Cor- 
neille’s best comedy, and the most important be- 
fore the appearance of Moliere. 

MENTHA. See Mint 

MEN'THOL (from Lat. mentha, mint), or 
Paba-Menthanol (3), or Pbopanol (3), 
C,oH,.,OH A colorless crvstalline substance ob- 
tained from official oil of peppermint, or from 
Japanese or Chinese oil of peppermint The oil 
is piibiected to fractional distillation, and the 
higlier-boiling fractions are allowed to crvstal- 
lize, the product being purified by recrystalliza- 
tion^ It has the odor of peppermint and pro- 
duces in the mouth a sensation of cold. It is 
but sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves 
in considerable quantities in alcohol, ether, chlo- 
roform, and other organic liquids It is often 
used, especially in solution in oleic acid, as a 
remedy for neuralgic headache In a solution 
of ten parts of alcohol to one of menthol, or in 
the solid form of a pencil it usually gives im- 
mediate, though not always complete, relief, when 
applied to the seat of pain It has also been 
used to relieve itching and in asthma Internally 
it has been used in small doses to relieve nausea. 
Finally, it is used in perfumerv. Menthol melts 
at 43* C (109 4* F ) and boils at 211-213* C. 
(412-415* F ) When dissolved in foiii times its 
weight of alcohol, in a tube 1 decimeter long, it 
turns the plane of polarized light 49 3* to the 
left per gram per cubic centimeter of solution. 

The ordinary menthol lust described has also 
been obtained svnthetically But synthesis has 
also produced three other varieties of menthol, 
having the same ultimate composition as natural 
menthol and differing from it onlv in the position 
occupied in tlie molecule bv the OH group. These 
varieties, or ‘‘isomers,” of menthol are known as 
carvomcnthol, tertiary menthol, and tertiary car- 
vomcnthol 

MENTONE, men-to'nd, Fr. MENTON, mdN'- 
toN'. A seaport town in the Department of 
Alpes-Maritimcs, France, on the Mediterranean, 
19 miles east-northeast of Nice (Map: France, 
S., M 5). It IS situated on the Golfe de la Paix, 
which here breaks into two small bays On the 
north is a sheltering range of lofty mountains, 
the lower slopes of which are covered with 
oiange, lemon, and olive groves, and dotted with 
picturesque villas and gardens The inclosed sit- 
uation of the town, dry and equable climate, 
and other natural advantages make Mentone one 
of the most popular of invalid resorts on the 
Riviera The town built along the shore as a 
resort is modern, while the old portion retains 
a mediaeval aspect, with narrow, winding streets ; 
the newer portion is regularly laid out and clean. 
The prominent buildings are the churches of St. 
Michel (seventeenth century) and of the Con- 
cc])tion ; the hotel de ville has an interesting mu- 
seum of prehistoric relics. On the west coast of 
the bay near Cap Martin is the villa of the 
former Empress Eugenie Mentone has a number 
of fine boulevards, the Promenade du Midi skirt- 
ing the bav, and several public gardens The 
chief point of interest, however, is in certain 
grottoes near by, in Italian territory, where 
Rivifere discovered relics of ancient human occu- 
pation. In one of these caves, now known as the 
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"Crrotte des Enfants” two skeletons were found 
at great depth to which the name “Grimaldi” 
man has been given (see Man, Science of). 
Mentone’s harbor accommodates vessels of 26 
feet draft Mentone produces annually 45,000,- 
000 lemons, also figs, olives, and perfumes, 
and has an extensive trade in fruit and olive 
oil. Pop (commune), 1911, 18,001 After be- 
longing for 500 yeais to Monaco, the town re- 
volted in 1848 and attached itself to Sardinia 
With the cession of Nice to France in 1861 Men- 
tone came under French rule, the Prince of Mon- 
aco ceding his rights to France for 4,000,000 
francs Consult BuUetim de la SoctStd d*An- 
thropologie de Parts, senes 4, vol. ix (Pans, 
1898), and Mortillet, Le pr^histonque (ib, 
1900) 

MEN'TOR (Lat, from Gk. Mwrwp). The 
son of Alcimus of Ithaca, the trusted friend of 
Ulysses, nho, on setting out for Troy, left to 
liiin the charge of his household and the educa- 
tion of Tclemachus His name has become pro- 
verbial for a wise guide and counselor, as such 
he figures especially in Fenelon’s Telemaque 

MENTU. See Moxt 

MENU VON MINUTOLI, Heinrich, Baron. 
See Miniitoli, Heinrich, Baron Menu von 

MENYANTHES, m^n'i-an'thez A genus of 
plants See Buck Bean, Plate of Br\zil Nui*. 

MENZALEH, m^n-za^e, Lake A lagoon on 
the northeast coast of Egypt, extending from 
the Damietta branch of the Nile to the Suez 
Canal, and separated from the Mediterranean by 
narrow sand bars ( Map Egypt, FI). It is 30 
miles in length by about 20 miles in average 
breadth, is very sliallow, and studded with low 
islands, on one of which are the remains of the 
ancient city of Tennesus The lagoon has valu- 
able fisheries, besides producing much salt 

MENZEL, m^^n'tsd, Adolf von (1815-1906) 
A German historical and genre painter, one of 
the foremost of the nineteenth century, also an 
important illustrator and lithographer He was 
born at Breslau, Dec 8, 1815, and as a lad as- 
sisted Ins father, a lithogiaplier, in his work 
The faniil> removed to Berlin in 1830, and in 
the summer of 1833 Menzel attended the Academy 
schools, but soon relinquished as unprofitable 
the ordinal y routine of training, and may truly 
be called self-taught His father’s death m 1832 
threw the support of the family upon his shoul- 
ders and he vvoiked hard at lithographic conimis- 
sions In 1833 he executed for tlie piiblibliei 
lachse “The Artist’s Earthly Pilgrimage,” a 
'•'Series of 10 drawings iii pen and ink illustrating 
Goethe’s poem, “Kunstler’s Erdenwallen,’’ which 
attracted immediate attention The real begin- 
ning of Menzel’s triumphs was the year 1839, 
when he began the illustration of Kugler’s His- 
tory of FrcdnwK the Great, a task occupying 
three years Tliese 400 designs, drawn in pencil 
on wood and reproduced in facsimile, brought him 
royal and popular favor and gave a new^ impetus 
to the art of wood engraving in Germany This 
work was followed by a commission for King 
Frederick William IV foi 200 illustrations of 
the edition de luxe of Frederick the Great’s 
Works (1843-49), intended as a royal present to 
German and other notables (new ed., 2 vols , 
Berlin, 1886) He designed also many vignettes 
and other illustrations, and he invented new 
methods in lithography and gouache Menzel be- 
gan to paint at tlie age of 20, without formal in- 
struction 

Of his paintings the best known aie the epi- 


sodes from the history of the great Pnissiaa 
monarch. The historical fidelity, clever char- 
acterization, droll humor, and sound naturalism 
displayed in these compositions, combined with 
his thorough mastery of technique, rank Menzel 
as one of the dominant painters of Ger- 
many during the nineteenth century. He 
was, moreover, the first German painter to be- 
come imbued with the spirit of modern realism, 
of whicli he was the earliest pioneer But as 
none ventured to follow him he exercised but 
little influence on the development of German 
art He appears as the painter-historian of the 
modern Hohenzollern in another series, of which 
the “Coronation of King William I at Konigs- 
berg,” in the Royal Palace, Berlin, and “De- 
parture of the King for the Seat of War in 1870” 
(1871), in the National Gallery, Berlin, are the 
most conspicuous examples. Among a great va- 
riety of genre pictures the “Modern Cyclops” 
(1875, National Gallery, Berlin), representing 
the interior of a rolling mill in Silesia, is a ster- 
ling piece of realistic characterization and of 
masterly light effects Remarkable for this lat- 
ter quality, as well as for its keen satire, is “The 
Ball Supper” (1879), and a later noteworthy 
example is the “Ash Wednesday Morning” 
(1885), in the National Gallerj, Beilin Besides 
receiving various other honors, Menzel was made 
a Privy Councilor in 1895, and received the Order 
of the Black Eagle, conferring hcieditarv nobil- 
ity, in 1898 He died in Beilin Feb 9, 1905 

Bibliography. Lives by Sondei manii ( Magde- 
burg, 1895), Knaekfuas (Bielefeld, 1895), and 
Meverheim (Beilin, 1906) , also Waldstein, in 
Maqazine of Art (London, 1884, 1901), Marx 
Jordan, Das Work Adolf Mrnzrls, lt<Jo-190o, mtt 
eincr Biographic des Kunstlei's (Munich, 1905) , 
Von Tschudi, Adolf ion Nenzcl Ahhildnngen 
seiner Gemalde ttnd ^itudicn (ib, 1905), Aus 
Venzels Jungen Jahren (Berlin, 1906) , Meier- 
Giaefe, Der junqc Menzel (Leipzig, 1900) , 
Menzels Brief e, edited by Wolff (Berlin, 1914) , 
Singer, Draieings of Adolf ion Menzel (Lon- 
don, n d ) 

MENZEIi, Wolfgang (1798-1873). A Ger- 
man historian and critic, lioi n at AValdeiiburg, 
Silesia He studied at Jen.i and Bonn, became 
an ardent disciple of Jahii (qv ) and the Turner 
iiio>enicnt, taught (1820-24) at Aarau, in Swit- 
zerland, and from 1825 lived as a man of lettei- 
at Stuttgait, where he edited the Litteraturhlatt 
(1826-48, again in 1852). From 1830 to 1838 
he belonged to the Wurttcraberg Diet ITnsuc- 
cessful in politics, he gave liimfaelf up to litera- 
ture, assaih'd Goetlie, and was liimself inert ilessly 
attacked by Heine and others His popular 
GescJiichte der Deutschen came out in 1824-25, 
Die Geschichtc Europas /789-J8I^, in 1853. 
His strongly monarchical tendencies develop in 
other liistories He wrote tlie dramatic fairy 
tales 7^Mbc2a/i/ (1829) and Narcissus (1830), and 
an historical novel. Furore ( 1851 ) . Die dcutsche 
Dichtung von licr altestcn hts auf die ncueste 
Zeit (Stuttgart, 1858-59, 2d ed., 1875) is worthy 
of mention His Deutsche Litteratur (1828) 
can be studied in Specimens of Foreign Litera- 
ture (Boston, 1840) Consult also his auto- 
biographical Denkwurdigkeiten (Bielefeld, 1876) 
and R M Meyer in Gestalien und J*rohlcme 
(Berlin, 1905) 

MENZELINSK, mgn'ts&l-insk^ A town of 
east Russia in the Government of Ufa, situated 
on a branch of the Kama, 125 miles northwest 
of Ufa (Map: Russia, H 3) Important fairs 
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arp held here annually, in which miscellaneous 
^nods are sold approximating the value of $2,- 
000,000 Pop, 1897, 7642; 1910, 8573. 

MENZIES, m^n^zlz or mSn^yiz, Aix.ax (1845- 
1910) A Scottish theologian, born in Edinburgh 
and educated at the universities of Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. In 1873 he became minister of 
Abernyte, Perth, and in 1889 was chosen profes- 
sor of divinity and biblical criticism in St. 
Mary’s College, St Andrews Dr. Monzics, who 
had studied in Germany, translated into English 
Baiir’s Paul (1873-75) and Church History of 
the First Three Centuries (1878-79) and Pflei- 
derer’s Philosophy of Religion (1880-88). He 
edited tlie supplementary series Anie-Nicene 
Fathers (lOvols, 1886-96) and wrote: National 
Religion (1888); History of Religion (1895), 
The Earliest Gospel (1901), a study of St. Mark; 
tiecond Corinthians (1912). 

MEPH'ISTOPH'ELES (formerly also Me- 
phostophilus, Mephostophilis y of uncertain deri- 
vation, perhaps from Gk fii/, wc, not -+- 
phos, light -h <f>l\os, philos, loving) A teim 
which appears first in the German Fausthuch 
(1587) as the name of the devil who tempts 
Faust The name is perpetuated in Mailowe's 
play. Dr Faustus In Goethe’s Faust he is de- 
veloped into the scoffing “spiiit that denies” 
The figure comes from tlie mediaeval demonology, 
but the particular origin or meaning is now lost 
MEP^EL. A town in the Province of 
Orenthe, Netherlands, situated on the Mep])eler 
Diep, 16 miles northeast of Zwolle (^lap Neth- 
erlands, E 2) It IS an important centre for 
butter, eggs, cattle, and hogs, has calico and 
canvas manufactures and shipbuilding vaids. 
Pop, 1900, 10,154, 1910, 11,000 
MEQTJINEZ, m?k'i-nez, or MEK'NEZ. A 
noted town of Morocco, Africa, situated in a 
mountainous region 37 miles southwest of Fez 
(Map* Africa, D 1) It is still one of the finest 
cities of Morocco, although it has greatly de- 
clined since the eighteentli century, wlien it had 
attained unusual magnificence under the Sultan 
Muley Ismail It is inclosed by a wall, ]»ierced 
by nine gates, some of which are remarkable foi 
their Moorish tile decorations It is sui rounded 
by extensive olive groves and has a fine mosque, 
which is visited by pilgrims, and a palace of 
the Sultan. It is of little commercial or indus- 
trial importance, its chief manufactures being 
earthenware and leather goods The po])ulatiou 
is estimated at from 25,000 to 50,000 
MEEAN, iiifi-ran^. A famous health resoit 
in Tirol, Austria, 1045 feet above the sea, sit- 
uated on the Passer, about 40 miles south-soutli- 
west of Innsbruck (Map Austria, B 3). It lies 
at the foot of the Kuchelberg and is noted for its 
salubrious and moderate climate The vicinity 
abounds in picturesque old castles. chAteaux, and 
villas, and fine promenades extend along both 
banks of the Passer. The principal street, Unter 
den Lauben, flanked with arcades, contains the 
fifteenth-century burg — the residence (till 1490) 
of the counts of Tirol and now in its restoied 
condition serving as a museum The season lasts 
from the beginning of fall to the end of spring, 
and the annual number of patients exceeds 10,- 
000 Meran is provided with several churches, 
schools, a municipal museum, and a theatre. Its 
institutions include a Benedictine’s scliool and a 
boarding school for English girls Tlie chAteau 
of Lebenberg, south of Meran, is also of no little 
interest. Meran is first mentioned as Mairania 
in 857. It manufactures furniture, breadstuffs, 


gold and silver ware, and does a thriving busi* 
ness in fruit and wine It became a town at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Pop., 1900, 9284 ; 
1910, 11,568 

MEBAN, Agnes of. See Agnes of Meban. 

MEEBECE, John. See Marbegk, John. 

MEECADANTE, m5r'kA-dlln^tA, Francesco 
Saverto (1797-1870). A celebrated Italian 
musician, born at Altamura He studied the 
violin and the flute under Zingarelli at the Con- 
servatory San Sebastiano at Naples, but soon 
turned his attention to compositions for the 
voice In 1818 he produced a grand cantata, en- 
titled L* unione dclle belli arti, which was per- 
formed at the Teatro Fondo and which met with 
a very favorable reception This led to an en- 
gagement at the Teatro San Carlo, where his first 
opera, 1/ apotcosi d* Ercole (1819), was well re- 
ceived In 1833 he was appointed chapelmaster 
at the cathedral of Novara, and in 183G his opera 
1 hriqanti was performed in Paris with an ex- 
traordinary cast, which consisted of Rubini, 
Tamburino, Lablache, and Grisi He was made 
director of the loval conservatory at Naples in 
1840, but became totally blind in 1862. He com- 
]>osed about 60 operas, 20 masses, and much 
C’hurch music He died at Naples 

MEECALLI. mer-kane, Giuseppe ( 1850- 
1914) An Italian geologist He was born in 
!Milan, entered the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and taught natural science at Monzo and Do- 
modossola and in the Milan seminary He had 
libc*ral tendencies and was removed from his 
chaii in Milan when he was so indiscreet as to 
subsciihe publiclv to a national monument for 
Rosmiin-Serbati He tlien became a teacher in 
the government’s hvci — first at Reggio di Cala- 
bria foi three .xears, then for 23 years at Naples, 
wheie ]ie also lectuied in the university — and 
after 1911 was director of the Vesuvius Observa- 
tory He was burned to death by an overturned 
lamp in his study on March 19, 1914 His early 
w*ork in northein italv was on glacial action 
He dcMsed a scale (called by his name) for 
measuring earthquake shocks More important 
were his vulcanolosrical studies, first at Etna and 
then at Vesuvius, his “Notizie Vesuviane” 
appealed 111 the liallrtino of the SocietA Sis- 
mologica Italiana (1892-1906) His book / vuU 
ram attiii della term (1907) is one of the most 
xaluable general w'orks on volcanoes 

MEE'CANTILE AGENCY. “An institution 
wdiich, for a bubsciiption price, agrees to collect 
information as to the financial condition and re- 
sponsibility of business men and to transmit the 
same to its siibscribei s ” At times it also un- 
dertakes the collection of debts for its cus- 
tomers It originated in the United States, dur- 
ing the period of depression following the panic 
of 1837, and its avow*ed object was to uphold, 
extend, and rendei safe and piofitable to all con- 
cerned the great credit system which had grown 
up witli the increase of commerce The first mer- 
cantile agency w'as established in New York dur- 
ing the Year 1841 by Lewis Tappan and was 
followed the next year bv a similar agency un- 
der the control of Woodwaid and Dusenbury 

While onginallv established for the purpose 
of answering questions about the financial stand- 
ing of paiticular peisons, tlie scope of the 
agenev has been extended, until its records con- 
tain the financial ratings of nearly everv business 
man in the country In addition to the general 
agencies, such as Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet 
Company, there are many special agencies which 
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confine themselves to particular lines of trade. 

By the general agencies the country is divided 
into districts, in each of which is a managing 
agent with various correspondents in the several 
localities If a subscriber wishes more minute 
or more recent information than that contained 
in the agency’s periodical reports, he asks for 
and receives a special report brought down to 
date 

While a mercantile agency is employed by its 
subscribers to do certain things for them, it is 
not in the strict sense their agent (qv ) in these 
transactions, it is rather an independent con- 
tractor It engages to accomplish a stipu- 
lated result, but is entirely free to accomplish 
tins in its own way and with its own instrumen- 
talities If, in obtaining and publishing infor- 
mation, it docs a legal wrong to third persons, it 
is responsible therefor, but its employers are not. 

A statement made to a subscriber asking for it is 
generally held to be conditionally privileged, but 
when made to other subscribers who have no 
interest in the information it is not privileged. 

In a case of the former kind the plaintiff would 
be oliliged, therefore, to piove actual malice, or 
malice in fact, to sustain an action for libel, 
slander, or the like on the part of the agency; 
but in tlie latter case he would not. 

A suiiscriber who is misled to his injury by 
acting upon false information supplied by the 
agency is generally entitled to damages against 
it. Most agencies, however, require their pa- 
trons to agree that the agency shall not be re- 
sponsible for any loss caused by the neglect of 
any of its servants, cleiks, attorneys, or em- 
ployees in procuring, collecting, and communi- 
cating information Such agreements have been 
uphold by several courts If, however, after cor- 
rect infoimation has been received by the agency, 
a blunder is made by its mtinageis in printing 
it, the agency should be held liable, and such a 
decision was made by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. Wlien a business man makes false 
statements about Ins financial condition to a mer- 
cantile agency, and tins is communicated to a 
third party who acts upon it to his injury, the 
third party has as good cause of action in deceit 
( q V ) against the business man as though the 
statement had been made directly to him Con- 
sult J W. Errant, The Law K elating to Mer- 
cantile Agenews (Philadelphia, 1889), and Rein- 
hard, A Treatise on the Law of Agency (In- 
dianapolis, 1902). 

ICEBCANTILE AGENT. In the absence of 
a statutory definition, specifically one who acts 
as agent for anotlier in important commercial 
transactions It does not include a mere serv- 
ant, caietaker, or a merchant’s cleik or sales- 
man, or a common carrier The present Factors 
Act in England (52 and 53 Vict, c 45, § 1) de- 
fines the term as an “agent having in the cus- 
tomary course of liis business as sucli agent au- 
thority eitlier to sell goods, or to consign goods 
for the purpose of sale, or to buy goods, or to 
raise money in the security of goods ” Tins is 
the signification in which the term is most fre- 
quently used in current law literature The 
rights and obligations of such an agent, both 
with respect to his principal, or employer, and 
to third parties, arc governed by the general law 
of agency. See Agent, Factor, Principal and 
Agent 

IflEEBGANTILE LAW. A term which at 
present covers a rather indefinite domain in 
English law. It is ordinarily applied to a group 


of topics more or less closely related and having 
this element in common — ^that they have origi- 
nated in, or been greatly modified by, the usages 
and customs of merchants The legal rules gov- 
erning these various topics do not form a sepa- 
rate and independent branch of jurisprudence* 
they cannot be called a distinct and homo- 
geneous body of law In the leading English 
treatises on this subject mercantile law is 
view'ed as compiising the law of partnership, 
joint-stock companies, agency, negotiable paper, 
contracts with carrieis, insurance, sale, bottomry 
and respondentia, debt, guaranty, stoppage in 
transitu, hen, and bankruptcy. 

Much of the law upon these subjects is of an- 
cient origin, coming to us from the Roman civil 
law and later codes For a discussion of this 
early development, see Law Merchant For 
the law upon the various subjects included 
under the term “mercantile law,” such as part- 
neisliip, lien, etc, see those titles 

MEB^CANTILISM. The system of economic 
policy cv’olved by the European states after the 
decay of the feudal system. In essence it repic- 
sented a transition from local and territorial to 
national economy In the earlier period each 
town had regulated industry in the exclusive 
interest of its own inhabitants, treating the citi- 
zens of other townfe as aliens who could trade 
in the town only after submitting to such re- 
strictions as the town government chose to im- 
pose It \\a8 the purpose of the mercantilist 
statesmen to break down the barriers to internal 
intercourse and to unite the state in a single 
economic organism in rivalry with othei states 

Tlie practical measures by winch the mercan- 
tilist statesmen sought to attain national power 
were (1) the accumulation within the state of 
a large amount of the precious metals, (2) the 
encouragement of agriculture, (3) the develop- 
ment of manufactures, and (4) the creation of 
a mercantile marine In the writings of the ex- 
ponents of mercantilist doctrine especial cm- 
pliasis was devoted to the acquisition of treasure 
The European states weie rapidlv’' passing from 
an economic order in wdnch pa;vmcnts in kind 
prevailed to an economy based upon money 
transactions, and as a consequence the gi eat 
importance of a sufficient stock of the precious 
metals occupied a large share of the attention 
of statesmen In the earlier mercantile period 
an effort had been made to prevent the exporta- 
tion of bullion altogether Later it came to be 
lecognized that bullion sent abroad in the way 
of excliange might result in an ultimate increase 
in the stock of bullion at home Statesmen then 
concentrated their attention upon securing a 
favorable balance of trade It was believed that 
one way of attaining this end was to encourage 
the exportation of finished commodities and the 
importation of raw materials, since in this wav, 
it appeared, a greater value would be exported 
than imported 

Manufactures were encouraged because they 
furnished materials for commerce, helpinjaf 
thereby to secure the so-called favorable balance 
of trade Agriculture took a subordinate posi- 
tion, but it was held deserving of encouiagement 
as a source of abundance of raw material The 
growth of population was desired in order to 
have an ample supply of cheap labor powder. 
Cheap agric^tural products and cheap labor 
w’ere regarded as objects to be striven for, and 
herein w'e see a difference between mercantilism 
and modern protectionism, the avow^ed claims of 
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which are high prices for agricultural as well as 
other products and high wages for labor. In 
England the eailier prohibition of exportation 
of grain, which had been calculated to favor the 
consumer, was succeeded by prohibition of im- 
portation when prices fell below a certain figure, 
in order that tillage might be uniformly profit- 
able. Manufactures were stimulated by high 
duties, or e\en by prohibition of imports, and by 
numei ous sumptuary laws favoring domestic 
manufactures Tlie aim here was twofold to 
attain national economic independence and to 
pi event the export of bullion in payment for 
foieign goods Finally, the encouragement of 
shipping was naturally regarded as of the great- 
est consequence at the time, since the new trade 
with Ameiica and the Orient rapidly enriched 
the nations which controlled it For the mer- 
i.iiitilist navigation policy, see Navigation 

l.AW s 

Mercantilism as a definite policy first appears 
in Imglish history at the end of the fourteenth 
century, not much latei it w’ds also the settled 
policy of France In England it reached its 
heiglit under Eli/abetli, in France under Colbert 
in the seventeenth century From that time 
pine meicantilism rapidly decayed, degenerating 
into a comidicated system of discriminating du- 
ties d(‘sigiied to faAor private interests instead 
of those of the state as a whole It was mercan- 
tilism of this kind against which Adam Smith 
directed his criticisms, which preiudiced economic 
wTiteis foi a century against tlie system Re- 
cent historical investigations have, how^ever, 
demoiistiated that at its best mercantilism 
repiesented a great advance in economic policy 
and that it was effectne in bringing about na- 
tional unity and independence See Interna- 
tional Trade, PRoiEriTON, Balance of Trade; 
Physiocrats, Namcjation Laws 

Bibliography. Perhaps the best presentation 
of a model ate mercantilism by an advocate is 
that found m Sir James Steuart's Inquity into 
the Principles of Political Economy (].iOndon, 
1707) For the older ciitical attitude tow'ards 
mercantilism, consult Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, book iv (New^ York, 1904) By far 
the best statement of the modern view is CJ 
Schmoller, Mcicantile System (Eng trans , New' 
Yolk, 1890) ; also F. K Mann, Der Marschall 
Tauhan und die Volksiiirtschaftslehre des Ab- 
solutismus’ cine KtiiiL dcr Merhantilsy stems 
IMunich, 1914), containing a bibliography 

MEB'CANTILISTS. See Political Econ- 
omy. 

MEBCAP^TANS (from Lat mercurius, mer- 
cury, quicksilver + captans, pres p of captare, 
frequentative of capere, to take, so called as 
absorbing mercury), or Thioalcohols A class 
of carbon compounds analogous to tlie alcohols 
The latter aie defined as compounds containing 
one or moie OH (hydroxyl) groups directly 
combined with hydrocarbon groups like methyl 
(CHg), ethyl (CaH#), etc Similarly, the mer- 
captans may be defined as compounds contain- 
ing one or more SH (sulphur and hydrogen) 
groups directly combined with liydrocarbon 
groups Thus, methyl alcohol has the constitu- 
tion CHjOH, methyl mercaptan the consti- 
tution CHgSH ; ethyl alcohol has the constitution 
CgH^OH, ethyl 'mercaptan the constitution 
CjH,SH; etc. The following are the principal 
methods used in the preparation of mercaptans 
(1) by the action of an alcoholic solution of 
potassium sulphohydrate (KSH) upon halogen 


derivatives of the hydrocarbons (CH,C1, CJIbCI, 
etc.), (2) by distilling an aqueous solution of 
potassium sulphohydrate with salts of acids like 
the well-known ethyl-sulphuric acid, (3) by 
heating alcohols (or phenols) with the peiita- 
sulphide of phosphorus, PjS, Thus methyl mer- 
c'aptan may be prepaied according to either of 
the following reactions 

I CH,C1 -f KSH = CH,SH + KCl 

Methyl Potassium Methyl Potassium 
chloride sulpho- mercaptan chloride 
hydrate 

y/OCHa 

II. so/ + KSH = CH»SH -f K*SO< 

\OK 

Potassium Potassium 

methyl sulphate 

sulphate 

III. fiCHaOH -t- P2S6 = 5CH3SH -f PaOfi 

Methyl Phosphorus 

alcohol ppntoxide 

Most mercaptans are liquid, though some exist, 
at ordinary temperatures, in the solid state. 
The iKjuid mercaptans are much moic volatile 
than tlie coi responding alcohols They are only 
spaiingly soluble in water, but mix freely with 
alcohol or ether Their most characteristic 
property, however, is their exceedingly offensive 
odor, by which, according to Emil Fischer and 
Penzoldt, a quantity of ethyl mercaptan can be 
detected that is 250 times more minute than the 
smallest amount of sodium that can be revealed 
by the spectroscope The Indrogcn of the SH 
group of a, meicaptan can be replaced by metals 
The resulting substances, called mercaptides, are 
decomposed by acids, but — unlike the alcoholates 
(see Alcohols) — they are unaffected by pure 
water The ethyl mercaptide of mercury is 
foimed according to the following equation: 
2CJI5SH -I- HgO = (C,nBS),Hg -f H,0 

Ethyl Mercuric Mercuric Water 

mercaptan oxide mercaptide 

How iiiucli moie strongly acidic mei captans are 
than alcohols may be seen from the fact that 
merca])tans, in alcoholic solution, are capable 
of taking metals away from their acetates and 
forming, of course, the corre««ponding mercap- 
tides The first mcrcajitan ever prepared was 
ethyl mf*rcaptan, wdiich w'as obtained by Zeise 
in 1833 It IS now extensively used in the man- 
ufacture of Bulphonal (qv ), a well-known 
h\ pnotic. 

' MEBC AF^TIDES. See Mercaptans. 

MEBCA^TOB, Gerardus (Latinized form of 
Gerhard Kremlr) (1512-94) A Flemish 
mathematician and geographer, born in Rupel- 
monde He took liis degiee in philosophy at the 
University of Louvain and later made a pro- 
found ' study of the sciences of geography and 
mathematics In 1534 he opened a geographical 
shop in Louvain and did much work for Em- 
peior Charles V during his campaigns In 1552 
he moved to Duisburg, w’here in 1559 he was 
appointed cosmographer to the Duke of Julich 
and Cleves His name is perpetuated by the 
proiection used in nautical maps, in which the 
meridians are represented by parallel lines, and 
parallels of latitude by straight lines intersect- 
ing the meridians at right angles The projec- 
tion, hownwer, seems to haAc been applied to 
nautical maps by Edw'ard Wright Besides a 
large number of maps, Mercator compiled series 
of geographical tables, Noia et Aucta Orbia 
Ten CP Descrtptto ad 11 sum Naingantium (1569) 
and TahulfB Qeographtccs ad Men tern Ptolemopi 
Restitutes (1578). He also wrote a Harmonta 
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EvangelioTum (1592), but his chief work is 
Atlas f sive Cosmographicce Meditationes de Fa- 
hrtca Mundt et Fahncati Ftgura (1594) — the 
maps were engiaved by himself This atlas was 
placed on the Index Expurgatorius 

MEBCATOB (leal name Kaufmaxn), Nico- 
laus (c 1620-87). A Gel man mathoniatieian, 
astronomer, and eiigineei, born at Cismar in the 
Duchy of Holstein He was educated at the 
universities of Copenhagen and Rostock, and m 
IGGO or thereabouts went to London, where he 
became one of the first members of the Royal 
Society, then newly founded Subsequently he 
proceeded to France, where he was appointed 
hydraulic engineer to direct the construction of 
the Versailles fountains. Owing to his refusal 
to accept the Roman Catholic faith, the sum 
agreed upon as payment for this work Avas with- 
held, and this fact is said to have hastened his 
death. He is credited with the discovery of 
several methods of calculation, in astronomy 
and higher mathematics The most important 
one IS the series for log (1 a;) 11 is publica- 

tions include, besides contributions to the 
osophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
Cosmographia (1651), Asttononiia Sphanca 
(1651); Rationes Mafhematiccr ^uhductfB 
(1653); Logatithmotechma (1668-74), Insti- 
tuHonuni Astronomicariim , Libri Duo (1876). 
Consult Kaestner, Geschichtc dci Mathcmatil: 
(Gottingen, 1796-1800), and Moiitucla, Jlistouc 
dcs viaihdmatiques (Pans, 1799-] 802). 

MEBCATOB’S PBOJECTION. Sei* Citabt, 
Map, Mebcatob, Gebabdus. Namcjaitox. Satl- 
ixas 

HEBCED, mer-sed'. A city and the county 
seat of Merced Co , C’al ,151 miles l)y rail south- 
east of San Francisco, on the Southeiii I^acific, 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, and the 
Yosemite Valley railroads, and near the San 
Joaquin and Meiced riAws (Map California, 
E 5) It contains the coiintA^ hospital, a puldic 
library, a sanitaiium, and a fine courthouse. 
Fiuit growing, stock raisiinj, farming, and dairy- 
ing constitute the chief industries Pop , 1900, 
1969, 1910, 3102 

MEBCEDES, mer-sa'nas A tov\n 111 the 
Province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, situated 
on the Pacific Railroad, 36 miles west of Buenos 
Aires (Map* Argentina, G 4) It is a ilounsh- 
ing town in a rich sheep-raising region, has a 
normal school, a public library, and seveial 
steam mills and soap factories Pop (est ), 
50,000 It was founded as a military station 111 
1779 and has been settled largely by Irish 
immigi ants 

MEB^CENABIES (Lat. meicenarius, hire- 
ling, fiom merceSy wages, from mererc, to gain, 
deserve, connected with Gk. peipeadaiy meire^thai, 
to share, divide) Hired soldiers, usually for- 
eigners in the country for wdiich they fight 
They have been employed from the eai best times 
In the early Greek lepublics there was no stand- 
ing army or mercenary force, but the citizens 
themselves formed a national militia In Persia, 
however, there were large numbers of Greek 
mercenaries, and they appear to have played the 
same part w*hich in later centuries the Swiss did 
in western Europe The first Grecian state 
which used mercenaries in large numbers was 
Athens, and other Greek states soon followed 
this example, so that by the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were a large number of men in 
Gieecc whose profession Avas war and who fought 
regardless of the cause. In Rome mercenary 


troops wrere long used merely as auxiliaries, but 
about the fouith century ad. the army began 
to assume the characteristics of a mercenary 
force, being composed largely of Germans, who 
finally oA*erthrew the Western Empire. In the 
Byzantine Empire nearly all the troops were 
nieicenaries 

But the golden age of mercenaries was in 
AA'est<*rn Europe during the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the modern era In the early Mid- 
dle Ages aimies were recruited by a feudal lev^, 
but when Avars came to be W'aged on a larger 
scale in the twelfth century, tlie 40 days per 
year which the vassal had to serve proved in- 
sufficient, and instead the King 01 feudal lord 
began to commute the seivice of the vassal for 
a money payment and hue soldiers In Eng- 
land itself, mercenaries Avere rare, though they 
did form one of the giicA^ances against John 
and Heniy HI. On the Continent circumstances 
Avere different, and kings Avith a wide and 
scattered empiie, like Henry H of England, aaIio 
possessed a laige part of France, AA’eie com])elled 
to employ mercenaiies of all kinds At fiist it 
Avas common to buy their services by a gift of 
land, but by the twelfth centiiiy money became 
mon* common, and Noinian knights, Genoese 
bowmen, and Flemish pikemen AA*ere ficqueiitly 
lured for pay A fuller development was reached 
in the thirteenth century by the appeal ance of 
the condottiere system, in aaIiicIi some noted 
chief collected an army of free com])anions and 
sold his force as a Aihole The first of these Avas 
Roger de Flor, avIio Avaged A\ar successfully 
against the Byzantine Emjieror Andionicus II 
(See Catalan Gband Company ) It \A*aB to 
tins type that the A^’anous noted Italian adA^en- 
turers belonged Tlic character of Italian cia*i- 
lization was of a kind to gi\"e impetus to the 
rise of a niercenarA" force, for the inhabitants of 
the many commercial city-states AAere unA\ailiko 
and at the same time frequently engaged in 
AAarfarc At times, hoAA*e\x'r, the mercenaries 
turned their arms against the city AAduch bad 
lured them, or aided m imposing a tyrant ujion 
the city, AAho then lewarded tlie compan;^ from 
the spoils TliuH aros(^ in Milan tlie rule of the 
Visconti, in Verona tliat of the Scala, in Fer- 
rara that of the Este, in Rimini that of the 
Malatesta At the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Italian meicenary met a dangeious 
riA^al in the Swiss pikeman Switzerland w^as 
too small and poor to support all of its hardy 
sons, and they A^ere sold in large numbers, 
usually by the canton itself, to some wailike 
prince After the battle of Melegnano in 1515 
they formed a valuable contingent in the French 
armies until the French Revolution All parties 
in the Thirty Years’ Wai used mercenaries to 
the exclusion of neaily all other troops, and to 
this fact IS partly due the terrible devastation 
which w^as caused In the American Revolution 
Great Britain used Hessian mercenaries to fight 
against the colonists, it being common for some 
of the smaller princes to sell their sub]ects in 
this fashion The use of mercenaries on the 
Continent ended wuth the French Revolution, 
their place being taken by national standing 
armies Sec Brabanqons ; Condottiebi; Free 
Lance, Swiss Guard 

MEB^CEB, Fort. See Fort Merger. 

MEBCEB, Henry Chapman (1856- ). 

An American anthropologist and archaeologist, 
bom at Doylestown, Pa , and educated at Har- 
vard, where he graduated in 1879. He made 
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special studies of the relations of extinct animals 
to primeval man in North America, especially 
in connection with the mylodon, peccaiy, and 
sloth; made valuable discoveries of fossil (.*ainiv- 
ora in the Port Kennedy (Pa.) bone cave, and 
explored the caverns of Yucatan Aftei le- 
search on the Pennsylvania Dutch pottery manu- 
factures lie perfected a preparation for mural 
tiles in 1899, invented in 1902 a new process for 
making mosaics, and patented a system of 
printing large designs on paper and fabiics in 
1904. fie wrote Lenape Htone (18S5), Uill 
Caics of Yucatan (1890) ; liatcaichcft upon the 
Antiquity of Man in the DeJanmre Valley and 
the Eastern United States (1897) , Tools of the 
Nation Maher (1897) 

MEBCEB, Hugh (1720-77). An American 
soldier He was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
vab educated at the univeisity there, entered 
the medical profesbior and seived, as assistant 
surgeon under Prince Charles Edward in 1745; 
eniigiated to America in 1747 and settled as a 
physician near the site of the present Mercers- 
burg. Pa He served as captain under Braddock 
in 1755 and was severely wounded in the battle 
near Fort Duquesne In 1758 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant colonel, accompanied (leneral 
Forbes to Fort Jfuquesne, now' Pittsbuigh, and 
commanded that post foi some time Aftei ward 
lie settled at Fi ederickslmrg, \''a , and on the 
approach of the Revolution took sides w'lth the 
Patriot party. He oiganized and drilled the 
militia of Virginia in 1775 and the minutemen 
in 1770, and at Washington’s requebt on June 5, 
1770, was made a biigadier general by Congress 
He commanded a column in the attack on Tren- 
ton and led the advance in the night march on 
Princeton, which he had himself advi&cd While 
rallying his temporal ilv disorganized troops 
early in the engagement at Princeton he was 
mortally wounded, and on January 12 he died 
in a neighboring farmhouse A monument to 
his memory w'as erected at Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia, in 1840 

MEB'CEBIZED COTTON. Cotton that has 
been treated by a chemical process which im- 
paits a jiermanent silky lustre to the fabric, 
yarn, or thread In 1844 John INlercer, an Eng- 
lish chemist, discovered that caustic soda or 
caustic potash had a remaikable effect upon the 
cellulose structure of the cotton fibre, changing 
its physical and chemical nature, causing it to 
shrink and become thicker and softei, and in- 
creasing its affinity for dyes Mercer took out 
patents in 1850, but no practical use w^as made 
of the discovery because the process shrunk the 
material so badly In 1889 Low^e in Great 
Britain, and later in 1895 Thomas and Prevost, 
discoveied that by treating the cloth under ten- 
sion the shrinking w'as obviated and the ma- 
terial assumed, after being washed, a glossy 
appearance, like silk, but the former’s patent 
wai 5 allowed to lapse, while that of the latter 
inventors was annulled The lustring effect is, 
of couise, now the most important object in the 
process This effect is due to the changed 
structure of the fibres, which, under the action 
of the mercerizing treatment while under ten- 
sion, become straight translucent tubes with a 
small round central opening instead of the 
spiral collapsed and fiattened tube of the cotton 
fibre. The lustre is due to the fact that the 
surface becomes smooth and reflects light like 
the silk fibre Mercerizing is now effected by 
machine processes. There are machines which 
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s treat the yarn in hanks, those that treat the 
Y cloth, and those that are adapted for either. 
1 There arc many forms of these machines in 

- which yarn or cloth are treated in the lye, then, 
1 if desired, stretched as in a stretching machine 
'- with adjoining means of washing. By treating 

- Avith acids it IS further possible to imitate the 
1 scroop or viscous hardness supposed to be an 
r essential mark of true silk, but which in reality 
f in the case of silk is due to an artificial process 
1 also. Consult Paul Gardnei, Die Mercenza- 
l tion der BaiimiroUe und die Appretur du Mer~ 
e ceiisterteii (Jewehe (2d ed , Berlin, 1912), and 
I Muiphy, The Textile Industries, vol vii (Lon- 
e don, 1912) 

MEB^CEBSBTJBQ-. A borough in Franklin 
i Co , Pa , 7.3 miles by rail south w'est of Hairis- 
, buig, on a branch of the Cumberland Valley 
1 Railroad (Map* Pennsyhania, F 8) It was 
b foiinerly a noted educational centre as the scat 
; ot institutions under the control of the Reformed 
I church in the United States (German) Mer- 

- cersburg Academy is located here The princi- 
c pal Intel csts aic" agriculture and leather manu- 
B facture. Mercersbuig, originally called Black 
I Tow’n, was incorporated fust in 1831 It was 
I the birthplace of President James Buchanan. 
I Pop, 1900, 9.35, 1910, 1410 

1 MEBCEBSBfJBG THEOLOGY. The name 
B of a system of views emanating from the the- 
B ological seminaiy of the German Refoimed 
B chuich formerly located at Merceisburg, Pa 
1 (now at Lancaster), and chielly defended by 
, Prof J W. Nevm (qv) He insisted upon 
the true unity of the person of Christ and the 
genuinely human character of his life The 
1 pel son of Christ w’as made central in the system 
3 Christ is united with generic humanity, which 
i develops itself by an inward force in the Church. 
i Thus, the Church has a true theanthropic char- 
I acter Emphasis w^as also laid upon the objec- 
) tive operation of the sacraments Consult 
, Nevin’s principal work. Mystical Presence 
(Philadelphia, 184G), and his Life by Theodoie 
5 Appel ( lb , 1 889 ) 

MEBCEB UNIVEBSITY. A Baptist uni- 
, versitv at Macon, Ga , founded in 1838 In 
1914-15 it had a facultv of 21 and a student 
eniollment of 224 in the College of Liberal Arts, 
3 85 in the Law Department, and 39 in Pharmacy 

r The library contained 20,000 volumes Its en- 
) dowmieiit was $400,000 and its income $28,000 
The giounds and buildings w*ere valued at 
b $205,000 

j MEB^CHANT, Frakcis Walter (1855- ). 

3 A Canadian educator, born at Oil Springs, On- 
b tario, and educated at Albert and Toronto uni- 
, versities, taking a degree in pedagogy at the 
latter institution in 1901 For several years he 
w*as a successful teacher in various high schools 
7 and collegiate institutes and was a lecturer in 
b physics in Western University and College, Lon- 
r don, Ontario He w’as principal of the London 
, (Ontario) Normal School (1900-08), chief in- 
> spector of public and separate schools and in- 
l spector of normal schools foi Ontario (1908-11), 
i and in 1911 w'as appointed Director of In- 

- dustrial and Technical Education for Ontario, 
i Several educational textbooks were prepared by 
3 him He was appointed a senator of Knox Coi- 
1 lege, Toronto, and was elected president of the 
3 Ontario Educational Association (1910) 

3 MEB^CHANT, Law. See Law Merchant. 
r MEB^CHANTABLE ABTICLE. In the law 
L of sale, an article that is salable in the market 
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under the name or description which it bears in 
the contract relating to it Frequently a con- 
tract of sale expressly provides that the article 
to be delivered shall be merchantable, but even 
in the absence of such a statement a contract for 
the sale of goods by description, as for the 
sale of sugar or wheat or coal, implies an 
undertaking by the seller to supply an article 
which comes up to the meichantable standard. 
The buyer is not entitled to a perfect aiticle, but 
he is entitled to one that is salable uiidei its 
contract name If the contiact is for a quan- 
tity of Manila sugar, the buyer cannot insist 
u))on absolutely puie sugar, but he can reject 
sugar that is adulterated to such an extent as 
not to pass in maiket as salable Manila sugar 
Where the term “meichantable” is used in the 
contract, either party niav sliow tliat it licars a 
peculiar meaning in the trade or 111 the locality 
in which the contract is made or to which it 
relates See Sale 

MERCHANT MARINE, Fobeion. See Ship ; 
SlITrp^^G 

MERCHANT MARINE of the United 
States The 13 Colonies which eventually be- 
came the United States lav along the seaboard, 
and the shipping interests constituted a largo 
])art of their commercial activities In nearly 
all the Colonies, from the very fi*bt, shipbuilding 
had been encouraged, and m most ol them it vras 
a favored and protected industiy Notwith- 
standing tlie demand for men in then numerous 
wais with the Indians, French, and Spaniards, 
in many Colonies shipwrights were exempt from 
militaiy service, and inducements \^eie offered 
to ship carjienters in England to become colo- 
nists. A century before the Revolution ship- 
building in the northern Colonies had become 
one of tlio most important — in some tlie most 
impoitant — of industiial occupations, and 
Ameiican-built ships ^^e^e beginning to be sold 
111 England. The unlimited supply and com- 
parative clieapness of shipbuilding timber in the 
Colonies and its scarcity and higher cost in 
England caused tlie sales to British sliijiowners 
to increase so rapidly as to provoke resentment 
and protest from British shipbuilders as early 
as 1725 It IB stated that in the seventeenth 
centuiy the cost of American vessels ($20 to $40 
per ton, depending u])on the materials used) 
was 25 to 50 per cent less than that of similar 
ships built in England. In 1769, 389 were built 
of a total tonnage of 20,000 New Hampshire 
built 45, Massachusetts 137, Rhode Island 39, 
Connecticut 50, New York 19, New Jersey 4, 
Pennsylvania 22, Maryland 20, Virginia 27, 
North Carolina 12, South Carolina 12, Georgia 
2. In each succeeding year the amount of new 
tonnage increased, reaching 26,544 in 1772 In 
1775 it was estimated that one-third the ships 
flying the British flag were American-lmilt 

The British Navigation Acts of 1651, 1660, 
1661, and 1663 were chiefly designed to destroy 
the carrying trade of the Dutch between Great 
Britain and her Colonies and other countries 
But, with the exception of the Act of 1651, they 
were also planned to curb the expansion of 
Colonial commerce and shipping, which were be- 
coming so extensive as to excite the fears and 
opposition of British shipowners and politicians 
The Act of 1601 enumerated the Colonial prod- 
ucts which could not be lawfully transported in 
any except British ships bound to England, and 
the proclamation of 1663 declared that *‘no 
commodity of the growth, production, or manu- 


facture of Europe shall be imported into the 
British plantations but such as are laden and 
put on board m England, Wales, or Berwick-on- 
Tweed, and in English-built shipping whereof 
the master and tli roe-fourths the crew are Eng- 
lish.” This limited the Colonial commerce with 
Europe to direct trade with England As this 
was chielly in New England \e8sels, the other 
Colonies — especially those of the extreme south 
— were not greatly concerned In 1733 an Act 
of Parliament was passed for the purpose of 
stopping, by means of piohibitory duties, the 
trade between the continental colonies and the 
West India colonies of the French and Dutch. 
The traffic was impoitant and piofltable, so that 
this Act, as well as those of 1660, 1601, and 1663, 
was largely evaded by false clearances, smug- 
gling, and other means For nearly 30 years 
little w^as done to check these evasions, but in 
1761-63 stripgcnt measures w^ere taken to en- 
foice all the navigation acts wuth unsparing 
rigor The number of customs officeis w'as in- 
ci eased, coiiliscation usually follow’cd seaich, and 
appeal was even more costly than confiscation 
These ])roceedmga were strenuously opposed by 
the colonists and were among the most im])ortant 
causes of the discontent wdiich led to the Revolu- 
tion Notwithstanding these and other rcstiic- 
tive acts, the ships and manners of the Colonies 
increased in number until, at the breaking out 
of the Revolution, Massachusetts owned one 
seagoing \essel for every 100 of hei inhabitants; 
wdiile in New llainpshiie, and wdiiit is now 
Maine, more people were engaged in shipbuilding 
and navigation than in agriculture 

During the War of the Revolution, though the 
poverty of the Colonies puwented them from 
building a large number of mcii-of-w^ai , the ex- 
tensive mei chant fleet furnished a host of 
piivatcers, and these small craft captured or 
destroyed several times as many of the enemy’s 
ships as did the war vessels In none of the 
previous W'ars — wuth Fiance or Spam — had the 
British merchant fleet suffered so greatly, tlie 
total captures (including vessels and cargoes 
destroyed) reaching £4,000,000. In 1781 the 
number of privateers w^as 440, mounting in all 
6735 guns They cruised in the Channel and in 
the Irish Sea and captured piizes almost in the 
entrance to the British ports, raising insurance 
and freight rates enormously and seriously inter- 
fering with all kinds of Biitish commerce On 
the other hand 900 American vessels, valued at 
£1,808,000, w^ere captured previous to 1779. 

The American merchant vessels of the pre- 
Revolutionary period w’^cre small, mostly of less 
than 100 tons. While somewhat slow and un- 
handy from a modern point of view, they were 
by no means the awkward, clumsy, and almost 
unscaworthy vessels of the Mayflou cr’a day. 
The ridiculously high structures on the poop 
and forecastle of ships of her date had been cut 
down until the form was not unlike that of 
sailing vessels of the present time Sixty yeais 
before the outbreak of the w'ar Capt Andrew 
Robinson, of Gloucester, built a vessel of tw^o 
masts with fore-and-aft sails on gaffs and 
booms, fitted with a jib boom and carrying a jib. 
This was a schoonei, the most useful sailing 
type ever devised and now’ the most numerous. 
At first schooners were very small — 50 tons or 
less — and when they began to grow in size the 
larger ones were fitted with yards on the fore- 
mast to carry a square topsail, or a topsail and 
topgallant sail, lliese vessels were called top- 
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sail schooners and were the craft which served 
so successfully as privateers and in the navy. 

At the close of the Revolution the commerce 
of the States was well-nigh destroyed, and the 
poverty of the people made recovery slow. 
Nevertheless the immediate increase in shipping 
was considerable. Befoie the war Great Britain 
had seriously hampeied the trade with her West 
India colonies, now she interdicted it But 
the islands themselves suffered even more Be- 
tween 1780 and 1787 it is said that 15,000 
slaves died there of starvation because Ameri- 
can ships no longer brought dried fish and corn, 
while several of their own crops w^eie reduced 
or destroyed by hum canes 

As already noted, the cost of ship construc- 
tion in America was considerably less than in 
England, and the building of ships for English 
purchaseis had been an important industry 
This also ^^as cut off as a result of the ^\ar by 
the Orders in Council of the British government, 
which forbade the purchase or importation of 
Amencan-biiilt ships Ihe loss of the West 
India business drove the hardy navigators 
Jiirther afield Trade with England was difli- 
eiilt for several 'veais A lucrative one wuth the 
south of Eurojie spiang up and ^vas growing 
rapidly when the Barhaiy Powers discovered 
iliat many ships weie to be found within strik- 
ing distance that belonged to a young country 
wliieh had no navv to protect its merchantmen 
In their attack upon it they were openlv sup- 
ported liy the British government and British 
shipowners Lord Shetheld said that the Bar- 
barv pirates, iireving on the defenseless com- 
merce of the Unit(*d Statics, were a blessing to 
Great Britain, while Fianklin wrote that Lon- 
don merchants had ])u])liclv declared that if no 
Algiers evisted it w’ould pay tliein to build one 
Congiess was unable to protect the shipping 
against any foes and the vessels were, for a 
time, diverted elsewdiere. Of those which per- 
sisted in trading with the south of Euiope sev- 
eral were seized by the Barbary pirates and 
then Clews forced into slavery. 

Some adventurous manners sailed for China, 
others doubled Cape Horn, seeking the isles of 
the Pacific or the western coast of the North 
American continent. Two of these in 1787 were 
the Columbia and Lady B ashxngton, w^hich made 
the first \oyage to Oregon 

British ships endeavored to control the trade 
wuth the United States, and the British gov- 
ernment continued so hostile that many of the 
States retaliated, exacting double duty on goods 
imported 111 British vessels and improi ising 
various taxes of other sorts. But other States 
did not do this, and they got the business, trans- 
shipping the goods in their own coasting craft. 
In addition to interfering with legitimate trade 
bv exorbitant tonnage and taxation charges, 
seizing and confiscating ships and cargoes upon 
flimsy charges, and forbidding trade with its 
Colonies, the British government authorized and 
encouraged rigorous search of American vessels 
and impressment of seamen Little attention 
was paid to evidence of nationality if the need 
for men was uigent Thousands of American 
citizens were thus seized and compelled to serve 
in the British navy. 

The lack of support by the government and 
the diilieulties and enemies to be met had held 
dowm American commerce, so that in 1789 the 
entire merchant tonnage registered for foreign 
trade was but 123,893. Among the first Acts 


of the new Congress were several for the re- 
lief of shipping. This was largely brought 
about by urgent appeals from merchants and 
shipowners, especially those of Baltimore 
Madison brought in the bill for the revenue 
tariff, and this provided for a reduction of 10 
per cent of the duty on all goods imported in 
American ships Specially heavy taxes were 
laid on tea imported m other than American 
bottoms, or even on tea imported in them if 
brought from any place in Europe. The ton- 
nage bill laid a tax of six cents per ton on 
American-built ships if owned by Americans and 
30 cents per ton if owned by foreigners, while 
foi eign-built and foreign -owmed ships paid 50 
cents All ships were in theory admitted to the 
coasting trade, hut as foreign ships paid the tax 
every time they entered port, and American ships 
only paid it once a year, the prohibition was 
nearly absolute 

The effect of this protective legislation was 
instantaneous. The registered tonnage for 
foieign trade increased from 123,893 in 1789 to 
340,254 m 1790; 303,110 in 1791, 411,438 in 
1792, 307,734 in 1793; and 438,863 in 1794. 
Tlie percentage of imports carried in American 
bottoms was* 1789, 17.5 per cent; 1790, 41; 
1791, 58; 1792, 67, 1793, 82, 1794, 91 The 
drop in tonnage in 1793 w’as due in part to the 
depiedations of the Dey of Algiers To punish 
this pirate and prevent future aggressions of a 
similar nature Congress, upon Washington’s 
urgent recommendation, authorized the building 
of six frigates and the establishment of a per- 
manent nai al force But before these ships 
w'crc completed a treaty w^as arranged with the 
Dey in which he w^as to receive about $1,000,000 
and other presents, including a frigate sujierior 
to any vessel ever under the United States flag 
up to that time Congress, with careful 
economy, at once reduced tlie number of frigates 
to three and sold the material gatheied for the 
others 

And now a new enemy appeared. The 
Revolution in France drove the former friends 
of the United States from power The semblance 
of goveinment under the Reign of Terror per- 
mitted all things When the goveinment of the 
United States refused to allow itself to be 
embroiled with England by peimitting its terri- 
tory to be used for unfriendly purposes, the 
attitude of the French changed In the West 
Indies their picaroons (privateers) frequently 
seized American vessels without cause. After 
the diplomatic disputes began, these actions 
were not only permitted, but encouiaged Jeal- 
ousy of the active meicantile navy of the United 
States, hatred of England and of their trade 
with the English colonies, restricted though it 
w'as, all combined to bring what remained of 
American West India trade to ruin In 1794, 
38 American vessels w’ere seized upon the high 
seas by French w’arships and privateers and Gai- 
ned into French ports for confiscation. In the 
following years the conditions were as bad or 
worse. Protests were of no avail. The govern- 
ment under which the seizures took place was 
usually out of office by the time the protests 
were made and the documents in the cases sub- 
mitted. Acting upon Washington’s suggestions. 
Congress authorized the building of additional 
warships and the purchase of merchant vessels 
suitable for carrying an armament. In April, 
1798, the Navv Department was organized, and 
in July, United States cruisers were directed to 
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capture any French vessels which might be 
found interfering with American commerce. 
After three years of fighting without the decla- 
ration of war, tile French were so severely pun- 
ished as to be glad to negotiate on any terms, 
and their harassment of American shipping 
ceased. 

While still at ^lar with France the United 
States escaped hostilities with the Dey of Algiers 
by giving way to his pretensions and by fortunate 
diplomatic negotiations with Turkey Lack of a 
naval foice for so many years, and the conse- 
quent failure to defend American citizens and 
propertj", led to a whole crop of small wars with 
the Baibary states. Gifts to Algiers and failure 
to punish the Dey for the imprisonment of 
American citizens and for depiedations upon 
American commeice led the other Barbary 
Powers to adopt similar tactics. The Pasha of 
Tripoli declared war in May, 1801, but befoie 
the mei chant marine had suilered to any degree 
a strong American squadron appeared before 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. Trijioli continued 
to make war, hut Tunis and Algiers wci e 
quieted Eventually the Trijiolitans were thoi- 
oughly heattm and punished, and the Bey of 
Tunis oveiaA\ed and compelled to sign a satis- 
factory treaty. 

Ameiican dealings with England and France 
were tnjually unsatisfactoiy. The former con- 
tinued to oppicss the merchant marine by un- 
fair taxes, impressment of seamen, and inter- 
ference ^Mth trade Ihe latter did all she could 
to punish American sliips for submitting to 
English methods. At this time all Europe was 
at war Tlie United States was the only neu- 
tral of importance, and the caiiving trade of 
Europe was in its hands. Had the government 
stood firmly for its rights, much trouble might 
have been avoided But President Jefferson 
W'as for peace at any price and merely protested 
against the imprisonment and impiessment of 
tiiousands of American citizens and the confisca- 
tion of millions of dollars’ worth of American 
ships and cargoes. England re]ieatedly refused 
to negotiate concerning or consider the question 
of impressment, although proof was presented 
that, in 1806-07, 6000 American seamen were 
serving against their will in the British navy 

Great Britain declared blockades of the French 
and other coasts and of the West India islands 
of her foes France replied with declarations 
of blockade of the British Isles and colonies. 
These weie only “paper” blockades, but seived 
as an excuse to seize and confiscate American 
vessels. A British Order in Gouncil forbade 
neutral vessels from carrying anv goods from 
anv port in the possession of France or her 
allies to any other similar port Napoleon le- 
plied by his Milan Decree, directing the con- 
fiscation of all neutral ships which accepted 
British protection and paid British duties. In 
addition a Biitish royal proclamation required 
royal officers to enforce the “right” of impiess- 
ment against neutral merchant slops Nor was 
this arrogance confined to merchant ships In 
1807 the British 50-gun ship Leopard held up 
the United States frigate Chesapeake and forci- 
bly removed several of her crew^. 

To resist those aggressions. President Jeffer- 
son and the congressional majority adopted the 
])olicy of embargo This is estimated to have 
cost the country $100,000,000 in 15 months, 
nearly destroyed its commerce, and was an in- 
direct cause of the War of 1812 


Notwithstanding all the dangers and difficul- 
ties that beset American commerce, it throve 
because the prizes of success were large, so 
that the year 1810 saw the high- water mark of 
the foreign trade, the registered tonnage reach- 
ing 981,019 Madison w'as now President, and 
he was less inclined than Jelfeison to submit to 
the condition of affairs. The temper of the 
people had also become aroused, and as the 
British continued their policy towards neutrals, 
w'ar was becoming inevitable. British frigates 
lay outside of Sandy Hook, searching each mer- 
chant ship as she came out, impressing mem- 
bers of the <'rew% and seizing the vessel and 
caigo if she were bound to French ports in 
Europe or her colonies 01 to ports of her allies. 
Madison sent Commodore John Bodgers in the 
frigate President to watch this blockade of a 
neutral poit During the evening of May 16, 
1811, Rodgcis spoke a ship of war which, in 
the darkness, he took to be the British frigate 
Gucmcre When hailed tlie stranger returned 
an evasive reply and a round sliot whuh lodged 
in the Presidents mainmast. The President re- 
plied by a broadside, and the fighting continued 
until the fire of the British ship w’as silenced 
The sti anger was then found to be the sloop of 
war Little Belt 

British aggi elisions A\ere not checked by this 
incident Seeing that w'.ir was imminent, Piesi- 
dent Madison laid a new embaieo u])oii Ameii- 
can ships and sent a Avarning to those abroad 
The w’ar Avhicli ensued w’^as forced upon the 
United States and only resorted to when the 
conditions became intolerable. But the country 
was Avretchedly UTijirepared. The w’ork of the 
naAy, howxwer, raised its prestige enoimoiisly, 
and the privateeis \yoto not far behind in the 
biilliance of then achievements They num- 
bered 517 and tairied 2893 guns. During tiie 
period of liostilities they captuied or destroyed 
1300 prizes \ allied at $30,000,000 Being Iiglitly 
gunned, hea\ilv spaired, and of fine model, they 
were very last and enormously elhcient as 
commerce destroyers, but they were not simjily 
Aamjures seeking dollars and safety Many 
of them never refused combat on reasonably 
CA’cn terms either wnth privateivs of the enemy 
or with his regulai ciuisers, and a number 
of the latter A\ere among the prizes taken 
As in the Revolution, they sought the coasts of 
England and made Biitish commeice so pre- 
carmus a business that marine insurance 
reached very high figures and British protests 
against the inefficiency of the navy in not pre- 
venting their opeiations were frequent and 
bitter Their success, indeed, formed the piin- 
cipal reason wliy Great Britain was so willing 
the w^ar should end 

In the Treaty of Ghent no mention w^as made 
of impressment, but it Avas neAer again at- 
tempted, so that the merchant service ]ustlv felt 
that it had fought for and won its own battle 
for sailors’ rights 

During the war the registered tonnage in the 
foreign trade of course decreased very materi- 
ally, and of the vessels registered many neier 
went to sea According to the Treasury reports 
the tonnage in 1815 was 854,295, in 1816, 
800,760 in 1817, 804,851, in 1818, 580,954; in 
1819, 581,230 The figures for 1815, 1816, and 
1817 are incorrect and include many vessels 
missing since the war — lost, captured, sunk, 
broken up, or diverted to the coastwise trade, 
and the drop in each year, especially in 1818, 
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is due to their removal from the customhouse 
lists. The actual size of the mercantile fleet 
in these years is unknown, but there is every 
reason to believe that the tonnage of existing 
vessels was about 500,000 in 1815 and that it 
increased steadily up to the flgures of 1818-19. 
The increase continued thereafter, though the 
total did not reach the high figures of 1810 
until 30 years after the war closed This was 
in no way disci editable to the energy of Ameri- 
can merchants or sailors (londitions had 
changed The European wars were over, so that 
Ameiican ships were no longer harried, con- 
fiscated, or destroyed On the other hand all 
maritime Europe was met 111 competition. Of 
couise it took time for the foreign mercantile 
marines to rebuild their veswds and get pos- 
session of the trade they had lost. American 
statesmen, without duly considering the causes 
wdiich had built up their gieat ocean fleet, or 
the K'asons why it did not succumb when so 
bitterly assailed, firmly believed that the flour- 
ishing condition of the merchant cariying 
tiade was due almost entindy to \ ankee en- 
tei prise and ingenuity, so at tlie close of the 
war they offeied to make treaties AMth all 
nations m wdiich the preferential duties allow'ed 
upon goods imported in Ameiican ships w^ould 
be given up provided similar im])ort and export 
duties be not laid, or if laid be given up, by 
the other contracting Power (ireat Britain 
seized the opportunity at once, but she was fol- 
lowed by Sweden and Algiers only. In the con- 
\ention with Great Britain she stipulated that 
she should regulate the tiade of her West Indian 
and C’anadian colonies as she niight desire 
The removal of the discriiiiinating duty was not 
immediately harmful England was too busy 
leadjusting and extending her trade in Europe, 
w'here she had less actne opponents to contend 
with The loss of Canadian and West Indian 
business was a blow and caused 80,000 tons 
of American shipping to be laid up. In a very 
slioit time Great Britain’s purpose Avas e\’idently 
to exclude American \'i‘asels, 111 aaIucIi she suc- 
ceeded admirably, partly bv diiect and partly 
by indirect means Congress soon realized the 
unfair conditions and passed an act forbidding 
the entrance of vessels of any nation from ports 
from Avliich American vessels wei e excluded 
This eventually brought Gre.it Britain to im- 
pioved terms, but in the meantime it caused 
enormous losses to all concerned Another sec- 
tion of the Act of 1817 barred foreign vessels 
from the coasting trade This was perhaps un- 
necessary, as tonnage duties had already effected 
this 

As the foreign carrying trade which did not 
enter Ameiican ports w’as reabsorbed by the 
vessels of the nations concerned, the American 
ships forced out of this traflic entered the coast- 
ing trade or the direct carriage between Ameri- 
can and foreign ports At the same time the 
total foreign commerce of the United States de- 
creased quite steadily from 1816 to 1830, with 
a slight temporary rise in 1825 This decrease 
of business in the face of a growing tonnage 
gave an increasing surplus of American ships, 
so that the percentage of imports and ex])orts 
earned in American bottoms naturallv also in- 
creased until, in 1820, it reached 92 5 This 
high percentage of goods carried to and from the 
ports of the United States, and the apparent 
prosperity wrought by unusual and temporary 
conditions, blinded the eyes of American states- 


men to the actual conditions. One of the causes 
of the maintenance of the high percentage was 
the establishment, immediately after the w^ar, 
of numerous lines of sailing packets between 
the United States and Europe, especially Eng- 
land The first and gieatest of these was the 
celebrated Black Ball line, but the vessels in 
all the lines were of such excellence that, until 
the advent of steam in this trade, few foreign 
vessels were able to compete 

In 1828 the last vestige of protection was re- 
nioA^ed from the foreign trade The Act of 1815 
had offered the removal of tonnage duties in the 
diiect trade with other countries The Act of 
1828 removed them also in the indirect trade. 
^Jhe reciprocity tieatics, 30 or 40 in number, 
Avhich were negotiated under these Acts are 
still in existence or their terms have been re- 
peated in later conventions. The effect of the 
Act of 1828 Avas apparently instantaneous and 
rertected in the tonnage figures In that year 
the registered tonnage was 757,998; in 1829, 
592,859. in 1830, 537,503 But these figures 
are dece]>ti\"e In 1829 the sharp fall in regis- 
tered tonnage Avas partly caused by the removal 
from registry of a considerable number of 
A^essels no longer in existence, but wdiose names 
still appeared on the customhouse lists Not- 
Avithstanding the removal of protection, the low 
cost of AAOoilcn shipbuilding 111 the United States 
and the high efficiency of operation gave the 
mei chant fleet a fair degree of prosperity for 
some years longei Probably 1836 may be re- 
garded as the higli-wdtei mark, if registered ton- 
nage, value of foreign commerce, and percentage 
carried in American bottoms are all considered 
Foreign competition then began to make itself 
felt 

In the deAelopment of ocean trade and ship- 
ping a factor of the greatest importance had 
appeared some time before, and its effect was 
iiOAV rapidly inci easing This was steam It 
received early and Avide use on the coast and 
inland waters and div^eited attention from deep- 
sea affairs About 1830 railroads began opera- 
tions Steam on land and AAater was so profit- 
ably used in the internal development of the 
country, and the demand for capital for this 
purpose Avas so incessant, that each ocean-trade 
undertaking AA^as dropped as soon as it became 
definitelA" unprofitable, no matter AA’hat its possi- 
bilities AAcre thought to be. 

Though the fiist steam vessel to cross the 
Atlantic, the NavaTinah, was an American ship, 
the first to undertake regular passages were 
the British steameis Niriws and Great Western 
in 1838. Up to this time the great American 
sailing-pncket lines liad a monopoly of the 
tiade Great Britain saw her opportunity, and 
when, late in 1838, Samuel Cunard made his 
final proposals to tlie British government they 
were accepted The subsidy given to the Cunard 
Company was at first $425,000 per annum, and 
this was about 25 per cent of its gross operating 
expenses It Avas paid to insure the establish- 
ment of transatlantic steam navigation firmly 
in English hands, and it succeeded As the 
service (originally planned for Halifax and 
Boston) expanded and extended to New York 
the subsidA was increased at intervals until it 
leached $850,000 The American sailing packets 
continued to run, many of them until the Civil 
War, but in decreasing numbers and Avith di- 
minishing profits. No American steamer line 
was started because Congress Avould grant no 
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subsidy, and a steamship line could not exist 
without it. 

Mr Wheelwright, American Consul at Guaya- 
quil, realizing the importance of a steam line to 
the west coast of South America, endeavored to 
get a subsidy from Congress for it, but failed, 
although suppoited by American shipping mer- 
chants. He then went to England, met a cordial 
reception, secured an ample subsidy from the 
government, built a fleet of ships after the 
American model, and thus staited the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, now one of the 
greatest of steamship companies and the great- 
est cause of the extension of British trade in 
South America The trade of the West Indies, 
Spanish Main, and Brazil was such as to re- 
quire a steamship line for its development A 
subsidy was offered and the Royal Mail West 
India Company Avas organized When its sub- 
sidy proved insuflicient, the required service was 
reduced Later increased service was called for 
and the subsidy augmented France and other 
nations followed England’s lead, the United 
States government alone standing out against 
subsidy 

Finally in 1845 Congress authonzed the Post- 
master-General to make contracts with the 
owneis of American vessels for the regular 
transpoitation of the L^nited States mails The 
first contract Avas made with the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company for a service to HaA^re and 
Bremen Tlie company AAere to receive $200,000 
for 20 trips — about half as much as the amount 
paid the Cunard line for a much shorter route 
IVo very fine ships Aveie built in 1847, the 
Washington (1(540 tons) and the Hermann 
(1734 tons), and m 1S50 these w^re folloAved by 
two of 2400 and 2850 tons In 1847 the Black 
Ball line built a 2000-ton steamer, the TJnxted 
Hiates, and she m«ide scveial Aoyages, but 
without a feubsidv she Avas a losing A’enturc and 
W’^as soon AMthdraAvn and sold 

About the same time contracts WTrc made for 
steamer lines to the est Indies, Isthmus of 
Panama, and, on the Pacific coast, from Panama 
north I he first of these AAas the LaAV line 
(afterward the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany), A\hich sent steamers to the Pacific and 
connected with its Atlantic blanch at the Isth- 
mus of Panama Owuiig to the discovery of gold 
m California and the consequent increase of 
trade, tins company became very prosperous and 
its fleet groAv Avith rapidity The transpacific 
service was not established until 1867 and was 
neA^er really profitable 

In 1847 the Collins line of fiA^e steamers was 
projected The original subsidy offered AA^as 
small, but for increased service, larger vessels 
( the number reduced to foui ) , and a higher 
rate of speed the subsidy was increased to 
$33,000 per voyage or $858,000 yearly for 26 
voyages These vessels, which began service in 
1850, were much the largest, finest, and fastest 
vessels on the Atlantic Such characteristics 
made them popular, but the cost and speed ren- 
dered them so expensive to run that the com- 
pany made no money However, they broke the 
British steamship monopoly, cut down the time 
of passage from 12 to less than 10 daA's, and 
reduced the cost of steamship freight between 
New York and Ln^erpool from $37 to $20 per 
ton The company Avas unfortunate The Arctic 
was sunk in collision, and the Pacific w^as lost 
at sea. A new and larger steamer was built in 
1855, but in the same year Congress repealed 


the Mail Subsidy Act, and the company neces- 
sarily suspended operations 

The famous clipper sliip (q.v ) was the natural 
result of the introduction of steam into ocean 
navigation It aa'us the last expiring effort of 
the sailing ship to hold its own with the steamer 
on long voyages by neaily equaling its speed 
and at the same time affording a low^er freight 
rate The ship w^hich has the reputation of 
being the first of the type Avas the Hainhoic, 
built at Baltimoie in 1843 The necessity for 
speed to compete AAith steam in the transatlantic 
trade, the desirability of speed as a saAci of 
time in the long Aoyage to China, the discovery 
of gold in California, Avith the cories]K)nding 
increase of trade between the east and AAest 
coasts of the country, and lastly the Euiopean 
demand for transportation during the Ciimean 
Wai all combined to populaiize the cli])per, 
extend for the moment the careei of the sailing 
ship, and also to sustain for several yeais (and 
even increase) the tonnage of American foreign 
trade 

As tlie A’arious supporting factors of this 
tonnage were reduced or extinguished the diiect 
opposition increased Iron began to supeisede 
Avood for steam vessels, and the sliipbuilding 
yards and ironAvoiks of the coiintrA were not 
prepaied to build 'hulls of that material at a 
rate to conifiete A\ith Biitish establihbments 
The lion-hulled freight steamei then began to 
supplant the wooden sailing ship Tlie Civil 
War AA^as now iinmincmt, and all that sectional 
hatred and bias could do to 111 jun' the ])ioperty 
that AAas almost aaIioHv Nortliern A\as done 
XeA^ertheless the legistoied tonnage, inc hiding 
the deep-sc*a fisheries (182 10(1), A\hale fi^herv 
(145 734), and a large amount of small cialt 
operating along the holders, reach (‘d 2,40(5,804 in 
1801 This, on jiaper, Avas its culinin.iting 
figure The conditions alieadA" lefeired to, the 
operations of the Soutlieni cruiseis, and the in- 
terest of capital in other undertakings caused 
it to drop steadilA^ until 1808, A\hen it A\as only 
726,213 — of AAhich less than 500,()()() tons Avere 
effectiAelv employed away from the coast, the 
remainder consisting of barges, small craft, 
superannuated A’cs^els (mosth' laid uji), acsscIs 
sold or lost but not yet erased from tbe list, 
and others registered for foreign trade but 
chiefly engaged in coasting commerce Since 
1898 there has been a mateiial gam. the ton- 
nage on Jan 1, 191.>, lieiiig about 1,300.000, of 
which 300,000 to 400,000 tons Avere not eflectively 
engaged Of tlie total, at least 250,000 tons 
repiesented ships transferred to the American 
flag since the beginning of the great AAar 

The prospect for the increase of registered 
shipping ( 1 e , shipping in the foreign trade — 
coasting Aessels are enrolled) and tlie main- 
tenance of it in normal times is not bright 
Even if subsidies are resorted to, they will affect 
only mail and passenger steamers The gieat 
mass of freight Avill still be carried by foreign 
freighters until Ameiican vessels of the same 
class can be built more cheaply and operated 
more cheaply. The difference in cost of build- 
ing IS much less than it was a few years ago, 
and by adapting construction processes to 
American labor conditions (as has been doiie in 
locomotiA^e building) the excess may disappear 
or even appear on the other side of the ledger 
But the difference in operating cost is not only 
the most serious, but for much of it there is no 
cure in sight — at least for steam vessels It is 
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due to higher wages, more officers, larger crews, 
and many restrictions (without compensation) 
laid upon operating by unfavorable legislation. 
A very serious factor is the insurance, which is 
chiefly effected through European societies, whose 
interests are bound up with rival shipowners 
and merchants This alone, in some trades, 
would be sufficient to render business unpiofit- 
able, even were other things equal Under pres- 
ent conditions the operation of a SOOO-ton freight 
steamer costs about $15,000 a year more under 
tlie Ainoiieaii flag than under the British, Ger- 
man, or Noiwegian This is about 5 per cent 
of the cost of the ship and easily measuies tlie 
dilFeience between prosperity and unprofitable- 
ness The Seaman's Act, appro^ed by the Presi- 
dent on Feb 28, 1915, amII add, when in full 
eileet, still further to the expenses and difficul- 
ties of oi)erating American ships by reciuirements 
cone(‘Tiiiiig the ])ayment of the ciew, their abil- 
ity tf> speak English, their qualifications as to 
exjieiienec at sea, etc Anothei clause removes 
all i>enalties for deseition except forfeiture of 
])art of the wages In view of this Act, the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company has announced 
tlie discontinuance of its foreign seivice, and 
other shipowners in the foreign trade are pre- 
paring to transfer their vessels to other flags 
Some of the provisions of this and similar acts 
are desiiablc and are in line with modem ideas 
as to health, comfort, and safety, but as few of 
them aie leqiiired in foreign services, and aw 
there are no compensatory features to reimburse 
tlie shiponiKT, they make foreign trade iindei 
the American flag rnoie difficult than heretofore 

One of the means of gauging the adequacy of 
the leyisteied fehi])])ing is to determine the pro- 
portion of foreign commerce earned m native 
bottoms In 182G, 92 5 per cent of the imports 
and expoits of the United States was carried in 
American ships, in 1913, 10 2 per cent, and it 
has been (1910) as low’ as 8 75 This of course 
takes no account of traffic betw’cen ports of 
foreign nations, if such trade exists, as it did 
])iioi to I860 and especially in the eaily years 
of tlie nineteentli century, w’hen a large part of 
the deep-sea tonnage w’as so engaged 

In the summer of 1914, soon after the out- 
bieak of war, the lack of sufficient shipping m 
tlie transatlantic trade w’as severely felt and 
caused a sharp rise in freight rates As one 
means of relieving the difficulty a bill w’as 
jiassed in August, 1914, modifying section 5 of 
the Panama Canal Act and peimitting the 
legistry of stanch and seaw’orthy foreign-built 
Aossids of any age, providing they w’ere wdiolly 
ow ned by American citizens or corporations 
Tlie vessels registered under this Act before 
Jan 1, 1915, had a total tonnage of nearly 
300,000 and formed a notable addition to the for- 
eign trade fleet, but whether the gain would be 
permanent w’ould depend upon future conditions. 

A minor but still important factor in the de- 
velopment of freight traftic in American bottoms 
IS the new banking law of the United States 
which permits branch banks abroad The lack 
of suitable banking facilities in foreign ports 
has always militated against American interests, 
shipping or other 

\Vliile the foreign shipping trade has, in the 
course of years, deteriorated until it is almost 
negligible, the completely protected coasting 
fleet has grown to enormous proportions, and 
the opening of the Panama Canal is likely still 
further to stimulate it. In 1789, while the 
VoL. XV.— 28 


coasting trade was unprotected, it had a hard 
struggle with British vessels for existence. In 
that year, as already mentioned, a tax of 6 cents 
per ton was placed on American ships and 50 
cents per ton on those of foreign nations. More- 
over, the foreigner paid the tax each time he 
entered port; the American paid once a year 
This w'as practical exclusion Thus relieved 
from foreign competition, the coasting trade 
inci eased rapidly from 08,607 tons in 1780 to 
103,775 m 1790, 164,796 in 1795; 245,295 in 
1800, 301,366 in 1805, 371,114 in 1810; and 
435,067 in 1815 The Navigation Act of 1817 
prohibited foreign vessels from engaging in the 
coastw’ise trade, and this prohibition has never 
been lemoved 

The advent of steam changed conditions in 
tlie coastw’ise trade much faster than in the 
foreign, for the \eiy obvious reason that the 
early forms of marine engines and propelling 
appaiatus w’cie unfit for application to seagoing 
ships But steamboats in rivers and protected 
waters increased rapidly, by 1823 there were 
300 of them on Ameiican rivers, bays, sounds, 
and lakes About this time seagoing coasting 
steamers, fit to stand moderate w’eather at sea, 
W’ere beginning to run on regular seivice 

lentil quite recently the heavy coastivise traffic 
W’as laigely carried m sailing vessels, and for 
this pill pose the schooner w’as found most suit- 
able As the traffic increased in volume the 
schooners increased in size and number of masts, 
culminating in the seven masters of to-day, 
though schooners of three and four masts are 
and have been the most common. The ad- 
vantages of the schooner are the ability to lie 
close to the w’lnd and w’ork through narrow 
channels, the ease of working the sails so that 
few’ men are neeessaiy to handle them, and the 
reduced cost of rigging, sails, and equipment 
Of late yeaiB sailing vessels of all kinds aie 
falling into disuse llie laiger craft are being 
displaced liv steel 01 heavy wooden barges, 
which are towed in strings of two or more bv 
powerful ocean-going tugs Even small sailing 
craft and fishing boats are now generally fitted 
with auxiliary motor engines The combination 
of sail and auxiliary, internal-combustion, 
heai’j’^-oil engines of the Diesel type may be a 
stage in the development of ocean transpoita- 
tion, for it seems apparent that in slow’ freight 
vessels this is the cheapest form of propulsion 
and ocean freight carnage, and the speed ought 
to approximate that of tlie steam tiamp. 

The Civil War did not seriously interfere 
with the development of the coasting trade ex- 
cept in the South After the w’ar the trade w’as 
somewhat affected by the diveision of capital 
and freight to the railways, and the total 
tonnage ciecrcased slowU until 1878, w’hen it 
had fallen to 2,444,801 tons. From that time 
to the present the increase has been continuous 
and rapid, reaching 6,818,363 tons on June 30, 
1914, the last date for whieh figures are yet 
available. Of this total 2,882,922 tons were 
in the Great Lakes and 141,436 tons on Western 
rivers 

The first vessel built above Niagara Falls was 
the Onifin, a little craft of 45 tons, launched bv 
La Salle in 1679 , but it w’as another hundred 
years befoie anything more than the canoes and 
boats of trappers and explorers w’ere to be found 
there As the fur trade grew in importance 
small brigs w’ere built to carry furs and sup- 
plies. The first American vessel on the upper 
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lakes was the Washington, said to have been 
launched at Erie, Pa, in 1797. After the War 
of 1812 the development of the Northwest 
brought about a corresponding increase of ship- 
ping on these fresh-water seas. At first this 


large increase in freight tonnage. The com- 
petition of the railways checked this somewhat 
in later years, but their principal effect was 
in the lake passenger business, which was nearly 
destroyed and has only recently revived 


FISHERIES OF THE UNITElJ STATES 


BBCnONB 

Vessels employed 

Persons 
employed * * * § 

Capital 
invested * 

Value of 
products 

No 

Tons 

New England (1908) 

1,623 

44,219 

22,157 

SI 1,970,000 

$15,139,630 

Middle Atlantic States (1908) 

3.165 

45,208 

54,163 

11,105,000 

16,302,000 

South Atlantic States (1908) 

534 

5,029 

17,961 

2,324,000 

4,034,000 

Gulf States (1908) 

915 

13,665 

15,387 

3.901,000 

4,824,000 

Great Lakes (1908) 

319 

4,499 

8,533 

4,814,000 

3,767,000 

Mississippi River and tributaries 

39 

273 

11,825 

1,440,000 

3,125,000 

Pacific coast States (1908) 

294 

15,618 

13,855 

6,468,000 

6,839,000 

Alaska Territory (1913) 

444 


21,721 

37,047,305 

15,739,068 

Total 

7,333 

222,311 

165,602 

$79,069,305 

$69,769,698 


* Exclusive of packing houses and canneries 


was largely for the transportation of passengers 
and supplies The first steamer, Walk-tn-the- 
Watcr, \ias completed m 1819 1830, regu- 

lar steamer lines ran between Buffalo and 
Chicago and had gone as far as Detroit a few 
years before 

In 1833 the Welland Canal was completed, 
with locks 110 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 8% 
feet deep As small canals have always done, 
this tended to make all vessels using it take on 
the general shape of canal boats, to the detri- 
ment of their safety, speed, and other (lualitics. 


In 1855 the fiist canal for large craft was 
built bv the State of Michigan around the St 
Maiv's River rapids (Sault Ste Mane) with a 
depth of 115 feet In the succeeding year 
] 00,290 tons of freight passed throuerh it The 
growth of traffic soon demand(‘d new locks, winch 
w’cre finished in 1881 during the iievt vear 
2117 steamers of 2,092,757 tons used them 
Minnesota iron ore now began to be of im- 
jmrtance and added greatly to the tonnasre In 
1895 a Canadian canal around the rapids w'as 
opened for traffic, and in 1896 the Poe lock on 


TABLE OF TONNAGE OF THE MERCHANT SHIPPING 

AND VALUE OF THE FOREIGN SEA-BORNE rOMMERCB OF THE UNITED STATES, 1780-1915 


YEAR 

Tonnage in 
foreign trade 

— 

Foreign sea-borne 
commerce, exports 
and imports 

Per cent ear- 
ned in Ameri- 
can ships 

Tonnage m 
coasting trade* 

Tonnage m 
w hale fibherj- 

Tonnage m 
deep-sea 
fishery 

Tonnage on 
Great Luk»h 

17891 


123.893 


23 6 

68,607 


9,062 


1790 


346,254 

§ $45,000,000 

40 5 

103,775 


28,348 


1795 


529,471 

117,746,140 

900 

164,796 


24,887 


1800 


667,107 

162,221,548 

89 0 

245,295 

3,466 

22, 107 


1805 


744,224 

216,166,021 

91 0 

301,366 

6.015 

48,479 


1810 


981,019 

152,157,970 

91 5 

371,114 

3.589 

26,251 


1815 ■ 


t 854,295 

165,599,027 

74 0 

435,067 


26,510 


1820 

583,657 

144,141.669 

89 5 

539 080 

36,445 

60,843 


1825 

665,409 

180,927,643 

92 1 

587,273 

35,379 

70,626 


1830 

537,563 

134,391,691 

89 8 

496,640 

39,705 

94,014 


1835 

788,173 

251,980,097 

84 5 

769,795 

97,649 

13fi,M7 


1840 

762,438 

221,927.638 

82 9 

1 144.(>()4 

130 927 

96,196 


1845 

901,476 

219,224,433 

81 7 

1,190,898 

190.903 

91,240 


1850 

1,439,694 

317,885,252 

72 5 

1,755,797 

146,017 

143,758 


1855 

2,348.358 

476,718,211 

75 6 

2,491,108 

186,848 

124,553 


1860 

2,379,396 

687,192,176 

66 5 

2.599,319 

166,841 

153,619 


1865 

1,518,350 

404,774,883 

27 7 

3,353,6.57 

84,233 

100,436 


1870 

1,448,846 

828,730,176 

35 6 

1 2,595,328 

67,954 

82,612 


1875 

1.515,598 

1,046,448,147 

20 2 

1 3,169,687 

38,229 

68,703 


1880 

1,314,402 

1,503,593,404 

17 6 


38,408 

64,935 

605,102 

1885 

1,262,814 

1,319,717,084 

17 0 


25,184 

73.975 

749,948 

1890 

928,062 

1.647.139,093 

12 8 


18,633 

61,507 

l.W>3.063 

1895 

822,347 

1,456,403,388 

11 7 


15,839 

60,838 

1,241,459 

1900 

816,795 

2.089,528,616 

93 

t.195,875 

9,899 

43,694 

1,.5(»5,.587 

1905 

943,750 

2,393,809,408 

12 1 

5 441,688 

10,763 

60,342 

2.062,147 

1910 

782,517 

2,982,799,622 

1 87 

6,668,966 

9,308 

47,291 

2 895,102 

1913 

1,019,165 

3,773,060,925 

10 1 

6,817,013 

8,611 

41,762 

2,939,786 


* Includes tonnage on Great Lakes and of inshore fisheries 

t Figures for these years doubtful, are probably not very far wrong 

I Correct figures never determined, these are at least 30 per cent too large Explanation in text 

§ Estimated 


The shallows near Detroit caused the larger lake 
boats to be broad of beam and light of draft 
until the government improved the channel 
In 1842-43 the first grain elevator was built 
at Buffalo, and soon the grain traffic caused a 


the American side was finished, and in 1914 the 
Davis lock, also on the American side, with 
virtually a separate canal, was opened to com- 
merce. The depth through the canals, locks, 
and river cliannels is approximately 20 feet, but 
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is gradually being increased by dredging and 
other work, the new American lock having 24% 
feet of water upon its mitre sill with a depth of 
25 feet in the canal approaching it both above 
and below In 1914, 23,795 vessels of 57,989,715 
net tons’ register passed through tlie American 
and Canadian canals Owing to the Great Euro- 
pean War the iron-ore trade fell off 10,695,888 
tons in 1914, and the total trade through the 
canals was 31 per cent less in 1914 than in 
1913. The net tonnage of vessels passing 
through the American and Canadian canals for 
1913 was 57,989,715, and for the Suez Canal in 
the same year, 19,758,040. 

Since 1900 the increase of tonnage of vessels 
jilving on the Great Lakes has nearly doubled 
The size of the vessels has stcadilv grown, many 
of them being over 7000 tons, and one is over 
8000 A large amount of tonnage is in steel 
barges, several of which are hauled in a single 
tow by a large cargo carrier or tug Much of 
tlie success of the Lake freight trade has been 
due to the high efficiency of the design and con- 
struction of tlie vessels and to the novel, cheap, 
and rapid methods of loading and discharging 
caigo, which eficct the handling of lieavy bulk 
freight such as grain, coal, and non ore at 
liitherto unprecedented costs 
One of the important branches of tlie niercliant 
marine was the whaling industry Whaling in 
small boats w’as practiced by the Colonies as 
eaily as 1040, hut it was not until near the close 
of the seventeenth centurv that wdiale ships w’ere 
sent out In 1775, 150 Nantucket whalers 

w’cre at sea, hut they were mostly of \ery small 
tonnage Most of the records previous to 1800 
are incomplete and not very reliable In that 
year the reported tonnage was 3466, and the 
greatest in any year before the outhieak of war 
was in 1803, when it reached 12,390 In 1817 it 
was 5224, in 1818, 16,750, and in 1819, 32,386 
From that time until 1858 it increased w^ith 
more or less regularity The British have 
ahvavs had a good many wffialing ships, manv 
of which were in the South Pacific in 1812 
Most of the American whalers in that vicinity 
had been captured by the British letteis of 
marque wdien Porter appeared in the Essex 
P»efore his glorious defeat at Valparaiso, Porter 
had cajitured every letter of marque and British 
whale ship west of Cape Horn and had liberated 
most of their American prizes, and his success 
gave such a setiiack to the Britisli whaling in- 
diistiy in the Pacific that it was long before it 
lecovered The wdialing trade continued to fur- 
nisli a large part of the deep-sea fleet until quite 
iccent years, its eventual decadence being almost 
w'holly due to the decrease in numbers of the 
whale At the height of its success, from 1836 
to 1861, whaling was almost exclusively an 
-\merican industry In 1842, out of the w^orld’s 
total of 882 whale ships, 652 were American 
In 1858 the tonnage engaged was 198,594 and 
the number of men employed about 25,000 
The deep-sea fisheries have always been an 
important American occupation, although they 
have now dwindled to less than one-fourth their 
former size, measured in tonnage. In 1614 John 
Smith set up a fishing station at Pemaquid, 
Me, wliere his men caught and cured 1200 
quintals of fish that sold in Spain for $5 a 
quintal. During all the early days of the New 
England Colonies their fisheries were most im- 
portant to them, afiording the products best 
susceptible of being turned into ready cash. 


They were therefore carefully fostered and tMr 
rights jealously guarded. To the deep-sea 
fisheries the country was indebted for a very 
large proportion of the sailors of the Revolution 
and even of the War of 1812. 

These fisheries w^eie almost destroyed by the 
Revolution After its close the Treaty of 1783 
gave to American fishermen the same rights of 
fishing and curing fish along the Canadian coast 
as when British subjects. But the industry was 
paralyzed A bounty was offered and the fish- 
eries revived The War of 1812 again ruined 
them, but additional bounties were given in 1819 
and, notwithstanding opposition and unfair 
treatment by both England and Canada, it in- 
creased more or less steadily until 1862 (ton- 
nage in that year, 193,459), although the bounty 
laws Avere repealed in 1858 From 1862 to the 
present the tonnage engaged has slowly de- 
creased, until in 1913 it w’^as only 41,762, em- 
ploving 1623 vessels and 22,157 men The value 
of the catch w^as $15,100,000 

The other fisheries have had less to do with 
the merchant marine proper The latest statis- 
tics in regard to all fisheries are given in the 
tables on page 428 

Bibliography. The best general survey of 
the early period is in A T Mahan, Sea Power 
in its delations to the War of 1812 ( 2 vols , 
Boston, 1905), and the most useful repository 
of facts for the entiie period is Hans Keiler, 
Xmei'ican Shipping Its History and Economic 
Conditions (Jena, 1913), which contains a bibli- 
ography Consult also David MaePherson, An- 
nals of Commerce (4 vols, London, 1905); 
Heport of the Merchant Marine Commission 
(Washington, 1905) , G W Allen, Oiir Navy 
and the Barhary Corsairs (Boston, 1905) , Royal 
Meeker, History of Shipping Subsidies (New 
Yoik, 1905) , Edw^ard Chaniiing, The Jeffer- 
sonian System (ib, 1906), G L Beer, British 
Colonial Policy^ ( ib , 1907 ) ; G W 

Allen, Ou? Naval War with France (Boston 
1909) ; A H Clark, The Clipper Ship Era (New 
York, 1910) ; W L Marvin, The American Mer- 
chant Marine (ib, 1910) , W D. Reninger, Oov- 
einment Poliey in Aid of American Shipbuilding 
(Philadelphia, 1911); B 0 Hough, Ocean 
Traffic and Trade (Chicago, 1914) , Statistical 
Abstract of the United States Department of 
Commerce (Washington, annually). See Com- 
merce, Navigation Laws; Ship; Shipping, 
Shipping Subsidies, United States. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, The A comedy 
by Shakespeare, produced probably in 1597, 
printed in 1600 The earliest version was proba- 
bly that by Henslow^e, in 1594, under the title 
The Venesyon Comedy. The incidents of the 
play are drawn from many sources The story 
of the pound of flesh is very ancient, Shake- 
speare took the story of Bassanio no doubt 
from the counterpart, in the Adventures of Oia- 
netto in Fiorentino’s II Pecorone, written in 
1378, but printed in 1558; and possibly from a 
similar tale in the Oesta Homanorum, which 
contained as Avell the story of the choice of 
three caskets, a popular mediseval tale He may 
have been indebted to the lost play, The Jew, 
mentioned by S Gosson in his School of Abuse, 
1579, but certainly was influenced by Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta The character of Shylock was 
drawn in part at least from The Orator, by 
Silvayn ; while the storv of Antonio and Shylock 
was foreshadowed in Three Ladies of London, by 
Robert Wilson, 1584.* 
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HEBCHANTS 
HEBCHANTS, Custom of. See Law Meb- 

GHANT. 

HEBCHANTS ADVENTUBEBS. An Eng- 
lish company organized in late mediseval times 
for carrying on foreign trade. Its constitution 
was that of a regulated company ( q v. ) , any one 
having a right to join in the trade upon pay- 
ment of a hne and agreement to submit to the 
regulations of the company Tlie date of its 
incorporation is not known, but privileges were 
granted to it by the Count of Flanders as early 
as the fourteenth century The principal busi- 
ness of the company was the expoit of cloth; 
and it exacted regular contributions from all 
pel sons wlio exported cloth to countries covered 
by its privileges In the sixteenth century the 
chief work in extending English foreign trade 
was performed by this company. When the 
Portuguese made Antwerp the depot for Orien- 
tal wares the Merchants Adventuiors giew 
rapidly in wealth, since their goods could find a 
ready sale for the Eastern trade. In the same 
century the company began a long war with 
the traders of the Hanseatic League (qv ), who 
were infringing upon their monopolv of the 
exjiort of w’oolen goods. The Hanseatic traders 
were at first protected by the crown, but finally 
were driven from England by a decree of Queen 
Elizabeth With the siege and capture of Ant- 
w’erp by the Spaniards (1584-85) the Merchants 
Adventurers had to find new centres for carrv- 
iiig on their foreign trade, and finally settled 
in iTambuig, becoming known as the Hamburg 
Company ]\Iuch of the historical importance 
of the Merchants Adventurers lies in the fact 
that their organization served as a model for 
the great foreign trading companies of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries See Kegu- 
lait:!) Companies 

C'onsult, for a brief account, ‘‘Adventurers, 
Merchants,” in R H I Palgrave, Dictionary of 
Political Economy, vol i (New York, 1910). A 
more extended discussion will be found m 
Lingelbaeli, The Merchant Adventurers of Eng- 
land (Philadelphia, 1902). 

MERCHANTS' COURTS. Certain couits 
which arose out of the guild merchant, by the 
practice of the guild brethren assuming to do 
justice at their “morning speeches,” or periodical 
meetings of the society They first assumed to 
decide cases of inheritance and succession to 
membership in the guild, such membership being 
— as to-day a seat on a stock exchange — regarded 
as an ob)ect of ownership. Later they assumed 
jurisdiction over actions of debt, covenant, tres- 
pass, and such other matters as they could en- 
force by their decrees These judicial functions 
of tlie guild merchant became well establislied, in 
some cases at least, as early as the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and the merchants' courts 
exeicised a large influence upon the economic 
and corporate growth of the municipalities 
where they existed both in England and on the 
Continent These old courts disappeared with 
the disappearance of the guild merchant, which 
was superseded bv the aggregate of the crafts, 
and their jurisdiction was taken over by the or- 
dinary courts or by special merchants’ courts in 
l^ondon and other trade centres, but the business 
customs that they recognized and helped to es- 
tablish became the source of a large part of the 
mercantile law of to-day. See Law Merchant, 
and consult the authorities there referred to 

MERCHANT’S TALE, The. One of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury tales. The story is the be- 


trayal of an old husband by a young wife. 
Tyrwhitt thinks it w^as taken from a Latin fable 
by Adolphe of 1315, but the story with the 
incident of the pear tree is found in many 
sources. It forms the seventh of the “Fables of 
Alfonce,” added hy Caxton to his edition of 
iEsop, 1484, and is tound in “Bebar Damish,” 
composed in 1650, though the story, evidently of 
Oriental origin, is far older Boccaccio and 
Chaucer may have drawn it from tlie “Commedia 
Lydise.” An account of these sources is found 
in the Chaucer Society publications under “Ori- 
gins and Analogues” of tlie tales Pope used 
the tale as a basis for his “Januarv and Mav.” 

MERCIA, mer'sba An Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom w’liich at first occupied the upper basin of 
the liver Trent and later conquered most of the 
territory between the Humber and the Thames 
It owed its oiigin to the fusion of many sinalh'r 
states The name Mercians signifies “men of tlie 
march,” for they w'ere settled along tlie niooi- 
lands, w^hich for centuiies remained tlie border- 
land between Angle and Welshman The King- 
dom w’as of little ini])ortance until the a( cession of 
Peiida, c 620, who lajiidly attained a supieiiiacv 
over the otlier kingdoms aftei his Mctoiv over 
the ])ow^ei ful Edwin ( q v ) , the Deiraii King, at 
Hatfield (or Heathfield) m 0.33 Penda, how- 
ever, WMS defeated^ c 655 and slam by the King 
of Northumberland at Winwaed, and for a time 
Mercian supremacy came to an end Tt ie(overed 
gradually under Wulfheie (0.58-075), who wms 
the tirst Christian King of Mercia, and attained 
its highest devel()])mcnt in the eiglitli eeiitiiiv, 
especially under ^Ethelbrild (716-757) and Olla 
(757-796) After tlie death of the lattei the 
Kingdom declined, and in 918 it w^as annexed to 
Wessex Consult Green, The Making of England 
(New York, 1882). See Hepiakciiy 

MERCI^, mSr’sya' Antiintn (1845-1910) 
A French sculptor and painter, born at Toulouse 
He w^as a pupil of Joutfroy and Falguiere and 
won the Prix dp Rome in 1868 His “David 
Vainqueur” (1872) secured him admission to the 
Legion of Honor, and the line ]iatiiotie gioup 
“Gloria Victis” (1874), now m the court of the 
Hotel de Ville, I’arm, established Ins leputatioii. 
Other celebrated vvoiks are the liigli-relief “The 
Genius of the Arts,’’ for the so-called Guichet 
du Louvre, the group “Quand Meine” (1882), at 
Belfort (replica in the Tuilerics Gardens) , the 
statues of Meissonicr (Loiivie Gardens) and 
William Tell (Lausanne) , the tombs of Cabanel 
and Michelet in J*ere-Lachaise and of Louis 
Philippe in Droux Cathedral, the figure “Re- 
membrance” in the Luxembourg, the monument 
to Gounod for the Parc Monceau, Lee in 
Washington and Francis Scott Key m Balti- 
more Ills best work combines technical skill, 
feeling, and a certain grandeur of conception, 
with ihvtliin, movement, and delicacy of senti- 
ment His busts are excellent, and he also 
achieved success as a jiainter m such canvases as 
“Venus” and “Sleeping Nymph” (Luxembourg) 
He was elected a member of the Institute in 
1891 

MERCIER, ma,r'sya', DesiriS Joseph, Cardi- 
nal (1851-1926), A Belgian prelate of the Ro- 
man Catholic church He was liorn at Braine- 
I’Alleud, Belgium, was educated at JMalincs and 
at Pans and Leipzig, became a priest m 1874; 
then taught philosojihy at the lesser seminary 
in Malines fiom 1877 to 1882, when he was ap- 
pointed to the chair in Aquinas’ philosophy 
founded at Rome by Leo XIII. In 1906 he was 
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consecrated Archbishop of Malines and primate 
of Belgium, and in April, 1907, he was made 
Cardinal. He founded in 1894 and edited until 
1906 the Revue N ^oscolastique, and wrote in a 
scholastic manner on metaphysics, philosophy, 
and psychology, several of his works being trans- 
lated into English, German, Italian, Polish, 
Spanish, etc. TTis most important book was Les 
ortgtncs de la psychologic contcmporaine (1897). 
His position as Catholic primate of the country 
brought him into particular notice when Bel- 
gium was invaded in 1914 by the Germans He 
was foi bidden to leave the episcopal residence, 
and his Christmas pastoral letter, summing up 
Belgium s losses, preaching patriotism, praising 
h^ngland and blaming Germany, and advising his 
flock that they need not recognize German au- 
tlioiity, was suppressed and the printer fined. 
For this letter consult the New York Times, Jan. 
22, 1915 

MERCIER, Hoxor^; (1840-94). A Canadian 
])olitical leader He was born at Ste. Athanase, 
Quebec, was educated at the Jesuit College, 
Alontieal, studied law, and 111 1865 was admitted 
to the (^u(*bec bar Hi 1862-64, as editor of he 
Coil} tier dc Saint-llyacinthe, he for some time 
ad^ ocated Liberal jirinciples, but he liad no sym- 
])athy w^ith the cause of Confederation, which in 
Ins opinion threatened the political secuiity of 
Flench Canadians Ho was in 1871 one of the 
foundeis of the Quebec Nationalists, organized 
for the aggressive assertion of Ficnch-Canadian 
racial and religious rights He became Liberal 
member for Tlouvillo in the House of Commons 
(1872-74) , but in 1879 he entered Quebec poli- 
tics, liaving been ap])ointed Solicitor-General 
in the provincial administration Though a Lib- 
eial, he later based his policy mainly upon an 
alliance with the Catholic hierarchy, and was 
readv to strengthen his party following by ac- 
cessions from the Conservative and Nationalist 
ranks. The result w^as seen after he was elected 
111 1883 as Liberal leader in Quebec In 1885 the 
execution of Louis Riel (qv), who had fo- 
mented a second rebellion in the Canadian North- 
west, gieatly excited the French Canadians, who 
looked upon Riel as a martyr; and Mercier 
gathered under his leadership all the disafTected 
BMiipathizers w’ith the cause of the rebel leader. 
In 1886 he w^as successful in the jirovincial elec- 
tions and in 1887 became Premier For four 
years his administration was the storm centre 
of both Quebec and Dominion politics In 1887 
he passed a law incorporating the Jesuits, and in 
1888 he enacted a measuie compensating them 
for the confiscation of their estates An agita- 
tion for the federal disallowance of this measure 
became widespread, but the vote in the House 
of Commons sustained Mercier as acting within 
provincial rights In 1890 he was successful 
in the elections, in 1891 visited Europe, and the 
honor of Count of*1;he Roman Empire was con- 
ferred upon him by Pope Leo XIII After his 
return the same year charges of corruption 
in connection with the Baie de Chaleur Railway 
scandal were brought against him, and he was 
dismissed by the Lieutenant Governor. Brought 
to trial by the succeeding administration, he was 
found not guilty, but his political importance 
was lost and his health failed 

MERCIER, Louis Charles Antoine (1744- 
1812) A French engineer, born at Melun. He 
entered the French naval service about 1760, but 
at the outbreak of the American Revolution got 
permission to join the Patriot forces as a volun- 


teer, and served under d’Estaing and Lafayette. 
At the close o^ the war he reSntered the French 
service, but during the Reign of Terror fled to 
Louisiana, where in 1803 Napoleon employed 
him to draw' up plans for the protection of the 
Gulf coast Later Mercier explored the country 
as far as Oregon and California In 1808 he re- 
turned to France, where lie published Memoirc 
sur les vapours de V atmosphere le long du cours 
du Mississippi (1808) ; Carte du bassin du Mis~ 
sissippi (1808), Systdme hydrographique de la 
Louisiana (1809) , Carte du delta du Mississippi 
(1810), Etudes topographiques, g^ographiques, 
hydrographiques, qcologiques et geodesiques sur 
la Louisiane (1811), Tableau du climat de la 
Louisianc, et dc son influence sur les Europ4ens 
et les Creoles (1812). 

MERCIER, Louis S^bastien (1740-1814). 
A French author, born in Pans At first he 
wrote novels, some of w'hich, especially IJJIomme 
sauvage ( 1767 ), were widely read. After having 
written some dramas, which were severely criti- 
cized, he published an Essai sur Vart dramatique 
(1773), in which he contended that the dramas 
of Racine and Corneille had ceased to be of any 
interest to the French theatre. Mercier wished 
to see Diderot’s theories realized on the boards; 
he wished to see life portrayed more faithfully. 
It was after a prolonged struggle that Mercier 
had the satisfaction of seeing his dramas, UHabU 
tant de la Ouadcloiipe, La hrouette du vinaigiier, 
and Le d4serteur, played on the I’arisian stage, 
where they were enthusiastically received In 
his essay L\in 244^, rSvc sHl fut jamais, pub- 
lished in 1770, he sketches out a programme of 
political and social reforms His Tableau de 
Pans (1781), in which the vices and lawlessness 
of the Parisian aristocracy are described, gave 
so much offense that he was compelled to leave 
France His other books include* Le nouveau 
Pans (1800) and Histoirc de France depuis 
Clovis jusqu’au regne de Louis XVI (1802). 
Mercier was a member of the Convention, in 
which he voted for the death of Louis XVI, and 
of the Council of Five Hundred 

MERCIER DE LA RIVlilRE, mar'sya^ dc 
la r^'vyar', Paul Pierre (1720-1794). A 
French economist In 1758 he became Intendant 
of Martinique, where he incurred the hostility 
of the French trading and shipping interests 
through a liberal administration of the colonial 
commercial regulations. He returned to France 
in 1764 and published L'Ordre naturcl et essentiel 
dcs 80ci6t4s pohtiques, pronounced by Adam 
Smith to be the best exposition of the doctrines 
of the Physiocrats. Economists of the present 
day see in this Avork little more than a loose, 
popular exposition of the doctrines of Quesnay 
and Mirabeau At the time of its publication, 
however, it created a sensation and procured for 
its author an invitation to the court of Catharine 
II of Russia. Meicier’s audience with Catharine 
proved a dismal failure; his pedantry and the 
abstract character of his political doctrines were 
utterly repellant to the Russian monarch Upon 
his return to France Mercier collaborated with 
Quesnay, Du Pont, and other members of the 
school in an active propaganda for economic 
liberalism He published numerous articles in 
the Ephemendes du Citoyen, and several books, 
none of which attracted popular attention or 
merited scientific consideration 

MERCK, m6rk, Johann Heinrich (1741- 
91 ) A German author and critic, born at Darm- 
stadt and educated at Giessen. From 1768 he 
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lived in his native town as an army paymaster. 
His influence on German literature was the re- 
sult of his critical ability, but chiefly through 
his early encouragement and intelligent criticism 
of Goethe, his intimate friendship with Herder, 
W'leland, Forster, and Lichtenberg, and the 
prominent part he took in Wieland’s JUerJnir, 
the Frankfurter gelehrte Anzcigen, and Nicolai’s 
'illgemetnc deutsche Bihliothek. In business ven- 
tures and in his domestic relations he was un- 
fortunate, his mind became affected, and in 1791 
he committed suicide His correspondence, 
printed at Darmstadt (1835-38) and at Leipzig 
(1848), and a selection from Ins critiques, edited 
by Stahr (1840), alone remain as evidences 
ot his literary ability Selections from liis works 
and letters were published in two volumes (Leip- 
zig, 1909) Consult Zimmermann, Johann Hem- 
rich Mervk (Frankfort, 1871), and Leo Grun- 
stein, Hxlhouettcn aus dcr fJoethezcit (Vienna, 
1909). 

MERCCEUR, mer'ker', Philippe Emmanuel 
DE Lobbaine, Duke de (1558-1602) A soldier 
and Koman Catholic leader in the French “ivais 
of religion.” He was the head of the younger 
blanch of the house of Lorraine and cousin to 
the Guises King Henrv III and Mercoeur mar- 
ried sisters, and the King made him Governor 
of Brittanv (1582) Tlie appointment was im- 
prudent, for Mercoeur ’s wife was descended from 
the ancient dukes of Brittany and Brittany was 
but newly attached to the French crown After 
the murder of tin* Duke of Guise ( 1588) Mercoeur 
passed into revolt, declaied for th(‘ League, and 
soon proclaimed himself Governor of Brittany. 
The location and local patriotism of Brittany 
made it an important factor in the dash of in- 
ternational ambitions The piovince was coveted 
bv Philip II as a most valuable stopping place 
on the voyage from Spain to the Netherlands. 
For this and othei reasons Henrv IV was anxious 
to regain it, and Elizabeth of England was de- 
sirous of helping him Hence, in the decade 
1588-98, Spanish troops cooperated suspiciouslv 
and half-heartedly with Mercceur, while English 
troops aided Henry IV’s commanders against 
the Duke and the Spaniards Mercoeur enjoved 
the general support of the Bretons and clung 
to his place until Henry IV marched against him 
in pel son in 1598 Then, with the support of 
Gabrielle d’Esti^es, Henry IV’s misticss, he made 
most profitable terms, securing, according to 
Sully, an indemnity of 4,000 000 livrea His only 
daughter and heir was betrothed, and ultimately 
maiiied, to the Duke of Vendome, a son of 
Henry IV and Gabrielle, and to him was trans- 
ferred the government of Brittany. Mercoeur 
subsequently fought the Turks in Hungary, and 
died, on the way back, at Nuremberg Consult: 
L. Gr^goire, La Ltgue en Bretagne (Nantes, 
1856) , Gaston de Carn6, Documents siir la Ligue 
en Bretagne: correspondance du due de Mercoour 
(2 vols., Rennes, 1900) , Ernest Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, vol vi, part i (Paris, 1904) 

MER^GTJR, James (1842-96). An American 
military engineer and writer He was born at 
Towanda, Pa , and, after graduation at West 
Point, was promoted second lieutenant in the 
engineers’ corps (1866) and first lieutenant 
(1867). He later became assistant engineer on 
the survey of the northern and northwestern 
lakes In 1867-70 he was assistant professor 
of natural and experimental philosophy at West 
i’oint, and later was principal assistant in the 
same department (1870-72). He engaged in dif- 


ferent river and harbor improvements, notably 
at Hell Gate (1876-81) He was promoted cap- 
tain in 1875, was recorder of the board of en- 
gineers in connection with the works of Charles- 
ton harbor (1878-81), and supervised govern- 
ment engineering and survey work in Nortli 
and South Carolina, Virginia, and New York 
(1881-84). In the latter year he was appointed 
professor of civil and military engineering at 
West Point, winch position he lield until his 
death He revised and enlarged the tieatise by 
Prof Dennis fl art Mahan (qv) on Permanent 
ForUfieatwn (1887) and wiote Flemcnts of the 
Art of War (1888), Military Mines, Blasting, 
and Demolitions (1892), Attack of Fortified 
Places (1895) 

XERCU^RIC CHLORIDE, or Corbosivf 
Sublimate, HgCla One of the two knoivn com- 
pounds of mercury and chlorine, the other, whicli 
contains a smaller proportion of chlorine, being 
described under Cai.omel. Mei curie chloride 
may be pre])ared by heating a mixture of mer- 
curic sulphate (free from mercuioiis salt) and 
common salt wntli a small percentage of man- 
ganese dioxide, and collecting the sublimate in a 
suitable receiver Tlie manganese dioxide re- 
mains behind unchanged, its piesencc being de- 
sirable only in order to prevent tin* formation of 
calomel along with mercuric chloride Pure 
mercuric chloiide has a specific gravity of about 
5 4, it melts at 288® 0 (550® F ) and the liquid 
boils at 303® 0 (577® F ). Corrosive sublimate 
IS moderately and very slowly soluble in water, 
but 18 quite soluble in ordinary alcohol, wdiieli 
di8Solv€»8 about one-tliird of it^ weight of the 
sublimate With the chlorides of the alkali 
metals, with ammonium chloride, and with many 
other salts nnTcuric chloride forma double salts 
With alcohols, ketones, aromatic nitro com- 
pounds, and especially with the alkaloids, it 
forms double compounds Mercuric chloride is a 
violent poison, the symptoms of acute poisoning 
being painful gastrointestinal irritation, vomit- 
ing, and diarilnea A moderate amount of white 
of egg forms a good antidote Besides, milk and 
flour should be given, and vomiting should be in- 
duced by mustard and lukewarm water, or by ir- 
ritating the fauces In small quantities niei curie 
chloride is administered internally, either by the 
mouth or hypodermatically, as a remedy for 
syphilis, mercury salts being especially valuable 
in the primary and secondary stages of the dis- 
ease Exteinally mercuric chloride is extensively 
used as an antiseptic and as an antiparasitic, 
the maximum strength of solutions thus em- 
ployed being about one part of the sublimate 
to one thousand parts of water. It is one of 
the most poweiful antiseptics known 

MERCURIC CYANIDE. See Hydbocyanic 
Acid. 

MER^CUROTTS CHLORIDE. See Calomel. 

MER^CTJRY (Lat Mercurius, Gk. 'Epfielas, 
ITermetas, hence 'Epg^s, Ilermes, Doric 'Ep/uas, 
Hermas) . The Latin name for one of the Olym- 
pian divinities of Greece and Rome, known to the 
Greeks as Hermes. 

Greece. According to the common Greek 
legend Hermes was the son of Zeus and Maia, 
who bore him in a cave on Mount Cyllene in 
Arcadia He was widely worshiped in Greece 
proper and on the Greek islands, in festivals 
known as Hermasa. Immediately after his birth 
he went forth and stole the cattle of Apollo (then 
serving King Admetus, qv., on earth), dragging 
them backward to his cave. When accus^ he 
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stoutly denied the theft even before Zeus, and 
when convicted succeeded in pacifying his brother 
by the gift of the lyre, which he had been led 
to invent on the day of his birth from dis- 
covering outside his natal cave a tortoise shell in 
which only the dried sinews remained. In the 
Odyssey and later Hermes is the m(*ssenger of 
the gods — their herald (Kypn^), of supernatural 
swiftness, often with wings on his shoes and cap, 
and carrying a magic rod (the later eaduceus, 
qv ) With this rod he charms men to sleep 
and wakes them, he is thus able to conduct 
whom he will wherever he will, unseen of men 
He also appears in the latest stages of epic poetry 
and throughout classical antiquity as Hermes 
Psychopompos, who conducts the souls of the 
dead to the lower world, where he intrusts them 
to Charon, who ferries them over the Styx He 
was also the herdsman's god, being especially 
worshiped to secure increase of the flocks And 
from this function perhaps arises connection 
with the ram and the calf, both of which are as- 
sociated with him in cult and art Travelers 
looked to him for guidance and help on their 
journevs, and traders venciated him as one who 
could increase their gains, for he was the god of 
good luck and “windfalls ” He was also the 
patron of thieves; perhaps originally of cattle 
raiders He was also honored in the palaestra 
and gymnasium, where his statues were elected, 
as the guardian and favorer of manly sports. 
In later times he appears frequently as a god 
of eloquence and persuasion 

Perhaps his most common appeal ance in the 
Creek 'world, certainly in Attica, was as the god 
of roads and boundaries Square pillais, called 
}ierm(v, were common as guideposts and bound- 
ary niaiks They usually bore the head of the 
god and a phallus, and on them, as a sacred 
place, food was sometimes left for nced\ wan- 
derers The pillar seems the essential and origi- 
nal sign of the god, and perliaps even earlier 
the god was jiresent in can ns or heaps of stones, 
which were called hermwa The worship of 
Hermes therefore shows a mixture of elements in 
which conceptions of a heavenly god are com- 
luned with worship of rude stones Tlie name has 
not been satisfactorily explained, for its etymo- 
logical identity with Sarameyas or liiarama, the 
dog of the gods of Indian mythology, is b\ no 
means certain, and any other connection in the 
conceptions of Hermes and Sarameyas is hard 
to see It IS possible that ^pga, a “mound” or 
“cairn,” is at the basis of the name, and that 
the pile of stones in the pasture or on the road 
is the dwelling place of the god who protects 
the herds and the wayfarer. Many of his func- 
tions, however, agree well with the theory of 
Roscher, that Hermes is a wind god This ex- 
plains his position as swift messenger of the 
gods, and as guide of the souls, for wind and soul 
are closely connected in the primitive concep- 
tions. The variety and apparent lack of con- 
nection in his functions would find easv ex- 
planation in the union of divinities originally 
separate 

In art the types of Hermes show a marked 
change in the course of time At first he is a 
bearded man, with the petasus, or broad-brimmed 
hat, winged shoes, and his herald’s stall Later 
the type becomes distinctly youthful and vigor- 
ous, sometimes with short-girded tunic and cloak, 
but with the figure often nude, or but lightly 
draped. The most famous extant statue of 
Hermes is the beautiful figure at Olympia, repre- 


senting the god holding the infant Dionysus, the 
work of Praxiteles. See illustration 3 with Poly- 
CTiiTUS. For Hermes Trismegistus, the Hermes 
identified with the Egyptian god Thoth, see the 
paragraph Egypt, below Consult W. H Roscher, 
Hermes der Wind-Gott (Leipzig, 1878) , “Her- 
mes,” in W. H. Roscher, Lcankon der grteschischen 
und romtsohen Mythologie, vol i (Leipzig, 1884- 
00) , Gruppe, Griechtsche Mythologtc und Re- 
hgionsgeschichtc, vol ii (Munich, 1006) , L. R. 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol v (Ox- 
ford, 1909) See Hebm 

Borne. Mercurius was brought to Rome from 
the Greeks of southern Italy, as the god of 
merchants and trade, and this always remained 
his character in the true Roman religion, as his 
attributes of the purse and eaduceus plainly 
show To him, in this respect, a temple was 
erected in Rome as early as 495 b c. For Mer- 
cury as a god of trade (and its trickeries), con- 
sult especially Ovid, Fa>sti, v, 663-692 He was 
the god especially of the mercatores, or mer- 
chants engaged in transmarine commerce, and 
of the dealers in gram, but ultimately was pa- 
tron of all who bought and sold His main fes- 
tival was celebrated annually on May 15, in 
the Circus Maximus, near the Aventine Hill. 
The literature of course presents him in all his 
varied Greek activities ( consult, e g , Horace, 
Carmina, i, 10) , but these are absent for the most 
part from the inscriptions. As the Roman trad- 
ers penetrated to the north they identified with 
their tutelary god the Celtic Esus, and even 
found grounds for regarding the Germanic Wo- 
tan as the same divinity CTonsult W. W. Fow- 
ler, Roman Festivals (London, 1899), and 
G Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer 
(2d ed, Munich, 1909) 

Another divinity identified with 
Hermes was the Egyptian god Dhouti or Thoth — 
called Thout(h) or Thot by Greek writers — and 
in this case the resemblance is more striking. 
Originally Thoth was the local god of Chmfinu, 
the Greek Hermopolis (qv.), and is usually rep- 
resented in the form of, or with the head of, an 
ibis Before lii stone times, however, he had 
become a moon god, worshiped throughout 
Egypt, and he plavs an important part in Egyp- 
tian mythology as the assistant of the sun god 
in hia fight against hostile powers (See Hoaus.) 
He was the inventor of writing and the scribe 
of the gods A euhemeristic Phcenician tale rep- 
resents liim as a man of ancient times, who in- 
vented letters and communicated his discovery 
to his King, Thainus Thoth was the judge who 
decided between Osiris (or Horus) and Set, and 
he assisted as recorder at the judgment of the 
dead. (See Dead, Judgment of the.) He was 
the patron of learning and the inventor of all 
sciences, including especially astronomy and 
medicine His sacred animals were the ibis and 
the cynocephalus. On Thoth as Hermes Trisme- 
gistus and on his writings, see Hebmetic. 

Other Countries. According to Greek ac- 
counts, Taaut would seem to have been the Phoe- 
nician Hermes, the inventor of letters and 
sciences; but this is only a late importation of 
Egyptian ideas, as may be seen from the name of 
the deity and from the fact that he is called 
a son of Misor, or Egypt. Rumes, a name of 
obscure etymology, is given as the Punic name 
of Hermes Among the Babylonians Nabfi, the 
god of Borsippa, worshiped in the planet Mer- 
curv, corresponded to Hermes in many of his 
attributes. The later Arabs relate many fables 
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about Hermes, stating, c g , that Hermes Tris- 
megistus (see the paragraph Egypt, above) once 
lived at Calovaz in Ghaldsea, but these stories are 
all worthless distortions of very late Greek 
traditions 

MEBCTJBY. The planet nearest the sun. Its 
mean distance from the sun is 35,700,000 miles, 
its periodic time 88 days, its diameter 2770 
miles, mass ^ of the earth’s , density 0 56, 
that of earth being unity The eccentricity of its 
orbit is greater than that of any other major 
planet, being 0 20562, and consequently its great- 
est and least distances from tlie sun diifcr by 
nearly 15,000,000 miles, the inclination of the or- 
bit to the ecliptic is 7° 0' 14" Since Mercury is 
an inferior planet it is seen alternately east and 
west ot the sun, at an apparent angular distance 
never exceeding 20°, and its apparent motion in 
the orbit is at times retrograde When a change 
in the apparent motion takes place it appears 
for a short time stationary During the year 
Mercury is morning star m the east three times 
and evening star in the west three times. Owing 
to its nearness to the sun it is never above the 
horizon more tlian about two hours after sun- 
set or the same time before sunrise On this 
account, and from its small apparent size (5" 
to 13" angular diameter), it is seldom distinctly 
observable by the naked eye. It is said that 
Copernicus was never able to see it It is very 
ditiieult to observe any niai kings on Mercury's 
surface, and there is consequently much doubt 
as to the period of i evolution on its axis. In 
1889 Schiaparelli (qv ) announced that he had 
been able to fix this period at 88 days, in precise 
accord with the period of tlie planet's revolution 
around the sun If this be correct (and it has 
received some confirmation from the observations 
of Lowell), Mercury always turns the same side 
towards the sun Tins undecided question con- 
cerning the rotation time of Meicury is of much 
importance in theoretical astronomy Like 
Venus, Mercury shows phases (qv ) similar 
to those of the moon On account of the great 
eccentricity of its orbit its longitudinal libiation 
is much gi eater than that of the moon, amount- 
ing to 47 ° , consequently only three-eighths 
of the surface of the planet is alw^ays illuminated 
and three-eighths is always dark. See Asteson- 
OMY, Planets, Solab System; Transit of 
Venus. 

MEBCTJBY, or Quicksilveb. A metallic ele- 
ment that has been known since ancient times. 
As early as 300 b c Theophrastus mentions 
“liquid silver,” w'hich he says is obtained by rub- 
bing cinnabar with vinegar in a copper vessel. 
Dioscorides describes the production of mercury 
by subliming cinnabar wuth charcoal in an iron 
pot Pliny gave it the name of hydrargyrum 
when so obtained, while native mercury he called 
argentum vimtm. Mercury was extensively stud- 
ied by the alchemists, w^ho believed that it was 
one of the component parts of all metals, and 
they were familiar with the method of purifying 
it by distillation. Many of the alchemists and 
iatrochemists considered mercury a metal; but 
this was disputed, and even as late as 1735 some 
chemists contended that it was a semimetal. 
Not until 1759, when Braune found it possible 
to solidify it by exposure to a freezing mixtuie, 
was its metallic nature established beyond 
dispute. 

Mercury is found in small quantities in the 
metallic state, but the sulphide cinnahar with 
86.2 per cent mercury is the most, common ore 


iniiieial. Silver and gold amalgam, calomel 
(HgCl), quicksilver oxide {'montroydxte) , are 
found, and may be secondary minerals developed 
from the sulphide Mercurial tctraliedrite is 
not uncommon, while primary minerals of rare 
occurrence include black telluride of quicksilver 
{coloradoite) , the selenide {tiemannite) , etc. 
Mcrcuiy ores aie found in formations ranging 
from Ordovician to recent in age, and in many 
different kinds of rock, although igneous rocks 
are often more or less closely aasociat(‘d with 
the ore. The ores occur as veins, disseminations, 
or as irregular masses, with silica, calcite, and 
bitumen as commonly associated minerals Al- 
though mercury ores are widely distiibuted, the 
main production comes from a few occurrences. 
In the United States the coast ranges of Califor- 
nia contain a number of deposits, whose yield in 
the past has been considerable, w'hilc the more 
recently developed district of Tei lingua, Texas, 
has contributed notably to the supply. In Eu- 
lope long-productive deposits are know’ii at Al- 
maden. Spam, while the ore bodies of Tuscany 
and Vallalta-Sagi on, Italy, and Idria, Austria, 
aie also of impoitance. In 1913 the jiioduction 
of the different countries in metric tons was as 
follows. United States, 688, Spam, 1490, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 855 , Italy, 988 , Mexico and others, 
150, total. 4171. Exports of quicksilver fiom the 
United States, which were one and a half million 
])ounds m 1904, fell steadily to 1914 wdien they 
weie 64,000 pounds. 

Meicury (symbol, Ilg, atomic Aveight, 200) 
18 a Bilver-w'hite liquid metal that solidifies at 
— 39 5® C, and, wdiile slightly volatile at oidi- 
nary temperatures, boils at 357® C Its specific 
gravity at 0® C. (32® F ) is 13 59 Mercur\ is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of fulminate for 
explosive caps, of drugs, of electrical appliances 
and scientific appaiatus, and to a lesser extent 
than formerly m the separation of gold and 
silver from their ores. A new use is the floating 
of lighthouse lights on a body of (juicksilvei It 
dissolves and possibly combines chi iiiically ’with 
nearly all of the metallic elements to foi m alloys 
teimed “amalgams.” ( See Amalgam ) With oxy- 
gen it forms two oxides One of these, the mer- 
curous oxide, IS obtained by the action of caustic 
alkalies on mercurous salts The other, tlie mer- 
curic oxide, can be obtained either as a bi ick-red 
or a yellow substance. Careful heating of mer- 
curic nitrate yields the red modification, 'wdiile 
adding a solution of a mercuric salt to a solution 
of sodium or potassium hjdroxide gives the 
yellow form. The mercuric oxide is used m medi- 
cine and as an oxidizing agent in chemical opera- 
tions. Corresponding to the two oxides mercury 
forms two series of compounds, which are known 
as mercurous and mercuric salts Among these 
one of the most important is the mercuric sul- 
phide found native as cinnabar, and when pre- 
pared artificially is the red pigment known as 
vermilion ( q v ) . The two chlorides are impor- 
tant commercial salts, and of these the mercu- 
rous chloride or calomel (qv.) occurs native, 
the artificial product is used largely in medicine 
to correct torpidity of the liver. The mercuric 
chloride, or corrosive sublimate, finds extensive 
use in medicine as an antiseptic, and is exten- 
sively used for the preservation of skins and 
natural-history specimens Mercuric ammonium 
chloride is a white powder that is extensively 
used in medicine, under the name of white pre- 
cipitate, especially in the form of ointment. Me- 
tallic mercury and its salts are poisonous, and 
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chronic mercurial poisoning is common among 
those who habitually work with the metal. When 
taken internally, salivation, ulcers of the mu- 
cous membrane of the mouth, and ultimately 
paralysis, result The usual antidotes are albu- 
men, milk, and flour and water. See also Hy- 
DBioDic Acid, Hydrocyanic Acid 

Metallurgy. Many mercury ores now worked 
may not contain more than 1 or 2 per cent of the 
metal Practically the only ore which is regu- 
larly worked for mercury is cinnabar. Mercury 
may be extracted from cinnabar in several ways, 
but two methods only are used upon a large 
scale They are ( 1 ) extraction by heating the 
oie in furnaces having a free supply of air, and 
(2) extraction by heating the ore with lime or 
lion .in retorts, air being excluded. In both 
methods the chemical reactions take place at 
temperatures above the boiling point of mer- 
(‘ury, so that the latter is volatilized and has to 
be condensed. Heating the cinnabar with access 
of air IS a process performed in shaft, reverbera- 
tory, or slielf furnaces, and is preferred to meth- 
ods using lime or iron, inasmuch as it is more 
economical and less dangerous to the workmen. 
The leading objection to this method is the dilu- 
tion of the mercurial vapors by sulphur dioxide, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and the products of combus- 
tion For these reasons it is rather di&cult to 
condense the mercury, and therefore there are 
losses of the metal through incomplete condensa- 
tion. On the other hand, where the mercury is 
extracted by heating the cinnabar with lime or 
iron in retoits, the mercurial vapors are in a 
condensed form because no air is allowed to enter 
the ictorts /These vapors are condensed so that 
with a high grade of ore the output is somewhat 
gioatci than by the first process. On account of 
the greater expense of labor and fuel, and the 
unhealthfulness of the process, due to the es- 
cape of mercurial vapors in emptying the re- 
torts, the process is less frequently employed 

Mercury is transported in wrought-iron flasks 
closed by a screw stopper, each flask holding 
about 76 pounds of metal Sheepskin bags are 
also used for this purpose 

Bibliography. G. F. Becker, ‘‘Quicksilvei 
Deposits of the Pacific Slope,” in United States 
Geological Survey, Monograph 13 (Washington, 
1888) , Egleston, Metallurgy of Silver, Gold, and 
Mercuiy (Xew York, 1890) , C Schnabel, Hand- 
hook of Metallurgy (ib., 1905-07), Heinrich 
Ries, Economic Geology (3d ed , ib , 1910) , Mc- 
Caskey, “Quicksilvei,” in United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Mineral Resources ( Washington, 
1911), \A'aldemar Lmdgren, Minei'ol Deposits 
(New York, 1913). 

MEBCXJBY, Doo’s {Mercurialis) . A small 
genus of plants of the family Euphorbiaceac 
The common dog’s mercury {Mercurialis peren- 
ms), common in woods and shrubby places in 
Europe, has a simple stem about a foot high, 
rough ovate leaves, and axillaiy loose spikes of 
greenish flowers. It turns a glaucous black in 
drying The root, which is very poisonous, con- 
tains two coloring sul>stances, one blue and the 
other carmine. The mercury mentioned by some 
writers as a potherb is not this plant, but Che- 
nopodium honus-henricus. Annual dog’s mer- 
cury {Mercurialis annua) is eaten in Geimany 
as spinach The three-seeded mercury is an allied 
plant, Acalypha, of which there arc a numbei of 
species 

MEBCUBY, Medicinal Uses of The 21 
official prepar«itions of hydrargyrum, or mer- 


cury, may be classified as follows: (1) prepara- 
tions of mercury, including mercury with chalk, 
blue mass, mercurial ointment, and two plasters 
of mercury, (2) the chlorides of mercury and 
their preparations, including calomel, corrosive 
sublimate, and others, (3) the oxides and their 
preparations, including the red precipitate and 
others, (4) the iodides and their preparations, 
including the red iodide, the yellow iodide, and 
others, (5) acid combinations and their prepara- 
tions, including the solution of mercuric nitrate 
and others, (6) cyanide of mercury; and (7) 
the triturations Besides the official prepara- 
tions the following unofficial preparations aie 
w'ell known: yellow solution of mercury (yellow 
wash), black lotion of meicury (black wash), 
and red ointment of mercuric nitrate (brown 
citrine ointment). 

Mercury is purgative, alterative, and tonic, and 
promotes the flow of bile. Some of its prepara- 
tions are corrosive, some are caustic, some are 
poisonous. In small quantities some of the mer- 
curials are tonic, while in large or long-continued 
doses they cause poverty of tlie blood, diminish- 
ing the number of the red corpuscles, reducing 
nutrition, and impairing digestion, finally caus- 
ing waste of tissue Long-continued exhibition 
of mercury causes a cachc‘ctie condition termed 
hydrargyrism Mercury stimulates glands to a 
production of an increased amount of secretion. 
Hydrargyrism, commonly called salivation from 
one of its symptoms, is recognized by a foetid 
breath, swollen and spongy gums with a blue 
marginal line, sore mouth, swollen and tender 
tongue, excessive production of saliva, loss of 
appetite, diarrhoea, and fever 

Meicury is used in syphilis, tonsillitis, and 
other glandular aflections, g.istntis, dysentery, 
gastric ulcer, early cirrhosis of the liver, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, Asiatic cholera, pneumonia, 
gastioonteric disturbances, conjunctivitis, en- 
larged thyroid, and enlarged spleen. Mercury, 
according to the modern view, is not curative of 
syphilis as is salvarsan (qv ) In sj'^philis in- 
tensive medication has lately been tried by means 
of hypodermic injections, gray oil, salicylate of 
mercury as well as the benzoate and succmimide 
being used for this purpose. 

Bichloride of mercury is very largely used as 
an antiseptic It is irritant and corrosive, and 
in toxic doses causes severe gastrointestinal irri- 
tation, nausea, vomiting, suppression of urine, 
bloody diarrhoea, convulsions, and collapse. It is, 
however, a safe and valuable internal remedy in 
proper dosage. It is used locally as a parasiti- 
cide in a solution of 1 part in 250 parts of 
water, and as a general surgical antiseptic in a 
solution of 1 part to 1000 of water, or 1 to 2000, 
sometimes 1 part to 5000 of water. In these 
dilutions it IS an efficient antiseptic for cleansing 
wounds, moistening gauze dressings, injecting 
into cavities, etc See Antidoie, Toxicology. 

MEBCUBY, Wand of. See Divining Rod 

MEBCUBY FULMINATE. See Explosives 

MEBCUTIO, mer-ku^shlo. A character in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, the kinsman of 
the Prince of Verona and friend to Romeo. He 
IS killed in a quarrel with Tybalt 

MEBCY, Fathers of. A religious congrega- 
tion of the Roman Catholic church founded by 
tJean-Baptirtte Rauzan (1757-1847), a zealous 
French piiest, at Lyons in 1808, later suppressed 
by Napoleon, and reestablished in 1814. Its con- 
stitution was approved by the Pope in 1834, 
under the title of Society of the Priests of 
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Meroy. The members devoted themselves to 
mission preaching and works of charity. Mon- 
signor De Forbin-Janson, Bishop of Nancy, 
brought two of them to America in 1839, and 
houses were established in New York and in 
St. Augustine, Fla. Shortly after they came to 
New York to take charge of the French Catho- 
lics, and still have charge of certain parishes in 
Manhattan and Biooklyn In 1003 the mother 
house in Pans was closed by the government 
under the Associations Law, and the headqiiar- 
teis weie accordingly transferred to Koine Con- 
sult Delaporte, Vie de Jean- Baptiste Rauzan 
(Pans, 1857). 

MEBCY, Sisters of, or Order of Our Ladt 
OF Mercy. A Roman Catholic religious com- 
munity founded in Dublin in 1827 They are of 
two classes, choir sisters and lay sisters, the 
choir sisters being occupied with the visitation 
of the sick and prisoners, the care of poor and 
virtuous girls, and other chanties, the lay sis- 
ters being employed in the domestic occupations 
of the convent Each community is independent 
of the rest of the order, being subject only to 
the bishops. The origin of the ordci was due to 
Miss Catherine McAuley, of Dublin, who, born of 
Homan Catholic parents and left an orphan, 
having been educated a Protestant, joined the 
Roman Catholic church and devoted her life and 
ample fortune to the seivice of the poor The 
order has been introduced into many paits of 
Ireland, England, Scotland, and America. After 
a preliminary pieparation of six months, candi- 
dates assume the white veil and become novices 
The novitiate lasts two vears Their vo^^8 bind 
them to poveity, celibacy, obedience, and the 
care of the sick and poor In the United States 
their first, now the mother, house was opened in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1843, and they are now very 
widespread, iiumbeiing over 4700 sisters and 
having, in addition to schools, 53 hospitals and 
67 orphanages Consult Can oil, Li/c of Cath- 
erine McAuley (London, 1860), and Leaves from 
the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy (3 vols , New 
York, 1881) 

MlSEtCY SEAT. The ordinary translation of 
the Hebrew Kappoieth (Ex xxv 17 et seq.), 
signifying tlie “coveiing” of the Ark of the Cov- 
enant ( q V ) 

MEB DE GLACE, nid,r de glas (Fr., sea of 
ice ) . One of the largest and most interesting of 
the Alpine glaciers. It lies on the northern slope 
of Mont Blanc and is formed bv the confluence 
of throe branches known as the Glacier du G6ant, 
the Glacier du Lechaud, and the Glacier du 
Talefre Its extreme length is about 9 miles, and 
in all it covers an area of 16 square miles The 
rate of flow, compared with other glaciers of 
the Alps, is very rapid, the average advance dur- 
ing the summer and autumn months being about 
2 feet per day. The Mer de Glace is noted for 
its beautiful scenery and is one of the favorite 
tourist resoits in the Alps It is most easily 
reached from the village of Chamonix, near which 
it debouches into the valley as the Glacier dcs 
Blois and gives lise to the Arveyron River. See 
Glacier; Momt Blanc; and Illustration accom- 
panying Chamonix. 

M£b£, Paul Louis. See Courier de 
M]6r£ P. L 

MEB^DITH, George (1828-1909) A dis- 
tinguished English novelist and poet of mixed 
English, Irish, and Welsh descent He was boin 
in Portsmouth, Hampshire, the son of Augustus 
Armstrong Meredith, a naval outfitter, on Feb 


12, 1828. In his fourth year his mother died. 
He became a ward in chancery. He was edu- 
cated at Portsmouth and Southsea, and at Neu- 
heim on the Rhine, and he remained until he 
was sixteen in Germany — a land whose influence, 
especially through its poetry and music, is per- 
ceptible in his wTitings. On returning to Eng- 
land he studied law foi a while, but soon aban- 
doned it, as his liteiary genius began to make 
itself felt His first published poem, “Chillian- 
Wallah,” appeared when he was only 21, in 
Chamberses Journal (July, 1840), and he lived 
somewhat preftirioubly foi a number of years by 
journalistic work He m.iriied, in 1840, Mrs 
Nicholls, a daughter of Thomas Love Peacock 
(q.v ), and it was to Peacock that he dedicated 
his first volume. Poems (1851) From Mrs 
Nicholls (died 1861) he separated, and in 1864 
man led Miss Vulliamy (died 1885) Original 
and unique as Meredith's novels are, it is jios- 
sible to trace in them an inheritance from the 
dilettante, whimsical work of his fatlier-in-law 
After The Shaving of Shagpat, “an Aiabian 
entertainment" (1855), and Fauna, an imita- 
tion of a grotesque phase of German romanti- 
cism ( 1857 ) , he published his first novel in 
1859 — strange as it now seems to associate the 
two dates, the year of the publication of George 
Eliot’s first novel, Adam Bede This book. The 
Ordeal of Riehard Feiertl, which many of his 
admirers think he has never sui passed, contains 
some of his most beautiful passages in its tendei 
love episodes w’lth their note of Celtic passion 
Btan Harrington (1861) was a more purely 
humorous treatment of the jisychological piob- 
lems involved in the great question whether a 
tailor could be a gentleman A year later ap- 
peared Modem Love, and Poems of the English 
Roadside The splendid sonnet sequence. Mod- 
em Love, IS now reeogni/ed as probablv its 
author's highest and most duiablc achie\emeiit 
in the poetic form, but at the time it ^^aa se- 
verely criticized, especially by the Spe(tatoi, 111 
\ihich Swinburne rejilied with a f(‘r\id eulogy 
Among the few accessible biographical data, the 
close association of tliree of the foremost writers 
of the century is woitli mentioning, for a shoit 
time in 1863, after the first two had lost their 
wives, Meredith, Ross(‘tti, and Swinbuiiie shared 
a house in Cheyiie Walk, Chelsea Emilia tn 
England (afterward called /?a?? dm /ic//owi ) came 
out in 1864, and the next year Rhoda Fleming, 
as a story the simplest and the beat told from 
an artistic j>oint of view — a savage onslaught on 
the idols of fatuous respectability, a digging 
down to the elemental and jinmitive passions 
When the war between Austria and Italy broke 
out in 1866, Meredith, who had alieady done 
considerable work in journalism, went out as 
the correspondent of the Morning Post He 
turned to good account the knowledge of Italy 
thus gained and his sympathy with Mazzmi and 
the cause of Italian independence in his next 
book, Vittoiia, a sequel to Emilia in England 
(1867) For some 30 years he acted as literary 
adviser to the publishing house of Chapman and 
Hall, and helped many a young author by his 
wise and kindly criticism Thomas Hardy, in 
particular, has said that he would probably never 
have persevered in the path of literature without 
the encouragement which Meredith gave him 
when he submitted his first manuscript. Mean- 
while Meredith was going on steadily with his 
own work In 1871 he brought out The Adven- 
tures of Harry Richmond, a fascinating romantic 
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novel, which is recommended to beginners as 
easier reading than the metaphysical, subtle, 
enigmatic style of his later books. It had un- 
doubtedly no small influence on younger writers, 
and the class of romantic stories at the head of 
which stands Pnnce Otto may be clearly derived 
from it. Beauchamp' 8 Career (1876) is largely 
occupied with English politics While standing 
aloof as usual from questions of actual detail, 
Meredith allowed his philosophic liberalism to 
be seen almost distinctly, though he did not de- 
clare for either side. The Egoist (1879) made 
a pitiless analysis of innate selfl^hness In its 
central figure. Sir Willoughby Patterne, the com- 
plete egoist takes on final shape and becomes 
typical." In fact, it may be said of Meredith gen- 
crallv that, unlike most psychological novelists, 
he gives us a psychology of types, not of indi- 
viduals In 1880 came The Tiagic ComedtanSy 
recounting in the guise of fiction a decisive 
episode in the life of Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
German Social Democrat, and in 1883 another 
volume of veise, Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth. All this time, in spite of such a bulk 
of admirable work, and although recogni/ed by 
an increasing number of cultivated people, Mere- 
dith had remained strangely unknown to the 
public at large — in this like Browning, with 
whom in manv wavs his genius had strong affin- 
ities. The publication of Diana of the Crossways 
(1885), partly, perhaps, because its central epi- 
sode bore a strong resemblance to an actual oc- 
currence in English political life of a generation 
earlier, made a general impression and drew at- 
tention to work Meredith had done a quarter of 
a century earlier' From this time he came more 
and moie to be recognized as the head of the 
profession of letters in England He was electt‘d 
president of the British Society of Authors on 
the death of Tennyson in 1892, and his ap- 
pearance as the guest of honor at the meeting of 
the Omar Khayyam Club (an organization in- 
cluding many of the best-known men of letters) 
in 1895 was an event of singular inteiest, from 
the universal homage paid to him, as well a^ 
fiom the fact that he then made what he called 
his first public speech On his seventieth and 
eightieth birthdays he was pieseiited with con- 
gratulatory addresses, signed by the most promi- 
nent English writers of the day, and in 1905 he 
received the Order of Merit from Edward VIT 
He died May 18, 1909 A momoridl service for 
him was held in Westminstei Abbey, but he was 
not buried there, despite a widespread desire 
and a petition sanctioned by the Piime Minister, 
Asquith. His body was cremated and the ashes 
placed beside his second wife’s grave at Dorking 
Four more novels remain to be mentioned- One 
of Our Conquerors (1801), Lord Ormont and hts 
Aminta (1894), The imaging Marriage (1895), 
and the early but unfinished and posthumously 
published Celt and Saxon (1910), as well as 
notable volumes of verse — Ballads and Poems 
of Tragic Life (1887), -1 Reading of Earth 
(1888), The Empty Puise (1892), Odes in Con- 
tribution to the Song of French History (1898), 
4. Reading of Life (1901), and Last Poems 
(1910), published after his death His poems, 
like his novels, will probably never be popular, 
and for the same reason, that they require too 
much thought on the part of the reader Yet 
as a poet he has many remarkable achievements 
to his credit, and none more signal than the ex- 
pression of a perfect understanding of nature — 
nature as she is in herself, not, as with By ion 


and so many others, the mere reflex of Hic 
poet’s temperament and moods. A comedy. The 
Sentimentalists, which was presented in 1910, 
may also be mentioned here 

Meredith’s fiction is characteristic of an age 
of analysis and introspection, when every art 
must take account of the results of psychology 
and metaphysics. He is before all things a stu- 
dent of life His attitude, as illuminated by the 
Essay on Comedy (1877), is not unlike that of 
his own Adrian Harley in Fevcrcl; with an 
amused but not unkindly cynicism he stands off 
and watches his characters act on each other as 
deliberately, as inevitably, and often through 
situations as apparently unimportant as in life. 
He shows us the progress from act to act of 
dramas subtly philosophical, in the manner of 
Hamlet We aic reminded of Shakespeare again 
as we think of one of Meredith s strongest points 
— ^his galleiy of fair w-omen, types of the best in 
their age, for parallels to which we are driven 
to recur to Beatrice and Rosalind and Portia. 

His style is frequently obscure — not because 
he cannot write simply, for (like Browning 
again) he can give us “English as ripe and 
sound and unaffected as the heart could wish.” 
His aim, however, is not simplicity, it is to 
pack as much thought as possible into a phrase, 
to say only what is worth saying, and to say it 
in terms charged to the fullest with significance 
Ihe final verdict of his contemporaries, slowly 
though it was leiched, is justified by his un- 
questioned intellectual eminenee 

Bibliography. The Memorial Edition (Lon- 
don, 1910) of Meredith’s complete works is the 
best, for the Authorized Edition (London, 1897) 
contains onlv the woiks as levised — ^with ex- 
cisions — ^by the author The former, while giv- 
ing the revised text, includes the excisions sepa- 
rately for those who desire them To many good 
judges the novels in their earlier and unrevised 
forms are superior to the later revised versions 
Not included in his collected works may be men- 
tioned Up to Mxdn\ght: A Senes of Dialogues 
now Reprinted for the Fust Time (Bos- 
ton, 1913), which may have its interest for 
Meredithiana Consult Richard Le Gallienne, 
Geoige Meredith Some Characteristics (London, 
1890), which contains a careful bibliography, 
essajB by W E Henley, in Views and Reviews 
( lb , 1 890 ) , and by W C Brownell, in Victorian 
Prose Masters (New York, 1901) , W. L Cross, 
The Development of the English Xovel (new ed , 
lb, 1905) , M. W. Abbott, Browning and Mere- 
dith • Some Points of Similanty (Boston, 1904) , 
P E More, “Novels of George Meredith,” in 
Shelbuine Essays (2d senes. New York, 1905) . 
M S. Henderson, George Meredith (London, 
1908), v'aliiable, J A. Hammerton, George 
Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism (ib., 1909) , 
J W Beach, The Comic Spirit in George 
Meredith An Interpretation (New York, 1911 ) ; 
A M. Trevelyan, Poetry and Philosophy of Mere- 
dith (lb, 1912), William Sharp, in Papers, 
Critic^ and Reminiscent (ib, 1912) , Letters of 
Meredith (2 vols., ib , 1912), edited hj his son. 

MEREDITH, Louisa Anne (n4e Twamley) 
(1812-95). An Australian writer, born at Bir- 
mingham, England. Chiefly educated by her ac- 
complished mother, at an early age she wrote 
verse and practiced art with success In 1833 
she published an octavo volume of Poems with 
Illustrations She continued to write, and in 
1839 married her cousin, Charles Meredith, and 
accompanied him on his return to Australia. 
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Her "Notea and Sketches of 'Seiu South Wales 
was followed by My Home %n Tasmania and many 
other notable works. In 1860 appeared Some of 
my Bush Friends in Tasmania^ a large and elab- 
orate work on the flora of the colony. Poems 
and novels followed. The Tasmanian govern- 
ment granted her a pension of £100 a year She 
received numerous prize medals for botanical 
drawings of Tasmanian subjects, at the exhibi- 
tions of London, Melbourne, Sydney, and Cal- 
cutta Her first volume of verse appeared m 
1833, and her last, Grandmamma's Verse-Book for 
Young Australia, in 1878 

MEREDITH, Owen The pseudonym of Lord 
Lytton See Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer 

* MEREDITH, Solomon ( 1810-75 ) . An Amer- 
ican soldier and politician, born in Guilford Co, 
N C. He removed to Indiana in 1830, was 
sheriff of Wayne County (1834 and 1836) and 
member of the Legislature (1846-48 and 1854- 
56), and upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was made colonel of the Sixty-ninth Indiana 
Volunteers He participated in many of the 
most despeiate battles fought by the Army of 
the Potomac and became the commander of the 
famous Iron Brigade. He fought at Gainesville, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. At the close 
of the war he was retired with the brevet rank 
of major general of volunteers He was deeply 
interested in scientific agriculture and introduced 
several improvements. 

MEREDITH, Sir William Ralph (1840- 
1923) A Canadian jurist and politician, born 
in Middlesex Co , Ontario, of Irish descent He 
was educated in London, Ontario, and at Toronto 
Univeisitv, studied law, and was called to the 
bar 111 1861 He practiced his profession for 
many years in London, and in 1888 removed to 
Toronto. In 1872 he was elected a Conservative 
member of tlie Ontario Legislature, and in 1878 
became leader of tlie Conservative Opposition 
therein, a position which he retained until 1894, 
uhen he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas In 1895 he was made 
a senator, and in 1900 chancellor, of Toronto 
University, this office he held for more than 14 
years. In 1012 he became Chief Justice of On- 
tario He was knighted in 1896 He manifested 
remarkable ability both as a lawyer and pailia- 
mentarian and was identified with much useful 
and progiessive legislation, especially in behalf 
of workingmen He was a member of the com- 
missions for the revision of the provincial stat- 
utes (1806 and 1006), for investigating the af- 
fairs of Toronto University (1905), and upon 
laws I elating to the liability ot employers 
(1910) 

MERES, merz, Francis (1565-1647). An 
English author and divine He was educated at 
iVnibroke College, Cambridge, graduating B.A in 
1587 and M A. in 1591 By 1597 he was living 
in London, where he gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of contemporary literature In 1602 he be- 
came lector of Wing in Rutland and subsequently 
opened a school He died at Wing, Jan 29, 1647. 
Ills Palladia Tamia, Wifa Treasury (1598) 
gives an account of Marlowe's death and an 
estimate of Sliakespeare After mentioning 12 
of Shakes])eare’s plays and tlie ‘ sugred sonnets 
among his private friends," Meres says, “The 
muses v\ould speak Shakespeare’s hue filed 
phi ase, if they could speak English ” The im- 
portant sections dealing with Elizabethan litera- 
ture were reprinted in Shakspere Allusion 
Bools, New Shakespere Society (London, 1874), 


and by Arbor in the English Gamer, vol. ii 
(London, 1879) 

MERETRIX, m&r^S-triks See HET.^BiE 

MEREZHKOVSEY, mg'rgsh-kOffski, Dmitry 
Sergeyevitch (1865- ). A Russian poet, 

novelist, and critic He was born and educated 
at St Petersburg He published his first volume 
of verse in 1888 This was followed by two other 
collections, after which the author forsook poetry 
for prose He made his debut as a liteiarv critic 
with an essay Entitled “Tlie Causes of Dc cadence 
in Modern Russian Literature” (1893), which 
attracted considerable attention When he pub- 
lished his scholarly and coinpiehensive studies, 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky as Men and as Artists 
(1901) and The Religion of Tolstoy and Dostoy- 
evsky (1902), his reputation as a critic was 
firmly established Then came his trilogy of 
historical novels dealing with the great conflict 
of Chiistianity and paganism. The series is en- 
titled Christ and Antichrist and the se])aiate 
volumes are variouslv known as The Death of 
the Gods, or Julian the Apostate (1901) , The 
Resurrection of the Gods, or Jjeonardo da Vinci 
(1902), and Peter and Alexis (1905) Some 
idea of the nature and magnitude of this work 
may be had from the fact that its authoi siient 
12 years in its jirepaiation, wdiich involved ex- 
tensive travel Tlie entiie senes, as well as bis 
studies of Tolstov and Dostoyevskv, may be had 
in English and other languages Mention should 
be made also of his dramas Paul 1 (1908) and 
Alexander I (2 vols , 1913) His othei work in- 
cludes much critical vviiting and translations of 
classic diama His collect(*d voiks, jiubhshed at 
St. Petersburg in 1911-12, number 15 volumes 
Consult Pei sky. Contemporary Russian Xoiehsts 
(Boston, 1913) 

MERGAN^SER (Neo-Lat., from Lat mergus, 
diver -p anser, go(»se) A small subfamily of 
ducks, Mergime, having a slendei, straight, much 
compressed bill, hooked at tlie tip and notched 
at the edg(*s, almost as if furnished with teeth 
Their other anatomical peculiarities aie like 
those of the sea ducks. They feed largely upon 
fish, which they are said to pursue and captuie 
under water Most of the sjiccies have little 
food value, but the hooded mergansei (hopho- 
dytes cucullatus) is said to feed upon roots and 
seeds and is thus a palatable* table duck The 
males are black and white, with a large, circular 
crest, giving them a peculiar and striking ap- 
jiearance, the adult female also has a crest, but 
it 18 small, grayish brown, tinged with cinnamon 
(See Plate of North American Wild Ducks in 
article Di^ck ) The hooded merganser is the 
smallest of the North American sfiecies, only 1 y.^ 
feet in length. The other two species, the goos- 
ander {Merganser, or Mergus, americanus) and 
the rod-breasted merganser or sheldrake (Mer- 
ganser, or Mergus, serrator), are nearly or 
quite 2 feet long, and have no true crest, though 
the feathers of the crown may be somewhat 
lengthened The hooded and red-breasted mer- 
gansers are found in nearly all parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere, while the goosander is 
leplaced in Europe by a very closely allied spe- 
cies (Mergansei , or Mergus, merganser). All of 
these species breed in the northern portions of 
their range and winter southward almost to the 
tiopicH. About half a dozen other mergansers 
aie known, one oi two of which are South 
-.American. 

MER^GER. I In the law of real property, 
the union of a lesser with a greater estate in the 
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&amc propel ty in the same person, with the re- 
sult that the lesser estate is obliterated by the 
larger estate Thus, if one is a tenant for years 
or for life of real estate, and the estate of his 
landlord or the reversioner in fee comes to him 
either by descent or purchase, the tenancy is 
merged in the larger estate and the tenant be- 
comes owner in fee If, however, there be an 
intermediate estate, merger is prevented Thus, 
if one be in possession of pioperty as tenant for 
years, with remainder to another for life, and 
reinaindei to a third in fee, there will ^ no 
meiger if the fee reinaindei man convey his es- 
tate to the tenant for years, but if the owner 
of the life estate convey to the tenant for years, 
or \ice versa, the tenancy for years will merge 
in the life estate Courts of equity will in many 
cases, nhere justice requires it, in eflect prevent 
iiier^ei by compelling the owner of the estate to 
hold tile propertv as though the two estates weie 
distinct Thus, for example, if a tenant of real 
estate in his own right purchased the i eversion 
as tiustee for another, a coiiit of equity would 
coiiqiel him to continue to collect the rents from 
himself as tenant and to account to the bene- 
ficial v for them as trustee of the reversion. In 
the same manner when the legal estate in prop- 
city becomes vested in one having an equitable 
claim with refeience to the property, or an 
equitable estate as it is sometimes called, the 
equitable becomes merged in the legal est^ite and 
so disa})peais, unless kept alive for the purpose 
of fuithcring justice, when equity will treat the 
two interests as distinct notwithstanding the 
merger Consult the authorities referred to 
under TrUvSts, Mortgage 

2 In the law of contracts, the acceptance of 
a higher secui ity oi oliligation in lieu of a lower 
extinguishes the lower. Thus, rights upon con- 
ti«ict are merged in a judgment secured in an 
action u])on the contract A simple debt merges 
in a jiromissory note given in its stead, and botli 
merge into a bond or obligation under seal given 
in their jilace 

In the criminal law, the inclusion of a 
lesser crime in a greater and the sinking of pri- 
V ate w 1 ongs in public wrongs or crimes Many 
greater ciinics include lesser crimes, as an as- 
sault in committing robbery or homicide The 
state may jii osecute and punisli either the 
greater or the lesser offense, but of course not 
botli, since tliat would be putting a man twice 
in jeopardy for the lesser offense In England, 
w^hcre criminal piosecutions are usually con- 
ducted by private persons, whenever a tort, as 
an assault or a libel, is also a crime, the private 
wrong is postponed to or merged in the public 
wrong, so that the injured party has no private 
remedy until after the conviction and punish- 
ment of the criminal This does not generally 
hold in the United States, however. Consult the 
authorities under Tort. 

4 The consolidation of the control of tw’’o or 
more corporations in a single corporation by the 
device of issuing the stock of the new corpora- 
tion, knowm as the holding company, in exchange 
for a majority of the stock of the several corpo- 
rations to be controlled The several corpora- 
tions to be controlled are then said to be merged 
in the single corporation holding their stock 
The United States Supreme Court decided that 
the Northern Securities Company formed to hold 
the stock of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railway companies was an illegal com- 
bination in restraint of interstate commerce. 


See Restraint of Trade, Contracts in, Sher- 
man Act 

MEBGUI, mfir-ge' The capital of the Mergui 
Archipelago (q.v.). 

MEBGUI ABCHIPELAGO. A group of 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, along the coast 
of the Tenasserim division of Lower Burma, of 
which they form a part (Map* Burma, C 4) 
The islands, numbering about 800, are rocky and 
mountainous, some of them rising to 3000 feet 
above sea level, and are noted for their varied 
and picturesque scenery The largest. King 
Island, has permanent habitations, but the others 
aie inhabited by a race called Salons, or sea 
gypsies, who rove fiom island to island and 
subsist mainly by pearl fishing and collecting 
and selling edible birds’ nests Tin mines are 
worked in the south Area of district, 9789 
squaie miles, pop, 1901, 88,744, 1911, 111,424. 
Mergui, the capital of the district, with a hetero- 
gemeous population of 11,987 in 1901 and 14,889 
in 1911, IS situated on an island at the chief 
outlet of the Tenasserim River in the Bay of 
Bengal It has an average rainfall of 103 inches 
It IS the centre of a pearl-fishing industry of 
considerable importance 

MEBIAN, mfi're-an, Maria Sibylla (1647- 
1717) A German painter and natuialist, born 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, daughter of the en- 
graver Matthaus Merian She studied under 
Mignon and in 1665 married Johann Andreas 
Graff, a painter, and removed to Nuremberg. 
Though she was skillful in painting fiuits and 
flowers, her taste led her particularlv to natu- 
ral liistory. Her exquisite taste, as well as the 
great precision which characterized her artistic 
work in botany and entomologj% gained for her 
a high leputation in the scientific world of the 
time. In 1679 she published an excellent work 
on caterpillars, entitled Erucarum Chtus, Alt- 
rnentum et Paradoxa Metamorphosis. In 1698 
she went to South America and devoted herself 
to research on the natural history of Dutch 
Guiana, the result of which appeared in 
her Metamorphosis Jnsertorum Surinamensium 
(1705). There are two volumes of her drawings 
in the British Museum, one of the insects of 
Europe, the other of those of Dutch Guiana. 
There are collections in St. Petersburg, Amster- 
dam, and Frankfort 

MEBIAN, Matthaus, called The Elder 
(1593-1650) A Swiss engraver. He was boin 
at Basel, studied under Dietrich Meyer, of Zu- 
rich, and afterward lived in Paris and Frank- 
fort. He began in 1640 the famous Zeiller’s 
Topographia, presenting perspective views of 
European cities, towns, and castles which were 
diawn, engraved, and desciibed by himself The 
work, which is regarded as extiemely valuable, 
was continued after his death For his biog- 
raphy, consult Eckardt (Basel, 1887) 

MEBICI, Saint Angela. See Angela 
Merici, Saint 

MEBICOUBT, Th£:boigne de. See ThILroigne 

DE MfbRICOURT 

MEBIDA, ma'rS-Da. The capital of the State 
of Merida, Venezuela, situated about 60 miles 
south of Lake Maracaibo, on a plateau 5500 feet 
above sea level (Map: Colombia, C 2). It has 
a cool, moist climate, with an average tempera- 
ture of 64 5® F It has a cathedral and is the 
seat of one of the two universities of the Repub- 
lic Its chief manufactures are carpets, cotton 
and woolen goods , it exports coffee and preserved 
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fruits. Pop, municipal, 1891, 13,366; 1913 
(eat.), 16,000. M^nda was founded in 1558 by 
Juan Rodriguez Saiiiez. It has suffered much 
from eartlH}uakos, notably in 1812 and 1894 
m£bida. The capital of Yucatan, Mexico, 
situated on a barren plain in the northwestern 
part of the ])eninsula, 25 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico (Map Mexico, O 7) The town is regu- 
larly built, with fine streets, squares, and parks, 
and has a university, a cathedral completed in 
1598, a government palace, a museum, various 
secondary schools, and a hospital Among its 
manufactures are straw hats, cotton goods, soap, 
and leather, while great quantities of sisal grass 
are exported from here to the United States, as 
well as brandy, sugar, hides, indigo, and salt 
Pop, 1910, 62,447 Merida was founded in 1.542 
by Francisco Montego, who was the conqueior of 
Yucatan 

H^SIDA. A small town of southwest Spain, 
in the Province of Bada]o/, situated on the right 
bank of tlie Guadiana, .30 miles east of Badaioz 
(Map Spain, B 3) It is now an insignificant 
town, but contains numerous evidences of its 
ancient greatness Among these are the remains 
of the Roman walls with live gates still pre- 
served, a triumphal arch erected by Trajan, the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of a Roman circus 
built to accommodate 20,000 spectators, some 
remains of a temple of T)iana, and parts of 
an old reservoir and of two Roman aqueducts, as 
well as numerous columns, statues, and minor 
ruins There is also a magnificent Roman stone 
bridge crossing the Guadiana by 64 aiclies and 
nearly half a mile long. Mdiida was founded as 
a colony for Roman veterans {emeriti), and 
called A ugusta Emcrita, whence the present 
name is derived It was made the capital of the 
Province of Lusitania, and later became the 
seat of the Visigothic archbishojis It remainc*d 
an impoitant town during the time of the Moor- 
ish domination until it was c«iptured by Alfonso 
IX in 1228 Pop, 1900, 9124, 1910, 14,6,33 
MEB^DEN. A city in New" Haven Co , 
Conn., 19 miles north-noitheast of New" Haven 
and 18 miles feouth-southw"cst of Hartford, on 
the New Yoik, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road (Map. Connecticut, 1) 3). It is pictur- 
esquely situated, overlooked by tlie Hanging 
Hills on the northwest, and is drained by Harbor 
Brook. Meriden is one of the most piospeious 
industiial centres in New England Among its 
manufactures are silver and plated w"are, hard- 
ware, cutlery, steel pens, bronzes, biass castings, 
firearms, organs, self-placing attachments foi 
pianos and organs, glassw-are, cut glass, curtain 
fixtures, electrical goods, gas, electric, and kero- 
sene fixtures, screws, vises, and machinery The 
city has the Connecticut School for Boys (re- 
form), Meriden Hospital, Curtis Home for Or- 
phan Children and Aged Women, a fine armory, 
and the handsome Curtis Memorial Library. 
Hubbard Park is a beautiful natural reservation 
of 900 acres, within the limits of which are the 
Hanging Hills, the highest point rising 1000 feet 
above sea level Other attractions are Lake 
Merimere and Castle Craig 

The government, under a charter of 1897, is 
vested in a mayor, elected every two years, a bi- 
cameral council, and administrative officials, ap- 
pointed or elected as follows* by the mayor — 
boards of apportionment and taxation, public 
works, and police, fire, and park commissioners; 
hy the council — ^tax collector, plumbing inspec- 


tor, fire marshal, boiler inspector, health officer^ 
and board of compensation , by the people — clerk, 
treasurer, auditor, .‘ind slier ilTs. The city owns 
and operates its w^ater w"<uks IVip , 1900, 24,- 
296; 1910, 27,265; 1914, 28,-528 ; 1920, 29,842. 
The city is included in tlie townslnp of Meriden, 
, the population of wiiieli in 1020 W’as 34,739. 
Prom 172.5 until intoi poiated in 180b a tdwi 
under its piesent name Mei ideii was a parish of 
Wallingford In 1867 it was ch.irteied as a city 
Consult Perkins, Htfttoi ical FlLttches of Meriden 
(West Meriden, 1849), and G M Cuitiss, Cen- 
tury of Meriden (Meriden, 1906). 

MEBID^IAN (Lat meridianus, relating to 
midday, fiom meridies, for *medidte% midday, 
from medtus, middle -}- dies, day). Any great 
circle of a sphere passing through its poles A 
terrestrial meridian is the intersection of the 
earth’s surface made by a plane passing thiough 
the poles The prime meridian is the one from 
which longitude is measured The celestial me- 
iidian of any place on the surface of tJie earth 
is the great circle of the celestial sphere 
passing through the zenith and tlie celestial 
poles The magnetic meridian at any point is 
the hoiizoiital direction at the point of a freely 
suspended compass needle undisturbed by mil li- 
enees other than the. earth's magnetic force To 
distinguish the terrestrial or geographical iiie- 
iidian from the magnetic, the foimei is called 
the true meridian, as its diiection is that of true 
noith or south. It is evident from tlie explana- 
tion given that the Bo-calh*d magnetic nieiidiari 
18 not a great circle of the earth, but merely a 
direction at a particular point The lines loiiiing 
the points of equal variation are not therefore 
coincident W"jth the magnetic meridian, they uie 
called isogonic lines, and, ownng to the iioiiuni- 
lorm chaiacter of the earths magmtic force, 
these lines are very irregular curves See Mehid- 
lAN CiBCLE, Meridian Mejvsueement 

MERIDIAN. A city and tlie county seat of 
Lauderdale Co , Miss , 96 miles east of Jackson, 
on the Alabama and Vicksburg, tlie Alabama 
Great Southern, the Meridian and Memjihis, the 
New Oilcans and Northeastein, the Southein, 
and the Mobile and Ohio railioads (Map Mis- 
sissippi, H 6) It IS the seat of the Meridian 
Female College (Methodist Episcojial), ojieiied 
in 1869, the Meridian Male College, the Meridian 
Academy (Methodist Episcopal South), and Lin- 
coln School ( Congi ogational ) , the last two for 
colored students, and has the East Mississippi 
Insane Hospital, a Carnegie library, and fine 
courthouse and high-school buildings The city 
has an extensive tiade and is the most important 
manufacturing centre 111 th^ State Its indus- 
tiies, represented liy railroad machine shops, 
cotton, cotton seed-oil, and hosiery nulls, lumber 
mills, mattress, broom, fertilizer, and harness 
factories, w"agon works, stave mills, foundries, 
etc, had, in 1909, a pioduction valued at more 
than $4,000,000. The city adopted the commis- 
sion form ot government m 1912 The water 
works, owmed by the municipality, are valued at 
$700,000 In March, 1906, a tornado destroyed 
a large poition of the business district Merid- 
ian was an important Confederate railway centre 
during the Civil Wai, and m February, 1864, 
Geneial Sherman was sent against it Ai living 
on the 14th, he remained unmolested until the 
20th, destroying the railroads 111 the vicinity, 
also the large storehouses and many residences. 
Pop, 1900, 14,0.50; 1910, 23,285; 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 21,806; 1920, 23,399. 
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MEBIDIAN CIBCLE. An instrument used 
for detei mining the meridian altitude or zenith 
distance of a star It consists of an astronom- 
ical telescope firmly fixed to a fjradiiated circle, 
which moves about a lion/ontal axis, resting on 
a pair of veiy solid supjiorth In the common 
focus of the eyepiece and object glass of the tel- 
escope is a system of fixed cross wurcs (spidci 
lines ai e generally used for tlie pin pose ) , one 
being horizontal and five or more veitical, with 
eqUal spaces between An imaginary lini* pass- 
ing through the optical centre of the object glass 
and the intersection of the horizontal and middle 
vertical wires is called the line of collimation of 
the telescope, and, when the instrument is in 
perfect adjustment, this line moves in tlie plane 
of the meridian Besides the above-mentioned 
fixed wares there is a movable one, called a mi- 
crometer wire, which is moved by means of a 
screw, remaining al^\a^s parallel to the fixed 
horizontal wire If the instrument is in perfect 
adjustment, and if the image of a star, wdiile 
passing across the middle Nertical wiie in the 
field of view% is at the same time bisected liv the 
fixed liorizontal wire, the star is at that moment 
in the line of collimation of the telescope It is 
tlieiefoie at that numient in the meiidian, and 
its mci idian zenith distance is the angle through 
which the circle would have been turned fioni 
the position it had w’heii the line of collimation 
of the telescope pointc'd to the zenith There is 
a fixed pointer, for the purpose of approximately 
reading the instrument. If the instrument w^as 
adjusted so that the pointei w^as opposite the 
zero point of the ciicle, when the line of collima- 
tion of the telescope pointed to the zenith, the 
aic measured on the ciicle between these two 
positions of the instrument is the meridian 
zenith distance of the star 

Great nicety is required in reading the instru- 
ment, 1 (* , in detei mining exactlv the arc tliiough 
which the circle has moved in bringing tbe tele- 
scojie from the vertical to any other position 
The nrn is usually graduated at intervals of five 
minutes, and the eye could determine onlv the 
diMsion nearest to the fixed index But by 
means of a leading microscope or micrometei 
( q V ) , fixed opposite to the rim, the poi tion of 
the interval to the nearest division on the rim 
can be read to seconds There are sometimes six 
such mieioscopcs fixed opposite different points 
of the rim , and the reading of the instrument is 
the mean of the readings of all the microscopes 
Tins tends to eliminate errors arising from iin- 
])eifect graduation and eirors of observation. If 
th(* instrument is properly adjusted, the zero 
point of the circle will be opposite the fixc'd 
jiointei when the line of collimation of the tele- 
‘'Cope points to the zenith In practice, however, 
this IS not always accurately, or even approxi- 
mately, the case, and is really of no consequence, 
as the final result of every observation is the 
difference between two readings. It is evident 
that the difference between any two readings of 
the instrument will represent the angle through 
which the line of collimation of the telescope 
moves in passing from one position to the other 
It remains to show how a fixed point, viz , the 
nadir (q v ), is observed, and then how an obser- 
vation IS taken of the star itself on its meridian 
passage It must be explained here that the 
fixed horizontal wire in the eyepiece of the tele- 
scope, in the instrument as now used, is only an 
imaginary line which determines the hue of col- 
limation of the telescope. It coincides with the 
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I position of the micrometer wire when the screw 
i head of the micrometer marks zero. 

To observe the nadir, a trough of mercury is 
', placed underneath the instrument and the tele- 
:i scojie IS turned so as to look vertically downward 

I into it. An image of the system of cross wires 

- wdiich IS in the common focus of the object glass 
i and e>ejjiece wall be refl(*cted back again to 
c nearly the same focus Looking into the tele- 
li scope, the obseivci now adjusts it by means of a 
r slovv-motion screw till the i effected image of the 
b horizontal waie coincides with the real one The 
c final adjustment is perhajis most delicately ef- 
f fected by turning the screws head of the microme- 

II ter, which moves the wire itself When they 
e coincide the line joining the ccntie of the object 
1 glass of the telescojie with the intersection be- 

tw(‘en tbe middle vertical and horizontal micro- 
1 metric wires will be vertical For that position 
i of the movable ware the circle now gives the 
t exact nadir reading, which differs by 180 ® from 
[* the true zenith reading 

L‘ Again, to observe a star in the meridian, the 
i* instrument is previouslv adjusted so that the 
t star, 111 jiassiiig the meiidian, shall pass over the 
s field of vuav of the telescope As the image of 
1 the star approaches the centre of the field the ob- 
1 server adjusts the telescope by the slow-motion 
1 screw', so as to bring the image of the star very 
1 nearlv to the horizontal wire Finally, just as 
s the star passes the middle vertical wire, he 
jr bisects the image of the star with the horizontal 
B wire by a touch of the micrometer screw head. 
B The circle being now' clamped, the reading is de- 

- termined as before by reading the pointer and 
B microscopes and adding or subtracting, as the 
j case may be, the reading of the micrometer. This 
1 reading now subtracted from the zenith reading 

gives the meridian zenith distance of the star; 

- and this, again, subti acted from 90 ®, gives its 
1 meridian altitude above the horizon. See Tban- 

- SIT IXSTBUMEXT 

IMIEBIDIAN IMCEASTJBEMENT. The deter- 
mination of the form and size of the earth from 
L» the measurement of a meridional arc has been a 
r fa\orite problem wath mathematicians from the 
[ earliest times, but up to the middle of the 
f eighteenth century their operations w'ere not 
1 carried on wath exactness sufficient to render 
c their conclusions of much value. Since that 
B time, howevei, geodesy has progressed so rapidly, 
5 owang to the invention of more accurate instru- 
ments and the discovery of new methods, that 

- the measurement of the meridian can now be 
f performed wdth very high precision The modus 
) operandi is as follows tw'O stations, having 
1 nearly the same longitude, are chosen , their 

- latitude and longitude are accurately determined 
, (the error of a single second in latitude intro- 
duces a considerable error into the result) and 

, tbe direction of the meridian to be measured 
; ascertained, then a base line is measured wdth 
b the greatest accuracy, as an error here generally 
f becomes increased at every subsequent step; ancl 
1 then, by the method known as triangulation 
j (qv), the length of the arc of the meridian 
contained between the parallels of latitude of 
! the two stations is ascertained. As the pre- 
viously found latitudes of its two extremities 
i give the number of degrees it contains, the aver- 
! age length of a degree of this arc can be at once 
determined and also, on certain assumptions as 
I to the earth’s form, the length of the W'hole 
meiidional circumference of the earth. This 
1 operation of meridian measurement has been 
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performed at different times on a great many 
arcs lying between lat G8® N. and lat 38® S., 
and the results show a steady though irregular 
increase in the length of the degree of latitude 
as the latitude increases On the supposition 
that the law of increase holds good to the poles 
the length of every tenth degree of latitude up 
to 70® IS as follows 


DBGUEE OF LiATITUDE 

Length of degree in Enghsh 
feet 

0“ 

362,756 

10° 

362,868 

20° 

363,188 

30° 

363,679 

40° 

364,284 

50° 

364,929 

60° 

365,536 

70° 

366,033 


Tins table is calculated on the theory that 
the earth is not splieiical, as in that ease the 
length of all degrees of latitude would be alike, 
but of a more or less spheroidal form, 1 e , hav- 
ing its cur\ature becoming less and less as we 
go from the extremity of its greater or equatorial 
diameter to the lesser or polar axis. See Eartu ; 
Degree of Latitude 

Meridional Parts. In preparing a chart 
(qv.) upon Mercator’s projection, in order to 
pieserve the relative proportion betw’cen the 
lengths of meridians and parallels at any point 
the former must be increased in length The 
lengths of small portions of the meridians thus 
increased are called meridional ports, and tables 
giving the lengths at different latitudes are pre- 
pared for use in constructing ehaits 

MEBIGI DA CARAVAGGIO. Sec Caba- 
VAQGio, Michelangelo Merisi da 

M]^RIM£)E, ma're'mi', Prosper (1803-70). 
A French novelist, lustoiian, dramatist, and 
critic, boin in Pans, Sept 28, 1803 ITe studied 
law, w'hich he never piacticed, he held vaiious 
offices in the civil service, became, in 1831, in- 
spector of archaeological and historical monu- 
ments of France, an Academician in 1844, and 
a Senator of the Empire in 1853 His reports of 
professional researches were the basis of four 
volumes Dans le muh de la France (1835), 
Dans rOuest (1836) , Fn Auvergne et Limousin 
(1838); En Corse (1840) To archaeology he 
contributed Monuments htstoriques (1843) , 
Feinturcs de VEghsc Saint-Eavin (1844), and 
to history a monograph on Don Pedro do Cas- 
tille (1843), Les faux D^mdtrius (1854), and a 
volume of miscellaneous Essais (1855) He is 
best known, however, for his fiction, narrative 
and dramatic. Theatre de Clara Cazul (1825), a 
pretended translation from the Spanish and an 
ironical toying with romanticism; La Ouzla 
(1827), a pietended tianslation of Illyrian 
songs; La Jacquerie (1828), dramatic scenes 
from the Peasants’ War of 1358, a similar but 
far finer historic study, La chronique du rbgne 
de Charles IX (1829), of which the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew forms the central scene; Co- 
lomha (1840), his most popular novel, a story 
of Corsica, Carmen (1847), a Spanish gypsy 
romance and subject of a popular opera by 
Bizet; and three volumes of short stories of 
remarkable polish and artistic effect, but hard, 
ironical, and sometimes cynically pessimistic. 
Mdrim^e was, before Maupassant, an unap- 
proached master of stylistic restraint and con- 


cision. He chooses exotic scenes, a material and 
moral life alike foreign to his readers, but he 
never fails to produce the illusion of reality 
even when he crosses the border of the supei- 
natural Although impassive in his writing, 
M^rim^e was in private life characterized by 
tender and devoted fiiendsliips, of which his 
Lettres a une mconnue (1873), translated in 
the ‘‘Bric a. Brae Senes,” edited by Stoddard, 
vol 111, New^ York, 1874, the Letttes a une 
autre mconnue (1875), the Letties a Panikzi 
(1881); and CTne correspondance inedite (1896), 
are most interesting and beautiful monuments 
They show M€rim#e gracious, affectionate, loval, 
capable of even a romantic idealism Merimee 
died at Cannes, Sept 23, 1870. Consult MWit- 
mgs of Prosper Mcrimde, loith Essay on the (Je- 
nius and Achievement of the Author, by (leorge 
Saint sbury (8 \ols, New York, 1905 et seq ), 
also Tourneux, Prosper M brim be, ses portraits, 
scs dessins, etc (Pans, 1879) , Tlaussonville, 
Mciimbe (ib, 1888); Augustin Filoii, Mbrvmbe 
et ses amis (ib , 1894) ; id , Mcnmbc (ib , 1898) ; 
F Chambon, Xotes snr Meiimbc (ib, 1903). 
L Pinvert, 8ur M brim be (ib, 1908) , also W H 
Patei, in titudies in European Lite) atm e (Ox- 
ford, 1900) 

MERINO, me-re'n6. Sec Sheep 

MER'ION^ETH. A county of Wales, bounded 
west by Cardigan Bay and north by the counties 
of Carnarvon and Denbigh (Map Wales, C 4) 
Area, 660 square miles Its coast line is gen- 
eially rugged. Merioneth is the most mountain- 
ous county in Wales, with vallev, cliiF, and lake 
alternating The higlicst point is lc*ss than 
3000 feet Large tracts are unfit lor pi off table 
cultivation Slate and limestone are laigely 
quariied, and lead, copper, and manganese are 
mined Woolens and flannels are manufactured 
Capital, Dolgelly (qv ). Pop., 1901, 48,852, 
1911, 45,565 

MER^STEM (irregular formation fiom Gk. 
fiepiffTos, meristos, divided, from fiepit,€iv, men- 
zein, to divide, flora pepos, meros, part). A gen- 
eral name applied in the anatomy of i)ldnts to 
actively dividing tissue For cxain])lo, in mosst 
stems mcristem occurs at the apex and gives rise 
to the stem tissues In stems wdiicli increase 
annuallv in diameter there is a very cliaiacteiis- 
tic menstem, called cambium (qv), that pro- 
duces the wood elements A young organ, such 
as a leaf which is developing, is usually com- 
pletely meristematic. The contrasting term to 
‘ meristematic tissue” is “permanent tissue.” 
See Histology 

MERIT, Order of. An order instituted in 
London, June 26, 1902, by King Edwaid Vll, 
with the object of conferring distinction on per- 
sons who have gained prominence in militaiy, 
scientific, artistic, and professional sei vices. 
The order consists of the sovereign and the mem- 
bers and is not conferred as a reward for political 
services. Initials of the order are accorded 
precedence immediately after those of the Bath 
and before the other orders of knighthood. 
On Jan. 1, 1915, there were 15 members, com- 
prising, as representative of the army, Earl 
Kitchener, of the navy. Admirals Seymour and 
Wilson and Lord Fisher; of science. Lord Ra- 
leigh, Sir William Crookes, Sir Archibald Geikie, 
and Sir Joseph J. Thomson; of literature and 
history. Viscount Bryce, Viscount Morley, Lord 
Cromer, Thomas Hardy, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Prof Henry Jackson; of music, Sir Edward 
Elgar. Honorary members of the order were 
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Marquis Yamagata, Marquis Oyama, and Ad- 
mu al Count Togo 

MERIT SYSTEM, The. In the United 
States the merit system looks towards the ap- 
pointment of men to office because of their com- 
petency and not because of their political opin- 
ions The iitness of the candidate is determined 
by hiB ability to pass a written competitive exam- 
ination given by a commission of examiners The 
answers submitted by candidates must be un- 
signed, so as to obviate the possibility of favorit- 
ism on the part of the examiners. A list is 
made of the successful candidates, arranged in 
the order of their merit as shown by the results 
of the examination Appointments must be 
made from this eligible list in the order of rank 
unless good cause can be sliown why one of 
higher rank should be set aside for one standing 
lower on the list A common objection to the 
meiit system is that it does not give an adequate 
test of a man's real capacity to administer the 
office to which he seeks appointment This is in 
a measure true, though more and more the civil- 
service examiners are coming to lay stiess upon 
exiierience and practical knowledge. Inasmuch 
as the merit system makes it more difficult for 
tlie ordinal y political heeler to secure lucrative 
offices because of his vote-getting ability, the 
system must be recognized as a power for good 
Though it does not inevitably lead to the choice 
of the most competent, it does very effectually 
exclude the abs<jlutely unht The existence of a 
nieiit system has exerted a considerable influ- 
ence even upon what are still legally political 
api)ointments Considerations of fitiiess play a 
far more important part than formeily in deter- 
mining appointments to responsible positions, 
esjiecially m the larger cities See Civil-Service 
Rej'orm 

MERIVALE, mgr'i-vil, Charles (1808-93). 
An English historian, best known by Ins work 
on the Komaii Empire He was born March 8, 
1808, the son of John Herman Meri\ale, a \vell- 
kiiown minor poet He \Nas educated at Harrow, 
Haileybury College, and St John’s College, Cam- 
biidge He took his degree at the latter place 
in 1830, and was successively scliolar, fellow, 
and tutor. During all this time he was intei- 
ested especially in Roman history, and between 
1850 and 1804 wrote his well-knoMn History of 
the Romans under the Empire, which deals with 
the period between the rise of the Gracchi and 
the death of Marcus Aurelius The first part 
of the woik was especially popular and was 
published in popular form under the title of 
The Fall of the Roman Republic The merit of 
this history was great in its day, but more re- 
cent investigation, especially the study of epig- 
raphy, has controverted many of Merivale’s 
views. In 1869, after declining an appointment 
to the professorship of modern history at Cam- 
biidge, he became dean of Ely, though lie had 
only a slight interest in strictly ecclesiastical 
questions and disputes He continued to publish 
various studies on Roman history, among which 
may be noted General History of Rome from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustu- 
lus (1875). In 1862 he very successfully trans- 
lated Keats’s Hyperion into Latin veise He 
died Dec 27, 1893. Consult Autopiography and 
Letters, edited by his daughter, Judith Anne 
Merivale (London, 1899). 

MERIVALE, Herman (1806-74). An Eng- 
lish economist and administrator, bom at Daw- 
lisli, Devonshire. He was a brothei of Charles 
VoL. XV.— 29 


Meiivale, the historian, studied at Harrow, and 
graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, in 1827. 
In 1832 he was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple From 1837 to 1842 he was professor 
of political economy at Oxford, delivering while 
there a valualile series of Lectures on Coloniza- 
tion and the Colonics (2 vols, 1841-42). Ap- 
pointed Assistant Undersecretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1847, he became permanent Un- 
deisecretaiy in 1848 He was transferred in 
1859 to the undei seci etaryship for India and 
continued in that office until his death. His 
furthei works — none of his books, it is said, 
well represents him — include Historical Studies 
(1865) , Memoiis of Sir Philip Francis (1867) ; 
the second volume of a Life of Sir Henry Law- 
rence (1872). 

MERIVALE, John Herman (1779-1844). 
An English scholar, translator, and poet He 
was born in Exeter, studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1804. 
He contiibuted laigely to Bland’s Collections 
from the Greek Anthology, published in 1813, 
and himself bi ought out a second edition in 1833 
From 1831 to his death he held the office of 
Commissioner of Bankiuptcy Among his fur- 
ther literary works may be mentioned Poems, 
Original and Translated (1841) and Minor 
Poems of Schiller (1844) He w^as the father 
of Charles and Herman Merivale 

MERaWETH’ER, Lee (1862- ). An 

American lawyer and author, born at Columbus, 
Miss He was educated at Memphis, Tenn , 
studied law^, and practiced his profession at St 
Louis. The Secretary of the Interior appointed 
him, after he had taken a tramp trip across 
Europe m 1885-86, to w^ite a report on the con- 
dition of the laboring classes in Europe Sub- 
sequently, as a special agent of the Department 
of the Intel lor, he was active in collecting sta- 
tistics regarding labor m the Haw^aiian Islands 
and the United States This post he resigned to 
accept that of Labor Commissioner of Missouri. 
He made himself known by his report on the 
corporation (or “truck”) store system, by which 
niineis in Missouri were provided with supplies, 
at exorbitant figures, as a substitute for the 
regular w’ages, and he introduced into the Legis- 
lature of the State a bill which put an end to 
this system Later he studied Euiopean prisons, 
and upon his return to the United States re- 
sumed the practice of law in St Louis He was 
the candidate of the Public Ownership party for 
mayor of St Louis in 1901 and 1905 His pub- 
lications include A Tramp Trip: How to See 
Europe on Fifty Cents a Day (1887), describing 
a pedestrian journey taken by him from Gibral- 
tar to the Bosporus in 1885-80, The Tramp at 
Home (1889) , Afloat and Ashore on the Medi- 
terranean (1892) , Miss Chunk (1899) , A Lord*s 
Courtship (1900), Seeing Europe by Auto- 
mobile (1911) 

MERKEL, m^i/kel, Adolf (1836-90). A Ger- 
man ]urist and criminologist, born in Mainz and 
educated at Giessen and Heidelberg He became 
docent at Giessen in 1862 and profcssoi m 1867, 
and w^as successively appointed professor at 
Graz (1868), at Vienna (1872), and at Strass- 
burg (1874) He contributed largely to Holt- 
zendorff's Handbuch des deutschen Strafrechts 
and Encyklopadie der Rcchtswissenschaft and 
wrote Zui Lehre vom fortgesetzten Verbrechen 
( 1862 ) , Kriminalistische Abhandlungen ( 1867 ) ; 
Juristische Encyklopadie (1885, 3d ed., by R. 
Merkel, 1904) ; Lehrbuch des deutschen Straf- 
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rechts (1889) ; Vergeliungsidee und Zweok- 
gedanke %m Strap echt (1892) ; and other essays 
on criminal law 

MEBLE, nierl (OF, Fr merle, from Lat. 
merula, blackbird) The common European 
blackbird (Turdus merula), a thrush closelv 
allied to the American robin, the male of which 
IS uniformly black, while the female is dusky 
olive brown above and reddish brown below” 
The species is migratory except on the borders 
of tlie Mediterranean, and is one of the most 
familiar of the summer birds of Europe, coming 
about all gardens and roadsides and making its 
rude nest in bushes and hedgerows Tlie eggs 
are bluish gi<»en freckled with brown This is 
one of tlie finest of European songsters and is 
frequently kept in cages and aviaries The 
genus IS a large one, with numerous species in 
the Orient, Australia, and South America Com- 
jiaie Bi^ackhikd, Thrush 

MEBLE D^AUBIGNE, marl do'be'nyi', Jean 
ITenrt (1794-1872). A Swiss historian He 
was boin at Eau\A’ives, a suburb of Geneva, in 
Switzerland, Aug 16, 1794, studied there and at 
Berlin, and in 1818 became pastor of the French 
Protestant Church in Hamburg Thence, after 
a residence of five years, he proceeded to Brus- 
sels In 1831 he returned to Geneva and took 
part 111 the institution of a new college for the 
propagation of orthodox theology, in wdiich he 
was appointed professor of Church histoiy His 
llisto'ire dc la reformation au sei^wmc siecle 
gave him a wide reputation and has been trans- 
lated into many languages It is, how'ever. 
marred by partisanship and uncritical use of 
authorities The first part, that on the Bef- 
ormation m the time of Lutlier (4 vols. Pans, 
1835-47, best ed of the Eng trans , 5 vols, 
Edinburgh, 1853, the last volume on tlie English 
Reformation ) , w’as \ astly more popular than the 
second part, that on the Reformation in the time 
of Calvin (8 vols, 1862-78, Eng trans, 8 vols, 
London, 1863-78). Ills other writings, mostly 
historical, are of less account He died at 
Geneva, Oct 21, 1872 Consult his Ltfe by 
Bonnet (Pans, 1874). 

MEBLET, mar 'la', Lucien Victor Claude 
(1827-98) A French antiquary, born at 
Vannes He studied paleography and in 1851 
became head of the dejiartraental archives of 
Euie-et-Loir He edited many chartularies and 
ecclesiastical registers and published Histoire 
dcs relations des Uurons et dcs Ahnaqms du 
Canada avec Aotre-Dame dr Chartres (1858), 
Robert de Oallardon * scenes de la vie f^odale au 
XlJJbnie siccle (1858), Dictionnaire topoqraph- 
tque du dipartement d'Eure-et-Loir (1861), 
De Vinstruction pnmaire en Euie-et-Loir at ant 
J7S9 (1878), Dictionnaire dcs noms vulgaires 
des habitants de diverses locahtes de la France 
(1883) , Pontes heaucerons anterieurs au XIXe 
siecle (1894) ; Ind>entaire sommaire des archives 
depart ementales d'Eure-et-Loir (1894), Dalles 
tumulaires et pieires tomhales du departement 
d'Eure-et-Loir (1895), Cartulaire dc Vahhaye 
de la Madeleine de Chdteaudun (1896) , Dtqni- 
taires de V iqlise Eotre Dam ede Charlies (1901) 

ICEB'LIN. An opera by Goldmark ( q v ) , 
first produced in Vienna, Nov 19, 1886, in the 
United States, Jan 3, 1887 (New^ York) 

MEBLIN. The name of an ancient British 
prophet and magician wdio flourished, according 
to the romancers, during the decline of the na- 
tive British power in its contest wdth the Saxon 
invaders The earliest traces of him are found 


in the Historia Britonum, ascribed to a certain 
Nennius (about 800). He there appears as a 
prophetic child under the name Ambrosius, and 
IS confounded with Aurelius Ambrosius, to whom 
Vortigern surrenders Mount Heremus (Snow- 
don) He next appears in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Vita Merlini, afterward incorporated in 
the Historia Regum Britan/nice (about 1139), 
where he is called Merlin Ambrosius, or simply 
Merlin Geoffrey expanded the narrative of 
Nennius, evidently employing for the purpose 
traditions concerning a Cambrian or Welsh bard 
known in Welsh legend as Mjrddin According 
fo Geoffrey, Merlin lived in the fifth century 
and w^as sprung from the intercourse of a demon 
and a Welsh piincess Merlin displayed miracu- 
lous powers from infancy He is made to 
predict the liistory of Britain down to Geoffrey’s 
own time From Geoffrey and other sources was 
built up the French prose romance of !Merlin 
(thirteenth century) Versions of this lomance 
were made in Italian, Spanish, German, and 
English, and parts of it w’cie emliodied m 
Malory’s Morte d" Arthur (1485) A collection 
of prophecies attributed to him appeared in 
Fiench (Pans, 1498), in English (London, 1529 
and 1533), and in Latin (Venice, 1554), and 
their existence is traceable as far back as the 
thiiteenth century Bc'^ides this C.imbrian Mer- 
lin (Meilin Ambrosius) there is tlu* Strath- 
ch'de Merlin, called Merlin tlie Wyllt, or Meilin 
Caledonius Tie is supposed to liave lived in the 
sixth century, a contemporary of St Kentigern, 
Bisho]) of Glasgow' His giave is still show'n at 
Drumnielzier on the Tweed, where, in attempting 
to escape across the river from a band of liostile 
rustics, he was impaled on a hidden stake A 
metrical life of him, extending to nioie than 
1500 lines, professedly based on Armoric ma- 
terials, and iiicorrectlv ascribed to Geoffrey of 
IMonniouth, w'as published by the Roxburghe 
Club in 1833 Ills prophecies, published at 
Edinburgh in 1615, contain those ascribed to the 
Cambrian Merlin 

Bibliography. Geoffrey of Monmouth, His- 
toria Requm Britannice, edited by A Schulz 
(TTalle, 1854); Meilin, roman cn prose du 
XJJIemc sibcle, edited by Pans and Llrich, 
Soci#t6 des Anciens Textes (Pans, 1886) , Mer- 
lin, or the Ea/rly History of King Arthur' A 
Prose Romance (about 1450-60), edited by 
Wheatley, Early English Text Society (London, 
1865—99) , Child, The Book of Merlin (New 
York, 1904); E A Kock, Merlin- A Middle- 
English Metrical ^ ersion of a Fiench Romance 
by Herry Lovelich (2 vols, London, 1904-13), 
Brugger, Mitteilungen aus H andschriften der 
altfranzosischen prosaromane Joseph und Merlin 
(Berlin, 1909) , also Thomas Malory, Morte 
d' Arthur; a good edition is by Edward Stracliey 
(New York, 1907), Tennyson, Idylls of the 
King (lb, 1911) 

MEBLIN (OF. esmerillon, ememllon, Fr. 
^mertllon, merlin, augmentative form from ML 
smcrillus, smerlus, merlin, probably from Lat 
merula, blackbird) The smallest of Old World 
falcons {Falco cesalon, or regulus), scarcely ex- 
ceeding a blackbird in size, but very bold and 
powerful It is bluish ash in color above, red- 
dish yellow’^ on the breast and belly, with longi- 
tudinal dark spots, the throat of the adult male 
w'hite It builds its nest on the ground and is 
fond of localities where large stones are plen- 
tiful, whence it is often called stone falcon It 
is common in most parts of Europe, Asia, and 
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Africa, and was of great repute in the days of 
falconry The merlin is represented in North 
America by the pigeon hawk (q.v.) 

MERLIN, mfer'iaN', Antoine Christophs 
(1762-1833) A French revolutionist, born at 
Thionville He studied theology and law and be- 
came an advocate at tlie parlcment of Metz in 
1788 He was sent as a deputy foi Moselle to the 
Legislative Assembly of 1701, and in that body 
upheld the confiscation of the property of the 
^migr<*s and urged the execution of Louis XVI. 
He was elected to the National Convention in 
1702, and, sent in the same year to defend Mainz, 
accomi)li8hed his task with notable success He 
participated in the reaction against his former 
colleagues, the Jacobins, and under the Direc- 
tory he sat in the Council of Five Hundred until 
1 70\s. He then beeaine Director (^eneial of Posts, 
but lived in letiiement under the Consulate and 
tile Empire He is often referred to in French 
history as Merlin of Thionville to distinguish 
him from Merlin de Douai (qv ), with whom he 
yas closelv associated 

MERLIN GOGGAI, mer-len' k6-kay', pseudo- 
nym of Teofilo Foi>engo (1491-1544). Great- 
est of Italian macaionic poets At the age of 18 
he became a member of the Benedictine Ordei, 
and while a monk he wrote Latin verses in the 
style of Vergil About 1515 he forsook monastic 
life and w’andeicd about the country with a 
young w'oiiian of good family, Girolama Dieda, 
often in great poverty, for he had no resource 
but Ills poetic talent His first publication w’^as 
the mock heroic Haldus (Venice, 1517 and 
1521), written m macaionic verse (qv ), which 
Folengo was the first to use with genius 
S])ecimens of macaronic poetry are found in 
England in the thirteentli century {Gamnna 
Ifunwa), in the Fiench Homan de Hcnard (thir- 
teenth century), and in a German Goliardic 
poem of the fifteenth It occurs frequently in 
the French farces of the fifteenth century (in 
])arodies of church sermons), w’hicli, like the 
French ejiics, were popular in Italy From 
Padua, 111 fact, in 1490, came the Macaronea of 
Tifi Odasi (Michele di Bartolomeo degli Odasi), 
a iipphng satire of local types, which, giving 
this culinary name to poetry of the kind, had an 
immediate follow’ing The anonymous NobtJe 
1 iqonze Opus (1494) is likewise of Padua and 
directly from the university Of the same year 
is the 1 trgihana of Fossa da Cremona, w^hich 
was followed (1499) by the political invectives 
of Bassano da Mantua and Giovan Giorgio 
Alione d’Asti In 1505 Serafino BulFone ad- 
dressed a macaronic epistle to Isabella d* Este 
Mann Sanudo cites some macaronic hexameters 
from as early as 1483 From this rich tradition 
Folengo drew the inspiration and the method 
for his famous Baldus, wdiich probably influ- 
enced Rabelais in his creation of Pantagruel, 
and wdiich, as a satire of the chivalric romance, 
IS a predecessor of Cervantes’ Don Quixote. A 
serious artistic and moral purjiose guides Fo- 
lengo not only here but in his follow'ing Zani- 
tonella^ Orlandxno, and Moschca He reduced 
his Latinization of a curious jargon composed 
of Venetian, Beigamasque, and Tuscan elements 
to rules in the Kormula Macaromca de Sillabis. 
Ills Chaos del triperuno is, historically, more in- 
teresting still from its curious portrayal of the 
coniused state of mind of the time in the midst 
of conflicting religious and scientific tendencies 
Folengo issued from it about 1527 with a chas- 
tened spirit and, resuming monastic life, seems 


to have devoted the rest of his days to the pro- 
duction of religious works, such gs the Palermi- 
tana a umamtd dx Cixsto and the play Atto 
della pxnta Among the many imitators of 
Folengo the most important is Cesare Orsini of 
the following century ( Caprxeexa macaronxea, 
Venice, 1638). Consult Works, edited by Renier- 
Luzio (4 vols , Ban, 1911), and relative articles 
m Gxomale SStorico della Letteratura Italxana 
(Turin, 1911-12) 

MERLIN DE DOUAI, mfirTaN' de dod'4', 
PiiiLLiPE Antoine, Count (1754-1838) A 
French politician and jurist. He w’as boin at 
Arleux and studied at the College of Anchin. 
He began his career by practicing law at Douai. 
In 1775 he became advocate at the parlcment of 
Flanders, where he soon acquired reputation as 
an able law^yer His fiequent contributions to 
the law” dictionary, of w'hich he finally became 
the editor (5th ed , 1827-30), then appearing 
under the title Repertoire universel de juris- 
prudence, increased his reputation and estab- 
lished his authority as a jurisconsult. After 
the outbreak of the Revolution he was elected a 
member of the National Assembly ( 1789) , w”here 
he attracted much attention by his report on the 
bill of April 4, 1789, abolishing the feudal sys- 
tem In 1795 he became Minister of Justice 
and kept this post till Jan 18, 1799 After the 
coup d'etat of the 18th Briimaire he took the 
oflice of procureur g^n^ral at the Court of Cassa- 
tion ( 1801 ) , and Napoleon made him Councilor 
of State m 1808, and tw ”0 years afterward 
created him Count and Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor By a royal ordinance of July 
24, 1815, he was expell(*d from France and re- 
sided in Belgium and Holland On his return to 
France in 1830 he became a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science He is 
the author of Hecucil alphabStique des questions 
de droit qui se ptesentent Ic plus frequemment 
dans les tribnnaux (4th ed , 1827-28) 

MERTON (Fr merlon. It merlo , perhaps 
connected with Lat mcerus, murus, w”all). In 
fortification, the portion of the parapet b^ween 
tw'o embrasures 

MERGMLAID (from mere, AS. mere, Goth. 
march OHG man, Ger Meer, OIr., Gael, muir, 
OChuich Slav mon/e, Lat mare, sea + maid, 
AS mcegp, Goth magaps, OHG. magad, Ger 
Magd, maid) An imaginary inhabitant of the 
sea The upper parts of mermaids are repre- 
sented as resembling those of beautiful women, 
w”hile the body terminates in a tail like that^of 
a fish The merman is also heard of, but less 
frequently The commonest representation of 
the mermaid pictures her as holding in her hand 
a minor, while in the act of combing her hair. 
There is an evident affinity between the stories 
concerning mermaids and those concerning the 
sirens and tritons, perhaps also the nereids, of 
the ancients All these stories may have had 
their origin in the play of the imagination about 
such sea creatures as seals and walruses dimly 
or distantlv seen 

MERMAID, The A famous London club, 
the foundation of which is ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh Its members included Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Selden, and Garew Shakespeare 
also is said to have belonged to it. The meeting 
place was the old Mermaid Tavern on Bread 
Street 

MERMAID’S GLOVE. A local English 
name applied to a sponge {Halichondna oculata) 
often cast ashore on the coast of Great Britain 
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and nortlioauiern America Its branches are 
somowhat fin^ci -shaped, giving to the entire 
animal a lude glovelike appearance. Tlie name 
18 also gneii to a social polyp, Alryomum d\g%- 
tatum, more aptly and commonly called dead- 
man's-liiig('i s 

MERMAID’S HEAD. Tlie popular Biitish 
name ioi a sjiatangoid sea urchin {Amphidetus 
cordatu ^ ) 

MERMAID’S PURSE. A shark’s egg case. 
See Iv\Y 

MERMET, nier'mS,', Joseph (^178.3-1830). 
A ('aiiadiun poet lie was bom in France, was 
educated to be a soldier, and 111 1813 went to 
Canada as lieutenant and adjutant of the well- 
known De Watteville regiment, made up chiefly 
of Swiss officers and soldiers This regiment 
did notable service on the British side in the 
War of 1812 Mermet w'as foi a time stationed 
at Kingston, tapper Canada, and W'hile there 
WTote a considerable part of his poetry His 
chief tliemes were inspired by the w’ar, and 
especially tlie exploits of (’olonel de Salaberry, 
tlie victor of Cliateauguay. He afterward trav- 
eled through C’anada and wrote poetic descrip- 
tions of its scenery He was tlie first Canadian 
poet to choose Niagaia Falls as a subject In 
1816 he returned to France Mermet, though 
not a poet of great distinction, had considerable 
influence in stimulating the ambitions of the 
French-Canadian winters 111 the early part of 
the nineteenth centuiy Much of his verse had 
a light, satirical vein IIis poems w^eie pub- 
lished in Le ISpectateiir of Montreal 

MERMILLOD, raSr’meTfl', Gaspabd (1824- 
92) A Sw'iss Roman Catholic prelate, whose 
ecclesiastical history is largely the story of the 
quarrel between the radical government of 
Geneva in tlie seventies and the holy see He 
was born in Carouge, studied in a Jesuit college 
at Freiburg, and took holy orders in 1847 He 
W’as an impassioned oiator and a leader of the 
Ultraniontanists, in w’hose behalf he founded 
UOhservateur Catholiqiie and the Annales Catho- 
hques In 18.57 he was appointed vicai -general 
of Geneva and in 1864 received full episcopal 
powers m the canton In the struggle pre- 
cipitated by this action the Genevan government 
exiled him in 1873 An attempt on the Pope's 
part in 1879 to restore him was unsuccessful, as 
the brief forming the Canton of Geneva into an 
apostolic vicarate was still in force, hut in 1883 
Mermillod was appointed Bishop of Lausanne 
and Geneva, and the distasteful title was thus 
abrogated and the decree of exile conseciuently 
w’lthdraw’ii He was made Cardinal in 1890 In 
1885 he founded the Union Catholique d'Etudes 
Rociales et Economiques His best-known woik 
IS Lcttre^ a un Protestant sur Vautorit^ de 
V^glise et le schisme (1860). His collected 
w’orks, sermons, lives of the saints, and political 
pamphlets were published in Pans and Lyons in 
1893. Consult Lesur and Bournand, Le Cardinal 
MermtUod (Abbeville, 1895) 

MERNEFTAH. See Meneptah. 

MERO, raa're, Yolanda (1887- ). A 

Hungarian pianist, born at Budapest Her first 
instruction she received from her father, after 
which she completed her pianistic studies with 
Madame Rennebaum, a pupil of Liszt Tw’ice, 
in 1900 and 1002, she won musical scholarships 
from the Minister of Education Her d^but 
occurred at Dresden in 1904, with gratifying 
success She then made tours of Germany, 
France, Holland, and England At her Amer- 


ican d^but, in 1909, with the Russian Symphony 
Oichestra, she made such a decided impression 
that she was immediately engaged by the gieat 
symphony orchestras of the countr 3 ’ Her plaj’- 
ing ih characterized by w’armth and brilliancy 
111 1909 slu* was married to Herman Trioii, of 
New York 

MERODACH, me'ro-dak. The Hebrew’ pro- 
nunciation of the name of Marduk, or Maruduk, 
the great Babylonian god It occurs in Jer 1 2, 
in the proper names Merodach Baladan, which 
stands for Marduk apal iddin, and Evil Mero- 
dach, which represents Amil Marduk, and piob- 
ably also in Mordecai in the Book of Esther 
The same god is cleaily intended in Isa xlvi 1, 
Jei li 44, where Bel is used, and also in the 
deuterocanonical fragment Bel and the Dragon 
(q V ). 

MERODE, ma'rOd', Francis Xavier Marie 
Fr^:d^ric Ghislain, Count de (1820-74) A 
Roman Catholic prelate He was born at Brus- 
sels, a grandnephew of Lafayette He entered 
the Belgian army and took part in the Algeiian 
campaign In 1847 he began the study of the- 
ology at Rome, wliere he was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1850 Pius IX made him hi6> 
chamberlain and canon of Rt Petei's In 1860 
he W’as appointed tempoiari’^ Minister of ^Va^ 
and recruited, chiefly from foreigners, a Pon- 
tifical aimy In 1865 he went out of olhce 111 
consequence of a dispute w’lth Cardinal An- 
tonelli Tlie next year he was made Archbishop 
of Mj’tilene and Papal Almonei In 1869 ho 
resisted the declaration of the doctrine of pajial 
infallibility, but he acquiesced in the final 
enunciation of it by the Ecumenical Council 
(’onsult his Ltfe by Lainy (Louvain, 1874) and 
by Besson (Pans, 188()) 

MERO DE ALTO. See Je\vfibii. 

MEROE^ mer'6-e (Lat , from Gk Mcpoij^ 
The second capital of ancient Ethiopia (qv), 
dominant from the reign of King Eigamenes 
(c250 RC ), and the only residence of the kings 
after the dow’nfall of Napata (qv ) As Berua 
it 18 mentioned as eaily as 500 nc , the exten- 
sive lums (described by Cailliaud, and finely 
illustrated in Lepsiiis, DenKinnler, ])art v) are 
situated at a place now^ called Begeiaw’ieh (^on- 
suit Cailliaud, Voyage a Mvrod (Pans, 1823- 
27) , Lepsius, Letters from Ilqypt^ Ethiopia, and 
the Peninsula of flinai (London, 1853) , Budge, 
The Egyptian Sudan (ib, 1907) 

ME^ROM, Waters of The scone of the great 
battle betw'een the Hebrew’s under Joshua and 
the allied kings of Canaan (Josh xi ) The 
Waters of Merom have been identified with the 
more northern of the tw’O lakes through w’hich 
the Jordan flow’s in its course to the Dead Rea 
This lake is now’ called TTuleh, or more fullv 
Baheiret el TTuleh (the little lake of Huleh) Tt 
IB triangular in shape, at its base, tow’ards the 
north, the Jordan enters and flows out again 
from its apex tow’ards the south on its descent 
to the Sea of Galilee The falling rains and 
melting snows periodically increase its size, but 
its average length is about 3 Vo miles and its 
width at the broadest point about 3, its depth 
is 10 to 16 feet Schmidt supposes that we 
should read Merom for Darom in Deut xxxiii 
23, since Naphtali had nothing to do with 
Darom (the south), while it seems to have 
possessed the places on Lake Merom Josephus 
calls the lake Semechonitis ( Wars, iii-x, 7 ) , and 
the region about it Ulatha {Ant xv, 10, 3). 
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The district, which is very fertile, is inhabited 
by Arabs. Consult Macgregor, The Rob Roy on 
the Jordan (New York, 1870) , G A Smith, 
Htatorical Geography of the Holy Land ( London, 
1895); Schmidt, The Messages of the Poets 
(New York, 1911). 

MEBOFE, m6r'6-pe. 1 A sister of Phaethon 

and one of the Heliades 2 One of the Pleiades, 
the wife of Sisyphus and mother of Glaucus 
She hid her light for shame because she had 
married a mortal (See Lost Pleiad, 1 ) 3. 

The daughter of Cypselus and wife of the Mes- 
senian King Cresphontes All her sons except 
iEpytus were killed when lier brother-in-law, 
Polyphontes, seized the kingdom. ,d5pytus fled, 
and when he had grown up returned and 
put Polyphontes to death and regained the 
sovereignty 

]|I]§:B0FE, mi'rop'. A tragedy by Voltaire 
(1743). 

IKCEBOF^ODA (Neo-Lat, from Gk. gipos, 
meros, a part, a segment -j- woiJs, roSos, pousy 
podos, a foot) The name given by Packard to 
a phylum or geneial group of arthropodous 
animals comprising three classes, i e , the diplo- 
pod Myriapoda (qv), or thousand legs, the 
Pauropoda, and the Symphyla It is equivalent 
to the Tracheata progoncata of Pocock In the 
typical forms (Diplopoda) the second pair of 
mouth appendages, corresponding to the man- 
dibles of insects, are very different in structure 
and composed of three segments, since all the 
head and thoracic appendages arc made up of 
several loints; hence the name Meropoda, or 
jointed legs In this phylum all the forms agree 
in having the genital outlets situated a little 
behind the head , i e , in diplopods and pauro- 
pods in the third segment behind the head, 'while 
in the Symphyla {Hcolopendrella) the single 
opening is in the fourth segment from the head 
The young on hatching differ from those of 
centipedes (Chilopoda) in having but three pairs 
of legs, but, unlike those of insects, cither the 
third or the second trunk segment in diplopods 
is footless See C'extipede, Myriapoda 

MEB'OSTOM^ATA ( Neo-Lat nom. pi , from 
Gk. pipes, meros, part aropa, stoma, mouth). 
A class of Arthropoda, standing next above the 
Trilobita and immediately below the Arachnida, 
the^e three classes forming a senes by them- 
selves and distinct from the Crustacea* They 
are represented by the king crab ( q v ) , or 
Lnmulus, the sole surviving member of the class. 
Tlie merostomes are subdivided into three or- 
ders* the Eurypterida, represented by Euryp- 
terns; the Synziphosura, of which three Paleo- 
zoic families are the types, and, third, the 
Xiphosura, type Limulus The class cliiefly 
differs from Trilobita in having appendages of 
two types, those of the head being single, those 
of the abdomen being biramous, in being pro- 
vided with book gills, attached to the broad 
abdominal legs, 'vv'hich are fused together at the 
base, the head appendages often ending in a 
forceps, while they differ from the Arachnida in 
breathing by gills, all the forms being marine, 
in the nature of the appendages, the brain, the 
nervous cord enveloped by arteries, and by the 
reproductive organs The earliest forms are the 
Eurypterida The typical genus Euryptcius, 
unlike the king crab, probably swam activity 
nearer the surface of tlie sea The species are 
found fossil in rocks of Cambrian to Permian 
age. The form of the body is somewhat like 
that of a scorpion, though flatter and of larger 


size. A quadrate headpiece or cephalothorax 
with rounded front corners bears two large 
reniform compound eyes, between which arc two 
small eye spots or ocelli The abdominal por- 
tion consists of 12 segments that taper pos- 
teriorly and are terminated by a strong, sharp 
spine or telson The structure of the ventral 
surface of the body is quite similar to that of 
the horseshoe crab. 

The eurypterids appeared first in the Potosi 
Cambrian limestones of Missouri At the end 
of the Silurian period geographic conditions 
seem to have favored their development, for tliey 
expanded rapidly and became the dominant types 
of the fauna of the inclosed basins in wdiich 
were deposited the shallow-waler passage bods 
between the Silurian 
and Devonian forma- 
tions. They appear in 
great numbers in the 
W'ater limestones or 
cement rocks of New 
York State, and in 
beds of equivalent age 
and similar character 
in Great Britain and 
the Baltic Provinces, 
also in the coal meas- 
ures of Carboniferous 
age in Pennsylvania, 

Nova Scotia, and in 
Europe, wliere they 
are associated with 
the fossil remains of 
a swamp fauna and 
flora The last mem- 
ber of the genus is known from Permian fresh- 
W’ater beds of Portugal The genus seems to 
have been first a marine shall ow-w ater organism 
and to have changed its habitat through brack- 
ish and possibly to fresh ^^ater in succeeding 
geological periods Scveial allied genera are 
found associated with the remains of Euryp- 
terns; of these Pterygotns, Shmonta, and Sty- 
lonurns are the most important See the articles 
King Crab, Xiphosura 

Consult* Woodward, Monograph of the Brit- 
ish Fossil Crustacea of the Order Merostomata 
( Pala*ontologieal Society, London, 1866-78) ; A 
S Packard, “On the Carboniferous Xiphosurous 
Fauna of North America,” in the Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences, vol iii 
(Washington, 1886) , K A. von Zittell, Text- 
Book of Paleontology, translated by C. R. East- 
man (New York, 1900) , with the writings of 
De Kay, Hall. Huxlev, Salter, Peach, and Laurie 

MER'OVIN'GIANS. The first dynasty of 
the Frankish kings in Gaul The name is de- 
rived fiom Merovueus, or Merovech, the reputed 
grandfather of the great Frankish King (5lovis 
(qv), who in 486 put an end to the Roman 
dominion in Gaul Clovis on his death divided 
Ins Kingdom among his four sons, one of whom, 
Clotaire 1, reunited them under his own sway 
in 558 On his death in 561 the Kingdom was 
again divided into four parts — Aquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, Neustria, and Austrasia His grandson, 
Clotaire TI, again reunited them in 613 Later 
there vere again three states, Neustria, Aus- 
tiasia, and Burgundy, which were united in 687 
The j)o\\er of the Merovingian kings was finally 
reduced to a shadow'’, the real power having 
passed into the hands of the maior domus (qv ). 
The dynasty of the Merovingians terminated 
with the deposition of Childeric III by Pepm 
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the Short (q v ) in 751 and gave place to that 
of the Carolmgians ( q v ) . ( See Fbanks ) 
The chief authority of the earlier parts of the 
history of the Merovingians is Gregory of Tours. 
Consult* Thierry, R4cit8 des temps m6rovin- 
giens (2d ed , Paris, 1887), Havet, Questions 
M4rovingiennes (2d ed , ib , 1896), Pron, La 
Gaule Merovingienne (ih, 1897) , Sergeant, The 
Franks (New York, 1898) , Mariguan, Etudes 
sur la civilisation Fram^aise, vol. 1 (Pans, 
1899) 

lilEB^IAM, Augustus Chapman ( 1843- 
95). An American classical scholar, born at 
Locust Grove, N Y In 1866 he graduated with 
the highest honors from Columbia College, and 
from 1868 until his death he was connected with 
his alma mater as tutor, adiunct professor of 
Creek, and professor of Greek archreology and 
epigraphy He was the pioneer in the study of 
classical arclueology in the United States In 
1886 he served as president of the American 
Philological Association He was director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens in 1887-88, during wdiich year important 
excavations w'cre carried on at Icaria (qv) 
He died while on a visit to Athens and was 
buried tliere His chief publications are The 
Phd'acinns of IJomer (New Yoik, 1880) , The 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions on the Obelisk 
Crab in Central Park (1883), The fourth and 
Seventh Books of Herodotus (New^ York, 1885) ; 
The Laii Code of Gortyna in Crete (ib, 1886); 
“Telegraphy among the Ancients,” in Papers of 
the A tell ecological Institute of America Clas- 
si<aJ Scries III (Cambridge, 1890) 

MEBBIAM, CiTvroN Hart (1855- ). 

An American biologist, born in Ne^v York Citv 
and ediicat(*d at Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale (1877) and at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (Columbia), vhere he graduated 
in 1879 He served as naturalist to tlie Hayden 
Sur\ey in 1872, was appointed assistant of the 
ITnited States Fish Commission in 1875, and 
acted as one of the Bering Sea commissioners m 
1891 and as head of various expeditions From 
1885 to 1910 he was chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, winch he developed as a bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
he edited a long and important series of pub- 
lications relating to the fauna of North America, 
in the classihcation of which he became a lead- 
ing authority In 1910 he took charge of the 
biological and ethnological investigations ear- 
ned on under the trust fund established by Mrs. 
E H llarriman Among Ins pulilished works 
are* The Birds of Connecticut (1877), Mam- 
mals of the Adirondacks (1882-84), Biological 
Reconnaissance of Idaho (1891), Geographic 
Distribution of Life in North America (1892) ; 
Flora and Fauna of the Death Valley Expedition 
(1893) , Temperature Control of Distribution of 
Animals and Plants (1894) , Indian Pojmlation 
of California (1905), Totemism in California 
(1908) ; The Dawn of the World (1910) 

MEBBIAU, Florexce. The maiden name 
of Fixirence Merrtam Bailey (qv ) 

MEBBIAM, Henry Clay (1837-1912). An 
American soldier, born at Houlton, Me He 
giaduated at Colby College, studied law, served 
in the Civil War in 1862 as captain in the Twen- 
tieth Maine Volunteer Infantry, resigned in 
1863, and in the same year was appointed cap- 
tain in the Eightieth United States colored 
troops He served with colored troops from 
1863 until the close of the war, was brevetted 


colonel of volunteers for faithful and meritori- 
ous services during the campaign against Mo- 
bile and its defenses, and in 1865 led the final 
attack on Fort Blakely, Ala , w’lth the Seventy- 
third United States colored infantry For this 
he w*as aw^arded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor (1894) In 1866 he became major in the 
Thirty-eighth Infantry of the regular army, in 
1885 colonel of the Seventh Infantiv, and in 
1897 brigadier general As commander of the 
depaitments of Columbia and California in 1898 
he organized and foiw aided troops for the Phil- 
ippines expedition In the same year Meiriam 
was promoted ina)oi general of volunteers He 
became commander of tlie Dejiartment of Colo- 
rado in 1900, was retired in 1901, and in 1903 
was promoted major general (retiied) of the 
regular army The Merriam infantry pack w’as 
invented by him 

MEBBIAM, John Campbell (1869- ) 

An American paleontologist He was born at 
Ilopkmton, Iowa, and was educated (BS, 1887) 
at the Uni\eisity of California, to winch, after 
studying at Munich (PhD, 1893), he returned 
to be mstructoi in paleontolocrs^ and histoiical 
geology (1894-99), assistant professor (1899- 
1905), associate juofessor (1905-12), and jiro- 
fessor after 1912 His pajiers, which deal 
mainly wnth fossil rejitiles and mammals of 
western North America and with the historical 
g<‘ologv of the Pacific coast region, ajij'eaied for 
the moat part in the University of California 
publications 

MEB^BICK, Frederick (1810-94) An 
American educator, born at Wilhraham, Mass 
He was educated at tlie Weslevan Academy in 
his native towm and at Wt^levan Cnnersitv In 
his senior year he left college and becami* tlie 
piincijial of Amenia (N Y ) Seminaiv, and 
from 1838 to 1843 he was professor of natural 
science in Ohio l^niversity at Atheii'^, Ohio 
Thereafter until his death 51 years later he wms 
connected with Ohio Wesleyan Uriiversitv Ho 
served tlie institution tw*o years as financial 
agent, 15 years as j)rofessor, 13 years as presi- 
dent, and 21 years as emt*ritus professor and 
lecturer on natural and revealed religion He 
was an Abolitionist and a contributor to the 
Underground Raihvay Though never in charge 
of a parish, he was an ordained minister of the 
ISIethodist Episcopal church and a member of 
the Ohio conference, which he joined in 1841 
He was a member of the General CVmferences of 
I860, 1804, and 1876 His entire property w^as 
becjueathed to Ohio Wesleyan T^niversity for the 
endowment of the Merrick lectureship He was 
the author of Formalism (1865) and many 
fugitive poems and contributions to the religious 
press 

MEB^ILL. A city and the county seat of 
Lincoln Co , Wis , 225 miles by rail northw^est 
of Milw*aukee, at the junction of the Wisconsin 
and Prairie rivers, and on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and Rt Paul Railroad (Map Wisconsin, 
D 3) It has broad and w^ell-paved streets and 
contains the T B Rcott Public Library, occupy- 
ing a fine building, three parks, a w*ell-equipped 
high school, and handsome courthouse and city 
hall buildings The surrounding country pos- 
sesses valuable hardwood timber, and there are 
important manufactories, producing sawed lum- 
ber, shingles, laths, sashes, doors and blinds, 
brooms, pails, hubs, shoes, knit goods, veneer, 
excelsior products, and pulp and paper There 
are also some dairying interests. Excellent 
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water power is afforded by two large dams on 
the Wisconsin River. Settled in 1875, Merrill 
was incorporated five years later, being known 
as the village of Jenny until 1881, when it re- 
ceived its present name. The government is 
vested in a mayor, biennially elected, and a 
unicameral council. Pop, 1900, 8537; 1910, 
8689; 1914 (U S. est.), 8752 

MEBBILL, Elmeb Tbuesdell (1860- ). 

An American Latin scholar, born at Millville, 
Mass. He graduated from Wesleyan in 1881 
and pursued graduate studies at Yale, Berlin, 
Rome, and in England He taught the classics 
at the Massachusetts State Normal School, 
Westfield (1882-83), and at Wesleyan (1883- 
36) ; after one year (1887-88) at the University 
af Southern California as professor of Latin, he 
returned to Wesleyan as professor of Latin lan- 
guage and literature (1888-1905) , and for three 
eears lie held a similar chair at Trinity College, 
Hartford In 1908 he became professor of Latin 
at the University of Chicago. He was active in 
the work of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, of which he was professor 
(1898-99), acting chairman (1899-1900), and 
diairman (1900-01). After 1906 he was asso- 
ciate editor of Classical Philology, and in 1906- 
37 he served as president of the American Philo- 
ogjcal Association. Merrill w’as ordained a priest 
in the Piotestant Episcopal church in 1895. In 
1911 the University of St. Andiews gave him its 
LL D His publications include Poems of CatuU 
'us (1893) , Fragments of Roman Satire (1897) , 
Selected Letters of the Younger Phny (1903), 

Plini Cwcih Secundi Epistularum Lihri Nouem 
(1914) He contributed to the New Intekna- 
noNAL, Encyclop.edia 

MEBBILL, Fbedebice James Hamilton 
(1861-1916). An Anieiican geologist, bom in 
New Yoik City He graduated at the Columbia 
8thool of Mines in 1885, iccoived his Ph.D there 
fi\e years aftcrwaid, lield a fellow’ship in geology 
it Columbia College (1886-90), and w^as assist- 
int in the New^ Jersey Ceological Survey (1885- 
39) Fioni 1890 to 1893 he was assistant 
jfeologisst for New’ York State. He was assistant 
liiector (1890-94) and director (1894-1904) 
3f the New’ York State Museum, and was in 
cliarge of the New York exhibit at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, at the 
Buffalo Exposition in 1901, and at the St Louis 
Rxposition in 1904 He afterward established 
liimself m Los Angeles as a consulting mining 
Geologist To the bulletin of the New Y'ork 
State Museum he contributed Salt and Gypsum 
Tndustucs in ^cw York (1893); Mineral Re- 
sources of New York (1896), Road Materials 
2 nd Road Building in New York (1897) ; 
Natural History Museums of the United States 
2 nd Canada (1903). 

MEBBIIiL, Geoboe Edmands (1846-1908). 
An American Baptist clergyman and educator, 
boin at Charlestown, Mass After graduating 
it Harvard University in 1869 and at Newton 
rheological Institution in 1872, he was pastor of 
Baptist churches in Massachusetts at Spring- 
field (1872-77), Salem (1877-85), and Newton 
(1890-99) Tw’O years (1885-87) he spent at 
Colorado Springs From 1899 until his death he 
was president of Colgate University His writ- 
ings include; The Stoiy of the Manuscripts (3d 
pd, 1881) , Crusaders and Captives (1890) ; The 
Reasonable Christ (1893), The Parchments of 
the Faith (1895) ; “The Songs of Solomon,” in 
the American Commentary on the Old Testament 


(1905). Merrill received the degree of D.D. 
from Colby College in 1895 and that of LL.D. 
from the University of Rochester in 1901. 

MEBBILL, Geobge Perkins (1854- ). 

An American geologist, born at Auburn, Me. 
He was educated at the University of Maine 
(B.S, 1879, PhD, 1889), was assistant in 
chemistry at Wesleyan University, Connecticut 
(1879-80), and studied at Johns Hopkins (1886- 
87). In 1881 lie became assistant curator at the 
National Museum, Washington He also served 
as professor of geology and mineralogy at the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian (now 
George Washington) University after 1893, and 
was appointed head curator of the department 
of geology at the National Museum in 1897. 
His chief publications are Stones for Building 
and Decoration (1891, 3d cd , 1903) , A Treatise 
on Rocks, Rock-Weathering, and Soils (1897; 
2d ed, 1906); The Non- Metallic Minerals (1904; 
2d ed, 1910), The Fossil Forests of Arizona 
(1911); and many periodical contributions, 
especially on meteorites 

MEBBILL, Lewis (1834-96). An American 
soldier, born at New’ Berlin, Pa He studied at 
Lewisburg University, Pennsylvania, graduated 
at West Point in 1855, was assigned to duty as 
lieutenant with the First Dragoons, and served 
in Missouri, in Kansas Territory, and witli the 
Utah expedition In 1861, as colonel and first 
cavalry officer on the stall of John C Fr6mont, 
he organized Men ill's Horse to oppose guerrillas 
in Missouri, and later commanded the Depart- 
ment of St Louis and then that of Northern 
Missouri In 1864 he w^as commander of the 
cavalry bureau at St Louis and took pait in the 
engagements at Franklin, Mo. The next year he 
w’as sent against guerrillas in northern Georgia 
and Alabama and w’as hrevetted brigadier gen- 
eral. After various Western assignments ho 
was placed in command of a military district in 
South Carolina with orders to break up the 
Ku-Klux Klan (qv) From 1871 to 1873 he 
succeeded in this so w^ll that he rcicived the 
thanks of the War Department When similar 
conditions arose in the Red River district of 
Louisiana he was made commander there in 
1875, remaining until the follow^ing year As 
a consequence of his activities his nomination as 
lieutenant colonel in the regular army was held 
up for several years in the Senate by Southern 
sympathizers, but it was finally confirmed as 
from 1886 Merrill w’as retired in 1891. 

MEBBILL, Selaii (1837-1909). An Ameri- 
can Congregationalist clergyman and United 
States Consul, born at Canton Centre, Conn 
After studying at Y^'ale and at the New’ Haven 
Theological Seminary, he was oi darned in 1864 
During the last year of the Civil War he w’as 
chaplain of the Forty-ninth United States 
colored infantry and in 1868 went to Germany, 
where he studied two years. In 1874-77 he w'as 
in Palestine as archaeologist of the Ameiican 
Palestine Exploration Society and was United 
States Consul at Jerusalem in 1882-85, 1891-93, 
and 1898-1907 While there he made important 
explorations and excavations to discover the 
second wall of Jerusalem and determine the site 
of Calvary He taught at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1872 and 1879 and became curator 
of the Biblical Museum there In 1907 he be- 
came American Consul at Georgetown, Guiana. 
His works include: East of the Jordan (1881; 
2d ed., 1883) ; Galilee in the Time of Christ 
( 1881 ) ; Greek Inscriptions Collected vn the 
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Years 1875-77 in the Country East of the Jordan 
(1885); The Site of Calvary (1885); Ancient 
Jerusalem ( 1906 ) . 

MEBBILL, Stephen Mason (1825-1905). 
An American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born 
in Jefferson Co , Ohio He entered the ministry 
of his church, joining the Ohio conference in 
1840, was editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate (1808-72), and in 1872 was elected 
Bishop He retired in 1904. He was a member 
of the General Conference of 1868 and 1872 
and of the Ecumenical Methodist Conference of 
1891 His chief works are Christian Baptism 
(1870), New Testament Idea of Hell (1878); 
Second Coming of Christ (1879), Aspects of 
Christian Experience (1882); A Digest of 
Methodist Law (1885, rev ed , 1913), Organic 
Union of American Methodism (1892) , Mary of 
Nazareth and her Family (1895); The Crisis 
of this World (1896); Atonement (1901); 
Sanctification (1901), Miracles (1902) 

MEBBILL, Stuart (1863-1915). An Amer- 
ican poet of French residence, born at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island He went to Paris as a 
child and studied at the Lyc^e Condorcet, studied 
law^ at Columbia University fiom 1885 to 1889, 
and in 1890 returned definitely to France He 
wrote a number of articles for the New^ York 
Times and the Evening Post on contemporaneous 
French writers His verse shows a fastidious 
delicacy of phraseology but possesses an almost 
magic pow’er He wrote* Les gnmmcs (1887), 
Pastels in Prose (1890), translations from Ban- 
ville, Baudelaire, etc , Les fastes (1891) , Petits 
po^meSf d'automne (1895), Pocmes, 1887-1897 
(1897) ; Les quatre saisons (1900). After 1900 
his work appeared in literal y reviews 

MEBBILL, William Emery (1837-91). An 
American soldier and military engineer He 
was born at Fort Howard, Wis , graduated first 
in his class at West Point in 1859, and from 
September, 1860, to July, 1861, was assistant 
professor of engineering there In the Civil 
War he served as assistant engineer in the 
Army of the Potomac during the Peninsular 
campaign and in the northern Virginia cam- 
paign, and from July, 1864, to September, 1865, 
commanded, as colonel, a regiment of veteran 
volunteer engineers During the war he re- 
ceived the successive brevets of captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel for gallant 
services In March, 1867, he w^as raised to the 
regular rank of major and in Februaiy, 1883, 
to that of lieutenant colonel From 1867 to 
1870 he was chief engineer on the staff of 
General Sherman, then commanding the Military 
Division of the Missouri, and thereafter until 
his death he was engaged on engineering work 
for the government One of the most notable 
engineering works of its kind in America was 
the Chauvine wicket movable dam constructed 
by him at Davis’s Island, 5% miles below 
Pittsburgh In 1889 he represented the United 
States Engineer Corps at the International 
Congress of Engineers at Pans He published 
Iron Truss Bridges for Railroads (1870) and 
Improvement of Non-Tidal Rivers (1881) 

MEB^IMAC, The 1 A United States 
frigate, sunk wuth other vessels when the Federal 
gowrnment abandoned the Norfolk Navv Yard 
in 1861, and reconstructed as a Confedeiate 
ironclad She w^as then renamed the 1 irgirna 
After destroying the Congress and the Cumber- 
land at Newport News on March 8, 1862, she 
met the Monitor in Hampton Roads on March 


9 and after a contest of four hours w^as obliged 
to withdraw She was destroyed when the Nor- 
folk yard was evacuated by the Confederates on 
May 11, 1862 See Hampton Roads, Monitor 

2 A collier accompanying the United States 
fleet investing Santiago de Cuba in 1898 In an 
effort to prevent the escape of the Spanish fleet 
she was sunk at the mouth of the harbor on 
June 3 by Lieut Richmond P Hobson, who, 
after accomplishing his perilous feat, was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards and held prisoner until 
July 6 

MEBBIMAC BIVEB. A river of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts It is formed 
near Franklin by the union of the Winnepesau- 
kee and Pemigewasset, the former being the 
short outlet of the lake of that name and the 
latter the outlet of Profile Lake, in Franconia, 
N H , 50 miles north of Franklin and less than 

10 miles from Mount Washington (Map 
Massachusetts, E 2) From Franklin the 
river flows southward for about 60 miles, 
until it enters Massachusetts, when it turns 
eastward for about 40 miles and empties 
into the Atlantic Ocean at Newimrvport Its 
drainage area is about 5015 square miles, and 
its chief importance is the water power which 
it furnishes to the manufacturing cities of 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester 

MEB^BIMAN, Henry Seton The pseudo- 
nym of the English novelist Hugh S Scott (q v ) 

MERBIMAN, John Xavier (1841-1926) 
A South African statesman He uas born at 
Street, Somersetshire, the son of N J M<'rriman 
(1810-82), who was Bishop of Grahanistoun 
He first went to South Africa in 1840 and again, 
after studying in England, in 1861, and in 
1869 entered politics in Cape Colony He was 
Commissioner of Crownlands in 1875-78 (Mol- 
teno ministry) and 1881-84 (Scanlen ministry) 
and Treasurer General in 1890-93 (Rhodes 
ministry) and in 1898-1900 (Schreiner min- 
istry). In 1896 he was a member of the com- 
mittee on the Jameson Raid and dreAV up its 
report He opposed Kruger's narrow policy in 
1898 With J W Sauer in the summer of 
1901 lie represented the Cape Afrikandeis in a 
mission to London which sought to continue the 
independent republics In 1908, upon the vic- 
tory of the Bond party, he succeeded Jameson 
as Premier of Cape Colony and for two dilTiciilt 
years held this post and tliat of Treasurer 
He vas a prominent member of the National 
Convention for Union in 1908-09, and in 1910 
opposed the formation of a coalition cabinet for 
the Union and refused to serve in a cabinet 
under Botha 

MEBBIMAN, Mansfield (1848-192.5). An 
American civil engineer, born at Southington, 
Conn He graduated at Sheffield Scientific 
School (Yale) in 1871, was assistant in the 
United States Corps of Engineers in 1872-73, 
and instructor in civil engineering at Sheffield 
from 1875 to 1878 He was professor of civil 
engineering in Lehigh University from 1878 to 
1907 and thereafter a consulting civil and 
hydraulic engineer From 1880 to 1885 he was 
also assistant on the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey His researches in connection 
with hydiaulics, bridges, strength of mateiials, 
and pure mathematics are important Ilia chief 
publications, widely used as standard textbooks, 
are* Method of Least Squares (1884, 8th ed , 
1901); Mechanics of Materials (1885, 10th ed , 
1910) ; with Jacoby, A Text-Book on Roofs a/nd 
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Bridges (4 vols., 1888-98, 5th ed , 1912); Trea- 
tise on Hydiauhcs (1889; 9th ed , 1914) , Hand- 
hooL for i^urveyors ( 1895 ; 3d ed., 1903 ) ; ^Strength 
of Matetials (1897, 0th ed , 1913), Precise 
Purveying and Geodesy (1899); Elements of 
tianitary Engineering (1898, 3d ed., 1906), 
Elements of Hydraulics (1912). In addition, 
he was editor in chief of the American Civil 
Engineers* Pocket Book (1911) 

MEB^BITT, Ernest George (1865- ). 

An American physicist He was born at Indian- 
apolis, Ind ; attended Purdue University in 
1881-82, i^iaduated ME from Cornell in 1886, 
and studied at Berlin in 1893-94. At Cornell 
he was instructor in physics in 1888-91, as- 
sistant professor from 1892 to 1903, professor 
after 1903, and dean of the Graduate School 
aft(*i 1909 He served as vice president of the 
American Physical Society and contributed to 
periodicals various papers on physics 

MEBBITT, Wesley (1836-1910) An Amer- 
ican soldier, piominent in the Civil War and the 
Spanish -Amen can War He was born in New 
Yoik City After graduating at West Point in 
1800 he w’as assigned to a cavaliy regiment 
(1861), acted as aid to General Cooke (1862), 
paiticipated in Stoneman's famous raid tow’ards 
Kidimond (April-May, 1863), and commanded 
the ieser\e cavalry brigade of the Army of the 
Potomac in tlie battle of Gettysburg and in the 
Richmond campaign of April- August, 1864 In 
the Shenandoah Valley campaign under Sheri- 
dan and m the final Richmond campaign he 
commanded cavalry divisions By the end of 
the w’ar he w’^as major general of volunteers and 
breiet major general in the regulai army 
Aft<‘iward lie saw" 'varied service, first in the 
Southwest, on frontier duty at various stations. 
In 1876, the year that he was promoted colonel 
of the Fifth Cavalry, he served in the Big 
Horn and Yellow’stone Indian campaigns in 
Wyoming and Dakota From 1882 to 1887 he 
was sujiei intendent of the United States Mili- 
taiy Academv Merritt w"as promoted brigadier 
general (1887) and major general (1895) He 
w"as in command of the Department of the East 
in 1897-98, was placed in command of the 
United States forces in the Philippine Islands 
in May, 1898, and later in the same year w"as 
summoned to Pans to assist the American 
jieace commissioners Thereafter until his re- 
tirement in June, 1900, he commanded the De- 
partment of the East 

MEBBITT, William Hamilton (1793-1862). 
A Canadian statesman He was bom in West- 
chester Co, N. Y” , and in 1796 was taken to 
Upper Canada by his parents, who were United 
Empire Loyalists (See Loyalists ) He w"as 
educated at Ancaster, Upper Canada, and at 
King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. During 
the War of 1812-15 he took part in the capture 
of Detroit and the battles of Queenston Heights, 
Stoney Creek, and Lundy’s Lane He projected 
the Welland Canal (qv ) and the Welland Rail- 
w"ay, and it was mainly through his efforts that 
both were constructed In 1845 he also pro- 
jected the Niagara Falls suspension bridge 
Merritt was a Liberal member of the Upper 
Canada Legislative Assembly in 1832-41. He 
was President of the Council in the Lafontaine- 
Baldwin administration (1848) and in 1850 
Commissioner of Public W^orks, and in 1860 he 
was elected a member of the Canada Legislative 
Council His writings include* A Concise View 
of the InUmd Navigation of the Canadian Prov- 


inces (1832); A Brief Review of the Revenue^ 
Resourcesy wnd Expenditure of Canada (1845) ; 
A Journal of Events Principally on the Detroit 
and Niagara Frontier during the War of 1812 
(1863). 

MEBBITT, William Hamilton (1855- 
) . A Canadian mining engineer and 
soldier, grandson of the preceding. He was born 
at St Catherines, Ontario, and was educated at 
Upper Canada College, the Royal Military 
School, and the Royal School of Mines, London, 
England, where he graduated in 1877 He prac- 
ticed his profession in Toronto In 1878 h(‘ 
served in connection with the Canadian com- 
mission at the Pans Exposition, and was later 
appointed lecturer in mining engineering in the 
School of Mining, Kingston He was a mimbei 
of the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
mineral resources of Ontario and was elected 
vice president of the Ontario Mining Institute. 
Merritt w-as gazetted a cornet in the Governor- 
Geneial's bodyguard in 1884, served in the 
Northwest rebellion (1885), in the Boer War 
(1899-1902), taking part in many actions, and 
was promoted lieutenant colonel in 1903 He 
contributed papers to the Proceedings of the 
Geological Society, London, England, Proceed- 
ings of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers ; and Proceedings of the Canadian 
Institute He published Economic Minerals 
of Ontario (1896) and Field Testing for Gold 
and Silver (1900) 

MEB^BY, Robert (1755-98). An English 
poet, born in London He studied at Christ 
College, Cambridge, and began the study of la'w, 
but w as never called to the bar Merry traveled 
extensively throughout Europe, and in Florence 
W"a8 made a member of the so-called Della Crus- 
can Circle He w rote much for the Florence Mis- 
cellany, and after Ins return to England pub- 
lished reams of affected and grandiloquent verse 
over the signature Della Crusca He also wrote 
a number of incoherent dramas, including Lo- 
lenzo (1791); The Magician No Conjurer 
(1792), The Abbey of St Augustine (1797) 
From 1796 he resided in the United States, 
where his wufe, Elizabeth Brunton, wras an ac- 
ceptable actress for many years. 

MEBBY, William Walter (1835- ). 

An English classical scholar, clergyman, and 
educator He was born in Worcestershire and 
w'as educated at Cheltenham College and Balliol 
College, Oxford, wdiere he gained the chancel- 
lor’s piize for a Latin essay in 1858 He was 
select preacher to the university in 1878-79 and 
in 1889-90, and Whitehall preacher in 1883-84; 
public orator at Oxford from 1880 to 1910; a 
member of the Hebdomadal Council (1896- 
1908); and vice chancellor (1904-05). For 
many vears he w-as engaged in the preparation 
of editions of the classical authors, published 
by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Of these may 
be mentioned Homer’s Odyssey (books i to xii, 
with James Riddell 2d ed , 1886), a school 
edition of the same books and another of books 
xiii to XXIV — of the former 66,000 copies were 
sold, of the latter 16,000; a series of editions 
of the plays of Aristojihanes, begun in 1879. 
(Some of these have gone through several edi- 
tions ) Other works in classical literature are 
The Greek Dialects (1875) and Selected Frag- 
ments of Roman Poetry (2d ed., 1901). 

MEBBY DEL VAL, Raphael, Cardinal 
(1865- ). A Roman Catholic prelate, bom 

in London (where his father was secretary of 
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the Spanish legation) and educated partly in 
England, partly in Borne. In 1888 he took 
orders, in 1892 was made papal chamberlain, 
and in 1897 became prelate of the papal house- 
hold He represented the Vatican at the jubilee 
of Queen Victoiia and the coronation of Edward 
VII, and was sent on a special mission to 
Canada, in 1900 was consecrated Bishop of 
Nicaea in partibus, was secretary of the conclave 
which in August, 1903, elected Pius X pope; 
and in October succeeded Cardinal Bampolla as 
papal Secretary of State In the conduct of 
this important office he was ciiticized for adopt- 
ing an aggressive policy which helped to in- 
tensify the strained relations lietween the Curia 
and the French government In November, 
1903, he was created Cardinal In September, 
l!n4, upon the accession of Pope Benedict XV, 
IVIerry del Val was succeeded as Secretary of 
State by Cardinal Ferrata ( q v ) Although 
probably the most widely known representative 
of the Catholic hieiarchy, it was not expected 
that he could he elected Pope, bec'ause of the 
antagonism lie had aioiised While Pius was 
Pope Merry del Val had sought persistently to 
acquire more power for himself In October, 
1914, he w'as ajipointod secretary of the congre- 
gation of the Holy Office He wrote The Truth 
of the Papal Claims (1909) — Ills brother, Don 
AiJi'ONSo Merky del Val (born, 1804), after 
being long in the Spanish diplomatic service, 
was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain in 
1913 

MERBY DEVIL OF EDMONTON, The 

An anonymous comedy acted in 1607 and jirinted 
in 1608 ' It has been attiihuted on slight evi- 
dence to Drayton by Coxeter, and also ascribed 
to Shakespeare Fleay thinks the play, origi- 
nally called John OhUastle, was WTitten by 
Dra.Aton for the Chamberlain’s Men before 1597, 
and that the prose story of the same title by 
T B , 1 608, IS not to be identified w'lth the play 
It w'as >ery po]>ular, Jonson remarks that it 
was the “dear delight of the public” Allusions 
to it aie found in the Collier of CroydeUy 

and probably in Merry Wives of Windsor as 
well 

MERRY ENGLAND. An old popular name 
of England, in which the word merry has its 
earlv meaning of pleasant 

MERRY MONARCH, The. A nickname of 
King (liailes II of England. 

MERRY MOUNT. The name of a settle- 
ment made by Thomas Morton within the limits 
of the present Quincy, Mass See Morton, 
Thomas 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, The. A 
comedy by Shakespeare, produced probably in 
1597, punted complete in 1623. An imperfect 
copy, entitled Sir John Falstaff and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, was printed by Thomas 
Creede in 1602, bearing evident marks of haste 
Tlie play was made foi a court performance and 
is said to have been wTitten at Queen Elizabeth’s 
command, to show" Falstaff in love Some in- 
cidents of the plot are taken from two tales in 
Straparola’s Nofti Piacevolx; from Tarleton’s 
The Lovers of Pisa in his Newes Out of Pur- 
gatoric; from Brainford’s “Fishwife’s Tale” in 
Westward for Smelts The buck basket found 
in the tale of Buciolo in Fiorentino’s Pecorone 
is in the comedy the basket of soiled Imen in 
which Falstaff hides It is notably a play of 
middle-class people and, like Much Ado about 
Nothing, is mostly prose. A version called The 


Comical Gallant was made in 1702 by John 
Dennis, who is one authority for Elizabeth’s 
connection with the play. Another is Rowe in 
1709 

MERSCHEID, m§r^slut. A town of Ger- 
many See OiiLiGS 

MERSEBURG, m^r^ze-bi^rK A town in the 
Province of Saxony, Prussia, situated on the 
Saale, about 20 miles west-northwest of Leip- 
zig (Map* Germany, D 3) It consists of the 
city proper, the free ground of the cathedral, the 
new quarters, and the suburbs of Altenburg and 
Neumaikt Its fine cathedral, begun in the 
eleventh and finished in the sixteenth century, 
contains the grave of Rudolf of Sw’abia, a fine 
chancel and organ The Gothic castle, the for- 
mer residence of the hishops, is now" used as an 
administration building There are also the 
Ilathaus, the assembly house, and the chapter 
house The Gymnasium, founded in 1575, is the 
cliief educational institution Merseburg manu- 
factures machinery, leatlier, iron jiroducts, toys, 
textiles, motors, cellulose, cigais, dyes, and beer. 
It IS considered one of the oldest towns of 
Germany As early as the ninth centurv it w"as 
the residence of the counts of Merseburg Dur- 
ing the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries it 
was the favorite residence of the German em- 
perors and the seat of a bishoji and many 
diets Merseburg was the seat of an important 
bishopric in the Middle Agt‘S With the intro- 
duction of Protestantism the see passed to 
8axony Its fairs were also of great importance 
Near Merseburg the German King, Henry the 
Fowler, won a great victory over the Hungarians 
in 933 Pop, 1900, 19,119, 1910, 21,226, chiefly 
Protestants 

MERSENNE, mar's^n', IMarin (1588-1648). 
A French theologian and scholar, born at La 
Soiiltiere (Maine) He studied at the college 
of La Fl^chc, w'here he had as a fellow" pupil 
Ren6 Descartes, w"ith whom he alw"a^s main- 
tained a close friendship In 1611 he became 
a Minim friar Afterward he taught jihilosophy 
at Ne\ers from 1014 to 1620, and subsequently 
lived principally in Pans He was the Parisian 
representative of Descartes while the latter was 
in Holland Later his studies giew more scien- 
tific and he published a number of treatises on 
astronomy and mathematics lie also W"rote 
Tlarmonic univcrsellc, contenant la throne et la 
ptatique de la musique (1636), and a Latin 
epitome of it, Harmonicorum Lihri XJI (1636) 
From these w-e learn much of the condition of 
music in the seventeenth century and his own 
discoveries in the phenomena of vibration 

MERSEY, mer'zi. A river of England, sepa- 
rating the counties of Chester and Lancaster 
(Map* England, D 3) It enters the Irish Sea 
by a wide estuary forming the Liverpool chan- 
nel This channel is deep and navigable for 
several miles above Liverpool By moans of a 
ship canal, which follows for some distance the 
course of the river and crosses it several times, 
navigation can be continued to Manchester and 
beyond See Liverpool 

MERSHON, mer'shon, Ralph Davenport 
(1868- ) An American electrical engineer 

and inventor, born at Zanesville, Ohio. He grad- 
uated M.E from Ohio State University in 1890, 
was employed by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company from 1891 to 1900, and 
thereafter was in practice as a consulting engi- 
neer He installed the electric plant of the 
Colorado Electric Power Company at Cripple 
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Creek; reconstructed the transmitting and re- 
ceiving apparatus of the Montreal and St. Law- 
rence Light and Power Company, and designed 
plants of the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company of Montreal and the Niagara, Lock- 
port, and Ontario Power Company In 1905 he 
was consulting engineer of the Victoria Falls 
Power Company (South Africa). He invented 
a six-phase rotary converter, a comiiounded 
lotary converter, and a system of lightning pro- 
tection for electric apparatus for which he re- 
ceived the John Scott Legacy medal of the 
hranklm Institute In 1912-13 he was presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

mer'sS-na'. A seaport town in 
the Vilavet of Adana, Asia Minor, situated on 
the south coast, 41 miles by rail west-south- 
west of Adana ( Map Turkey in Asia, C 3 ) It 
18 well built and surrounded by fine gardens 
J he harbor, an open roadstead, is not very deep 
and steamers usually anchor a long distance 
froni the town It is the busiest port on the 
south coast of Asia Minor, being the outlet for 
a rich aoricultural distiict The United States 
is ie])rcsented by a consular agent and it is the 
scat of an American mission Mersina is of 
iccent origin, its population is estimated at 
over 15,000, about one-half Christian, of whom 
the Armenians and the Greeks are in the ma- 
jority 

MEBSON, mar'soN', Luc Olivieb (1846- 
1920) A French decorative and historical 
painter, bom in Pans He studied under Chas- 
se\ent and Pils, Mas awarded the Prix de Home 
in 1809, and obtained a gold medal at the Paris 
E\’])<)sition of 1889 His jnctuies, treating his- 
toncal and leligious siihiects, are painted with 
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pital for BuperannuatedpSy™®*^ travelers 

in distress, but is bestP^n as the founder of 
Merton College (qv.)/f®rd, which was com- 
pleted in 1274 This / originally designed, it 
would appear, for secular 

clergy and offered in philosophy, the 


liberal arts, and the 
iheoloqia, as the Ho 


arte, dialectica, et 
[ter chronicles express it. 
It became the mod^^ subsequent foundations 
at both Oxford 

the basis of the system peculiar to 

these two English Jversities 
HEBTON col/®®* oldest college of 

its type in Oxfor®^^ model of all later 
secular colleges iJoth Oxford and Cambridge 
It was fiist found House of the Scholars 

of Merton, in 1^ or 1264, by Walter de Mer- 
ton (qv) endowment consisted 

of his manor estate at JMalden, Sur- 

rey, the incomArom which was to go to the 
support of solars in Oxford, the estate being 
managed by i esident warden and “brethren ” 
By various between 1264 and 1*274 the 

scholars wetj^oved fiom a lented liouse to 
their own ji^erty, Merton Hall, acquired for 
them by tJ-* founder, and were put in charge 
first of a 8>varden, then of the warden himself, 
who had up from Surrey The number of 
scholais, '^o had been originally confined to the 
members the founder’s family, was increased, 
and the ^Hegiate idea of the foundation was 
crystallid in the Statutes of 1274 The addi- 
tion of system of ecclesiastical patronage, the 
arrangeout of the buildings, and the plan, size, 
and be>ty of the chapel, in addition to the 
Bcheme^f the statutes, had great influence on 
later /mndations The college has suffered 
\ anoii changes since its establishment, the last 


m 18? There were, in 1911-12, a warden, 19 
fello\y, 2 honorary fellows, 34 scholais and 
exhih^ou^^Sj 4 lecturers, 2 chaplains, college 
oflic(^^ and, in all, some 150 undergraduates. 
The uildings are among the most interesting in 
Oxfed, being partly of the thirteenth century. 
Her Henrietta Maria occupied the warden’s 
apatments, while Charles I’s court was held at 
OxJrd Again, in 1665, the year of the plague, 
Ch-rles II moved his court hither, and his 
Qetm occupied the lodgings formerly used by 
Hnrietta Maria The chapel, though not com- 
peted, 18 of cathedral size, but lias no tiansepts. 
,.mong the worthies of Merton may he mentioned 
larvev, the demonstrator of the circulation of 
the blood, Bishops Patterson and Jewell, An- 


peculiai, poetic cliaiin, and his drawings have of wh/n was its absoiption of St Alban Hall 

the same delicate, almost tender, quality His “ 

most notable mural paintings are two episodes 
from the life of St Louis, in the Palais de 
tUistice, Pans, and decorations bv him are in 
the Gp^ra Coniique, tlie Hotel de Ville, the 
Soi bonne, and the diurch of St Thomas d’Aquin 
Among Ins other paintings are “St Isidore” and 
‘rhe Annunciation” (1903) He illustrated 
Victor Hugos A ofra Dame de Paris and "works 
by Gautiei, Flaubert, and others 
MEBTHYB TYDFIL, mer'ther tidMl. A 
municipal, parliamentary, and county borough 
in Glamorgansinre, south Wales, surrounded by 
lofty hills and built on the river Tail, about 500 
feet above sea level, 22 miles northwest of 

Cardiff (Map England, C 5) Merthyr Tydfil , r — — 

is the seat of the iron trade of south Wales,' and thonv Wood, Sir Thomas Bodlev, Sir Richard 
contains large collieries, celebrated for the ex- Steele, and Sir H Savile Consult Hastings 
ccllence of steam coal The Dowlais Ironw*orks Raslidall, Vmversities of Europe in the Middle 
have 18 blast furnaces, and Cyfartha works Ages, vol ii, part ii (Oxford, 1895) , and Hender- 
produce steel The town has greatly unproved son, “Merton College,” in University of Oxford 
j 1 , - College Histones (London, 1902). See AIerton, 

Walter de, Oxford I^niversity. 

BEEBU, mci'roo A fabulous mountain in 
Hindu mythology, the abode of the gods. It is 
supposed to stand at the centre of the world, 
and it towers to a height of 80,000 leagues, the 
sun, moon, and stars revolve about its summit 
Regarded as a terrestrial mountain, it would 
seem to have been located somewhere to the 
north of the Himalayas 

MEBTJLO, mSr'oo-lo, Claudio (1533-1604) 
An Italian organist and composer, born at Cor- 
rcggio His real name was Mcrlotti A pupil of 
Girolamo Donati, he began his career as organist 
at Brescia. In 1557 he came to Venice as second 


since 1 S50 ; it has modern churches, a to'wn hall 
public baths, a library, a good water supply, ant 
t>vo profitable sewage farms. It maintains tvo 
19n^^80 990*^^^^^ hospitals Pop., 1901, 69,221, 

BCEBTON, mer'ton, Walter de (^-127'’). 
An English prelate, founder of Merton ColHge, 
Oxford He "was educated in the priory at Mer- 
^n, Surrey, and was ordained to the priesthood 
Henry III raised him in 1261 to tlie lord-chan- 
cellorship, from which office he was deposed in 
1263 by the barons under Simon de Montfort 
He returned to that office in 1272, but in 2274 
resigned to accept an appointment to the see 
of Rochester. He founded at Basingstoke a hos- 
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organist at San succeeded to the 

position of first 1566 ^ and this im- 

portant post he he.for 20 years, when the 
Duke of Parma offe court 

organist. He died ^arma. Not only was 
he one of the greatest g^^j-g h^g instrument, 
but his compositions ft^rgan aie of permanent 
being among th»a^j.ljgg^ specimens of a 
distinct organ style, wh a little later became 
% importent fact m the develojnneiit 

of instrumental music, g vocal compositions 
consist of several books madrigals, motets, 
and masses; his works foj.gan comprise thiee 
books of /^cercari, three orianzoni, and two of 
Toccate. Consult G Gasp^i, Claudio Merulo 
da Correggio (Parma, 190 
3CEBV, region Central Asia now- 

forming a district in the R^mn Transcaspian 
Province, a shoit distance the northeast 
corner of Persia (Map* As Central, J 4). 
its area is estimated at ab<t 49,000 square 
miles. The northern and larg part is a vast 
sandy jilam with very little .station The 
southern part is more ele\ated no watered by 
the Muighab and its tributarit's suinmeis 
are long and hot, and the annual ajira^e tem- 
perature IS from about 57“ F to ?aiiffin<*- 
from — 0 “ F. to 113® F Tlie prce'viation is 
very meagre, especially in the noit\rn part. 
The chief occupation of tlie 3 nhabitan\ m agri- 
culture, which 18 made possible only k irriga- 
tion Unirrigated reoions are utilizeito some 
extent for stock raising by the noma 6 tribes 
Tlie chief centre of agriculture is the asis of 
Merv, to which the name was formerly onfined 
The area of the oasis is about 200l square 
miles, and it contains a large share jf the 
population of tlie district, though there ? a con- 
siderable nomadic population outside th oa‘^is 
The water for irrigation is supplied >7 the 
Murghab and a few of its tributaries Vhcat 
rye, millet, and barley are tlie chief eieals 
raised in the irrigated portions of the teiitory 
Tlie oasis is renowned throughout the Fit for 
its fertility Tlie carpets are regarded su- 
peiior to the Persian, and the manufactuis of 
silver hold high rank. Transportatioi ig 
effected principally by the use of pack aniials 
although the territory is crossed by the Trns- 
caspian RaiKvay line Near the railway .ne 
are the Imperial estates of Murghab, with x- 
tensive irrigation w^orks The population of te 
district is variously estimated from 120,000 o 
240,000, that of the oasis is about 120,000 aif 
IS composed, with the exception of a few Russiai 
Jews and Persians, of Tekke Turkomans, divided 
into a number of clans Tliey all profess Islam. 

The capital of the district, know^n as New 
Merv, is situated on the Murghab and the Trans- 
caspian RaiJw-ay It has a number of schools, 
churches, a meteorological observatory, and some 
trade The population is about 12,000, con- 
msting of Russians, Turkomans, Armenians, 
Persians, and Jew-s About 25 miles east of 
New Merv are the rums of three cities, of which 
one, ^ existing in the time of Strabo, was, ac- 
cording to that historian, of great extent and 
importance 


Merv is a very ancient settlement, its name 
(Mouru) being mentioned in the Zend-Avesta. 
In old traditions it is looked upon as the cradle 
of the human race It once formed a satrapy of 
the Persian Empire An archbishopric of the 
Nestor lan church existed there as early as the 
fifth century. Occupied by the Arabs in the 


seventh century, the city of Merv became the 
capital of Khorasan and a great intellectual 
centre, rising to still greater importance in the 
eleventh century while under the rule of the 
Seljuks The prosperity of Merv came to an 
end with the invasion of the Turkomans about 
the middle of the eleventh century The dis- 
trict was almost entirely depopulated by the 
Munguls under Tulai in 1221 At the end of 
the fourteenth century it fell into the hands of 
Timur, and after a short occupation by the 
I Uzbeks at tlie beginning of the sixteenth century 
W'as taken by the Persians, under whose rule 
it remained until 1787, when it ivas occupied 
and later entirely devastated by the Bokharians 
About the middle of the nineteenth century it 
was invaded by the Tekke Turkomans, w^ho be- 
came the ruling race (1550) In 1884 Merv 
was annexed bv Russia In 1898 a strategical 
railroad from Merv to the frontier of Afghanis- 
tan w^as o])ened up 

MEBWABA. See Ajmebe-Merwara 

llffEUX, nierks, Adauiert (1838-1909). A 
Gorman theologian and Oiientalist Ho was 
born at Bleiclierode, near Xordhauseii, and 
studied at Jena, Marburg, Halle, and Berlin 
From 1865 to 1875 he was professor of Semitic 
philology and tlieology at Jena, 'I ubingen, and 
Giessen In the latter year lie took tlie cliair 
of thookigy at Heidelberg He belongs to tin 
school of liberal theologians, who fully ac- 
knowledge the right of unrestricted criticism of 
the Scriptures Among liis published works 
are. Das Oedtcht roti Htoh (1871) . J>ir saatffU’ 
ntsche Veherseizurq des Hohenhedfs ins Ai ahische 
(1883), ‘‘Historia Artis Grammatute ajiud 
Syros,” in Ahhandlunqcn fur Kunde des Morqen- 
landes (Leipzig, 1889) , Idee vnd (Jrnndhnien 
etner allgcmetnen Oeschichte der MqsUh (1893) , 
Die vier lanunischen Evanoehen nach ihrcm 
iiltesten hekannten Texte (1897-1905) 

JHEBY, ma're', Joseph ( 1798-180()) . A 
French satirical poet, born Jan 21, 1798, in 
Aygdladcs (Bouches-du-Rhone) . In 1824 he 
went to Pans, w’heie he aroused attention 
through a political satire, ha VtlleJaidU', leg 
J^suites (1826), by some Bonajiartist poems, 
and by W'ork on a satirical journal tmesis 
Later he wrote dramas, romances, and novels 
remarkable for their exotic descriptions of lands 
M6ry had never seen Of his once very iiojiuldr 
stories, UH'a (1843) and Kouvclles nouvellcs 
(1853) are sufliciently tjqiical. M^ry died 111 
Paris, June 17, 1806 Consult Claudin, Meryy 
sa vie intime (Paris, 1866). 

MEBYON, mar'yON', Charles (1821-68) A 
French etcher, born in Pans He was educated 
at tlie Naval School in Brest and afteiward 
rose to the position of lieutenant in the navv 
Failing health caused him to resign, and he took 
up etching, which he studied at Paris, achieving 
•ilie highest success in this art Tliough stiong 
md precise, his execution is of rare delicacy and 
Hs art is highly imaginative His fame is 
pisthumous, he lived in poverty and discour- 
agement and died in an insane asylum at Char- 
ert:on. Of his etchings the best known are the 
series of 23 plates, Eaux- fortes sur Pans (1850- 
54), which fairly evoke the spirit of old Pans, 
then rapidly disappearing under the improve- 
ments of Haussmann Consult* Wedinore, 
Meryon and Meryon's Pans (London, 1879) , 
Burty, UQHuvre de Charles Meryon, translated 
by Huish (ib, 1879); Bouvenne, Eotes et Sou- 
venirs sur Charles Meryon (Paris, 1883) ; Loya 
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MEBZ 

Delteil, Peintre-Graveur ilUistrS, vol ii (ib., 
1907) 

MEBZ, John Theodore (1840-1922). An 
English writer on philosophy, born in Man- 
chester and educated in (lormany — at Darm- 
stadt, Giessen, Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Bonn 
He lived in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was 
director in chemical and electrical corporations 
and a member ot the Aimstrong Collcqe of Dur- 
ham Univcisity Meiz received honorary de- 
grees from Durham and Aberdeen for his book 
on Leibnitz (1884), in the “Philosophical 
Classics,” and for his remarkable work entitled 
A Uistoiy of European Thought tn the Nine- 
teenth Centutg (4 vols , 1890-1914, vol. i, 3d 
ed , 1007, ^ol 11 , 2d ed., 1912) 

MEBZIVAN. See Mabsivan. 

MESA, nifi'sa. A Spanish word meaning 
“table” (cf. Latin mensa) and used especially in 
the southwestern United States to designate the 
small, isolated remnants of plateaus, usually ris- 
ing abiuptly from the surrounding plains, which 
are found scattered over the region traversed by 
the Colorado River (Map Colorado, A 2) The 
mesas result from the dissection of a plateau, 
having horizontal strata, but with the uj>per 
layer of more resistant rock tlian the under- 
lying In many cases the capping stratum 
rejiresents ])ortions of an ancient lava flow wdiich 
has been poured over the sedimentary rocks. 
In the process of denudation the underlying 
weaker strata crumble under the weathering 
process, the overlying resistant stratum is thus 
graduallv undermined, and fragments of the 
latter fall down. Thus the face of the mesa is 
generally steep, called an escarpment face, and 
this IS maintained during all the time of the 
process of denudation The name “mesa” is 
generally applied to remnants of plateaus of 
considerable top area, and smaller areas of simi- 
lar form are called buttes The Enchanted Mesa 
and the Mesa Verde are frequently used as types. 

Tlie Enchanted IMesa, called bv the Indians 
Katzimo, is situated near the village of Acoma 
in west central New Mcmco It is a perpendicu- 
lar sandstone rock rising fiom a grass! plain. 
It IS of elongated shape, 20,10 feet long, and 
from 100 to 3,10 feet wide Above a sloping 
talus, 100 to 200 feet in height, towers the per- 
pendicular wall to a height of 430 feet above 
the plain. The summit is nearly level and con- 
sists of a hard rock very much weathered and 
suppoitmg a few stunted cedars The rock is 
held in superstitious awe by the neighboring 
Acoma Indians, and a tradition is current 
among them that their i emote ancestors once 
inhabited the summit. This mesa has been 
described by F W Hodge in “The Enchanted 
Mesa,” in National Geographical Magazine, vol 
viii (1897), pp 273-284, and here he writes 
of the evidences of a former occupation 

The Mesa Verde is situated in the extreme 
southwestern corner of Colorado, on the right 
bank of the Mancos River It is a plateau 1,5 
miles long and 8 miles wide Its talus is 300 to 
500 feet high, above which rises a precipitous 
wall of yellow sandstone 150 to 300 feet farther, 
the top of the mesa being 400 to 800 feet above 
the plain. The area has enough rainfall to 
support a covering of grass and a scattering of 
scrubby cedars and pinons, and from this the 
mesa derives its name (Verde = green) The 
summit is more accessible than that of the 
Enchanted Mesa, being intersected by the numer- 
ous ramifications of a cafion which opens into 


that of the Mancos River. The rock walls of the 
Mesa Verde are interrupted by numerous hori- 
zontal ledges occupied by the ruins of ancient 
cliff dwellings, some in a remarkable state of 
preservation Large numbers of stone imple- 
ments, potsherds, and some mummies have been 
found among the ruins. Consult Atwood, “A 
Geographic Study of Mesa Verde,” in Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers, vol. i 
(1911), p 95. See Cliff Dweller. 

MESA. A town in Maricopa Co., Ariz, 18 
miles by rail southeast of Phoenix, on the Ari- 
zona Eastern Railroad (Map* Arizona, D 4). 
Among the interesting features of the town are 
the public library, the Toltec ruins, government 
expel imental farm. Granite Reef Dam, govern- 
ment power plant, and the splendid public-school 
buildings Mesa is in a rich agricultural, fruit- 
growing, and stock-raising region It has ample 
water power, derived mainly from the Roosevelt 
Dam (qv ) The town was settled in 1879 by 
a colony of Mormons from Salt Lake City and 
other places in LTtah, but is now composed 
mostly of non-^Mormons The water works are 
owned bv the municipality Pop, 1900, 722; 
1910, 1692 

MESAGNE, mfi-sa'nya. A town in the Prov- 
ince of LtK’ce, soutli Ttah, about 10 miles by rail 
southwest of Brindisi It is an ancient town, 
pictui esquely situated in a fertile region, pro- 
ducing oil, wune, giain, and fruit. Pop (com- 
mune), 1901, 12,105, 1911, 13,740. 

MESABGH, mes^u k. A term used in the vas- 
cular anatomy of plants In tlie development 
of a xylem (wood) strand the first elements to 
appear are spiral vessels, and this first group 
of elements is called the protoxylem. If the 
later xylem elements (metaxylem) develop in 
every direction from the protoxylem, so that it 
becomes surrounded by metaxylem, the xylem 
strand is said to be mesarch The coordinate 
terms are exarch and end arch, the former 
indicating that the metaxylem is developed 
centripetally from the protoxylem, and the lat- 
ter that it is developed centrifugally. The 
result 18 that in an exarch strand the proto- 
x>lem is upon its outer edge, in an endarch 
strand the protoxylem is upon its inner edge 
(next to the pith), while in a mesarch strand 
the protoxylem is embedded in metaxylem Ex- 
arch strands are the most primitive, occurring 
in all roots and in the stems of the more primi- 
tive ptcridophytes (as club mosses) ; mesarch 
strands are characteristic of the ferns; while 
seed plants have endarch strands. 

MESA VEBDE. See Mesa. 

MESCAIi. See Agave 

MESCALA, m&s-ka^la, or MEXCALA. A 
river of Mexico, rising in the State of Tlaxcala, 
60 miles east of Mexico City It fiows in a 
general westerly direction for 430 miles and 
empties into the Pacific near Zacatula. It is 
known in its upper course as the Atoyac, and 
in the lower, where it serves as the boundary 
line between the states of Guerrero and Michoa- 
efin, as the Rio de la Balsas The current is 
exceedingly swift, and the river is navigable for 
only a short distance, but it furnishes power to 
a number of textile and other mills 

MESCALEBO, m&'ska-la^r6. A small Atha- 
pascan tribe. They receive their name from 
their use of mescal bread prepared from the 
maguey root by roasting under cover until it 
loftens into a white, sticky, and sweetish mass, 
which is said to be extremely nutritious They 
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formerly ranged over the arid Pecos and Staked 
Plain region of Texas and New Mexico, and 
were constantly at war with the Ute and 
Navaho, while maintaining a precarious friend- 
ship with the Kiowa and Comanche They lived 
entirely by hunting and depredation upon the 
frontier settlements of Texas and Mexico, in 
company with other roving tribes, and were 
distinguished for their warlike and cruel dis- 
position. Their shelters were mere wikiups of 
boiiglis, they planted nothing and went nearly 
naked Since about 1865 they have been con- 
fined upon a reservation in southeastern New 
Mexico Jn 1855 they were estimated at about 
7.50. They number now 424 Consult P E 
(Goddard, Indians of the Southwest (New York, 
11U3). 

MESDAG, mes'dkG, Hendrik Willem (1831- 
1015). An eminent Dutch marine painter He 
was born in Groningen, the son of a banker, and 
until the age of 35 he followed his father’s voca- 
tion Encouraged bv his wife, he then studied 
painting under Roelofs and Alma-Tadema in 
Brussels, and aft<*rward lived at The Hague He 
IS one of the beat of Dutch marine painters. 
Ills style is realistic and simple, and his work is 
characterized by breadth of treatment, fine 
ntmosplienc effects, sober color, and harmony of 
feeling He is preeminently the painter of the 
North Sea His services to modern Dutc*h 
painting are incalculable Possessed of con- 
sider able wealth, he was a liberal patron of his 
less fortunate fellows and devoted his time and 
money to the organization of exhibitions and 
every other means of promoting Dutch art 
His works include “Return of the Fishing 
Boats” (1875), in Tlie Hague Museum, “The 
Shore at Scheveningen,” “A Calm Sea,” and six 
other paintings, including two ])ortraits, in the 
Rilks'iluseum “Summer Evening near Scheven- 
ingen,” in the Berlin Gallerv , “After the Storm,” 
in the Brussels Gallerv He also painted an in- 
teresting panorama of Scheveningen, which, to- 
gether >vith a collection of his own and his wife’s 
work, forms a permanent exhibition at The 
Hague In 1002 he presented to The Hague his 
admirable eollection of paintings, including ex- 
cellent specimens of the Barbizon school and 
modern Dutch jiamting, bronzes, porcelains, and 
rugs, together with the house especially built for 
it Among many other honors Mesdag received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1880 — His 
wife, SiENTJE Mesdag-Vax Houten (1834- 
1000), was also a painter of impressionistic 
tendencies Consult Zileken, Hendrik Willem 
Mesdag (Eng ed , London, 1806), Dutch Pain- 
ters of the Xineteenfh Century, vol ii, edited by 
Rooses (lb , 1808-1001) , Marius, Dutch Painting 
of the Xineteenth Century (Eng trans, ib , 
1008). 

MES'EMBBYA'CEiE (Neo-Lat., from Gk 
fAearju^pla, mesemhria, midday, from geVos, mesos, 
middle -1- ttfiipa, hemera, day, so called because 
the flowers of many species open only during 
midday) A familv of dicotyledonous herbs or 
shrubs, now generally called Aizoaceae. They are 
mostly natives of warm regions and include 
about 24 genera and 500 species. The family be- 
longs to the Centrospermales, an order which be- 
gins with Chenopodiaceae (goosefoot family) and 
culminates in the Caryophyllacese (pink family), 
an order characterized by its conspicuous pen- 
sperm. Mesemhryamthemum is much the largest 
genus of the family, comprising about 300 spe- 
cies, which form a very characteristic feature of 


the flora of South Afnca. Two genera are rep- 
resented in the flora of North America, viz., 
Sesuvium, the sea purslane, two species of which 
occur on sandy beaches and alkaline plains, and 
Mollugo, the carpet weed, which occurs as a 
weed in waste places and cultivated grounds 
throughout North America The leaves of some 
species, wdien burned, yield soda in great abun- 
dance Large quantities of barilla are made from 
them in tlie Canary Islands, in Spam, and in 
Eg>pt The seeds of some, as the ice plant 
{Mesemhryanthemum crystalhnum) , and of Me- 
sembryanthemum aeniculiflorum are ground into 
flour to make bread Mesemhryanthemum geni- 
cuhflorum is used as a potherb in Afnca The 
fruit of Mesemhryanthemum edulc (knowm as 
Hottentot figs) is eaten in Soutli Afnca, and 
that of Mesemhryanthemum cequilaterale (pig’s- 
facc‘s) 111 Australia Mesemhryanthemum anato- 
mieum is called kou bv the Hottentots, wdio beat 
and twust up tlie wliole plant, allow’ it to fer- 
ment, and chew’ it like tobacco When nearly 
fermented it is narcotic and intoxicating Some 
specu's of Mesemhryanthemum are common an- 
nuals in flow’tT gardens 

MESEN, ma'zyen A river in Russia. See 
Mezex 

MESEN^TEBpN. See Atimlntary System 

MES'ENTEBY and its Diseases The mes- 
entery deri\e& its name from hemg connected to 
the middle portion (Gk. pbiaop) of the small 
intestine {iprepop) It is a broad fold of peri- 
toneum (tile great serous membrane of the abdo- 
men) siiirounding the leiuniim and ihmm and 
attached posteriorly to the vertebral column Its 
breadth hetw’e(*n the intestinal and vertebral 
borders is about 4 inches, its attachment to the 
Vertebral cfduuin is about 0 inches in hmgth, and 
its intestinal lioider extends from the duodimiiin 
to the end of the small intestine It serves to 
retain the small intestines in their place, while 
at the same time it allows the necessary amount 
of movement, and it contains betw’een it^ laycus 
the mesenteric vessels, the lacteal vessels, and 
mesenteric glands These lympli glands aie 100 
to 150 in number and are about the size of an 
almond They elaborate the contents of tlie 
lacteals, the cIiaIc lieing more abundant in 
fibrin and corpuscles after it has passed through 
them. The most important affection of these* or- 
gans is their tubercular degeneration, wdiuh 
gives rise to tabes mesenteriea, a disease moat 
common in childhood, hut confined to no period 
of life. It may be associated with tubercular in- 
fection of other parts of the body, such as pul- 
monary consumption, tubercular peritonitis, or 
caries of the spine , but sometimes the mesenteric 
glands aie exclusively aflectid. The leading 
symptoms are loss of color and flesh, diarrhma, 
and occasional vomiting, pain in the region of the 
navel, inci eased by pressure, tumefaction and 
hardness of the abdomen, wuth general emacia- 
tion The enlarged glands can sometimes be de- 
tected by careful palpation, especially in ad- 
vanced cases and when the peritoneum is also in- 
volved. The progress of the disease is generally 
slow 

The treatment mainlv consists in the adminis- 
tration of cod-liver oil, tonics, and laxatives 
When the disease has advanced to a considerable 
extent, medicines are of little use, except to 
palliate some of the more urgent symptoms. 

Independently of the disease that has just 
been noticed, inflammation of these glands is by 
no means uncommon when the mucous membrane 
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of the small intestine is ulcerated, as, e.g, in 
typhoid or enteric fever. 

The mesentery may be the site of hemorrhages, 
as in aneurism or some infectious diseases, as 
smallpox; of embolism or thrombosis, of cysts 
or of tumors See also Peritonitis 

MESGOI7AT, Tboilus de. See Roche, 
Troilus de Mesgouat. 

MESHA, me'sha (Heb. MSsha^). King of 
Moab during the reigns of Ahab and his sons, 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, kings of Israel (2 
Kings 111 4, 5 ) According to his inscription, 
found at Dhiban, Mesha shook off the yoke of 
Israel and freed himself from the heavy tribute 
imposed upon him in the middle of the reign of 
Ahab, and this is regarded by many historians 
as more correct than the statement in 2 Kings 
iii 5 that the revolt took place after the death 
of Ahab Subsequently, however, Jehoram se- 
cured the aid of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, 
his father’s ally, or vassal, and the united armies 
of the two kings weie joined by the forces of 
the King of Edom. The Moabites were defeated, 
and the King took refuge in Kir-hareseth, his 
last stronghold (2 Kings iii. 6-25.) Having 
in \ain attempted to force his way thiough the 
besieging army, he withdrew to the wall of the 
city, and in the sight of the allied host offered 
up his first-born son and successor as a propitia- 
tory sacrifice to Chemosh, the national god of 
the Moabites. The biblical narrative suggests 
(ih., 20-27), though in a vague wav, that Che- 
mosh turned to the succor of Mesha , at all ei ents 
the Moabites remained masters of the situation, 
and the attempt to reduce them to subjection 
failed, though their land suffered much in the 
struggle. Tlie famous inscription of Mesha seems 
to come from the period after the death of Ahab 
(c851 BC ) and before the invasion of the al- 
lied kings f c 849 b r ) See Moabite Stone 

MESHHED, mesl/ed, or MESHED. Capital 
of the Province of Khorasan, Persia, situated 
3800 feet above the sea, in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the country, 460 miles east of 
Teheran (Map: Persia, J 4). The city is sur- 
rounded by a mud w-all It owes its chief im- 
portance to the fact that it contains the tomb 
of the Imam Riza, a descendant of Ah, the 
founder of the Shiites The tomb is contained 
in a mosque which is one of the most mag- 
nificent buildings in the East, richly ornamented 
with gold, silver, and marble It is visited an- 
nually by more than 100,000 pilgrims. The 
shiin'e with adjacent territory is sanctuary for 
criminals. The city is also the centre of several 
important caravan routes and had a very ex- 
tensive transit trade with India and Central 
Asia, which, however, has greatly decreased since 
the completion of the Russian railroad from the 
Caspian Sea to Samarkand and the adoption of 
adverse customs regulations by the Russian au- 
thorities The town still manufactures and ex- 
ports fine Bilks, carpets, shawls, and sword 
blades Pop., about 60,000. 

MESHHED-HOSEIN, m^shM hd-sfin^ A 
town of Asiatic Turkey. See Kekbela. 

MES^MEB, Franz, or Friedrich-Anton 
(1733-1815). A physician and founder of the 
doctrine of animal magnetism, or mesmerism 
(qv ), born at Iznang on Lake Constance He 
studied theology at Ingolstadt and medicine at 
Vienna, where he took his degree in 1766. About 
1772 he began, along with Father Hell, to in- 
vestigate the curative powers of the magnet, and 
was led to adopt the opinion that there exists a 


power similar to magnetism, which exercises an 
extraordinary influence on the human body This 
he called animal magnetism, and published an ac- 
count of his discovery and of its medicinal value 
in 1775. Honors were conferred upon him in 
Germany. In 1778 he went to Pans, where he 
attracted much attention and made a fortune by 
his famous magnetic cures His system obtained 
the support of members of the medical profession 
as well as of others, but he refused an offer of an 
annual pension of 20,000 livres (about $4000) 
to reveal his secret, and this, combined with 
other circumstances, gave rise to suspicion and 
induced the go\ernmcnt to appoint a commission, 
composed of phvsicians and scientists, whose re- 
port was unfavorable to him He now fell into 
disrepute, and after a visit to England retired to 
Meersburg, where he spent the rest of his life 
in obscurity 

MES^MEBISM. Tlie name of the process by 
which, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
Franz Mesmer (qv ), promulgator of the doc- 
trine of animal magnetism, induced the so-called 
mesmeiic trance or sleep Since Mesmer ’s day 
the subiect has been transferred from the domain 
of chailatanism to that of scientific research. 
The mesmeric trance is identical with the condi- 
tion known to-dav as induced somnambulism, or 
hypnotism, or the hyjinotic state, it has pre- 
sented to the obseiver many highly interesting 
phenomena In peisoiis who are favorably dis- 
posed for passing into the hypnotic state the 
condition is easily induced by weak, long-con- 
tinued, and uniform stimulation of the nerves 
either of sight, of touch, or of hearing. This 
state is, on the contrarv, almost always easily 
capable of being brought to a close by some 
strong or suddenly vaiying stimulation of the 
same nerves ^ 

The scientific study of the phenomena presented 
by hypnotized persons is of great interest and 
has a definite though very limited sphere of use- 
fulness in the cure of mental and functional dis- 
orders. Actual harm may result from the prac- 
tice of hypnotism upon some nervous and im- 
pressionable persons ^loreovcr, the number of 
those susceptible to its influence is so small that 
its general use is impossible For obvious rea- 
sons, women should never be hv]motized without 
reliable witnesses, and the public use of hypno- 
tism can only appeal to the morbid Hypnotism 
tends to destroy self-reliance and to make pa- 
tients imaginative, weak-minded, and neuras- 
thenic. Suggestion ( q v ) is a mighty aid to the 
physician, and without producing hypnosis, posi- 
tive and intelligent assertion can accomplish all 
that IS likely to be done by hypnotism short of 
the somnambulistic stage A fair realization of 
the part suggestion plays in therapeutics is one 
of the recent achievements of the most progres- 
sive medical minds See Hypnotism. Mental 
Science; Psychotherapy, Somnambulism; 
Spiritualism, Suggestion. 

MESNE (men) LOBD. In English law, a 
landlord of whom lands are held in fee who is 
himself tenant in fee to some superior lord. The 
lord of a manor containing freehold lands which 
are held of him in fee, and who in his turn holds 
his lands of the crown, answers that description 
at the present time, the superior lord, in this 
case the King, being the lord paramount. See 
Fee; Feudalism; Tenure. 

MESNE PBOCESS. All writs, process, or 
orders made or issued in an action between its 
commencement by original writ, summons, or 
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othsr primary process and the final process by 
which the judgment of the court is enforc^ 
This term is not employed under modern practice 
acts in the United States, but is still employed 
in the “common-law States” and in England. In 
the “code states” such process is now included in 
that covered by the term “interlocutory order, 
judgment, or decree” See Execution; Judg- 
ment, Summons, Writ 

MESNE PBOFITS. The reasonable value 
of the use and occupation of real property dur- 
ing the period in which a trespasser remains in 
possession, and which may be recovered by the 
true owner as an incident to his judgment in 
ejectment. The mesne profits cover the revenue 
derived by the tiespasser from the land during 
the period of his wrongful possession, including 
tlie value of crops gathered, timber cut, etc , as 
well as the rent received by him In the ordi- 
nary case the mesne profits are estimated by 
taking the fair and reasonable net rental value 
of the premises between the original entry by the 
trespasser and the restoration of the owner in 
possession and deducting therefrom all reason- 
able and necessary expenses for repairs and im- 
provements incurred by the trespasser and the 
amount of any taxes or assessments paid by him 
See Damages, E.tectment 

MES'OHIP'PUS (Neo-l.at., from Gk tUaoi, 
mesos, middle -}- tirTros, hippoSj horse). A name 
sometimes applied to one of the fossil horses of 
Miocene ag(' See Horse, Fossil. 

MESOINOSITE. See 1 nosite. 

MES^OLITE (from Gk. fUffoSy mesosy middle 
-f \l$osy hthos, stone). A hydrated sodnim- 
calcium-aluminium silicate that is intermediate 
in composition between natrolite and scolecite 
and apparently crystallizes in the tnclinic sys- 
tem It occurs crystallized, in fibrous masses, 
and sometimes massive, with a vitreous lustre, 
and in color is white or of light aliades of gray 
or yellow Mesolite is found in amygdaloid and 
other volcanic rocks, especially in Iceland, Scot- 
land, in Pennsylvania and Colorado in the United 
States, and in Nova Scotia 

MESOLONGHI, ni^s'o-lon'gS. A town of 
Greece See Missolonght 

MESONERO Y ROMANOS, nia's 6 -nri'r 6 ^ 
ro-ina'nos, Ram6n de (1803-82). A Spanibh 
essayist, born at Madrid. He entered first upon 
a mercantile career and while thus engaged he 
collected the material for his Manual dc Madrid 
As a journalist, he collaborated on the Cartas 
EspaiiolaSy and in 1836 he established the Serna- 
nano Pintoresao Espanol, which he continued to 
direct until 1842 The best of his essays are to 
be found in the volumes entitled Esccnas matri- 
tenses (2 vols , 1836) and Memonas de un 
setmton (1880). Those contained in the former 
collection give faithful pictures of older Madrid, 
and therefore have a decided antiquarian value, 
those included in the Memonas present much 
matter that is now very useful to an under- 
standing of the political, social, and literary as- 
pects of the time. Consult- the edition of his 
Ohras complctas (8 vols, Madrid, 1881), Tra- 
hajos no coleccionados (2 vols, ib., 1903, 1905) , 
and a good bibliographical note in G. T Northup, 
Selections from Mesonero Romanos (New York, 
1913) 

MES^ONYX (Neo-Lat,, from Gk. piaoiy mesoSy 
middle + onyx, nail) A fossil creodont 

mammal found in the fresh-water Eocene for- 
mations of Wyoming and New Mexico A com- 
plete skeleton has been mounted in the museum 


of Princeton University It shows the animal 
to have had a Ip’-ge head, with strong jaws and 
stout teeth which were able to crush bones The 
body is more bulky in front and smafler and 
weaker behind, with a remarkably long and pow- 
erful tail It resembled in some superficial re- 
spects the modern Tasmanian wolf 

MESOPH'ILOTTS PLANT (from Gk geVos, 
mesoSy middle + <f>i\os, philosy dear, from tpiKeie, 
philem, to love) An objectionable term for 
plants which grow in intermediate conditions 
“Mesophytic” is preferable See Mesophyte 

MES^OPHYLL (from Gk fiiffos, mesos, middle 
+ (f>^\\ov, phyllony leaf) The characteristic 
tissue of a foliage leaf, including all of the 
tissues of a leaf excepting the epidermis and the 
veins The mesophyll cells contain chloroplasts, 
and therefore arc the cells of the leaf ensraged 
in the manufacture of carbohydrates In leaves 
of ordinary exposure the mesophvll is dilFereii- 
tiated into two regions ( 1 ) palisade tissue, 
which develops on tlie upper side of tlie leaf and 
consists of elongated cells standing chise to- 
gether and with their long axes at riglit angles 
to tlie plan of the leaf, and ( 2 ) apong\' tissue, 
which IS developed on the lower side of the leaf 
and consists of cells loosely arranged, so as to 
leave a labyrinth of intercellular spaces In 
some cases groups of mesophyll cells niav become 
water-storage tissue, in which case they mav lose 
the green pigment A general term, applied to 
all green tissue, whether in the foliage leaf or 
elsewhere, is chlorenchvma (q v ). In the foliage 
leaf chlorenchvma and mesophyll are usually 
synonymous, but the former is the name of a 
distinct tissue, while the latter is a name of 
position and may include more than one tissue. 
See Leaf 

MES'OPHYTE (from Gk /tt^o-os, wcaos, middle 
4- <l>vr6vy plivtony growth, plant) A name given 
to plants which grow naturally in conditions of 
intermediate soil moisture The term is thus in 
contrast vith hydrophyte and xerophvte (qqv ). 
To this group belong the most common plants of 
the forest and grass lands of equable climates 
Cultivated areas with very f(*w exceptions arc 
mesophvtic Hydrophytes and xerophytes, then, 
may thus be regarded as extremes, the one 
adapted to an extreme of moisture, the other 
of dryness On account of the almost uniformly 
favorable conditions mesophytes are able to sur- 
vive without any striking adaptations such as 
are to be found among xerophytes and hydro- 
phytes However, with the exception of a few re- 
markably plastic hydrophytes, they exhibit maxi- 
mum plasticity It is perhaps not surprising 
that plasticity is found developed to a high de- 
gree among them, the sequence of periods of ex- 
treme moisture or extreme dryness tending to 
rigidity of structures 'I'he vegetation of meso- 
phytic areas is much more dense than that in 
xerophvtic or even in hvdrophytic regions, and 
there is a far greater wealth of species. The 
struggle for existence is thus more keen, and 
fewer representatives of the vaiioiis species may 
be found, while a xerophytic or hydrophytic plant 
society may often be characterized bv the domi- 
nance of one or two species. Tlie keen competi- 
tion which exists in mesophytic regions may per- 
haps account for the survival of forms with a 
high degree of plasticity. The various meso- 
phytic societies are treated under the following 
heads- Forest, Meadow, Pasture, Prairie 

MES'OFOTA^MIA ( Lat , from Gk. fieaovo- 
rafila, sc 7 ^, gc, country, country between the 
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rivers, from fiitros, mesos, middle -)~ irora/i^s, 
potamos, river). In the widest sense, all the 
country between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
from Armenia ^ the Persian Gulf, in a nar- 
rower and proper usage, the northern 

part of this tJrhitory, called to-day by the Arab 
name El Jezirah (the island peninsula), the 
southern portion (Babylonia) being known as 
Irak Arabi In the Old* Testament this territory 
is called Aram Naharayim (the Aram of the 
two rivers) and Padan Aram (the plain of 
Aram) The name, in the form Nahrina, is 
found in Egyptian inscriptions and in the 
Amarna letters Concerning the earliest history 
of Mesopotamia cuneiform descriptions have as 
yet given no information If Uspia and Kikia of 
Asur were Hittites (see Assyria), it is possible 
that this Asianic people invaded Mesopotamia be- 
fore the Assyrians carried their arms through 
the country into Cappadocia in the twenty-third 
century b c I’he Hittites, who in 1032 b c over- 
threw the first djmasty of Babylon (see Baby- 
LOYTA ) , are likely to have establislied themselves 
in Mesopotamia In tlie fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the ruling power was the Mitannians 
(qv ). Samsi Adad TI (c 1870-1840) had al- 
ready built a temple to Dagan in Tirka, south 
of the Khabur. After the decline of the Mitan- 
nian power Shalmaneser I (c 1320-1200) con- 
quered northern Mesopotamia, and in the treaty 
hety een tlie Hittite King Dudhalia and the Amo- 
nte Benteshina Assyria appears as suzeiain in 
]M(*sopotamia Soon after this Aramapan tribes 
se(»m to have settled in the land, and strong 
kingdoms like the Bit Adini established them- 
selves until Shaliiianeser HI (860-825) and his 
successors made themselves masters of Mesopo- 
tamia The most important city in the Assyrian 
period y as Haran In the division between Media 
and Chaldnpa after the fall of Assyria in 606 
I^Iesopotamia fell to the lattc'r In 538 it passed 
under Persian rule, and later belonged succes- 
sively to the Seleucid and Arsacid empires The 
chief cities of this ])eriod wore Edessa and Harran 
(See Edessa, Osrticeye ) The Romans made it 
a jirovince In 363 Jovian surrendered most of it 
to Persia. In the seventh century it came into 
the hands of the caliphs After 1055 much of 
the land was ruled by petty Seliukian sultans. 
These were in turn conquered by the ^Mongols, 
who raptured Bagdad in 1258 Tlie Osmanlis 
began their conquest early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in 1638 the land passed completely 
into their power. At present the population is 
mainly Arab, most of the tribes are as inde- 
pendent of the Turkish go\ eminent as their 
brethren in central Arabia, though the country 
is nominally divided between several Turkish 
vilayets. There are a few Kurds in the north 
and a small number of Armenian and Syrian 
Christians. The land is hilly in the north, but 
low and sandy to the south After the Euphrates 
and Tigris, the chief rivers are the Khabur, 
Jaghjagha, and Belikh Bitumen is common and 
a few petroleum wells are found The moat im- 
portant towns are Urfa, Mardin, Nesibin, Mosul, 
El Deir, and Rakka In early times, when a 
good irrigation system was maintained, the land 
was fertile, populous, and the home of an ad- 
vanced civilization Owing to its situation, it 
was open to influences from both the east and the 
west, from Babylonia and Asia Minor Perhaps 
its most prosperous time was under Assyrian 
and Babylonian rule, but in the early Christian 
centuries it contained important cities, such as 
VoL. XV.— 30 


Edessa and Nisibis. To-day it is desert except 
along the banks of the natural watercourses. 

Bibliography. Oppert, E(cpMttion soienti- 
fique en M^sopotamie (Paris, 1856-69) ; Lady 
Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tnhea of the Euphrates 
(London, 1880) , Eduard Sachaii, Reise %n Syrten 
und Mesopotamia (Leipzig, 1883) ; Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer ssum persischen Golf (Berlin, 
1899) , Guy Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905) ; Louis Mas- 
signon, “Mission en Mesopotamie, 1907-08” in 
Institut francais d*arch4ologie orientale du 
Caire, Mdmoircs, vols. xxviii, xxxi (Cairo, 1910- 
12) , E B. Soane, To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
in Disguise (London, 1912), containing a bibli- 
ography See Assyria; Babylonia, where the 
works dealing with the earlier history will be 
lound 

MES'OZO^A (Neo-Lat. nom pi , from Gk 
fiiaoi, mesos^ middle zoon, animal). 

A group of animals regarded as intermediate 
between the Protozoa and Metazoa. The name 
was proposed in 1876 by E van Beneden for a 
group of filiform bodies living in the liquid 
bathing the “spongj’ bodies” or venous append- 
ages (kidneys) of cephalopods They resemble 
Infusoria, but are two-layered and pass in their 
development tii rough a gastrula stage They 
were named Dicyema by Kolliker, "who, with 
others, considered them as parasitic worms 
Van Beneden regarded these forms as constitut- 
ing the type of a distinct branch or phylum of 
tlie animal kingdom These mesozoans are rep- 
resented by two t\pes of individuals, differing 
externally, one (nematogene) jiroducing vermi- 
form embryos, the other form ( rhombogeiie ) in- 
fusoriform (but many-cclled) voung. Packard 
suggested that Dicyema and allies may be de- 
generate parasitic platvhelminths derived origi- 
nally from some low cestode or trematode worm 
Parker and Haswell (1897) treat of them in an 
appendix to the Cielenterata and state that it has 
been proposed to call them the Planuloidea, from 
the resemblance which they bear to the planula 
larva of the cnclenterates Sedgwick {Text-Book 
of Zoology^ 1898) is inclined to regard them as 
allied to the Trematoda, to the niiracidium larva 
to which he asseits “they do present some con- 
siderable resemblance ” Consult E R. Lankester 
(ed ), \ Treatise on Zoology j part iv (New 

York, 1903) 

MES'OZO^C EBA. One of the main dni- 
sions of geologic time, following the Paleozoic 
eia and pieceding the Cenozoic era. It is subdi- 
vided into the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
periods See Geology. 

MESPELBBONN, Julius Eciiter von See 
JuLii\s Echtfts ion Mespelbronn 

MESQUITE (m(4s-ke't&) GRASS (Sp mez- 
qintc: prohablv of Mexican origin). A name ap- 
plied to a number of low-growing tufted grasses 
that occur in greater or loss abundance upon the 
extensive ranges of the western and southwestern 
parts of the llnited States Species of Aristida 
and Boutelona are among the mosquito grasses, 
Boiitelona ohqostachya and Boutelona eurtipen- 
dula being the best known Curly mesquite is 
Eli ana eenchroides. It forma a dense sward 
with leafy stems a few inches to a foot high It 
matures standing, as do the other species, and 
is excellent fodder until rotted by tlie winter 
rains. While valuable for grazing, it is too low 
growing to be cut for hay 

MESQUITE TREE {Prosopis julifiora). A 
shrub or tree belonging to the family Legumi- 
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110886, found from central Texas to eastern Cali- 
fornia, and southward through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America to Chile and Argentina, and also 
in Jamaica. It is also known as honey locust, 
honey pod, algaroba, and has been introduced in 
the Hawaiian Islands, where it is highly prized 
for its timber, shade, and for its pods, which 
are an important stock food. In the United 
States the tree attains its best development in 
the valleys of western Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona." In some places it is the only tree 
According to some botanists the shrubby form is 
the species while to the laiger tree of Arizona and 
Sonora the name Prosopis juh flora vcluUna is 
given There is some doubt regarding the spe- 
cific identity of the Hawaiian tree. According to 
its surroundings, the mesquite varies from a 
straggling, spiny slirub to a widely branched 
tree 50 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, the 
latter size being attained in rich valleys where 
water is available to the deeply penetrating 
roots. When once established it withstands ex- 
treme heat and di ought The wood is exceed- 
ingly durable and is much used for posts, house 
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foundations, and similar structures, as well as 
for fuel. The leaves, which are eaten by stock, 
liave about the same composition as alfalfa hay. 
The pods, which grow in clusters of from 2 to 
10 and are from 4 to 8 inches long, are slender, 
white or yellow, contain a number of small hard 
seeds, and are rich in sugar, on Avhicli account 
they are eagerly eaten by cattle, horses, and 
mules. When eaten without preparation much 
of the nutritive value is lost, since the seeds arc 
voided w’^ithout being digested, but when gath- 
ered, dried, and ground their value is greatly in- 
creased, since the nitrogenous beans are saved. 
Two forms of gum are produced by the mesquite 
tree. One, resembling gum arabic, exudes as 
small clear or amber-colored drops from the 
trunks. It makes an excellent mucilage, and 
has been employed in laundries and for confec- 
tionery. The other, obtained from wounds in the 
trunks, occurs in black, brittle, larger masses. 
It contains as much as 20 per cent of tannin, 
and with some form of iron is used by the Mexi- 
cans as a black dyestuff. During the flowering 
period, which lasts for about two months, the 
trees are visited by bees for the abundant nectar, 
which makes a clear honey of very agreeable 


flavor. Mexicans make a cathartic by pounding 
the inner bark in water and adding salt to the 
mixture. A second species, Prosopis puhescens, 
is known as the screw bean or curly mesquite 
It 18 a shrub or small tree growing in situations 
similar to the previous one Its pods are spirally 
curled into close rigid cylinders The uses of 
this species are very similar to those described 
above 

MESS (OF. meSy Fr. metSy dish (of food). 
It messOy messay course at table, from Lat. mis~ 
suSy p.p of mittcfCy to send) A military and 
naval term oiiginally signifying a dish or por- 
tion of food, but now used in the sense of a 
number or association of officers or men taking 
their meals together. The officers’ mess or messes 
at an aimy post in the United States army are 
established and have quarters assigned for such 
purpose, under tlie supervision of the command- 
ing oflicer In campaign company officers usiiallv 
mess with their organizations. Battalion offi- 
cers mess with the companies or provide their 
own The regimental commander and his staff 
form one mess 01 may mess with the band To 
reduce transportation the superior coiiiniander 
may require all officers to mess witli organiza- 
tions Whenever possible the enlisted men mess 
together by compan^ies, under the su])ervision of 
the captain An oflicer appointed by the jiost 
commander has charge of the ‘*generai mess*' for 
enlisted men vvlien suih a mess is authorized 
and created })V' combining sev^eral companies 
In campaign enlisted men mess bv companv when 
possilile Often it is necessary to mess in sijuads 
or have individual cooking 

The svstem of messing, as regards the soldier, 
is ]>racti(all> the same througiiout Kuiope, vary- 
ing in comfort and food according to tlie country 
and armv oiganization 

On ])oard ship tlie admiral messes alone or 
with the captain, if agreeable to both The w aid- 
room mess includes all ward-room ofliceis The 
junior officers (ensigns, if not in the ward room, 
naval cadets, pav clerks, etc ) liave a sejmiatc* 
mess loom, as hav’e also the warrant olbcers 
(boatswains, gunners, carpemters. warrant ma- 
chinists, phaim.iciRts) . The enlisted force in 
most ships forms the “general mess ” Tin* men 
are divicled into convenient units or menses, ac- 
cording to the size of the tables, the cliief jiettv 
officers and those of the first class liave their 
<iW'n tables, and w^her possible are granted spe- 
cial privileges in their messing arrangements In 
ships on board which the “general mess" system 
has not b(*en establishi^d the crew is divided into 
several messes, according to the number 

To each officers’ mess in the navy are allotted 
a cook, stew^ard, and servants, the nurabei of the 
latter depending upon the numbci of ofliceis in 
the mess Tlie servants (or mess attendants, as 
they are called) are not merely w’aiters and 
personal attendants, but in action they are am- 
munition passers 

MESS A DI VOCE, m^s^sa d^ vO'chfi, (It, 
setting of the voice) A term used in the art of 
singing, meaning the gradual swrelling and again 
diminishing of the sound of the voice on a note 
of long duration 

MESSAGEB, mS's&'zhfi,', A79db£ Chabt^es 
(1853- ) A French composer and conduc- 

tor, born at Montlugon. He began his musical 
studies at the Ecole Niedermeyer in Pans and 
completed his training under Saint-Saens. In 
1876 he won the prize offered by the Soci4td des 
Compositeurs Franciais for the best symphony. 
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For a number of years he was organist at St. 
PauFs in Paris, until the success of some lighter 
operas secured him the position of conductor at 
the Op4ra Comique in 1898. From 1901 to 1907 
he was the artistic director at Covent Garden. 
In 1907 he was appointed first conductor at the 
Grand Opera in Pans, and at the same time 
joint director with Broussan He resigned the 
directorship in 1914, but continued as conductor. 
He directed the first Pans performance of Parsv- 
fal In 1908 he succeeded Marty as conductor of 
the Concerts du Conservatoire. His compositions 
(almost exclusively operas) include La fauvette 
du temple ( 1880 ), La hasochc (1890), Mme 
Chi'ifsantheme (1893) , Le Chevalier d’llarmental 
(1890), Les pctitcs JUichus (1897), Vcromque 
(1898), Lc 8 dragons de lhmp4tatr%ce (1905), 
Fortumo ( 1907 ) , Beatrice ( 1914 ) . 

MESSA^LA COBVI'NUS, Marcus Valerius 
(c 70 B c -c 1 B (’ ) A Roman soldier, orator, 
and patron of letters He was educated in part 
at Athens, and, having returned to Rome after 
C\i‘sai s assassination and ])i e\ lous to the forma- 
tion of the second ti lunu irate, became a member 
of the Senatorial party He was third in com- 
mand of the Republnaii army at Philippi, and 
stoinied the camp of Octavius, whom he almost 
captuied Having escaped, with a faiily well 
organized force, to tlie island of Thasos, he later 
a(cept(‘d terms from Antony, against whom, 
hou(*\er, at Aitiuin, he brillianth commanded 
tiie ct*ntie of Octavius’ fleet, and i\hose abrogated 
consulship lie fillt*d (31 nc). Appointed pro- 
consul of A(|Uitania, lie complected the reduction 
of that ])roMnce and iecei\c*d a triumph He was 
also at one time a prefect in Asia Minor, and be- 
caim* a special member of the College of Augurs 
He was reckoned, with Gams Asinius Pollio, the 
last oiator of the old school He w^as a liberal 
jiatioii of men of letters, of a group distinct 
from that winch gathc*ic‘d under the ausjnces of 
Ma'cvnas. Consult Wiese, T)c Con ini \ ita ct 
t<tudns Doetnmr (Berlin, 1829), and the article 
“Valenus, -13,” in Friedrich Lubker, Beallextixon 
drs hiassischcn Altcrtums ( 8 th cd , Leipzig, 
1914) 

MESSALIANS. See ]Mass.\li\^’S 

MES'SALPNA, Vai.eri\. The most infa- 
mous woman in the annals of the Roman Empire 
She was the daughter of M Valerius Messala 
Baibatus, and third wnfe of the Empeior Clau- 
dius, W'hom she niaiiic>d before his accession in 
41 a D (See C’i.AUi)ius I ) Taking ad^antage of 
the weakness and stupidity of the Emperor, she 
indulged in the most w^anton and ilagiant atroci- 
ties, both moral and political If we are to 
judge by the Roman historians, her chaiacter 
w’as unspeakably mIc, and her boundless ambi- 
tion could be satisfied only wuth the destruction 
of all who secnnc'd to thw^art her plans The best 
blood of Rome flowed at her pleasure. She re- 
tained her influence over the Emperor, who re- 
maincHl unaw^are of her infidelities, but wdien, 
during a short absence of Claudius from Rome, 
she actually committed the folly of going through 
the forms of a public marriage w’lth C Silius, 
W'hom she had compelled to divorce his wufe, the 
affair was brought to the Emperor’s attention 
by the freedman Narcissus, and Claudius reluc- 
tantly gave orders for her death She was 
killed by a tribune of the guards, 48 a.d. Con- 
sult. Stahr, Romische Kaiserfrauen (Berlin, 
I 860 ) ; Tacitus, Annales, xi, 1-38, Juretial, vi, 
115— 13 d y x, 333, XIV, 331^ J. B. M!ayor on 
Juvenal at the places cited. 


MESSANA. See Messina. 

MESSA^IA (Lat., from Gk. ^easavla). The 
name applied by the Greeks to Calabria (in the 
classical sense), a peninsula in the southeastern 
part of Italy, extending from Tarentum to the 
lapygian Promontory The chief towns were 
Kudiae, where Ennius (qv.) was born, Brundis- 
ium (sec Brindisi), Una, and Uzentum. The 
Mcssapii, inhabitants of this part of the coun- 
try, were known also as the lapyges, or lapygii. 
Their language survives in some inscriptions, 
about 50 or 60 in number, consisting mostly of 
proper names. On these consult Theodor 
Mommsen, Die Unteritahschen Dialcktc (1850) ; 
A Torp, Indogermamsche Forschungen, vol v 
(1895), R S Conway, The Italic Dialects (2 
vols, Cambridge, 1897), I P Droop, Annual 
of the British Hchool at Athens, vol xii (Athens, 
1905-06). 

MESSENE, mes-se'ng (Lat, from Gk Mc<r- 
arfpri). The capital of Messenia, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, founded by Epaminondas (309 BC ) (Map: 
Greece, Ancient, B 3) It lay at the foot of 
Mount Ithome, surrounded bv a stone wall 5 V 2 
miles long and of great strength Tins w'all is 
still w'ell preserved in places, especially at the 
Arcadian Gate, W’hich is an t*xce])tionally fine 
example of Greek fortification The stadium, 
theatre, and other ruins can be easilv traced, and 
excavations in 1895 l)v the Greek Archapological 
Society brought to light a fine colonnade and 
other remains of the ancient agora 

The tow'n w'as settled by the descendants of 
the ancient Messenians (see 3iIessenia), wdiom 
Epaminondas invited to return, and w’as there- 
fore the hereditary enemy of Sparta, contrib- 
uting not a little to the continual internecine 
strife w'hich maiks the history of the Pelopon- 
nesus from the middle of the fourth century b c 
to the Roman conquest Tlie modern Messene, 
01 Nisi, is some distance from the ancient site, 
whuh IS partly occupied by the little village of 
Mavromati. Consult K Baedeker, Greece, pp 
410-412, W’lth plan (4th Eng ed., Leipzig, 
1909). 

MESSENIA ( Lat , from Gk ^Uvartpia ) . A 
distiict in the southwest part of the Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded on the east by Laconia, on the 
north by Arcadia and Elis, and on the south 
and west by the sea (Map Greece, Ancient, 
B 3) It consisted of extensive plains, w'atered 
by the Pamisus and other streams These plains 
A^cie famous for their fertility, and particularly 
for their wheat liar\ests At an early period, 
after tlie Done conquest (see Dorians), it rose 
to power and opulence Its chief cities w’ere 
Methone and Pylos In late times Messene w’as 
the capital Messenia is chiefly noted for its tw’o 
w'ars w'lth Sparta, know'n as the Me'>senian wais, 
the first of w’hich seems to have occurred in the 
eighth century b c , the second (of wdiich Aiistom- 
enes is represented as the hero) in the second 
half of the seventh century b c , though the au- 
thorities on W’hich our accounts of both wars rest 
are far from satisfactory. In both instances 
the Messenians w'ere defeated, and after the 
second war a part of the population emigrated 
to Sicily The peopling of Messana (see Mes- 
sina) was much later. The remainder of the 
inhabitants w'ere reduced to the position of 
helots A revolt of the latter, who fortified 
themselves on Mount Ithome and held out for 
10 years, is known as the Third Messenian War 
(464-455 B.C.). The invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus by Epaminondas in 370-369 led to the 
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Mazdayasnian thought is doubtful, in its later 
development it may have borrowed some features 
from the Saoshyant (q.v.) This Persian Mes- 
siah has no political character He was expected 
to raise the dead and to renew the world 
{Tashtj XIX, 92 et seq.) The Messianic idea 
seems to have had little hold upon the Alexan- 
drian Jews It 18 not certain that the transla- 
tors of Isa. IX 5 and Ps. cx. 3 had the Messiah 
in mind, in Num. xxiv. 7 the Davidic house is 
meant, and the rendering of Gen. xlix 10, “he 
is the expectation of the nations,” is not likely 
to be oiiginal. It is doubtful whether Sibylline 
Oracles, iii, 46-02, 75-92 belongs to the time of 
the first triumvirate and Cleopatra or to the 
time of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, in the latter 
case the widow is Rome, and the holy ruler may 
be none else than the immortal God and great 
king mentioned in the same connection The 
Book of Wisdom contains no allusion to the 
Messiah Pliilo declares that the Isr.ielites shall 
return to Palestine “led by a divine or more than 
hiinian apparition” {De Execratiomhus, iii, 437), 
and that if the future kingdom of peace shall 
be distuibed a man will come, according to the 
piomise, to sulidue the nations, God granting to 
the pious auxiliaiies in psychic pover and physi- 
cal strength {De Prccmiis et Poems, ii, 421-428) 
But he seems to have thought of the divine gloiy 
and of deli\eiaiice through manly qualities 
rather than tlirough a man The Slavonic Enoch 
knows nothing of a Messiah. The same silence 
concerning this figure is found in such Palestin- 
ian works as Ecclesiastes, the Assumption of 
Moses (i-vi), written in the beginning of our 
era, the Book of Jubilees; and the original Tes- 
taments of the Tirclte Patriarchs It is held 
by many that, aside from the Psalter of Solo- 
mon there is no unmistakable reference to the 
Mt'ssiah in any literary production that can be 
dated with certainty as earlier than the time of 
Jesus But the description given in this woik 
(xvii, xviii) of tlie coming king shows with suffi- 
cient clearness that some men in Israel in the 
first century B c looked for\\ ard to the appear- 
ance of a descendant of David, who would be a 
con(|ueror of nations and a righteous ruler and 
whom they called the Messiah And the recent 
discovery of the Zadokitc work (see Zadokites) 
has shown that the term was applied in the sec- 
ond century B c to the expected high-priestly 
ruler, the Messiah from Aaron and Israel Ac- 
coidiiig to Matt. xxii. 15, 16 (Mark xii. 13) 
there was a party of the Herodians Tertullian 
declaies that “the Herodians said Herod was the 
Chiist ” {Prascr 45.) It is not improbable that 
the King who built the most splendid temple 
Jerusalem had ever had and restored the Davidic 
kingdom, even though it was by the favor of 
Rome, 'was thus looked upon as the promised 
Messiah by his courtiers. Judah of Gamala in 
Galilee seems 'to have been regarded as the Mes- 
siah by many and undertook an insurrection in 
7 A.D. (See Judas of Galilee.) He was sup- 
ported by Zadok, a disciple of Shammai. The 
immediate cause of the rebellion was the census 
of Quirinius on the accession of Archelaus. He 
was put to death, but his followers continued as 
a sect. (Josephus, Wars, li, 118 ) 

Jesus of Nazareth was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate as a political criminal claiming, in de- 
fiance of the authority of Rome, to be King of 
the Jews It is believed by some that he never 
claimed himself to be the Messiah The Synop- 
tic Evangelists believed, indeed, that he was the 


Messiah. But this belief may have been based 
on the conviction that he had been raised from 
the dead. For a time, at any rate, he avoided 
assuming any distinctive Messianic title, and 
on several occasions forbade his disciples to say 
that he w^as the Messiah. From their point of 
view they could explain this attitude only as 
a persistent attempt to keep his Messiahship a 
secret. Q'his secret Avas known to God, who 
might in due time reveal it, and to the demons, 
who Avere punished for prematurely announcing 
it, but not to men. The disciples seem, how- 
ever, to have legarded the term Son of Man 
as a self-designation of Jesus by AA’hich he in- 
tended to hint at his Messianic claims AAitliout 
directly disclosing them. But this belief, it is 
argued, may have been erroneous, and so in- 
definite a term as “man” cannot very AA’^ell have 
been a Messianic title and is not found in JeAVish 
literature as such The life and teatliinir of 
Jesus off(‘nded all influential paities in tin* na- 
tion, AAdiile the enthusiasm and indiscietion of 
his disciples readily furnished immediate excuse 
foi a false accusation Pilate could scarcch’ avoid 
legarding him as a disturber of the peace and 
handed him (wer to be crucified on the ground 
of the loose charge piefeired against him Sim- 
ilarh", there is no eAidence that John tlie Baptist 
regarded himself as the Messiah, though his dis- 
ciples at a later tune may ha\e considt'rcd him 
as such 

Accoiding to the traditional vieAV, still held by 
many Catholic and Protestant sclioLiis, the 
Messianic belief was embedded in llebiew his- 
tory and interwoven AAitli the detjiest life of the 
jieople The ])i onuses a\1iic1i f(>im(‘d and fi‘d it 
are thought to reach back to the eailn'st ^le^M‘'h 
annals, and the belief it^df is regaided as rest- 
ing upon traditions toeval with the oiigin of the 
human race The M<*ssianic idea is siipp«)sed to 
have been inseparablA (onnected with the pro- 
vision for the redemption of man after the fall 
and gradually unfolded tlirough the history of 
the chosen pc*ople 

Frcun this standpoint the cA^olution of the 
Messianic idea is traced through foui distinct 
epochs, three AAuthin th(» limits of the Hebrew' 
canon and the fourth outside it. The fiist of 
these ends Avith Moses In the protcA angelium 
there is the primal promise The seed of the 
woman is to bruise the serpent’s h(‘ad This 
promise takes shape in the family of Aliraliam, 
in Avhose seed all the nations of the earth aie to 
be blessed Paul argues in Gal in 16 that 
the seed is a pcisonal Messiali. His characteris- 
tics are gradually unfolded in the Shiloh of the 
dying Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10), m the star of Ba- 
laam (Num xxiv 17), and the prophet of Moses 
(Deut. xviii 18, 19), as the laAA'giver, teacher, 
and deliverer of Israel The second periocf' 
centres in the reigns of David and Solomon 
The promise of a kingdom to David and his 
house forever is regarded as precluding a mere 
continuation of his dynasty on an earthly throne, 
but implying a superhuman royalty of which 
there is supposed to be a series of pictures in 
the Messianic psalms, which are believed to be 
pervaded with the expectation of a coming de- 
liverer. In Ps ii, xlv, Ixxii, and cx, e.g., this tra- 
ditional interpretation sc^es a picture not only of 
the Messiah’s inheritance and the blessings and 
extent of his kingdom, but of the King himself 
reigning among men and bringing to his subjects 
righteous judgment, salvation, and redemption. 
He is both priest and king. He is David’s Lord 
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as well as his son. His empire is spiritual. Its 
rule IS world-wide and time-embracing. He is to 
reign until his enemies become his footstool. 
' The third period extends to the close of the 
Hebrew canon and includes, according to tradi- 
tion, the richest mine of Messianic prophecy in 
the Old Testament Messiah as the servant of 
God IS regard(*d as the central figure of Isaiah’s 
prophecies. This expected king, this root of 
Jesse, will “stand for an ensign of the people ** 
He will be the rallying point of the world’s 
hopes, the true centre of its government. (Isa. 
xi 10 ) He 18 portraved as the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace (Isa. 
ix ) The picture of the suffering servant of 
Yahwc in the fifty-third chapter is ccmsidered as 
a prophetic anticipation of the events in the 
ludgment hall of Caiaphas and befoie Pilate’s 
bar. Jeremiah is supposed to ha\e depicted the 
future deliverer as a king executing judgment 
and pistice in the earth (Jcr. xxiii 5) and 
Zecliaiiah is thought to have painted him as an 
enthroned priest (Zech vi 1.3). Daniel vii, ac- 
cording to this view, applies to the coming Mt‘8- 
.siah the title Son of Man, whose dominion is “an 
everlasting dominion which shall not pass awav ” 
Finally Malachi is held to have referred to him 
as the angel of the covenant, whom Israel w^as 
seeking and \iho would “suddenly come to his 
^temfile ” (Mai 111 1 ) The fourth ejioch ex- 

tends from the close of the Hebrew canon to the 
beginning of the Gospel eia. Among the Jews 
of Alexandria the Messianic hope at tins time is 
supposed to have deteriorated, while among the 
Palestinian Jews it survived and nourished The 
Helleni/ed jieoples would naturallv be absorbed 
in the cm lent speculations regal ding the Sophia 
and the Logos and long absence fiom Palestine, 
and a liesitaiicv” to avow startling beliefs among 
unfiiendly critics, would tend to quench all inter- 
est in the futme of .Jewish nationalitv'. Never- 
theless the expectation of a Messiah existed both 
among the common people and in moie intellec- 
tual circles at the lieginning of the Chiistian 
era. 3 he (falilcan peasantry and the Pharisees 
alike expected the fulfillment of the national 
hopes An oppiessed and suffering people natu- 
rallv looked for a secular pi nice who would free 
them trom the heathen j'oke, and when Jesus 
entered upon his public ministry, Messiahsliip 
meant to the masses and the classes of Jewry 
simply emancipation from Roman rule But 
Jesus did not lend himself to this type of Mes- 
siahship He is supposed to have claimed to be 
the divine Messiah of David and Isaiah. The 
conversation between liim and Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi is understood as implying on Ins part 
an acceptance of the Messianic title, and Peter’s 
confession is taken as the su]ieriiaturally im- 
parted recognition of Jesus as the Messiah In 
the Fouith Gospel the same designation of him 
IS used by the Samaritan woman (.Tohn iv 25, 
26) and accepted by Jesus, and Andrew' says to 
his brother Simon : “We have found the Messiah, 
which is, being interpreted, the Christ” (John 
i. 41 et seq.). 

According to the traditional view', the title 
Son of Man was the Christ’s self -chosen desig- 
nation of himself To Jewish ears it is suppos^ 
to have been a clear assertion of Messiahship 
Some think that in consequence of the prophecy 
of Daniel it became a popular and official title 
of the Messiah In one part of the Book of 
Enoch ( q V ) , w^hich, however, is of uncertain 
date, the judgment day of Messiah, identified 


with Daniel’s son of man, stands in the forefront 
of the eschatological picture Jesus, when stand- 
ing at the tribunal of Caiaphas, is reported as 
having said to his judges* “Hereafter shall ye 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
pow'er and coming in the clouds of heaven” ( Matt, 
xxvi 64), and a similar prediction is found in 
his prophecy over Jerusalem (Matt xxiv. 30). 
Those who accept the genuineness of these say- 
ings think that it was no merely generic title, 
but the constant setting forth of his Messianic 
claims, and that it brought dowm upon him the 
wrath of the scribes and Pharisees The San- 
hedrin, the highest court of Jewry, is supposed 
to have condemned him because he claimed di- 
V mity “We hav'e a law and by our law he ought 
to die because he made himself the Son of God,” 
said the members of this court to the Roman 
gov’einor, according to John xix 7 “He hath 
spoken blasphemy,” cried the high priest, accord- 
ing to Matt xxvi 65. 

It should also be stated that betw'een the criti- 
cal estimate first given and the traditional inter- 
pretation just outlined many scholars have as- 
sumed a mediating position, rejecting the bulk 
of supposed Messianic prophecy and the accuracy 
of the New Testament interpretation of it, w’hile 
still maintaining that Jesus regarded himself as 
the Messiah and gave to the Messiahship as to 
the kingdom a more spiritual significance 

In 37 AD a Samaritan appeared as a leader 
of a rebellion in Tirathana Precisely what 
claims he made for himself is not clear from 
the account of Josephus ( 4nf , xviii, 85 et seq.). 
3 here are many indications that after tins time 
a more transcendental character w'as given to 
the Messianic conception, not only among the 
Jews who looked forward to a return of Jesus 
as the !Messiah, but also in other circles of 
Jewry. Theudas, who announced himself as the 
Messiali in the reign of Claudius, did not depend 
upon militarv' strength or political diplomacy, 
but lookwl for a miraculous establishment by 
God of the Kingdom of Israel in place of the 
Roman Empire. He was beheaded by Cuspius 
Fadus in 40 a d. (Josephus, Aw# , xx, 97 et seq.) 
’The Egv'ptian (c58 ad) mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (Aw#, XX, 169 et seq ) piobablv claimed 
to be onlv what the histoiian calls him — ^a 
prophet But Menahem, son of Judah, the Gali- 
lean, who appeared during the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, led the attack upon the Roman garrison 
clothed in royal garments and fell a victim of 
his Messianic pride and arbitiariness An apoc- 
alvptic fragment of Jewush origin, preserved in 
Rev xi. 1, 2, xii, sets forth figuratively how the 
Messiah has already been born, but is hidden 
secure against Roman persecution, to appear in 
due time This idea that the Messiah has been 
born in the Jewish community, but has already 
as a child been translated, is similar to the con- 
ception found in the Babylonian Talmud (San- 
htdiin^ 98 b), where the Messiah is a deceased 
descendant of David who rises from the dead to 
accomplish the delivery of Israel. Both of these 
notions were due to the conviction that God 
W'ould provide a genuine son of David A trans- 
lated hero w'ould naturally return on the clouds 
of heaven Thus, in the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
written after the fall of Jerusalem, the Messiali 
is “levealed” (xxix, 3, xxxix, 7) and “returns in 
glory” (xxx, 1) to rule until the world of cor- 
ruption is at an end (xl, 3), sparing some and 
putting others to death (Ixxii, 2-6). In the 
Apocalypse of Ezra, written c 97 A.D., the Mes- 
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century b.c. the town was occupied by fugitives 
from Samos and Miletus, and it soon after 
passed to Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium, who 
introduced there Messenians from the Pelopon- 
nesus, by whom the name of the city was changed 
to Messana. After the death of Anaxilas, Mes- 
sana became a republic and maintained that 
status until its destruction by the Carthaginians 
during their wars with Dionysius of Syracuse at 
the beginning of the fourth century bc It 
was rebuilt by Dionysius, but soon fell again 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, who weie 
finally expelled by Timoleon in 343 b c During 
the war between Agathocles ( q v. ) of Syracuse 
and Carthage, Messana sided with the Cartha- 
ginians After the death of Agathocles the town 
passed into the hands of the Mamertines (qv ), 
whose appeal to Rome brought on the First 
Punic War This war left Messana in the pos- 
session of Rome, and the town subsequently at- 
tained considerable commercial importance* It 
later gained Roman citizenship, perliaps from 
Julius Caesar, Augustus established a colony 

there In 831 ad the town w'as taken by the 

Saiacens, and in 1061 w^as conquered by the 

Normans. In 1194 it became a part of the 

dominions of Henry VI (qv) of the German 
Empire, and liad the same historv as Sicily 
(qv ) until 1282, wdien it passed to the Spaniard 
Peter I Ii]xcept for a few years it remained 
under Spanish rule till 1713 The tow’n became 
a flourishing seat of trade in the Middle Ages 
and later received important pri\ ilegcs from 
Charles I of Spain, which added greatly to its 
prosperity During the struggle l)ctw*ccn the 
aristecratic faction, or Merli, and the democratic 
faction, or Mavizzi (c 1072-78), the Senate a])- 
pealed for aid to the French, w’ho occupied the 
city, but soon abandoned it, after having de- 
feated the combined fleet of Spam and Holland. 
Left in the hands of the Spaniards, the city w^as 
deprived of its political liberties, and soon lost 
its commercial importance The plague of 1743 
and the earthquake of 1783 carried off a consider- 
able part of its population On Dec 28, 1908, 
the city was demolished by an earthquake, and 
about 96,000 persons w'ere killed. 

MESSINA, Axtonello da. Svq Antoi^ello 
DA Messina. 

MESSINA, Strait of (It. Faro dt Messina, 
Lat. Mamertinum Fretum). The channel se]).i- 
rating Sicily from the southern point of Italy 
and connecting the Ionian with the Tyrrhenian 
Sea (Map* Italy, E 5) It is 24 miles m 
length and from 2 to 12 miles in breadth Regu- 
lar tidal currents run through the strait, wdiich 
is of great depth, in some places exceeding 4000 
feet See Scylla and Chabybdis. 

MESSMATES, Animal. See Commensalism. 

MESS^MEB, Sebastian Gebhard (1847- 
) . An American Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, born at Goldach, Switzerland He was 
educated in St. George College at St Gall, Swit- 
zerland (1861-66), and at the University of 
Innsbruck in Austria (1866-71). Ordained a 
priest in 1871, he was thenceforth until 1889 
rofessor of theology at Seton Hall College, 
outh Orange, N J , and in 1890-92 was pro- 
fessor of canon law at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Green Bay (Wis ) in 1892 
and was appointed Archbishop of Milwaukee 
(Wis.) in 1903. He edited Devivier’s Christian 
Apologetics (1903) and Bishop England’s Works 
(7 vols., 1908 ) and is author of Praxis Synodalis 


(1883); Canonical Procedure (1886); 8pirago*8 
Method (1901); Outlines of Bible Knowledge 
(1910). 

MESSUAGE, m^s^w&j (OF. manage, a tene- 
ment, fiom mas, a house, manse) A legal term 
employed in comeyancing as substantially 
equivalent to the phrase “dwelling house and 
appurtenances,” and most commonly construed 
as meaning the curtilage, courtyard, orchard, 
if there is one, etc See Appurtenance; 
Curtilage 

MESSYS, or :Metsys, Quinten. See Matsys, 
Quinten 

MESTCHERSKY, mest-sher'sk^, Prince 
Vladimir PErRoviTcir (1845-1914) A Russian 
writer and editor He liecame an intimate friend 
of both Alexander III and Nicholas II In 1878 
he founded and thereafti'r edited the (Hra^th- 
danin, considered bv some the most ri^actionaiy 
paper in Russia He published some 12 novels, 
in which he portrayed the social conditions in 
St Peteishurg in a realistic and often coarse 
manner. His bonks include* Women of 8t 
Petershurq, The Nihilists, and Men of the Great 
World ^lestchersky was sentenci'd to one week 
in piison in 1914 for publishing information re- 
gaiding a mutiny in the Russian iia\y Rus- 
sians nicknamed him “the Know^ei” bi‘cause of 
his intimate knowledge of court and cabinet 
matters 'Jhroughout his life he fought stren- 
uouslv e\eiv refoim and progiessive movement 

MESTIZO, mes-te'z6 (Sp, inongiid, from Lat. 
mixtiis, p ]>. of misccre, to mix) The oidiiiaiy 
term in use in Spanish-American countries to 
denote the offsjiring of white and Indian ])aient- 
age, and usualh understood to mean the off- 
spring of a wliite father liv an Indian mother 
The equnalent term m French Canada is nieti^ 
and in the United States half-bleed The off- 
spiing of an Indian and a mestizo is called 
nicsti:;o-(laro, of a negro and mestizo a mulato- 
os< lira, of a mulatto and mestizo a china 

MES'TOME (from Gk. fitarufia, niestfnna, 
fullness, fiom fiearos, mestos, full). In botany 
the conducting portion ( hadrome and leptonie) 
of a vascular bundle*, which iikmiis tlie tiach<*aiv 
vc*asels of the xylem and the sieve vessels of the 
phloem 

MESTBE, mes'trft A town in the Province 
of Venice, noith Ital^>, 5 miles bv rail noitliwest 
of the city of Venice, on the bolder of a lagoon 
(Map* Italy, D 2). The towm has a sixteenth- 
century palace and a fourti*enth-centur\ clock 
tow^er lliere is a considerable ti.insit tiade, 
also manufactures of machinerv, silk goods, and 
bricks Pop (commune), 1901, 11, (>80, 1911, 
17,306. including Malghc'ra 

MESTU'RUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. /learSs, 
mestos, full + oupd, oura, tail). A fossil actin- 
opteiygian fish of the family Pycnodontid.T, 
found in the Jurassic rocks of Eiiiojic The 
body was flat and high and was covered w'lth 
rhombic ganoid scales that are moat peculiar in 
being united to each other bv .iaggc*d sutures 
The mouth is small and provided with pow^erful 
grinding teeth on the palate and sharp cutting 
teeth in the ]aw*s See Ganoidet 

MESVINIAN. See Paleolituic Period. 

M]€1SZAR0S, ma'8a-r6ah, LAzAr (1796-1858) 
A Hungarian patriot He was born at Baja, 
studied theology and law, and in 1813 joined 
the Hungarian army in the campaign against 
Napoleon. He was colonel of a Hussar regiment 
in 1848, when Batthyfinyi called him to be 
Minister of War in his cabinet. In the same 
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year M^szfiros took command of an expedition 
against the Rascians in his native county of 
Bfies. This proved a complete failure, and in 
January, 1849, his army was defeated with great 
loss before Kaschau. For a brief time he was 
nominally commander in chief of the Hungarian 
forces and shared with Dembinski in the defeats 
at Szoreg and Temesvdr He then fled to Tur- 
key After residing for some years in England 
and France, Mi^sz.iros emigrated to the United 
States. He died at Eywood, Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, on his \\ay to Switzerland 

META, mfi'ta. One of tlie principal tribu- 
taries of the Orinoco It rises m the Eastern 
Cordillera of the Colombian Ando'^, near Bogota, 
and flows in a noitheasterly direction to its 
junction with the Orinoco, on the boundary bc- 
tw’een Colombia and Venezuela (Map Colombia, 
C 2) Its length is about 700 miles, for the 
gi eater part of which it is navigable for small 
steamers, though its channel is filled with 
numerous islands 

METABETCHOUAN, met'a -bet-choo-an' 
The j)rin(i|)al s(»uthern affluent of St Jf)hn Lake 
(qv ), Canada (Map Quebec, G 2) It is 00 
miles long and near its mouth occur its fine 
falls, 2;U) feet high 

METAB^OLISM (from Gk gera/SoXi], metah- 
olCf change, from fieTa^dWeip, inctahallcinf to 
change, fiom meta, beyond -|- /SdXXeo', hah 

Uin, to tliiow’) 'Jhe total changes occurring 
within the plant or animal body in foods, in- 
organic nutiieiits, and e^en living substance 
dm mg the life of the organi^sni The construc- 
tion of more complex mateiials from simpler 
ones Is sjioken of as anabolism, and the breaking 
down of tlie complex: substances to siinjdc'i ones 
as kutabolisni It was once thought that the 
metabolic actuity of an organism consist(*d 
mainly or exclusncdv in building complc»x labile 
liMiig substance, followed by the deconqiosition 
of this substance This conce]>tion really led to 
the Use of tlie terms “anabolism'' and “katab- 
olisni ’' It seems eMclcmt now- that many sjm- 
thetic and analytic pioeesses occur in the 01 - 
ganisin without the pi<»toplasm at the same tune 
jiassing thiougli coiiesjxmding changes The 
function of the protoplasm in many of these 
changes is appaiently that of the production 
and control of cmzvines invohed in the pioeesses. 
There is much evidence for the extreme lability 
of living matter and of some of the coni]»ounds 
entering into it, so that it is not unlikely that 
synthetic and analytic changes aie occurring in 
it also with ^ arums changes of conditions 

In plant physiology' the term “metabolism" is 
used in essentially the same sense as in animal 
jdiysiologv The first step in the anabolism of 
green ])lants is photosA'nthesis The carbo- 
liydiates first formed are probably hexoses 
Hiese are in pait condensed directly or by' the 
mtei mediate formation of pentoses into the 
storage 01 frame-building carbohydrates — starch, 
inuliiis, ccdlulose, heini cellulose, and wood struc- 
tures The lest of the carbohydrates form the 
carbon source for the construction of a great 
variety of oiganic com]ioun(ls of the cells, the 
more important of which are fats, lipoids, ammo 
acids, amines and alkaloids, glucosides, and pro- 
teins. In the synthesis of fats the sugar is first 
transformed to glycerine and fatty acids, and 
these condensed into the fats Lecithin is a 
lipoid always present in the living cell. It is 
really a fat in which one molecule of fatty acid 
is substituted by phosphoric acid bearing a 


nitrogen-containing radical, cholin. The syn- 
thesis of lecithin is a very complex process and 
seems to run parallel with that of amino acids. 
Amines and alkaloids, both nitrogen-containing 
compounds, seem to have their origin in amino 
acids. The proteins are synthesized by two 
general steps The various amino acids entering 
into the proteins are first formed These are 
then condensed into proteins Several of these 
compounds bear nitrogen, phosphorus, or sul- 
phur in addition to the elements found in carbo- 
hydrates These elements are derived from the 
salts of nitric, phosphoric, and sulphuric acids. 
The step of perhaps greatest interest in anab- 
olism or assimilation is the formation of proto- 
plasm itself from various of these substances. 
Of this we know nothing except that living 
protoplasm ahvay's contains proteins, fats, lip- 
oids, and carbohydrates, the first in very high 
percentage Just how these substances are 
united or arranged to constitute living matter 
we do not know', for the act of analysis itself 
leads to their separation and rearrangement. 
In the formation of nonliving structures like 
cell walls and starch grains enzymes such as 
cytocoagula&e and amylocoagulase seem to play 
a mam role It is possible that in the synthesis 
of protoplasm itself such condensing enzymes 
are active; if so, their great lability prevents 
their isolation and study'. 

There are autotrophs that synthesize their 
organic materials from carbon dioxide and water 
by means of chemical energy' (chemosy'nthesis in 
contrast to photosynthesis), or energy gained 
from oxidizing simple substances like liydrogen 
Bulphid, ammonia, hydrogen, methane, and car- 
bon monoxide. We know' almost nothing of the 
details of their assimilative processes, but they 
are likely' similar in general outline to assimila- 
tion in green plants 

In heterotrophs either the carbon source or 
both the carbon and nitrogen sources must be 
organic substances such as sugar, alcohol, or- 
ganic acids, amino acids, peptones, or even in 
same cases pioteins. While the anabolic proc- 
esses aie in general reduction or endothermic 
processes, the katabolic changes involve in large 

art oxidation or exothermic changes It must 

e mentioned, howeiei, that puielv condensative 
and digestive processes (condensation of glucose 
to starch, or amino acids to proteins, 01 the re- 
verse digestions) are almost nil in energy' con- 
sumption and production The mam katabolic 
processes of the plant are digestion, re-*piration, 
and feriiientation, which are fully' treated under 
these terms 

Metabolism^ in Medicine. In medicine under 
metabolism are understood the process of, and 
the chemical and tissue changes produced m, the 
liunian body by' the assimilation of food Metab- 
olism considers therefoie not only the action of 
the Ining cell upon a substance and the change 
produced in the substance as w'ell as in the cell, 
but also the change m the tissue of the body' to 
which the cell belongs, i.e , the nutrition of the 
body There are tw'o kinds of metabolism (1) 
anahoUsnu the constructive and assimilative 
changes by which matter becomes piotoplasm 
(a substance of the low'er order changed into 
one of the highei*) ; (2) katabohsnif the destruc- 
tive or retrograde change by w'hicli protoplasm 
becomes finally waste pioduct (a substance of 
the higher order changed into one of the lower). 

Bibliography. R H. Chittenden, Physiolog- 
ical Economy in "NutrvUon (New York, 1904); 
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F. 6. Benedict, Influence of Inanition on Meiah- 
oUam (Washington, 1907) ; Jost, Lectures vn 
Plant Physiology (Oxford, 1914). 

For special discussions of metabolic processes, 
see Animal Heat; Assimilation in Plants; 
Digestion in Plants; Fermentation, Food, 
Nutrition; Photosynthesis; Respiration in 
Plants. 

MET'ACEN'TBE (from Gk fierd, meta, after 
-f- KivTpoVf hcntron, centre) It is shown in hy- 
drostatics that a floating body is acted on by two 
equal forces in opposite directions — one vertically 
down through the centre of gravity of the body 
itself, the other vertically up through the centre 
of gravity of the volume which was occupied by 
the liquid now displaced by the body If the 
body is at rest these two forces must lie in the 
same vertical line, but the question of the sta- 
bility of this equilibrium depends upon what 
happens when the floating body is tipped slightly. 
If the forces bring it back to its former ])osition 
the equilibrium is stable , if they make it 
tip still farther the equilibrium is unstable. 
Imagine a line drawn in the floating body so as 
to pass through the centres of gravity of the 
body and of the displaced liquid when the body 
IS in equilibrium, this line is called the axis. 
Now imagine the body tipped slightly, thus 
making the axis inclined to the vertical , the line 
of action of the \ertical upward force will inter- 
sect this line at a point called the metacentre. 
If the metacentre lies above the centre of gravity 
of the body the two forces will form a couple 
tending to restore the body to its former position, 
where the equilibrium was stable If, on the 
other hand, the metacentre is below the centre of 
gravity of the body the forces form a couple 
tending to tip the body farther, and so tlie 
equilibrium was unstable An elongated float- 
ing ])ody like a ship has a transverse metacentre 
and a longitudinal metacentre The former is 
the one most commonly considered The meta- 
centric height is the vertical distance between 
the centre of gravity and the metacentre It is 
evident that this must always he a positive 
quantity, for if the centre of gravity w^ere above 
the metacentre there would be no force tending 
to keep the vessel upright and it would capsize. 
See Shipbuilding 

MET'ACHBO^SIS ( from Gk. fi€Taxp(avvvpai, 
mvtachronnynai, to change color, from gerd, 
meta, after -j- xP"*'*'*^*'®*> chronnynai, 
chrozein, to color, from chrOsis, color. 



CHROMATOPHOREB OF A FROO 

a, wholly contracted, b, c. half relaxed, d. wholly relaxed, 
e, wholly contracted (a capillary vessel), /, g, h, expanded 
color cells 


from xpo*’^f chroia, ckroa, skin, color). 

Color change, as that of the chameleon, in 
adaptation to surroundings, due to changes 


in the size of the pigment cells of the inner 
layer of the skin These specialized pigment 
cells are called chromatophores, and the remark- 
able changes in the color of the skin of the 
chameleon, of the tree toad, the squid, etc , de- 
pend on the distribution of these pigment cells, 
which dilate (becoming highly ramified) and 
contract under certain kinds of irritation The 
pigment (qv ) vanes in color in diflerent species 
and in different ])arts of the body, being black, 
brown, yellow, and sometimes even red or green 
In the goby Heincke found that the chromato- 
phores wdiich are yellow or greenish yellow’ when 
distended become orange colored w’hcn con- 
tracted, while the orange 01 red ones when 
shrunk become blown or even black, and he 
detected in the goby a special kind of chromato- 
phores which weie fillwl with iridescent crystals 
of marv’elous delicacy, ai^pcaring when dilated 
as specks of metallic sheen 

These changes may be due to the direct in- 
fluence of the stimulus of light, or indirectly 
through the eyesight Semper says that Lister 
demonstrated as 

long ago as 1858 , f' 

that the activity ^ 
of the chromato- 
phores depends 
on the 
condition 
As 


solely 
healthy 
of the 
soon as the eves 



eve 


SECTION OF A FROG’S SKIN, 
a, epidermis b, outis, with black, 
are destroyed or star-shaped, deep-seated cells, c, d, 
the optic lierve is pipinent tells m a thick, 

Umded the chro- er dose under the cpider- 

iiiatophores do not 

function He was confirmed in this view’ by 
rouchet’s exiieriments on li^lies and crabs, show- 
ing that the chromatophores lost their iiower of 
conti action if the tw’o symjiathetic nerves v\ero 
destroyed at the root 

Heiiicke’s observations in some ies))ect*> con- 
ti adict those of Poucliet Riedemaiin (1892), 
on the other hand, has claimed that the color 
tells change their shape ow’iiig to the direct 
action of the light and of temperature He 
shows that the slightest change of tempeiatuie 
affects the mutual disposition of the pigment 
cells, and consequentlv the color, of tlie fiog It 
IS enough to keep the animal in the hand to 
provoke a conti action of its black cells The 
amount of blood supply alsf> lias a definite effect. 
Steinach also (1891) has proved that light acts 
as a direct stimulus. Biedemann then‘fore ap- 
pears to have jiroved that the chief agency of 
changes of color is not in the sensations derived 
from the eyes, but in those derived from the 
skin On the other hand, recent interesting ex- 
periments by Sumner seem to show’ that the 
color changes adapting the pattern of flounders 
to artificially patterned bottoms are due to 
stimuli received solely through the eyes 

It is well known that the underside of flatfish 
is white or colorless. This is due to absence 
there of pigment cells These, however, are 
present in very young flounders, but as they 
grow unsymmetneal the fish turns the left side 
upward, and the chromatophores disa])pear from 
the right or undei side. C*unningham experi- 
mented with young flounders by placing a mirror 
below the aquarium at an angle of 45° and cut 
off the light from above. In the laiger number 
of specimens thus treated, after seveial months, 
more or less of the skin of the lower side was 
pigmented. He thus proved that the absence of 
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pigment on that side in the normal fish is due 
to its position in shadow It thus appears that 
the absence of the pigment or of color is due to 
tlie absence of light — a mechanical or physical 
cause. 

Bibliography. Karl Semper, Animal Life as 
Affected hy the Natural Conditions of Existence* 
(New York, 1881) , Biedemann, “Ueber den Far- 
benwechsel der Frosche,” in Archiv fur die ge- 
sammte Physwlogie, vol. li (Bonn, 1892) ; Hans 
Gadow, Amphibia and Reptiles (New York, 
1902) ; F B. Sumner, “Adaptive Color Changes 
among Fishes,” in Zoological Society Bulletin 
(New York, 1910) , id., “Adaptive Cliaugea of 
Color among Fishes,” in Transactions of the 
American Fisheries Society (New York, 1910) , 
id., “The Adjustment of Flat-fishes to their 
Backgrounds,” in Journal of Experimental Zool- 
ogy (Philadelphia, 1911) 

MET'AGEN^ESIS. See Alternation of 
Generations ; Parthenogenesis. 

MET'AKINE^SIS ( Gk. fieraKlpriffiSf trans- 
])osition ) . A term in biology suggested by Jaekel 
to express the results of cenogenetic modifica- 
tion, since the process involves a thoroughgoing 
modification of a form in a way impossible in 
the adult and only possible in a larval or early 
stage, or in which the various organs are not 
jet specialized Consult Jaekel, Ueher ver- 
schtedene Wege phylogenetischet Entioickelung 
(Jena, 1902, rcMcwed in Science, vol xvii. New 
York, 1903). Compare Palingenesis 
METAL. SiK3 IIlraldry. 

METAL, Fusible See Fusible Metal 
METAL CASTING See Founding. 
METAL'DEHYDE. See Aldehyde 
METAL LATH. See Laths and Lath wood 
METALLIC INK. See Ink 
METALLIC PAINT See Paint, :Mineral. 
MET'ALLOG^APHY. The study of the 
Rtiiictiiie and constitution of metals and alloy’s 
and then relation to the physical properties 
Sorbv, \\ho \^as the fiist to make rock sections, 
examined the stiucture of iron and steel for 
coiii])ai ivin \Mth that of meteorites in 1863. 
Alartens in 1878 took up the work Osmond and 
Worth's “Structure cellulairc de I'acier fondu” 
(Comptis Rendus, aoI. c, p 450) and W'ed- 
ding's paper on the microstructure of malleable 
lion ap])eaied in 1885 {Journal Iron and Steel 
Institute, vol 1 , p 187). Since then mctal- 
higraphj has grown until now it is a recognized 
method of testing and of research 

The Structure of Metals. The old idea of 
the structure of metals w^as based on an ex- 
amination of fractures, and from this came 
the terms “crystalline,” “granular,” “fibrous,” 
“amorphous,” etc. The microscope has proved, 
howevei, that all metals are crystalline, that the 
ap}K*arance of the fracture may have no rela- 
tion to the structure of the metal but depends 
not only on the method of breaking but also on 
the meclianical and thermal treatment the metal 
may have undergone All metals w'liich have 
cooled down from the liquid state are built up 
of crystalline grains with distinct orientation, 
the si/e and shape depending chiefiy on the rate 
of solidification and the mass»of the metal. 

A section of a small ingot of pure zinc, after 
deeply etching with dilute nitric acid to bring 
out the grain structure, is shown on the accom- 
panying plate. It shows the growth of crystals 
perpendicular to the cooling surface of the mold, 
also the central pipe or shrinkage cavity charac- 
teristic of most metals — for as most metals 


freeze they contract. When the metal is poured 
into the mold heat flows from the hot metal to 
the cold mold and a point is reached when the 
metal next the mold is at its freezing point 
Crystals start to grow in all directions, but are 
soon restricted fiom growing laterally by ad- 
jacent crystals, which leaves only one direction 
in which they can grow, viz., towards the still 
liquid mass of metal, which is opposite to the 
direction of flow of heat, so that they grow 
perpendicularly to the isothermal lines of the 
metal This method of growth is clearly shown 
at the bottom corners of the ingot in Fig 1. 

In a thin casting these crystals perpendicular 
to the surface of the mold soon meet at the 
centre and the fracture of such a metal would 
be columnar. In thicker castings, however, tlie 
process of freezing is slower, the thermal gra- 
dient between the centre and the outside becomes 
less and less, and a point is reached when the 
still liquid metal begins to crystallize at a num- 
ber of independent centres. These crystals grow 
in all directions until they meet adjacent crys- 
tals, and in this w'ay the centre of the metal is 
composed of equidimensional grains. Thus we 
get a difference in structure betw'een the outside 
and the centre of the ingot or casting, the out- 
side being columnar, the interior granular. 

The method of grow^th of crystals is well 
show'n by the skeleton crystals found in the in- 
terior of the pipe or shrinkage cavity of large 
castings This is illustrated on the plate Fig 2, 
a specimen of lead obtained by taking a crucible 
of molten metal, chilling the surface, and, when 
a crust of solid metal had formed, pouring out 
the still liquid interior The crystals grow w’lth 
definite axes, w’lnch are well shown on the sur- 
face of small ingots of most metals Fig. 3, 
mairnified 30 diameters, is the surface of a small 
ingot of the metal cadmium It show's several 
skeleton crystals or dendrites These form the 
framework of the grains and are left standing 
out in strong lelief because they were the first 
to freeze, and as they froze the metal contracted 
until the whole mass was solid A section, how- 
ever, would show the metal to be built up of 



polygonal grains as in Figs. 5, 8, or 15. On deep 
etching each grain shows its own particular 
oiientation, appearing light or dark according 
to the wny it is cut, as seen in Fig. 1. 

The structure of a metal shows no change 
w'hen strained wuthin the elastic limit, but when 
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once this is passed there is a permanent defor- 
mation. If a polished surface be examined after 
such straining, within the grains are seen a 
number of parallel lines and bands which change 
in direction as we pass from one grain to the 
next. As the strain increases these slip lines 
and slip bands increase in number and are found 
in more than one direction within each grain, 
and the grains themselves become elongated and 
drawn out as the strain becomes more severe 
Figure 4, magnified 30 diameters, shows the slip 
bands produced in zinc The orientation of the 
giains can be seen, while within the two largest 
grains the slip bands appear white and change 
in direction as we pass from one grain to the 
next. In some metals the grains appear capable 
of being elongated and drawn out indefinitely 
as, e g., copper Figure 5, magnified 200 di- 
ameteis, shows the grain structure of pure cop- 
per Figure G, magnified 400 diameters, shows 
the structure of a cold-drawn copper rod, deeply 
etched, in winch the grains are very much diawn 
out and show’ a crosshatched effect due to the 
slip lines Some metals, like lead and tin, be- 
have differently, for when the strain has been 
very severe, as in rolling, the grains are first 
distorted and then broken down and the struc- 
ture becomes composed of a broken -up con- 
glomerate When a metal is strained by cold 
work, as in rolling or drawing, the elastic limit 
and tensile strength are gieatly increased and 
the metal becomes much hardei, but as a rule 
the ductility falls off proportionately 

On annealing such a strained metal reerystal- 
lization takes place and crystals or grains grow 
with distinct polvgonal boundaries and generally 
show’ marked tw'inning (Fig IG), the grain size 



Fig 16 . 


depending on the time and temperature of 
annealing, the amount of W’ork the metal has 
undergone, and upon its cross section or mass 
The strength falls off and the metal becomes 
comparatively soft and its ductility increases 
Figure 7, magnified 400 diameters, shows the 
structure of a cold-drawn copper tube after 
annealing at a dull red heat. The original struc- 
ture was the same as seen in Fig G iiie deep 
etching reveals the twin structure more prom- 
inently than the grain structure. Both the 
twinning and the gram structure can be devel- 
oped by annealing in hydrogen Figure 8, 
magnified 400 diameters, shows this same cold- 
drawn copper, polished and then reheated to 


1000® C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The 
polygonal grain boundaries show up distinctly, 
wrhile the alternate light and dark bands show 
the twinning The wiiole structure is in marked 
contrast w’lth that of Fig G 

The recent researches of Beilby and others 
tend to confiim his theory that oold working of 
a metal produces an amorphous modification due 
to flow on the surfaces of the planes of slip, 
winch modification is harder, stronger, and less 
ductile than the crystalline one Keheating to 
temperatures around 300® C causes the trans- 
formation fiom the amoiphous to the crystalline 
state and restores the ductility 

The Constitution of Alloys. The constitu- 
tion of binaiy alloys is shown by the theimal 
diagiam, which in teims of tempeiatiire and 
comjiosition shows the changes whicli occur 
wiien an alloy fieezc^s and as it cools dow’n m 
the solid state Porte\in and Borneinann ha\e 
colhH'ted those so far published, wliile (iuertler\ 
textbook discusses them exhaustively Under 
the microscope three distinct constituents — })ure 
metals, cheniical compounds, and solid solutions 
— are found A chemical com])ouiid is one in 
which we gc‘t a comjilete merging of the con- 
stituent metals in definite atomic pio])ortions, 
while in a solid , solution we lune a coiiijihie 
merging but in mdelinite proportions 

Now’, allovs .lie solutions and can lie classified 
according to solubility \N e lia>e two main 
divisions as follows 
A No compounds are formed 

Solubility in liquid Solubility in solid 
state state 

( a Uoinpl(‘te 

1 . C'onipli'te . > 6. Limited 

Ic Zeio 

o T _ . 1 (6 Limited 

2 Limited . \ ^ 

3. Zeio j c Zero 

B Compounds are formed 

1 The compound otcurs at a maximum on 
the freezing-point (urve 
2. The compoiind forms In reaction between 
one of the metals and the iKpiid from which 
it has crystalli/(*d In lieating it dissociates 
before reaching its melting point 
We can furtlier subdnide group B according 
to the solubility of the comiKuinds in eacli of 
the metals, as under group A. 

The Thermal Diagram. To construct the 
thermal diagram we use temperature time or 
cooling curves of individual allov^ Type cool- 
ing curves are showui in Fig 17 ihc\ indicate 
the changes in the rate of cooling as the alloy 
changes fioin the liquid into the solid state 
The first curNe is that of a pure metal ('ooling 
dow’n in the liquid condition is showm from a 
to h The horizontal hr show’s the arrest in 
cooling due to the latent heat of fusion as tlic 
metal freezes At c th(‘ metal is completely 
frozen, while from c to d we have legular cool- 
ing in the solid state The n‘at of the cunes 
are those showing the freezing of type alloys 
Haling obtained cooling curves of a suitable 
number of allovs of a pair of metals, and plot- 
ting the breaks of these cui ves on a temperature- 
composition diagiam, curves can be draw’n to 
indicate the beginning of freezing or the liquidus 
and the end of freezing or the beginning of 
melting, the solidus Above the liquidus the 
alloy is completely liquid, and below the solidus 
all is solid, while between these two curves we 
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F.g 7. COLD DRAWN COPPER Fig, 8 COLD DRAWN COPPER 

ANNEALED AND ETCHED ANNEALED IN HYDROGEN AT 1000° C 

Magnified 400 diameters Magnified 400 diameters 


For Description and Explanation See Text 
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have a mixture of liquid and solid. The changes of freezing is shown by the solidus AmyB 
in composition of the liquid and solid are also Each alloy of this series has a cooling curve 
given by these two curves. The composition of similar to Diagram II, Fig. 17. The alloy begins 
a liquid at any particular temperature is given to freeze at x and is completely solid at y. For 
by the liquidus, while the composition of the example, take the alloy xy, shown in Diagram I, 



Fig 17 type cooling curves 

Campbell. Proceedings of the American Society for Teeing Materiale, xiii, 1913. 


solid freezing out at that temperature is shown 
b}’ the solidus 

Following the classification given above, the 
first type of thermal diagram is as follow^s 

Case A 1 (a) Completely soluble in both the 
liquid and solid states This is showm in Dia- 
giam I, Fig 18, in which the temperature is 
indicated in the vertical scale and percentage 
composition in the horizontal. The point A is 


Fig 18 It begins to solidify at the point x. 
The solid w’hich begins to freeze out is not pure 
A, but a solid solution w^hose composition is 
given by the solidus at this temperature or m. 
Now', as the alloy freezes the composition of the 
solid solution freezing out changes from m to v 
and the composition of the liquid changes from 
a? to w The solid allov consists of homogeneous 
grains of a solid solution of the metals A and R 




Fig 18. type thermal diagrams of binary alloys. 


the freezing point of the pure metal A, w'hile B 
is that of the pure metal B Then the beginning 
of freezing of any alloy of A and B is showm by 
the curve AxnB, which is the liquidus. The end 


So it is that all the alloys of A and B, when 
solid, consist of solid solutions of A and B, or 
alpha, which form a continuous series from pure 
A and pure B and vary uniformly in physical 
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properties. Their structure can be represent^ 
by Fig 15 When strained beyond the elastic 
limit slip lines appear as in a pure metal. Cold 
work elongates the grains as in Fig 6, while 
annealing such cold-worked material causes a 
recrystallization, as in Figs 7 and 8, diagram- 
niatically shown in Fig. 16, with more or less 
marked twinning As examples of this type we 
liave Cu-Nt, Au-Ag, Au-Pt, Cu-Pt, Fe-Mn, Fe-Coy 
Nt-Co. 

Case A 1 (c). The two metals are completely 
soluble m all proportions when liquid but in- 
soluble when solid The diagram is II, Fig. 18. 
The addition of A to B lowers the freezing point, 
while the addition of B to A also lowers the 
freezing point, and two curves are produced 
which intersect at the point C. ABC is the li- 
quidus, dCe the solidus Any alloy from d to C 
begins to freeze on reaching the temperature AG, 



by separating out crystals of the pure metal A. 
In the alloy represented by xy, A freezes out 
from X to y At y the composition of the liquid 
has reached C and it then freezes as a mechan- 
ical mixture of A and B and forms the ground 
mass for the crystals of A. Similarly any alloy 
between C and e begins to freeze by the forma- 
tion of crystals of B. The alloy of the com- 
position C IS that with the lowest fieezing 
point, which by definition is called the eutectic. 
As the ground mass of all alloys of this type is 
composed of C it consists of a mechanical mix- 
ture of A and B. The structure of any alloy 
between d and C is represented by Fig. 19, where 
the white grains of A are surround^ by a ma- 
trix of eutectic Curve III, Fig. 17, shows the 
cooling cui-ve of such an alloy. Cooling down 
uniformly in the liquid state is shown by ax 
At X the metal A begins to freeze out and 
freezes from x to y. From ^ to c the eutectic 
freezes and at c the alloy is completely solid. 
The cooling curve of the eutectic alloy C is 
shown in Curve IV, Fig 17. The horizontal be 
shows the freezing out of the eutectic at constant 
temperature As examples of this type we have 
Pb-Ag, Bi-Ag, Bi-Au, Pb-Sby Cd-Bi, CdrZn, Sn-Zn, 
Hg-Zn. 

Case A 1 (6). The two metals are partially 
soluble in each other when in a solid state A 
eutectic occurs The diagram is III, Fig 18. 
The liquidus is similar to that of the last 
diagram, but the solidus is given by AdCeB 


This is because the metal A will hold d per cent 
of B in solid solution, while the metal B will 
hold e per cent of A in solid solution and the 
eutectic only makes its appearance between d 
and e Any alloy from pure A to d per cent of 
B IS a solid solution of B in A, or alpha, while 
any alloy from pure B to e is a solid solution 
of A in B, or beta This freezes in the same 
way as in Case A 1 (a) Alloys betw^een these 
two limits consist of crystals of alpha or beta 
surrounded by the eutectic of composition C, 
which IS a mechanical mixture of alpha and 
beta and not of A and B The structure of any 
such alloy can be represented by Fig 19 The 
method of freezing can be shown by following 
the alloy xy as in the last case. The alloy be- 
gins to freeze at x by separating out a solid of 
the composition m As the temperature falls 
this solid changes from m to d, wliile the li((uid 
changes from x to C. At y we have crystals 
of composition d surrounded by the liquid C, 
which IS the eutectic. When completely fio/en, 
therefore, the alloy consists of crystals of al])ha 
surrounded by the eutectic The cur\e8 df and 
eg show that the amount of B which A can hold 
in solid solution and the amount of A which B 
can hold in sfdid solution decrease w’lth fall of 
temperature. In other words, the cur\es df and 
cq are the solubility cuiies of B in A and A in 
B in the solid state As e\am]>les of these 
alloys w^e have Cu-ACy Bi-Sriy Bi-Phy Sn-Ph, 
Bn-Al, Sn-Cdy Pb-Cd, Ph-Bq^ Ai-Aii 

Case A 1 {b) The tno metals arc partially 
soluble in each other when solid A’o cuttvtxG 
ocdirs The diagiam is shown in IV, Fiy IS 
Here the addition of B to A lowers the fiee/ing 
point, but the addition of A to H raise<s it 1 be 
tw'o curves forming the liqiiidus iiiteisect at the 
point L. Ihe solidus is shown bv AdtB As in 
the last case alloys from pure A to d and fioni 
pure B to e consist of solid solutions, alph.i and 
beta Between d and c, how'evei, the .illo\-v 
are composed of giains of alpha siiriound»‘d by 
beta, showm in Fig 20, the ul]dia lieing white, 
the beta black. Taking tlie allo^ xq as an 
example, freezing begins at x by the sejiaiation 



Fig. 20 . 


of a solid solution as in the last case At y 
we have crystals or grains of d in a liquid 
whose composition is L. Here a reaction occurs 
between the liquid L and the solid alpha of 
composition d, and a solid beta, of composition 
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Fig 9 WROUGHT IRON 

F>g to LOW CARBON STEEL 

Magnified 35 diameters 

Magnified 40 diameters 
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Fig. II. PEARLITE 
Magnified 1250 diameters 


F g 12 ^ MARTENSITE 
Magnified 50 diameters 



Fig. 13. TROOSTITE AND MARTENSITE 
Magnified 40 diameters 


Fig I4> WHITE CAST IRON 
Magnified 40 diameters 


For Description and Explanation See Text 
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6, is produced, forming a ground mass to the 
alpha grains The cooling curve of such an 
alloy is given in III, Fig. 17, where xy indicates 
the freezing out of the alpha and yc the forma- 
tion of beta by the reaction between this alpha 
and the liquid L Alloys between e and L show 
no alpha when solid, because it is all used up 
through the reaction This is illustrated by the 
alloy uvw, where solid alpha begins to freeze out 
on reaching u and continues to separate until 
the temperature v is reached. Here the reaction 
occurs between the alpha and the liquid L, and 
all of the alpha is used up. Then the tempera- 
ture falls from v to m?, and the composition of 
the solid beta changes fiom e to to, so that 
when frozen the alloy is composed entirely of 
beta The cooling curve is shown in V, Fig 17, 
wheie MO is the separation of alpha, the hori- 
zontal VC is the reaction, w’hile the cw is the 
fuither separation of beta as the temperature 
falls At ic the whole mass is solid As before, 
the lines df and cq are the solubility curves of 
B in A and A in B in a solid state Cd-Bg, 
rt-Ag^ Fe-AUf Cu-Co, Cu-Fe, the brasses and 
bronzes ( in part ) , are examples of this type 
(*aae B 1 A compound occurs Its freezing 
point IS a marimum on the hquxdus Take 
the Simplest case w^here A and B form a com- 
I)')und, .r, w’hicli is insoluble in either A oi B 
111 the solid state Hie resulting diagram is 
shown m V, Fig 18 This is reallv compounded 
of two biniple curves of the type II, w'hich 
lepieseiit the alloys of A and J and the alloys 
of B and J At (' w^e have the eutectic of A 
and .1, at F we have the eutectic of B and J. 
The Inpiidiis is iCJFB and the solidus is 
dVvqFh, and freezing occiiis as already described 
111 Case A 1 (c), while the structures are 
similar to that of Fig 10 As examples wc 
Inne Zn-Mg, Ph^Ug, Sn-3fq, Cu-Mg, AI-Mg, 
Al-Sh, Cm-P, CthAs, etc 

Case B 2 The compound fat ms hy reaction 
hetuven one of the solid metals and the liquid 
fiom irhich it ctystallizes Diagram VI, Fig 
18, shows this case ALCB is the liquidus, 
cCddh IS the solidus The point V is the eu- 
tectic of the compound J and B When solid, 
alloys from B to g aie comjiosiHl of cristals of 
B in the eutectic Allovs from g to / show*^ 
the compound J surrounded by the eutectic, 
which is a mechanical mixture of d and B 
Alloys from A to f are composed of grains of A 
in a ground mass of J Taking the alloy jri/, 
it freezes out pure A from x to i/, and at this 
temperature the liquid has the composition L, 
and leacts with the solid A to form the com- 
pound J. When all of the liquid is used up 
the alloy consists of coies of A in a ground 
mass of the compound J In Fig. 20 the white 
aieas represent A, the black ground is J. The 
cooling curve of such an alloy can be repre- 
sented by III, Fig. 17, xy representing the fieez- 
ing out of A and yc the reaction which forms J. 
The alloy uvw begins to freeze out pure A 
At V this pure A reacts with the liquid L and 
IS all used up As the temperature falls the 
liquid continues to freeze out more J and the 
composition of the liquid changes from L to C, 
as the temperature falls from v to ir, w’hen the 
eutectic freezes and the resulting alloy is com- 
posed of J surrounded by the eutectic of J and 
B ITie cooling curve of this alloy is shown in 
VI, Fig 17, wdiere uv shows the freezing out of 
A, VC the reaction bctw^cen the liquid L and the 
solid A to form J, whereby all of the A is used 
VoL. XV.— 31 


up. cw shows the further freezing of the com- 
pound J, and we is the freezing of the eutectic 
of J and B This type diagram can be modi- 
fied by show^ing partial solubility of the metals 
in the compound The freezing will take place 
as already desci ibed, except that instead of 
pure A w'e would have alpha, etc As examples 
of this type we have Ag-SUy Ag-f^h^ Au-Sh^ Au-Ph, 
Fc-Zn, Al-Zuy Al-^t, Al-GOy Mn-i^n, Pt-Ph. 

The last case is wdieie J and B do not form a 
eutectic and is shown in Diagram VII, Fig. 18. 
Alloys from pure A to ^ freeze as in the last 
case Alloys from h to B resemble those in 
Diagram IV For example the alloy uvw begins 
to freeze with the separation of pure A At v 
this A leacts wdth the liquid L to form the 
compound J As the temperature falls from 
V to w more J freezes out and the liquid changes 
from L to K At w we get the reaction between 
J and the liquid K to form beta of the com- 
position e, so that wdien solid the alloy consists 
of J surioundcd by beta, as in Fig 20 The 
cooling curve of such an alloy is given in VI, 
Fig 17, where uv show's the separation of pure 
A, VC the reaction to form the compound J, 
cw the continued freezing out of J, while we 
IS the reaction betw'een the liquid K and the 
compound J to foiin beta Tin and antimony 
are allo\s of this type, the compound of 8h-8n 
being formed 

TERNARY ALLOYS 

If W'e w’lsh to show' variation in composition 
of three metals w’e hai e to use the triaxial 
diagram In Fig 21 th(‘ corners of the equi- 



lateral triangle represent the pure metals A, B, 
and C The composition of any alloy w'lthin the 
tiiangle is given by the perpendicular distances 
to the sides For example, in the alloy g the 
per cent of A is represented by the perpendicu- 
lar from g to BC, the per cent of B is rep- 
lesented by the perpendicular from g to AC, 
w'hile the per cent of C is represented by the 
perpendicular from g to AB llie binary alloys 
of A and B are repiesented by the line AB. 
The binary alloys of B and C and A and C are 
represented by the sides BC and AC respectively, 
and these three sides are projections of such 
binary diagrams as are show'n in Fig. 18. Tem- 
perature must be indicated perpendicular to the 
piano of the triangle and a solid figure results 
Only one case will be show'n, that in which the 
pairs of metals are completely soluble in the 
liquid state and insoluble in the solid Each 
pair therefore can be represented by Curve II, 
Fig. 18. In Fig. 21 the side AB being a pro- 
jection of Fig 18, II, the point / is the pro- 
jection of the eutectic C Now if we use arrows 
to indicate fall of temperature we should show a 
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fall of temperature from to / and from B to /, 
representing the curves AC and BC in Diagram 
II, Fig. 18. In the same way d and c represent 
the binary eutectics of AC and BC, the ternary 
eutectic being the alloy with the lowest freezing 
point, represented by point fj, as sliovn by 
euives from the ])oiiit8 d, r, and /, and this 
divides the ti langle into three areas Tlie metal 
A freezes out of anA" allo\ Avithin the area 
\dqf, B freezes out in the area Avhile C 

IS the first to freeze AMthin the aiea Cdqc 
The method of fieezing of all the alloys is 
similar Take the alloy wliieli begins to 
freeze by separating out crystals of C, and the 
comiiosition of the liquid changes from x to 1 /, 
a projection through C From ?/ to q A and C 
fieeze out side by side, forming, as it were, a 
binary matrix to the crystals of C Wh<‘n the 
composition of the liquid reaches q the ternaiy 
eutectic frwzes as a mechanical inixtine of A, B, 
and C Thus the line dq lepreseiit'^ the binaiy 
A and C, the line fq the binary A and B, while 
the line eq show’s the simultaneous freezing of 
B and C The cooling cuive of a tcrnaiA’ alloy 
is given in Fig. 17, VII, w’here xq (hMiotes the 
freezing of the irudal C, yg the simultaneous 
freezing of C and A, while qc is the ariest de- 
noting the fieczmg of the ternary eutectic of 
A, B, and C As examples of this tvpe we have 
the senes Icad-iin-hutmuthf Aihidi was W’orked 
out by Chaijiy, lead-tin-cadmiiim and htsuriilh-Un- 
cadnmim, gnen by Stoeffel By taking pairs of 
metals showm in the different diagrams of Fig 
15 the ternary diagram is greath modified, and 
examples of this have been w’oik(*d out bv (leci, 
by Sahmen and Vcgesack, and bv (\'iiiiphell 
Partial Solubility in the Liquid State. In 
the cases Ave have discussed so far the solubilitA" 
in the liquid state was complete, for Aihen the 
component metals Avere incited together a homo- 
geneous liquid resulted Ccitaiii pairs of 
metals, liow’eA’cr, have only a limited solubilitv 
111 the liquid state, and, A\hcn melted together 
w’lthin certain limits, separate out into tAvo 
liquid layers Each liquid is saturated witli the 
other metal, but as the tempeiatuie is raised 
the amount Aihicli each metal (an diHsoh’e of 
the othei increases so that at a ceitain tem- 
perature (the critical temperature) each liquid 
has the same composition and one Jioniogcneous 
liquid results Noav liy determining the A’aria- 
tion ill composition of eacli laA’er with variation 
in temperature we can construct a pair of 
solubility curA’Cfe Aihich show’ the amount of A 
dissolved in B and the amount of B in A for 
each particular tcmperatuie Tliese tw’o ciirAes 
meet at tlie critical temperature, and aac get the 
completed solubility curve 

Now’ accoiding to the A\’ay in aaIiicIi this 
solubility curve cuts the freezing point curves 
shown in Fig 18, so will the constitution of the 
alloys vary, and any alloy whose composition 
lies Avithin the points where the solubility 
curves cut the liquids wull be found W’hen solid 
to consist of two layers 

As examples we have }ead-:^nc, hismuth-zinc, 
copper-leadj chromium -copper, chromium-silver, 
chromium -aluminium, chromium-tin, chromium- 
lead, manganese-lead, cohalt-Jead, nickel-lead, 
also copper and copper oxide, copper and copper 
sulphide, iron and won sulphide 

In the case where the two metals are in- 
soluble in each other at the beginning of freez- 
ing we have two liquid layers, each consisting of 
the pure metal. Each layer freezes at its own 


particular temperature, that of the freezing 
point of the pure metal As examples Ave have 
alummium-cadmiuw, alumimum-lead, iron-lead, 
iron-silver, cohalt-silvcr 

Changes in the Solid State. So far the 
changes which an alloy undergoes AAhen it 
changes from the state of a liquid solution to a 
solid liaAc been coiisidcK'd Hohd solutions may 
imdcigo A('ry siniihii changes as th('y cool down, 
Avhich changes may be re])ies(mted liy diagrams 
similai to those in Fig 18 Foi example, in 
Fig 18, Curve II, suppose the alloys above 
ACB exist as homogeneous solid solutions 1 he 
same explanation of tlie diagram holds good 
except that the pure metals are precipitated 
from the solid instead of fnn^zing out ot the 
liquid as befoie Tlius, the alloy xy on reach- 
ing X l)(‘gins to jirecipitate })Uie A fiom each 
giain of the solid solution and tins continues 
doAA’n to the temperdture ?/, aaIicii the residual 
giain has the composition C Ileic it splits up 
into a mechanical mixture of A and B Aery 
similar to a (‘utectie The alloy C is not the 
alloA’’ with the loAAcst freezing point, but the oin* 
AAith the lo\\(‘ht ttansfoi niatioii jioint, hence aa’C 
call it th(» eutectoid 

Such changes in solid solutions aie found in 
biASS and in bronze, W’here the beta solid solu- 
tion bi(*aks doAA*n into a medianieal mixture of 
alpha and the compound Cu,Sn at about 500® C 
For example, a bell met.il of 20 ])ei cent tin and 
80 ])er cent copper if quenched from )ust 
aboAc 500° C AA’ould Iihac the appcMrance of 
Fig 20. If sloAA h cooled, hoAA’cvei, this stiue- 
ture of aljiha surioundcMl Iia beta Avouhl change 
at 500° C’ , because the b(*ta bi(*aka down into a 
mechanical mixture of alpha and CmSn at this 
temperature and its stiucture AAould then le- 
seniblc Fig 10 Each giain of alidia contains 
about 12 per cent of tin in solid solution, Avliile 
the groundniass or euti*ctoid contains alxmt 2()>/j 
per cent of tin, parth as al])ha, paitiv as the 
compound CuiSn (with 32 per c('nt tin) 

In the aluminium bronzes a similar (mtectoid 
occuis The alpha is satin ated AAith aluniinium 
at 7‘/» pt^r cent Tlie eutectoid contains 12 jicr 
cent aluminium, thus alloAs bctAAcen 7^ and 12 
]H*r cent lesenibh^ Fig 10 The (uitectoid trans- 
formation ocdirs at 550° C The moat im- 
portant eutectoid change, ]ioA\(Wcr, occurs in tlu» 
iron-caibon senes, and to this change ste(*l oaacs 
most of its AAcll-kiioAAn properties 

The Iron-Carbon Diagram. We noAv recog- 
nize that wrought iron, soft, nuxlium. and hard 
steel, cast non, both white and gun, bidong to 
a continuous aeries of alloys and consist of the 
folloAA’ing constitiK'iits in varying jirojiortions 
ferrite or pure iron, soft and inalienable, 
cementite or carbide of iron, Fo,r, bard and 
brittle, 6 07 per cent eaibon. peailite, the 
eutectoid of ferrite and cementite, 0 9 per cent 
carbon The above are found in steel, Avhile in 
addition avc find graphite in cast iron Noav, 
on heating, the eutectoid, ])carlite, changes at 
about 700° r from a mechanical mixture of 
ferrite and cementite into a solid solution called 
austenite, wdiich, as the temperature is raised, 
is cayiable of dissolving more and more ferrite 
or cementite as the case may be Austenite is 
a solid solution of carbon in iron, which is 
capable of hardening on quenching 

The occurrence and the temperature limits of 
the above constituents are shown in Fig 22, 
which is the diagram for iron-iron carbide or 
cemqntite 
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The freezing-point curve or liquidus is ADL^ 
while the solidus is the curve AEDF, the end of 
freezing or, in heating, the beginning of melting. 
The alloy DT is the eutectic and consists of a 
mechanical mixture of austenite and c(‘inentite 
On freezing, alloys from 0 to 2 pei cent caihon 
consist of austenite and are steels, alloys with 
over 2 per cent of carbon aie cast irons and 
consist of grains of austenite set in the eutectic 
(DT) if less than 4 2 per cent carbon, or of 
crystals of cementite surrounded by tlie eutectic 
if more than 4 2 per cent carbon 

An alloy betw een 2 and 4 2 per cent carbon 
can Ik* well represented by Fig. 10, the grains 
being the excess austenite, the matrix the eutec- 
tic of austenite and cementite The white cast 
non in Fig. 14 shows the eutectic stiucture 
typically. 

The diagram also sliow's the changes which 


than 0.9 per cent carbon they are composed of 
cementite and pearlite. 

The iron carbon diagram is not yet definitely 
settled and its development has been the source 
of much contro\ersy on account of the diffi- 
culties encountered Osmond determined the 
three forms of iron — alpha, which exists up to 
780° C and is magnetic, beta, which exists 
fiom 780° to 900° C and is nonmagnetic; 
gamma, aKo nonmagnetic, exists above 900° C 
and has the property of dissolving a maximum 
of 2 per cent of caibon The first comprehen- 
si\e tempeiature-composition diagram was given 
by Roberts- Austen (Fovrth Report to Alloys 
Research Committee^ plate ii, 1897 Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, London ; Fifth 
Repot tf 1899), and this consisted of the lines 
shown in Fig 22, ABC aBf, the graphite- 
austenite eutectic, 008 \ MO; P8K; 8E in part. 



Fig 22 


take place in the solid solution austenite lion 
evists in tliree modifications above 900° C. it 
IS in the gamma, condition, is nonmagnetic, and 
tan dissohe caibon up to about 2 per cent; 
below 900° C it cannot dissolve carbon, being 
in the beta condition dowm to 780° V and non- 
magnetic (le, O to M) , below' 780° C it is in 
the alpha or magnetic condition Therefore 
austenite is a solid solution of carbon in gamma 
iron and at 1125° C is satuiated at about 2 per 
cent carbon However, the amount of carbon 
in solution falls with the temperature and 
cementite precipitates, as showm by the cun'e 
E8, wdiich IS the solubility of cementite in 
gamma iron Again, the curve 008 indicates 
the precipitation of ferrite from the solid solu- 
tion austenite 00 yields beta ferrite, 08 the 
magnetic or alpha variety At 700° C , or 
temperatuie P8K, we have the formation of the 
eutectoid pearlite fi om austenite of 0 9 per cent 
carbon. From 0 to 0 9 per cent carbon steels 
consist of ferrite and pi^ariite, while with moie 


Rooseboom applied the phase rule to Roberts- 
Aubten s work and modified the diagiam by 
adding the line Aa, puning the point a by a line 
to the summit of the curve denoting separation 
of cementite at 1 8 per cent carbon and 1000° C 
A horizontal line was drawn from this point, 
indicating a reaction betw een austenite and 
graphite to form cementite Above 1000° C 
w'e are dealing w'lth austenite and grapliite and 
aBf is the austenite-graphite eutectic Below 
1000° C we have no graphite in a state of 
equilibrium, all the carbon occurring as 
cementite (Journal Iron and 8teel Institute, 
1900, 11, p 311.) 

Stansfield in a paper on the “Present Position 
of the Solution Theory of Carburized Iron** 
(Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1900, li, 317) 
suggested a radical change Instead of the line 
from a (denoting the further separation of 
graphite) cutting the cementite line 8E, a line 
an 18 drawm to the left of and parallel to E8 
.rtO as to cut 008, This new line an shows the 
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solubility of graphite in austenite, which is 
much less than that of eementite in austenite. 
In other words, if cooled slow enough the 2 per 
cent of carbon which iron holds in solid solu- 
tion ought to be rejected as graphite and not 
as eementite According to the phase lule only 
two constituents can ))e present in equilibrium, 
and as giaphite is the more stable, these two 
constituents must be ferrite and graphite 

lienedicks sums up the previous work and 
sliow's {Metallurgies 1908, part 11 ) that we are 
dealing with two distinct and separate systems 

1 White cast iron Metastahle Alloys of 
austenite and eementite Produced by rapid 
cooling, low silicon, high manganese, etc The 
solidus 18 shown in Fig 10 by the cui\ed line 
-d /;/>/<’, the eutectic freezing at about 1125° C 

2 (hay cast iron Stable Alloys of austen- 
ite and giaphite Pioduced by slow cooling, 
high silicon, low manganese, low sulphur, etc , 
and more liable to occur in iron of high carbon 
content The liquidus is ABC, the solidus 
AaBfj and the eutectic fieezes at 1135° C. 
Abittled cast non consists of giains of gray sur- 
rounded b;v a nctw'ork of white The gray ap- 
jieais to have solidified a little ahead of the 
white, giving us a grained stiucture, diagram- 
matically shown in Fig 19 Thus we have tw'o 
systems, graphite-austenite or cementite-austen- 
ite, on fieezing The austenite, however, is not 
stable, but changes over with fall of tempera- 
ture This it can do by sepaiating out 
eementite along the curve ES or giaphite along 
the cuive an 

Goeiens and Gutow’sky concluded fiom their 
experiments that graphite is ahvays the product 
of the decomposition of cementiie, foi east iron 
freezes as austenite-cement ite, but just below 
the freezing point may be clianged over into 
austenite-graphite wholly or in pait {Metal- 
lurgies vol V, p 45 ) 

Upton holds that W’hite cast iron is the prod- 
uct of undercooling, and that Rooseboom w^as 
correct in stating that the stable constituents 
on freezing were graphite and austenite {Jour- 
nal of Physical Chemistry, lol xii (1908), p 
507 ) At a low’cr teinperatuie these react to 
form a carbide of iron resembling eementite 
^Hie main points of his diagram are graphite -\- 
austenite = FenC at 1095° C , at 800° FeoC 
changes over into Fe,C and austenite, at 615° 
FejC bleaks up into Fe..C and alpha iron 
(ferrite) A later research is Wittorfs {Reiue 
d( Mctallurqie, 1912, p 600), w^hose diagram 
shows a stable eutectic of austenite and Fe,C’ at 
1180° C and 41 per (ent caibon Behnv 1130° 
C Fe,C decomposes into anstimite and graphite 

The wdiole subject has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Guertler {Tcxt-Boolc of Metallography, 
vol 11 ), who concludes that the stable system is 
as accoiding to Wittorf, and that we have two 
metastable svstems The first shows the eutec- 
tic of giaphite and austenite at 1150° C wuth a 
eutectoid of alpha and graphite at 750° C Hie 
second is our oidinary white cast non with the 
eutectic of eementite (Fe^C) and austenite at 
1135° C and the eutectoid of Fe^C and alpha 
ferrite at 710° C. as already described (Figs 
11 and 14 ) How^cver, at pieseiit the most 
satisfactory working diagram is the double one 
showing the two systems, stable and metastable 

The diagram explains in a very satisfactory 
manner the changes which take place from 0 to 
2 per cent in the steel division, as in Fig 22 

Starting with 0 per cent C or wrought iron. 


Fig. 9 IS a section of a piece of pipe skelp 
(magnified 35 diameters) etched with 10 per 
cent nitric acid It consists of grains of pure 
iron or ferrite wdth more or less regular polyg- 
onal boundaries and some dark jiatches of slag, 
w'hicli are elongated in the direction of the 
rolling Ingot iron shows the same stiucture, 
but without the included slag, because the metal 
wras cast from the liquid state and is steel with 
only a trace of caibon and other impurities 
In pipe steel of say 0 07 per cent carbon we find 
the same giain of ferrite, but 111 addition there 
are small dark-etching areas of pearlite contain- 
ing 0.9 per cent carbon. As w^c pass fioni this 
low’-carbon steel to that containing 0 9 per cent 
we find the amount of pearlite inci eases until it 
finally composes the w’hole gram Figure 10, 
magnified 40 diameteis, shows, a jiiece of medium 
carbon stt‘el cut from a 3% -inch shaft The 
white areas are feriite, the daik are peailite. 
Under \ery high magnification pearlite is seen to 
be a mechanical mixture of ferrite and eementite, 
as showui 111 Fig 11, wliere the fine haul wdiite 
plates aie eementite set in a gioundniass of 
softer ferrite The black patch is a paiticle of 
manganese suljiliide Now when the cailion 
reaches 0 9 per cent the wdiole steel is comiiosed 
of pearlite, and in an> steel uj) to this yxuiit the 
changes which take place on cooling from high 
temperatures aie the same Above the line 
(mOS (Fig 22) the metal is coiiqiosed of homo- 
geneous grains of austenite The higliei the 
temperature to which it is heated the coarser 
the grain On cooling down no change occuis 
until the curve is readied The steel shown 
in Fig 10 after foiging cooled dowm nornially 
until it reached the temjieiature GO*Sf, w'hen 
ferrite began to scjiarate out and continued 
until at 700° {PS) the rehidual austenite gram 
changed over into peailite 

With increase in carbon the pearlite increases 
and the tempeiature at wdiich ferrite precipi- 
tates decreases, following GOS 

Above 0 9 per cent cariion a new constituent, 
eementite, ajipears as hard, bright einidoiies 
around tlie gram Tliis eementite separates out 
in high-cariion sti'els when tlu»y cool down to the 
line LSs just as ferrite sejiarated out of the 
low-carbon st(*el The change in the residual 
austenite gram into pearlite occurs at 700° C, 
or SIP, as before. 

HEAT TREATMENT 

As a general rule a coarse structure means 
W'eakness When a metal or allov freezes, 
dendrites or pine-tree crystals generallv form. 
Figure 1 show’^s typicallv the normal mgotism 
In an ingot or casting of steel similar dihidritcs 
form and w^e haie to break them uj) either by 
mechanical work or by heat treatment Rolling 
or forging at a high temperature breaks them 
up, and the greater tlie amount of reduction of 
section 1)1 ought about by the mechanical work, 
the finer the gram, as in the hot w’orking of 
any metal or alloy Tn the case of a casting we 
produce a fine grain by annealing or, more cor- 
rectly, refining When the temperature reaches 
the curve AD the metal begins to freeze and is 
completely frozen on reaching .4 E, Fig 22 The 
rate at which the metal passes through this 
freezing range determines the grain size When 
solid the casting consists of dendrites, or grains 
of austenite No further change takes place on 
cooling until GOS is reached Then ferrite be- 
ginsvto separate out around and in each grain 
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until on reaching P8 pcarlite forms. To obtain 
a very fine structure we have to reheat the 
casting to just above the line (W8 in order to 
take file coarse ferrite into solution, for this 
gives us the finest grain Heating to tempera- 
tures below P8 (’aus(‘s no change of structure. 
On passing this tem])erature the coarse pearlite 
changes over into \ery fine-grained austenite 
To comjilete the refining, however, wo must get 
rid of tile coarse ferrite, wdiich we do by heating 
]ust above G()8 Thus the lower the carbon in 
the steel the higliei the refining temperature 
'Jhe changes which take place on heating are at 
a sliglitly higher temperature than on cooling, 
which 18 due to lag, so that in practice we have 
to heat say 25° C above the line 008 for com- 
plete refining. Manganese, etc , make the lag 
more pronounced 

Occasionally such heat treatment fails to give 
complete refining This is due partly to the 
fact that a steel casting may contain films of 
manganese sulphide and silicate, which act as 
nuclei on which the ferrite precipitated on cool- 
ing from 008 down to P8, and partly due to 
segregation of phosphorus 

In the heat treatment of high-carbon steel we 
have to heat just above 8E to refine the casting, 
but such heat treatment, as a rule, gives a 
coarse gram, especially with very high-earbon 
content But most high-carhon steel for tools, 
etc , comes in the form of forged or rolled bars 
and rods which have a comparatively fine gram 
With very high carbon heating to ]ust above 
8E causes overheating and often breaks down 
the carbide of iron, with the pioduction of 
graphite But on account of the fact that the 
envelopes of ccmentite tend to break down and 
form globules, heating to just above P8K 
generallv refines the steel 

Hardening and Tempering. Hardening is 
heating to the au‘^toultlC condition and suddenly 
cooling, as by quenching in water, oil, etc 
The more rapid the cooling the harder the 
steel , the greater the content of carbon the 
harder the material The higher the tempera- 
ture above G08K to wdiich the steel is heated 
the coarser the gram and therefore the more 
brittle Hence the correct temperature to heat 
the steel for hardening is that point \\here it 
has just completely transfoimed into austenite, 
which IS just above 008K It is not necessary 
to heat above 8Ey for cementite is already very 
hard 

Theoretically we ought to be able to prevent 
any change in the solid-solution austenite by 
extremely rapid cooling In practice, however, 
this IS impossible, and we find more or less de- 
composition in the quenched material This 
decomposition is of tw’o kinds The outside of 
the grain of austenite may be changed o^er into 
a dark etching constituent called troostitc, the 
nearer the centre of the bar, the more troostite 
occurs In Fig 13 is shown a steel with 1 4 per 
cent carbon quenched from a \vhite heat The 
section is taken from near the outside and the 
troostite occurs as dark-etching irregular en- 
velopes to the grains of austenite and rounded 
patches within the grain The centre of the 
bar showed comparatively little of the austenite, 
most of the grain having decomposed into 
troostite, for in the centre the cooling is much 
slower Hence wdth very large sections it is 
impossible fully to harden the interior, for the 
heat is not conducted away rapidly enough to 
suppress the change of austenite towards pearl- 


itc completely. The second method of decom- 
position occurs within the grain itself. Curious 
chevrons and needles appear, with some sem- 
blance of octahedral symmetry This is marten- 
site. Figure 12 shows it in a steel with 2 per 
cent of C, square, quenched from 

1100° C The thin envelope to the verv coarse 
grain is cementite The grain itself shows 
the typical chevron structure of martensite 
Martensite is extremely hard, austenite (found 
puie in nickel or manganese steel) is compara- 
tively soft Troostite is less hard and less 
brittle than martensite Troostite itself changes 
over into suhmicroscopic pearlite, called sor- 
bite, which IS extremely strong and ductile 
There is a w'hole range of structures between 
typical austenite, troostite and martensite, and 
sorbite, depending on the size of the section, the 
rate of quenching, and the temperature of 
quenching The temperature from Avliich the 
material was quenched determines the grain 
size 

Material as quenched is usually hard and 
brittle By reheating to over 200° C to 300° C. 
Ave “temper” the material, which causes a 
further decomposition of the austenite within 
the grain, but does not alter the grain size 
Ihe brittleness is decreased, with some loss of 
hardness Within the grain the maitensitic 
structure becomes more pronounced through the 
formation of troostite and sorbite and then be- 
comes hazy, and finally sorbite and pearlite, 
and then pearlite alone, icsult, and the material 
IS them dead soft 

Casehardening and Cementation. This is 
accomplished by heating wTought iron or low- 
carbon steel into the gamma range, packed in 
caihonaceous material, such as charcoal, bone 
meal, lampblack, etc, or by means of carbo- 
naceous gases According to Giolitti 
Cementation Proeess of Iron and Steely 1915) 
the gamma iron absorbs carbon mainly through 
the agency of carbon monoxide gas 

The process of casehardening can be readily 
follow’ed under the microscope When the speci- 
men has not been quenched a cross section can 
be cut and the changes in structure follow^ed as 
they pass from the outside of cementite plus 
peaVlite, or pearlite alone, through a zone of 
pearlite into ferrite plus pearlite, which gradu- 
ally decreases in amount until finally the nor- 
mal material is reached, which shows the limit 
of carbon penetration 

Alloy Steels. The metallography of alloy 
steels forms a subject in itself Thev may be 
classified into three groups according to the 
predominant constituent ( 1 ) pearlitic, ( 2 ) 
martensitic, (3) austenitic, of the air-cooled 
specimens The presence of the alloy profoundly 
affects the critical temperatures, especiallv 
G08K, and the ease Avith Avhich the transforma- 
tions occur As an example of group 7 we 
have nickel steel Avith 3 5 per cent nickel This 
closely resembles ordinary carbon steel in struc- 
ture, although the grain size is usually finer, 
and Avhen quenched the martensite is A’ery much 
more pronounced Chrome-steel, nickel-chrome, 
ehrome-vanadium, nickel-chrome-A'anadium, sil- 
ico-manganese, etc , are all pearlitic When 
quenched and tempered, however, martensite is 
A’ery predominant and there are marked differ- 
ences both in properties and structure. Man- 
ganese steel (Mn 12 per cent), when slowly 
cooled or cast, is composed of austenite AAuth 
more or less carbide in and between the grains, 
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as in Fig 12; for the manganese present has 
suppressed the Q08K change (Fig 22) entirely 
and we have only the curve E8 left. Quenching 
from 1050® C prevents the separation of the 
carbide and the material is composed of polyg- 
onal grains of austenite (See Fig 8.) As 
examples of the third group we have air -harden- 
ing and high-speed steel, but their structure is 
by no means tvpical martensite Small white 
grains of carbide usually occur in a more or less 
complex groundmass which may be at times 
austenite, at others martensite, at others pearl- 
ite The diiferences, however, run parallel with 
the difference in hardness and physical properties 

Functions of Metallogp:aphy. In conclusion, 
metallography does not compete with chemical 
analysis or physical testing It supplements 
them Chemistry tells us what elements are 
present; metallography shows us how they oc- 
cur in regard to grain size, segregation, in- 
clusion of impurities, etc It is a method of 
determining cause of failure as well as of distin- 
guishing material In some cases this is easily 
done, as, eg, distinguishing between wrought 
iron and steel, properly and impiopeily refined 
castings, segregated rail steel, etc Some prob- 
lems arc more difficult, as the study of hardened 
alloy steels, especially high-speed, the coriosion 
of tubes, both of iron and steel, and of brass, etc 
As in all scientific* work, the ansvi er comes 
sooner or later, and subjects at present unsolved 
may in time be unraveled by metallographic 
means 

Bibliography. Several publications avail- 
able for consultation have devoted considerable 
space to metallogi aphy, \iz., the Zeitsthrift fur 
anorgamsche Chemvc (Leipzig) . Zcitschrift fur 
phystkahache Chemte (ib.) , the Journal of 
the Iron and 8teel Institutr (London) the 
Revue de M^tallurgve (Pans) , Metallurqie 
(Aachen), now divided into “Ferrum” and 
“Metal und Erz”, the Journal of the Institute 
of Metals (London) ; ^\hlle the Intel natimial 
Journal of Mctallographif (Berlin) is de\oted 
to it exclusively Several introductory text- 
books have appeared, notably C H Desch, 
Metallography (New York, loio) Cf II (lulli- 
ver. Metallic Alloys (Philadelphia, Did) , 
Kosenhain, Introduction to Physical Mctallu: gy 
(New York, 1914) The theorc^tical side is 
most ably dealt with in William Guertlei, 
Metallographic (Berlin, 1912 et seq ), of i\hich 
two volumes had been published in 1915 

Special papers of importance as dealing Mith 
the beginnings of the science are IT C Sorby, 
in Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of 8cience, vol 11 , p 189 (London, 
1864), Journal of the Iron and 8tecl Institute, 
vol 1 , p 140 ( 1886 ) , and Martens, in Zeitschrift 
dcs Terein deutscher Ingenieure^ vol xxi (Ber- 
lin) ; also his papers in 8tahl und IJiscn, vol. 11 
(Dusseldorf, 1882), and Verhandl ungen des 
Vereins zur Beforderung des Oeniehfleisses 
(Bt-rhn, 1882) 

For results of cold ivorking of metals Jour- 
nal of the Institute of Metals, vols vi, ix, xii 
(London, 1911-13) , Grard, in Proceedings of the 
International Association for Testing Materials 
(New York, 1912) , Galy-AclK^, m Rciuc de 
Mdtallurgie, vol x (Paris, 1913); Roscmhain, 111 
Engmeering, vol xcvi (London, 1913), 

For constitution of alloys, consult studies by 
Portevin, in Rcime de MHallurgie, vols. v, vi 
(Pans, 1908-09), and Burnemann, in Die hi- 
naaren Metallegierungen (1909, 1912) 


For studies of ternary alloys, consult • Stoeffel, 
in Zeitschrift fur anorgamsche Chemte, vol liii 
(Leipzig, 1900) , Geer, in Journal of Physical 
Chemistry^ vol viii (Ithaca, 1904) ; Sahmen, 
ill Zeitschrift fur physikalische Chemie, vol lix 
(Leipzig, 1907), Campbell, in Proceedings of 
the American 8oeiety for Testing Materials, vol. 
xiii, p 657 (Philadelphia, 1913) 

MET' ALLUR'GY ( from Gk. fieraWovpyos, 
metallourgos, metal working, from piraWov, met- 
allon^ metal, mine ipyov, ergon, work). The 
art of extracting metals from their ores and 
adapting them to the various purposes of manu- 
facture As the oldest written records of the 
world's history contain references to metals and 
their uses, the indications are that metallurgy 
18 an art that was practiced in very early times 
The ancient Egyptians and Hebrews were 
skilled in the working of metals, and the art 
must have been known and practiced before the 
daivn of history. Metallurgy may be divided 
gen(‘rally into two grand divisions, mechanical 
metallurgy and chemical metallurgy Mechani- 
cal nietalliirg;\- is that procedure usually in- 
cluded under the head of ore dressing (qv.) 
and means the mechanical separation of a metal 
from its ores without recourse to chemical as- 
sistance When the metals occur in a native 
state this jirocedure is possible, but, since such 
occurrence is comparatively rate, purely me- 
chanical metallurgy is not widely adopted 
Tliere are a few cases in which it is applicable, 
such as when native gold occurs in coaise form 
In such cases tlie rock mav be broken fine 
enougli to libel ate the particles of gold, which 
then may be separated from the rock by water 
concentration Chemical metallurgy includes all 
proces8c‘a in which chemical changes are essen- 
tial. Tins branch includes bv far the greater 
jiart of the systems actually in use The re- 
covery of metals from all ores in w’hicli they 
occur 111 other than free and native condition 
invohes chemical changes and is therefore 
wuthin the realm of chemical metallurgy 

Most systems of ore tr(*atmeiit are a combina- 
tion of mechanical and chemical metallurgy In 
a broad way there are fiv(* systems under winch 
all metallurgical processes ma^ be dassified 
These are coneentration, amalgamation, leaeh- 
ing, roasting, and smelting Concentration is 
the removal of tlie ganguc or barren jiart of an 
ore f 10111 the rich or mineral-bearing part, or, 
in other w'oids, concentrating the metal into 
much smaller bulk than it occupied in tlie orig- 
inal ore muss There are tw^o methods of ac- 
complislnng this result The first is by gravity 
separation, in wdncli either water or air is used 
as a suspending mi*dium, allowing the heavier 
iiietal-bearing portion to settle and thus separate 
itself from tlie siliceous gangue Flotation, the 
second system, separates mineral from ganguc 
by virtue of causing the formei to float on the 
surface of water, either by the use of oil, oil 
and acid, or by utilizing the principle of surface 
tension Flotation is a comparatively new proc- 
ess, the field of which is constantly widening 
It 18 being largely applied at the present time 
in the wet treatment of copjier 

Amalgamation is that systcun of metallurgy 
wdiich makes use of the property which mercury 
possesst's of amalgamating readily with gold and 
silver Ores .11 e crushed and mixed with mer- 
cuiy, the resulting amalgam being then sepa- 
rated b^y washing out the remaining gangue 
The amalgam is then subjected to a distillation 
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process in which the mercury is volatilized, 
leaving the pure metal behind The amalgama- 
tion treatment is usually limited to those ores 
in which gold occurs free* and uncombined, since 
the metal in chemical combination is not amal- 
gamable Occasionally silver ores may be amal- 
gamated, an exam])le being the rich ores of the 
Cobalt district, m Canada, but silver rarely 
occurs native and is therefoie not often amal- 
gamable. See Cold 

Leaching is the system of extraction in which 
the ore is treated with aqueous solutions of a 
solvent which acts upon the metal to be re- 
covered Three classes of solutions are used 
under sjiecial circumstances — acid, saline, and 
alkaline As an example of the first may be 
mentioned the leaching of cojiper ores \vith 
sulphuric-acid solutions Use of saline solu- 
tions may be typified by the leaching of ])reciou8- 
inetal ores with cvanide solutions or the leaching 
of silver 01 es with sodium hyposulphite Among 
alkaline ticatinents aie the ammonia solutions 
often used foi dissolving co])per oxide from 
ores Leaching mav be accomplished by gi Hid- 
ing the ore to a granular form consisting of 
jiarticles varying 111 size from 0 5 incli to 0 002 
inch, placing it in tanks equipjied with false 
filter bottoms, and applying the solvent solution 
at the top, allowing it to jiercolate through the 
ore b(*d, or the lock may be ground to an 
I'xceedinglv fine condition and mixed with the 
solvent solution, being maintained in suspension 
by mechanical means and separated after the 
treatment period by liltration 01 settlement. 
Other methods which have been well known are 
included in leaching — chloiination for example 
The class includes all the wTt metal-dissolviiig 
processes 

llie roasting system of treatment includes 
tliose in which the 01 e is heated with access of 
air, but short of the point of fusion In this 
wav carbonates, such as those of zinc (ZnCO,) 
and lime (CaCOJ, are brought down to the 
oxide form, the mineral losing carbonic-acid 
gas The process also serves to drive oti ele- 
ments wliicli occur in cornhination with some 
minerals, as, eg, tlie 1 casting of sulphides, 
driving ofl the sulpliur as sulphui dioxidi* and 
leaving usually an oxide of the metal, iloasting 
IS wudely juacliced, but can only larely form a 
complete cycle of metal production from ore 

Smelting is the final great class of metal- 
lurgical processes and may be called the most 
important of all of them, since it produces by 
far the greatest quantities of metal The 
process consists of the ajiiilication of heat to- 
gi'ther wuth the addition of materials which 
induce chemical reactions, tlie lesult being 
molten metal and a melted slag composed of 
the ore gangue and materials which have been 
added as fiux The process is one which is 
applied in special ways to a wide variety of 
metal ores It may, and often does, account 
for the entire cycle between crude ore and metal 
in the form of raw material for manufactuie 
Smelting is accomplished usually in furnaces of 
one of two types — the revei heratoi y furnace, 
in which the material to be treated is plact»d 
on a bed separate from the fuel or lieating 
agent, and the shaft or blast furnace, in which 
fuel for generating the required heat is mixed 
with the ore and fiux charge 

Smelting is an extremely ancient process, 
since the extracting of iron from its ores in 
blast furnaces was practiced among the hill 


tribes of India at least 3000 years ago Iron 
ore and charcoal are put into a small blast 
furnace, worked with a goatskin bellows, and 
several hours are required to produce the small 
quantity of iron a man might carry in one hand 
Smelting is utilized in the recovery of iron, 
coppei, lead, zinc, gold, silver, antimonj", nickel, 
and many other metals In the recovery of 
many of tliese metals it is not the only process 
which may be used, hut in the cases of iron, 
copper, lead, and some others it is practically 
the onlv system in commercial use Gold and 
silvei are recovered by practically all the classes 
of metallurgical treatment, but a great quantity 
is produced directly through smelting 

Electricity has become largely used in metal- 
lurgy in recent years, and its application has 
given rise to the coining of the term “electro- 
metallurgy ” It IS not, however, a division of 
the metallurgical art, since the basic principles 
have not been changed in its use Electrical 
action is employed to provide, either more con- 
veniently or more cheaply, means for generating 
heat or indiieing chemical changes that were 
formeil}’ obtained in some other way For 
example, electric furnaces liave been built for 
siiiidting iron bv the lieat of the electric arc. 
Heie electricity has supplied lieat in a con- 
v'enient wav, but the process of smelting has 
been in no wav changed In a like way many 
metals aie piecipitated from their solutions by 
the use of the electric cuirent, jiromoting econ- 
omy and convenience, hut acting essentially as 
auxiliaries to the formerly known processes. 
It seems, therefore, that the creation of a 
metallurgical division under the heading of 
electrometallurgy is hardly justified at this 
time An 01 e can often be treated entirely bv 
sv’stems that come under but one of the general 
metalluigical methods, but often a combination 
of two or more of them is required to effect the 
lecov^erv of a single metal, and at times all of 
them are used upon one ore Thus, a gold ore 
might be subjected to amalgamation, concentra- 
tion, and leaching with cyanide solutions, and 
the concentiates produced might be roasted and 
iiiially smelted, thus combining in the treatment 
of d single ore some process undei each of the 
geiu'ral divisions of metalluigv Some of the 
mechanical opeiations of metallurgy pertaining 
to tieatment of ores are described under Ore 
Dressino, other mechanical opeiations, refer- 
iing to the working of metals, as vv’ell as the 
chemical treatment, which differs in detail for 
each metal, aie described in the articles on the 
vdiious metals. See Alumixium, Copper, 
Gold, Iron axd Steel, Lead; Mercury, 
Kickei , Platinum, Silver, Tin, Zinc, eix’ 

Consult Carl Schnabel, Handbook of Metal- 
lurgy, translated from the German (2 vols , 
New’^ York, 1905-07), C H Fulton, Principles 
of Metallurgy (ib, 1910) , H. O. Hofman, Gen- 
eral Metallurgy (New^ York, 1913) ; W. C. Rob- 
erts-Austen, Introduction to Study of Metal- 
lurgy (6th ed , Philadelphia, 1910) , and the 
vvoiks cited in the articles on the various metals 

METALS AND METALLOIDS. See Peri- 
odic Law' 

METAL WORK. A term applied to decora- 
tive objects made of metal. The metals and 
alloys most often used are iron, bronze, brass, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead, and the prin- 
cipal methods of treatment employed are cast- 
ing, hammering, spinning, drawing, and stamp- 
ing. ( For description of these processes, see 
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Founding; Repouss^: ) Because of its scarcity 
and value the use of gold has generally been 
confined to small objects of personal luxury 
and adornment, although the Greeks frequently 
used it, in connection with ivory, for statues of 
the gods. (See Chryselephantine, Plate; 
Jewelry ) The use of silver is also thus lim- 
ited, though to a less extent Although copper 
in a pure state was employed for ecclesiastical 
ornaments from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, its chief use has always been as an 
alloy with tin in the form of bronze In this 
form it IS the metal most used by sculptors for 
both statues and reliefs This is due to the 
fact that its high fluidity when melted, its 
slight contraction upon cooling, and its hardness 
render it peculiarly adapted for casting (See 
Bronze, and on bronze doors, see Door ) Brass, 
an alloy of copper and zinc, was used during the 
Middle Ages for sepulchral slabs, the design and 
lettering being engraved. (See Brasses, Sepul- 
chral.) Modern lamps and lighting fixtures are 
usually made of brass, but sometimes of bronze; 
andirons and other fireplace furniture, of iron, 
sometimes with brass ornaments Brass plate 
lends itself to spinning just as naturally as tin 
plate (iron or steel plate coated with tin) does 
to stamping The domestic dishes and utensils 
that formerly in Europe and America 'were 
made of copper, brass, or pewter, are to-day, 
except in the Orient, stamped inexpensively by 
automatic machines out of tin plate By reason 
of its great contraction upon cooling iron is less 
adapted to casting, but its extreme malleabilit'V 
and adhesive qualities when heated only to red- 
ness render it easy to forge under the stroke of 
the hammer From the thirteenth centurv to 
the eighteenth it was extensively used with high 
artistic success for screens, gates, and the like, 
though the attempted revival in our dav' cannot 
be pronounced equally successful ( See Iron 
AND Steel ) Steel is also extensively used in 
the beautiful inlay work of Oriental nations. 
During the Gothic centuries iron was tlie favo- 
rite metal of the locksmith , among the Greeks 
and Romans, and since the beginning of the 
Renaissance, brass and bronze See Lock; 
Damaskeening, Inlay, Indian Art 
Architecture. The metals chiefly used in 
architecture are iron and steel, bronze, copper, 
lead, and zinc Their uses may be broadly 
divided into the structural and the decorative 
Iron and Steel — It is only within the past 
century that these have come into extensive use 
for structural purposes Their applications in 
modern fire-resisting structures are treated in 
tlie articles Fireproof Construction and Sky- 
scraper (qqv ) Another important field of use 
— and, indeed, that for which they are peculiarly 
adapted and to which they were applied long 
before the development of modern fireproof con- 
struction — is the roofing of wide spans by means 
of trusses. The earliest example of this use, 
which the French inaugurated and have developed 
with consummate artistic skill, was the iron 
dome which replaced the earlier wooden dome of 
the Halle au Bl6, Paris (now the Bourse du 
Commerce), after the fire of 1811, and which is 
still in perfect condition In 1839 an iron- 
framed roof was built over the vaults of 
Chartres Cathedral In both of these the mam 
members were of cast iron. The great Halles 
Centrales in Paris by Baltard (1846-52) and 
the Crystal Palace at London (1851) employed 
cast-iron columns with trusses chiefly of wrought 


iron In all modern work wrought iron and 
steel have almost completely displaced cast iron. 
Very notable French examples of artistic con- 
struction in iron were the exhibition buildings 
of 1878, 1889, and 1900, the roof of the “Salle 
des Machines” (1889) had a span of over 360 
feet, with pointed-arched trusses of great 
beauty. In the vaulted ceilings of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Biblioth^que Ste Genevieve, 
and church of St Augustin the French in 1850- 
72 made interesting experiments in combining 
a decorative iron framework with brick, terra- 
cotta, or plaster fillings The earliest iron 
structure in the United States was the beautiful 
Crystal Palace of the World’s Fair at New York 
in 1858, in Bryant Park; it was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire tlie same year The iron and 
glass roof of the tram shed of the first Grand 
Central Depot m New York (1871) was an 
unusually elegant work , but, in general, Ameri- 
can examples lack the elegance of the French 
The widest span ever roofed with iron (or steel) 
and glass was that of the Liberal Arts Building 
of the Chicago World’s Fair (1893) . the arched 
trusses had a clear span of 387 feet and a 
height of 211 Many very beautiful budges 
have been built with spans of steel arches , e g , 
the Eads Budge at St Louis, the Washington 
Bridge over the Harlem at New York, the Alex- 
ander III Bridge at Pans, etc It vvms tlie gn'at 
cost and scarcity of iron that prevented its wide 
use for construction previous to the nineteenth 
century; but an iron beam bedded in cement 
was found among the ruins of the Baths of 
Caracalla (Rome, 202 ad), pioving that the 
Romans used it m exc<‘ptional cases In the 
Middle Ages its chief use was for gates, guiles, 
decorative hinges, and (m Italy) tie-rods, m 
the Renaissance it appears also in balconies and 
balustrades 

Bronze , — ^For decorative work in architecture 
bronze holds the place of honor It was early 
baininered into reliefs by the Assyrians (Bala- 
wat Gates) and the Mycenseans, cast in large 
masses by the Phoenicians, as in the columns 
“Jachm” and “Boaz” for the Temple of Solo- 
mon (c.lOOO B.c ), and the great laver for the 
court of the same temple , cmployi'd hv the 
Romans for the roof of the Pantheon poitico 
(c 120 AT>) and for its su])erb doois, in the 
Middle Ages for bronze-plated and solid-bronze 
doors of great splendor, m the Renaissance and 
m modern times for sculptural adornments of 
all kinds — for doors, grilles, railings, candelabra, 
and such objects as mast bases (eg, those at 
Venice in front of St Mark’s) , and also for the 
minor adornments and details of furniture, 
tombs, etc 

Copper, zinc, and lead in shc^et form are used 
for covering roofs m place of slates or tiles, and 
for gutters and spouts, on account of their 
resistance to the weather Copper and lead, 
beaten or cast into decorative forms, are used 
also for the finishing and adornment of roofs, 
in the forms of hip rolls, crestings, finials, and 
the like, and copper and galvanized iron for 
gutters, ch4neaux, or high gutter fronts, and 
even cornices The use of sheet metal for hollow 
counterfeits of stone is a reprehensible modern 
device for cheap pretentiousness which, though 
widely practiced as an organized tiade, deserves 
no mention as a fine art The use of bronze in 
sculpture does not belong 111 the scope of this 
article. See Sculpture 

Biblifiigraphy. The authorities on the tech- 
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nique and liistory of the different kinds of metal 
work will be found under the titles cited above. 
Among the special manuals on the subject 
which have been written at different periods 
are the treatise of the Monk Theophilus, 
“Diversarum Artium Schedula” (twelfth cen- 
tury), published in Quellenschriften fur Kunst- 
geschtchte, VII (Vienna, 1877) , Cellini, Trat- 
tati deir orefioerm e della scultura, edited by 
Milanesi (Florence, 1856) ; Vasari, Tre arti del 
discgnOf part li, edited by Milanesi (ib, 1882) ; 
Gamier, Manuel du ciseleur (Paris, 1859) ; 
llefnei-Altenach, Sc7rure7ie du moyen age (ib, 
1869) ; W W. Kent, Areh%tectural WroughU 
Iron (New York, 1888) , F. S. Meyer, Handbook 
of Art Smithing (ib, 1896) , Lexicon der Metal- 
tech mk (Vienna, 1900) , Codron, Travail dea 
w^taux dans les ateliers de construction me- 
caniquc (London, 1901), Haas, Der Metallar- 
hcitcr (1902) , J S Gardner, English Ironwork 
of the II and XVIII centuries (ib, 1911) 

METAL-WORKING MACHINERY. The 
])ur}jose or function of both of the two general 
(lasses into which metal-working machinery is 
divided 18 to apply i)ower to the forming or 
shaping of metallic raw material into the de- 
sired finished or wrought forms as required by 
ciunnierce, industry, or the engineer’s designs. 
In one class are the power-diiven machines 
A\hich are designed to produce one article only 
in great numbers (and possibly in varying 
si7e*«>) and usually with some degree of auto- 
matic action so far as human supervision is 
concerned. These are properly styled special 
warhincs Such are screw-making machines, 
bolt thieaders, nut tappers, gear cutters, spring- 
making machines, and the like They usually 
tiiin out a piodiict complete, or a jirocess com- 
])h*t(‘, with little or no requirement for subse- 
<]uent finishing Hie other class of power-driven 
forming or shaping machines includes those 
■NX Inch are not s])eeial but general in their func- 
tion and op('rafion, adaptable for doing all kinds 
of work in their classes on all shapes of stock 
or 1 aw material These are properly called 
7ua(hni€ tools and are controlled by the intelli- 
gence of tlie workman and are not to be desig- 
nated as automatic in anv sense. They can of 
course be made to produce large numbers of 
du])licate articles, but this is not their nor- 
mal use They usually perform a process, or 
one of several processes, on an article in the 
course of its production, but they are not nia- 
chiiit's of production or manufacture in the 
&t‘nse that the special machinery is which turns 
out a finished product in one completed con- 
tinuous operation. 

It IS obvious that the special-machine class 
of metal-working machinery is as large and as 
diversified as the mechanical ingenuity of de- 
signeis and the needs of (economic manufacture 
Such machines have found their greatest devel- 
opnient in the construction of parts for sewing 
machines, typewriters, arms, cartridge work, 
motor vehicles, and metallic articles in general 

Metal-working machinery in both classes 
operates to form or shape the stock or raw 
material, first by bending or pressure, which 
creates no chips or leavings, second, by shear- 
ing, which separates the blank or work from 
the general mass or stock, again without chips 
when dies are used; third, by a paring process, 
111 which the metal which is superfluous is re- 
duced to chips by a cutting tool acting upon the 
surface or by abrading machines or grinders 


which comminute the material attacked. Ma- 
chine tools will include in the first class ham- 
mers, presses, and riveting machines; in the 
second class punches and shears; and in the 
third class drills, lathes, and boring machines, 
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planers, surfacers, and milling machines for 
producing plane surfaces, and emery wheels for 
sharpening and for producing true surfaces. 

Tools of Pressure or Impact. The important 
tools in this class are hammers and riveting 
machines These, however, usually act on metal 
which has been softened and made plastic by 
heat, and are theiefore more properly forging 
machines. See Forge, Forging. 

Riveters are employed for driving and head- 
ing hot rivets in making riveted connections in 
boiler work, in bridge vork, structural work, 
etc They are built in a great variety of forms, 
but the most usual portable form derived from 
the larger stationary types has a U-shaped frame 
or yoke having at the ends of the arms interiorly 
projecting dies, one of which is stationary while 
the other has a reciprocating motion The rivet 
after being inserted in the hole is squeezed end- 
wise between tliese tw’o dies until it clamps the 
work together and a head is formed Figure 1 
shows a common form of such portable riveter. 
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The moving die is operated by means of a steam 
or compressed-air cylinder. The more massive 
stationary machines are designed for boiler 
shells and fiues, and the work is presented to 
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them bj" cranes Such riveters are often oper- 
ated by hydraulic pressure. 

Presses are used for forming sheet metal into 
desired useful forms by means of pressure be- 
tween (lies Figure 2 shows a hydraulic press 
for sucli woik as watchcase making which is 
operated by a belt-driven pump The same type 
of machine of larger capacity will be used for 
Hanging boiler plate or shaping armoi ])late for 
vessels. The operation of presses of this style 
is described in the article on the hvdraulic pi ess 
(qv ) Presses are made for both the hot and 
cold working of metals A form of hot-working 
press, generally horizontal in action, used in 
bending axles and frame membeis for motor 
vehicles, rails, and other structural shapes, is 
called a bulMozer. The illustration Figure 3 
shows a familiar form of bulldozer press The 
cold sheet-metal -forming presses for light(*r 
shapes are usually vertical and can produce 
quite complicated forms in several successive 
processes The drop press is also in this class 

Bending rolls are used for bending metal 
plates to suitable curves for boiler and tank 
work Thev usually consist of three rolls, ar- 
ranged in the form of a triangle, between which 
the plate is drawn bv the rotation of the rolls 
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The relative adjustment of the rolls determines 
the curve to which the plate is bent The ac- 
companying plate shows a horizontal bending 
roll operated by a special steam engine. These 
rolls will take in plates 24 feet wide Vertical 
rolls of similar construction are also made 
Tools for Shearing or Punching. The tools 
in this group operate by cutting metal of rela- 
tively thin stock, so as to separate a desired 
shape from a larger mass of stock or to cut 
holes in the latter by a punching process The 
metal is sheared along the parting line, and the 
tool must have pow(*r to overcome this con- 
siderable and massive resistance along an area 
of some magnitude and extent. Punches operate 
by the thrust of a cylindrical or spirally ended 
cylinder plunger or tool forced through the 
metal, while the edges of the desired hole are 
held up and limited by a die below it Single 
and multiple punches are built capable of punch- 
ing one or several holes at once For light work 
punches are usually driven by belts, but for 
heavy work individual steam engines or liy- 
draulic cylinders are the motive powers used 
Where holes are to be punched at regular in- 
tervals automatic spacing tables are often used 
in connection with punches Figure 4 shows a 
single punch of familiar construction. Horizon- 
tally acting punches are also constructed 


Shears are used for cutting off or shearing 
metal plates and shapes, and resemble punches 
in construction and operation except that the 
punching tool and die are replaced by cutting 
edges which slide past each other like the blades 
of scissors. Figure 5 shows a type of plate 



Fig 4 punch 

shears Machines of this kind are built wide 
enough to shear plates 10 feet wide For shear- 
ing angle-iron and other shapes special forms of 
slu'ars are often made 

Tools for Paring Chips from the Stock. 
Tools in this class are historically tlie oldest, 
since thev aie developed fioin the liand-ojicrated 
devices of tlie (‘arliest industiu*s The piincipal 
tool in this g)ou]> 18 the lathe, sometimes called 
the “king ot machine tools" lleie the woik is 
revolved bv ])()V\er, and the point of the cutting 
tool held rigidly again^-t undesiUMl motion and 
fed paralli'l to the axis oi at light angles tlieieto 
will cut away bv a v\ edging action the metal 
which IS outside of the suifaee of revolution 
to an extent determined by the position of such 
cutting point Lathes tuin cvlinders, cones, 
and suiface of revolution Tliey can also bore 
or gen(*rate liollow sui faces of i evolution They 
are diiven either l)V belts or electric motors 
self-contained in tlieir stiucture, with or without 
gearing 'J liev have capacities from the smallest 
machine used by dentists and jewelers up to 
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the massive ingot lathes or those for machining 
the driving wheels of locomotive engines or the 
flywheels of steam engines The work, firmly 
held in a cliuck, revolves in the lathe, and the 
tool is^ rigid except for the feed motions im- 
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15,000 feot per minute, and grinds its way 
through the metal If the speed is increased 
to about 25,000 feet per minute, it becomes a 
fubing dibk and melts the abraded particles. 
The \\ork should be slowly revolved as fed to 
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the fusing disk to prevent excessive local heat 
and change of shape in the woik 

"Jlie United States is a large manufacturer 
of metal -working machinery, the expoits undir 
this specific title having increased from $3,716,- 
709 in 1904 to $14,011,359 in 1914 

Bibliography. A large number of hooks deal- 
ing ^Mth machine shops and tools are available, 
but in most cases the most recent practice will 
best be described in the current files of such 
journalb as the American Machinist (New 
Yoik), Poncr (ib ), Machinery (ib.), and Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
netrs (ib ) , w’hile the catalogues of the more 
important machine-tool makers can be studied 
w'lth considerable profit. Also: L. E. Brookes, 
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Twentieth Century Machine Shop Practice 
(Chicago, 1906) ; J G. Horner, Modem Milling 
Machines (New York, 1906); id. Practical 
Metal Turning (ib, 1906); C H Benjamin, 
Modern American Machine Tools (ib, 1907); 
J. F. Hobart, The Screw-Cutting Lathe (ib., 


1907 ) ; C O. E Perrigo, Modem American Lathe 
Practice ( ib , 1907 ) , Goodrich and Stanley, 
Accurate Tool Work (Chicago, 1908) ; S. H. 
Moore, Mechanical Engineering and Machine 
Shop Practice (ib., 1908) , F H Colvin, Engine 
Lathe Work (New York, 1909) , R E. Flanders, 
Gear Cutting Machinery (ib, 1909), Goodrich 
and Stanley, Automatic Screw Machines and 
their Tools (Chicago, 1909) , D F. Nedden, 
Engineering Workshop and Engineering Work 
and Processes (New York, 1910) , F H Colvin, 
Machine Shop Mechanics (ib, 1911), J V 
Woodworth, American Tool Making and Inter- 
changeable Manufacturing (2d ed , ib , 1911); 
id. Drop Forging, Die Sinling, and Machine 
Foimxng of Steel (ib, 1911) , Colvin and Stan- 
ley, American Machinists* Handbook and Dic- 
tionary of Shop Terms (ib, 1914) 

METAM^BISM (from Gk. perd, meta, after 
-f- /lipos, meros, pait) . In zoology a term equiva- 
lent to segmentation, as seen in tlie worms w'hose 
body is divided along the primary or longitudi- 
nal axis into segments, homologous w'lth each 
other, wdiich are technically called somites or 
metameres Each metaincrc or segment contains 
a chamber or compartment of the body cavity and 
a section of the alimentary canal and other or- 
gans. The external, appendages, or the so-called 
segmental organs, are said to be segmentally or 
inetaniencallv arrangt‘d. Metainerisni is most 
obviously exhibited in w’orms and arthropods, as 
the lobster, myriapods, and insects Vertebrate 
animals, also, in the nervous svstem and some 
of the other organs, show a tendency to a repeti- 
tion of segments, 1 e , to metamerism 

METAM'NEH. A town of Galabat (qv ). 

METAMOB'PHIC BOCKS. One of the three 
great divisions of the rocks (see Rock) char- 
acterized generally by a foliated or schistose 
structure and including ( 1 ) rocks w’hich have 
been shown to be altered ( metamorphosed ) igne- 
ous rocks (qv), (2) rocks which have been 
show n to be altered sedimentary rocks ( q v ) ; 
and (3) rocks which, while resembling one or 
both of these types, do not allow of a definite 
determination of their origin This implies that 
the pioduct of metamorjihism acting upon a 
s<*dimentaiy rock may be mdistmguisbable from 
the lesult of the same agencies acting upon an 
Igneous rock There are, however, certain limits 
of composition fixed by the law’s of consolidation 
of lock magmas that restrict somew'hat the com- 
position of metamorphic rocks wdiich can have 
liad an igneous origin, the processes of meta- 
morphism having been showm in the great ma- 
jority of instances not to have altered in an 
important w^ay the ultimate composition of the 
rock as a w’hole The metamorphic rocks are as 
a class those of which the processes involved in 
their alteration have been active within the 
crust of the earth, and are exclusive of those 
formed through the chemical action of the at- 
mospheiic agencies, the latter class being gen- 
erally designated residual rocks (qv.). See 
Metamorpttism 

Metamorphic Sedimentary Bocks. The 
principal metamorphic sedimentary rocks are 
definitely related to the unaltered sedimentary 
rocks, principally, how’ever, in respect to com- 
position Thus marble (qv.) and crystalline 
limestone (qv.) are metamorphosed limestone, 
and dolomitic marble is the product of meta- 
morphism of dolomite Quartzite (q.v.) and 
quartz schist result from the metamorphosis of 
arenaceous rocks, and by the recrystallization of 
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contained iron ore or by the impregnation by 
ferruginous material they become jaspilite 
( q V. ) or hematite rock. The argillaceous rocks 
produced by the same processes are slate, phyl- 
lite, mica schist, hornblende or actinolite schist, 
garnetifcrous schist, staurolitic schist, and the 
rarer types of hornfels or hornstones (qv.), 
albite schist and chiastolite schist 

Metamorphic Igneous Rocks. The types 
included under this head may generally be recog- 
nized. by the partial preseivation of the peculiar 
textures of igneous rocks ; such, eg, as the 
granitic, porphyritic, vitreous or glassy, spher- 
ulitic, peailitic, etc (See Igneous Rocks ) 
These structures are, liowever, almost always 
obscured by tlie presence of parallel or approxi- 
mately parallel sets of fissile ])laiies which are 
collectiveh referred to as the sehistosity of the 
rock (See Mei amorpiusm ) There may be 
several sets of tlu'se fissile plane'^, but wrhen two 
or more aie present it is generally impossible to 
deteiiiiine whether the rock had an igneous or 
a scdimeiitaiy origin, and it would be relegated 
to the thud (hiss of metamor})hic locks It has 
been found that igneous rocks wdiicli w’ere origi- 
nally glassy in textuic aie liable to devitrifica- 
tion, the ])roduct of wdiich process is a rock of 
microci vstalline or eryptocrystalline textuie 
!Metamoi jdiie rocks of this derivation are named 
in teims of the rctcks from which they have been 
derivc'd with the addition of the piefix a/io, as, 
eg, aporhvolitc*, from rhyolite (q^ ) If, how- 
e^(‘l the induci‘d tc^xture is tliat of sehistosity or 
foliation alone, a structure which must be re- 
feiied to the proccNses known as dynamic meta- 
moi])hism, the oiiginal name of the igneous type 
is loinc'd to the textural term “gneiss”, as, eg, 
gian\tc-gnei88 from metainorphism of granite 
"(qv) Oianitoul qnci^s is the equivalent of 
giaiiite-gneiss The thud class of metamorphic 
Igneous rocks owe their origin chiefly to the 
chemical alteiatioii (l(*cT^atalll/atlon)" of igne- 
ous lock tvpc»s with the abundant development 
of new minerals out of old ones. Such rocks are 
steatite or soajistone ( q v ) , from the develop- 
ment of tale, and serpentine rock (qv ), from 
the development of serpentine, in rocks of 
doni mailt magnesian composition 

Consult Zirkel, Lrhrhtich der Petrographic, 
vol 111 (Leipzig, 1894) , Diller, “The Educa- 
tional Series of Rock Specimens Collected and 
histrdmted by the Ignited States Ceological 
Sur^ey,” in I'ntted Fttates Geological Suriey, 
Bulletin loO (Washington, 1898); Pirsson, 
Bock8 and Rock Mmeral8 (New York, 1908) ; 
Rosenbusch, Elcmente der 0e8tein8lehre (Stutt- 
gart, 1910) 

MET'AMOROPHISM. A term commonly 
used by geologists to indicate the profound 
changes wdiieh some rocks have undergone It 
is particularly applicable to those modifications 
that aie usually accompanied by an increase in 
hardness and degree of crystallization from the 
original conditions Metamorphism may lead 
also to the mineralogical reconstruction of rocks. 
The changes which occur in the outer zone of 
the earth’s erust as the result of w’eathering 
and hydration are embraced under the term 
“kataraorphism ” The metamorphic processes 
are characteristic of the deeper zone under the 
influences of heat and pressure The phenomena 
of metamorphi&m are commonly met with 111 
nature, particularly in the regions underlain by 
ancient rocks, where the processes of upheaval 
and subsidence and volcanic forces have operated 


through long periods of time. The degree to 
w'hich rocks have been changed varies from mere 
hardening m some cases to an extreme marked by 
complete alteration in structure and composition. 

Kinds of Metamorphism. Stiata in the 
vicinity of Igneous intrusions, as dikes and 
bosses of granite, are more or less metamor- 
phosed and show an increase in hardness and 
crystallization In this kind of metamorphism, 
called contact metamorphi8m, the amount of 
change effected depends upon the character of 
the invading rock and the rock that has been 
invaded, and also upon the proximity to the 
contact. Deep-seated igneous masses exert 
greater influence than surface flow s of lava, 
doubtless because of the greater heat and longer 
period of cooling, while those of acid composi- 
tion in which there are large quantities of oc- 
cluded gases and vapors are more effective than 
basic types The character of the strata invaded 
by the igneous rock largely determines the ex- 
tent to W'hich new mineials are formed, sand- 
stone usually shows no change beyond a harden- 
ing or recrystallization of the quaitz particles, 
but clay rocks, such as shales and slates, exhibit 
a complete rearrangement of the chemical con- 
stituents wuth the formation of new' minerals. 
Limestones are also greatly changed along the 
contacts with igneous rocks, undergoing a crys- 
tallization so as to form marliles and developing 
new minerals by combination of the materials in 
the limestones with those given off by the 
Igneous intrusions In such contact zones valu- 
able ore deposits may be present, especially 
deposits of copper, lead, and silver ores 

A second form of metamoiphism by which 
rocks have been influenced over wide areas de- 
pends upon the eneigy de> eloped by the great 
stresses and movements wuthiii the earth's crust, 
this IS called regional or dynamic metamorphism 
The first stagt's of regional metamorphism are 
indicated by hardening and the loss of volatile 
substances; but, as the strains of compression 
and shearing increase, the rock assumes a schis- 
tose structure and its constituent minerals are 
more or less completely recrystallized. The 
change effected mav amount to a thorough 
transformation, as from an unaltered sediment 
to a homogeneous crystalline mass resembling 
an igneous rock In most cases the influence of 
pressure in producing such metamorphism is 
manifest in the foliated or schistose structure 
'which the rocks exhibit 

Causes of Metamorphism. Heat, pressure, 
and moisture are the most effective agencies in 
producing the changes know'n as metamorphism. 
The influence of heat is showm in igneous con- 
tacts, but it IS also an accessory in regional 
metamorphism, although pressure is here the 
dominant factor Moisture, w’^hich is present in 
all classes of rocks, assists in decomposing min- 
erals and in the formation of new compounds 
Tlie phenomena of metamorphism have been imi- 
tated in an experimental way by subjecting 
specimens of various rocks to the influence of 
heat and piessure Consult Archibald Geikie, 
Tewt-Book of Geology (London, 1903), and 
Johnston and Niggli, “The General Principles 
Underlying Metamorphic Processes,” in Journal 
of Geology, vol. xxi (Chicago, 1914) See 
Geology. Metamorpttic Rocks 
METAMORPHO^SES. The name of two 
famous Latin works, one in verse, by Ovid (q.v.), 
the other in prose, bv Apuleius (q.v ). 
MET’AMORO^HOSIS (Lat., from Gk. gera- 
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fiSpipuffis, from fieraftoptpovirOat, metamorphousthaif 
to be transformed, from fieri, meta, a preposi- 
tional prefix often suggesting the idea of change, 
-|- f^op<p'/i, morphe, form). In the mythology of 
the ancients, those transformations of human 
beings into beasts, stones, trees, and even into 
fire, water, etc , in fables with winch that my- 
thology abounded Writings dealing with such 
transformations were called metamorphoses 
(qv) See Apuleius; Ovid, Folklore 
Weeewoij!’ 

METAMORPHOSIS, in Animals. A change 
of form in the postembryonic life of an indi- 
vidual animal The term is also applied to the 
change in form of homologous parts in different 
species 

The young of many animals pass tlirough 11 
scries of changes of foim, in each of which the 
animal is adapted to changes in its suiiound- 
inga, involving alterations in its mode of life. 



HTPERMETAMORPHOSIS OF OIL BEETLE 

a, first larva, h, second larva, c, third larva, d, pupa 
e, mature beetle 


slight if the change of body form is slisrht, thor- 
oughgoing and radical if its body becomes pro- 
foundly modified As examples of a complete 
metamorphosis may be cited the life histones of 
the lollyfiah (qv ), the starfish, mollusks, crus- 
taceans, insects, and also the salamanders, toads, 
and frogs The result of tins change of habits 
and form undoubtedly is to prevent tlie extinc- 
tion of the species, since if at a given moment 
the parents were swept out of existence, the 
young, living under very different circumstances, 
would survive, develop, and represent the species 
Again, in the marine species of i\ or ms, Crustacea, 
etc, the free-swimmmg young (larvip) are borne 
about by oceanic and tidal currents, and in this 
way what in adult life are the most sedentarv 
forms become widely distributed from one part 
of the world to another On the other hand, the 
larval forms of fixed marine animals serve as 
food for fishes, especially young fishes, and 
numerous invertebrates. Thus, were it not for 
the metamorphoses of animals, many species 
would become extinct sooner than they do, while 
the great overplus of larval forms gives to many 
other species of animals a secure hold on 
existence 

As an example of metamorphosis we mav cite 
that of a butterfly. Its life is divided into four 
stages — ^the embryo passed within the egcr, tlie 
larva, pupa or chrysalis, and imago Such an 
insect after hatching lives, so to speak, three 
different lives, having distinct bodily structures 
and existing under very different conditions as 
regards food, enemies, etc The caterpillar, e g , 
has big jaws, w^hich in the winged or adult ‘»tate 
are entirely w^anting or so modified tliat the 
mouth is a suctorial one Other radical changes 
are observable in the body and appendages and 
also in the internal organs Tlie term “larva” 
(q.v.), as applied to the first stage of animals, is 
a very variable and indefinite one, that of insects 
in general being a much more highly organized 


animal than the larva of a worm, starfish, or 
crustacean Primitive wingless insects (synap- 
tera) do not pass through a metamorphosis. 
The metamorphosis of higher insects, whether 
winged or wingless, is of two sorts — complete 
and incomplete 'The butterfly furnishes an ex- 
ample of complete metamorphosis An example 
of incomplete metamorphosis is that of locusts 
or grasshoppers In these insects the freshly 
liatched young difieis from the adult only in 
being w’lthout wrings The different stages of 
metamorphosis arc not primitive, inherited from 
some earlv form, but are acquired characters; 
the nauplius stage of most Crustacea, and the 
caterpillar, maggot, or grub of insects, are forms 
which were adaptations to changed modes of life, 
inducing use or disuse of certain organs At 
first insects were ametabolous and it was not 
until perhaps the middle of the Paleozoic era 
that insects with a metamorphosis began to exist 

Hypermetamorphosis. A condition in in- 
sects wherein thev pass through more than the 
tliiee noimal stages The hest-knowm examples 
are the supernumerary stages of If c/or*, Sltylops, 
etc In tlie oil beetle (Jfc/or) the freshlv 
hatched young is an active, minute campodia- 
like larv’a, which is found on flowers It crawls 
from these to the bodies of bees and is carried 
hv them to their nests, wdiere it feeds u])on the 
bee eggs This t^edentary mode of life reacts 
upon the oiganism, and after molting in the 
second hiiv’al stage it is giiiblike, the bodv thick, 
soft, and fleshv (carahidoid stage), and it feeds 
on honev. At the next molt the insect is motion- 
less and nearly footless (semipupal stage) It 
then changes to a thud larval form, wdien it re- 
sembles the maggot or larva of a bee It then 
tiansforms into a genuine pupa, and finally into 
the beetle 

Suppressed Metamorphosis. This phenome- 
non, or direct development, is a curtailment or 
absolute loss ot primitive larval characters, or a 
foicing back of larval filatures or structures, un- 
til they are either passcnl through in the (*ml)rvo 
before hatching or entiiely lost, due to the lapse 
of heredity This abbreviated metamorphosis is 
s(*en in the Crustacea, as the lobster ( <| v ) , and 
more especiallv’^ in certain shrimps and crab^, 
which, owing to changed conditions, hatch in the 
adult foim, passing through the nauplius and 
zoea stages in the embryo. It is also seen in 
tlie frogs ( see Frog ) , where the different degrees 
of metamor])hosis are quite plainlv due to great 
diffc»r(*nces in the conditions of life See Nini- 
PUCXTIOX 

Causes of Metamorphosis. These are ob- 
scure, but it IS plain that the different stages 
are exaggerated or pronounced periods in the* 
growth of the animal, and that the fundamental 
causes aie the same as those which have initiated 
and conti oiled the origin of species This is 
plainlv seem in aquatic laws', the young of forms 
whose larvic w-ere originally terrestrial The 
nundierless contrivances and temporary larval 
organs, especially seen in dipterous larva?, are 
evidently adaptations to the needs of the insect 
during its temporary aquatic life, these being 
cast aside w'hen the animals pass to a different 
medium 

Bibliography. Sir John Lubbock, The Meta- 
iHorphoses of Inserts (London, 1874); Balfour, 
Treatise on domparaUre Embryology (ib, 1880- 
81), Korschelt and Heider, Text-Book of the 
Emhryoloqu of Invertebrates (ib, 1895-1900); 
Packard, Text-Book ‘of Entomology (New York, 
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1898 ), J. W. Folsom, 0777 0^0^^ (Philadelphia, 

190 C) ; Parker and Haswell, Text-Book of 
Zooloqy (new ed , London, 1910 ) 
METAMORPHOSIS, in Plants Goethe’s 
doctrine which seeks to establisli a relationship 
between the different origans of a plant by assum- 
ing: an ideal fundamental or^an from which the 
different leaf organs could be derived The stem 
came into eonsicleration only as cairying leaves, 
and the root was almost entirely disiegarded 
In its application this ideal leaf form came to 
mean to most botanists an oidinary foliage leaf, 
and foliar structuu's liaie been m the main 
pieseiited from this standpoint Foi example, 
the parts of the flower are commonly spoken of 
as modified 01 metamorjihosed leavch, and when 
petals or stamens are abnoimally replaced by 
foliage-like structures, they are said to re\ert 
to the primitive condition and to piove deriva- 
tion from leaves bv modification Morphology 
long ago disproved this idealistic nietamor])hosis, 
and it does not legaid tlie occasional replace- 
ment of a usual organ by an unusual one as any 
aigument in favoi of such a \w\\ Consult 
Sachs, Uistunf of Botany, Jo,iO-tS(iO, translated 
bv (iarnse\ and levised bv Palfour (Oxford, 
lilOb) 

METAPH'ONY. See Eiymoi^jgy, FiciItkks or 

MET^APHOR (Ck /uera^opd, nieiaphora^ a 
transference) A figure of apeecli by means of 
which one thing is put foi anothei whicli it onl^v 
i(*sembles Thus, the Psalmist speaks of God’s 
law as being “a lam]) unto liis feet and a light 
unto his path ” Tlic metaphoi is a kind of coiii- 
jiarison in wdneh the sjieaker or writei, casting 
aside the ciieumlocution of tlie ordinary simili- 
tude seeks to attain Ins end at once bv boldly 
identifying his illustiation with the thing 
illustrated 

MET'APHYS^ICS (Lat. inetaphifsica, from 
(d\ perd TO 0i'(ri/cd, niftn fa i)}n/sika^ following 
the ])hyBic*a, because of the ])osition this sub]ect 
occupied in Aristotle's collected works) The 
name given to the science whicli deals w'lth ulti- 
mate re.ilitv Meta]»hysics 01 ontology is a 
t<*rm us(*d to designate a branch of philosophy, 
but much difleience of opinion prevails as to 
the piecise cliaractei and function of this philo- 
sophic discipline and even as to its jiossibility 
Pefoie Kants time theie was a very general 
tendency to build up theories of the nature of 
things on the basis of a prion reasoning Cer- 
tain ini'taphysical principles weie assumed to be 
necessaiy. and tlie acceptance of these principles 
led to the deduction of various propositions 
which were held true of rc'ality as it is in itself, 
le, of reality as it exists without rtdation to 
the conditions of oui experience This method 
of ])iocedure is called dogmatism (qv ), and the 
meta|)hvsich thus developed is dogmatic or ra- 
tionalistic metaphv^sics This may be dualistic, 
as in the case of Descartes, who maintained the 
radical difference between mind and bodv as two 
disparate substances, or it mav be qualitatively 
monistic, as in the case of Leibnitz, who re- 
solved all reality into spiritual monads (spir- 
itualistic 01 idealistic monadism), and in the 
case of TIobbes. who supposed that all reality 
consisted in matter and motion (materialism) 
Others held that kiiowdedge of reality is not de- 
rived from a prion ])rinciples, but is obtained 
only from experience, and that this experience 
gives us a true view of reality The type of 
metaphysics thus developed is called empiricism 
(q.v.). Still others maintained that, while there 


is an ultimate reality, it is inaccessible to human 
knowledge, which is conditioned by human facuL 
ties; these faculties do not present us wdth the 
leal as it is in itself, but with the lesults of their 
own elaboration Our sensations are not revela- 
tory, but transformative, and the results they 
give us vaiy with the varying individuals and 
their varying pathological* conditions Knowl- 
edge IS thus only seeming, it is illusory This 
Mew IS called skepticism Kant (qv ) combined 
and compromised these different motiv’es, and as 
a result developed a ])liilosophy which he called 
ciiticism and transcendentalism This was 
skeptical in that it held that there can be no 
knowledge of ultimate reality It was empir- 
i-itic 111 that it maintained that all knowdedge 
arises with exjierience and is true of objects of 
actual and ])ossible experience It is dogmatic 
in that it maintained the a prion character of 
the jirinciples of this empirical knowledge. These 
])iinciples aie necessary and universal in their 
ap])licatioii to experience, the reason for this is 
that theie are forms supplied by the mind to its 
smisations, and these forms are logicallv prior to 
expel leiice lliis logical priority is their tran- 
hcendentalitv, because these pnncqiles transcend 
expel leme in tlie same wav’ in which any condi- 
tion tianscends what it conditions, the trans- 
(eiideiital leaches beyond any actual experience 
and extends to all possible experience But 
wliile controlling all experience, both actual and 
])ossible these principles are powerless with re- 
gard to things 111 themselves They are not, 
tin 1 efore, to be ti cated as if the necessary knowl- 
edge they confei weie a rov’elation of things as 
they aie in themselves This knowledge con- 
eeins things only “in so far as they appear to 
us “ The argument whereby Kant tried to es- 
tablish this limitation of knowledge to experi- 
ence, actual and possible, and to demonstrate its 
inability to penetrate beyond experience to the 
realm of the ultimately real, constitutes the 
ciitical feature of his philosophy, giving the key 
woid to the title of his three leading treatises, 
which are all Critiques (Kritiken) . 

1'hese types of metaphysics found in modern 
])hilosophy up to and including Kant are there- 
fore dogmatism (in its monistic and dualistic 
vaiieties and spiritualistic and materialistic 
subvarieties of the former), empiricism, skep- 
ticism, and critical transcendentalism Some of 
Kant's most distinguished followers (Fichte, 
Schell ing, and Hc'gel) developed his transcen- 
dentalism and dropped his criticism This they 
weie cmabled to do by their denial of any mean- 
ing to the Kantian conception of things in them- 
selv'cs We have thus a dogmatic transcendent- 
alism in opposition to critical transcendentalism 
Since the great period of this dogmatic trans- 
cendentalism, extending for about 40 years, to 
the end of the thud decade of the nineteenth 
century, the development of metaphysics has re- 
sulted in as many types as were presented in 
pre-Kantian philosophy, in spite of Kant's assur- 
ance that he had forever determined the limits 
of philosophical speculation Materialism re- 
vived about the middle of the century; empir- 
icism leasserted itself and in recent years has 
advanced to the position designated radical 
empiricism (See Eaipiricism and James, Wil- 
1 lAM ) Dogmatism has challenged Kant’s veto. 
Skepticism, cspeciallv in the form of phenomen- 
alism, has had active supporters (See Comte 
and Spencer ) Both critical and dogmatic 
transcendentalism have been vigorously upheld 
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in the Neo-Kantian and Neo-Hegelian move- 
ments. In addition some new forms of meta- 
physics have appeared on the scene The new 
realism has combined various motives more or 
less allied to those actuating other schools. In 
voluntarism ( q v ) there has been a significant 
modification of the older idealism in that for 
this metaphysics ultimate reality is given the 
character of will rather than that of intellect. 
See Schopenhauer; Bergson, Munsterbehg 
Bibliography. The bibliography of meta- 
physics IS almost coextensive “with that of 
philosophy itself Consult, for the modem 
period, the works of Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Buchner, Comte, Scho- 
penhauer, Lotze, Green, J and E Caird, Harris, 
Royce, Taylor, James, Dewey, Bergson, Russell. 
Systematic treatises: Paul Deussen, Elcmente 
der MetaphifS'ik ( Aix-la-Chapelle, 1877, 3d ed., 
Leipzig, 1902, Eng trans , London, 1804); 
R H Lotze, “Metaphysik,’' in his System der 
Philosophic, part ii (Leipzig, 1870; Eng trans, 
2d ed., 2 vols , Oxford, 1884-87) , Karl Dietrich, 
Grundzuge det Metaphysik (Freibuig, 188.5) , 
B P. Bowne, Metaphysics (2d ed , New York, 
1805); G T Ladd, A Theory of Jieahty (ib, 
1800) , F H Bradley, Appearance and Jieahty 
(2d ed , lb, 1002) For a general siir\eA of 
the field, consult Friedrich Paulsen, Jntrodue- 
tion to Philosophy, translated b\ Frank Thilly 
(2d Amer from 3d Ger ed , New York, 1895), 
Arnold Kulpe, Introduction to Philosophy (Eng. 
trans, London, 1807); Rerouvier, Histoire et 
solution des problemes M^taphvsique (Pans, 
1001) , J S. MacKenzie, Outlines of Metaphys- 
ics (London, 1902) , G S Fullerton, A System 
of Metaphysics (New York, 1004) , Harald Holf- 
ding. Problem of Philosophy (Eng trans, 
ib., 1905) , James Lindsay, Fundamental Prob- 
lems (Edinburgh, 1010), \5 illiam Jerusalem, 
Introduetion to Philosophy (Eng trans, New 
York, 1010) ; M W Calkins, Persistent Prob- 
lems of Philosophy (3d ed , ib , 1012) See also 
Philosophy and the references there given 
MET'APON'TUM, or METAPONTIUM 
(Lat., from Gk 'M€Taic6vTi.ov, Metaponiion) , An 
ancient city of Magna Grweia, Italy, 24 miles 
from Tarentum and 14 from Heraclea It was 
founded at the instigation of the Sybarites, who 
wished to check the advance of Tarentum, by 
Achaean and probably Mcssenian emigrants, early 
in the seventh century b c To this place the 
philosopher Pythagoras was said to have retired, 
and here his tomb w^as showm In 415 bc we 
find the inhabitants allies of the Athenians in 
their invasion of Sicilv, and for some time pre- 
vious the town had evidently been in a condition 
of constantly increasing prosperity In the wars 
waged against Rome by Pyrrhus and Hannibal 
the Metapontines were hostile to the Imperial 
city. At the end of the war of Pyrrhus they were 
subjugated completely by the Romans, but in 212 
B c. succeeded in throwing off the yoke by ad- 
mitting the Carthaginians. After the with- 
drawal of the Carthaginians the city was de- 
serted and soon fell into rum. In the neighbor- 
hood of the modern raihvay station are some 
remains of ancient temples, and excavation has 
brought to light some inscriptions and archi- 
tectural fragments Consult Lacava, Topografia 
e storia di Metaponto (Naples, 1891) 
METASOICATISM, mgt'a-so^ma-tiz'm. A 
term used in geology for those processes of 
chemical reaction that lead to the replacement 


of one mineral by another of different composi- 
tion The chemical reaction is incident usually 
to a change of environment whereby the mineral 
becomes less stable than under its original sur- 
roundings A chemical rearrangement then 
takes place, or an entirely new compound may 
be introduced, the nature of which is determined 
by the special conditions In any case the proc- 
ess seems to bo one of molecular interchange, 
the old being replaced molecule for molecule by 
the new compound The latter may contain 
some of the elements of the earlier mineral, as 
in the change of tremolite ( an anhydrous silicate 
of lime and magnesia) to talc (hydrous silicate 
of magnesia), or it may be wholly different, as 
is showm in the replacement of calcite by metal- 
lic sulphides The underground waters and the 
heated waters and vapors given off by igneous 
rocks duiing the process of consolidation are 
effective agencies in metasomatism, which is of 
great impoitance in the formation of ore 
deposits 

METASTASIO, m&'td-sta^ze-d (originallv 
Trabassi), Pietro (1 008-1 7 82) A great 
Italian poet and diamatist He was boin at 
Rome, Jan 13, 1008, of humble parents, and 
gave earlv evidence of his genius bv his lioyish 
improvisations. Grsnnna, a famous luiisconsnlt 
of the dav, believing in the vonth's genius, took 
ehaige of his education and ga\e his jiaternal 
name of Trapassi the Greek form Metastasio 
He foibade his wasting his pow'ers in improvisa- 
tions, gave him severe training in the Greek and 
Latin classics, and left him an inheritance which 
JSIetastasio soon dissipated In Naples, where 
he had gone in hopes of a liveliliood, he wrote 
the Orti Esperidi (1721), the performance of 
which aroused the general enthusiasm, ])aitieu- 
larly that of the famous singer Marianna Bnl- 
garelli, who had the pleasing youtli come to live 
in her house His frequent meetings there with 
the composer Porpora ga^e him the intimate 
knowledge of musical composition for which his 
subsequent dramas, all written to be sung, are 
remarkable In 1724 appeared one of Ins most 
celebrated dramas, Didone ahbandonata, wdiich, 
wnth Catone and Siroe, gave the poet a Euro- 
pean name In 1730 Metastasio accepted the 
post of court poet at Vienna While there he 
composed 11 plays, among which are his (Uro, 
Demofoonte, and Temistocle Among tlie best of 
his melodramas are Clemenza di Tito (1734) 
and Attilio Rcqolo, tins latter being usually 
considered his masterpiece He died at Vienna, 
April 12, 1782, having continued Zeno’s work in 
raising melodrama from the low^ state to wdiich 
it had fallen and given it in many res])ects its 
most perfect expression His themes ha^e a 
humorous color under a varnish of nobility and 
his characters possess a recognizable psvchology , 
his expression is simple and harmonious and the 
skill wuth which he balancerl words and music 
is unsurpassed Some of his aiis ha\e become 
part of the permanent stock of Italian folk 
songs The sentimentality and artificiality wuth 
which he w^as vigorously charged, especially by 
the more serious writers of the following genera- 
tion, are characteristic of the Arcadian atmos- 
phere in which he wrote His works have been 
translated into many languages and set to mu- 
sic by celebrated composers, among them Vinci 
and Caldara, Pergolese and Scarlatti The best 
edition of Metastasio is that of Paris ( 12 vols , 
1780), with useful supplements in the Opere 
jDostumUs (Vienna, 1795), and in the Florentine 
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editions of 1820 and 1826. The latest critical 
edition IS that published at Bari, 1914. Consult: 
Mussaha, Pietro Metastasio (Vienna, 1882); 
Giuseppe Carducci, Lettere disperse e inedite di * 
Pietro Metdstasio (Bologna, 1883) ; Masi, 1 
“I'letro Metastasio,” in his Parruerhe e Semeu- 
lotti nel sevolo XVIII (Milan, 1886) , Antona- 
Traversi, Lettere inedite e disperse di Pietro 
Metastasio, con viV appendice (Rome, 1886), 

O. Toniiiiasini, “Pietro Metastasio e lo svolgi- 
mento del melodramina italiano,” in his Scritti 
di storm e cntica (ib., 1891); Vernon Lee, 
Htiidies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy 
(new ed , Chicago, 1908) 

METAS'TASIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. gerd- 
craais, removal, change, from fLcdiardvai, mcthi~ 
stanai to remove, change place, from / acto , meta, 
after -f- iardvaL, histanai, to place, stand). A 
change in the seat of a disease from one pait of 
the body to another Acute infections of the 
venous channels are most likely to result in 
metastatic processes in other parts of tlie body. 

In thrombosis of the lateial sinuses following 
mastoiditis, portions of the clot may break olf 
and be carried 1\\ the blood stream to the brain, 
heart, lungs or loints, ending respectively in 
abscesses, endocarditis or pericarditis, infarction 
and artliritis The same aeries of events may 
attend septic infection of the uterus When the 
blood stream becomes loaded with pus-producing 
organisms and multiple foci of infection are 
scattered throughout the bodv, the condition is 
known as pt/anna (qv) The wandering pro- 
jicnsitv of acute articular rheumatism and it'* 
tendency to invohe the serous lining of the 
heart and jiencaidiiim are sometimes considered 
as an illustiation of metastasis Thi*3 would 
lend siip])ort to the infectious theory of rheuma- 
tism and to the belief lield by many that theie 
18 a focus of infection in the tonsils* from which 
bacteiia are carried to the ]oint^ and tlie heart. 

In mumps (qv ) metastasis may take place in 
the ovaries in girls or in the testicles in boys, 
with resulting ovaritis or orcliitis respectively. 

In cancer metastasis takes place principally 
through tlie lymphatics, but it is probable that 
the blood stream may also be implicated, since 
the foci aie often widely distributed 

ME'TA SXJ^DANS (Lat, dripping cone). A 
great fountain facing tlie C'oliseum at Rome, 
said to have been erected by Domitian and com- 
pleted in 97 A D Representations on medals and 
references in literature, however, seem to in- 
dicate that Domitian enlarged a fountain al- 
ready in existence Its name was given from its 
shape, which lepiesented the conical turning 
post of a Roman circus, and from the way the 
watei flowed out through openings over the cone 
Only the paitially restored brick interior of the 
fountain remains 

METATABSALGIA, m?t'a-tar-8al'ji-a (Mor- 
ton's Disease) A severe neuralgic pain be- 
ginning in the ball of the foot and extending up 
into the foot and leg It is caused by pressure 
uj)on the neives running betw^een the distal ends 
of the metatarsal bones, usually the third and 
fourth, and is set up either by tight shoes, bony 
Jiyperti ophy of the distal end of the bones, or 
w^eakness of the external arch of the foot Tlie 
treatment in extreme cases may require resec- 
tion of the head of the bone or excision of the 
superficial branch of the external plantai nerve; 
but relief may generally be obtained from the 
wearing of properly fitting shoes and appropriate 
flat-foot braces. Temporary relief may be had 
VoL. XV —'32 


by injecting the nerye concerned with cocaine or 
normal saline solution. 

MET'ATHE'BIA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi, from 
Gk. fierd, meta, after -j- Oripiov, therion, dim. of 
6lip, ther, wild beast). The order Marsupialia, 
or marsupial mammals In the classification of 
the Mammalia prepared by Huxley {Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Hociety of London, 1880) 
the marsupials were placed in a class Metatheria 
(compare Didelphia), betw'een the Piototheria, 
or monotremes, below them, and the Eutheria, or 
ordinary mammals, above them, and equivalent 
to both in rank. He enumerated 11 characters 
in distinguishing the Metatheria and giving it 
the rank he proposed Subsequent investiga- 
tions, how'ever, have shown the invalidity of 
some of the supposed facts relied upon, and the 
preponderance of evidence that the marsupials 
cannot be separated from the higher mammals 
by any such gap as separates them from the 
Protothena The term “Metatheria” is now 
retained by several authors as the designation of 
a section of tlie subclass Eutheria embiacing the 
marsupials Gregory employs it as the first of 
tw’o infraclasses (the second being ICutheria), 
forming the subclass Theria Consult Beddard, 
Mammalia (London, 1902), and W K Gregory, 
“The Ordeis of Mammals,” in Bulletin, Ameri- 
can Museum of Xatural History, vol. xxvii 
(New’ York, 1910). 

METATH^ESIS. See Etymology, Fig- 
rRi:s 01. 

METAUBUS, me-t^'rus (It. Metauro). A 
small river of central Italy, emptying into the 
Adriatic, 4 miles south of Fano It w’as the 
scene of the defeat of Hasdrubal, brother of 
Hannibal, by Cams Nero and Marcus Livius in 
207 lie 

METAXYLEM, mfet'a-zi'l^m. A term used 
in the vascular anatomy of plants In the de- 
velopment of a xylem strand the group of ele- 
ments w hich first appears is called the protoxylem 
(qv ), w’hile those w’hich appear later constitute 
the metaxylem Protoxylem and metaxylem 
together constitute the “primary w’ood,” W’hile 
the xylem produced by the cambium (q.v.) is 
“secondary w ood ” 

lOiiTAYEB, mA'td'ya' (Fr. metayer, farmer 
who tills the land for half the produce). An 
agiicultural tenant w’ho works the land with 
capital owned by the landlord and pays as rental 
a fixed proportion of the crop It may in general 
lie said to be the resource of a community where 
cultivators are without capital In the United 
States such a svatem of renting land on shares 
prevails mainly in the South, but as time pro- 
gresses money rents are substituted more and 
more for shaie rents, and this seems to be the 
natural tendency w’here the economic position of 
the tenants improves The system of metayage 
is still very common in Italy, parts of Austria 
and Russia", and in Portugal and the West In- 
dies Metayage is a system which possesses 
marked social advantages but equally marked 
economic dlsad^ antages The metayer cannot 
be rack-rented; bad seasons cannot drive him 
into bankruptcy, the increase in value of prod- 
uce due to inlproved means of transportation 
redound to his advantage as well as to that of 
the landlord. Mfitayage, therefore, tends to 
create a class of peasantry who are in large 
measure independent of the price movements 
which are so great a source of anxiety to the 
small farmer who is compelled to make periodic 
money payments for rent. But, on the other 
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liand, there is slight inducement for cither meta- 
yer or landowner to make improvements, since 
one-half of the resulting increase in product goes 
to the other party on tlie division of the crop 
Metayage has for this reason tended to perpetu- 
ate primitive conditions of agriculture This 
evil is, however, not necessarily inherent in the 
system, since it would he quite possible for land- 
owner and metayer to uniU^ in making improve- 
ments, and this piactice is not uncommon in 
h'rance It is also possible to make an agree- 
ment as to a sepal ate return for the capital in- 
vested The economic disadvantages of divided 
responsibility would still remain, and for this 
reason metayage can hardly survive in highly 
advanced economic conditions Its existence 111 
so large a part of Europe is probably to be ex- 
plained by the persistency of custom among the 
agricultural population See Cruveilhier, Etude 
sur 1e mdtayaqc (Pans, 1894) An excellent ac- 
count of the system 111 practice is to be found in 
Higgs, “Metayage in Western France," in Eco- 
nonne Journal (March, 1894) See also ai tides 
on “Metayage'* in Palgrave, Dictionary of 
Political lAHmomy Hie standard works on 
political economy usually devote some attention 
to the merits of metayage (\msult Adam 
Smith, 'Wealth of 'Nations (London, 1776, new 
ed , New York, 1904), and J S Mill, Principles 
of Political Economy (London, 1848, new ed.. 
New York, 1909) 

MET'AZO'A (Neo-Lat nom. pi., from (Ik. 
gerd, meta, after -|- <c5ov, coon, animal) The 
name applied to all the animals above the Proto- 
zoa The animal kingdom is thus subdivided 
into tvo divisions, viz, the Protozoa, or one- 
celled animals, and the Metazoa, or many-celled 
animals The latter include all the branches or 
phyla of the animal kingdom from the sponges 
(Porifera) to the Vertebiata Each metazoan, 
however, develojis from a single cell, the egg 

The Metazoa have been defined as ‘‘animals in 
which the ordinary (so-called adult) form of 
the species has always more than one nucleus, 
and in wdiich the nuclei are for the most part 
arranged regularly and with a definite relation 
to the functional tissues of the animal (so-called 
‘cellular arrangement’) Special conjugating in- 
dividuals of the form of ova and spermatozoa 
are always formed ” Metazoa reproduce by ova 
and spermatozoa. These reproductive products 
originate by a process of unequal fission from 
their parent, and may be produced by one 
or different individuals When they are both 
produced by the same individual that individual 
IS said to be hermaphrodite When they are 
produced by different individuals, that parent 
giving rise to the egg is called female and that 
producing sperm cells 01 spermatozoa is called 
the malCf and the individuals are said to be 
unisexual and the species dicccious In certain 
forms, probably under given conditions of food 
or temperatuie, the ova may develop witliout 
being fertilized by a speiin cell, the process being 
call^ parthenogenesis (qv ) Reproduction by 
ova and spermatozoa is called sexual reproduc- 
tion, and that bv partlienogenesis asexual re- 
production. Consult Bourne, The Coelomaie 
Metazoa (New York, 1901 ) See Classifica- 
tion OF Animals 

MET'CALF, Willard Leroy (1858-1925) 
An Ameiican landscape painter He was bom 
in Lowell, Mass., and was at first apprenticed 
to a wood engraver. He studied painting 
under George L. Brown (1876-77), at the 


Boston Art School, and in Paris ( 1883 ) under 
Boulanger and Lefebvre On his return to the 
Ignited States he established himself in New 
York Metcalf came to be recognized as one of 
the foremost American landscape painters of 
his day He was elected a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, became one 
of the “Ten American Painters,” and received 
many medals and prizes His art is character- 
ized by a delicate lestraint and a fine feeling for 
A allies and tone Ilia landscapes have a lyric 
quality, and though seldom brilliant in execu- 
tion, aie neveitheless satisfying in their quiet 
appeal He i^ lepiesented by “May Pastoral” in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, “The Family 
of Birelies," National Gallery, Wasliiiigton ; 
“Twin Birches,” Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, “May Night,” Corcoran 
Calleiy, Washington, “Icebound,” Art Institute, 
Chicago, “C)n the River,” Cincinnati Museum, 
“The Pi elude,” Woicester Museum, “Unfolding 
Buds,” Detroit Museum 

METCALF, William (1838-1909). An 
Ameiican steel manufacturer Born at Pitts- 
bumli, Pa , he gi a dilated from Rensselaer Polv- 
technic Institute, Troy, N Y , in 1858 In 1860- 
65 he had charge of the manufacture of the 
heavy Rodman and Dahlgren guns at Fort Pitt 
foundiv, Pittsburgh, where most of tin* heavy 
aitillerv used by the Federal go\ eminent during 
the Civil War was made Aftei 1S68 In* was en- 
gag€‘d continuously in steel manufacturing, and 
in 1897 he organized the Braeburn Steel Coin- 
}>anv, of wdiich he was the head until his death 
He is credited w'lth haMng made the first crucible 
steel in America In 1881 he served as ]>resi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineeis and in 1803 he held the presidency of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers He 
jmblished fiteel — A Manual for Hiicl-Vscis 
(1896) 

METCALFE, Charles Theopiiili’s, Baron 
(1785-1846) A Biitish statesman, born in 
Calcutta, India At an early age he was sent to 
England, where he w^as educated in a ])ieparatorv 
school at Bromley, and then at Eton After 
holding various other positions he became a 
member of the Supreme Council of India in 
1827, and fiom 1835 to 1836 w’as proxisional 
( I overnoi -General Duiing his short teim of 

ollice he made certain the freedom of the Indian 
]>ress. He was next made Lieutenant (ioveinor 
of the Northwest Provinces, but resigned in 1838 
and returned to England The next vear he w'as 
sent out as Go\ernoi of Jamaica, wheie h<* suc- 
ceeded in bringing about bettm relations Im»- 
tw'een the jilanters and the emancipated blacks 
In 1842 he leturned to England, and the next 
vear was made Governoi -General of (‘anada, 
wh(*re he soon came into conlhct with the E\ec- 
utne Council and the Representative Assembh 
This Council (or cabinet) had been elected to 
cairy into ellect the principles of responsible or 
pailianieiitary government In consequence of 
Ins refusal to admit their right to lie consulted 
about official appointments — a cardinal feature 
of the now svstem — all the members of the 
Council save one resigned, and for some time he 
was without a full (Council His refusal occa- 
sioned a prolonged and bitter controversy be- 
tween the Reform and Conservative leaders 
The books and pamphlets published for and 
against him and his attitude were notably strong 
and brilliant In the election of November, 1844, 
the government received a small majority, and 
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he was able to fill the vacancies with men of his 
own views. In 1845 he was created Baron Met- 
calfe of Fern Hill, but in the same year an 
incurable disease forced him to return to Eng- 
land, where he died Metcalfe, who had many 
admirable personal qualities,, had been trained 
m a political scliool ill adapted to the demands 
of Canadian politics In India and Jamaica his 
point of view had been that of a benevolent auto- 
ciat He lacked both the temper and the 
knowledge necessaiy to apply to a vigorous 
democracy a principle newly vindicated by long 
and severe party struggle Consult Sir J W 
Kaye, Life and Correspondence of Charles^ Lord 
Metcalfe (rev. ed., Ixindon, 1858) 

METCALFE, Fbederick (1815-85). An 
Englisli scliolar and educatoi He graduated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1838, and was 
elected fellow ot Lincoln College, Oxford In 
1848 he became head master of Brighton College, 
and then he returned to Lincoln College, where 
he became buisar in 1849, subrector in 1851, and 
Gieek lecturer in 1853 In 1844 he published a 
translation of Prof W A Bekker's OaUuSj with 
notes and excuisus, considered of great historical 
value (2d ed , 1853) In 1845 followed his 
translation of Bekker’s Charicles, a story simi- 
1.11 ly illiistratne of private life among the an- 
cient (Jreeks, also w’lth notes and excuisus He 
published The Oxonian tn Xornmy {185(i) 
J/LStoi'fj of (term an Literature (1858) , The Oxo- 
nian in Iceland (ISdl), The Englishman and 
the Scandinavian (1880) 

METCALFE, Sami el L. (1798-1850) An 
American physician and scientist He w'as born 
near Winchester, Va , giaduated MD at Tran- 
sihania Cniversitv in 1823, piacticed in New 
Albany, Iiid , and in 1831 went to England Re- 
tuining to the United States, he made a geologi- 
cal tiip through eastern Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Viigiiiia, and then settled in New 
York City, wdiere he devoted himself to scientific 
work and contributed to the Knickei hooker 
Magazine over the initial M In 1835 he again 
visited England He is the author of Xarratnes 
of Indian Waifarc in the B>s/ (1821), I Xew 
Theory of Tcirestrial Magnetism, (1833) , (7a- 
loiic Its MechanwaU Chemical, and Vital Agen- 
cies in the Phenomena of \atuie (2 vols , 1843, 
2d ed , 1859) 

METGHNIKOFF, m?ch'ni-k6f, Eue (Iliya) 
(1845-1916). A biologist, born in the Province 
of Kharkov, Russia, May 15, 1845. He w’as 
educated at Kharkov and afterward studied at 
Giessen, at Gottingen, and at Munich He w'as 
appointed to the chair of zoology at Odessa in 
1870, but resigned in 1882 to devote himself to 
private researches He traveled extensively, 
especially through the northern Balkan king 
doms arid the Volga steppe In 1884, as the 
result of work on sponges and polyps, ho pub- 
lished an epoch-making memoir on the intra- 
cellular digestion of invertebrates, Vntersuchun- 
qen uher die vntracellulare Verdauung hei 
itnrhelloscn Thieren (1883) He found that the 
individual cells of sponges took in solid particles 
of food and digested them in ordei to provide 
material for the growth of the young; and he 
saw the amceba-like eggs of a polyp (Tuhularia) 
eat and digest the neighboring follicular cells 
He also established the fact that certain wander- 
ing amoeboid cells attack, ingest, or absorb 
parts of the body which become either useless 
or septic and thus harmful to the organism, and 
even hard objects, as also microbes or disease 


germs and the bacteria which have entered a 
wound. He called these microbe eaters “phago- 
cytes” (qv.). {Ueher die Beztehung der Phago- 
cyten zu Mtlzhrandhactllen, 1884 ) He boldly 
(1884) threw out the remarkable theory (phago- 
cytosis) that inflammation in the vertebrates is 
due to the struggle betw’een the wdiite or amoe- 
boid corpuscles of the blood and the disease 
germs within it This theory, in the hands of 
Sir Almroth Wright (qv.) and others, led to 
vaccinotherapy ( q v ) Metchnikoff went to 
Pans, becoming a French citizen, and was ap- 
pointed chef de service in the Pasteur Institute 
in 1892, and later became subdirector, under 
Roux In 1895 he demonstrated that bacteri- 
olysis (Pfeiffer’s phenomenon) can take place 
in vitro (See Pfeiffer, Richard ) He paid 
special attention to the microscopy of syphilis 
(with Roux and others) and proved that the 
higher apes can be inoculated with this disease. 
Attributing many ailments of man and especially 
tlie decadence of old age to intestinal putrefac- 
tion, he made ,'xperiments with the intestinal 
flora and piiblislied La vtetllesse (1904) He 
based his theory upon his observation of the 
therapeutic value of lactic ferments {Bacillus 
hulqancxi^) , not only as a preventive of, but also 
as a remedy in, intestinal putrefaction and auto- 
intoxication, thus bringing bacteriology to the 
assistance of therapeutics In this connection 
he wrote Qufhjucs remarques sur le lait aigri 
(1906) Later he took up the study of typhoid 
fever Metchnikoff demonstrated the value of, 
and the close i elation betw’een, studies in the 
develojmient of the lower animals and physiolog- 
ical and medical studies and practice In 1908 
he was aw’arded, with Paul Ehrlich, the Nobel 
jnize for medicine His chief writings, besides 
those mentioned, include* Lemons sur la patholo- 
qie comparee dc I inflammation (1892, Eng 
trans , Lectures on the Comparative Pathology 
of Inflammation, London, 1893) , L^Immwnite 
dans les maladies infectieuses ( 1901 , Eng 
trans. Immunity tn InfecUr>e Diseases, New 
York, 1905), Etude sur la nature humatne^ 
essai de philosophic optimiste (1903) Three of 
his lectuies w'ere published in English as The 
Xeii Hygiene (Chicago, 1907); and oflnsEssais 
optimistes, collected in 1907, two have appeared 
in translation as The Nature of Man (New 
York, 1903, 1908, 1910) and The Prolongation 
of Life (New York, 1908, 1910). Many of his 
essays which have not been included in this list 
appealed in Annales de Vlnstitut Pasteur 
(Pans) He also edited w*ith Sacqu#p4e and 
others Medicaments microhiens, etc (1909). 
Consult E E Slosson, Major Prophets of To- 
day (Boston, 1914) 

METEL^US. The name of a Roman family 
of the plebeian gens Capcilia, which rose to be 
one of the first families of the Roman nobility. 
1 Lucius CiEciLius Metellus, consul in 251 
B c , victor, at Panormiis, over Hasdrubal, 1 
(qv ) A tradition, questioned now, said that, 
in 241, when the temple of Vesta w'as burned, 
he brought out the Palladium safely, though he 
was himself blinded by the flames Consult J 
B. Mayor on Juvenal, 3, 139. — 2. One of the 
most distinguished members of the family was 
Qi iNTi^s C.ECiLius ^Ietellits Macedonicus, 
who received his surname from his victory over 
Andriscus, a claimant to the throne of 'Mace- 
donia (148 B.c.) His life w'as considered by 
ancient writers an example of the greatest 
felicity. He died 115 b.c. — 3. Quintus Cjs- 
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cnjus Metellus Numidicus twice defeated 
Jugurtha in Numidia (108 bc.), but was super- 
seded in his command by Marius When Satur- 
ninus caused a law to be passed requiring all 
senators to swear within five days to uphold his 
agrarian law, Metellus refused and went to Asia 
into exile. He returned later and died in Rome 
(C.91 BC ). He was celebrated for his integrity 
4. His son, Quintus CiECiLius Metellus, sur- 
named Pius for his eftorts to effect the lecall of 
his father from exile, joined Sulla in 83 b c , but 
sought to moderate the severity of his proscrip- 
tions He fought with success for Sulla against 
!Marius and served acceptably in Spam He, too,, 
bore a distinguished character for virtue — 5 
Quintus C^ecilius Metellus Cbeticus con- 
quered Crete and reduced it to a Roman province 
( 67 B c ) — 6. Quintus C^ecilius Metellus 
Pius Scipio, sometimes called Quintus Scipio 
and sometimes Scipio Metellus, was a son of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was adopted by 
one of the Metelli and became the father-in-law 
of Pompey (52 b c ) and his zealous partisan. 
He commanded under liim at Pharsalus, main- 
tained war on his behalf for some time in 
Afiica, and after tlie battle of Thapsus (46 BC ) 
died by his own hand Consult* M Wende, De 
Cwcihis Aletrlhs (Bonn, 1875), the article 
“Capcilius,” by P. IVIunzer, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Heal-Encifclopadie der hlassischcn Altertums- 
unssenschaftf vol iii (Stuttgart, 1897) , and the 
article ‘‘Ciecilius” in Friedrich Lubker, Realtexi- 
kon dea llasstschen Allertums (8th ed , Leipzig, 
1914) 

METEM'PSYCHO'SIS (Lat., from Gk. /lerefi- 
from fiercfiyl/vxovp, metempsychoun, to 
make the soul pass from one body to another, 
fiom ficra, meta, over -f iprf/vxovy, empsychoun, 
to animate, from iprf/vxos, empsychos, animate, 
from iv, en, in + psyche^ soul) Trans- 

migration of souls, or, more accurately, the rein- 
corporation of a soul In a crude foim this is 
a frequent belief of primitive forms of religion, 
and is not a religious but a philosophical 
opinion That is to say, it is not believed that 
any religious* factors, such as the state of the 
soul or the w’lll of the deity, decide the souPs 
fate, but that every soul necessarily finds an- 
other habitation after death Dreams showed 
that souls might leave their bodies and travel 
to distant places, and also that souls of the dead 
still lived. Moreover, if men had souls, so had 
animals and even trees, for they also possessed 
life, and the next step was a belief in the 
transference of souls from one to another This 
helped to answer the questions whence came 
souls at birth and whither do thev go after 
death? As any soul during a man’s life may 
enter at wull the body of a beast, so after death 
the soul of the departed may find shelter either 
in a man’s body or in the frame of a beast. 
Some savages believe that at the instant when 
one dies one’s soul enters a new body. Others 
believe that the spirit can remain for some time 
disembodied, and that it seeks reincarnation, not 
from necessity, but for pleasure. The Austra- 
lians believe that souls lurk beside the paths 
and select their future mothers from the women 
W'ho pass. In some of the tribes of American 
Indians resemblances of children to persons re- 
cently dead, or even to animals, are used as 
proofs of the identity of their souls. Sometimes 
this animistic belief appears sporadically in a 
much more developed environment and is evi- 
dently a reversion. Thus, in the midst of the 


nature gods of the Teutons we find once ill 
legend and often in folklore a reversion to the 
belief that men are often liable to be reborn on 
earth either in human or in animal bodies. 
Sometimes no rebirth is necessary, but the soul 
leaps from one body and drives out the soul of 
the animal whose body it enters. All these be- 
liefs, more or less confused and vague, but per- 
sistent through various stages of social develop- 
ment, are found in Europe, India, Asia, and 
America, w^hile in Africa and in Polynesia, 
wheie \ery little social change has taken place, 
it may be said to be in its crudest form the 
usual jfaith of the people. 

While common in primitive, animistic re- 
ligions, metemjisychosis has also been a part of 
certain advanced religious systems It w'as 
formerly supposed, on tlie basis of statements of 
Herodotus, to he found in Egyjit. hut a more 
complete knowledge of the Egyptian religion 
fails to reveal it The Indian and Greek le- 
ligions took it up into philosophical systems 
Of these the Hindu makes far the most of it 
In the earliest Vedic hvmns there is no mention 
of it. In the Upaiiishads it appears, perhaps 
borrow'cd from the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India From then on it became a part of tlie 
moial structure of Hinduism, as the great means 
by w'hich Karma (qv ) operates It is the wav 
of final salvation The soul, which is blind and 
ignorant, wull be reborn again and again until 
at last, after innumt*! able iiu arnations, it shall 
airive at truth Then it will know itsidf to be 
the absolute, Karma will cease, and rebirth will 
be ended It is also used to jninish cmI and re- 
ward good. Tlie soul is doomed to expiate by 
future rebirths in low forms of life the sms com- 
mitted in this 'life On the other hand, a highly 
moral life results in one being reborn in a 
higher caste, as an aristocrat, a king, or a 
priest, or even as a godling In this system the 
length of the senes of rebirths depends wholly 
upon the individual, who w’orks out his own 
salvation by his ow*n acts. As Buddhism denies 
the existence of a soul, metempsychosis in India, 
strictly speaking, is confined to Hinduism But 
Buddhism had an analogous belief in the trans- 
migration of character entities, also conditioned 
by acts, ending in Nirvana, unconscious existence 
or extinction of personality resulting from ex- 
tinction of desire and volition. The system 
was one of transmigration, without anv souls 
to transmigrate The new personality was tlie 
result of the Karma of the old, and all the moral 
values of the Hindu doctrine were preserved 
In Mahayana, or Northern Buddhism, much 
stress 18 laid upon the incarnation of the 
Bodhisattvas, or future Buddhas The first 
knowm appearance of the belief in Greece is in 
the system of Pythagoras Herodotus says that 
he borrowed it from the Egyptians (li, 123), but 
there is no present evidence that the Egyptians 
had such a belief. It has often been surmised 
that in his travels Pythagoras came in contact 
W'lth the Indian belief, but there is no need for 
such a supposition Indirect influence of Indian 
thought would not be impossible, but with the 
widespread ideas of the soul in primitive re- 
ligion it is not necessary to go far from Greece 
itself in search of the suggestions on which he 
built. The belief may be connected with Orphic 
conceptions of the guilt of the soul. Pythagoras 
held that the soul was a being cast down to 
earth because of sin and imprisoned in various 
bodies till, by means partly magical and partly 
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ethical, it has worked out its purification, when 
it returns to its former happy abode Tradition 
ascribes to Pythagoras tiie claim to remem'ber 
foimer states Plato, in the Republic, the 
Phcedrus, and the Phcedo, has the same idea of 
tlie soul as a fallen spirit, which must work out 
its own redemption by three times, in three 
millenniums, making choice of the philosophic 
life, after ivliicli it ascends to its home with the 
gods Whether this picture presents Plato’s 
serious belief, or is used as poetic allegory, it is 
dilTicult to say In Neoplatonism, however, it is 
a part of the philosophical system, and, as in 
the Hindu system, the soul is a part of the 
absolute itself Some of the Gnostics ( q v ) 
were said to hold to transmigration of souls. 
Tlie Christian Church almost universally re- 
pudiaU*d it, even Ongen, wlio believed in the 
preexistence of the soul, rejecting it It has ap- 
peared in the Jewish Cabbala, in the Shiite sect 
of the Moslems, in the religion of the Druses, 
and in Babism In Europe it has occuried 
sjioradically Leibnitz held a theory akin to the 
Buddhist Karma, and Lessing consciously 
adoptwl metemjisA chosis In the present day 
theosophy is attempting to introduce it into the 
West, along ith other elements of Indian 
thouglit See ICabma. 

Bibliography. Rhys Davids, ITibbert Lec- 
tures, 1881 (see Appendix V for Ongen 's 
opinion) (New York, 1882) ; Zeller, Orundris^ 
det (Jcschtchte dcr qricrhiscJien Philosophie (4th 
ed , Leipzig, 1893) , Hopkins, Religions of India 
(Boston, 1895), Wiedermann, The Ancient 
Pgifptwn Doctrine of the Jmmottahty of the 
ifoiii (London, 1895) , F B Jevons, Introduce 
iion to the Ihsiory of Religion (ib, 189G) ; 
Alfred Berthalet, Transmigration of Souls, 
translated by H C Chaytor (New York, 1909) ; 
G F Moore, 1/ etc w pay c/i oats (Cambridge, Mass., 
1914) See IIiNiiriSM 

METENTERON, met-en'ter-on See Alimen- 
TAKY System. 

ME'TEOR (OF. meteore, Fr. m^Hore, fiom 
Gk fiereupov, mctcoron, meteor, from fieriupos, 
metcojos, on high, from perd, meta, beyond + 
deipeiv, aeircin, to lift). Fireball, Bolide, or 
Shooting Star. A term apjilied to those swift- 
moMng points of light which flash out suddenly 
and dart across the skv along pathb which are 
usually straight and often many miles in length 
At one time it w’as believed that their luminosity 
was excited by teriestrial magnetism, but it is 
now generally accepted that they are small solid 
bodies which" enter our atmosphere from outside 
space and are raised to incandescence by the 
friction caused by their rapid motion through 
the air. They fiequently rival Venus, and even 
the moon, in brightness It is difficult to deter- 
mine their exact size, but, from the light w’hich 
they emit, it lias been estimated that ordinary 
shooting stars are extrenielv small, weighing 
only a few ounces at most, w’hile Humboldt was 
of opinion that the diameters of the largest 
fireballs varied from 500 to 2800 feet In many 
cases a long comet-like train of light is left be- 
hind One or two instances are on record where 
the tram of a fireball continued shining for half 
an hour after the body had disappeared. The 
cause of this remarkable phenomenon is still 
obscure, though Professor Trow-bridge, of Colum- 
bia University, has advanced the interesting 
theory that it is due to the phosphorescence of 
the rarefied air along the path of the meteor 
The heights at which meteors appear average 


about 75 miles, and their velocities range from 
10 to 40 miles per second. In a narrow sense 
meteors are those shooting stars which flash 
into view without detonation or explosion and 
appear to be completely consumed during their 
flight through the atmosphere; they are some- 
times called bolides As thus characterized they 
foim a class of bodies distinct from the meteor- 
ites (see Meteorite) . 

One of the most remarkable facts connected 
with shooting stars is that certain appearances 
of them are periodic On most occasions they 
are sporadic, i e , they appeal singly, and trav- 
erse the sky in all directions At other times 
they appear in swarms of thousands, and these 
sw'aims are periodic, or recur on the same days 
of the year Attention was first directed to this 
fact on occasion of the prodigious swarm which 
appeared in North America between Nov 12 and 
13, 1833, described by Professor Olmsted, of 
New Haven The stars fell on this occasion like 
flakes of snow, to the number, as was estimated, 
of 240,000, in the space of nine hours, varying 
in size from a moving point or phosphorescent 
line to globes of the moon’s diameter The most 
important observation made w’as that they all 
appeared to proceed from the same quarter of 
the heavens, the vicinity, viz., of the star y, in 
the constellation Leo, and although that star 
had changed greatly its height and direction 
during the time that the phenomenon lasted, 
they continued to issue from the same point 
It W’as afterward computed by Encke that this 
point W’as the ^e^y point towards w’liich the 
earth w’as moving in her oibit at the time 
Attention being directed to recorded appear- 
ances of the same kind, it was observed with 
surprise that several of the most remarkable had 
occurred on the same day of November, espe- 
cially that seen by Humboldt and Bonpland at 
Cumana in 1799 and by other observers over a 
great extent of the earth The November 
stream w’as again obsen’ed in the United States 
in 1834, betw’een November 13 and 14, though 
less intense 

Olmsted showed that the emanation of the 
show’er of meteors from a fixed point, or 
‘•radiant,” as it is called, could be explained by 
supposing them to have been derned from a 
cloud of particles moving round the sun in an 
elliptic orbit w’hich intersects that of the earth 
at the point at w'hich the latter finds itself in 
November Those W’hich are rendered visible 
w’hen they stiike our atmosphere travel along 
lines which are practically parallel, and the 
apparent divergence of their paths is due to the 
fact that w’hat the eye notes is the projection of 
the true path on the face of the sky. The 
variable character of the shower at its annual 
appearances w’as latei elucidated by Gibers, w’ho 
substituted for Olmsted's cosmical cloud a closed 
ring of irregularly distributed particles revolv- 
ing round the sun in such a w’ay that the 
densest part of the sw’arm crosses the earth’s 
oibit once in 33 or 34 years, and he even w’ent 
so far as to predict that the next notable dis- 
play w’ould occur in 1867. In 1864 Professor 
New’ton, of Yale, took up the investigation of the 
recurrence of the November meteors, or Leonids, 
as they are now called from the position of their 
radiant, and he concluded that there were five 
possible periods for the meteor ring — 33% 
years, 376 days, 354 days, 188 days, and 177 
days. In consequence, he was able to predict 
the occurrence of another striking display of 
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meteors on Nov. 13-14, 1866, a prediction which 
was fulfilled with remarkable punctuality His 
work vas supplemented by the English astrono- 
mer Adams, who showed that, of the periods 
suggested by Newton, the 33% -year period was 
the only one consistent with known facts 

Th(*ie are many other periodic showers One 
of pniticular inteiest is the sliower of IVrseids, 
which occurs l}et\^een August 10 and 12 and 
has its radiant in the constellation Perseus It 
is noticed 111 ancient legends as the “fiery tears” 
of St Lawience, ixhose festival falls on August 
10 The princijial meteor showers, xxith the 
dates of their occurience, are given below 
Quadrantids Januaiy 2-3 

Lyrids April 20-22 

i 7 Aqiiariids May 1-G 

SAquariids July 28 

Perseids August 10-12 

Orionids October 18-20 

Leonids November 14-16 

Andromedids November 17-23 


Geminida 


December 10-12 


It is now generalh accejited that the periodic 
meteors are the debris of comets xvhicb have 
been captured b\ the luembers of the solai sys- 
tem It IS supposed that the matter composing 
the tail has been driven off into s])ace, wdiile 
that of the nucleus has been scattered along the 
orbit by the disintegrating forces to which it 
has been subjected In some cases this disin- 
tegration 18 ajijiarently complete, vhile 111 others 
it is still going on This view vas first defi- 
nitel^i jiropounded by f* i hiaparelli in 1866, 
though the division of Biela’t (omet (qv ) into 
two parts had led Kirkwood to practically the 
same conclusion 111 1861 Schiapaielli diew at- 
tention to the fact that the Perseids move in 
the same orbit as luttle’s comet of 1862, while 
early in 1867 Leverrier identified the 01 bit of 
the Leonids with that of Tempers comet of 1866 
and even assigned 126 a D as the year m wduch 
this comet was brouglit into its present orbit by 
the attraction of L ranus, and Weiss prox ed that 
the Andrornedid meteors of November 28 were 
all that remained of Biela’s lost comet, which 
was last seen in 1852 In all about 80 meteor 
streams have been assigned more or less cei- 
tainly to known cometary orbits 

METEOR'IC dust. See Dust 

METEOKIC HYPOTHESIS. See Cos- 
mogony 

HETEOEIC STONE. See Meteorite 

ME'TEORITE, Aerolite, Meteoric Stone, 
Uranolite, 01 SiDERiTE A Bolid body reaching 
the earth from unknown points beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere. When seen at night 
meteorites usually consist of a luminous head 01 
fireball, followed by a bright train of incan- 
descent matter. Sometimes there are visible 
explosions, and exen loud detonations are occa- 
sionally heard In the daytime the light of 
both fireball and tram is largely lost against 
the sky background, it is said, however, that 
visible clouds at all times replace the luminous 
train. 

There are numerous records and stories in all 
ages and countries of the fall of stones from 
the sky, but until comparatively recent times 
they were treated by scientific men as instances 
of popular credulity and superstition. It was 
not till the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the fact was established beyond a doubt 
According to Livy, a shower of stones fell on 


the Alban mount, not far from Rome, about 
654 B.c. The fall of a great stone at ^Egospot- 
ami, about 467 b.c , is recorded in the Parian 
Chronicle (see Arundei. Marbles) and by Plu- 
tarch and Pliny It was still shown in the 
days of Pliny (died 78 A n ), wlio describes it as 
tlie size of a xxagon and of a burned color In 
the year 1492 ad a ponderous stone xveighing 
260 pounds fell from the sky near the village of 
Knsisheini in Alsace, part of it is still to be 
seen in the village church An extraordinary 
sliower of stones fell near Laigle in Noriiiandv, 
on Apiil 26, 1803 The celebrated French physi- 
cist, M Biot, xvas deputed by the government to 
repair to the spot and collect the authentic 
facts, and since the date of his report the reality 
of such occurrences has no longer been ques- 
tioned Nearly all the inhabitants of a large 
district had seen the cloud, heard the noises, 
and ohserxed the stones fall Within an ellip- 
tical area of 7 miles by 3 the number of stones 
that had fallen could not be less than two or 
three thousand, the laigest were 17 pounds in 
xx'cight These nic only a few out of hundreds 
of instances on record 

As 18 natural xx'ith objects of such mysterious 
origin, meteoric stones hax’e alwavs been re- 
garded xxith religiouls xeneration At Kmesa in 
Sx’ria the sun xx*as xxorshiped under the form 
of a black stone, reported to have fallen from 
heaven The holy Kaaha of Mecca and the great 
stone of the pyramid of Cholula in Mexico both 
hax'e a similar history The existence of such 
bodies once admitted led to assigning a meteoric 
chaiacter to strange^ ferruginous masses found 
111 different countries, xx'hich had no history or 
xxH*re only adx’erted to in x^agiie tradition Of 
this kind 18 the immense mass 8t*en by Pallas in 
Sibeiia, noxv in tlie Imperial Museum in St 
Petersburg The largest aerolite kiioxvn is prob- 
ably the immense mas^ called Ahnighito (the 
Tent), xvhich xvas discox^ered by Lieutenant 
Peary, in 1894, near Melville Bay, 30 miles east 
of Cape York m northern Greenland With it 
xvere two smaller ones, knoxxn respectively as 
“the Woman” and “the Dog ” Tlie three masses 
had long been used by the Eskimo as a source 
of lion for the manufacture of knives and other 
XX capons, and were supposed to have been hurled 
from the heavens by the evil spirits The di- 
mensions of Ahnighito are as folloxx's* length, 
11% feet, width, 7% feet, thickness, 3 Vo feet 
Its xx’eight is 37 tons. It xx^as brought to New 
York with it^ two companions in 1897, and 
since 1904 has rested under the entrance arch 
of the Museum of Natural History Its nearest 
rix^al 18 Bacubirito, a huge mass discovered half 
buried in the ground near the old mining town 
of Baciibiiito in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico 
Its weight IS said to be 51 tons, but as the mass 
has never been raised from the place xxhere it 
originally fell, no correct measurements of its 
dimensions have been possible, and its xx eight 
has doubtless been overestimated 

One constant characteristic of meteoric stones 
18 the fused black crust, like varnish, with which 
the surface is coated This coat is very thin 
and IS sepaiated from the inner mass by a 
sharply defined line It is due to the action of 
heat generated by the rapid motion of the 
meteor through the atmosphere. The specific 
gravity of meteoric stones ranges from two to 
seven or eight times that of water. Chemically 
they have the same composition as our earth, 
the chief constituent being nickel iron, which 
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occurs in variable proportions No new element meteoric stones tlie original velocity of projec- 

has been found in them, and only about 30 of tion must be no less than 40 or 50 times that of 

those already known But these old elements a cannon ball, which makes the hypothesis im- 
are often combined in the form of minerals probable Another and perhaps more plausible 
not yet known on the earth hypothesis is that which considers them to be 

Besides these solid masses of considerable size minute members of the solar system, similar to 
numerous instances are on record of showers of the planetoids, which are captured from time to 
meteoric dust over large tiacts of land See time by the earth Consult. S. Mennier, “Les 
Dust meteorites,” in KncyclopMte chtmtque, vol. ii 

It lemains to notice briefly the various opin- (Pans, 1884) ; E W Cohen, Meteoritenkunde 
ions that have been advanced as to the origin of (Stuttgart, 1894-1905) , Lazarus Fletcher, In- 
meteorites. It might be supposed that they are troductiun to the Htudy of Meteorites (London, 

simply meteors which are so large that they are 1904) 

not completely consumed in then rapid passage ME'TEOROLOG^ICALi SOCIETY, The 
thiough the atmosphere, but they difler from Royal A learned association, established in 
meteors in one important respect They are in- 1850, incorporated in 1866, and allowed to adopt 
variably sporadic, no meteorite is known with the prefix ‘‘Royal” m 1883 The society has its 
certainty to have been a membei of any meteoric headquarters in London. The objects are the 
shower, though there are at least two instances jironiotion of meteorology in all its branches and 
on lecoid where a meteorite fell during such a the recording of data and theories relating to 
showH'r The hypotheses that have been formed the subject Its membership consists of fellows 
in answer to the question, Whence come those and honorary members, the latter being for- 
Holid masses that fall upon the earth ^ are of eigners of distinction The publication of the 
two kinds, some ascribing to them a telluric society is the Quarterly Journal During the 
oiigin and others making them alien to the session 1913-14, 18 papers were read and were 
earth. Of the flrst kind is tlie conjecture that afterward printed in the Quarterly Journal 
they may be stones ejected from terrestrial Tlie society meets on the third Wednesday in 
volcanoes, revolving for a time along w’lth the each month from November to April, and the 
earth and at last returning to it It is difficult, annual meeting takes place in January. The 
however, to imagine that the velocity requisite president in 1914 was C J. P Carl, and the 
to carry them beyond the limits of the earth's secretaries Francis Campbell Bayard and W. F. 
atmosphere and prevent their immediate return Caborne 

(ould ha\e been imparted by anj’’ terrestrial ME'TEOKOI/OGY (Gk. /4ercft;po\o7fa, mefedr- 
eruption, for there is no reason to suppose that ologia, tieati&e on celestial phenomena, from 
tlie eruptions of the pa'st have differed in ficreicpoXoyos, meteorologoSy discussing celestial 
violence to any great degree from those of the phenomena, from ficriupov, meteoron, meteor 
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piesent day In seeking a source beyond the legem, to say). The study of the at- 

earth the moon readily presents itself. Gibers mosphere and its phenomena. Efforts are being 
was the first to investigate (1795) the initial made by every civilized nation to apply to the 
velocity necessary to bring to the earth masses benefit of mankind the knowledge we possess of 
projected from the moon. He showed that to meteorology, especially to foretell the winds and 
account for the actual measured velocity of w eather from day to day and the general 
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character of the seasons from season to season. 
About 50 official governmental weather bureaus 
receive reports from their stations by telegraph 
daily, compile weather maps, issue forecasts, 
and publish weekly, monthly, or annual climato- 
logical summaries, together with frequent special 
meteorological memoirs Among the most promi- 
nent of these, on aer^ount of the extent of their 
territory and the value of their publications, are 
those of Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, India, Argentine Re- 
public, Canada, and the United States The 
total annual expenditure by all government 
services on meteorological work is not less than 
$3,000,000, to which should be added an equal 
sum to represent the gieat amount of work that 
IS done without pay by voluntary observers. 
Several private meteorological establishments 
have been founded by wealthy lovers of sci- 
ence, most prominent among which are those 


In addition to its material progress in ob- 
servers and apparatus, theoretical meteorology 
has especially profited by the labors of eminent 
physicists. Those who have, since 1850, contrib- 
uted most to our knowledge of the mechanics 
and physics of the atmosphere may be enumer- 
ated as follows: Adolph Erman, who published 
in 1868 a memoir on the distribution of winds 
and pressure over the globe; J C Reddcld, who 
showed the mechanism of extended hurricanes, 
James P Espy, who published several reports 
and a volume on the philosophy of storms, ex- 
plaining in general how atmospheric moisture, 
by its condensation into cloud and rain, distuibs 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere and produces 
both local and general storms, William Ferrel, 
who published numerous papers developing the 
laws of the motions of tlic earth’s atmosphere 
and its general and local phenomena as result- 
ing from the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
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of Vallot, on Mont Blanc; A. Lawrence Rotch 
lit Blue Hill, near Boston (since his death 
(1012) the property of llar\ard Uni\eisity); 
L Teisserenc de Bort at Trappes, near Pans. 
'Ihero are also numerous municijial observa- 
t(/ries, prominent among \ilucli aie that of 
the New Yoik City Central J^ark, Dr. Daniel 
Draper, director, and those of Montsciuris and 
the Tour St Jacques in Pans, of which Dr. J. 
Joubert is director. Oljservatories are also 
maintained by special associations, ,such as 
those on the Santis, Austria, the Jesuit ob- 
servatories of St Holier, Havana, Zikawei, and 
Manila. Special mention should be made of 
Symons’s British Rainfall System, to the de- 
velopment of which his life was devoted and 
the perpetuity of which is now assured by the 
terms of his will. Over 300 stations are main- 
tained in the British Isles Organized systems 
of lainfall stations have also been maintained 
in Mauritius, Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua, and 
St Kitts. 


the evaporation and condensation of aqueous 
vapor, and the general influence of the solar 
heat. Lord Kelvin, who first gave the law’s of 
thermal convective equilibrium for dry air; Pes- 
lin, who gave the law’s of thermal equilibrium 
foi moist air, Von Helmholtz, Willy Wien, Obt‘r- 
beck, Guldberg and Mohn, Margules, Diro Kitao, 
Rayleigh, Pockels, Sprung, V Bjerknes, and 
J. W Sandstrom have made important contribu- 
tions to the hydrodynamic problems of the 
atmosphere. Prof H Hertz, W von Bezold, and 
Marcel Brillouin have contributed greatly to the 
perfection of our knowledge of the thermody- 
namic problems. Noteworthy contributions in 
this field include that of Pockels, on the theory 
of the formation of rain in slowlv ascending 
currents of moist air (see Wiedemann^ s Anna- 
leUf January, 1901) ; Prof. F H. Bigelow’’s 
tables in his reports on international cloud 
work (Washington, 1900) ; his report on ba- 
rometry (Washington, 1902); NeuhofTs memoir 
on adiabatic changes in the atmosphere (Ber- 
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lin, 1900) ; Berson and Assmann’s Scientific Bal- 
loon Ascensions (3 vols., 4to, Berlin, 1900); 
Bjerknes and Sandstrom, Dynamic Meteorology 
and Hydrology (2 vols., 4to, so far, Washington, 
D. C, 1910, 1913) 

Our knowledge of meteorological conditions 
has been obtained for the most part by observa- 
tion of the clouds or by stations on mountain 
tops. More recently it lias been found desirable 
to study conditions at considerable altitudes 
above stations and places In order to obtain 
better data for the lower atmosphere, at least 
partially to meet the needs of the case, Ameri- 
cans and Europeans have developed the art of 
obtaining meteorograph ic records by sending up 
meteorograplis on kites to lieights of 1 or 2 
miles, on the other hand, Europeans have given 
sjiecial attention to the development of the 
balloon and especially the small sounding balloon 
which can carry a meteorograph to an elevation 
of 7 or 15 miles above sea level, where man can- 
not live. Tlie exposure of meteorological ap- 
paratus so that the records from different sta- 
tions on the eai til’s suiface and from vessels 
on the ocean and from kites or balloons in the 
atmosphere shall be comparalile with each other 
offers many difficult problems, but the progress 
towaids unifoimity throughout the W’orld has 
bci'ii appieciable duiiiig the past 40 years. 
EMTy fiist-class weatlier ser\ice now keeps close 
watch of tlie condition of its apparatus and the 
correctness of the methods in vogue at its 
stations Although much remains to be done, 
jet the contrast between the condition of affairs 
in 1850 and that in 1915 is very great. 

In some cases the larger portion of the funds 
and forces of a weather service is spent upon 
ob.ser\ ations and climatological work, but in 
most cases the daily forecast work takes prece- 
dence, since that promises immediate results in 
saving life and property In order to carry on 
this work piopeily numerous stations must be 
connected b> telegraph wuth the central bureau, 
at which several simultaneous observations 
must be received daily from the observers, and 
w eatlier charts must be promptly made out show- 
ing the isobars, isotherms, state of the wind and 
weather, moisture, and clouds over a large re- 
gion of country. The accompanying charts, 
for February 5, 8 A M , and February 6, 8 A.M., 
1915, show^ the general character of such daily 
weather maps, they will easily lx* understood by 
studying tlu* respective legends. On these charts 
the reader w’lll see the development of a storm 
that began with an aiea of low^ piessure in Kan- 
sas and lapidly develojied into the great storm 
centre showm on the swond chart , the storm then 
passed northeastw’ard over the L#ake Region and 
the Oulf of St Lawrence and was follow’’ed by an 
extensive area of clear cool weather on February 
7 The movements and changes of storms and 
weather will undoubtedly be fully understood 
only in projiortion as w'e have better knowledge 
of the facts and of the mechanical and physical 
laws that govern the atmosphere, but their ap- 
proximate prediction from day to day is ex- 
pected and demanded by reason of the many 
interests that depend upon the wind, tempera- 
tine, and weather At present such forecasts 
are generally based on the evident trend of 
e\ents, as show’n by comparing the two or three 
latest weather maps, and in part also on em- 
pirical rules or generalizations, based on the 
study of similar types of maps in preceding 
years; but in some cases also one may be guided 


in part by general physical principles that must 
apply to the case in hand. The generalizations 
relative to storm movements for the United 
States, i.e., the statistics of storms, have been 
presented in three memoirs by Prof. Elias 
Loomis and printed in the Memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. These were sup- 
plemented in 1914 by E. A. Bowie in Monthly 
Weather RevieWy Supplement No. 1. Similar 
data for the Northern Hemisphere as a whole 
were published in 1893 in Bulletm A of the 
United States Weather Bureau; this compila- 
tion is mostly the work of Prof. E. B. Garriott 
and is based upon 10 years of daily maps 
(1878 to 1887), originally published in the 
Bulletin of International Simultaneous Ohservor 
tions. In this volume the paths of the storm 
centres are classified by different types and dis- 
played on charts that show’^ the frequency with 
which storm centres pass over each square of 
latitude and longitude 

Charts of storm paths for Europe, Asia, and 
Japan have been published by Germany, Russia, 
and Japan respectively, and monthly charts for 
the United States have been published regularly 
since January, 1873. By means of these charts 
one may, in a general w'^ay, anticipate the path 
and velocity of a storm centre when once it has 
appeared in any part of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere In the Northern Hemisphere such 
centres move w’^estw'ard when they lie between 
the equator and the parallels of 25° or 30° N , 
they then curve poleward and move northeast- 
ward w ith increasing rapidity towards the paral- 
lel of 60° or 70°. The variations from this 
general rule can best be understood by studying 
the charts of storm frequency. A similar rule 
holds good for the Southern Hemisphere, sub- 
stituting only south for north. But little is 
knowm about the tracks of storms within the 
Arctic circle The known region of greatest 
storm frequency extends in a narrow belt east 
and w'est from Lake Superior to Newfoundland 
and its prolongation eastward ends in the in- 
terior of northern Russia The region of next 
greatest storm frequency covers the islands of 
Japan The north polar region of cold air, 
w’^hose tendency is to flow outward towards the 
equator, is inclosed within an oval curve extend- 
ing from Luzon over Japan, southern Alaska, 
British Columbia, the region of the Great Lakes, 
Newfoundland, the Hebrides, northern Norway 
and Sweden, and ending in Siberia at lat. 60° 
and long. 90° east of Greenwich. South of this 
oval the prevailing wunds are west and south- 
west; north of it they are north and east in 
the stormy season of the year. 

The great whirls that w’e call general storms 
occur in connection with these polar and equa- 
torial currents, but not necessarily between 
them. The whirls are explained as partially 
due to mechanical reactions betw^een the north- 
ern and southern currents, but they are not 
merely hydrodynamic phenomena, since they 
have also an additional thermodynamic relation- 
ship which is quite as important The warm, 
moist southerly wrinds are underrun by the 
colder and drier northerly winds. This enforced 
elevation of the southerly winds is accompanied 
by a corresponding expansion and cooling of the 
air that is thus elevated, and generally it is 
soon cooled to its dew point or below. This is 
followed by condensation of aqueous vapor and 
the formation of cloud, rain, hail, or snow with 
d great liberation of latent heat. Consequently 
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the cloudy region will be warmer, but especially 
will it have a much smaller specific gravity 
than before. 

In very small storms, such as tornadoes, 
waterspouts, etc., this process gives rise to very 
rapid uprising currents, a very rapid whirl 
around the central axis, and a very low baro- 
metric pressure at the centre, but m extensive 
storms the vertical current is not so conspicu- 
ous, although the buoyancy of the cential air 
tends very strongly to maintain the disturbance 
The storm centre undoubtedly has a tendency 
to move to^^a^ds the region in which the tem- 
perature and buoyancy are most disturbed, but 
as this region is always moving in advance, the 
storm centre will remain iii the rear and its path 
will advance somewhat to the left of the direc- 
tion of the greatest disturbance But the up- 
lifting of the low'er moist air may be greatly 
intensified if the southerly winds on the eastern 
half of the storm area are being pushed up over 
high lands, or it may be almost w^holly annulled 
if these winds must necessarily descend from 
the high lands to the ocean level Therefoie 
the relation of the storm’s motion to the con- 
tinents must be carefully worked out. 

As regards weather prediction, it is evident at 
once that the descending winds and those that 
are coming from the nortli southward are being 
wrarmed up, and therefore in then presence the 
storm disap})ears and the weather cleais away 
For the Atlantic coast of Xorth America rain 
IS to be forecast only wiien a south and east 
wind prevails, and especially when it is blowing 
on the coast The actual effect of mountains, 
plateaus, continents, and the underflow of cold 
air varies so much on every occasion that the 
best one can do in forecasting is to familiarize 
himself thoroughly with the illustrations and 
exceptions that appear on every daily weather 
map 

The atmosphere w’ould be at rest on the earth’s 
surface and whirl about wuth the globe w'ere 
it not for the sun's heat All the important 
meteorological phenomena may be considered as 
resulting from the interaction of the solar heat, 
the moistuie in the an, the vaiying temperature, 
and the centrifugal reaction due to the rapid 
diurnal lotatiun of the earth on its axis The 
solar radiation maintains the temperature of 
the equatorial regions The cold air of the 
polar region is both by gravity and by centrif- 
ugal force drnen tovards the tM|uator Thus 
the geiieial currents are maintained moving 
from the poles towards the tropics and leturn. 
They are most intense in the Nortliern Hemi- 
sphere in .Jaiiuaiy, wdien the sun is farthest 
south or over the tropic of Capricorn, because 
at that time and subsequently the difference of 
temp^'rature between the eijuator and the North 
Pole is greatest, and the reverse holds good in 
June, when the sun is north of the equator. 
The general circulation is greatly modified by 
the diffeience in temjjerature and moisture of 
the ail o\er the land and the ocean, so that in 
summer time the tendency of the air to flow 
inward towards a continent or mountain is 
very decided The general circulation is also 
greatly modified by the presence of snow, ice, 
mountains, plateaus, clouds, forest, etc The 
w'lnds, when once formed by differenf*es of tem- 
perature and moistuie, aie themselves affected 
by the rotation of the eartli No matter in 
what direction they may be moving they are 
at once deflected fiom tlieir polar path, in the 


Northern Hemisphere they turn to the right; in 
the Southern Hemisphere to the left. Therefore 
those flowing tow^ards the equator become the 
northeast and southeast trade wunds and those 
flowing towards the poles, or the upper return 
trade winds, become the westerly winds of the 
north and south temperate zones 

The differences in temperature between the 
continents and the ocean give rise to the so- 
called monsoon winds The general centrifugal 
action of the winds produces a low pressure in 
the regions about which the w'lnds rotate, viz , 
a low*^ pressure in the Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions, a low pressuie on the loft of the w’lnds 
blow'ing aiound a storm centre and on the right- 
hand side of these same w inds considered as 
blowing around an adiacent region of high pres- 
sure, a low pressure at tlie equator between the 
northeast and southeast tiades The reaction of 
the easterly w inda near the equator and the 
westerly winds farther north also produces a 
similar aiea of higli pressure betw^een these tw'o 
systems of w'lnd corresponding to the high pres- 
sure under the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn 

A full exposition on these and other theorems 
by Pi of William Ferrel will be found in Ins 
Treatise on the Wimls (New' York, 1893) Hie 
lesults of latei researches are presented in Prof 
F. H Bigelow’s report on international cloud 
obseixations (Washington. 1900) and his report 
on baiometry ( \Vashington, 1902), but the^e 
are w’litten for piirtdy technical and mathe- 
matical readers A general r^sum^ of the law's 
of atmospheiic motion is given in the appendix 
to llann, Lehihvch der Mcteoroloqie (3d cd , 
Leijizig, 1914) An elementary presentation of 
the subiect w'lll be found in Davis, Elcmaitary 
Meteorology (Boston, 1894) . in Ward, Practical 
Exercises in Elementary Meteorology (Boston, 
1899) , Moore, Descriptire Mitcoroloqy (New 
York, 1910) , and in Milham, Meteorology (New 
York, 1912) CVmsult Flammanon, Thunder and 
Lightning (Boston, 1906) For historv of prac- 
tical meteorologv in the United States, see 
Weather Bi^reau 

Some details as to the instruments used in 
metiHUology will be found under the topics: 
Actixometer, Aaemometer, Barometier, Pyr- 
iiELioMErEB, Nepiioscope. Kajn Gauge, Tiikr- 
MOMErER. Some of the results of observation 
will lie found treated under the topics Atmos- 
phere, Atmospheric Electricity, AruoitA 
Boreal IS Blizzard, Climate, Cloud, Dark 
Day Dfw, Doldri^ms, Dust, Equixoctial 
Storm, Fog, Frost, Hail, Halo, IIumidii’Y', 
Indian Sl'mmlri, Isorarometric Lim.:s, Iso- 
therm ai. Lines, Lightning, Monsoon, Poi.ar- 
iZATioN OF Skylight, SciNnLLAnoN, Simoom, 
Snow. Snow Line, Storm, Heat; Terrestrial 
Electricity, Typhoon, Weather, Whirl- 
wind, Wind 

METEOROLOGY, Marine. Information as 
to the kind of w’eather w’hich may lie cx])ected 
at sea at different times and in different locali- 
ties and a knowledge of the best means of avoid- 
ing or minimizing the effect of unfavorable con- 
ditions arc of the utmost importance to the 
maritime world in order that ships may be /ible 
to navigate more safely and economically and 
with the greatest possible ease and comfort. 
The subject has attracted more or l(‘ss attention 
for tliousands of years, for storms on the water 
are greatly to be feared by all who traverse the 
sea in any except the very large vessels of 
recent tihies and are to be avoided if practicable 
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even by these. Tlie first systematic and practi- of taking and recording observations and devel- 
cal attempts to collect, consider, and publish oping the results for use. 

definite, correct, and useful meteorological and Air conditions include temperature, pressure, 
oceanographic information were made by Lieu- hygrometric state, and their results, such as 
tenant (afterward Commander) Matthew F. freezing, rain, snow, hail, fog, mist, air move- 
Maury (qv.) of the United States navy; and ments, and calms. The tendency of air condi- 
the United States Naval Hydrographic Office, tions at sea is the same as on land, but the re- 
which Maury founded, to-day supplies to the suits are somewhat different, owing to com- 
marincr more information of this character parativoly stable (ie, slowly changing and 
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than he can obtain from any otlier source, pos- through model ate ranges of temperature) water 
sibly from all other sources combined. The temperatures and the unobstructed sweep of 
general subject of meteorology is so fully treated air movements, while on land the temperature 
111 the foregoing pages and elsewhere under its of the suiface may change rapidly and the 
\arioua branches (see references at the end of irregular character of its elevations greatly 
this article and the preceding) that only the modifies the force and direction of air currents, 
general nautical filatures will be considered Aside from air movements the most important 
under this head results of air conditions are fog and thick 

Practical mai ine meteorology may be divided weather of all kinds in which seeing is difficult 
into a study of (a) air conditions, (b) air Thick fog is very serious and is fQways to be 
movements, (c) instruments used aboard ships avoided if practicable. Freezing weather, in 
for ascertaining air conditions and the methods which the rigging becomes clogged with ice and 
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the sails cannot be handled, is becoming less 
important as the number of sailing ships is 
reduced. Calms, which bereft the sailing ship 
of its motive power, are a blessing to steamers 
by insuring smooth water. 

Air movements include: (1) trade winds 
(q.v.) and other winds (see Wind) of a per- 
manent or semipermanent character; (2) period- 
ical winds such as monsoons (see Monsoon), 
land and sea breezes, etc , ( 3 ) variable winds of 
moderate force, and (4) storms (see Storm). 
As regards sailing ships the first three kinds of 
winds may be regarded as beneficent, as they 
furnish the means for locomotion, and as re- 
gards steamers they are either unimportant or 


storms of wide and great severity have their 
birth in the tropics. The cyclonic storms which 
have their origins in the temperate zones mostly 
start from points in the eastern parts of the 
various oceans and move easterly across a conti- 
nent before they reach the ocean again, so that 
usually their force is by that time greatly re- 
duced. In many cases their tracks are curved 
so far to the northward at the eastern end as to 
be beyond the vicmitv of mucli shipping. With 
the tropical cyclones tlic case is difTcrcnt Their 
tracks are ahmg populous coasts and over seas 
filled with ships and frequently extend beyond 
the fiftietli parallel of latitude Their occur- 
rence is confined almost wholly to the summer 



only moderately objectionable Storms, how- 
ever, are to be shunned by all classes of ves- 
sels They vary in character. Some are violent 
winds that are nearly constant in direction 
when blowing at maximum force Such are the 
northers of &e gulfs of Mexico and Tehuante- 
pec, the pamperos of Uruguay and Argentina, 
and the mistral, bora, and levanter of the Medi- 
terranean. The most important storms from a 
nautical standpoint are the cyclones, because 
they are of frequent occurrence, of large area, 
the winds are stronger than in most other sea 
storms, and their movements are responsible for 
the development of many of the local linear 
gales and heavy winds See Storm 

A large percentage of the well-defined cyclonic 


and autumn months and to the western side of 
the several oceans — the North Atlantic, North 
Pacific, South Pacific, and Indian oceans, they 
are unknown in the South Atlantic. The Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal arc also visited by 
cyclonic storms which occur most frequently in 
May and October. A tabulation of West India 
hurricanes for the decade 1890-1900 showed 
that they occurred as follows: in June, 1 , July, 
2; August, 8; September, 19; October, 22; No- 
vember, 4. 

The four great centres of cyclonic activity are: 
the West Indies and the east coast of the United 
States; the Philippine Islands and China Sea; 
Samoa, Fij'i, and Tonga Islands; Mauritius. On 
account bf the volume of its seaborne trade the 
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iirst-namod region is the most impoitant, but 
the area which includes the Philippines, China 
Sea, and coasts of China and Japan is certainly 
a close second From the number of vessels 
which traverse these seas our knowledge of the 
beliavior of the storms in them is fairly complete. 

It is noted that all tropical cyclones are born 
in regions of comparative calm about 10 degrees 
of latitude from the equator The centre moves 
first to the westward and then its path curves 
gradually away from the equator and finally 
reaches northeast in the Northern Hemisphere 
and southeast in the Southern The tracks are 
not always the same. The average path is dif- 
ferent for each month and there are occasional 
marked exceptions to the general rules, owing 
usually to local meteoi ological conditions which 
modify those of the storm The speed of move- 
ment of the centre of tlie cyclone along its track 
18 variable In the tropics it is from 5 to 20 
miles per hour, always decreasing as the storm 
track turns awav from the equator and recurves 
and then increasing until a rate of 50 miles an 
hour IS sometimes 1 cached in temperate regions 
\\ ithin the tro])ics the storm area is compara- 
tively small, the violent u inds seldom being 
found more than 150 miles from the centre. The 
barometric pressure falls rapidly, however, as 
the eentie is approached, a dillerence of two 
inches having been observed within the distance 
m(‘iitiuned The winds therefore blow wuth 
gieatiT Moleiice, and their directions are more 
SMumetrical uith respect to the centre than is 
the case in higher latitudes After recurving, 
the area usually increases and the winds become 
less se\ere. The centre is no longer a small. 
Well-defined area over w'hich the sky is nearly 
clear and near which the wunds blow wuth the 
gieatest violence, but broadens until it is not 
easih recognizable, and the strongest winds are 
often found at some distance from it 

Ihe approach of a tropical cyclone is almost 
in\ariably preceded by a nearly cloudless sky 
and marked cleai ness of the atmosphere — islands, 
mountains, and distant vessels are seen with 
great distinctness, while the temperatuie is ab- 
iioiiiiallv high and made more oppressive by a 
cessation or reduction of the ordinary breezes 
All this is commonly accompanied by an unusu- 
alh high baiometer which becomes unsteady as 
tlie air disturbance appioaches. The sky then 
begins to be covered by a light cirrus haze w’hich 
becomes more and more dense until the true hur- 
iiccine cloud appears on the horizon in the ap- 
juoMinate direction from which the centre is ap- 
proaching Portions of this begin to be de- 
tached and drift acioss the sky, accompanied by 
lain s(]U<ills and wind of increasing force The 
lain along the tnlges of the storm area is mist- 
like, with occasional showers which increase in 
frequency and heavine'^s tow^ards the centre, 
W'heie the rain falls in torrents. One of the in- 
dications of an approaching cyclone is a heavy 
swell coming from the direction of the centre, 
and this fieqiiently sets in before any other in- 
dication becomes marked 

By the time the liurricane cloud appears on 
the hori/on the barometer will be unmistakably 
falling If the centre passes far away, the fall 
will not be great, but the w^eather will be un- 
settled and sliow'ers frequent; ordinary trades 
will be increased in force and squally north of 
thc5 centre (in the Northern Hemisphere), while 
variable winds wull be found south of the centre, 
usually from a southeasterly direction. 


If the observer is within the real storm area 
the barometer continues to fall and, unless he is 
in the path of the centre, the wind will begin to 
shift, the changes usually being accompanied by 
heavy squalls. These changes afford means 
of determining the direction of the centre and 
the path of the storm, so that it may be avoided. 
The wdnd does not blow exactly towards the 
centre, but around it in a manner to develop a 
sort of spiral in which the direction of the wind 
is opposite to that of the movement of the hands 
of a watch in the Northern Hemisphere and in 
the same direction as the hands of a watch in 
the Southern. This spiral effect and the storm 
tracks are shown in the accompanying plates. 
If an observer within the storm area faces the 
wind, the centre bears about 10 points (112.5®) 
to the light, if in the Northern Hemisphere, and 
10 points to the left, if in the Southern By not- 
ing the direction of the wind at frequent inter- 
vals the direction of the centre can be obtained 
a sufficient number of times to determine its 
approximate path and probable distance. If the 
barometer falls without a change in the direction 
of the wund, the observer is in the path of the 
centre. 

Having determined the path of the centre, it 
can be avoided unless the sea is too rough to 
lay a proper course for the purpose, in which 
case vessels must heave to and let the storm 
pass by Rules for the handling of vessels in 
cyclones are given in the article on navigation. 

The instruments used on board ship for making 
weather observations are the thermometer, ba- 
rometer, hygrometer, compass, rain gauge, wind 
gauge, or anemometer, and the barocyclonometer. 
With the exception of the last named these are 
of ordinary type and are adequately described 
under their own heads. The barocyclonometer 
is an instrument invented by Father Jos6 Algue, 
S J , director of the Philippine Weather Observ- 
atory. It consists of a special form of aneroid 
barometer that is not absolutely essential to the 
operation, of the instrument and a disk which is 
a graphic representation of the cyclonic wind 
swirl about the storm centre. Two pointers, 
W'hich may be set at any angle, are pivoted at 
the centre of the disk, and one of these carries 
a secondary pointer pivoted about two-thirds the 
length from its own axis. By setting these in 
accordance with certain tabular data, with the 
corrected barometer readings and w'ith the ob- 
served directions of the wind, the approximate 
distance and direction of the storm centre may 
be obtained as well as the speed along its path 
The tables and storm disk were originally pre- 
pared for the typhoons of the East, but the in 
strument is now being adapted for use in the 
West Indies and along the United States coast 
See Meteorology, Weather; Wind; Storm, 
Navigation, Hydrographic Office; Chart, 
Pilot Chart; also bibliography under Meteor 
OLOGY , Sto rm, etc. 

ME'TEB. See Metric System. 

METEB, Electric. See Electric Meters. 

METEB, Gas. See Gas, Illuminating. 

METH^ANE (from methyl) ^ Marsh Gas 
Fire Damp (Ger. Sumpfgas) , C^. The simplesi 
of the compounds of carbon and hydrogen, usu 
ally prepared by strongly heating a mixture oj 
sodium acetate and soda lime. It is one of th< 
gaseous products of the decay of vegetable mat 
ter (especially cellulose) under water and is 
therefore a constituent of the gases bubbling uj 
in the stagnant water of marshes; it is also om 
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of the gases evolved in petroleum wells, and nat- 
ural gas contains about 90 per cent of methane. 
Considerable quantities of metliane occur also in 
coal mines, where the gas, mixed with air, has 
often caused disastrous explosions. Methane is 
a colorless and odorless gas burning with a iion- 
luminous flame It is formed m the destructive 
distillation of organic matter, such as wood, coal, 
etc., and is, therefore, one of the piincipal con- 
stituents of oidmary illuminating gas, which 
contains 30-40 per cent of methane. A very 
laige number of organic compounds can be de- 
rived fiom methane, and since the gradual build- 
ing up of these compounds from the elements is 
a matter of great importance in organic chem- 
istiy, the synthesis of methane itself, as the 
first step m innumerable processes employed in 
producing 01 game compounds, formed a valuable 
contribution to chemical science The synthesis 
of methane uas first effected by Berthelot, who 
showed that the gas is produced when a mixture 
of carbon disulphide and water vapor is passed 
over red-hot copper The reaction taking place 
is represented by the following chemical equation * 

CS, + 2 H 2 O -f 6 Cu = CH 4 -f 2 Cu,S + 2CuO 
Carbon Water Copper Methane Cuprous Cupric 
duulphidc sulphide oxide 

In this manner methane can be obtained by 
using nothing but elementary substances as 
starting material, for carbon disulphide and 
water can be prepared by the direct union of 
their elements Another synthesis of methane 
results when the silent electric discharge is 
caused to act upon a mixture of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen Still another synthetic method 
consists in the action of water upon the carbide 
of aluminium But the most diiect synthesis of 
methane was carried out by Bone and Jerdan, 
who succeeded in obtaining methane by heating 
its elements, carbon and hydrogen, to 1200® C 
(2192®F.) . Very pure methane may be prepared 
by decomposing zinc methyl with water or by the 
Gkignard Reaction ( q v‘ ) 

METHANE SEBIES. See Hydbocabbons 

METH^ODISM. The name given to the reli- 
gious movement in England led by John Wesley, 
appropriated by the numerous churches wdiich 
have sprung from that movement and by others 
which, though not bearing the name, are both 
historically and spiritually in the Methodist suc- 
cession Wesley himself was impatient of sec- 
tarian names and called the people ivhom he 
enrolled in classes for icligious culture simply 
the United Societies and proudly appealed to the 
fact that to join the Societies there was needed 
no dogmatic or ecclesiastical test, all Christians 
from Anglicans to Quakers being alike welcome 
Ills definition of a Methodist (abiidged) was as 
follows* “A Methodist is one who has the love of 
God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost 
given unto him , one W’ho loves the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength. He rejoices evermore, prays without 
ceasing, and in everything gives thanks. His 
heart is full ot love to all mankind, and is puri- 
fied from envy, malice, wrath, and every unkind 
affection. His one desire, and the one design of 
his life, is not to do his own will, but the will 
of Him that sent him He keeps all Ghid’s com- 
mandments, from the least to the greatest He 
follows not the customs of the world, for vice 
does not lose its nature through its becoming 
fashionable. He fares not sumptuously every 
day. He cannot lay up treasure upon the earth ; 


nor can he adorn himself with gold or costly ap- 
parel He cannot join in any diversion that has 
the least tendency to vice. He cannot speak evil 
of his neighbor any more than he can tell a lie 
He cannot utter unkind or evil words No cor- 
rupt communication ever comt's out <if his 
mouth He docs good unto all men , unto neigh- 
bors, strangers, friends, and enemies These are 
the principles and practices of our sect. These 
are the marks of a true Methodist. By these 
alone do Methodists desire to be distinguished 
from other men.” Wesley’s catholicity was so 
broad that lie was not greatly concerned whether 
the books lie reprinted for his people were by 
Roman Catholics or Unitarians so long as they 
w^ere to religious edification It was his hope 
that his movement would be the nucleus of a re- 
united Chiistendom, and it was with sorrow he 
saw forces ivhich he could not control cairying 
his people into permanent separation The title 
Methodist ivas not a w^ord of his owm choosing — 
it was given by Oxford students iiecause of the 
strict life of Charles W^esley and his band in the 
university — ^Imt he took it up as a matter of 
course and it became an ecclesiastical watchword 
It must be remembeied that the churches which 
go under the name of Methodism were not the* 
largest part of the" results of the movement. 
It stimulated tremendouslv every Protestant 
church, besides sending thousands of converts 
into those churches. It imparted new life and 
hope to Christendom It was one of the forces 
which led to the abolition of slavery Wesley 
initiated several chantaldc schemes, and his 
work overflowed into permanent forms of be- 
nevolence The common people of England and 
America received such a stimulus to intellectual 
religious life and expression that they began to 
take an interest in education and political and 
social reforms. Laymen who ivere leaders in the 
mi»eting 8 (class lewlers, exliorters, local preach- 
ers) liecame protagonists in progressive propa- 
ganda Political and social legislation of the 
nineteenth century rested back on a revived con- 
sciousness of the masses which was born of 
Methodism Though Wesleyan Methodism itself 
was excessively conservative in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, partly because as a re- 
action to criticism and persecution it wanted to 
commend itself to the authorities and to the 
higher classes, and partly through an overtnnid 
deference to the Established church, its members 
were thoroughly alive to popular rights — so 
much so that almost every important advance 
in political liberalism and social amelioration 
went hand in hand with an exodus of eager re- 
formers out of Wesleyanism to form a new 
Methodist church or reenforce other churches or 
devote themselves solely to secular betterment. 
On the surface the secessions were ecclesiastical, 
deeper they were also political and economic — 
the cry of men awakened by the Gospel for the 
liberty of the sons of God. Before the Methodist 
movement did its work the sodden condition of 
the English peasantry was fearful. After its 
work was done the formation of political, agri- 
cultural, social, and literary societies was pos- 
sible. The mass of the peasants could not have 
been moved at all, says Prof. J. Thorold Rogers, 
nor would the formation of agricultural unions 
have been possible, had it not been for the pre- 
vious work of the Methodist preacheis (Sto! 
Centuries of Work and Wages, 6 th ed , p. 516.) 
Wesley struck the first note of the temperance 
reform,' and with terrific power. The religious 
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and moral interests of the movement were so en- 
l^rossing tliat the people of England were saved 
from the extreme doctrines of the French Revo- 
lution and from a violent application of its 
healthful doctrines Modern mission work at 
home and abroad, the institutional church, the 
cheap press, universal appeal by tract and 
pamphlet to the leason of the common man, 
weie congenial to Wesley’s large-minded insight 
into the needs of men and, with other modern 
methods, were anticipated by him 

Polity. The polity of early Methodism was 
suggested by exigencies in the growth of the re- 
vival of which it was the outcome Methodism 
us an organization dates from 1739, the loosest 
possible in form. A few Christians met together 
weekly in classes (the class meeting) to pray 
and to talk concerning the things of God, over 
whom a leader (a layman) ^a's appointed, whose 
diitv it \\as to watch over their souls and to give 
spiritual counsel '1 he aocietus were independ- 
ent of each other, except a‘^ they w'crc held to- 
gether by tlie itinerating Weslcv, who appointed 
their leaders and to whom these leaders were re- 
sj)on‘'ible In 1743 Wesley drew’ uji the lules for 
the United Societies, which have remained the 
ethical standard of teaching and practice from 
that dav to this. As the w’ork extended, prcach- 
eis w't‘ie appointed They were of two kinds 
cleigvmeii of the Church of England w’ho affili- 
at(‘d w'lth the movement and w’ho were permanent 
pastcus, and laymen, who were itinerants, mov- 
ing at first every six months and then every 
year In its inception Methodism w’as preemi- 
nently an episcojial movement, over^^ight, as in 
th<» Society of Jesus, being reduced to an exact 
BCK'iicc. Over the classes weie the leaders, over 
both w’cre the ])reacheis, assisted in out-appoint- 
ments by local picachers, ^^ho were laymen with 
the gift of public addiess and from whom the 
it inei. lilts were recruited E.ich preacher had 
his circuit, and several circuit preachers were 
under a head (whence arose the district and, in 
North America, the piesiding cider) There 
w’eie (juarteilv and district conferences and, after 
1744, the annual conference, composed of both 
del gi men and lay pieachers Finally, over the 
whole nio\ement was Wesley himself, giving it 
vitalitv’, depth of impression, and bieadth of 
view', saving it from fanaticism on the one hand 
and laxitv on the otlier, ever guiding and really, 
though not officially and narrower, dominating 
it. A general conference, meeting every four 
v<*ars, arose in the United States after 1792, 
ow’ing to the great extent of the country 

The relation of tlie movement to the Church 
of England is not hard to define Wesley was 
a sinceie lover of the church of his fgthers and 
hoptxl that the bishops would ordain his pieacli- 
cis and in some w’av articulate his results into 
the noimal ecclesiastical life of the country In 
this he was disappointed, but. nothing daunted, 
he w’ent on his w’ay independently, holding that 
he was justified in this by the unique position he 
occujiied as the providential leader of the move- 
ment and consolidating what became a vast ee- 
clesiasticism Wesley tried to be a loyal church- 
man us far as circumstances allow’ed.* As a rule 
he did not hold services in Church hours, nor 
would he allow lay preachers to administer sac- 
raments But England’s call always sounded 
louder than the Churcli’s, so that he came to feel 
that he was serving the Church best when dis- 
regarding her most He invaded parishes con- 
stantly and was all the time building a church 


that had no legal relation to Anglicanism what- 
ever and almost no moral relation. Some of the 
state clergy persecuted Ms ministers and mem- 
bers bitterly, others favored them. By the study 
of the New' Testament and early Church history 
he became convinced that, though only a pres- 
byter in form, he was a real bishop, and there- 
foie ordained clergy whenever he thought best. 

After Wcslev’s death in 1791 the people called 
Methodists were governed by the Annual Con- 
ference, composed of the Legal Hundred, as the 
law-making body, and all the itinerant preachers 
as advisory and cooperative The new denomi- 
nation — as it has been legally since 1784, when 
Weslev entered a deed into the Court of Chancery 
constituting the Conference, and as it has been 
practically since 1740, when the movement sep- 
arated from both Moravianism and Calvinism — 
came to lie called the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection or church. The territory was divided 
into districts for more efficient supervision, 
w'hose interests were looked after by the district 
meeting, and subdiyided into circuits whose af- 
fairs were goyerned by a quarterly meeting com- 
posed of ministers, local preachers, and stewards, 
of w’hom the two last w’ere appointed by the su- 
perintending pastor. Various efforts w’ere made 
to tone dow’n the hierarchical spirit and constitu- 
tion of the church by introducing laymen into 
the annual conference and by giying the local 
church the right to elect its own officers, but 
these efforts were successful only at the cost of 
numerous divisions Finally, in 1878, the Wes- 
leyan Methodist church introduced the principle 
of lay representation thus far. that it allowed 
laymen to sit in the annual conference and de- 
liberate with the ministers on all financial and 
benevolent causes, those of a pastoral nature 
being reserved to the clergy In all the Metho- 
dist churches of Great Britain and her colonies 
theie is only one order of ministers. 

In 1784 Wesley ordained Thomas Coke (q.v.) 
superintendent for America, and at the Christ- 
mas conference of 1784-85, held in Baltimore, 
Md , the Methodist Episcopal church was con- 
stituted by the ordination of Francis Asbury as 
superintendent and tlie drawing up of an episco- 
pal Church constitution The new overseers as- 
sumed the title of Bishop, much to Wesley’s dis- 
gust. W’ho, out of deference to the Church of 
England, desired them to be called simply super- 
intendents But that he considered them to be 
bishops in the full sense there can be no doubt. 
In his letter to the conference stating and de- 
fending his position he says* “Lord King’s ac- 
count of the Primitive Church convinced me 
many years ago that bishops and presbyters are 
of the* same order, and consequently have the 
same right to ordain. For many years I have 
been importuned to exercise this right”; but he 
refused out of deference to the established order. 
In America the case was different. There 
there w’ere no bishops, so that for himdreds of 
miles there was no one to administer the sacra- 
ments “Here, therefore, my scruples are at an 
end, and I conceive myself at full liberty, as I 
violate no order and invade no man’s right by 
appointing and sending laborers into the har- 
vest.” Of course it is understood that the Amer- 
ican Methodist episcopacy is in order presbyter- 
ial purely, though it is certainly sufficiently Cath- 
olic in its powers of supervision, especially in its 
absolute control over pastoral appointments — 
control that is, however, limited in practice when 
dealing with popular preachers and wealthy 
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churches The other of the two orders is that of 
deacons, who are strictly differentiated from eld- 
ers It IS, however, a. principle of Methodism 
that no one type of Church order is of exclusive 
authority, that the Scripture lays down no 
model, and that therefore a church may exercise 
liberty in matters of polity if she is true to the 
spirit and general complexion of the apostolic 
church. The nonepiscopal Methodist churches 
are true to Wesley’s idea of oversight through 
their conferences and districts, but presbyterian 
in ministry and congregational in some features 
of their administration A peculiar feature of 
all Methodist polity is the itinerancy, or the re- 
moval of preachers from one charge to another, 
which is (lone by the bishops with the advice of 
the presiding elders in the Methodist Episcopal 
churches, and by a stationing committee in the 
other cliurches In the Alethodist Episcopal 
church the ])astoral limit was placed at two 
years in 1804, at three in 1864, at five in 1888, 
and in 1900 the limit was removed entirely. 
Preachers are now reappointed from year to year 
by the bishops 

Theology. Few churches have had less doc- 
trinal disturbances than the ^Methodist No 
one has expressed more briefly and admir- 
ably the doctrines received by all Methodists 
than Bishop John H Vincent* “I I believe 
all men are sinners II. I believe that God 
the Father loves all men and hates all sin. 
Ill I believe that Jesus Christ died for all 
men to make possible their salvation from sm, 
and to make sure the salvation of all wdio be- 
lieve in Him IV I believe the Holy Spirit is 
given to all men to enlighten and to incline them 
to repent of their sins and to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ V I believe that all who re- 
pent of their sins and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ receive the forgiveness of sin This is 
justification VI I believe that all who re- 
ceive the forgiveness of sin are at the same 
time made new creatures in Christ Jesus This 
is regeneration, VII I believe that all who 
are made new creatures in Christ Jesus are 
adopted as the children of God This is adop- 
tion VIII I believe that all who are accepted 
as the children of God inav receive the inward 
assurance of the Holy Spirit to that fact This 
is the witness of the Spirit. IX I believe that 
all who truly desire and seek it may love God 
with all their heart and soul, mind and strength, 
and their neighbors as themselves This is entire 
sanctification. X I believe that all who perse- 
vere to the end, and only those, shall be saved 
in heaven forever ” As to the sacraments, Method- 
ism holds that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial 
of Chiist’s death for the spiritual feeding on 
him, that he is really present only in the 
hearts of those who receive him, and that bap- 
tism is a sign of a regeneration already ac- 
complished by faith, and as to adults should 
be given only to believers Infant baptism is 
administered to children whose parents desire, 
if they promise to bring them up in religion, on 
the ground that the child is already a member 
of the Kingdom of God As to atonement, 
Methodists universally hold to the fact, but are 
not agreed as to theory In England the penal 
substitutionary theory" has been held, at least 
until recently, and that was the common view 
in America until Professor Miley, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, published his book on 
the atonement in 1879, advocating the govern- 
mental theory. But it has been the universal 


conviction of Methodists that a real atonement 
was paid to God for the sins of the world, 
though in 1900 Professor Bowne, of Boston, ad- 
vocated the view that it was an act of love to 
influence men, holding, however, that the suf- 
ferings of Christ bear a “vital and unparalleled 
relation to the forgiveness of sins ” Christ as an 
obj'ect of faith, i.e , his absolute divinity, is held 
as fundamental, and in fact was one of the 
driving springs of the movement. Kitschlian 
view s have filtered in among some of the younger 
ministers, but they are at the farthest pole from 
historic Methodist testimony As to (iepravity, 
Methodists hold that it is total in the sense that 
no man is saved except through God’s inciting 
and enabling grace, but not total in the sense 
of the Beformation creeds In eschatology opin- 
ions differ Unlike the older Methodists, some 
hold now to processes of salvation in an inter- 
mediate state for those wrho never heard of 
Christ Dr Pope presented this view in his 
Theology (1875-76), and his book was placed 
on the couise of study for preachers. The nat- 
ural immortality of the soul has always been 
maintained, the first dissentient being Professor 
Beet in his The Last Things (1897, 3d ed , en- 
larged, 1899) and more exjdicitly in his Jm- 
mortality of the floul ‘ A Protest (1901) His 
view’s were not acceptable to the church, and he 
w’as not continued in his professorship Eternal 
punishment in some sense is a cardinal timet 
The general view of the final stati* of the 
heathen is that all who conscientiouslv live ac- 
cording to the light w’hich they ha\e received 
wull be saved. It must be remembered tliat 
Methodism arose as a religious, not doctrinal, 
movement, and a narrow orthodoxy is both his- 
torically and theologically inconsistent w’ltli her 
genius. She has therefore generally been pa- 
tient of diverging views, if they have not struck 
at the vitals of tlie gospel For all that Method- 
ism has had doctrinal standards In 1769 Wes- 
ley, who was legally himsidf the conference, 
proposed this test for his preachers* “To preach 
the Old Methodist Doctrines, and no other, con- 
tained in the Minutes of Conference ” After 
1798 new preachers in England w’ere to be ex- 
amined in the eight volumes of Wesley’s ser- 
mons, and later a rigid catechetical examination 
on the candidate’s orthodoxy on such doctrines 
as the (‘ternal Sonship of Christ was instituti'd, 
quite contrary to the spirit of Wesley Wesley's 
sermons and notes in the New Testament remain 
a legal standard in England, though liberally 
interpreted, and a moral one in America On 
theological changes in Methodism, consult Shel- 
don in American Journal of Theology, 1906, pp 
31-52, and Faulkner in Andover Review, vol 
xviii, pp 487 ff , and in 'Neio History of Method- 
ism, 1909, vol. ii, pp. 150 f 

Ethics. Wesley always retained some of the 
ascetic fervor of his High Church days, and set 
forth in his “General Rules for the United So- 
cieties” (1743) a standard of conduct of a strict 
and self-denying type. These rules forbade soft- 
ness and needless self-indulgence, the using of 
many words in buying or selling, the use of in- 
toxicants as a beverage, and the reading of books 
or the taking of diversions that could not be 
indulged in in the name of Jesus. The early 
Methodists were accordingly noted for their Qua- 
ker-like strictness of life, this even showdng it- 
self in regard to dress and jewelry ; and they re- 
sembled the Puritans in their abhorrence of 
sports and amusements. 
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Worship. Wesley was attached to the liturgy 
of the Church of England and drew up for the 
societies at home and in America a service based 
on the Prayer Book, which he abridged and 
changed extensively This was not adapted to 
American needs and was never used in America 
to any extent until recently. It was repub- 
lished by the Rev. Charles S Harrower in 1891, 
and the responsive parts have been widely 
adopted. But the spirit of Methodism seems 
opposed to the reading of prayers, and though a 
modest liturgical service was suggested by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1896, it goes no further than a respon- 
sive reading, tlie Gloria, and the recitation of the 
Apostle's Creed, and even this is too ritualistic 
for some churches. In special rites, however, 
like baptism, marriage, and burial, all Method- 
ists use a prepared service. 

HISTORY AND METHODIST DENOMINATIONALISM 

England. (For the so-called Calvinistic 
Methodists, see Calvinistic Methodists; and 
for the ‘‘Calvinistic Methodist Church’' of Wales, 
see Presiiyterianism See also Methodist 
]-]piscoPAL Cmuuc'h, South , Methodist Prot- 
usTAM’ Church ) The paternal absolutism 
which Wesley exercised and which he left to his 
legal successors — the Hundred Ministers — could 
not endure It was inevitable that the socie- 
tn*8 \^ould assert their liberties. These liber- 
ties had reference to (1) holding service in 
(liurcli hours, which Wesley had opposed out of 
regard for the Established church, (2) receiving 
the sacraments in their own chapels from their 
own ministers, (3) lay representation in the 
confei ences , and (4) the right of the local 
(hill eh to have a voice in the reception and ex- 
pulsion of members, in the choice of local officers, 
and ill the calling out of candidates for the min- 
istry All these principles except the last have 
been incorporated into all types of Methodism, 
hut the honor of being the first to found a so- 
cietv uj>on tlicm belongs to Alexander Kilham 
(1702-98). In 1795 Kilham published a pam- 
phlet, The Progress of Liberty, which is a land- 
mark in Methodism, as it is the first systematic 
presentation of the rights of ministers and lay- 
men. For this book and for statements which 
were interpreted as reflecting on the conference 
he w’as expelled in 1796. Three ministers joined 
th(*mselves to him immediattdy, and soon 5000 
members were enrolled, the body taking the name 
of the Methodist A etc Connection at the date of 
its organization in 1797 In theology and polity 
it is similar to Wesleyan Methodism, except in 
t!ie piinciple of representation It was the first 
effective effort to adjust Methodism to the non- 
conformist principle and thus bring it to its 
logical conclusion. 

With the building of chapels there had been a 
decline in the aggressive zeal of the field-preach- 
ing days of original Methodism. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century news was borne 
across the Atlantic of the marvelous success of 
camp meetings as a revival agency, and desire 
was felt by some to revive open-air meetings in 
England Accordingly Hugh Bourne (1772- 
1852), assisted by William Clowes and other 
zealous Wesleyan local preachers and exhorters, 
held a camp meeting at Mow Cap, a hill between 
Staffordshire and Cheshire, May 13, 1807, and 
with such favorable results that several similar 
meetings followed. The parent conference in 
VoL. XV.— 33 


1807 i>assed a resolution severely condemning 
such meetings, but Bourne persisted in his use 
of an evangelism so congenial to early Method- 
ism. For this he and his companions were ex- 
pelled, and in 1810 they organized an independ- 
ent church, which in 1812 took the title of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection. In polity this 
body IS similar to the New Connection church, 
except that it has two laymen instead of one to 
every minister in their conference, and is espe- 
cially noted for its large use of laymen both in 
church government and in evangelism. It pub- 
lishes an able review, the Holhom Review and 
sustains numerous schools and missions and all 
the appliances of a strong church. 

A zealous young Wesleyan, William O’Bryan, 
felt called to carry the gospel to destitute vil- 
lages of east Cornwall and west Devon in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and had 
great success in these tours. As this necessarily 
carried him beyond the bounds of Wesleyan cir- 
cuits, and as he could not limit his work to their 
harness, he was expelled for his zealous follow- 
ing of Wesley. In 1815 O’Bryan organized his 
first society, the work developed, other preachers 
were received, rules were drawn up in 1818, and 
in 1819 the first conference was held His so- 
cieties came to be called Bible Christians, al- 
though that was not adopted as the official name 
until 1828 In 1850 they sent Way and Rowe 
to Australia, where a strong cause has been built 
up. They also have missions in China. The 
polity of the Bible Christians js similar to that 
of the other bodies of reformed Methodists 

The forcing of an organ on the Brunswick 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel in Leeds in 1828 
against the wishes of the leaders and stewards 
caused the withdrawal of more than a thousand 
members and the formation of the Wesleyan 
Protestant Methodists. The dominating influ- 
ence of Jabez Bunting (minister 1799-1858), 
who exercised an autocratic power over the con- 
ference, was the indirect cause of the next 
schism — that over the formation of a theological 
institution. The opposition to this scheme was 
led by Dr. Samuel Warren, who was then min- 
ister at Manchester and who was expelled in 
1835. He was the father of the famous novel- 
ist of the same name. Thousands of members 
sympathized with him and left the church, 
forming the Wesleyan Methodist Association, 
which in 10 years numbered 21,176 members. 
Independent speech and action in the conference 
being impossible under Bunting, an outlet for 
criticism was found in anonymous publications 
and periodicals. To find out the authors of 
these articles strong measures were adopted, and 
every member of the Wesleyan Methodist con- 
ference was subject to a system of rigid question- 
ing. For failure to answer these and other ques- 
tions James Everett and other ministers of 
standing were expelled in 1849. The revulsion 
against these proceedings was equal to that 
against state control in Scotland six years be- 
fore One hundred and twenty thousand mem- 
bers left within three years and the contributions 
fell off £100,000. This separation helped to 
swell the nonconformist churches, but many kept 
up a Methodist organization — generally called 
the Wesleyan Reformers — until 1857, when they 
united with the Protestant (Leeds) and Associa- 
tion (Warren) Methodists to form the United 
Methodist Free Churches. This body carries on 
large missionary and educational work Its pol- 
ity is thoroughly representative^ and is con^e- 
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Rational as to the supremacy of the local church 
in purely local affairs 

In 1907 the Methodist new connection, the 
Bible Christians, and the United Methodist Free 
churches united in one church — ^the United 
Methodist church No substantial change had 
to be made in the polity. The creed in 12 short 
articles, though general and liberal, is evangeli- 
cal and orthodox. The church’s headquarters are 
at 12 Fairmgdon Avenue, London, E. C., and 
its publications include the Umted Methodist^ 
tlie United Methodist Magazine, and other litera- 
ture It has extensive missions in China, and 
some in Africa. 

Under the charge of English Wesleyan Meth- 
odism in 18o4 the connectional lelief and ex- 
tension fund was inaugurated, in the same year 
that the \Vesley Chapel fund was established on 
a new basis, and in 1861 the metropolitan chapel- 
building fund for the building of 50 new churches 
in and near London was founded by the gift 
of i50,000 by Sir Francis Lycett The Chil- 
dren’s Home was established in 1873 by the 
Rev Tliomas Bowman Stephenson, which has de- 
veloped into a magnificent charity, with branches 
in several cities and a house in Canada In 1873 
the Sunday School Union was founded for the 
extension of that cause. But the most important 
change is the introduction of laymen into the 
annual conference since 1878 There are now 
two sections of the conference — a ministerial for 
the consideration of matters relating to the cler- 
gymen and a mixed section for the financial and 
other matters in which all are interested. This 
tardy and partial recognition of laymen has given 
an impetus to the parent church, seen especially 
in the munificent gifts for the million-guinea 
century fund in 1 899-1 902 

Ireland. In Ireland, Wesley had been pre- 
ceded by Thomas Williams, who in 1747 gathered 
a society in Dublin Wesley came in that same 
year and was gieatly encouraged, and all through 
the second half of the eighteenth century both 
English and native itinerants traveled through 
the country, establishing societies in some towns, 
but being frequently molibed, fined, and im- 
prisoned. In the Irish rebellion of 1798 the 
Methodists were the special ob]ects of Irish 
wrath and suffered numerous tortures. It was 
they who saved Dublin from being sacked by 
timely communication of the intentions of the 
rebels. The first Irish conference was held in 
1752 But Methodism was unable to affect Irish 
life deeply. Tlie membership has never reached 
30,000, and the highest number was, as far back 
as 1814, 29,388 The Irish were even more in- 
sistent on receiving the sacrament at the hands 
of their own ministers (rather than from the 
Episcopal church) than the English were, and 
in this they were favored by Dr Coke, who 
frequently presided over the conferences In 
January, 1818, the Primitwe Wesleyan Method- 
ist Society was formed under the leadership of 
the apostolic Adam Averell, whose banner was 
“The sacrament from the Established church.” 
The regular Methodist church in Ireland de- 
clared for independence. In 1878 the two united. 

Scotland. Wesley found Scotland stony 
ground He received an attentive hearing, but 
not much response. Wbitefield told him plainly 
that he had “no business in Scotland.” But he 
persevered and established his societies. The 
Rev. D. Butler has shown in two interesting 
studies the infiuence of Wesley on Scotland and 
the debt which Wesley himself owed to ScougaPs 


Life of God in the Soul of Man (1671), a book 
that he had reprinted in 1744. Consult Butler, 
Wesley and Whitefield in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1898), and Henry Scougal and the Oxford Meth- 
odists (Edinburgh, 1899). 

France. English soldiers carried Methodism 
to Jersey in the Channel Islands as early as 
1779, and Robert Carr Brackeiibury, a wealthy 
layman, who could speak French, was sent there 
in response to their conveits. Wesley himself 
spent a fortnight in the islands in 1787, preach- 
ing and exhorting from house to house In 1790 
the mainland was invaded, and from that day to 
this Methodism has always had a foothold in 
France. In 1818 Charles Cook began his min- 
istry there Cook died in 1858 and left his two 
sons to carry on his work In 1852 France was 
made a separate conference and the full super- 
vision of the mission was left in her own hands 
Some notable men have wrouglit their lives into 
French evangelization — Cook and his two sons, 
Emile F and Jean Paul, Gallienne, Hocart, and 
Cibson. One of the best lives of Wesley ever 
written we owe to this mission, that bv J W 
Lelievre (1808, trans., 1871; new ed., 1900) In 
1907 the Methodist Episcopal church started a 
flourishing work in the Savoy, witli centre at 
Grenoble 

Germany. A young Wiirttembeiger, C. G 
Mullei, ^\ent to London in 1805 on Imsim'ss, was 
converted, became a local preacher, in 1830 re- 
turned to south Germany, became a niissioiiarv 
of the Weslevan conference, and Avhen he died 
in 1853 left 67 pleaching places, 20 local preach- 
ers, and 1100 members, chieflv m Wurtteiiiberg 
In 1849 Luduig S. Jacoby -went out fioni Amer- 
ica, and for 50 years English and American 
Methodism labored in different sei'tions of the 
German Empire In 1898 England handed over 
to the Methodist Episcopal church her missions 
in Germany and a union was elfected 

Italy. In 1852 the French MetluKlisls sent 
M Rostan to tlie I’ledmont valleys, who estab- 
lished several stations In 1861 the IVesleyan 
Methodist conference in England sent Green and 
Piggott to Florence, and they soon had flourish- 
ing missions in north Italy. In 1872 Leioy 
Vernon began his work in Bologna as reprc*sent- 
ing the Methodist Episcopal cliuich Further 
particulars as to European Methodism will be 
found under Misswns 

America. The first Methodist society in the 
New World w^as recruited from the German 
refugees to Ireland driven out of the Palatinate 
by Louis XIV. Two of these, Philip Einburj 
and Barbara Heck, had been converted in Ire- 
land, and upon arriving in New York, in 1760, 
they began ]) reaching Thomas Webb, an army 
captain and local preacher, also preached in New' 
York and elsewhere, and about the same time 
(1766) Robert Strawbridge, another Irishman, 
started the work in Maryland, where he was as- 
sistc'd by Robert Williams, who was the apostle 
of Virginia In 1769 Wesley sent out Richard 
Broadman and Joseph Pilmoor, and two years 
later Francis Asbury and Richard Wright. In 
1773 their first conference was held — 10 min- 
isters with 1160 members. In spite of the dis- 
astrous influence of the Revolutionary War, at 
its end they had 80 preacliers and nearly 15,000 
members. Most of the Episcopal clergy had fled, 
and Wesley tried to get a bishop m England to 
ordain one of his preachers for America. Failing 
in this, he concluded that he himself had au- 
thority. ' The societies in America, Wesley said, 
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“are now at full liberty to follow the Scriptures 
and the primitive Church, and we judge it best 
that they should stand fast in that liberty where- 
with God has so strangely made them free.” He 
accordingly ordained, Sept. 1, 1784, Whatcoat 
and Vasey as deacons, on the next day elders, 
and Coke superintendent. He furnished them 
with a liturgy and collection of psalms and 
hymns, articles of religion abridged from the 
Tim ty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
and told them to organize the American societies 
into a church. This was done at the celebrated 
Christmas conference in Liovely Lane Chapel, 
Baltimore, Dec 24, 1784 to Jan 2, 1785, where 
Asbury was ordained deacon, elder, and super- 
intendent, the societies taking the name of the 
Methodist Episcopal chuich 

The catholicity of the new church was shown 
by Wehley’s method in regard to both doctrine 
and diseij)line. Everything of a sectarian nature 
was stricken out of the Thirty-nine Articles, so 
that as thev left Wesley’s hands they could be 
subscribed to by almost any evangelical Chris- 
tian Kor did lie inseit any of his own teach- 
ings Ills di‘sign was to provide a generous plat- 
form on 'wliicli all who loved the Lord could 
lally. As to disnpline, no one mode of baptism 
was mad(‘ obligatory, and even rebaptism of such 
as had scruples of their baptism in infancy •was 
permitted, and although kneeling was recom- 
mended on the recejition of the Lord’s Supper, it 
was distinctly conceded that it might be received 
standing or sitting. Nor were people required at 
iirst to give up membership in their own church 
in order to b<*come Methodist, so long as they 
“complied with our rules” they •wore to have full 
libertv of attending their own churches On the 
othei hand, no one could be admitted to com- 
munion but membcis of the society, or such as 
had received tickets from the preacher Mem- 
bers A' ho neglected their class meetings were 
liable to expulsion, and also members AAho mar- 
ried “unawakened persons” — rules that have 
gone liA' the board long since. 

During the national period the growth of 
Methodism has been extraordinary Its polity is 
vigoioiis Act clastic, and provides for close super- 
Ausion of all parts of the field. This it does by 
rcAiAing the apostolate or apostolic episcopate 
and ada})ting it to present-day needs Itineracy 
has giAen it the opportunity to meet the im- 
migrant face to face AAdiile establishing his family 
in their new home, and it has thus been able to 
proclaim the gospel everywhere on American 
soil But this AAould haA’e been impossible Avith- 
out a band of preachers alert, brave, consecrated, 
self-sacrificing, ready to go auA^here wuth the 
message of salvation Perhaps history has never 
seen a truer tAqie of home missionary than the 
itinerant preachers of Methodism * Ready to 
obey orders like the Jesuits, strong to preach 
like the Dominicans, they have gone everywhere, 
threading forests, fording and swimming riA’ers, 
making friends Avith Indians or with chance set- 
tlers, traveling through parishes a hundred miles 
or moie in extent, meeting their appointments 
with the regularity of a macliine, running the 
gauntlet of all kinds of dangers These men of 
the first generations of Methodists revived the 
earliest traditions of Christianity. The emphasis 
put on preaching has been another cause of suc- 
cess Necessarily deficient in learning, the 
preachers made for that by study (a course 
of study was early prescribed ) , reading, and con- 
tact with men. But they learned above all to be 


preachers — ready, powerful, interesting extempo- 
raneous preachers. Emphasis on religious ex- 
perience, personal knowledge of Christ, and vic- 
tory over all sin gave both preachers and people 
a buoyant, triumphant life, and this sense of 
reality and power invested the pulpit with au- 
thority and fascination and its people with a 
vitalizing infiuence over others. At a time when 
the prevailing tj^ie of Christianity was Cal- 
vinistic the Methodists came with the gospel of 
a free, full, and present salvation, which they 
preached with tremendous earnestness and with- 
out philosophical refinements. Methodism has 
therefore been a revival church. 

The government of the Methodist Episcopal 
church was completely in the hands of the 
preachers, who received their appointments an- 
nually from the superintendents, Avho were thus 
invested with large legal and indefinite moral 
power. This excessive clericalism was the occa- 
sion of the first two schisms. James 0’Kelly, an 
earnest Irishman of warm piety and strong per- 
sonality, tried to have the right of appeal to the 
conference recognized in the case of a preacher 
Audio felt oppressed by an appointment by the 
Bishop, and, failing in this, led a schism in Vir- 
ginia in 1792. He organized the Republican 
Methodist church, which was finally absorbed 
by other movements Of greater significance was 
the agitation to admit laymen into the church 
councils, which, being refused by the General 
Conference of 1824, led to a new church, in 1828 
See Methodist Protestant Church. 

To many minds at one time slavery seemed 
the article of a standing or falling church. At 
the beginning Methodism had taken strong 
ground against slavery, but exigencies of the 
work in the Southern States led to an abandon- 
ment of the old ground. The antislavery men of 
the North would not yield, howex^er, and in 1843 
organized the ^Vcslcyan Methodist Connection at 
Utica, N Y In government they are similar to 
the Methodist Protestant church They hold 
stricter ground in regard to secret societies, in- 
temperance, and dress, than the old church. 
This church has its headquarters in Syracuse, 
N. Y, where it publishes the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist It supports missions in Sierra Leone, 
Kunso, and other unhealthy parts of West Af- 
rica. The great division on slavery was that 
in 1844-45, in connection with the case of Bishop 
James O Andrew, who had married a slavehold- 
ing wife. (See Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South ) The latest division of consequence 
n as that in AA^stem New York in 1860, when the 
Free Methodist church Avas organized, a reaction 
towards the strenuous ideals of primitive Meth- 
odism in regard to secret societies, plainness of 
dross, the use of tobacco, and in the interests 
of positiA^e Christian teaching and practice It 
has its headquarters in Chicago, 111., and North 
Chili, N. Y., publishes the Free Methodist, and 
supports missions in Africa, India, Japan, and 
China It put two new articles in its creed — 
sanctification and eternal punishment Other 
and smaller separations have taken place, 
prompted by a desire either for a more demo- 
cratic or for a purer Christianity, or both, the 
latest being the organization of the Independent 
Methodist church at Newark, N. J., in 1900. 

Colored Methodism has had free course in the 
United States. Housed at first in the parent 
church, the colored people came out in Philadel- 
phia under Richard Allen in 1816 and organized 
the African Methodist Episcopal church. Four 
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years later the Afrtctm Methodist Episcopal Zion 
church was organized in New York. The Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal church of America 
was organized by action of the Methodist Epis* 
copal church, South, Dec. 16, 1870 The Meth- 
odist Episcopal church has colored conferences 
in the Soutli, but she had never elected a colored 
bishop since the death of Francis Burns in 1863, 
until 1904, wlien Scott was elected Missionary 
Bishop of Africa. 

The struggle for the rights of laymen in 
America has been similar to that in England. 
Tlie Methodist Episcopal church. South, not only 
(since 1869) admits laymen to the General Con- 
ference in equal numbeis, but admits four lay- 
men from every district in the annual confer- 
ence. The African churches do the same. After 
the organization of the Methodist Protestant 
church, 1828-30, the agitation rested in the 
Methodist Episcopal church until 1852, but it 
was not until 1872 that that church granted 
place to laymen in her supreme council, and then 
only to the extent of two laymen from each an- 
nual conference, which gave the preponderance 
to the ministers three to one. In 1900 the ratio 
of representation was made equal In 1912 this 
church in its General Conference voted down a 
resolution to admit laymen into the annual con- 
ference. 

Canada. The Palatines, w'ho did so much for 
Irish Methodism and who founded the church in 
the New World, were also the organizers of the 
first class in Canada — at Augusta, Ontario, in 
1778. In fact, it was the same Paul and Barbara 
Heck, their sons and relatives, and the widow 
and son of Philip Embury, wlio constituted that 
class. George Neal, a school-teacher in the Ni- 
agara district, preached to the people on Sunday 
and on week evenings after 1786, and gathered 
his converts into classes. He kept up this work 
for years, but was not ordained until 1810 Wil- 
liam Losee was the first itinerant minister He 
preached in and around Kingston in 1790 and 
following years, and in 1791 and thereafter Can- 
ada was regularly supplied with ministers from 
the United States In 1800 theie were one dis- 
trict, four circuits, seven preachers, and 936 
members. Relations with the Episcopalians were 
not always friendly. Canada was a part of the 
Genesee conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church until 1824, w'hen the Canada conference 
was organized In 1828 the church 'was made 
independent and became the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Canada. The English Methodists be- 
gan work in Montreal in 1814, extended it into 
Ontario in 1818, and took over the Methodist 
Episcopal church in 1832, though the latter re- 
sumed an independent existence in 1834 Method- 
ism in the eastern provinces was founded by 
the apostolic William Black, a notable figure, 
who began his work in Nova Scotia in 1782. 
Other branches of English Methodism were like- 
wise planted in Canada. In 1874 the Wesleyan 
Methodist church of the Dominion united with 
the New Connection church, and in 1883 these 
united with the Methodist Episcopal, Primitive 
Methodist, and Bible Christian — making one 
Methodism in Canada The union has been very 
successful. A bold attempt was made between 
1905 and 1913 to unite in one church the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Methodists of 
Canada, and all doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and 
legal matters -a^ere arranged satisfactorily; but 
on account of a strong minority of Presbyterians 
holding out, the union is being held in abeyance 


as inexpedient for the present. There are also 
colored churches. 

Australia. Two schoolmasters and farmers, 
w^ho were sent out from England to take charge 
of the convict schools, established the first class, 
in Sydney, March 6, 1812 They soon applied 
for a missionary and in 1815 Samuel Leigh, “the 
apostle of Australia,” landed and took up the 
work. Others followed, and wonderful success 
attended their labors, often wrought with heroic 
self-sacrifice and bravery. In 1820 Methodism 
went to Tasmania, 1822 to the Friendly Islands, 
1823 to New Zealand, 1835 to the Fiji Islands, 
1838 to South Australia, and 1839 to Westein 
Australia. In 1854 all the Wesleyan Methodist 
churches were united in one conference (includ- 
ing New Zealand), and in 1873 those of Tas- 
mania and the South Sea Islands were united 
with these, making the Australasian church. 
The Primitive Methodist and other English 
Methodist denominations were also established 
in Australia, but in 1900-02 these all united 
with the Wesleyans, making one Methodism in 
the Soutli Pacific 

Missions. All the Methodist churches sus- 
tain extended missionary o]>erations, but it is 
impossible here to do justice to their work. A 
society was gathered in Sierra Leone in 1792, 
and in 1811 the Wesleyan conference sent George 
Warren as the first missionary to Africa. 
Churches have been established among both na- 
tives and Europeans, and in 1884 William Tay- 
lor opened up the Congo country Bishop Hart- 
zell has done much towards coordinating the 
work over a vast territory with the progress of 
civilization In 1814 Thomas Coke, with six 
missionai les, founded the first Methodist mis- 
sions in Asia, which have realized great results. 
The American church sent Melville B. Cox to 
Africa in 1833, and William Butler founded 
missions in India in 1856, which have recently 
achieved notable results among the peasants of 
north India — the natives coming into Christian- 
ity faster than they can be cared for In 1873 
Butler also began ivork in Mexico, where hospi- 
tals, schools, and churches have been established 
William laj^lor also did a great work in India 
and Bishop James M Thoburn ranks with Wil- 
liam Butler and William Taylor for elficiency, 
enthusiasm, and influence in India Numerous 
missions exist in South America Scandinavia 
has proved a good soil for Methodism . even Fin- 
land has been entered, and Switzeiland has sev- 
eral societies In 1900 the Methodist Episcopal 
church made John H Vincent resident Bishop 
in Europe, where there are already five confer- 
ences. Mission work in China has had mar- 
velous success, considering the circumstances, 
and various Methodist bodies are working there 
in harmony In Japan, efforts have been made to 
merge the Methodist denominations into a single 
Japanese church, and in 1906 a union of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, of the same. South, 
and of the Methodist church of Canada was ef- 
fected. In 1900 missionaries were sent to the 
Philippine Islands. Russia was entered in 1907 

Education. It was not till 1834 that it was 
decided to open institutions for the training of 
ministers, and even then amid much opposition, 
partly on account of fear of loss of the old 
spirituality, freshness, and independence, and 
partly on account of the preponderating infiu- 
ence of Bunting. In 1834 an institution was 
opened at Hoxton, London, removed to Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in 1843; another was opened in 
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Stoke Newington in 1839, merged in the Rich- 
mond school in 1843. The Didsbury institution, 
near Manchester, received students in 1842; that 
at Headingly, near Leeds, in 1868; that at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, in 1891. These 
schools are both academic and theological, and 
not on the grade of American theological semi- 
naries. These, as well as Wesley College for 

FOREIGN COl 


N. Y., was founded in 1825. The oldest college is 
Wesleyan University (1831), at Middletown, 
Conn. Between 1820 and 1847 academies and 
colleges furnished all the education received in 
school in theological branches by candidates for 
the ministry, and that was meagre, as classical 
and scientific studies necessarily predominated 
There was in fact a deep-seated prejudice 

^TRIES (1914) 


DENOMINATION 

Mimsters 

1 

Lay 

preachers 

Church 
members and 
probationers 

Sunday 

schools 

Officers 

and 

teachers 

Sunday 

scholars 

Churches, 

etc. 

Wesleyan Methodists 

Great Britain 

2.513 

19.463 

508,563 

7,552 

130,167 

939,619 

8.479 

Ireland 

250 

646 

28,116 

340 

2,448 

24,889 

606 

Foreign missions 

Frenijh conference 

681 

5,524 

166,851 

2,050 

8,486 

116,278 

3,844 

41 

82 

1,715 

35 

155 

2,074 

124 

South African conference 

280 

4,300 

131,474 

818 

2,922 

40,322 

4,022 

Primitive Methodists 

1,157 

15,718 

207,356 

4,239 

57,713 

453,430 

4,907 

United Methodist church 

851 

6,224 

185,486 

2.264 

41,428 

300,075 

3,038 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

26 

490 

8,519 

187 

2,694 

22,992 

207 

Independent Methodist churches 

411 


8,905 

159 

3,084 

26,518 

162 

Australasian Methodist church 

985 

8,634 

149,878 

3.849 

21,964 

203,365 

5,147 

New Zealand Methodist church 

199 

949 

23,181 

437 

3.020 

29,141 

455 

Japan Methodist church 

215 


14.569 

283 

1,131 

25,980 

1.100 

Totals 

7,609 

62,032 

1,434,613 

22,213 

275,212 

2,184,683 

31,091 


l)oys at Sheffield, the Leys School in Cambridge, 
and Trinity College, Taunton, are in connection 
with the Wesleyan Methodist church, which also 
supports a system of day schools having 159,000 
scholars and an annual expenditure of £250,000, 
with training colleges for teachers in Westmin- 
ster and Southlands In Ireland there are Wes- 
ley College, Dublin, and the Belfast Methodist 
College In Australia and New Zealand there are 
three theological institutions and ten colleges. 
I he Primitive Methodists have a college for mm- 
isters at Manchester, and colleges for youths in 
York and Birmingham The United Methodist 
church has a theological institution at Ranmoor, 
near Sheffield, opened in 1864, Shebbear College 


against theological schools, lest they should be- 
come centres of heresy, as well as deprive men of 
that spirituality, earnestness, and self-sacrifice 
which characterized early Methodist preachers. 
It was not till 1840 that the first theological in- 
stitution was opened, that at Newbury, Vt , re- 
moved to Concord, N. H, in 1847, to Boston in 
1867, and incorporated in Boston University in 
1871. Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, 
111., now in connection with Northwestern Uni- 
versity (the largest university in Methodism), 
began in 1856, and Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison, N. J , in 1867 Gammon Theological 
Seminary, for colored preachers, was founded in 
South Atlanta, Ga., in 1883 The Methodist 


UNITED STATES (1914) 

NOT INCLUDING EVANGBLXCAL AB80CI\TION, UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH, AND UNITED BRETHREN 


DENOMINATION 

Ministers 

Churches 

Communicants 

African Methodist Episcopal . 

5,000 

6,000 

620.000 

African Methodist Episco^l Zion 

3,552 

3,180 

568,608 

Afncan Union Methodist Protestant 

200 

125 

4,000 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

3,072 

3,196 

240.798 

Congrraational Methodist 

337 

333 

15,529 

Free Methodist 

1,199 

1,179 

33,828 

Independent Methodist 

2 

2 

1,161 

Methodist Episcopal 

18,881 

28,245 

3.603.265 

Methodist Episcopal. South 

7,099 

16.691 

2,005,707 

Methodist Protestant 

1,371 

2,348 

180,382 

New Congregational Methodist (1906) 

59 

35 

1,782 

Primitive Methodist 

70 

92 

8,210 

Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal 

40 

58 

4,000 

Union American Methodist Episcopal 

170 

212 

19,000 

Wesleyan Methodist 

840 

675 

19,500 

Zion Union Apostolic (1906) 

33 

45 

3,059 

Total 

41,925 

62,416 

7,328,829 


at Highampton, Devon, Ashville College and a 
girls’ school at Edgchill. 

In America Cokesbury College was opened at 
Abingdon, Md., in 1787. After eight years of 
vicissitudes it was burned. It was rebuilt, but 
was burned again in 1797. In 1817 an academy 
was built at Newmarket, N. H., closed Dec. 30, 
1823, but opened again at Wilbrahara, Mass, 
Nov 5, 1825. The oldest academy having a con- 
tinuous existence is at Kent’s Hill, Me., founded 
in 1821. Cazenovia Seminary, at Cieizenovia, 


Episcopal church has 10 theological institutions, 
32 colleges and universities, 34 classical semi- 
naries, I^ides numerous women’s schools, 18 in- 
stitutions for colored, and 240 of all kinds in 
foreign fields A postgraduate university was 
begun in Washington, D C., in 1892 by Bisliop 
Hurst, but was not opened for instruction till 
1914. (See American Uni\t:ksity ) Tliere are 
important schools for classical and theological 
instruction at Frankfort-on-the-Main and Ba- 
reilly, India, and smaller schools in other mis- 
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flion fields The Methodist Episcopal rhurch. 
South, report? 147 schools and colleges, one 
of the largest being Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, Tenn , with a theological school, or- 
ganized in 1875 On account of a decision of 
the courts that Vanderbilt University could not 
be controlled by the bishops, Asa G. Chandler 
established the beginnings of a university in 
Atlanta, Ga , in 1914, to be in more direct re- 
lation to the church, of which the theological 
department is organized. The Methodist Prot- 
estant church has colleges at Adrian, Mich. 
(1859; theological department, 1882) , Westmin- 
ster, Md. (18(i8, theological department, 1882) , 
and Kansas City, Kans (1896) The Free 
Methodists have a college at Greenville, 111 , and 
seminaries at Noith Chili, N Y ; Spring Arbor, 
Mich , Orleans, Neb ; Seattle, Wash ; Wessing- 
ton Springs, S. Dak , Los Angeles, Cal ; and 
Evansville, Wis Canada established an academy 
at Cobourg, Ontario, in 1836, which was made a 
college in 1841, the first degree-conferring body 
in Ontario , a medical faculty was added in 1854, 
law m 1800, theology in 1871, and the whole 
(Victoria University) removed to Toronto in 
1892 The Wesleyan Theological College, Mont- 
real, was established in 1873, and the Mount 
Allison College, Sackville, N B , in 1859. There 
aie several ai'adeinies and female colleges. 

Journalism and Publishing Interests. 
There are many wee^kly and monthly periodicals. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Mazagine, London, was 
established under the name of the Armiman 
Magazine in 1778, the London Quarterly Remew 
in 1853, the Primitive Methodist Quarterly 
(now Holhorn Remew) in 1858, the Methodist 
Rcvieuy New York, in 1818 (quarterly, 1830, 
bimonthly, 1885), the Methodist Remew, Nash- 
ville, 1847, and the Canadian Methodist Quar- 
terly in 1889 (merged m the Methodist Maga- 
zine, Toronto, in 1896 ) ^ Tlie oldest official weekly 
in American Methodism is the Christian Advo- 
cate of New York, founded in 1826 
Statistics. According to the latest figures 
obtainable the statistics of Methodist communi- 
cants in Great Britain, Ireland, Australasia, and 
Canada in 1914 and in the United States in 
1014 were as tabulated on page 511 
Bibliography. Theology: Pope, Theology 
(new ed, London, 1875-76); Banka, Elements 
of Theology ( ib , 1887 ) ; John Miley, Systematic 
Theology (2 vols , New York, 1893); Sheldon, 
Christian Theology (Boston, 1901); Burwash, 
Systematie Theology (London, 1901); Tigert 
( ed ) , Doetrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America (Cincinnati, 1902) ; J. S. 
Lidgett, The Fatherhood of Ood ( Edinburgh, 
1902), 0 A. Curtis, The Christian Faith (New 
York, 1905) ; W F. Lofthouse, Ethics and 
Atonement (London, 1906) ; J S. Lidgett, 
Spiritual Principle of Atonement (ib., 1907); 
W A Grist, The Historic Christ in the Fanth 
of Today (ib, 1911); A. S. Peake, The Bible: 
Its Origin, Significance, and Truth (ib., 1914). 
Polity . H. W. Williams, Constitution and Polity 
of Wesleyan Methodism (London, 1882) ; B. 
Gregory, Handbook of Wesleyan Methodist Pol- 
ity and History (ib., 1888); J. H. Rigg, Com- 
parative View of Church Organizations (3d ed., 
ib., 1900); W. F. Barclay (ed.). Constitution 
of the Methodist Episcopad Churches in America 
(Nashville, 1902). Histoby: A. Stevens, His- 
tory of the Religious Movement Called Method- 
ism (3 vols.. New York, 1858-61); George 
Smith, History of Wesleyan Mefthodism (3 vols., 


London, 1865), able, but partisan for Wesley- 
anism in treatment of late separations; J. Petty, 
History of Primitive Methodist Connection 
(new ed , ib., 1880); C H. Crookshank, His- 
tory of Methodism in Ireland ( 3 vols , Belfast, 
1885-88) , H. N. McTyeire, History of Method- 
ism (Nashville, 1886) , History of Methodism 
(7 vols, New York, 1903-05), under direction 
of Hurst, by various writers, valuable illustra- 
tions and text; A Sutherland, Methodism in 
Canada (Toronto, 1903) ; J. A Faulkner, The 
Methodists in America (New York, 1903, 3d 
ed , 1913), J. J Tigert, Constitutional History 
of American Episcopal Methodism (2d ed, 
Nashville, 1904) , J. E Sanderson, First Cen- 
tury of Methodism in Canada, vol. i (Toronto, 
1908); A New History of Methodism (2 vols, 
London, 1909), of unique interest and impor- 
tance, by various writers, J M Buckley, Con- 
stitutional and Parliamentary History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1912) ; 
S'weet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Civil Mar (Cincinnati, 1912) Histories of 
IMetiiooist Eptscopai. Ciiitrcii N. Bangs, His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church (4 vols. 
New York, 1860) , A Stevens, History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. (4 vols, ib., 1864), A H 
Basset, History of the Methodist Protestant 
Church (Pittsburgh, 1878, 3d ed , 1887), John 
Atkinson, Centennial History of American 
Methodism (New York, 1884), id, Beginnings 
of Wesleyan Movement in America (ib, 1896) , 
J. M. Buckley, History of Methodism in the 
United States (2 vols, ib , 1898), Dnnkhouse, 
History of Methodist Reform (Baltimore, 
1900). Special Topics* Crooks, Life of Di 
McChntock (New York, 1876) , Slater, Method- 
ism in the Light of the Early Church (London, 
1885) , Cummings, Early Schools of Methodism 
(New York, 1886) ; T B Neely, Evolution of 
Episcopacy and Organic Methodism (ib, 1888) ; 
Ciooks, Life of Bishop Simpson (ib, 1890);^ 
Green, Mission of Metlwdism (London, 1890) / 
T B. Neely, Governing Conference of Methodism 
(New York, 1892) , Stephens, Wesley and Epis- 
copacy (Pittsburgh, 1892) , Lanah’an, Era of 
Frauds in the Methodist Book Concern, Now 
York (Baltimore, 1896) , J J Tigert, The Mak- 
ing of Methodism (Nashville, 1898) ; G F. 
Oliver, Our Lay Office Bearers (Cincinnati, 
1902) , North, Early Methodist Philanthropy 
(New York, 1915). For the earliest history of 
the movement the journals of George White- 
field (1st ed., London, 1771-72) and of John 
Wesley are indispensable (the best edition is 
that edited by N Curnock, 8 vols. New York, 
1911-16) See also Cambridge Modem His- 
tory, vol vi (New Yor k, 1906). 

METHODIST CHUBCH, Free See Meth- 
odism 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH. Sec 

MBTHODIST EFISCOPAI. CHTTBCH, 
SOUTH. The history of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, South, as an organization separate 
and distinct from the Methodist Episcopal 
church, began in 1844, when the church was 
divided into two branches. For history up to 
that time, see Methodism 
T he three largest churches of this country 
(Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian) have 
long been divided into Northern and Southern 
branches, and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand Hhese divisions without a reference to 
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American slavery. The question the answer 
to which divided the church and the nation was 
how to abolish slavery and how to handle the 
situation while public sentiment was being 
brought to the point of demanding that the 
slaves be freed More and more leading Meth- 
odists in the North came to feel that the only 
way for the church to free itself from responsi- 
bility for this evil was to forbid its ministers 
and members from owning slaves on penalty of 
excommunication Southern Methodists were 
equally sure that if the church took this action 
it would result in destroying tlie influence and 
perhaps the very existence of the church in the 
slaveholding States, and would certainly bring 
to a speedy end the great work that was being 
done by the Methodist church in the South 
among both slaveholders and their slaves. By 
1844 the differences of opinion had become so 
radical and so irreconcilable that the General 
Conference authorized a division of the church 

In pursuance of the plan of separation adopted 
at the General Conference of 1844 represent- 
atives of the church chosen by the various 
annual conferences located in the Southern 
States met in a convention in Louisville in 
May, 1845, and with great unanimity organized 
the Methodist Episcopal church. South The 
first quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. South, convened 
in Petersburg, Va , in May, 1846, being pre- 
sided over by Bishop Joshua Soule and Bishop 
James Osgood Andrew, who had cast in their 
lot with the Southern church at the time of the 
division. Rev. William Capers and Rev Robert 
Paine were elected to the episcopacy at this con- 
ference This conference took all the steps 
necessary to put the machinery of the church m 
running order About 20 annual conferences 
and 450,000 communicants fell to the Southern 
church under the plan of division 

The Articles of Religion, 25 in number, which 
constitute the basis of Methodist theology in 
so far as it is in common with that of other 
Protestant churches, were taken from the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. Among 
the doctrines peculiarly characteristic of Meth- 
odist faith and most emphasized in Methodist 
preaching may be mentioned the Fatherhood of 
God, the unlimited atonement of Jesus Christ, 
the moral free agency and accountability of 
man, the witness of the Holy Spirit testifying to 
the regenerate believer of his acceptance with 
God, the possibility of apostasy, and the attain- 
ability bv grace of entire holiness These doc- 
trines are in the published sermons of John Wes- 
ley, which are recognized as doctrinal standards, 
legal or moral, in nil branches of Methodism. 
The preaching of this evangelical type of the- 
ology lias made Methodism intensely evangelis- 
tic, and no branch of world-wide Methodism has 
shown happier results from the preaching of 
these doctrines than tlie Methodist Episcopal 
church. South. 

The most characteristic feature of the polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, South, is the 
“conference” The work of the church is done 
largely through its various conferences, of which 
there are five, as follows: 1. The Church Con- 
ference, composed of all the members of any lo- 
cal church. 2 The Quarterly Confcrefice, which 
meets four times a year and is composed of the 
pastor in charge of the church and all the male 
members of the church holding an official posi- 
tion, such as stewards, trustees, class leaders. 


superintendents of Sunday school, etc. It at- 
tends to all the business affairs of the pastoral 
charge. The presiding elder is ex-officio chair- 
man of the quarterly conference. 3. The Dig- 
trxet Conference, which meets but once a year 
and is composed of all pastors having charges 
in the district and residing within the district 
and of all local preachers and certain lay dele- 
gates elected by each quarterly conference. The 
district conferences have on an average some 
20 or more pastoral charges in them. 4 The 
Annual Conference meets once a year, as the 
name indicates, is composed of all traveling 
preachers living and working in its bounds and 
of certain lay delegates elected annually by the 
district conferences, and is presided over by a 
bishop. The bishops meet in May of each year 
and distribute the annual conferences among 
themselves, each bishop as a rule having from 
three to six conferences to preside over. 5 The 
General Conference meets quadrennially and is 
composed of an equal number of clerical and lay 
delegates elected by the various annual confer- 
ences, the number of delegates which each an- 
nual conference is entitled to being determined 
by its size The General Conference is the one 
and only lawmaking body of the church. It is 
presided over by the bishops in turn It elects 
quadrennially the general agents, secretaries, 
^itors, etc , and also elects from time to time 
as many bishops as may be needed for the gen- 
eral superintendency of the church. 

The second most characteristic feature of 
Methodist church polity is its itinerant minis- 
try Preachers are distinguished as local and 
itinerant or traveling Every traveling preacher 
must belong to an annual conference and receive 
his appointment from the presiding bishop an- 
nually A traveling preacher is supposed to give 
his whole time to the work of the Christian 
ministry and to receive his support from the 
church in return for his labor. A local preacher, 
on the other hand, chooses his own vocation and 
supports himself, but is supposed to preach only 
so often as opportunity offers and as he may 
find it convenient to do so A traveling preacher 
cannot be returned to the same pastoral charge 
more than four successive years The itinerant 
system gives every effective traveling preacher 
a pastoral charge "every year and supplies every 
pastoral charge with a preacher Bishops hold 
office for life They choose their own places of 
residence, but each bishop receives from his col- 
leagues annually his assignment of annual con- 
ferences over which he is to preside for the 
year. 

The general direction of the more important 
interests of the church is committed to certain 
“connectional boards,” the members and exec- 
utive officers of which are elected quadrennially 
by the General Conference The interests com- 
mitted to these connectional boards are as fol- 
lows: (1) Sunday schools; (2) home and for- 
eign missions; (3) education; (4) church ex- 
tension; (5) young people’s organization known 
as the Epworth Lea^e; (6) the board having 
charge of the publishing interests is knowm as 
the Book Committee. The leading publishing 
house of the church is located in Nashville, 
Tenn., with branch houses in Dallas, Tex., and 
Richmond, Va It is the largest publishing 
house in the Southern States. All the connec- 
tional boards have their headquarters in the 
publishing house at Nashville, Tenn , except the 
Church Extension Board, which is located in 
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Louisville, Ky. The one official volume of the 
church called The Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is published 
quadrennially, immediately following the Gen- 
eral Conference, which body alone has power to 
alter it Among the important and influential 
periodicals issued by the publishing house may 
be mentioned the Methodist Review, published 
quarterly, and the Christian Advocate, issued 
weekly, while each of the above boards issues a 
publication devoted mainly to its own interests 
The literature of the Sunday-school department 
is very widely circulated Most of the annual 
conferences have well-equipped colleges both for 
men and for women. The church has recently es- 
tablished theological seminaries at Atlanta, Ga, 
and Dallas, Tex There are successful missions 
in Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Japan, China, and 
Korea, with a total membership in all these 
fields of over 30,000. For flgures, see Meth- 
odism. 

Organic Union. In 1915 negotiations were 
under way between the Methodist Episcopal 
church, the Methodist Episcopal church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant church, looking to- 
wards the organic union of all three of these 
churches in one organization which will probably 
bear the name of the Methodist Church of 
America. 

METHODIST NEW CONNECTION. See 

Methodism. 

METHODIST PBOTESTANT CHUBCH. 

Instituted in 1828 and organized under its pres- 
ent title in 1830, this church traces its origin 
through the Methodist Episcopal church, back 
to the Evangelical Keformation begun in England 
by John and Charles Wesley, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and presbyters of the Church of Epgland. 
The separation from the mother church grew out 
of the controversy for tlie rights of the laity in 
the lawmaking councils of the church After 
years of desultory discussion William S Stock- 
ton began the publication of the Wesleyan Re- 
pository, which was intended to provide a me- 
dium for the more formal examination of what 
came to be called “the mutual rights of the min- 
istry and laity” and to spread abroad the views 
of leading ministers and laymen on the subject. 
This publication was followed in 1824 by a pub- 
lication called The Mutual Rights of Ministers 
and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with the same general object in view. The views 
of the reformers were embodied in a formal pe- 
tition to the General Conference of 1824, but in a 
curt reply the bishops denied this right of peti- 
tion. This was followed by the organization of 
union societies, whose obiect was to unite the re- 
formers and present to the ensuing General Con- 
ference a petition that would obviate the ob- 
jection made at the previous conference that 
the reformers were merely scattered agitators 
with conflicting aims and uncertain objects. In 
1827 a general convention of reformers was held 
in Baltimore, composed of 100 delegates from 
seven different States, who prepared a memorial 
to be presented to the next General Conference, 
praying for the admission of laymen into the legis- 
lative councils of the church. After three weeks 
of deliberation the memorial was denied. This 
seemed to put an end to the resources of peace- 
able reform The protestants again and again 
professed their loyalty to the church and their 
strong desire to remain in its communion, but 
they were soon threatened with expulsion. They 
were charged with breaking the General Rules 


of Wesley which forbid “speaking evil of magis- 
trates and ministers ” One of the leaders of 
that day voiced the sentiment of those who op- 
posed the contention of the reformers. “You 
publish,” he said, “the Mutual Rights, and say 
you will not discontinue that publication. You 
also say you will not withdraw from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church Now we are reduced to 
one of two alternatives, either to let you continue 
to agitate the church or to expel you.” At no 
time was there a charge of heresy or immorality 
brought against the reformers. On the other 
hand, they had been the cherished friends of 
many of the foremost men in the church, in- 
cluding Bishop Asbury himself. 

Those who were expelled were left no alter- 
native but to organize another branch of Meth- 
odism They had no contention with Methodism, 
but they could not consent to the suppression 
of their convictions and the privilege of express- 
ing them They did not object to the episcopacy, 
but they did protest against the exercise of 
arbitrary episcopal authority They sorrowfully 
took up the task of organizing a Methodist 
church in conformity with the fundamental 
principles which Protestantism had bequeathed 
to the world, and they sought to express these 
ideas in the name they gave the church The 
church was organized without the change of a 
single word in the doctrines of Methodism In 
polity a presbyterial form of government was 
chosen The itinerant system for stationing 
ministers was retained, but ministers were given 
the right of appeal from the stationing author- 
ity if for any reason they thought themselves 
afflicted by their appointment There is only 
one order of ministers recognized in the church. 
The presiding officers of the conferences arc 
elected every year, though they may be retdected 
It has often been said that there* is now little 
difference between the two Methodisms The 
fact IS that the real difference is just as great 
as it ever was, though it is pleasant to note 
that the differences are no longer a cause of 
bitterness and bad feeling The real difference 
IS this in the Methodist Episcopal church the 
unit of power is in the bishops, in the Metliodist 
Protestant church the unit of power is in the 
laity The lavmen, in equal numbers, share in 
every legislative action and in every election of 
the church The church was formally organized 
in 1830. It now has 32 conferences,* 16 mission 
conferences, 1551 ministers, 648 local preachers, 
191,300 members, and church propeitj’^ valued at 
$7,589,576. It has a well-organized conference 
in Japan and some mission work in China It 
has five colleges and one theological seminary, 
and has organized boards of missions, educa- 
tion, church extension, and preachers’ aid. See 
Methodism. 

METHO'DIUS ( also called Eubulius ) ( ?-c. 
311). A Greek theologian of the third cen- 
tury, a martyr and Church father. He was 
Bishop of Olympus in Lycia and perhaps of 
Tyre. He was a contemporary of Porphyry and 
suffered martyrdom about 311. Epiphanius calls 
him “a very learned man and a strenuous 
asserter of the truth,” but he is not mentioned 
by Eusebius He vigorously opposed Oiigen. 
Of his numerous works, which are mostly dia- 
logues, several exist complete either in Greek 
or Syriac, the most important being the Sym- 
posium, a Christian counterpart to Plato’s 
Symposium. It is in Migne, Patrol Orwea, 
xviii) and has been edited by Bonwetsch (Leip- 
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zig, 1891) ; there is an English translation in 
the Afite-Nicene Fathers (vol. vi). Consult 
Adolf Harnack, Oeschichte der altchnsthchen 
Litteratur (Leipzig, 1893), and Bonwetsch, Dte 
Theologte des Method/ius von Olympus (Berlin, 
1903) 

METHODIUS. The apostle to the Slavs. 
See Cyril and Methodius. 

METHOD OF AGREEMENT, OF CON- 
COMITANT VARIATIONS, OF DIFFER- 
ENCE, AND OF RESIDUES, in Logic. See 

iNDLCTION. 

METHOD OF CHARACTERISTICS. See 

Characteristic 

METHOD OF EXHAUSTIONS. See Ex- 
haustions. 

METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. See 

Least Squares, Method of. 

METHOW. See Salishan Stock. 

METHUEN, m^-thu^en A town in Essex 
Co, Mass, 30 miles north of Boston, on the 
Spicket and Mernmac rivers and on the Boston 
and Maine Kailioad (Map: Massachusetts, E 2). 
It IS a beautiful residential town, and has the 
Neviris Memorial Library, a fine liigh-school 
building, and the Nevins Home for Aged and 
Incurables There are manufactures of cotton 
and woolen goods, yarns, etc. Tlie government 
18 administered by toAvn meetings. There are 
munici])al water works First settled about 
1041, Methuen was part of Haverhill until 
1720 , when it was incorporated as a separate 
toivn. Pop., 1900, 7512; 1910, 11,448; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 13,123; 1920, 15,189. 

METHUEN, m6th'0-cn, Paul Sanford, third 
Baron (1845- ). An English field marshal, 

boin at Xvnehead, Somersetshire, and educated 
at Eton He entered the army in 1804 as lieu- 
tenant of the Scots Guaids; served in the second 
campaign of the Ashanti War in 1874, and after 
four years as attache in Berlin became assistant 
adjutant general for the Home District in 1881. 
In the Egjjitian War (1882) he was staff officer 
and quartermaster-general, and in Bechuanaland 
^n 1884-85 he won a C M G. From 1892 to 1897 
he was commander of the Home District, and 
on the outbreak of the Boer War was put at the 
head of the first of Buller’s three divisions, to 
relieve Kimberley He was entirely unsuccess- 
ful in tins attempt, being severely checked and 
wounded at Modder River, and, a week after, 
Nov 30, 1899, losing in a frontal attack on 
Magersfontein nearly 1000 men. lie retired to 
Modder River Methuen, together with Hunter, 
formed the left in Lord Roberts’s victorious 
movement on Pietoria in May and June, 1900. 
In March, 1902, he was captured by Dc la Rey 
and Kemp on the way from Vryburg to Lichten- 
burg The troops were almost immediately re- 
leased, and with them Lord Methuen, who had 
been wounded in the brief engagement. He was 
commander in chief of the Eastern Command in 
1903-08, was general officer commanding in 
chief in South Africa in 1907-09, and in 1909 
was Governor of Natal. In 1910 he was made 
G.CVO, and in 1911 field marshal. 

METHUEN TREATY. A treaty concluded 
May 16, 1703, between England and Portugal. 
Soon after the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession Portugal agreed to support 
England against France, and hence a formal 
treaty was negotiated by Sir Paul Methuen, the 
English Ambassador at Lisbon, by which Fortu- 

§ al was to furnish 28,000 troops; but of these 
tie maritime Powers were to provide main- 


tenance and payment for 13,000, and a force of 
12,000 Dutch and English was to protect the 
Portuguese harbors. Politically this treaty had 
the effect of making Portugal the devoted 
political adherent of England for more than a 
century. In its commercial aspects the treaty 
is almost still more inteiesting. The wines of 
Portugal were to be admitted into England upon 
the payment of a duty 33^4 per cent less than 
the duty paid upon French wines. For this 
England received proportionate advantages. The 
result was that for generations the English 
gentry were addicted to the drinking of port, 
the Poitugucse wine 

METHU'SELAH. According to Gen. v. 
21 ff., son of Enoch, grandson of Jared, and 
father of Lamech, of the line of the Sethites, 
who attained to the age of 969 years. In Gen. 
iv. 18 the name of Lamcch’s father appears as 
Methushael, and he is represented as the grand- 
son of Irad, and great-grandson of Enoch, who 
is here son of Cain. The similarities are so 
striking that many scholars regard the two lists 
as only variants of one original genealogy. 
Methuselah is composed of two elements, Methu, 
‘man,’ and Shelah, probably the name of a deity ; 
Methushael seems to mean ‘man of God* Two 
Babylonian lists of antediluvian kings arc known 
to exist One of them is quoted from Berosus 
bv Eusebius (ed. Schoene, pp 7 ff , 31 f ) It 
gives 10 names. The eighth is ’AfUfiil/ipos, 
Ajuempstnos, which probably corresponds to an 
Akkadian Amel Stn, ‘man of Sin.’ This name 
actually occurs as that of an ancient sage or 
king in cuneiform inscriptions cited by Zim- 
mern Mutu-shorth StUy ‘man of the god Sin,* 
would be a variant of this name, corresponding 
exactly with Methushael, if the proper name of 
the Babylonian god is dropped, as it naturally 
would be by the Hebrew writer Shelah, which 
also occurs in Gen x 24, may have been another 
name for the moon god Sin Of the other Baby- 
lonian list, written in the Sumerian language, 
we have as yet only a preliminary account by 
Langdon. It apparently begins with a creation 
story, gives the names of 10 antediluvian patri- 
archs, or kings, and then narrates the coming of 
the deluge whose hero is Tagtug, a name corre- 
sponding in meaning to Noah, according to Lang- 
don and Savee. Consult Hommel in Proceedings 
of the Society of Bihhcal Archceology, vol. xv 
(London, 1892-93) , Zimmern in Schrader, Dte 
Keilinschrtften und das Alte Testament (Berlin, 
1902) ; Stephen Langdon, also A H Sayce, in 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arches- 
ology, vol xxvii (London, 1914). 

METH'Y. The burbot (q.v.). 

METH'YL (from Gk yABv, methy, mead 
0 X 77 , hyle, wood), CH,. The simplest univalent 
radicle found in carbon compounds Sec Car- 
bon Compounds; Chemistry (historical sec- 
tion) ; Triph en yl-Methyl ; Valency 

METHYL ALCOHOL, Wood Alcohol, or 
Pyroxylic Spirit, CH3OH. A colorless liquid 
having a peculiar aromatic odor. It boils at 
64.96* C. (148.93® F.) and mixes with water in 
all proportions. It is largely used in the manu- 
facture of varnishes and for the preparation of 
“methylated spirit” (qv.). Methyl alcohol is 
one of the products obtained when wood is heated 
in retorts, out of contact with the air. It is 
contained in the aqueous portion of the dis- 
tillate, mixed with pyroligneous (crude acetic) 
acid, ammonia, acetone, etc. To separate the 
acid, the mixture is neutralized with slaked lime 
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and distilled, the acid then remaining fixed as 
calcium acetate Ammonia may be eliminated 
in a similar manner, by adding sulphuric acid 
and distilling Further, to separate the alcohol 
from acetone (which is especially objectionable 
if the alcohol is to be used in the manufacture 
of aniline dyes), oxalic acid may be added to the 
mixture and a gentle heat applied Methyl 
alcoliol, when brought in contact with oxalic 
acid, forms the crystalline solid substance called 
methyl oxalate, while acetone does not react 
with oxalic acid, and remains in solution After 
separating the solid methyl oxalate from the 
remaining liquid, methyl alcohol may be re- 
obtained from it by dissolving in potash and 
distilling Finally, the alcohol may be freed 
from w ater and any remaining impurity by 
lectification over quicklime Pure methyl alco- 
hol may also be distilled from commercial wood 
spirit after the addition of one-tenth of its 
weiglit of iodine and just enough caustic soda 
to decolorize the solution: all the ordinary 
impurities of wood spirit arc thus converted into 
iodoform Metliyl alcohol forms double com- 
pounds with a number of inorganic salts, such 
as the chloiidcs of lithium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium, and, as Loeb has shovni, with the iodide 
of sodium When taken into the stomach, wood 
alcohol acts as a violent poison A peculiar 
featuie of its toxic action is that a dose in- 
sufiicicnt to cause death may cause complete 
blindness Methyl alcohol was discovered by 
Boyle in 1661 

METHYLATED SPIRIT. Ethyl alcohol, or 
spirit of wine, to which methyl (wood) alcohol 
lias been added to render it unfit for use in 
bevel ages It is used as a cheap substitute for 
ethyl alcohol, since the manufacture of ordinary 
alcohol IS heavily taxed by most governments. 
In 1007 the United States, following the example 
of other countries, removed the tax from alcohol 
properly dcnatuicd or made unfit for drinking, 
and as the tax of $1 10 per proof gallon (alcohol 
gal , water gal ) was 10 times the cost of 
production, a great saving to users and a great 
extension of the use of alcohol resulted ( see 
Fuel) The formula for the legally denatured 
or methylated alcohol is 100 parts ethyl alcohol, 
not less than 90 per cent pure, 10 parts of wood 
spirits, and Viz part of benzine. This mixture 
is almost as suitable for general use as a solvent 
or fuel in burners or engines as pure ethyl 
alcohol In cases where this mixture is not 
suitable, such as the manufacture of certain 
chemicals and drugs, the law allows the manu- 
facturer to obtain permission to use special 
denaturants 

METH^YLEHE SLUE. An aniline dye, oc- 
curring in the form of a bluish, finely crystal- 
line powder with a bronzelike lustre It is 
slightly soluble in 'water, and much more freely 
upon the addition of alcohol It is largely used 
as a stain for pathological and normal tissues 
and for specimens of blood. It has proved of 
some value in the treatment of gonorrhoea, and 
claims are made for it as a substitute for 
quinine in malaria. See Goal-Tab Colors. 

METHYLENE (from methyl) BICHLO- 
RIDE, or Dichlobomethane, CH 3 CI 2 . A chem- 
ical compound of carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine. 
It can be obtained by the direct action of 
chlorine gas on methane (marsh gas), or by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on chloroform It is 
a colorless heavy liquid, having a chloroform- 
like odor and boiling at 40** C. (104” F.). It 


is a powerful anaesthetic, and has been used as a 
substitute for chloroform. Its effect on the 
organism is more even than that of similar 
anaesthetics. When treated with a methyl- 
alcoholic solution of ammonia, it is converted 
into hexamethylene tetramine 

METHYL FYROCATECHIN. See Coal- 
Tab Colobs, Guaiacol 

MENTIS ( Lat., from Gk. M^rts, counsel ) . The 
daughter of Oceanus and Tethys and first wife 
of Zeus, who devoured her in the fear that the 
son whom she should bear would be more 
powerful than himself, from the head of Zeus 
then sprang the goddess Athena 

METIUS, ma'tg-us, Adbiaan (1571-1635) 
A Dutch geometer, born at Alkmaai The name 
Metius seems to ha\e been a nickname which he 
received as a student, but which he kept and 
which, on account of his prominence, was 
adopted by his brothers and his father The 
latter’s name was Adriaan, and hence Metius is 
also known as Adriaan Adriaanszoon He 
studied law and medicine, but later devoted 
his attention to astronomy, and from 1598 
until his death was professor of mathematics at 
the University of Franeker His mathematical 
works include Doctrinfp Cipher? icw Lihri 
(1598); Astronomice Umvcrsfr Institutiones 
(1605, 2d ed , 16^0), Praxis Nova (ieometrica 
(1623) , Prohlemata Astronomica (1625) , Calvn^ 
darium Perpetuum (1627), Opera Astronomica 
(1633) , ArithmeUccB Lihri 2, et O com etna Lihri 
6 . . Trigonometrice Planorvm Methodus (1626) ; 
De Genmno Utnusque Oljohv Tractatus (1624); 
Pnmum Mobile Astronamice, etc ( 1631 , 2d ed , 
1632-33) 

METLAKAHTLA, met'la-kh'tla (iirojierly 
Matlakhatla) A mission settlement of Chimes- 
yfin or Tsimshiftn Indians, on Annette Island, 
southern Alaska, made a reservation by Act of 
Congress, March 3, 189() (Map Alaska, O 8). 
The original settlement was some 70 miles far- 
ther south, lielow Port Simpson, on the mainland 
of British Columbia. Here the Episcopal iiiis- 
Bionary William Duncan in 1862 established a 
mission, which within a fev months was joined 
by the Avliole body of Indians lesiding near 
Port 8impson, and prospered so rapidly that in 
1886 it had developed into a town of 1500 
civilized Indians, with two-story houses, regular 
streets, a salmon cannery, saw mill, etc , and 
one of the largest churches in Biitisli Columbia. 
An extensive shawl-weaving industrv was also 
carried on Unfortunately the Biitish govern- 
ment permitted the imposition of religious and 
other unacceptable restrictions on the mission, 
with the result that almost the entire settle- 
ment, led by Duncan, abandoned the place and 
established themselves in 1887 at the present 
location in United States territory, where they 
continue to maintain their advanced civilization. 
Although many of the natives established inde- 
pendent homes outside of the reservation, the 
colony numbered 602 souls in 1910 In 1913 the 
United States Bureau of Education, at the re- 
quest of many of the Indians, opened a govern- 
ment school, which is in part supported by the 
natives. Consult H S Welcome, Story of Met- 
lakahtla (New York, 1887), and K. J. Arctander, 
Apostle of Alaska (ib., 1909). 

METON^C CYCLE (so called from its in- 
ventor, Meton, who flourished at Athens about 
432 BC.). A cycle of 19 years of 235 lunar 
months, or 6940 days, at the end of which 
time ^he^new moon falls on the same day of 
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the year as it did at the beginning of the 
cycle, and eclipses recur in nearly the same 
order This arises from the circumstance that 
19 solar years are nearly equal to 235 lunations, 
their average values being 6939 68835 and 
6939.60249 days respectively. As the Greek 
states reckoned by lunar months, and on this 
reckoning depended the recurrence of many re- 
ligious festivals, while on the other hand certain 
other rites were connected with the recurrence of 
the seasons, there was a constant effort to bring 
the solar year ( 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 
seconds) into accord with the period of 12 
lunar months (354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 
33 6 seconds) Before Meton the favorite cycle 
was the Octaeteris (or, as it was sometimes 
called, Enneateris), of eight years with three 
intercalary months of 30 days. The inaccuracy 
thus arising was removed by Meton, who in the 
period of 19 years inserted seven intercalary 
months, of which five had 30 and two had 29 
days They were inserted in the 3d, 6th, 8th, 
11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th years. The slight in- 
accuracy that remained was reduced by Oallippus 
al)out a century later, by combining four Metonic 
periods into a “great year” of 76 calendar years 
and omitting one day in the intercalation, ob- 
taining 27,759 days. The details of Meton’s cycle 
are not \ery clear and there is considerable dif- 
fcience of opinion among scholais in regard to 
them Unger places the beginning of Meton’s 
cycle on July 16, 432 bo , Oppert on July 28, 
433 B.c It IS agreed that the Callippic cycle 
began June 29, 330 b o The Attic calendar, as 
laid down by Unger, is as follows: 


(Leipzig, 1883) ; A. Schmidt, H<mdbuch der 
grtechtschen Ch/ronologie (ib, 1888); Unger, 
“Zeitrechnung der Griechen und Romer,” in Mtil- 
ler’s Handbuch der klassischen AltertUTnaimssen- 
schaftf vol. 1 (Munich, 1892) ; Oppert, in Compte 
rendu de VAcad4ime des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (Pans, 1898). See Calendar, first par- 
agraph, at end; Golden Number. 

METONYMY (Gk. ficTtopvfiia, metonumia, 
change of name) A figure of rhetoric by which 
one thing is put for another to which it bears 
an important relation, as a part for the whole, 
the effect for the cause, the abstract for the 
concrete, etc For example, ‘^Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord.” 

METOPE, mgt^6-pe (Lat. metopa, from Gk. 
furdTnjf metope, space between beam ends, from 
IJXT&, meta, between -|- ope, aperture). The 
space between the triglyphs (see Tbiglyph) in 
the fneze (qv.) of the Done order. As this 
space in the developed Greek architecture is al- 
ways filled by a slab, usually relatively thin, the 
name is generally applied to tlie slab. This was 
often decorated with sculpture in high relief, as 
in the Parthenon (qv ), at Olympia (qv.), and 
at Selinus (q.v ), or with painting. Even where 
sculpture was used, the background and the 
relief seem to have been painted in contrasting 
colors. Consult E A. Gardner, A Handbook 0 / 
Greek Sculpture (London, 1911), and P. 
Gardner, The Principles of Greek Art (ib., 
1914). 

ME^TBE. In music, the division of a compo- 
sition into parts whose rhythm is similar and 
whose time is equal. The smallest element in 


YEAR OF THE CYCLE 


MONTHS 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

Hecatomheon 

30 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

Metageitnion 

30 

30 

2<» 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

Boedromion 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

Pyanepsion 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Memactenon 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 


29 

Poseidcoxi 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Poseideon 11 (in leap years) 



30 



30 


30 



Gamelion 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

Anthestorion 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

Elaphebohon 

29 

30 


30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

Munychion 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

Thargelion 

29 

30 


30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

Scirophorion 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

Number of days in a year 

355 

354 

384 

355 

354 

384 

354 

384 

354 

355 


MONTHS 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 



Hecatombeon 

29 


'■1 

■1 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

Metageitnion 

30 




29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

Boedromion 

29 

29 



30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

Pyanepsion 

30 

30 

29 


30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Memactenon 

29 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

29 

Poseideon 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

Poseideon II (in leap years) 

30 






30 


29 

Gamelion 

29 

29 

30 


29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

Anthesterion 

30 

30 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

Elaphebohon 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 


29 

30 

30 

Munychion 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29 

ThargeUon 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

• 30 

30 

Scirophonon 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Number of days m a year 

384 

354 

. 354 

384 

355 

354 

384 

1 

354 

384 


Bibliography. Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono- metre is the measure (qv.) ; a section comprises 
logie (Berlin, 1825-26) ; Boeckh, Zur Geschichte two measures, and two sections make a phrase, 
der Mondcyclen der Hellenen (Leipzig, 1855) ; The largest division is the period, which consists 
id., Ueber die vierjahrigen Sonnenkretse der of two phrases. Tlieoretically metre differs from 
Alien (Berlin, 1863) ; A Mommsen, Chronologic rhythm in that the latter deals writh accents and 
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with actual and typical patterns which metre 
arranges in groups in accordance with their 
time-value. But this definition is not uni- 
versally accepted, and exactly opposite signifi- 
cations are often given to the two terms. 

METBE. A designation applied without 
great precision to measured or rhjiihmic lan- 
guage called verse, also the rhythmical measure 
of verse. In those languages whose versification 
depends not only on the number of feet in a line, 
but also on the length of the syllable or syllables 
in each foot, metre designates both the charac- 
tei of the line as a whole and that of the feet 
composing the line This is true, e g , of Latin 
and of Greek In such languages as do not 
depend on the length of individual syllables for 
their verse systems, metre applies to the number 
of stresses or beats in a line, or on the number 
of counted syllables. This is true, eg, of the 
Germanic and the Romance languages, although 
attempts have been made to employ long and 
short syllables as in the ancient languages See 
Vebsification. 

METRICAL FOOT. In versification, the 
designation of the rhythmical unit in a verse. 
In Greek or Latin poetry this unit may be com- 
posed of one or more syllables, all long, or short 
and long, in various arrangements, as the spon- 
dee, dactyl, anapoest, etc. In the Germanic and 
Romance languages the unit may be a single 
stressed syllable, or a combination of a stressed 
and one or more unstressed syllables The 
metrical foot is marked here not by quantity 
of individual syllables, but simply by this ac- 
centuation or stressing, which corresponds with 
the regular accentual system of the language, 
and not necessarily, as in Greek or Roman 
poetry, with a long syllable See Versification. 

METRIC SYSTEM (from Lat. met rum, 
from Gk. tUrpor, metron, measure, from fierpelv, 
metrein, to measure). A system of weights and 
measures invented by the French in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. From earliest 
times, civilized people have possessed two ideas 
concerning their standards of weights and meas- 
ures: that they should be invariable, and that 
their prototype should be found in nature. 
From the earliest times great diversity in the 
kinds of units and in the size of the same units 
has always characterized systems of measures. 
As early as 1558 Henry II tried to correct the 
standard units of France, and a Gabriel Mouton, 
vicar of St. Paul at Lyons, proposed in 1670 a 
comprehensive decimal system remarkably simi- 
lar to the metric system of to-day, while other 
propositions were made for scientific and natural 
weights and measures in France. But not until 
1790 did the French government undertake the 
making of a new system For this purpose a 
committee of the Academy of Sciences was ap- 
pointed under the authority of the National As- 
sembly and sanctioned by Louis XVI, and an 
interesting feature of the plan was that Great 
Britain also should concur in the determination 
of a natural unit of weights and measures. The 
committee consisted of Borda, Lagrange, La- 
place, Monge, and Condorcet Of the three linear 
bases proposed, the length of a seconds pendu- 
lum, a quadrant of the terrestrial equator, and 
a quadrant of a terrestrial meridian, the com- 
mittee reported in favor of the last, one ten- 
millionth of which should be the standard unit 
of linear measure Delambre and M^chain were 
appointed to measure the meridional distance 
from Dunkirk to Barcelona, the same task which 


Cassini had undertaken in 1669. This work, 
difficult in itself, was made the more so by the 
political revolutions of the times, and required 
seven years for its completion The finally 
computed length of the teirestrial quadrant w’^as 
in part verified by a comparison with a similar 
result found by Bouguer and La Condamine in 
Peru (1736) The length, expressed in English 
measure, is 32,808,992 feet. Sir John Ilerschel 
later estimated the quadrant to be 32,813,000 
feet, which made the meter of an inch 

shoiter than one ten-millionth of a meridional 
quadrant In 1793 a tempoiary commission 
of 12 was appointed, with Borda as president, 
to make a comparison of all the units then 
used in France, and to determine the kinds and 
composition of the metals to be used in con- 
structing the new standard units, their forms of 
construction, and finally the place and means of 
their preservation In 1798 the European 
states were invited to send representatives to a 
conference at Paris, the object being to (*xamine 
the W’ork executed during the preceding eight 
years by the various commissions Nine states 
responded. Their delegates, together wdth the 
10 French commissioneis, w’^ere divided into com- 
mittees, which review^ed the work so far accom- 
plished 

On June 22, 1799, the standard units, the 
meter and kilogram, duly made by expert scien- 
tists and instrument makers, were presented to 
the Council of Five Hundred, and deposited in 
the archives at Paris. In December of the same 
year the Council adopted these standards The 
use of the new system, how^ever, was not made 
obligatory in all departments until 1837 

The hope of the inventors of the metric sys- 
tem, that it would become the universal system 
of all civilized nations, seems likely to be 
realized, for its use has been made oldigatory in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina, Spam, France, Greece, Italy, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Servia, Norw^ay and Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Bulgaria, Siam, and Uruguay, its use 
has been legalized in Egypt, the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, Russia, Tin key, Bolivia, 
Canada, China, Paraguay, and Venezuela. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to introduce 
the metric system in the United States or 
to adopt a similar system. On Jan 15, 1790, 
Congress ordered the Secretary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, to prepare a uniform system of 
weights and measures. Jefferson, who had 
been Minister to France, reported, on July 14, 
a system founded on the length of a seconds 
pendulum in the mean latitude of the United 
States (38®), or in the latitude of 45® But 
the English system was not disturbed Again, 
in 1821, Congress sought to revise the system 
of weights and measures, and John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, recommended in the 
strongest terms the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem. 

In 1866 the law which made the metric system 
legal in the United States was passed, and the 
meter was legally and officially defined as 
equivalent to 39.37 inches, from which conversidy 
by reference to the international standard of 
length the customary units of length in the 
United States are now derived. The same legis- 
lation directed that the 5-cent piece should 
weigh five grams and have a diameter of tw'o 
centimeters; that the unit for weighing letters 
in post offices should be the gram. But these 
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details were imperfectly carried out. The use of 
units in electrical engineering, based on the 
metric system, was determined by the law of 
1894. Bills have been introduced to the House 
of Representatives several times, proposing to 
make the metric system obligatory. Although 
compulsory legislation may not be immediate 
in the United States, the adoption of the metric 
system is constantly extending, as shown by its 
use in weighing foreign mail matter, in weighing 
at the mints, in certain government publications, 
in the Pharmacopoeia and the Dispensatory, in 
base measurements and the computations of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and in much of the 
work of the arts and sciences, especially in elec- 
trical engineering. 

The hasal units of the metric system are* for 
length the meter, for small surfaces the square 
meter, for area of land the square dekameter (or 
arc), for volume the cubic meter, for capacity 
the liter, and for weight the gram The scale 
selected for the multiples and subdivisions of 
the various units is 10. The prefixes used to 
designate the multiples of the measuring unit 
are deka (10), hekto (100), kilo (1000), and 
mvna (10,000), all from the Greek, and those 
used to designate subdivisions are dcci (0 1), 
centi (001), and milli ( 0.001 ) , from the Latin. 

Tlie ratio between the successive denominations 
in the system of linear measure, of weight, of 
capacity, and of money is 10, the ratio between 
the successive denominations of surface measure 
is 100, and that of cubic measure is 1000. The 
unit of capacity, the liter, is equal to a cubic 
decimeter, and approximately so to the volume ' 
of a kilogram of water at the maximum density 
Its equivalent is 1 05671 liquid quarts (United 
States) or 0 8709 liquid quart (British) The 
unit of weight, the gram, is the mass weight 
of one cubic centimeter of water, standard pure, 
at the maximum density Its equivalent in the 
English system is 15 432356 grains. 

Note should be taken that in the following 
tables where equivalents are given the United 
States customary measures are stated, not the 
Imperial measures of Great Britain, which in 
the case of the gallon, bushel, etor,' differ 
considerably 

TABLE OF LINEAR MEASURE 

A myriameter = 10,000 meters 

A kilometer (km) = 1,000 “ 

A hektometer = 100 “ 

A dekameter = 10 “ 

Meter (m) 

A decimeter (dm) «= 01 meter 

A centimeter (cm) = 0 01 “ 

A millimeter (mm) = 0 001 “ 

A micron (/m) « 0 000001 “ 


TABLE OF SQUARE MEASURE 

A square mvnameter = 100,000,000 square meters 

“ kilometer (km^) = 1,000,000 “ 

“ hektometer or hektare =» 10,000 ** 

*' dekameter or are (a) s 100 •• 

Square meter (m*) 

A square decimeter (dm*) == 0 01 of a square meter 

“ centimeter (cm*) * 0 0001 “ 

“ millimeter (mm*) « 0 000001 “ 


TABLE OF CUBIC MEASURE 

A cubic mvnameter = 10^* cubic meters 

“ kilometer = 10* “ 

“ hektometer « 1,000,000 ** 

“ dekameter » 1,000 “ 

Cubic meter (m*) 

A cubic decimeter (dm*) «0 001 of a cubic meter 

“ centimeter (cm*) -«0 000001 ** 

** millimeter (mm^ «0 000000001 ** 


A cubic meter is also called a stere, a unit 
used in measuring wood. 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS 

A metnc ton (t) - 1,000,000 grams - 1,000 kilograms 

A qmntal (q) - 100,000 “ - 100 

A myriagram « 10,000 " ■■ 10 *' 

A kilogram (kg) as 1,0(X) “ 

A hektogram « 100 

A dekagram = 10 *' 

Gram (g) 

A decigram (dg) ~ 0 1 gram 

A centigram (eg) = 0 01 “ 

A milligram (mg) * 0 001 '* 

A mikrogram (>) =0 000001 “ 


A metric or international carat, used in weigh- 
ing diamonds, is 200 milligrams, and this inter- 
national unit was adopted in the United States 
in 1913 


TABLE OF CAPACrrr 

A hektohter (hi) = 100 liters 
A dekaliter (dkl) = 10 “ 

Liter (1) 

A deciliter (dl) =01 liter 

A centiliter (cl) = 0 01 " 

A milliliter (ml) = 0 001 “ 

A mil^^iter (A) = 0 000001 “ 


APIROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS 

A meter = 39 37 inches = ZH feet 

A kilometer = ^ of a mile 
A liter = 1 United States hquid quart 1 

A kilogram = 2\f, pounds avoirdupois . J 

A gram = 15 ^ grains 

A hectare = acres 

A square meter = 10^ square feet 


MORE NEARLY ACCURATE EQUIVALENTS 


LENGTH 



Inches 

Feet 

Yards 

Path’s 

Miles 

Millimeter 

Centimeter 

Decimeter 

Meter 

Kilometer 

0 03937 
0 39370 
3 93700 
39 37000 
39370 00000 

0 003 
0 033 
0 328 
3 281 
3280 833 

0 001 
0 011 

0 109 

1 093 
1093 611 

0 005 
0 055 
0 547 
546 817 

0 621 


CAPACITY 



Cubic 

in 

Cubic 

ft 

Dry 

quarts 

u s 

gallons 

U. S. 
bush. 

Milliliter 

Centiliter 

Decihter 

Liter 

Hektohter 

0 06103 

0 61025 

6 10250 
610250 
6102 5000 

0 003 

0 035 

3 531 

0 001 

0 009 

0 091 
0908 
90 810^ 

0 003 

0 0264 

0 26418 
26 4176 

0 003 

0 028 - 
2 83774 


MASS 



Grains 

Troy oz 

Avoir lb. 

Gram 

15 432 36 

0 032 

0 002 

Kilogram 

15432 356 

32 1501 

2 205 


SQUARE MEASURE 



Square feet 

Sq yards 

Acres 

Centare . . . 

10 76387 

1 196 


Are 

1076 38 

119 599 

0 025 

Hektare 

107,638 7 

11,959.85 

2.471 
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TABLE FOR REDUCING FROM ONE SYSTEM TO THE OTHER 

(The figures m heavier t 3 rpe represent either of the two 
oolumns beside them, as the case may be, vis , with hektares 
and acres m the first set of columns, 1 acre = 0 405 hektare, 
and vice versa 1 hektare » 2 471 acres, and so on ) 


Meter 


Yard 

Kilogr 


Lb 

avoir 

Liter 


u s. 

galls. 

0 914 

1 

1 094 

0 454 

1 

2 20 

3 785 

1 

0 264 

1 829 

S 

2 187 

0 907 

8 

4 41 

7 571 

8 

0 528 

2 743 

s 

3 281 

1 3bl 

3 

6 61 

11 356 


0 793 

3 658 

4 

4 374 

1 814 

4 

8 82 

15 141 

4 

1 057 

4 572 

5 

5 465 

2 268 

0 

11 02 

18 927 

0 

1 321 

5 486 

6 

6 562 

2 722 


13 23 

22 712 

6 

1 .585 

6 401 

7 

7 655 

3 175 

7 

15 43 

26 497 

7 

1 849 

7 315 

8 

8 749 

3 629 

8 

17 64 

30 283 

8 

2 113 

8 230 

9 

9 843 

4 082 


19 84 

34 068 

9 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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7 
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7 
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8 
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8 
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8 
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9 
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14 484 

9 

5 .592 

2.3 309 

9 

3 475 

4 047 

10 

21 710 

16 093 

10 

6 214 

25 899 

10 
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The advanta^rea of the metric system over the 
Enfrlish-Amcrican system are numerous Al- 
though, in both systems, the standard units of 
volume, capacity, and weight are directly con- 
nected with the standard unit of measure, the 
relation in the metric system is far more simple. 
Thus, in the usual system one United States 
liquid quart has a volume of 57% cubic inches, 
while in the metric system one liter has the vol- 
ume of one cubic decimeter, in the English sys- 
tem the pound has the weight of about 0 0156 
of a culnc foot of water at the standard temper- 
ature, while in the metric system one gram has 
the weight of one cubic centimeter. Although 
the names used in the metric system are gen- 
erally longer than the names used in the Eng- 
lish-Amencan system, the nomenclature of the 
former has several advantages Thus, the pre- 
fixes deci, centi, milli, deka, hekto, kilo have in 
point of derivation a numerical significance 
and have other applications in the language, 
while the names inch, foot, yard, rod, and mile 
are devoid of numerical significance and are dis- 
tinctive in their use But the greatest advan- 
tage of all results from the use of a uniform 
scale of relation. In the English- American sys- 
tem seldom do more than two units in succession 
have the same scale Thus, in the metric system, 
10 centimeters = 1 decimeter, 10 decimeters = 1 
meter, . . . , the ratio being ah\ays 10, while 
in the English system, 12 inches = 1 foot, 3 
feet = 1 yard, yards = 1 rod, . . . , the ratio 
changing between every pair of units The 
French Commission of 1790 reported in favor of 
the decimal scale for reasons of expediency, al- 
though admitting that the uniform scale of 12 
possessed many advantages. 

The metric system was once thought to be 
superior to all other systems of weights and 
measures in being founded on an invariable 
magnitude, one ten-millionth of a terrestrial 
quadrant. But science dispelled this illusion by 
lowing that this magnitude is not a constant 
and that the distance originally taken as the 


basis of the meter was inaccurately measured. 
The unit distance is now defined as equivalent 
to the distance between terminal lines on the 
international prototype meter, a bar of platinum 
indium at the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures near Sevres and measured when 
at the temperature of melting ice (0® C ). 
Through the researches of Professor A. A Michel- 
son (qv ) its length is now known in the terms 
of the wave len^h of light, thus making the 
standard distance replaceable and independent 
of the prototype standard 

In 1S40 tlie French government coneened the 
idea of exchanging sets of the metric units for 
sets of the units of other nations in order to 
piomote an interna tionnl inteiest in the metric 
8\stem The international expositions at Lon- 
don (1851) and at Pans (1855) were, on account 
of the immense variety and confusion of metrical 
units, the first practical demonstrations of the 
need of a universal decimal system of weights 
and measures At the Pans Exposition of 1867 
a committee, icpresenting several diflerent na- 
tions, was appointed to consider the question of 
11 inform ity, and was called the Committee of 
Weights, Measures, and ISToneys Mathieii w^as 
the president of this commission 'The com- 
mittee recommended instruction in the metric 
syst€‘m in the public schools and its use in gov- 
ernmental departments and in scientific publica- 
tions The Geodetic Association, which met at 
Berlin in 1867, was also repi esentative of se\eial 
nations, and llke^Mse favored the general adop- 
tion of the metric system In the year 1869 a 
committee of the Academy of Sciences at Pans 
and one of the St Petersburg Academy recom- 
mended the convocation of an international com- 
mission, which should consider the means of pro- 
viding all nations N\ith sets of standard metric 
units Such a commission was invited by the 
French government, and assembled at Paris in 
1870 Twenty-four countries responded by send- 
ing delegates, Jose])h Henry and Julius E IIiU- 
gard representing the United States lliis body 
was divided into committees, the most active one 
being the Flench section, during the lIlfer^al of 
suspended opeiations during the Franto-Priis- 
sian War. Tins committee delibeiated and con- 
sulted for the purpose of devising means for 
copjung the standards jnc'^erved in the archives. 
Some of the questions which concerned tlie com- 
mittee were the composition of the metal to be 
used in constructing the new unit of length, the 
most desiiable form of cross section, ways of ex- 
pressing the length, as the distance betw'een the 
ends, or between two fine lines made on the bar, 
means of comparing the new unit with the stand- 
ard of the Archives, means for determining its 
variation due to changes in temperature, and 
other considerations. The International Com- 
mittee reassembled in 1872 and it w’as duly pro- 
posed that an international bureau of weights 
and measures be located at Paiis, the definite 
conception of the International Bureau being 
later decided upon at the diplomatic conference 
of 1875 At the second meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission in 1872 it was decided to 
make the standard meter and the standard kilo- 
gram of the Archives the actual bases for the 
new standards In order to give the work of 
the commission the character of an international 
act, its members so far being simply citizens of 
their respective countries, the French govern- 
ment invited plenipotentiaries and delegates 
from all the nations interested. Representatives 
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constitute the Diplomatic Conference of the 
Meter. E. B Washburne acted as plenipoten- 
tiary and H Vignaud as delegate for the United 
States The Observatory of the International 
Bureau, decided upon by this conference, was com- 
pleted in 1878 It stands at the entrance of 
the park of St Cloud, near Sevres, on a reserva- 
tion presented by the French government The 
management of the Bureau reposes in the Inter- 
national Committee under the authority of the 
General Conference. In the Observatory are 
kept the instruments used in the determination 
of the international standards, the chief of 
winch aie the comparators, balances, and ther- 
mometers. The extent of the demands upon this 
Bureau may be inferred from the fact that, by 
191.3, 2.) different countries had formally sanc- 
tioned the national prototype standards r'eceived 
from the International Bureau and known in 
terms of the international prototype. The 
meters are highly polished metal bars made of 
an alloy of platinum and indium, and the kilo- 
grams aie cylinders of the same material 

Bibliography. For an outline history of the 
motiic s\steni, with its present status, its equiv- 
alents, and paiticularly for a full bibliography 
bearing on its development, consult Hallock and 

ade, Krolvtion of Weights and Measures and 
the Meltir Hifstem (New York, 1006) , a com- 
pl(*te history in wrhich the founding of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures is 
discussed is Bigourdan, Le systeme m4tr\que des 
potds et matures (Pans, 1901); an excellent 
vork in small compass is Ch Ed Guillaume, 
I mtds ct Etalons (ib, 1893) ; as is also his La 
Com cntion du mHre ct le Bureau International 
des Poids ct Mesures (ib, 1902) ; id , Les rdeents 
proqres du Systeme MetrujuCf various reports, 
notably those ^f 1907 and 1913 (ib., 1907-13), 
also Fonvielle, Le mbtre international d^fimtif 
(I*aris, 1875) , Barnard, Metric System (3d ed , 
Boston, 1879) , Potts, Elementary Arithmetic 
(London, 1886) ; Bassot, School of Mines Quar- 
terly (New’ York, 1901), and various publica- 
tions of the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measuies and the ITnited States Bureau of 
Standards (Washington), ])articulaily for et^uiva- 
lents Circular A o. 47 (Washington, 1914). In 
opposition to the introduction of the Metric Sys- 
tem into the United States and Great Britain 
much has been wiitten, among which might be 
mentioned Halsey and Dale, The Metric Fallacy 
(New York, 1903), and various papers in the 
Transactions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers (ib., annually). See Weights 
AND Meast'res 

METRONOME (from Gk. pirpov, metron, 
measure + v6fios, nomos, law). A small ma- 
chine for indicating the correct time or speed at 
which a musical composition should be played. 
It was invented in 1816, and consists of a 
pendulum, actuated by clockwork, w’hich swings 
in front of a graduated scale To the upper part 
of the pendulum-rod is attached a movable 
weight w’hich can be set at any figure indicated 
by the scale. The figure 60 means that when the 
w’eight IS set there the pendulum swdngs 60 
times a minute. Thus it beats exact seconds. 
When set at 120 it beats half seconds. The 
metronome indication appears always at the be- 
ginning of a composition. M. M. (Mdlzel’s met- 
ronome, from its reputed inventor, Mfilzel) 
J = 80 means that the tempo must be taken so 
that 80 half notes fill the space of one minute 


of each composition. A work written as allegro 
in common time might be indicated : M M. J = 
100; allegro in alia breve: M. M. ^ = 100; 
adagio in | : M. M. = 66 ; scherzo (^esto | ) : 
M. M. J. = 120. By means of the metronome 
the composer is enabled to give the minut- 
est directions in respect to the tempo, for the 
old terms allegro, andante, presto, etc., can 
only serve as approximate indications, leaving 
much to the temperament of the individual per- 
former The metronome is of the greatest value 
and is much used to-day in training beginners 
to play strictly in time 

METBOP^OLIS. A city and the county 
seat of Massac Co., 111., 38 miles by river east 
by north of Cairo, on the Ohio River and on the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy railroads (Map* Illinois, G 11) It is 
built on a high bluff which slopes gradually 
'tow’ards the river. A fine railroad bridge has been 
erected recently at this point There are three 
city parks, a Carnegie library, hospital, the 
beautiful Fort Massac State Park, sanatorium, 
and fine Odd Fellow’s* Temple, couithouse, music 
hall, and city hall buildings There are pot- 
teries, saw and planing mills, flour mills, veneer, 
box, stave, heading, spoke, automobile parts, and 
basket factories, a fluorspar separating and re- 
fining plant, tie-treating plant, bottling works, 
and large lumber interests Tliere are extensive 
deposits of potters’ clay in the vicinity The 
government is administered by a mayor, elected 
e\ery tw’o years, and a unicameral council The 
city owns and operates the water works and 
electric-light plant Metropolis is built on the 
site of old Fort Massac, w^hich w’as settled about 
1700 by French and Indians, but w’as not per- 
manently inhabited until 1838, five years later 
it was incorporated Pop, 1900, 4069; 1910, 
46.55 

MET^BOPOL^TAN (Lat. metropolitan us, 
MGk. fnjrpovoXlres, metropohtes, from p.yTp6ico- 
Xis, m^tropolts, a capital city, from iiyryip, met^r, 
mother -|- 7r6\ts, polls, city). An ecclesiastical 
title, in modern times practically equivalent to 
archbishop (qv ) It arose from the early cus- 
tom of giving precedence to the bishop of the 
chief city or metropolis of a province In some 
of the English colonies where the title of arch- 
bishop IB not used by the Anglican church, that 
of metropolitan is applied to the chief bishop of 
a province For the prerogatives of metropoli- 
tans in canon law, consult Owen, Institutes of 
Canon Law (London, 1884) 

METBOPOLITAE MUSEUM OF ABT. 
The principal art museum of New York and the 
largest and most important in the United States 
At a public meeting held Nov. 23, 1869, a com- 
mittee of 50 was appointed to organize the 
project and raise an endowment of $250,000. On 
Jan. 31, 1870, the first trustees and officers were 
elected with John Taylor Johnson as president. 
A charter was secured on April 13 of the same 
year. On April 5, 1871, a legislature, dominated 
by William H Tweed, appropriated $500,000 for 
a building in Central Park and defined the re- 
lation of the museum to the city. The earliest 
home of the museum (1871-73) was the Dod- 
worth building, 681 Fifth Avenue, then the 
Douglas mansion, until the completion of the 
building in Central Park in 1879. The central 
portion of the Fifth Avenue front, after the de- 
signs of Richard Morris Hunt, was completed 
in 1902 at the cost of $1,200,000 to the city In 
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1904 a further appropriation of $1,250,000 was 
made for the north part of the Fifth Avenue 
front, after the designs of McKim, Mead, and 
White. Further extensions were made under the 
law of 1907, authorizing the expenditure of 
$750,000 a year for ten yeais The new buildings 
are of classical design in light gray stone, and 
their total cost when completed is estimated at 
$20,000,000. The museum is governed by a board 
of trustees, selected from certain of its fellows. 
The corporation is composed of fellows and mem- 
bers of various degrees, according to the amount 
of their yearly contribution, the total member- 
ship for 1914 being 3169 It is administered 
by a regular staff, composed of a director, secre- 
tary, treasurer, curators of the different depart- 
ments and their assistants, and the librarian 
with staff The cost of its administration in 
1914 was $461,555 39, to which the city con- 
tributed its yearly quota of $200,000 The long 
administration of General di Cesnola (q.v ), as 
director (1879-1904), was conservative in char- 
acter, but with the presidency of J. Pierpont 
Morgan (qv.) (1904-13), a broad policy of 

expansion and popularization of the museum’s 
activities began. 

The art treasures of the museum, which are 
classified in different departments, form, with the 
loans exhibited, a collection of the first rank. 
The department of paintings is especially rich 
in Flemish, Dutch, Old English, Fieiich, and 
American masters Its nucleus, a collection, 
chiefly of Dutch and Flemish masters, was ac- 
quired in 1871 for $116,180 27 It was enriched 
by the Catherine Lori Hard Wolfe Collection be- 
quest of modern European paintings, with an 
endowment of $200,000 for further purchases, 
the small but exceedingly valuable collections of 
old masters donated by Henry G Marquand, 
second president of the museum, the Vanderbilt 
loan of 135 paintings of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, chiefly French (Barbizon) mas- 
ters, made in 1902 but indefinitely renewed, the 
Hearn collection (1905), rich in American 
pictures, with funds aggregating $250,000 for 
further purchases of American paintings; the 
Altman collection (see below) ; and the pictures 
bequeathed in 1915 by Mrs Morris K Jesup, 
with $50,000 for maintenance and $150,000 for 
the encouragement of American painting. 

The most important feature of the depart- 
ment of classical art is the Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote antiquities, the largest and most im- 
[lortant of its kind in the world, purchased in 
1874 for the nominal sum of $60,000. Among 
the other treasures of this department is an 
Etruscan hronze chariot of the sixth century 
B c ; many Greek and Roman marbles and 
bronzes, including a remarkable statue of an 
Imperial prince of the Julio-Claudian family, a 
Greek work of the first century a.i)., purchased 
in 1915; excellent collections of Greek terra cot- 
tas, vases, and ancient glass; and a splendid 
collection of Rodin’s sculptures, donated chiefly 
by Thomas F. Ryan The department includes 
also an important representative collection of 
Chinese paintings. The department of Egyptian 
antiquities, organized in 1906, has conducted 
many excavations at Lisht, Kharga, and Thebes, 
the results of which form a representative col- 
lection, especially rich in the art of the Middle 
Kingdom. The department of decorative arts, 
founded in 1910, is housed in a wing built 
especially for the purpose, in rooms chronologi- 
cally arranged, with the remarkable Hoentschel 


collection, donated and in pari loaned by J. P. 
Morgan as its nucleus It includes fine examples 
of sculpture, particularly of the French Gothic 
and the Italian Renaissance periods. The de- 
partment of arms and armor was made one 
of the most important in the world by the ac- 
quisition of the William H. Riggs' collection of 
mediaeval armor in 1914. The library, which oc- 
cupies a wing especially built for this purpose, 
IS one of the best art libraries in the United 
States, and contains 30,000 volumes and nearly 
40,000 photographs and other reproductions, in- 
cluding 600 Japanese prints. 

Besides the above, the museum has received 
other important legacies, including the John 
Crosby Brown collection of musical instruments 
in 1899; the Jacob H. Rogers bequest of about 
$7,000,000 in 1901, for the purchase of art ob- 
jects and books; the Heber Bishop collection of 
jade in 1902; an unconditional beejuest of $1,- 

000. 000 by Francis L Leland in 1912, the Ben- 
jamin J Altman (qv ) collection, small, exceed- 
ingly good in quality, and especially lich in 
Dutch paintings, Italian sculpture, and Chinese 
porcelains. The museum also possi^ssos an im- 
portant collection of plaster casts of architec- 
tural and sculptural subjects The museum or- 
ganizes temporary exhibitions of importance, 
such as the Hudson-Fulton Memorial Exhibition 
of Dutch painting and early Amciican art in 
1909. It cooperates with the universities and 
public schools, offers lectures, and seeks in every 
way to promote the diffusion of art Aftei 
Mr Morgan’s death, Robert W. De Forest ( <1 v ) 
was elected president. The directors since Gen- 
eral di Cesnola have been Sir Caspar l^irdon 
Clarke (1905-10) and Edward Robinson (1910- 

) (qqv ). Consult W E. Howe, A Uifttory 
of the Metropohtan Museum (New York, 1913) , 
the monthly Bulletin , and the vai lous catalogues 
and handbooks of the different departments and 
collections published by the museum 

METBOBBHAGIA. See Mfxrtritation. 

METSU, mPt'su, or METZU, Gabrtfx 
(c 1630-67) A leading Dutch genre painter He 
was born in Leyden in 1630, or possildy 1629, 
and IS thought to have been a pupil of Gerard 
Don, In 1048 he had acquired suflicient re])uta- 
tion to become one of the first members of the 
Painters’ Guild of his native place, and between 
1654 and 1657 he removed to Amsterd.im, where 
he died in October, 1667. He painted scenes from 
the life of the burgher classes, although occa- 
sionally, in his market scenes and kitchen maids, 
he deals with humbler life He also occasionally 
treated mythological and religious subjects, but 
with less success In refinement of drawing and 
grace of expression he ranks among the best of 
the Dutch school. His pictures are character- 
ized by smooth and polished technique, delicate 
treatment, and picturesque composition , they 
rarely contain more than three figures and have 
none of the boisterous action of Jan »Steen , but 
the heads are animated and express cheerfulness 
and good humor; the color is clear and har- 
monious, with a tendency to coolness in his later 
work. Though often reminding us of one or 
another of his great contemporaries, Metsu’s 
style always remained distinctly individual His 
principal paintings include* “The Lady at the 
Harpsichord,” in the Petit Palais, Pans, “TTie 
Music Lesson” and “Amsterdam Market,” in the 

1. ^uvre; “Music Lovers” and “The Mother with 
the Sick Child,” in the Stiengracht collection at 
The league; “llie Duet,” in the National Gallery, 
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London; “The Sleeping Sportsman,” in the Wal- 
lace collection, London ; “The Music Lesson” 
( 1659) and “A Visit to the Nursery,” both in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; “Feast of the 
King of Beans,” in which there is a touch of Jan 
Steen's humor, in the Pinakothek at Munich; 
“Old Poultry Peddler” (1662) and the “Young 
Woman Selling Poultry,” both in the Dresden 
Gallery; “The Hay Barn,” in the Johnson collec- 
tion, Philadelphia Consult: Masters tn Art, 
vol. vii (Boston, 1906), containing an exhaustive 
bibliography; Hofstede de Groot, Catalogue of 
Dutch Painters, vol. 1 (London, 1908) ; Wilhelm 
Bode, Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting (ib., 1909). 

METSYS, Quixten. See Matsys, Quinten. 

METTEBrNICH, met'ter-niK, Clemens Wen- 
zel Nepomuk Lotiiar, Prince (1773-1859). 
An Austrian statesman He was born at Co- 
blenz, May 15, 1773, being the son of Franz 
Georg Karl, Count von Metternich, an Austrian 
diplomat and an associate of Kaunitz. Young 
Metternich was educated at the University of 
Strassburg, and afterward studied ^aw at Mainz 
and traveled in England In 1795 he married 
the granddaughter of Kaunitz, by whom he ac- 
quired large estates. His diplomatic career com- 
menced at the Congress of Kastadt (1797-99), 
which he attended as representative of the 
Westphalian lordly houses In 1801 he became 
Austrian Ambassador at Dresden, and tw^o years 
later w^as appointed Ambassador to the Prussian 
court, where he negotiated the treaty of alliance 
between Austria, Prussia, and Bussia against 
France in 1805. In 1806 he went as Ambassador 
to Pans In 1809 he succeeded Count Stadion 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, concluded the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn with France, and was in- 
strumental in bringing about the marriage of 
the Aichduchess Maria Louisa to Napoleon He 
guided the course of Austria amid the difficulties 
of 1812-13. He maintained at first a temporizing 
policy and a scheme of armed mediation by 
Austria, but the arrogance of Napoleon’s de- 
mands and the personal humiliations to which 
he w^as subjected at his famous interview wuth 
the French Emperor in Dresden in June, 1813, 
led him to resolve upon the declaration of war 
by Austria against France, and he subsequently 
conducted wuth great ability the negotiations 
wdiich ended in the completion of the Quadruple 
Alliance He w^as afterw^ard employed in almost 
all the chief diplomatic affairs of that eventful 
time. With little concern for the cause of Ger- 
man nationality, which animated so largely the 
Prussians during the War of Liberation, ' Met- 
ternich during the last two years of Napoleon’s 
pow’er pursued a policy aiming at the advance- 
ment solely of Austrian interests. Fearing lest 
the defeat of France should raise up powerful 
rivals ior Austria in Kussia and Prussia, he 
exerted himself to preserve for France its an- 
cient boundaries, pursuing that end ostensibly 
in order to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe With masterly diplomacy he succeeded 
in imposing his policy on the allies, represented 
Austria in the Congress of Chd,tillon in February 
and March, 1814, and participated in the de- 
liberations leading to the Treaty of Paris. In 
June he visited England and formed a new 
Quadruple Alliance for the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. As presiding officer of the 
Congress of Vienna he exercised a preponder- 
ating influence on the deliberations of that body, 
and succeeded in gaining for Austria a dominant 
Vol. XV.-~34 


position among the Powers of Europe, with hei 
interests supreme in Germany and Italy. After 
the Congress of Vienna he became the leading 
statesman of Europe, and the period 1815-48 is 
sometimes called the “Age of Metternich.” He 
was the inspiring genius of the reactionary 
policy of the Restoration period. Crafty and 
cynical, having no sympathy with the aspirations 
of the people, his sch^es were all directed to 
restoring the old order as far as possible. In 
1821 he was made Austrian Chancellor. With 
his customary astuteness he made use of the 
Holy Alliance ( q.v ) , organized by Alexander of 
Russia to further the cause of Christian peace, 
as an instrument for the repression of all liberal 
or national movements Under his inspiration 
congresses wrere held at Karlsbad ( 1819 ) , Troppau 
(1820), Laibach (1821), and Verona (1822), at 
which action was taken against the Burs<^cn- 
schaft and the freedom of the press in Germany, 
the national movement in Italy, and the struggle 
for constitutionalism in Spam. He consistently 
opposed the Greek movement for independence, 
but there Russia refused to follow him With 
time his influence over the French and Russian 
courts disappeared, but in Germany and Italy 
the reactionary policy of Metternich remained 
unabated until 1848. The revolutionary move- 
ment of that year, however, breaking forth with 
sudden violence, ended Metternich’s system and 
caused the aged minister to flee from Austria 
(March, 1848) and to seek refuge in England 
and Belgium; nor did he return to Vienna till 
the end of 1851, when he received great marks 
of honor and favor from the Emperor; but, al- 
though sometimes consulted, he was never again 
asked to undertake the cares of office He died 
at Vienna, Jime 11, 1859 His writings, under 
the title Aus Mettemichs nachgelassenen Pa- 
pieren, were published by his son, Pnnee Richard 
(8 vols., Vienna, 1880-84, in English transla- 
tion under the title of Memoirs). 

Bibliography. Albert Sorel, in UEurope et 
la r&colution francaise, gives a good sketch of 
Metternich and his political system Consult 
also w'ritings by Friedrich von Gentz (qv); 
Gross-Hofiinger, Furst Metternich und das oster- 
reichische Staatssystem (Leipzig, 1846) ; Beer, 
“Furst Clemens Metternich,” in Der Neue Plu- 
tarch, vol V (ib, 1877); Wilhelm Oncken, 
Oesterreich und Preussen im Befrciungskriegc 
(2 vols, Berlin, 1876-79); A. Prokcsch-Osten, 
Aus dem Nachlass van Prokesch-Osten (Vienna, 
1881); Malleson, Life of Prince Metternich 
(New York, 1888) ; Mazade, Un chancelier 
d*ancien regime: le regno diplomatique de M. de 
Metternich (Paris, 1889) ; Demelitsch, Metter- 
nich und seine ausioartige Polvtik (Stuttgart, 
1898) ; Cambridge Modem History, vol xi (New 
York, 1909) , G. A. C. Sandeman, Metternich, 
Life and Career (ib., 1911); Oscar Browning, 
History of the Modem World, vol. i (London, 
1912) See Austria-Hungary; Vienna, Con- 
gress OF; CAKI.SBAD DECREES. 

METTEYA. See Maitreya. 

METTBAY, mS'tra^. A great agricultural 
and industrial colony (reformatory) at Mettray. 
near Tours, France, which has for years been 
looked upon as the model of all such institutions, 
It was founded in 1839 by Mettray Demetz and 
Bretigni^res de Courteilles, who had gotten theii 
inspiration from America The object was tc 
keep young boys out of the regular prisons and 
to teach them, in addition to common schoo] 
branches, trades and agriculture. Boys of the 
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better classes who are sent by their parents 
to the school are kept separately in the 
^^maison paternelle” and spend their time in 
study. In 1899 the colony contained 450 boys. 
After the boys leave the institution a supervision 
is maintained over them. See Bulletin de la 
commission p^nitentiaire Internationale (Brus- 
sels and Bern, 1900). 

HETZ, m#ts. A town and first-class fortress 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, capital of the Dis- 
trict of Lorraine, situated at the confluence of 
the Seille with the Moselle, about 11 miles east 
of the French frontier and 66 miles by rail 
south-southwest of Treves (Map Germany, B 
4). It is built partly between the two rivers 
and partly on islands of the Moselle The streets 
bear both German and French names The older 
scKJtion IS irregularly constructed and is ancient 
in appearance In the southwestern portion of 
the town is a splendid esplanade with statues of 
Marshal Ney, Prince Frederick Charles, Emperor 
William 1, and Emperor Frederick (1909), and 
a fine fountain The magnificent Gothic ca- 
thedral, the finest structure in the town, was 
begun in the thirteenth centurv It was con- 
secrated in 1546 and is now being restoied It 
has numerous fine specimens of stained glass 
and is surmounted by a tower 387 feet high 
The church of St Vincent, a fine Gothic struc- 
ture of the thirteenth century, the garrison 
church, and the church of St Constance, with 
frescoes, are also of architectural interest. 
Among the secular buildings may be mentioned 
the palace of lustice, the towm hall, the theatre, 
the barracks, and the Central Railway Station, 
completed in 1908. 

The educational institutions include a Gym- 
nasium, a Realschule, a seminary for priests 
and for teachers, schools of art and music, and 
a military school The municipal library of 
100,050 volumes in 1913 is rich in works relating 
to the history of Metz, and the municipal mu- 
seum contains collections of coins and paintings 
and of antiquities found in the vicinity Metz 
has lost somewhat in industrial importance since 
its occupation by the Germans, the Fiench hav- 
ing w’lthdrawn a large amount of capital The 
cliief manufactured products are leather and 
leather goods, arms, hats, artificial flowers, 
coarse cloth, preserves, etc The trade is chiefly 
in the agricultural products of the surrounding 
country 

The city is regarded as one of the best-fortified 
places in Europe Its fortifications, extending 
along the iMoselle and the Seille, consist of works 
begun by the French and completed by the Ger- 
mans, and of works built entirely by the con- 
querors Some portions of the old fortifications 
have also been retained. Pop, 1890, 60,186; 
1900, 58,424, part of the troops having been 
withdrawn; 1910, 68,598, including the garrison 
of nearly 25,000 men. The civil population is 
almost entirely Roman Catholic 

Metz was known to the Gauls as Divodurum 
and in mediaeval times as Metac. By the Treaty 
of Mersen (870) the city fell to East Franci’a 
(later Germany) and rapidly attained impor- 
tance, so that in the thirteenth century it be- 
came a free Imperial city. It was here that 
Charles IV in 1356 proclaimed the Golden Bull. 
Metz became involved in many conflicts with 
Lorraine, and in the period of the Reformation 
the city was a centre of disturbance. In 1552 
it was handed over to Henry II of France, to- 
gether with Toul and Verdun, by the Protestant 


lords in order to gain French aid against Charles 
V. (See Maurice of Saxony ) The latter be- 
sieged the city in vain, and the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648) confirmed France in possession of 
the city. Metz was henceforth chiefly important 
as a strong fortress, and played a prominent r6le 
in the campaigns of 1814 and 1815 against 
Napoleon and again in the Franco-German War 
As a result of the battles of Colombey-Nouilly, 
Mars-la-Tour, and Gravelotte (see Franco-Ger- 
man War), the German army occupied the city 
on Oct 29, 1870, and the PoAce of Frankfort 
gave Metz to Germany. In the European War 
which broke out in 1914 the German communi- 
cations with ^letz w’cre the objective of seveial 
French offensive movemtmts. it was also at- 
tacked by the allied aerial fleets See War in 
Eitrope. " Consult F. D. H Klipffel, citd 

episcopate et imp^riale (Brussels, 1867), G T. 
Robinson, The Fait of Metz (London, 1871), 
Westphale, (Icschwhte der Fltadt Metz (3 \ols, 
Metz, 1875-78) ; F Du Val des Bois, An pays 
dc Metz (Pans, 1886); Gustave Marchel, La 
France moderne, te drame de Metz (ib, 1890) , 
E F. Biskamp, Das mainzer Domkapitet his znm 
Ansfjany des IS Jahrhnnderts (Marburg, 1909) 

METZINGER, L^:on ( 1 842-1 914) A Fi ench 
geneial, born at Di]6n He graduated from the 
niilitarv school of St Cyr m 1863 From 1898 
to 190.1 he w’^as commander of the Fifteenth 
Army Coips and tlien until his retirement in 
1907 he served as general of division and mem- 
ber of the Superior Council of War Tie le- 
ceived the grand cross of the Legion of Honor 
Duiing his 50 years of service he took part in 
15 campaigns and w’as at the sieges of Mii^ and 
Tananarive To I/Echo de Pans he contributed 
a numlier of articles on tlie reorganization of 
the armv 

MET'ZU. See Metsu 

MEUDON, me'dox'. A towm in the Depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, France, in the southwest- 
ern outskirts of Paris (Map France, N, A 2) 
Its chateau, fitted up by Napoleon for Maria 
Louisa in 1812, w’as almost destroyed during the 
bombardment by the Germans in 1871, it has 
been partly restored. The church contains a 
statue of Rabelais, who w’as cur<5 of Meiidon 
It has an observatorv, a splendid orphan as\ lum, 
founded by the Duchess Gallieia, and a school 
of military aviation The forest near by is a 
favorite lioliday resort. Meudon’s manufactures 
comprise glass, chalk, linen, wrhiting, buttons, 
and ammunition Rodin the sculptor located 
his studio here, and here w^as finished some of 
his most famous work. Pop. (commune), 1901, 
9702; 1911, 12,292. 

HEXTLEN, me'len, Adam Frans van der 
(1632-90) A Flemish battle painter, born at 
Brussels He was a pupil of Peter Snayers, but 
afterward went to France on the invitation of 
Lebrun and wras made Louis XIV’s court painter 
(1666) During the war in Flanders he accom- 
panied the King and painted pictures of the 
battles and sieges in which he was engaged 
These are remarkable for the care bestowed upon 
historical detail and the numerous portraits of 
contemporaries contained in them. There are a 
number of them in the Louvre and at Versailles 
and two in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
He also designed cartoons for the Gobelins. 

HEUMANN, moPmkn, Ernst (1862-1915) 
A German psychologist and educator. He w^as 
privat docent in philosophy at Leipzig (1894), 
associate professor (1897) and professor of 
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psychology and pedagogy at Zurich (1900), pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Konigsborg (1905), at 
Munster (1907), at Halle (1909), at Leipzig 
(1910), and professor of philosophy and ped- 
agogy at the Kolonialinstitut in Hamburg 
(1911). He was early known for his investiga- 
tions in psychology, especially in the fields of 
rhythm and the perception of time, but his 
greatest reputation is as the founder and sys- 
tematizer of modern experimental jiedagogy. 
He became editor of the Zcvtschrift fur expen- 
menteUe Padagogtk, of Padagogische Monogreu- 
phten, and of Die Psycholoffie tn Emzcldarstel- 
lungen and coeditor of the Archie fur die 
gesamte PayeJioloqxc Besides numerous arti- 
cles he wrote. Die Orkonomic und Tcchnik des 
Lernens (1903, 3d ed., 1912, Eng trans , The 
Psychology of Learning, 1J)13) ; Torlesungen zur 
Ewfuhrung in die ( ipcrimcntelle Padagogik 
(2 vols., 1907, vol 111 , 1914), JnteUigenz und 
Wille (1908, 2d ed , 1913), Exnfuhrung in die 
Aesthetik dcr (Jegenwart (1908), System der 
Aesthctik (1914), Abriss der experiment ell en 
Pada goqik (1914). 

MEUNG, moN, Jean de (c.1250-’). A 
Flench ])o(*t, also called Jean Clopinel. He was 
boin at Meung-sur-Loire and died at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth centuiy Not much is 
kiKmn alniut his early life, but it is assumed 
that he studied at the Unixersitv of Pans His 
literary fame rests chiefly on his addition to the 
Homan de la rose (qv ) of Ouillaume de Lorris 
(q\ ) The poem, as Guillaume de Lorris left 
it, conipijsed about 4000 veises dean de ^Meung 
idcled about 1(S,000, of which 12,000 can be 
Suiiid m the autliors of whom he w’as especially 
fond — not*ibly *2000 friuii Ovid alone Ostensibly 
(ontiniiing the allegory of his piedecessor, who 
intended to make it a poem of chnalry, Jean de 
!Meung in reality introduced quite a different 
spirit and made the allegory a mere cloak for 
telling stories and indulging in political and 
moral satire At the recjiie^^t of King J'hilippe 
he translated the Consolatio of Boethius into 
prose and verse Towards the end of his life he 
wrote his Testament, in which, although praising 
sincere piety, he pours bitter sarcasm on monks 
Gonsiilt Pans, “.lean de Meung,"’ in the IIis- 
toire litteraire de la France, \ol xxviii (Pans, 
1S40) , Quidieiat, “Jean de Meung et sa maison 
a Pans,” in the liihhothdque de VEcole des 
Chartres (ib, 1880); l^anglois, Oriqines et 
sources du Homan de la rose (ib., 1890) 

MEUNIEB, ine'nyfl', Constantin ( 1831- 
1905) The foremost among modern Belgian 
sculptors; also a painter of note He was born 
April 12, 1831, at Etterbeek, near Brussels, 
studied sculpture at the Brussels Academy and 
later under Fraikin, and then took up painting 
under Navez He first devoted himself to re- 
ligious and historical 8ub)ects, such as “The 
Burial of a Trappist*’ (Courtrai ^luseum), 
“The Stoning of St Stephen” (Ghent Museum), 
and “The Peasants’ War” (1876, Modern Gal- 
lery, Brussels), wdiich he rendered w*ith almost 
brutal realism From these he turned to the 
study of the workers in the mining and indus- 
trial regions of Belgium, the first fruits of which 
were “The Broken Crucible” (1880) and “The 
Descent of the Miners.” Thereafter his life was 
dedicated to what others have called the “a*sthet- 
ics of w’ork,” interrupted only by a trip to Spain 
in 1882-83 and by his duties as professor of 
painting at the Louvain Academy (1886-94). It 
was above all the monumental plastic qualities 


of the laborer which appealed to him; therefore 
it came about that when past 50 he turned again 
to sculpture and attained in this medium his 
greatest results. His works have been termed 
“hymns to labor ” They are full of lyric power 
and vigorous rhythmic movement; the execution 
IS sincere and forceful, though often neglectful 
of detail Meunier depicts the struggle of man 
with the earth, the tragedy rather more than 
the grandeur and beauty of labor; his art is 
deep and intensely human. The first of his 
great typical figures of laborers w’^erc “The Ham- 
merman” (1884) and “Puddler Resting” (1885) 
Other celebrated ones are “The Dock Hand” 
(Luxembourg), “The Sower” (Botanical Gar- 
den, Brussels), and “The Mine Girl” The 
statuette “Old Mine Horse,” the group “Mine 
Damp” (Brussels Gallery), the equestiian group 
“At the Watering Place” (Square Ambiorix, 
Brussels), the relief “Puddlers” (Luxembourg), 
and the monument to Father Damien, at Lou- 
vain, are also fine examples of his w’ork. On 
the deatli of his tw’o sons he had returned for a 
time to religious subiects, producing the “Prodi- 
gal Son” (1895. Berlin Gallery), “Ecce Homo,” 
and “Pieti ” His crowding achievement, how- 
ever, is the splendid unfinished “Monument to 
Labor,” purchased by the state for the Brussels 
Gallery Four reliefs, entitled “Industry,” “The 
Harvest,” “The Port.” and “The Mine,” are in- 
serted in the sides, the whole is surmounted by 
the figure “The Sower”, and other figures are 
about the base Exhibitions of Meiinier's works 
have been frequently held throughout Europe, 
and in 1913-14 in America Meunier died April 
4, 1905, at Brussels, where he had lived since 
leaving Louvain in 1894 Consult* Camille 
Lemonnier, Constantin Meunier, sculpt eur et 
peintre (Pans, 1904) , Walthcr Gensel, Constat 
tin Meunier (Bielefeld, 1905) . Christian Brin- 
ton. Catalogue of the American exhibition (New 
York, 1914) ; W O Partridge, “Meunier the 
Belgian Sculptor,” in Homiletic Review, vol 
Ixviii (lb, 1914) 

MEUNIEB, (Etienne) Stanislas (1843- 
). A French geologist, born in Paris and 
educated there in the Faculty of Sciences. He 
became a doctor of science in 1809, was made 
laureate of the Academy of Sciences in 1878, and 
in 1892 was appointed professor of geology at 
the National Museum of Natural History * He 
was created a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
and ser\ed as vice president of the Geoloerical 
Society of France. His writings include* Etude 
descriptive sur les meteorites (1867) ; Lithologic 
terrestie et eomparde (1870) , Le ciel gMogique 
(1871) ; Giologie des environs de Pans (1875; 
new r€»v ed , 1912) Les causes aetuelles en 
gMogic (1879); Excursions geologtqucs a tra^ 
vers la France (1882), MH^ontes (1884); 
GMogic region al e de France (1889); La geologic 
comparee (1895); Xos terrains: g4ologie popu- 
lairc (1898). La geologic q4n4rale (1903); La 
geologic exp4nmentale (1904); Catalogue de la 
collection de gdologie eaepdrvmentale du museum 
(1907) ; Les convulsions de V4corce tenestre 
(1910) 

MEUBIGE, me'rfis', Fbancois Paul (1820- 
1905) A French dramatist, born in Paris and 
educated at the College Charlemagne In 1842 
he prepared a version of Falstaff for the Od6on 
with Vacquerie, presented at the same theatre 
in 1843. With the same collaborator he pro- 
duced Le capitaine Paroles and an imitation of 
Antigone (1844), and he assisted Dumas in a 
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metrical translation of Hamlet, which was given 
at the Th^&tre Historique in 1847. The follow- 
ing year he became chief editor of Victor Hugo’s 
L'Ev&nement, to whose cause Meurice was so 
devoted that he suffered nine months’ imprison- 
ment (1851), but in 1869 he aided in starting a 
new journal with the same motive, Le Rappel, 
and he was intrusted by Hugo himself with the 
publication of his complete works ( 46 vols., 
1880-85). Meurice dramatized several of them, 
as well as a number of George Sand's novels, 
and his other plays include: Benvenuto Celltni 
(1852; new ed., 1891), Schamyl (1854); 
L’Avocat dee pauvres (1856) ; Fanfan la tuhpe 
(1858) ; La vie nouveUe (1867) ; Cadto (1868) ; 
an adaptation of the Midsummer NtghVs Dream 
(1886); Struens^c (1898), crowned by the 
Academy. Meurice also wrote romances, such 
as La famtUe Auhry ( 1854), C^sara (1869), and 
Le songe de V amour (1869). 

MEUBSIUS, mer^si-us (Van Meubs), Jo- 
hannes ( 1579-1639 ) . A Dutch classical scholar 
and historian, born at Loosduinen, near The 
Hague. At the age of 16 he finished a com- 
mentary on the Cassandra of Lycophron. He 
traveled much and in 1610 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek and history at Leyden. Later 
the political disturbances in his country and the 
execution of Jan Barnevcldt, to whose sons he 
had once been tutor, exposed him to considerable 
persecution and cost him the high fa\or which 
he had once enjoyed. Hence he left Holland and 
in 1625 accepted a position at the Academy of 
Soro in Denmark, where he spent the remainder 
of his life His published works include many 
editions of Greek authors, Lycophron, Apollo- 
nius Dyscolos, Philostratus, Procopius, and 
others. His numerous treatises on Greek litera- 
ture are mostly reprinted in J F. Gronovms* 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Orcpcarum His Olos~ 
sarium Orceco-Barharum (1614) and At hence 
Batavee ( 1625 ) also deserve mention His com- 
plete works were edited in 12 volumes by Lami 
(Florence, 1741-63). Consult Van der Aa, Bi- 
ographisch Woordenhoek der Nederlanden (Am- 
sterdam, 1869), and J. E Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship^ vol li (Cambridge, 1908). 

MEURTHE-ET-MOSELLE, mert'-fi,-m5'z6l'. 
A frontier department in the northeast of 
France, part of the old Province of Lorraine, 
and composed of the remnants of the depart- 
ments of Meurthe and Moselle which remained 
to France after the Treaty of Frankfort, 1871 
(Map: France, N, M 4). Area, 2039 square 
miles. Pop., 1911, 564,730. It is named from 
the principal rivers which traverse the depart- 
ment The surface is diversified and picturesque, 
the east border being marked by the wooded 
A'osges Mountains, which attain a maximum 
altitude of 2041 feet. Iron, copper, lead, rock 
salt, gypsum, and building stone are the chief 
mineral products, and the fertile soil yields 
abundant crops of cereals, hops, tobacco, beet- 
root, and a variety of fruits. There are manu- 
factures of steel, iron, railway materials, hats, 
soap, matches, textiles, pottery, glass, paper, 
chemicals, wine, and beer. Capital, Nancy. 
Chief towns, Lun6ville, Toul, and Longwy The 
Department of Meurthe-et-Moselle was the 
scene of almost continuous fighting during the 
European War which began in 1914. See Wab 
IN Europe. 

MEUSE, mez. A frontier department in the 
northeast of France, part of the ancient Prov- 
ince of Lorraine, bordered on the north by Bel- 


gium (Map: France, N., L 4). Area, 2409 
square miles. Pop., 1911, 277,955 It is tra'.'- 
ersed from southeast to northwest by the vallej 
of the Meuse, flanked by the wooded Argonne 
hills and the COtes de Meuse, also the rivers 
Orne and Chiers. The entire department is a 
highland, well forested, with fertile valleys 
producing wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, and 
hemp; grapes are grown for wine, and the beet- 
root for sugar. It has minor manufactures of 
iron and steel instruments, textiles, lumber, 
leather, glass, and paper. Meuse was the scene 
of heavy fighting during the European War, 
which began in 1914 (see Wab in Europe). 
Capital, Bar-le-Duc 

MEUSE, mez, or MAAS, mhs. One of the 
principal rivers of western Europe It rises on 
the Plateau of Langres in the Department of 
Haute-Maine, northeast France, and flows at 
first north through a narrow, winding valley 
with high and steep sides, sometimes becoming 
canon-like with rocky cliffs, and through the 
wild forest region of Ardennes (Map* France, N , 
L 4). It then flows northeast through Belgium 
into Holland, the land becoming gradually lower, 
changing through the heath lands of north Bel- 
gium to the extensive peat bogs known as De 
Peel in southeast Holland Finally the river 
turns westward, joins the Waal, one of the arms 
of the Rhine, opposite Guikiim, and empties into 
the North Sea through the great delta common 
to the two rivers, a large, compound estuary 
consisting of broad, sandy, and shallow channels 
inclosing a number of low, flat islands The 
united Meuse and Waal first divide into tvo 
arms, one of which, the TIollaiidsch Diep, flows 
southw’est and, after communicating southwaid 
with the delta of the Scheldt ( q v ) , enters the 
sea through the iiroad Haringvliet Tlie other 
arm flows ivest and again divides into the Old 
and the New Meuse, which, uniting at seveial 
points, flow” parallel to the sea The Old Meuse 
communicates bv side channels w”itli the Hanng- 
vliet, and the New Meuse rc'ceives the Lek, an 
arm of the Rhine The New Meuse, which passes 
Rotterdam, is the main channel for naMgatioii 
The total length of the Meuse is 498 miles and 
it 18 navigable for 355 miles Its upper reaches 
are connected by canal W”ith the Sartne, forming 
the Canal de I’Est, which gives France a water- 
w”ay north and south along the east frontier 
Its principal tributaries are the Sambre from 
the left and the Semoy, Ourthe, and Roer from 
the right It connects w”itli extensive canal sys- 
tems in Belgium and in Holland Above Neuf- 
chflteau, in the Department of Vosges, the riv(*r 
loses itself underground for some mih*s The 
chief cities on its banks are Verdun (the head 
of navigation ) , Sedan, and Cliarleville in France ; 
Namur and Li#ge in Belgium; and Maastriclit, 
Dordrecht, and Rotterdam in Holland The line 
of this valley W”as follow’cd by pait of the Ger- 
man army, the Army of the Meuse, in its in- 
vasion of Belgium and France in 1914. This 
valley is not only the shortest route from Berlin 
to Pans, but also the easiest as far as natural 
conditions are concerned. The region between 
the Meuse and the Moselle was almost com- 
pletely devastated during the struggle between 
the Germans and the allies in 1914. See War 
IN Europe Consult W. M. Davis, “The Seine, 
the Meuse, and the Moselle,” in Geographical 
Essays (Boston, 1909). 

MEW, or Sea Mew. In Great Britain, a 
gull^(q.v.). 
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MEWAB. See Udaipub. 

MEWS, Peter (1619-1706). An Englisli 
bishop and royalist. He was born near Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, and was educated at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford When the Civil War broke out he 
joined the King’s forces in 1642; was promoted 
to captain, was captured at Xaseby, and upon 
his release retired to Holland in 1648. During 
the Protectorate he undertook two different 
missions to Scotland in behalf of the royalists. 
After the Restoration he resumed liis fellowship 
at Oxford, became chaplain to the King, and 
A\as ])resident of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
1607-73, and vice chancellor of the university 
in 1GG9-73 lie was appointed Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in 1672, and was elected Bishop of 
Winchester in 1684 He upheld the opposition 
of the fellows of Magdalen College to James II 
in 1G88, and in 1089 swore allegiance to William 
and Mary 

MEXBOBOT7GH, m^ks^ur-o. A town and 
urban district in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, on the Don, 5 miles northeast of 
Rotherham It has large iron, glass, and pot- 
tery industries The markets are municipal 
pidpertv Pop, 1901, 10.430; 1911, 14,401. 

MEXCALA, nies-ka^la A river of Mexico. 
See Mcscai^ 

MEXIA. A city in Limestone Co., Texas, 
40 miles nortlieast of Waco, on the Houston and 
Texas Central and the Trinity and Brazos Val- 
ley raihoads (Map Texas, D 4). It is in a 
natural-gas and oil region and has oil mills, ice 
plant, cotton mills, and a broom factory. Cot- 
ton, corn, and oats are raised extensively. The 
city contains a city hall and a public library, 
and sliops of the Houston and Texas Central 
System Mexia has adopted the commission 
form of go>ernment Pop., 1900, 2393; 1910, 
2G94 

MEXICAN ABCHiEOLOOY. Among the 
many tribes which occupied Mexico in former 
times SIX may be said to have attained a con- 
sideiable degree of culture The Nahuas. whose 
chief seat at the time of the Spanish Conquest 
w'as in tlie valley of Mexico, had come from the 
north, and their influence extended, by reason 
of conquest and migration, southward as far as 
Costa Rica It is impossible to state the exact 
limits of Nahua remains in Mexico, owing to 
our meagre knowledge of the antiquities of cer- 
tain parts of the country and the confused 
traditions of the migrations of the people The 
Tarascans were settled in w^hat is now' Michoacan, 
the Mixtecs and Zapotecs m Oaxaca, and the 
Huaxtecs, linguistically a branch of the great 
Maya-Quich6 family, in northern Vera Cruz. 
The Totonacs, whose territory lay between that 
of the Huaxtecs and Nahuas, had a distinct cul- 
ture, although undoubtedly influenced by both 
of the former peoples. To the east of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and extending eastward 
over the states of Chiapas, Tabasco, and Yuca- 
tan, and southw'ard through Guatemala to 
northern Honduras, are the remains of the Maya- 
Quich4 family, whose civilization was in many 
respects the most advanced in ancient^ America. 
This region isjpBOgMphically as cultur- 

ally a part of i[^entr^ dA/"«^^^" 

The remains louna in Chihuah«a show an 
ancient culture similar to that which existed in 
the valleys of the Gila and Salt rivers in 
Arizona, but of a slightly higher grade The 
people seem to have reached an intermediate 


Sa? 

stage between the Nahuas on the south and the 
i Pueblo peoples on the north, but nearer the lat- 

- ter than the former. In this region the ruins of 
9 Casas Grandes (q.v.) are the only notewoithy 

- group. The pottery from the vicinity of this 
9 rum is of an advanced type and somewhat re- 
l sembles the ceramics of Arizona and New 
1 Mexico, but it has distinct peculiarities and 
' bears the marks of contact with the people ot 
b the south. In the dense forests of the State of 
. Tamaulipas, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
I ruins have been reported which are related to 
1 the culture of the south, and probably belong to 
i the Huaxtec or Totonac peoples The northein- 
r most great ruin belonging to the high culture of 
1 central Mexico is La Quemada in Zacatecas, an 
f immense structure that has been but little 
i studied. The ceramic art of these and other 
[ neighboring sites is peculiar and represents a 
i number of superimposed styles In Michoacan 

the Tarascan ruins of Tzintzuntzan bear some 
L resemblance to those of La Quemada. This re- 
, gion of the Tarascos has been little explored, 
f The great rums of the Nahuas include Tula, 

- Teotihuacan, Xochicalco, Tepoztlan, Cholula, 
I and Tenochtitlan, now the city of Mexico The 

last named was the capital of the Aztecs, the 
. predominant branch of the Nahuas, at the time 
of the Conquest. It was founded in 1325 and 
, was leveled to the ground by Cortes in 1521. 
I Underground in the city of Mexico are buried a 

- vast number of objects that excavations con- 
i stantly bring to light The famous sacrificial 
9 stone and calendar stone were uncovered in 

1790 bv accident near the site w’here they had 
9 formerly been placed in the ceremonial centre of 
, the Azto capital In the Huaxtecan and Toton- 
L acan districts are the rums of Papantla, Misan- 
1 tla, Centla, Tusapan, and Cempoalla; while in 
, the State of Oaxaca, Monte Alban, the ancient 
capital of the Zapotecs, is one of the most 
9 stupendous rums in Mexico Mitla, in the same 
r district, belongs to a different style and a later 

- period In the Maya region are the remains of 
9 hundreds of cities, the most important of w'hich 
t are Palenque, Naranjo, Piedras Negras, Mench^, 
9 Seibal, Tikal, Labna, Kabah, Uxmal, Chich^n- 
i Itzfi, Quirigua, and Copan. 

5 In the arts the ancient Mexicans show a sur- 
b prising progress For the architecture of ancient 
> Mexico, see Abch.^logt, American; Mitla; 

- Palenque. 

I Sculptures in stone are found, ranging in size 
9 from the small amulets, representing deities, 
, and designed as personal ornaments, to monu- 
9 ments of colossal size, such as the so-called 
b Mexican calendar stone and the great stelse of 
;. the ruins of Quirigua In wood carving the 
t Mexicans displayed even greater skill than in 

- the working of stone The famous zapote-wood 
1 lintels of Tikal, the wooden drums, and the 
B atlatls, or throwing sticks, splendidly carved 
1 and in some instances covered w'lth ^Id leaf, 

- attest their proficiency in this branch of art. 
y Carving, w'hether m stone, wood, bone, or shell, 

- was done with stone or copper tools. Jadeite, 
f emerald, rock crystal, turquoise, and serpentine 
.. were carved into numberless varieties of per- 

- sonal ornaments, chiefly in the territory of the 
Mixtecs and Zapotecs of Oaxaca, and by the 

1 Mayas in the mountainous parts of Chiapas 
A The Nahuas and Zapotecs fashioned mosaics on 
A wood, shell, and clay, using bits of shell, jadeite, 
e turquoise, obsidian, mother-of-pearl, and hema- 
e tite to form the designs 
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In the ceramic art the products of the several 
civilized nations are distinct, and we may de- 
termine their provenance with a certain amount 
of exactness We must take account of the his- 
torical succession of different styles in any one 
locality, as will be explained presently The 
terra-cotta figures of the Jalisco district, the 
ware from the vicinity of Choliila, the funeral 
urns from the Oaxaca valley, and the potterv 
from the Maya region are characteristics of each 
centre. In metalluigy A\e find the ancient 
Tarascos, the A/tecs, Totonacs, Mixtecs, and 
Zapotecs were very skillful in the manipulation 
of copper into axes, tweezers, rings, rattles, and 
bells Beautiful ob]ects of gold have been found 
in the Matlaltzinca legion near Toluca and in 
the Mixtecan and Zapotecan areas, which are 
the very highest achievement of the ancient 
American goldsmiths Ear, nose, and lip orna- 
ments, beautiful bells, some repiesenting sym- 
bolic faces and animals’ heads, beads, circular 
breastplates, the copilli or ciown of rulers, and 
even remains of armor made of the precious 
metal have been found in ancient giaves during 
recent years. Unfortunately the gi eater part 
of these finds go to the melting pot 

The ancient Mexicans believed in a future life 
which w’as graded aecoiding to the manner of 
death, and among the Zapotecs they had elabo- 
rate funeral ceremonies and sacrificed sla\es to 
assist the shades of impoitant persons on their 
joui ney to paradise They had greater and 
lesser deities The principal god of the Aztecs 
was Teotl, who was worshiped as a supreme be- 
ing Next to Teotl, Tezcatlipoca, a wizaid god, 
was venerated as the soul of the world, wiio re- 
w^arded the righteous and punished the un- 
righteous The great beneficent god was Quet- 
zalcoatl among the Nahiias, called Kukulcan by 
the Mayas, the great feathered serpent deity 
He seems to have been an early Maya god taken 
over by the Nahua at a time when they were 
profoundly influenced by the ascendant Maya 
civilization He invented the arts and taught 
the people wisdom by his laws According to 
his various attributes he appears under different 
names, as do many otlier gods of the Mexican 
pantheon. Tlaloc was the god of rain, and among 
the Aztecs, Huitzilopochth, the terrible war god, 
was patron and piotector There were gods of 
the hunt and chase, of play, flowers, wine, mer- 
chants, trickery, lust, and so forth, while each 
trade and occupation had its own patron deity. 
The religious rites were elaborate and prescribed 
with minuteness. The multiplicity of gods re- 
quired a great number of priests and priestesses, 
wdio were almost as highly venerated as the 
deities they served There were degrees of 
priesthood and religious orders and fixed and 
movable festivals "I'lie great teocallis, or god 
houses, w’ere commanding edifices of stone, built 
on high truncated pyramids with annexed build- 
ings. Their idols w^ere many and hideous, 
smeared with the blood of human and animal 
sacrifices. 

Among certain of these civilized tribes we find 
artificial flattening of the head; also trepana- 
tion, and decoration of the teeth by filing and 
interlaying with certain stones, such as jadeite, 
turquoise, obsidian, hematite, and rock crystal. 
Labrets, or lip ornaments, made of olisidian and 
gold, were inserted in holes in the lower lip; 
U-shaped ornaments of obsidian and shell were 
hung from the nose, and large ornaments were 
inserted in incisions in the ears. Many of 


the musical instruments are still extant, and 
we find in various musemns examples of the 
teponoztli, the horizontal drum, made from a 
log of wood hollowed out on the under suiface 
and iiaving two tongues cut on the upper 
one, which wore beaten with rubber-tipped 
sticks Among the instruments were the upright 
drum, of a hollowed log of wood, with skin- 
covered top, beaten with the hands, fldgoolcts, 
whistles, and rattles of clay , trumpets , and 
rattles of shell and notched human bones from 
the arm or leg, rasped with a bone or shell 
Painting was another art in which the ancient 
Mexicans had made remarkable progress This 
IS shown by the muial paintings of ieotihuacan, 
Mitla, C’hicli6n-Jtzfi, and Santo Ilita. One of the 
most important sources of information for the 
study of ancient Mexico is found in the existing 
pictorial and hieroglyphic codices, or books As 
is well known, several of the tril)es of IMcxico 
had attained a dcgicc of culture at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest iliat led to the recording 
of events, not onlv on atone bas-i chefs and sciilp- 
tiiies, but on material of a more jieiisliable na- 
ture These codices w'ere on strips of dccTskin, 
the surface of which was covered with a tliin 
coating of stucco They were folded screen 
fashion, and the 'paintings were on botli sides 
The Mexicans had furthermore invented a kind 
of paper In Mexico propel, in addition in baik 
paper, a paper was made from tlie leaves of the 
maguey plant, Apaic amrricana ; this paper tliey 
also sized with a coating of lime 

One of the things which impressed Cort(^s, 
w’hen he first came in contact with the m(‘8- 
sengers sent out by Montezuma, was tliat some 
of them were busilv enijilnyed in making paint- 
ings of the Spaniards , their costumes arms, and 
different ol)]ects of inteiest giving to each its 
appropriate color. Tlu^se paintings were to con- 
vey to IMontezuma an idea of the conqin'rors in 
picture writing, and are the first notice wo have 
of its existence in ancient America In symijohe 
and picture writing the Mayas appioacbcd very 
closely to phoneticism, and recent progress has 
been made in an intei pretation of the codices of 
the Nahua and Mixtec group, as well as signal 
success in the decipherment of the liieiogl 3 "phic 8 
of the Mayas, preserved m codices, tablets, and 
stelsc Of the latter class of inscriptions certain 
dates and methods of counting have been worked 
out, and in some instances about 40 per cent of 
the inscriptions have been successfully deciphered 
Besides the two known s^^stems of pictographic 
and hieroglyphic writing explorations in Oaxaca 
have recent! v revealed a third and distinct form 
of inscription among tlie Zapotecs 

The complex calendar sj^stera of the Tarascos, 
Nahuas, Mixtecs, Zapotecs, Totonacs, and Mayas 
18 the same and is a remarkable evidence of the 
high culture which they had attained, but the 
Mayas had more extended measures for the com- 
putation of time than the Nahuas Recent in- 
vestigation of tlie Maya calendar revealed various 
periods and elaborate computations and a knowl- 
edge of the movement? of certain planets. The 
year was divided into 18 months of 20 days each 
plus 5 days added after the last month to round 
out the true solar year Each of the 20-day 
periods had its own name and symbol, but tbe 
days were not numbered from 1 to 20, but from 
1 to 13. By this method of numeration the day 
bearing the same name and number did not 
recur until the 13 months had elapsed, this 
mada a period of 260 days, which, among the 
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Aztecs, was called Tonalamatl; it was a year 
within a year and was used for divinatory or 
religious purposes There were, also, many 
other intricacies in the Mexican calendar, some 
of which have not yet been explained. 

Pre-Columbian history has been restored in 
the rough over most of Mexico and Central 
America, and in some regions, particularly 
among the Maya, the dating of sculptures and 
structures seems to be upon a very exact basis 
The style of sculpture in the monolithic monu- 
ments and the mechanics of masonry in the 
stone temples pass through a natural develop- 
ment in which successive imjirovements give a 
test of age. The native dates inscribed on many 
of the ancient monuments of Yucatan, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras agree witli the positions of 
the monuments according to the tests of age 
given above It was long thouglit impossible to 
correlate these dates with the European cakm- 
dar liccause the fashion of counting time had 
changed somewliat before the coming of the 
Spaniaids and tlie cities where the old-style 
dates oceurr<*d were not mentioned in extant 
traditnms, although the history in the Maya 
Cliionides, or Hooks of Chilan Balam, extended 
back to almost the time of Christ But an old- 
style date was found at Chichen-ltzA, a city 
jironiinent in these chronicles, and this date had 
to be placed in one of the known occupations of 
the site There was only one date that fitted the 
conditions and this fortunately fitted veiy nicely 
the mass of tiaditions, the othei inscriptions, 
and the theoretic arrangements according to 
style 

'Jhe earliest Maya cities w'ere in the southern 
part of the area Copun and Tikal show many 
arihaic moiiuiiieiits as well as others that run 
the gamut of change towards the higher prod- 
ucts Quirigua, Seihal, Yaxeliilan, and Piedra^ 
Neyias oiler examples of more finished work of 
what we may call the Great peiiod Areliitec- 
tuie did not begin to develop af> soon as sculp- 
tuie and it was many eeiituries before some of 
the best features weie accoinplishc‘d In fact the 
finest hu]ldin<>s date from a sent of renaic«saiic'e 
that took ])lace in northern Yucatan after all 
the eaily cities of the south had been abandoned. 
Lahna, Kahah, Uxnial, and ChiclKm-ltza ailoid 
many beautiful examples of late aiehiteeture 
Finally, tlieie w'as a slioit period when con- 
qiieiors from the highlands of Mexico held 
Chic*h<in-Itzri and after this a coiiiplc*te breaking 
down of the Maya political structure ^lavapan 
W’as the last great Mava city to be abandoned, 
in 1442. Learning w^as still maintained by 
mc'ans of books wdien the Spaniards arrivcMl 
The historical periods as determined by the 
monuments and ehioiiieles are as follows* 

- Protohistoric peiiocl, before IdO ad. 

Archaic period, 160 a d to 455 A D. 

Great period, 455 a i) to 600 a d 

Transition period, 600 a.d. to 960 a.d. 

League period, 960 ad to 1195 ad. 

Nahua period, 1195 ad. to 1442 a.d. 

Modern period, after 1442 ad. 

Traditional history on the highlands of Mexico 
is very complete for a short time before the 
coming of the Spaniards, but does not go back 
nearly so far as in Yucatan. The system of 
keeping time records brought confusion if the 
count ran into many of the 52 year cycles 
Fairly accurate history extends back to 1200 
A.D. and more or less legendary history for 
several centuries earlier. 


In 1910 an actual stratification of archaeologi- 
cal remains, mostly ceramic, was located in the 
valley of Mexico, the depth of the deposit 
arguing great age At the bottom in a thick 
layer were many examples of a peculiar type of 
figurine that has since been found to have a 
very wide distribution over Mexico and Central 
America It occurs over the greater part of 
central Mexico and icappears in parts of Guate- 
mala and Salvador in identical form Somew'hat 
modified, this type of figurines may be traced 
through Nicaragua into Costa Rica Since the 
Nahua tribes are the only ones common to all 
these regions there is little doubt that they w^ere 
the originators and carriers of this art In some 
regions, at least, this crude ceramic art is earlier 
than the knowm beginnings of Maya sculpture in 
stone. In the stratifications referred to above 
the archaic layer is topped by a thick stratum 
show’ing finely modeled figurines and richly 
painted vases This second layer might perhaps 
be called Toltec, although this term has fallen 
into disrepute Maya influence is strong in this 
second layer, which may extend in time from 
about 400 A D forw’ard for six or eight centuries 
There is reason to believe that the period of 
greatest extension of high culture tow^ards tlie 
north, seen at La Quemada, etc , came near the 
end of tins Toltec period, or from 1000 to 1200 
A I) , which also boasted such Imperial centres as 
Teotiliudcan, Tula, and Cholula On the suiface 
is a sliallow layer that corresponds to the post- 
Toltec or Aztec* culture Although the Aztec 
capital w^as not itscdf foupded till 1325 it is 
reasonable to suppose that the civilization of 
winch it was the supreme example was already 
established Tins late Mexican culture was 
doubtless a direct outgrowth of the more bril- 
liant one of the Toltec s, w’ho were possibly of 
the Nahua stock In Zapotecan ruins we can 
likew lae discern a chronological sequence Monte 
Alban belongs to an eailier era than Mitla. 
This important question of primitive history is 
now engrossing the attention of Mexican and 
Central American arclueologists 
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MEXICAN HAIBLESS DOG. See Hair- 
LESS Dog 

MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN. See Jump- 
ing Bean. 

MEXICAN LITEBATUBE. Modern Mexico, 
despite the surprising advance of the past 
quarter century, has been so far outstripped in 
the material elements of civilization tliat the 
people of more progressive nations are apt to 
forget the time when its capital w’as the intel- 
lectual and artistic centre of the New World 
The intellectual life of Mexico, therefoie, is not 
of modern creation, but dates back to the third 
decade of the sixteenth century, w’hieh the early 
conquistadores marked by the introduction by 
Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza, in 1535, of the 
first printing press, to be followed shortly, late 
in 1551, by the establishment of the second 
university upon the American continent That 
neither of these establishments was a matter of 
mere formal enactment is shown by the credit- 
able list of the writers of that century who were 
connected as teachers or pupils with the early 
educational institutions and whose works bear 
the imprint of the native Mexican press, wdiose 
list of extant works printed before 1600 em- 
braces some 116 titles. (J. Garcia Icazbalceta, 
Bihhografia mexicana del siglo XVI, Mexico, 
1886.) 

Any study of Mexican literature naturally be- 
gins with the few survivals of primitive picture 
writing. These hieroglyphs so far approached 
writing as to give clearly names, places, and the 
date of events — some of which are accurate — as 
far as the twelfth century, while more vague 
traditions extend several centuries further back. 
Most of these records belong to that aboriginal 
branch of Nahua stock known as the Toltecs, 
but the famous Popul-Vuh, of Quiche origin, 
also mentions names and places of Mexican 
legendary history. The meagre details of these 
records were supplemented, within a century 
after the Spanish Conquest, by so-called his- 
tories, written by educated natives from the 
above sources, aided by oral tradition These 
works consist of songs, ordinances, memoirs of 
the native kings, and accounts of the Spanish 
conquerors. Without them it would now be 
impossible to read the few extant sources; and 
if some of the early Church fathers are to be 
blamed for their fanaticism in destroying 
hieroglyphs, others deserve equal credit for their 
care in preserving the remaining few and in 
training natives who could still unravel their 
meaning. 

Most writers of the early colonial period were 
natives of the Old World, whom matters of 


church or state called to the New. Among 
those works of the sixteenth century which re- 
late to early native history we may mention 
Motolinla’s Ilistoria de los Yndtos de la Nueva 
Espaha (1541), Saliagfin's Historia de las cosas 
antiguas de los Jndws (1566), and Molina’s 
Vocabulano (1555), a Castilian-Mexican work 
of 249 pages, one of the products of Juan 
Pablo’s first punting press The work of these 
men was largely utilized by Torquemada in his 
Monarquia Indiana (1615), a woik for which 
AlamAn bestows upon him the title “the Livy 
of New Spain ” Abo\ e the names of the 
adopted European chroniclers stand those of 
Tezozomoc, son of the last Mexican Emperor, 
Cuitlahuac, whose Cromea Mexica/na (c 1600) is 
an admirable companion volume to Friar Diego 
DunAn's Historia de los Jndios de X'lveva Espaha 
y islaa de tiena firme (1581), up to that time 
the most complete chronicle of the ancient 
Mexicans, and Fernando de Alva-Ixtlilxocliitl 
(1568-1648), the original chronicler of the Te\- 
cuco royal line, whose w’ork, though not iigor- 
ously correct in chronology, in volume and 
importance surpasses all his predecessors It 
is to these two native writers that we owe the 
interpretation of the early Mexican hieroglyphs 
then in existence 

The chroniclers w^ho treated merely of the Con- 
quest did so from a European standpoint, and 
for this reason do not greatly concern us here 
Still, mention must he made, at this point, of 
the Cromea de la Xueia Espaha, wTitteii by 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, in Mexico CitA , 
from 1560 to 1567, utilized in manuscrijit by 
Herrera for his owm Historia general, and pub- 
lished for the first time by M MagallOn. under 
the auspices of The Hispanic Society of America 
(Madrid, 1914) It is important both as his- 
tory and as literature. 

Among the Creole population of the sixteenth 
century, however, there were some poets of note 
Prominent among these were Francisco de Ter- 
razas, who w’as eulogized by Cervantes, but only 
a few of wdiosp poems have b(»en preser\e(l (con- 
sult Gallardo, Ensayo de una bibhoteca espahola, 
vol. 1 , columns 1003-1007, and Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta, “Literatura mexicana Franci-ico de Tei- 
razas y otros poetas del siglo XVI,” in the 
Memonas de la Academia Mexicana, vol ii, pp 
357-425) ; Saavedra GiizmAn, whose most famous 
poem, El peregrine indiano (Madrid, 1599), adds 
rather to his reputation as chronicler than as 
poet, GonzTilez de Eslava, whose Coloquios espiri- 
tuales y sarramentales y eanciones dtiinaa 
(Mexico, 1610) are a roost interesting example 
of the primitive Mexican drama, and Bernardo 
de Valbuena, whose Grandeza mexicana appearcid 
in Mexico, 1604. 

Though the modest literary product of the 
seventeenth century may to some extent exem- 
plify the intellectual decadence of New Spain 
during that period, yet it illustrates in one 
phase the aptitude of the mestizo caste for 
music and for poetry — an aptitude which dis- 
played itself in both Castilian and Latin verse. 
Easily the leader of this period stands the 
poetess Juana In^s de la Cruz (1651-1695), a 
leading personage at the viceregal court, and 
later a nun, who dazzled her contemporaries by 
her learning, and whose subtle and suggestive 
verse gained for her the title “the tenth Muse ” 
Another easy and correct versifier of the period 
was the Pueblan Mat! as Bocanegra, whose popu- 
larity ^ lasted well into the succeeding century. 
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Jlie making of verse at that time was simply a 
pastime, so a comparatively small output has 
survived until our own day. The man of letters 
par excellence of the century was the diligent 
and versatile Carlos de Siguenza y Gungora 
(1645-1700), whose writings, poetical and prose, 
embraced a wide variety of literary and scientific 
subjects He lield the post of Cosmographer of 
New Spain, and for many years filled the chair 
of mathematics in the University of Mexico. 
The most noted colonial dramatist of the cen- 
tury was Eusebio Vela, who, if not equal to the 
leaders of the Spanish stage, surpassed many 
of those of the second rank duan Ilufz de Alar- 
c6n y Mendoza, tlie dramatist, was of Mexican 
birth and education, though his mature work 
W’as produced in Spain The theological works 
of the time bore the names of many native 
Church fathers, likewise the best work on the 
early compiling of the laws of the Indies was 
that of Rodrigo Aguiar y Acufia (died 1629). 
In the lealin of scientific literature the work of 
Enrico Martinez, Rcpoitorio de los Uempos y 
histoiia natural dcsta Kucva Espana (1606), 
and that of Friar Agustfn de Vetancourt, Teatro 
mcjcicano (1698), fittingly open and close the 
century 

Tlie eighteenth century in New Spain W’as 
marked by a more extensive if less notable 
literary culture This was especially true of 
the reign of Carlos IV, when public functions 
weie the scenes of notable contests of poets and 
oiatois, many of whose productions were fa- 
^(^rablv mentioned in Europe The book trade 
with ^ladrid and other Spanish cities w’as very 
iloiinshing and some especially fine editions of 
classical authors were printed in the Creole 
capital. Large and w’oll-selected private libra- 
ries were common, both here and in the provincial 
towns It was the period for the collection of 
archives and the WTiting of local history — ^a 
work in which the names of Veytia (1718-1779) 
and MorfI (died 1793) hold a prominent posi- 
tion Spam ah- American journalism is repre- 
aented by the monthly gazette (1728-39) of 
Francisco SahagCin de Arevalo; by the Gaceta 
de Litciatura (begun 1768) of Jos€ Antonio de 
Abate (1729-90), wdioae periodical did much 
to stimulate intellectual effort and develop a 
coriect literal V sentiment, by the Mercuno 
VoJante (begun 1772) of Jos# Ignacio Barto- 
lacbe, largely a medical journal, by the Gaceta 
dc MEXICO, a fortnightly publication from 1784 
to 1806, devoted to general new's and literary 
and scientific discussions, and after that date 
a bnvoeklv, and the Dmrto de Af^jico (1805) 
and the Diai'io de Vera Cruz (1805), the former 
devoted to literary and statistical matters and 
the latter a commercial sheet Despite the strict 
censorship of all these periodicals they exercised 
a most beneficial effect upon public opinion at 
the close of the century. 

In the literary production of the nineteenth 
century the work of the Mexican historians 
easily leads at home and occupies a prominent 
place in the world at large. An important work 
as collector of historical documents wras done 
by Jos^ Fernando Ramirez Among historians 
of lesser note may be mentioned Mora and Za- 
macois Of unusual excellence is the work of 
Bustamante (died 1848), whose volumes treat 
of the revolutionary period and of the be- 
ginnings of the American war Tlie leader of 
his a^, and still easily the foremost Mexican 
hibtonan, was Lucas Alamftn (died 1853), whose 


work as statesman during a trying period has 
been eclipsed by his greater work as the his- 
torian of that period. His Disertaciones sobre 
la htstona de M^jico (3 vols., 1844-49) cover 
the viceregal period, and these are supplemented 
by his Utstoria de M4jtco (5 vols., 1849-52), 
continuing the narrative to the middle of the 
century Among the more recent historians the 
greatest figure is that of Manuel Orozco y Berra 
(1819-81), who crowned a life of public service 
and valuable archaeological research by devoting 
his last 20 years to his Historta antigua de 
Mexico. Closely allied with these is the work 
of Antonio Garcia Cubas, whose Dicctonano 
geogrdfico, histdneo, y biogrdfico de los Estados 
Umdos Mexteanoa (1889) is a model of its 
kind. 

In the realm of pure literature the physician- 
poet Manuel Carpio (1791-1860) was well 
knowm for his vigorous descriptive verse, of 
which the most important example is La cena de 
Balta^ar. His firmness and moderation in po- 
litical life and the erudition and charm of his 
poems easily render him the most popular Mexi- 
can poet of the century. Ignacio Manuel Alta- 
mirano (born 1834), a noted liberal orator, is 
famous both as a poet and as a novelist His 
poems are less vigorous in description than 
those of Carpio; the best known of his novels, 
Clemencta, is of considerable merit. To Rodri- 
guez Galv&n is given the credit of the first 
national drama, but his work has been surpassed 
by Fernando Calder6n (1819-45), whose Rei- 
naldo y Elena, Zadiq, and others gave promise of 
much better work had he lived to complete it 
In comedy the name of Manuel E. Gorostiza 
(1789-1851) stands supreme. His comedies, of 
which the most famous are Indulgencta para 
todoa and Contigo pan y cebolla, still hold popu- 
lar favor. In addition to an active military and 
diplomatic career he organized the present 
Bibhoteca Nacional and greatly advanced popu- 
lar education throughout the Republic 
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MEXICAN POPPY. See Abgemone. 

MEXICAN SISAL. See Henequen. 

MEXICAN SUBREGION. In zoogeography, 
a subdivision of the Neotropical region which 
embraces Central America and the low, hot 
coast regions of Mexico to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande on the east and about to the border 
of the plains of Durango on the west. Between 
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these the northern fauna and flora are continued 
along the summit of the Cordillera as an enter- 
ing wedge reaching south to Nicaragua It has 
many species peculiar to itself, but no large 
groups. Many northern as well as southern 
forms extend their range into this middle region, 
as might be expected, and views differ as to 
where its boundaries should be drawn (See 
Sonoran Kegion ) On the whole, its affinities 
are South American See Distribution of 
Animals, Neog^a, NotogvEA 
MEXICAN WAB. The war between the 
United States and Mexico in 1846-48 It was 
the result of a series of outrages upon American 
citizens, giving rise to claims of the tTnited 
States citizens on the government of Mexico, 
the recognition of the independence of I'exas 
by the United States (1837), the annexation 
( 1845 ) of Texas to the United States, m the 
face of bitter opposition on the part of Mexico, 
herself torn wuth revolution and contending fac- 
tions and finally of a dispute regaiding the 
boundary of Texas, the United States claiming 
the Rio Grande as the boundary, while Mexico 
held that Texas did not extend farther south 
than the Nueces Mexican hostility towards 
the United States had been further stimulated 
by a violation of the Territory of Mexico due to 
the indiscreet precipitation of Commodore Jones 
of the American navy, which occurred in 
October, 1842 Another cause of friction was 
the sympathy of the people of the ITnitcd States 
for the Texans, which manifested itself in ma- 
terial assistance at critical moments The war 
was essentially a popular movement both in 
Mexico and in the United States The utter- 
ances of contemporaneous journals reveal the 
gross misconceptions entertained by the two 
peoples of each other, as well as the bitter 
feeling which existed in consequence of the 
causes enumerated above So far as the Texas- 
Mexican question is concerned one cannot but 
feel the lustifiableness of Mexican suspicion and 
resentment against the United States The im- 
mediate occasion of the breach of dijilomatic re- 
lations in 1845 was the annexation of Texas 
During the fall of 1845 a large part of the small 
icgular army of the United States i\as assembled 
under Gen Zachary Taylor at Corpus Christi, 
near the mouth of the Nueces in Texas, and on 
March 12, 1846, under orders from the United 
States government, Taylor advanced into the 
territory the possession of which was then in 
dispute After a march of 16 days he reached 
the Rio Grande at a point opposite to the 
Mexican city of Matamoros A week earlier, 
on the twenty-first, the United States Minister 
to Mexico, Slidell, unable to negotiate a treaty 
in accordance with President Polkas directions, 
or even to secure official recognition, received 
his passports and started on his return to the 
United States The Mexican array at this time 
numbered at least 30,000 of all arms and com- 
prised, besides troops of the line, the active 
battalions of the states and the local national 
guards of the cities The cavalry (lancers) 
were excellent horsemen, fairly disciplined, but 
indifferently mounted and poorly armed, the 
artillery, officered partly by foreigners, were 
good gunners, but the arm lacked mobility; the 
infantry were well dulled, but were armed with 
muskets of ancient pattern An undue number 
of general officers (politicians rather than 
soldiers) and an inefficient general staff com- 
pleted the Mexican resources for war. The 


effective power of the Mexicans, however, was 
enhanced by the fact that they represented the 
defense, that they served among friends, and that 
they often fought behind strong fortifications 
The American army was inferior in numerical 
strength to the enemy At the close of 1845 
the maximum strength was 788.3 What it 
lacked in numbers, however, was made up in 
fighting quality It consisted of two regiments 
of dragoons, four of artillery, and eight of in- 
fantry, with the usual staff coips The dra- 
goons were well disciplined, drilled as light 
cavalry, and armed with carbines and sabres, 
the artillery garrisoned the fortifications, but 
had little instruction in gunnery, excepting one 
company in each regiment organized as light 
artillery, which had 1 cached a Ingh standard 
of t'fticicncy, the infantry, well disciplined and 
familiar with the use of arms, were distiibuted 
among a number of small frontier posts and 
never in large bodies, the officers, a maioritv 
graduates of West Point, were generally of 
superior ability, with the experience and self- 
reliance gained in Indian service and inde- 
]>cndent command Tlie navy of tlie United 
States, although small, w'as exceedingly efficient 
Jlie Mexican Republic had only a few small 
steameis and sailing vessels, and these princi- 
jially on paper Taylor's command haidly com- 
prised 3000 effectnes upon its arrival opposite 
Matamoros on March 28. 184() Taylor im- 

mediatelv fortified his position and established 
a base of supply at Point Isabel The mouth of 
the Rio Grande wras blockaded by the small 
naval force accompanying the American army, 
and tw’o vessels wnth siipjdies for the Mexican 
army were w’arned off and returned to sea 
General Ainpudia, w’ho w’as in command at 
IMatamoros from April 1 1 to April 24, protested 
vigorously against the occupation of disputed 
territory by General Taylor and insisted tliat, 
pending a settlement of the boundaiv dispute, 
the American army sliould be withdrawn to the 
Nueces On April 24 General Arista siqierseded 
Ampudia and at once decided to take the offen- 
sive and cross the Rio Grande, notifying Taylor 
that he considered hostilities already to have 
begun on the part of the United »Stat(*a On the 
tw^enty-fifth General Taylor learned that a large 
foice of cavalry had crossed the Rio Grande 
some miles above his position, and sent a small 
squadron of the Second Dragoons under Captain 
Thornton to obtain definite information While 
endeavoring to execute the order, Thornton, 
whose guide had deserted, found his command 
surrounded by a Mexican cavalry force of more 
than 500, and in an attempt to cut his way out 
lost one officer and eight men killed and two men 
wmunded, and, w'lth the remainder ( 46 ) , was 
captured Taylor notified his government that 
the first blow had been struck and called upon 
the governors of Louisiana and Texas for 5000 
volunteers On the thirtieth General Tayloi, 
leaving a regiment of infantry and two com- 
panies of artillery to garrison an earthwork 
knowm as Fort Brown ( see Brownsville, Tex ) , 
in front of Matamoros, proceeded wuth the re- 
mainder of his command to Point Isabel in 
order to complete his communications During 
his absence the Mexicans attacked the fort 
vigorously, but to no avail As he was return- 
ing (May 8) he encountered Arista, who with 
6000 men and 10 guns barred the road at a place 
9 miles f^^om Matamoros, known as Palo Alto 
Taylor’s force numbered 2300 officers and men 
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and 10 guns After an indecisive fight of four 
hours (see Palo Alto) Arista fell back to 
Resaca de la Palma, with a loss of over 600 in 
killed and wounded (Tlencral Arista's* report 
put his loss at 252, dispersed, wounded, and 
missing The American casualties comprised 7 
killed and 47 wounded On tlie following day 
Taylor continued his march Arriving in front 
of the Mexican position, a low ridge command- 
ing the road to Matamoros, the Americans 
paused to reconnoitre On account of the dense 
chaparral, movements en masse wore impracti- 
cable, and the infantry were deployed as skir- 
mishers, with the artilh*ry, supported by the 
dragoons, remaining on the road Arista had 
been reenforced during tlie night by 2000 in- 
fantry As on the day before, an artilleiv duel 
ensued, and the Mexican batteries held the 
Americans at bay for some time, until Taylor 
sent a squadron of dragoons under Captain 
May, A>ho gallantly charged, taking the guns, 
togetluT with the Mexican (Jcneral La Vega, at 
the cost, however, of 1 officer and 7 men killed 
and 10 men wounded Upon this the enemy gave 
way and fled from the field, pursued by the 
AmeiKiins, who made many captures, including 
14 oflicers, S jiieces of artillery, and several 
standards The Alexicans in (onfusion, retired 
to Alatanioios, many lieing drowned in crossing 
the liver Ta\lor estimated the enemy’s loss in 
this at about 400, that of the Americans as 
30 killed and 70 w’ounded On Alay 17 Arista 
c\a(uated Matamoios, and on the following day 
lax lor crossed the Rio Grande and took pos- 
session Previously, on Alay 11, Piesident Polk 
had sent to Congress his famous w’ar message, 
111 whicli be enumerated the WTongs committed 
by Aiexico against the United States and, ig- 
noring Alexico's reasonable claim to the country 
bedween the Nueces and the Kio Grande, as- 
8ert(*d that “Mexico ha^ ])assed the boundary 
of tlie United States, has invaded our tenitorv, 
and shed Ameiican blood upon American soil 
Mar exists and, notw itlistanding all our effoits 
to a\oid it, c'xists bv the act of Mexico heiself 
Two dais later Congress issued a formal declaia- 
tioii of war and threw the onus of striking the 
first blow upon Mexico The ensuing three 
months were utilizAHl by both sides in raising 
additional troops Confess authorized a call 
for 50,000 lolunteers, and tlie regular army 
was inci eased to 30,000 On August 10 TavloV 
marched with 6700 niim (includin'* loluitecrs) 
upon Monterey, which was held bv Anipudia 
w'lth some 0000 men, of whom 3000 were 
regulais, and 40 jiiecc's of cannon Previous to 
his arrival before Monterey, how'evei, Santa 
Anna (qv) bad subveited the government of 
Pa ledes and had established himself in powder 
Orders had been issued to Commodore Conner 
to ])lace tlie Mt'xican coast under blockade, but 
not to obstruct the return of Santa Anna, w'ho 
was believed to b(» in favor of peace wuth the 
ITnitcd States The Amc»rican army arrived in 
front of the tow'n September 19, attacked on the 
tw'enty-fii st, and after three days of severe 
fighting the defenses were taken by assault and 
the Mexican general capitulated, being per- 
mitted to march out “wuth the honors of war” 
and an armistice of ei'jfht weeks being agreed 
upon (See Monterey, Battle of ) The 
Mexican losses w^re estimated at nearly 1000: 
the American at 4vS8 General Scott withdrew 
from Taylor the greater part of his army and 
instructed Taylor to establish his headquarters 


at Monterey and refrain from further offensive 
operations. Through captured dispatches Santa 
Anna learned of Taylor’s depleted force and 
quietly advanced upon the American position 
near Saltillo wdth 20,000 effectives. Taylor’s 
scouts informed him of this in time for him to 
complete his dispositions for battle. With 4091 
men, only 453 of wffiom were regulars, he awaited 
Santa Anna at Angostura, near Saltillo and 
on the road to San Imis Potosl. The engage- 
iiu'nt which followed, known as the battle of 
Buena Vista ( q v ) , lasted two days ( Feb. 22- 
23, 1847), and more than once the result seemed 
doulitful, the panic which seized certain regi- 
ments of Taylor's volunteers being counter- 
balanced by the steadiness of the regulars, the 
effective w^ork of the light batteries, and the 
gallaiitiv of tlie Mississippi regiment under Col 
Jefferson Davis, afterwaid President of the 
Southern Confederacy Notw’ithstanding the nu- 
meiical superiority of the Mexican army, the 
obstinacy of the defense eventually won, and 
Santa Anna was forced to withdraw with 4000 
killed and wounded The American casualties 
comprised 264 killed and 450 wounded These 
estimates are only approximate, as the number 
of killed and wounded in the battle of Buena 
Vista 18 uncertain Soon afterward General 
Taylor returned home on leave of absence. 

While the campaign in northern Mexico was 
thus progicssing. the United States sent expedi- 
tions into New Mexico and California Within 
three months the American flag had been hoisted 
at Santa Fe, the navy had planted the flag at 
San Francisco, and seaports on the west coast 
of Mexico w’ere blockaded 

About a w’cek before the engagement at Buena 
Vista, Scott bad landed at the Lobos Islands, 
some 60 miles lieyond Tampico and 7 miles 
from the mainland He had at his disposal a 
force of 12 000 men, of w’hom two brigades wrere 
regulars From Lobos the force proceeded to 
Anton Lizardo, where it bay inactive for a 
few days A sandv beach lying 3 miles soiitli 
of Vera Cruz w'as selected as a safe landing 
place on the mainland By March 22 the in- 
vestment of the city w^as complete, and a formal 
demand for surrender was made, wdiicli met with 
prompt refusal For four days the besiegers 
bombarded the city and the castle of San Juan 
de Ulna, their fire being replied to w'lth spirit* 
but on the tw'cnty-fifth the foreign consuls used 
their influence in the interests of noneom- 
batants and to secure the biiiial of the dead, 
and a suspension of hostilities ensued On the 
tw*enty-ninth the citi*^ surrendered (See A^fra 
Cruz ) After a brief iiiteival the Americans 
pushed on towards their goal At the same 
time Santa Anna, having reorganized his army, 
marched w*ith more than 12,000 men from the 
city of Alexico At Cerro Gordo (qvx), a pass 
in the mountains, GO miles from A"era Cruz, he 
awaited the inv’aders, about 8500 strong On 
April 14 Scott arrived and on the eighteenth 
attacked Although stoutly resisted, by noon 
the Americans had swept over Cerro Gordo and 
driven the Mexicans down the road for 10 miles 
The spoils comprised 3000 prisoners, including 5 
generals, and 40 bronze cannon The casualties 
on the Mexican side were fully 1000, on the 
American side 431 The advance to Puebla was 
only slightly opposed, and on May 15 Worth’s 
division of 4000 men encamped in the Grand 
Plaza of this “City of the Angels,” in the midst 
of at least 60,000 hostile citizens, 76 miles from 
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the Mexican capital. On the seventeenth Scott 
made a final appeal to the Mexicans in the 
interest of peace, but in the embittered state 
of popular feeling it failed. On the contrary, 
Santa Anna strained every means for the de- 
fense of his capital, he appealed to the patriot- 
ism of the people, money ^^as freely contributed, 
and almost every able-bodied man was enrolled 
for the common defense, until 36,000 men and 
100 pieces of artillery were in readiness Sick- 
ness and the discharge of seven regiments of 
volunteers had reduced Scott’s army, but the 
arrival of 2400 men under General Pierce (after- 
ward President of the United States) brought 
the total strength of the American forces to 
10,738, neaily one-half of whom were recruits 
Leaving a detachment of 500 men at Puebla, 
where 2300 wounded were in hospitals, Scott 
advanced upon the “Halls of the Montezumas ” 
The city was entered by three roads, each 
guarded by rocky hills strongly fortified, the 
most prominent being that of El Penon, mount- 
ing 51 guns, behind which were long and narrow 
causeways, fianked on one side by fields covered 
with broken lava and on the other by ponds 
and marshes On the east and southeast large 
lakes added to the military protection of the 
city ; an inner line of fortifications, made doubly 
impregnable by nature and art, completed the 
obstacles to a further advance on the part of the 
Americans Undismayed by these, however. 
General Scott summoned his engineers, among 
whom were Captains George B McClellan and 
Robert E Lee, and a new road was cut, skirting 
Lake Chaleo and by a circuitous route of 27 
miles leading to the most vulnerable side of the 
town After careful reconnoissance the first 
impediment, the hill of Contreras (qv.), was 
taken (August 20) by an unexpected and 
desperate assault, wuth 813 prisoners (includ- 
ing 4 generals), 22 cannon, and thousands of 
small arms The attacking force numbered 
4500, the defense at least 7000 men, of whom 
700 were killed, while the Americans lost about 
60 in killed and wounded Within easy sup- 
porting distance, moreover, was Santa Anna’s 
reserve of 12,000 of the finest troops of Mexico 
On the same day the strong positions of San 
Antonio and Churubusco ( q v ) were carried by 
the divisions of Worth and Twiggs, with further 
captures of 1800 prisoners, including 4 general 
ofticers, and 35 pieces of artillery; the Mexicans 
losing more than 3000 and the Americans 
about 1100 killed and wounded After the 
“outer walls” had thus been gained, the Ameri- 
can advance was again halted, and on August 
23 an armistice was agreed upon pending the 
possibility that the demands of the United 
States might be acceded to without further 
bloodshed This expectation proved futile, and 
on September 7 the final movement began. 
After seveie hand-to-hand fighting, the defenses 
of Molino del Rey were carried by the Americans 
on September 8, and on the thirteenth the castle 
of Chapultepec was stormed On the fourteenth 
the Mexican army evacuated the capital, and 
General Scott made his entry into the city. The 
total American losses during the operations in 
the valley of Mexico were 2703, including 383 
officers; that of the Mexicans 7000 killed and 
wounded and 3730 prisoners of wai The spoils 
of war comprised 20 standards, 132 cannon, and 
20,000 small arms General Scott established 
his headquarters in the city of Mexico, was 
reenforced to an aggregate of 20,000 men, and 


levied a tax of $150,000 upon the municipal 
government, to be largely expended for the com- 
fort of the sick and wounded On Feb. 2, 1848, 
a treaty of peace between the United States 
and Mexico was signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
(See Guadalupe Hidalgo, Tbeaty of.) The 
total number of American regulars who served 
in Mexico and its borders during the war was 
21,509; of volunteers, 22,027 
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MEX'ICO (Sp. M4jico, ma'nl-k6). The most 
southern country of North America, bounded on 
the north by the United States and the Gulf of 
Mexico, east by the United States, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea, south by British 
Honduras, Guatemala, and the Pacific Ocean, 
and west bv the Pacific Ocean It extends 
through 18 degrees of latitude, between the par- 
allels of 15® and 33® N., and through 30 degrees 
of longitude, between the meridians of 87® and 
117® W., and has an area of 767,05,") square 
miles, including the islands Though usually 
considered a tropical country, it lies in the tem- 
perate and torrid zones, the tropic of Cancer 
crossing it nearly midway between its northern 
and southern boundaries. The boundary between 
Mexico and the United States is 1833 miles in 
length, the northern extremity of the country 
being its widest portion. The Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, a little more than 100 miles across, 
18 the narrowest part. The country has 1727 
miles of coast line on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea and 4574 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean. In form Mexico is not unlike a cornu- 
copia with its narrow end tapering towards the 
southeast; and the country is concave on its 
eastern and convex on its western coast lines 
In the southeast is the low, wide peninsula of 
Yucatan, projecting northward , and in the 
northwest is the long narrow peninsula of Lower 
(’alifornia, paralleling the mainland through 9 
dcgiees of latitude and separated from it by the 
Gulf^of California. 
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Topog^raphy. The surface of the main por- 
tion of Mexico rises steeply from the narrow 
coast lands and more p^'ntly from the great 
depression of the lower Kio Grande to the broad 
table-land of the interior This central plateau 
IS dominated by mountains whose great height is 
masked by the elevated lands above which they 
rise The peninsula of Yucatan, on the other 
hand, has nothing in common with the main mass 
of Mexico in its conformation or geological struc- 
ture, being a very low, level region. 

The east coast is of monotonous aspect, low, 
flat, and sandy, but in the State of Vera Cruz, 
where the lofty mountain edge of the plateau 
most nearly approaches the coast, the inconspic- 
uous shore line is forgotten by all who approach 
it from the gulf, for the majestic summits of the 
interior are visible far out to sea and dominate 
the view Long reaches of sand banks stretch in 
jront of the shore nearly as far south as Vera 
Cruz, shielding the shallow w'aters between the 
mainland and the banks from the sea waves The 
Pacific shore is also generally low, though here 
and there r<‘lieved by spurs from the cordillera 
that extend to the ocean. Most of the many small 
islands near the coasts arc uninhabited, though 
some of them are very fertile The most im- 
portant I'^lands are El Carmen, the largest Mexi- 
can island in the Gulf of Mexico; San Juan de 
Ulua and Sacrificios, at Vera Cruz, Mujeres 
and Cozumel, in the Caiibbean Sea; Guadalupe 
and Cedros, in the Pacific off the coast of Lower 
California, the Tres Marfas group, near the en- 
trance to the Gulf of California , and the Hevilla 
Gigedo group, far off the coast of the State of 
Colima, to which it is assigned 

Ihere are no good natural harbors on the Gulf 
of Mexico coast, but this impediment to com- 
meice has been partly relieved by the expendi- 
ture of large sums. Jetties at the entrance to 
the port of Tampico have increased the depth 
fioiii 9 to 24 feet, similar improvements have 
given Puerto Mexico a depth of 30 feet at 
the entrance to the Coatzacoalcos River, and 
bieakwatcrs at Vera Cruz have turned that dan- 
gerous roadstead into a safe and commodious 
liarhor. The best natural harbors are on the 
Pac ific coast, those of Acapulco, Manzanillo, 
(iruavnias, and La Paz, the chief tS^ of Lower 
(\ilitornia, being most conspicuous That of 
Acapulco IS one of the finest natural harbors 
in the world These excellent Pacific coast ports 
lia\e, however, the disadvantage that they are 
shut oil by mountains from the busiest parts of 
the Republic, and theiefore do not have a large 
share of the country's trade. 

The east and west edges of the great central 
table-land are bordered by two cordilleras or high 
mountain ranges. The Sierra Madre Oriental, 
on the east, runs nearly parallel to the Gulf of 
Mexico, at distances of 10 to 100 miles from the 
coast, the land gently sloping from the foot of 
the mountains to the sea The Sierra Madre 
Occidental, on the Pacific side, is on the whole 
nearer the coast. In the south the main west- 
ern cordillera trends towards the east, and in the 
states of Michoacan and Guerrero there is a 
coastal range, with a broad fertile valley stretch- 
ing between it and the main chain. The most 
continuous range is the Sierra Madre Occiden- 
tal, which extends from Arizona to Oaxaca with 
a mean elevation of over 10,000 feet. The inland 
faces of the two border ranges descend somewhat 
gently to the cential table-land, while their sea- 
ward sides are more precipitous, presenting many 


scarps and cliffs and furrowed with deep chasms 
or gorges. The border ranges gradually approacdi 
one another towards the south, and the narrow- 
ing plain between them terminates, south of the 
city of Mexico, in a labyrinth of mountains cul- 
minating in giant peaks, such as Popocatepetl 
and Orizaba They include an irregular line of 
mountains, known to the Mexicans as the Cor- 
dillera de Anahuac, extending east and west 
across the country ivithout forming a continu- 
ous chain, but embracing most of the active 
volcanoes. 

The numerous mountain peaks, mostly volcanic 
in origin, between the twenty-second parallel and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, are the most ele- 
vated features of the topography. The volcanoes 
are of recent formation and most of them are 
either extinct or quiescent, the exhalations of 
the latter consisting only of aqueous and sul- 
phurous vapors The loftiest of these mountains 
IS the volcano Orizaba (Citlaltepetl, Star Moun- 
tain, 18,250 feet in height), situated to the 
north of the line of the railroad between Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico. It has not been 
in violent eruption since the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and has been nearly quiescent 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
though vapors and sulphurous jets are still 
ejected from its crater, which, however, is usu- 
allv filled with snow Popocatepetl (Smoking 
Mountain, 17,520 feet), the most widely known 
of the Mexican volcanoes, is comparatively easy 
of ascent. Its yawning crater is over half a 
mile in circumference and 250 feet deep, and 
through the melted snow around the orifice fre- 
quent jets of gas emerge Orizaba and Popo- 
catepetl are among the most perfectly formed 
of volcanic mountains Ixtaccihuatl (White 
Woman, 16,960 feet), which rises to the north 
of Popocatepetl, is not of volcanic origin, though 
there are many legends regarding its ancient 
activity The extinct Nevada de Toluca (14,- 
950 feet) rises to the south of the town whose 
name it bears, a lake from melting snows partly 
filling its crater with pure cold water in which 
fish of a peculiar species are found Malinche 
(13,460 feet) rises in isolated majesty from the 
middle of the Tlaxcala plateau. On the verge of 
the central plateau bordering the Sierra Madre 
Oiiental is Cofre de Perote (13,400 feet), an- 
other great eruptive summit now extinct, which 
owes its name “coffer” to the quadrilateral form 
of its summit, and is famous for the Ghina- 
camote cavern on its western side, said to be 
over 30 miles in length, but difficult of access 
because its floor is strewn with large rocks 
Colima (12,970 feet), not far from the Pacific 
and the most active volcano in Mexico, is in an 
almost incessant state of ebullition. The view 
from its summit, during its periods of quietude, 
is unrivaled, embracing the ocean, widespread 
plains, and the glittering snow crown of Popo- 
catepetl far to the east. The forested Tancitaro, 
nonvolcanic (12,650 feet), is in the same lati- 
tude as Colima, but nearer to the Sierra Madre. 
As the limit of perpetual snow is a little undei 
15,000 feet above the sea, only three of these 
lofty summits, Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and Ix- 
taccihuatl, have an enduring crown of snow; 
and considerable glaciers develop only on Ix- 
taccihuatl. The small volcano of Jorullo (4330 
feet) is said by the natives to have suddenly 
risen above the cultivated plain in a single night 
near the end of 1759, though its period of con- 
struction did not end till 1763. Humboldt noade 
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it famous by the description he received from the 
natives of its terrific energy Columns of super- 
heated air still rise from its crater. 

The wide table-land or plateau of Anahuac 
(qv ), lying between the two cordilleras, slopes 
from south to north, being from 5000 to 9000 feet 
high in the states of Mexico and Puebla and 
falling to 3000 feet at El Paso, on the United 
States border. Its surface is covered with long- 
continued outpourings from the volcanoes and 
the detritus worn away from the mountain 
slopes, which, according to Heilprin, filled the 
original depressions, the valleys of to-day having 
been imposed uyion this new surface The moun- 
tains of the ]:)lateau, nearly buried by the ac- 
cumulations of past ages, still rear their heads 
above the general level, and here and there are 
continuous ridges or ranges which divide the 
surface into well-defined basins such as the vallev 
of Mexico, nearlv 8000 feet aliove the sea and 
completely inclosed by mountains The rivers of 
the plate^au have cut de(*p valleys and canons, 
some of which are 1000 feet below the general 
level, extending the warmer influence of the coast 
lands into the plain These barrancas, as thev 
are called, are watered by small streams and 
contrast, by the luxuriance of their vegetation, 
with the dry and often barren plateau above 
them The most famous of the barrancas ex- 
tend fiom the neighboi hood of (iuadalayara 
through the western mountains to Colima and 
Topic On the whole, the surface of the plateau 
IS so level that there was little difiieultv, even 
before there were wagon roads, in traveling by 
carriage between the city of Mexico and 
Santa Fe 

The dry and sandy peninsula of Lower Cali- 
foinni IS traversed by the Rierra de la Giganta, 
broken in two places and culminating in Mount 
Calamahue (10,12(5 feet), m the northern part 
of the peninsula Owing to its excessively dry 
climate and scanty population, tins peninsula is 
still little known. ^Phe huge quadi lUteral pen- 
insula of Yucatan is projected beyond the conti- 
nental coast line towards Cuba, has no mountain 
ranges, and its mean altitude is scarcely above 
100 feet 

Hydrography. The form of the central 
plateau, hemmed in by border ranges parallel 
with the sea and preventing wet winds from 
reaching the interior, is not favorable to the de- 
velopment of large fluvial systems No Mexi- 
can river is important for its volume or is val- 
uable for commerce excepting to a very limited 
extent All rivers tributaiy both to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific are obstructed by sand 
bars at their mouth. Tlie longest liver is the 
Rio Giande, which rises in Colorado and for 750 
miles forms the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico The waters of its upper 
course are so far diverted for irrigation pur- 
poses that the lower river is almost entirely dry 
during the dry season While the Mexican part 
of its basin comprises 94,000 square miles, the 
river receives scarcely any perennial stream Its 
largest aflSuent in Mexico is the Ri'o Conchos, 
which is fed for 200 miles north and south by the 
east slope of the Sierra Madre Occidental. The 
Salado tributary comes from the Sierra Madre 
Oriental, and its name. Salt River, indicates 
that its waters are rendered saline by their very 
slow passage thiough shallow basins Other 
tributaries have the same peculiarity, so that 
they give a brackish taste to the waters of the 
Rio Grande itself. The P&nuco, the most con- 


siderable river of the south tributary to the Gulf 
of Mexico, rises north of the Mexican valley and 
empties at the port of Tampico The Coatza- 
coalcos, or Snake River, drains the alluvial plain 
and low mountain district, forming the north 
slope of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, small boats 
ascend it for over 60 miles from its mouth The 
most important rivers on the Pacific coast are 
the Mexcala, or Rio de las Balsas (river of the 
rafts), which, as its name indicates, is navigable 
to a limited extent in its lower reaches, and the 
Lerraa or Santiago, wdiich rises a little w’est of 
the city of Mexico, and about 15 miles from 
Guadalajara is precipitated over the gieat falls 
of Juanacatlan, one of the finest w^aterfalls in the 
Western world 

The Lake of Chapala, which receives and dis- 
charges the Lerma River, is the Largest lake in 
Mexico, many fine countiy houses have been 
built on its shores Mexico has no really large 
lakes, though some of the sheets of waiter, as 
(hiitzeo and Patzeuaro, in the State of Micboa- 
can, are famous for their beauty A consider- 
a))lc part of the valley of Mexico is occupied by 
SIX veiv shallow^ lacustrine basins, four of the 
lakes salt They are the relics of much larger 
lakes w^hich existed when the Spaniards invaded 
the country. 

Climate. As a whole, Mexico is a hot coiin- 
trv, but its climate, if not one of the most 
salubrious, is among the most delightful in 
the w'orld, the normal w^arm temjierature is 
modified by great contiasts in elevations 
and by the position and trend of the mountain 
ranges, wdiich influence the force and direction 
of the wands and the distiibution and amount 
of the rainfall The climatic differences depend- 
ing upon the diffeiing altitudes are so great 
that the vc^gi^table products include almost all 
that grow between the equator and the Arctic 
regions In some large aicMs. howwc»r, unifoi un- 
ity of climate prevails, thus, the great jdains 
of the northc»rn states, hemmed in bv mountains 
from sea influcmces, have the extreme's of tem- 
perature characteristic of the continental climate 
in the United State's. On the other hand, the 
Isthmus of Tc'huantepec is entirely included in 
the wet tropical zone 

ThrcHi zones of climate are distinctly marked. 
The tierra calicmte, or hot land, lies along the 
low maritime zone of the Gulf and the Pacific 
and includes swampy and sandy coast lands and 
wadl-watei ed plains and slojies leading up to the 
mountains The grow^th of luxuriant tropical 
vegetation is piomoted by a mean annual tem- 
pi*! atuie of 77® F. to 82® F , the mercury seddom 
falling below 60® F , but often rising to 100® F , 
and in the sultry districts of Vera Cruz and Aca- 
pulco to 104® F Some places, as the port of La 
Paz, are among the hottest in the world. The 
seacoasts are unhoalthful, fevers prevail, and in 
some localities yellow fever and black vomit are 
endemic The health conditions may be greatly 
improved by draining the swamps, as has already 
been shown at Vera Cruz. 

Above the Gulf and Pacific hot zones are the 
tierras templadas, or temperate lands, from 3000 
to 6000 feet above the sea, embracing the higher 
terraces and parts of the central plateau The 
temperate lands rise to a higher elevation in 
the southern than in the northern states The 
mean temperature is from 62® F. to 70® F and 
does not vary more than four to five degrees dur- 
ing the year. Thus, extremes of heat and cold 
are unknown; semitropical products, like those 
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of southwest Europe, are abundant and to some 
extent, also, products both of the tiopical and 
cold repfions Around the city of Oaxaca wheat 
and sugar cane may be seen growing on the same 
piece of ground 

Above the temperate lands are the tierras 
frias, or cold lands, 7000 feet or more above sea 
level, with a mean temperature of from 59® F. 
to 63® F Most of the central plateau, with its 
girdle of mountains, is included in this region, 
but in great depressions of the surface a warmer 
temperature and tropical products are found 
The less elevated parts of this region produce 
cereals and apples, while the higher grounds, 
some of which extend aliove the snow line, have 
a sparse vc'getation The lower cold lands are 
the most thickly inhabited regions in Mexico 

Owing to tlie dilterences of temperature and 
the effect of the mountain ranges upon the direc- 
tion of the winds, the rainfall is very unequally 
distributed During the rainy season, from the 
middle of May to October, many torrential 
storms occur in the southern half of the Repub- 
lic. Little oi no rain falls in the winter oi dry 
season The cold lands leceive only aliout one- 
fiftli as much rain as the temperate lands, ex- 
cejit in some of the mountain districts, where the 
precipitation is heavy. The city of Mexico has a 
mean rainfall of 30 inches a year, which is some- 
what in excess of the general supply of the 
plateau to the north of it, though the precipita- 
tion on the mountain coast lands is two to four 
tunes as great The extreme northein part of 
the plateau is semiarid, reproducing the condi- 
tions that prevail in Aiizona and New Mexico 
The country lies in the zone of trade winds blow^- 
ing fiom northeast to southwest, but, as men- 
tioned above, the trend of the ranges modifies 
their normal direction Both the Gulf and Pa- 
cific coasts are exposed to violent gales, which 
often do gieat damage to shipping 

Geology and Mineral Resources. The moun- 
tain ranges aie formed chiefly of plutonic and 
volcanic rocks, such as gianites, gneiss, syenites, 
mineral-bearing traclivtes, basalts, porphyries, 
obsidian, sulphur, pumice, lavas, and tufa Sed- 
imentary formations are also represented, espe- 
cially hv a carboniferous limestone interspersed 
with deposits of anthracite Tlie land consists 
mainly of nietamorphic formations largely pene- 
trated and overlaid by volcanic outpourings and 
the debris resulting from mountain denudation 
The most valuable rocks thus far known are the 
argentiferous p<)lph]^^les and schists of Sinaloa 
and the central plateau It has not yet been re- 
vealed whether the auiifeious deposits of Sonora 
are destined to equal them in economic value 
The sandstones of the northern states have pro- 
duced the sandy plains of north Mexico, but 
none of the horizontal layers is rich in ores, 
which are found chiefly in nietamorphic rocks of 
Durango, Chihuahua, and the south. 

Mexico IS one of the richest mining countries 
in the world It produces annually about 6 per 
cent of the world’s output of gold, 30 per cent 
of silver, 5 per cent of copper, and 12 per cent 
of lead. Excepting Sinaloa and Sonora, which 
contain vast stores of the precious metals, 
nearly all the historic mines he on the south- 
central plateau at elevations of from 5500 to 
9500 feet Silver is found in all the states, but 
the principal mines are in Sonora, Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa, Zacatecas, San Luis Potosf, Guana piato, 
Hidalgo, and Mexico. A line drawn from Guada- 
lupe y Calvo, Chihuahua, through Guanajuato 


and Mexico City, to Oaxaca will intersect per- 
haps the richest silver-yielding zone of the 
world The central group of mines in the dis- 
tricts of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Catorce in 
the states of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and San 
Luis Potosf have thus far yielded over half of 
the silver mined in Mexico. The Veta Madre 
lode of Guanajuato alone produced $252,000,000 
between 1556 and 1803 Eighteen states of 
Mexico have gold-bearing districts, the metal, 
however, is found chiefly on the slopes facing the 
Pacific. Owing to the greater difficulty and ex- 
pense in mining and reducing gold, it was for- 
merly only produced when found in connection 
with silver ores. More recently gold-bearing 
quartz lodes have been worked The rise of the 
gold production has been rapid during the last 
20 years In 1893 its value was less than 4 
per cent of the silver output, in 1902 it was 20 
per cent, and, in 1912-13, 48 per cent Copper 
in a pure state is found near the city of Guana- 
juato and associated with gold in several states 
Iron IS in vast abundance in Michoacan, Jalisco, 
and Durango, but until the coal fields found at 
various points are developed there is little pros- 
pect that iron mining will become very impor- 
tant The famous Cerro de Mercado, just out- 
side the city of Durango, which was discovered 
in 1562, is a hill about 400 feet high, 1^ miles 
long, and % to V 2 mile wide, consisting of a 
solid mass of iron ore 65 to 75 per cent pure 
iron Mining experts have estimated the amount 
of ore above the surface at 500,000,000 tons, 
while no one knows how much may exist below 
the plain Fuel is one of the most pressing 
needs of Mexico Firewood costs, in the city of 
Mexico $14 a cord Coal ranges from $16 to 
$22 a ton and is brought from England and the 
United States The difficulty is that most of 
the coal is remote from lines of transportation, 
and the fields cannot be developed till means of 
cheap carnage are provided Sonora has a car- 
boniferous area with veins from 5 to 16 feet in 
thickness of hard clean anthracite carrying as 
high a percentage of fixed carbon as the best 
coal of Wales When it can be transported the 
anthracite of this field will supply the Pacific 
coast of North America with anthracite of the 
first quality for years to come The coal de- 
posits of Miclioacan and Oaxaca are also unde- 
veloped Many of the inhabitants of the north- 
ern state of Coahuila burn mesquite bush, 
straw, and cotton bushes because they cannot 
procure the coal mined at Salinas in their 
state, which now supplies fuel for the Inter- 
national Railroad Company, a part of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and the factories in 
Monterey. Much lead is associated with silver, 
and tin, sulphur, salt, marble, and the building 
stones are in abundance. All other mining en- 
terprises, however, are dwarfed by the colossal 
development of silver production Most of the 
mines yield silver either alone or in combina- 
tion with other ores. The mining industry, as 
well as all others, was seriously affected during 
the revolutionary movements from 1910 onward. 
In 1912-13 th(‘ silver production amounted, in 
Mexican siher, to $81,481,102 (in 1911-12, 
$88,839,747. m 1877-78, $24,837,000), and the 
gold production, $39,591,686 (in 1911-12, $49,- 
905,115: in 1877-78, $747,000) In 1913 the 
production of copper was 116,402,880 pounds. 
The production of the other principal metals, 
in 1907, was as follows, in metric tons: Lead, 
70,241,558, antimony, 3,070,230; iron, 1,363,- 
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290; coal, 1,024,579; mercury, 25,887. In 1907 
the total number of mines of all kinds was 
7296, of which 1032 were in operation, em- 
ploying 95,991 men, 524 women, and 3130 chil- 
dren. In 1914 it was estimated that the foreign 
and Mexican capital invested in the mining in- 
dustry amounted to $647,000,000. 

One mint and ten government assay offices 
are maintained. The total coinage of Mexican 
silver from 1537 (when the city of Mexico mint 
was founded) to 1905 amounted to $3,546,393,- 
617 — more than one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver since 1493 As a large amount of 
silver IS not coined, but is used in the arts, it is 
estimated that Mexico has produced nc'arly one- 
lialf of the world’s silver mined in the past four 
centuries From April 16, 1905, the mints and 
assay offices have ceased to accept bullion from 
private persons for free coinage Most of the 
gold and silver is exported, the bulk going to 
the United States 

Petroleum. The presence of deposits of oil 
and asphalt was always recognized, but it is 
only within the past few years that this indus- 
try has been developed Oil is found through- 
out the Gulf coastal plain, from Tamaulipas to 
Campeche, the principal centres of production 
are the Tampico region and the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Most of the oils are heavy and 
are more especially adapted for use as fuel, al- 
though many contain valuable refining products. 
Many companies have been formed for exploit- 
ing the oil fields, refineries and pipe lines have 
been established, and in the Tampico district 
alone about 5,000,000 acres are held for oil pur- 
poses The chief oil ports are Tampico, Tuxpam, 
and Puerto Mexico The following table from 
the M cancan Year Book of 1914 shows the re- 
markable growth of the petroleum production 
in Mexico: 


TBAB 

Barrels 

Percentage of 
world’s production 

1900-06 

1.000.000 


1907 

1.000.000 

0 38 

1908 

3.481.410 

1 22 

1909 

2.488,742 

084 

1910 

4.531.826 

1 38 

1911 

14.051.693 

3 70 

1912 

16,558.215 

4 71 

1913 (estimated) 

26.000.000 

•• 


Flora and Agricultural Resources. The 
sharp differences in climate produce rapid transi- 
tions in forms of vegetation, in a few hours* 
travel great differences not only in the kinds of 
plants but also in the stages of growth of the 
same plant are observed The Mexican Southern 
Railroad from Puebla to Oaxaca descends by fer- 
tile terraces from 7000 feet to 1750 feet above 
the sea. In March the green wheat is just peer- 
ing above the ground in Puebla, while lower 
down along this railroad fields of wheat are ripe 
for harvest and still lower the grain is being 
threshed. The varied conditions of temperature 
and moisture result in the greatest contrasts, 
desert areas lying contiguous to grassy steppes, 
which are succeeded by cultivated fields, and in 
the lowlands by forests with an inextricable 
tangle of tropical undergrowths. Gray, thorny 
plants characterize the northern region, where 
rain seldom falls, though even this region is 
brightened in the spring by many fiowers. Owing 
to the undeveloped state of coal mining and the 
great need of fuel and timber for the mines. 


the forests that once covered the mountains have 
been largely destroyed, and thus the conditions 
of rainfall have been considerably modified But 
many varieties of oak and also pines and firs 
are found on the mountain slopes, and the hot 
lands have about 100 varieties of building and 
cabinet woods, including mahogany and rose- 
wood, besides dyewoods, gum trees, the fig, and 
oil-bearing trees and plants, such as the olive, 
coco palm, sesame, and almond Fifty-nine 
species of medicinal plants have been classified. 

Few countries equal Mexico in the variety of 
its economic vegetable products Coffee is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the temperate lands of 
Vera CVuz, Oaxaca, Chiapas, Morelos, Jalisco, 
and Tepic It is of an excellent quality and 
about 40,000,000 pounds are exported annually. 
About 90 per cent of the cotton is grown upon 
the irrigated lands in the “laguna district” of 
the states of Coahuila and Durango, and the re- 
mainder IS produced in the districts of Tuxpam 
and Vera Cruz and along the Pacific coast. The 
entire production of the staple yields about one- 
half tlie amount needed for the Mexican mills 
Sugar cane is extensively cultivated in the low- 
lands of the southern states, but as yet the 
amount produced is insufficient to supjily the 
home market Tobacco is grown all over the 
Republic and that produced on the warm lands 
south of Tampico and San Bias is almost e(|ual 
to Cuban leaf in aroma Its improved cultn^a- 
tion was introduced by Cuban planters abf)ut 
40 years ago. Maize, the chief crop througli- 
oiit the temperate region, thrives best south of 
Durango. Another great food staple is tlie fnjol, 
or brown bean, cultivated with peas and len- 
tils and daily eaten by most Mexicans The 
wheat crop in the cold zone is worth only about 
one-fourth as much as the maize crop 

A great variety of tropical fruits are raised 
in the hot zones, including oranges (uf) to 2500 
feet), lemons, bananas (up to 5000 feet), easy 
to cultivate and affording a large profit, pine- 
apples (from sea level to 3000 feet), and coco- 
nuts along the hot coasts Many sjiecicB of the 
agave grow on the central plateau One of them, 
the maguey, yields large quantities of a wliite 
juice which, when fermented, produces the in- 
toxicating liquor called pulque, the national 
beverage of Mexico Other species of the agave 
yield henequen, or sisal hemp, whose cultivation 
and preparation for market are by iar the most 
important of the fibre industries and have made 
the prosperity of the State of Yucatan, in the 
northern part of which it is produced Enor- 
mous quantities are exported to the United 
States for sacking, cordage, and binder twine. 
The Castilloa elasUca is the predominant species 
of rubber tree, and, though rubber collecting is 
as yet little developed, it is destined to be very 
profitable. The cacao tree thrives chiefiy in 
Chiapas and Tabasco, but not enough cocoa is 
roduced for home consumption. The vanilla 
ean grows luxuriantly on the Gulf coast and 
brings a high price on account of its excellent 
quality Rice on the coasts is usually growm 
without irrigation, depending entirely upon the 
rainfall The soils of Mexico excepting in the 
sandy north and some areas of sand along the 
coasts are excellent. The agricultural resources 
are capable of far larger development as soon 
as irrigation is appli^ to the naturally pro- 
ductive lands. Much of the plateau is semiarid, 
but the neighboring mountains have inexhausti- 
ble supplies of water, which by the construction 
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of reservoirs and other modern appliances may 
be conserved for agricultural uses Farming 
methods are crude and modern machinery has 
been introduced only on the large plantations. 
The chief agricultural products of 1907 were 
(a kilogiam = 2.2 pounds , a hectoliter = 
2 8375 bushels) : 
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2,762,089,370 

Chile seco 

13,312,964 

312,109,ri.')l 

Cacao 

3,108,960 

Henoquen 

Ixtlo 

113.089.629 

62,767,910 

Oats 

406.925 

C’olTc'c* 

50,113,4'iO 


Hectoliters 

C'utton 

33,631,842 

Com 

72,501,217 

Hire 

32,885,335 

Barley 

Frijoles 

3.819,876 

Sweet potatoes 
Tbbacco 

27,277,367 

19,445,564 

2,113,472 


Fauna. In the plateau regions the fauna is 
that of the Xoitli American continent, while it 
IS more closely associated with that of the West 
Indies m the coast lands of the gulf, that of 
tlie Pacific seaboard partakes of the character 
of the t’alifoinia and South Ameiican fauna 
Wolves and covotes are common in the northern 
states, and bears, peccary, the puma, jaguar, 
and ocelot are found among the mountain for- 
t‘sts In the trojiical forests are five varieties of 
nionkevs and a species of sloth Among the 
r>tliiT animals are the hare, rabbit, squirrel, 
beaver, mole, marten, otter, and several species 
of deer A few boas in the south and several 
other species of snakes, some of them very ven- 
omous, as the rattle and coral snakes, represent 
the opliidians. Noxious insects infest the hot 
regions in myriads The coast waters and es- 
tuaries of the rivers teem with fish, and turtle 
shell is an article of some trade importance 
B(‘e8 are numerous and their wax is exported 
■N’liltures are the scavengers of every town, and 
jiarrots, humming birds, and other tropical birds 
V le in brilliancy of plumage vvitli those of Brazil 
The Mexican mocking bird and other songsters 
are un‘«urpasacd Only the turkey and a species 
of duck have been domesticated, all the farm ani- 
mals having been introduced by the Spaniards 
into Mexico, where they have multiplied pro- 
digiously. 

Animal Industries. Stock raising is one ot 
the leading industries. In the low-lying coast 
regions, particularly in Vera Cruz and Tabasco, 
are moist savannas, covered with nutritious 
grasses, vvheie cattle may be reared and fattened 
at small expense, and on the comparatively and 
plateau of the north there is sufficient herbage 
to support enormous numbers of cattle On 
some of the haciendas 10,000 to 30,000 head are 
in charge of vaqueros, who are very skillful in 
throwing the lasso and in all the other arts of 
the cowboy Mexican cattle are of inferior qual- 
ity (long-horned type) and small size, wpighmg 
only 900 to 1000 pounds Stock raisers have be- 
gun to improve their herds by the importation 
of better breeds from the United States Hides 
are an important export to the United States, 
and hundreds of thousands of undeveloped steers 
are sold in Texas The horses are small but 
hardy animals. Sheep produce only 1 to 2V2 
pounds of coarse and inferior wool to the fleece, 
all of which is consumed in the home mills, 
which import much wool of finer grades, while 
well-to-do Mexicans wear imported clothes. The 
tendency towards the improvement of all the 
native domestic animals and of the methods of 
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stock raising has given rise to a large expan- 
sion in these industries. 

Manufactures. The manufacturing indus- 
tries have progressed slowly, though with the 
advent of much foreign capital during the long 
period of peace under the Dfaz regime there was 
a large development of many industries. The 
first cotton mill was erected in 1834. In 1911-12 
there were 148 cotton spinning and weaving 
mills (126 in operation) with 762,149 spindles, 
27,019 looms, and 50 printing machines, consum- 
ing 33,153,636 kilograms of cotton, producing 
14,128,366 pieces of cloth (27 meters long) and 
3,020,569 kilograms of yarn, and employing 32,- 
209 hands There were 44 factories in Puebla, 
14 in Vera Cruz, 12 in the federal district, 10 
in Coahuila, and from 1 to 8 in 18 other states 
The 440 tobacco factories used 10,137,789 kilo- 
grams of tobacco and produced 570,352,851 pack- 
ages of cigarettes, 42,461,139 cigars, 36,818,213 
cheroots, besides pipe tobacco and snuff. The 
largest number of factories were in Guanajuato 
(62), Vera Cruz (55), Michoacan (45), Ta- 
maulipas (34), Jalisco (28), and San Luis 
Potosf (25) In 1907 over 2000 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of sugar products 
produced 116,774,165 kilograms of sugar, 96,- 
238,319 kilograms of molasses, and 84,241,728 
kilograms of panocha The distilleries manufac- 
tured 1,769,397 hectoliters (1 hectoliter = 26 417 
gallons) of rum and 4,620,818 hectoliters of 
pulque. The other important industries are 
woolen and linen spinning and weaving, the man- 
ufacture of glass, drugs, chocolate, paper, guajvule, 
matches, soap, brick and tile, porcelain, flour, 
iron and steel, candles, furniture, and beer 
brev^ ing The artisans of the plateau are skilled 
in making the broad-brimmed Mexican hats, sil- 
ver ornaments, jewelry, saddlery, leather work, 
and embroidery, and in other arts that contrib- 
ute to the distinctive finery of Mexican attire 
and equipment The feather work and other 
products of the Indians are still highly prized 
The government encourages the development of 
home industries by imposing a tariff amounting 
on an average to about 38 per cent on the de- 
clared value of nearly all imported goods. 

Commerce. Tlie value of the foreign trade of 
Mexico has for years been rapidly increasing 
The exports have steadily increased and have 
been larger than the imports, which have fluc- 
tuated considerably since 1907 The following 
table shows the value, in Mexican silver dollars 
or pesos ( the peso = $0 46 United States cur- 
rency), for the several fiscal years 


TEAR 

Imports 

Exports 

1894-95 

S66.200.000 

195,000,000 

1899-1900 

128,700,000 

158.200,000 

1904-05 

178,204.962 

208,520,451 

1909-10 

194.866,000 

260,046,000 

1912-13 

195,772,000 

300,405,000 


The trade with the leading countries and the 
percentages of the total trade were as shown on 
page 540 for the several fiscal years 

The leading articles of export in 1912-13 were 
valued (in pesos) as follows: Silver, 91,293,652; 
gold, 39,591,427; copper, 36,522,115; henequen, 
30,133,754, dry hides, 11,170,432, coffee, 11,- 
263,700, rubber, 8,376,350, cattle, 7,555,.585; 
guayule, 7,234,576; chick peas, 4,930,361; lead, 
4,907,334; textiles, 3,646,441; woods, 3,365,131; 
and vanilla, 3,315,471. 
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IMPOBT 8 FROM 

Amount in millions of pesos | 

Percentage of total trade 

1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 

1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 

United States 

99 97 

112 84 

97 28 

.56 66 

.57 90 

49 69 

Great Britain 

21 b4 

22 25 

25 90 

12 13 

11 41 

13 22 

Germany 

20 45 

20 26 

25 22 

1147 

10 41 

12 89 

France 

17 71 

17 43 

1833 

9 94 

8 94 

9 37 

Spain 

7 7.1 

5 28 

10 53 

4 34 

2 71 

5 38 

Other countries 

10 67 

16 78 

18 49 

5 26 

8 63 

9 45 


EXPORTS TO 

Amount in millions of pesos 

Percentage of total trade 

1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 

1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 

Umted States 

152 93 

196 97 

232 03 

7.3 .34 

75 74 

77 24 

Greit Britain 

17 08 

28 53 

31 14 

8 19 

10 97 

10 37 

Germany 

16 17 

8 44 

16 4.3 

7 75 

3 24 

5 47 

France 

5 92 

12 28 

7 15 

2 84 

4 72 

2 38 

Spam 

1 93 

1 93 

2 18 

0 92 

0 74 

0 73 

Other countries 

14 45 

11 88 

11 45 

9 96 

4 59 

3 81 


The principal olaSRifi cations of imports and ex- 
ports were valued as 111 the taldes below 

Shipping and Communications. INfost of 
the foreign trade of Mexico is earned either bv 
railroad or in foreign bottoms The mercantile 
marine of the country comprised, in 1911, 32 
steamers of 16,648 net tons and 52 sailing ves- 
sels of 8712 net tons In 1911-12 over 9000 ves- 
sels engaged in foreign and coastal trade en- 


1MPORT8 


Mineral substances 
Vegetable substances 
Machinery and apparatus 
Textiles 

Animal substances 


a corj)oration in nlnch tlie goiernment owns a 
controlling interest by liolding 50 3 per cent of 
the shares The National Railways System, 
formed in 1909 by the consolidation of various 
lines, extends from the Unitc'd States border, at 
two points, to Ouatemala and from the gulf to 
the Pacific in two places Of this system, the 
National Railroad (1218 miles) begins at Laredo 
and tra^erses the eastern portion of the central 


1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

.52,758,614 

27,929,814 

46,711,978 

30,426,903 

21,355,726 

31,285,563 

22,442,984 

10,470,848 

23,383,811 

23,282,549 

10,110,462 

21,281,571 


7,506,442 

16,466,311 


EXPORTS 

1904-05 

1909-10 

1912-13 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Mineral products 

130,303,978 

78,260,037 

189,648,610 

Vegetable products 

59,076,270 

38,857,899 

85,942,954 

Animal products 

10,505,119 

10,052,092 

19,837,832 

Manufactured products 

7,896,959 

1,768,326 

3,345,264 


tered the Mexican ports. The table on page 541 
shows the increase in the number of vessels and 
tonnage 

In 1911-12, 1107 steam and 6 sailing vessels 
visited more than one port, bringing tlie total 
tonnage of vessels entering up to 7,256,210 and 
of those departing to 6,611,921 In this same 
year 4169 steam and 2982 sailing vessels, most 
of them very small and owned by Mexicans, 
which were engaged in coastwise trade, entered 
the various ports of the Republic 

The first railroad, only 3 miles in length, con- 
necting the city of Mexico with Guadalupe, was 
completed in 1854 Since 1870 railroad con- 
struction has been carried on rapidly The 
railroad between Vera Cruz and the city of 
Mexico was completed in 1873 Mexico is now 
covered with a network of railways, which reach 
all the important cities and mining districts 
In 1910 the railway mileage was 15,260 (1914, 
about 16,000), of which 8612 miles were under 
the control ojf the National Railways of Mexico, 


plateau to Mexico City, with a branch to Ma- 
tamoros, the Mexican Central (3516 miles), 
starting from Ciudad Jufirez, runs across the 
central uplands to the capital and beyond to 
the Balsas River, with numerous branches, one 
to Tampico on the gulf and one to Manzanillo 
on the Pacific; and the International Railway 
(917 miles) from Piedras Negras (Ciudad Por. 
firio Dfaz) crosses the states of Coahuila and 
Durango South and east of the capital the Na- 
tional Railway controls the Interoeeanic Railway 
(736 miles), Mexico City to Vera Cruz; the 
Vera Cruz and Isthmus line (264 miles), from 
Vera Cruz to the Tehuantepec line; the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad (220 miles), from Puerto Me- 
xico ( Coatzacoalos ) on the gulf to Salma Cruz 
on the Pacific, and the Pan-American Railway 
(297 miles), from San GerOnimo on the Te- 
huantepec line to the Guatemalan border. The 
principal independent lines are the Mexican 
Railway (520 miles), from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz, the Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient (276 
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miles), building across central Chihuahua; the 
Mexico Northwestern (472 miles), from Ciudad 
Ju&rez through western Chihuahua, t)io South- 
ern Pacific (1195) from Nogales southward 
along the Gulf of California and the Pacific to 
Mazatlan and Tepic; and the United Railways 
of Yucatan (503 miles) Most of the railroads 
of Mexico have been constructed with foreign 
capital, together with liberal government sub- 
sidies, under concessions providing for the ulti- 
mate reversion to the government, and are 


the banks chartered under the Law of 1897. 
Banks multiplied so rapidly after this date that 
in 1905 it was decided, in order to check fur- 
ther extension, that no further charter for a 
bank of issue should be granted until after Dec 
31, 1909 Subsequently this time limit was ex- 
tended to March 19, 1922, the date of the ex- 
piration of the first charters granted under the 
law, which is tantamount to the concession of a 
monopoly to the now existing banks. All banks 
are under the direct supervision of the govern- 


TEARS 

ENTEKINQ 

YEARS 

DEPARTING 

Steam 

Sailing 

Steam 

Saihng 

Number 

Net tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage 

Number 

Net tonnage 

1900-01 

906 

2,256,220 

.))3 

191, .589 

1901-01 

883 

2.216,546 

540 

194,100 

1905-00 

1094 

2,879.620 

420 

172,248 

1905-00 

1016 

2,627,111 

408 

164,074 

1911-12 

1407 

3,4.34,293 

083 

170,234 

1911-12 

1418 

3,521,544 

641 

183,198 


ojierated according to the Mexican Railway 
laws, under the supervision of the Railway Com- 
mission 

In 1912 the federal government, which has 
a monopoly of tlie commercial telegraph busi- 
ness, had in operation 530 telegraph offices, 25 
telephone stations, and 8 wiieless telegraph 
(Telefunken system) stations. It had 46,037 
miles of telegraph ^Mres and transmitted 4,- 
531,()83 messages, which produced a revenue of 
2,357,000 ]K^os. Ihe railways also have tele- 
graph lines for handling their own business. In 
1912 tlieie were 2911 post offices (1972 in 1900), 
whicli handled 101,920,217 letters, post cards, 
and packets Tlie poslal levenue was 4,700,297 
pesos in 1912-13 Mexico is a member of the 
I niversal Postal Union, has both national and 
international money-order systems, and has 
parcel -post conventions witli a number of 
countries. 

Banking. The present hanking system of 
Mexico dates from 1897 The law of that year 
provided for three classes of banks, viz banks 
of issue, issuing notes payable to bearer on de- 
mand. banks for mortgage loans, issuing mort- 
gage bonds to cover loans on real estate and 
banks of encouragement, issuing treasurv bonds 
to cover loans to industry and agriculture By 
the new law the National Bank of Mexico, which 
with the Bank of London and Mexico and the 
International and Mortgage Bank had been es- 
tablished previous to the passage of the law and 
enjoyed a monopoly of the issuance of bank 
notes, was restricted and the establishment of 
other banks of issue was permitted in the states 
under conditions practically limiting the num- 
ber to one in each state The purpose of the 
law was to extend banking privileges to all 
parts of the Republic, but the granting of char- 
ters was surrounded by careful restrictions A 
bank of issue could not be founded with less 
than 500,000 pesos capital (increased to 1,000,000 
pesos in 1908) ; no bank could be organized till 
the capital was fully subscribed and 50 per cent 
paid in, bonds equal to 20 per cent of the capi- 
tal were to be deposited with the government or 
the National Bank; and the duration of the 
charter was not to exceed 30 years Numerous 
special privileges, mostly in the form of ex- 
emptions from taxation, were conferred upon 


ment and are obliged to publish detailed monthly 
statements of their condition 

In 1897 there were altogether 10 banks, with 
a capital of 41,500,000 pesos, cash holdings of 
43,915,000, and reserve funds of 2,983,000 At 
the close of the fiscal year 1912-13 there were 
33 chartered banks, with a capital (stated in 
pesos) of 164,600,000, cash holdings of 86,517,- 
284, resene funds of 37,140,595, and note circu- 
lation of 130,228,259 The capital of the Na- 
tional Bank is 32,000,000 , of the Mexican Central 
Bank, 30,000,000. of the Bank of London and 
Mexico, 21,500,000, of the International and 
Mortgage Bank, 5,000,000, and of the other 
hanks from 10,000,000 to 200,000. After the 
above date banking conditions were seriously 
disturbed by the revolution. The banking sys- 
tem in 1915 comprised 25 banks of issue, includ- 
ing the National Bank (founded in 1882), the 
fiscal agent of the government, with its 60 
branches, the Bank of London and Mexico (es- 
tablished in 1864), and 23 state banks, two mort- 
gage* banks, and six banks of encouragement, one 
of w’hich, the Mexican Central, organized in 1898 
at Mexico City, serves as a clearing house 
There are also a number of independent banks in 
the capital. Banking in Mexico is very profit- 
able and the existing banks are in a flourishing 
condition. During the decade ending 1912 the 
National Bank paid annual dividends ranging 
from 15 to 20 per cent and the Bank of London 
and Mexico from 12 to 14 per cent. In 1912 the 
reports of 27 banks paying dividends showed an 
a^eiage of 7 1 per cent. 

Finance. Mexico still needs capital to de- 
velop her resources and give employment to la- 
bor A great deal of foreign capital is invested 
in the country, but much more will be required 
before the natural resources are adequately de- 
veloped Upon the achievement of independence 
it was seen that the colonial financial system 
was inadequate and unadaptable to the new Re- 
public, and the inexperienced government had 
to improvise and try new methods, with the re- 
sult that the finances fell into a chaotic state. 
Lack of railways and other internal develop- 
ments and continually disturbed political condi- 
tions served to continue this state and caused 
Mexico’s credit to fall very low in the money 
markets of the world. On account of her finan- 
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•ial difficulties and under pretext of protecting 
the interests of European bondholders, France, 
England, and Spam intervened in Mexico with 
an armed force in 1861 AfU'r the withdrawal 
of England and Spain, the Emperor Napoleon 
III proceeded to carry out his plan, formed be- 
forehand, of setting up an empire under Maxi- 
milian in 1864 It was not till peace and order 
were established, after 1877, that Mexico's credit 
began to revive and that the revenues finally 
reached an amount sufficient to pay the public 
expenses 

At the close of the fiscal year Juno 30, 1896, 
Mexico was able for the first time since achieving 
independence to show a surplus of $6,000,000 
The obnoxious tax called alcabalas, or interstate 
duties on domestic and foreign commerce, was a 
great drawback to internal trade and was finally 
abolished on July 1, 1896 The country was then 
in such a condition tliat radical financial and 
other leforins might be introduced without 
danger of seiious disturbances. 

The per ca])ita expenses are necessarily large, 
as the population is small in pioportion to tlie 
\ast extent of coast line and the large area re- 
quiring army, revenue, lighthouse, and police 
service«, and only a small pait of the inhab- 
itants are 'wealth producers, the burden of tax- 
ation falling chiefly upon a fourth or a third 
of the people It is only since 1888 that the 
reorganization of the federal treasury has en- 
abled that office to keep correct and complete 
accounts of the public expenses The following 
IS a statement of the national receipts and ex- 
penditures. in Mexican silver pesos, for several 
fiscal years 


FISCAL YISARS 

Revenues 

Expenditures 


Pesos 

Pe«Jos 

1891-92 

64.653.0,30 

64,624.084 

1900-01 

62 998 805 

59,423,006 

1904-05 

132, 997, (KK) 

109, 1.32, (KX) 

190S-09 

98,775,510 

92.967,.393 

1910-11 

111,142,401 

100,913,923 

1912-13 

120,958,902 

110.781,871 


A large portion of the annual surpluses has 
been e\i)ended on public improvements, with a 
view to developing the country Financial con- 
ditions W(*ie considerably disturbed, on account 
of the revolutionary iiiovcments, from 1010 to 
1915. The budget for 1914-15 estimated the ex- 
penditures at 152,204,898 pesos 

The federal revenue is derived chiefly from the 
import and export duties, the stamp tax, the di- 
rect taxes payable in the federal district and 
the territories, the federal contribution (a sur- 
charge of 20 per cent on all state taxes), ex- 
cises on gold and silver, tobacco, alcoholic bev- 
erages, cotton yarn and textiles, and petroleum, 
and the earnings of the posts and tedegraphs 
The duties levied on foreign trade are highly 
protective and yielded in 1912-13 about 41 per 
cent of the revenue Export duties are levied 
upon some of the largest exports, such as hene- 
quen, cabinet and dye woods, and vanilla. In 
1912-13 the internal taxes collected through the 
use of stamps supplied about 24 per cent of the 
receipts, and the direct taxes levied upon the 
real estate, scientific professions, and industrial 
establishments of the federal district, together 
with other items, made up the remainder. Taxes 
on the professions vary from 50 cents to $20 a 
month. In the above year about 33 per cent of 


the revenues was expended by the Department 
of Finance and Public Credit, 25 per cent by 
that of War and Marine, 6 per cent by that of 
Public Instruction, and lesser amounts by the 
other departments On June 30, 1913, the pub- 
lic obligations comprised a foreign debt of 
310,105,945 pesos and an internal debt of 134,- 
197,810 pesos. 

The revenues of the Mexican states, derived 
chiefly from taxes on real estate, amounted in 
pesos in 1907 to 29,002,497, varying from 264,- 
855 in Colima to .3,504,391 in Yucatan The 
municipalities had an income of 19,073,620 in 
this same year 

Population. IVlexico consists of 27 states, 3 
terntoiicb, and the federal district, and had a 
population of 15,112,608, 01 19 7 per square 
mile, in 1910, 19J0, 15,11.5,612. It is difficult to 
tfike a collect census because many people, es])e- 
cially the Indians, feai that they will be taxed 
if th(*y are enrolled in the census leturns The 
table on ])age 5-l.‘J, compiled from the Mertcan 
Year lionl for 1914, gives the names of the states 
and ten itories, named in order from noith to 
st»uth in each group, area, population, density of 
population as given in 1910, the capitals and 
their populations 

About 19 per cent of the population are pure 
white, 43 per cent mixed bloods, and 38 per 
cent Indians The cold lands, being the most 
healthful, have th<* densest poinilation, about 
75 per cent of the total population, a relativcdy 
small part of the people, fiom 15 to 18 jier cent, 
live in the tempiTate zone, and onlv 7 to 10 per 
cent in the torrid zone The first cernsus in 1795 
showed a population of 5 200,000 Thus in a 
little over a century the jiopulation has nearly 
trebled. The increase of the Indian population 
18 comparativelv slow because, though the In- 
dians have large families, they are subjc^ct to 
many epidemics The foreign population num- 
bers over 100,000, Americans, Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, and Germans being the most numerous 
^lany branches of business are monopolizc^d by 
the English, Germans, and French The country 
IS to some extent lieing Americanized as far as 
means of transjiortation, electric lighting, un- 
proved hotels, and other modern conveniences are 
concerned The tendenev of the people, however, 
IS to cling to the old habits which grew out of 
tlieir Hpanish ancestry and climatic environ- 
ment Tliey still dc^sirc their midday siesta, 
their religious feast days and holidays, but th(*v 
are unwulling to live abstemiously, spending 
their money fieely and dressing poorly 'J’his is 
esp(x*iallv true of the Indians 

Immigration and Public Lands. Immigra- 
tion has b(*en left largely to itself, the govern - 
mcmt having made little official effort to cm- 
courage it, other than to enact laws providing 
favorable conditions for immigrants. Witli re- 
spect to colonies more has been done Numerous 
French, Italian, German, Mormon, and Boer 
colonies have been formed, under special privi- 
leges from the government, and on the whole 
have done well The new Immigration and 
Colonization Law of March 1, 1909, provided 
for the exclusion and deportation of undesirable 
persons, including those likely to become public 
charges, fugitives from justice, except for polit- 
ical offenses, and anarchists. Special regula- 
tions were also made for the admission of immi- 
grant laborers and the supervision of transpor- 
tation lines carrying them, with a view to pre- 
venting the entry of those who are physically 
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unsound The movement of passengers at the 
sea and land ports of the Republic in 1907 gave 
a net increase to the population of 13,394, most 
of whom were from the United States. The low 
rate of wages, the fact that a large portion of 
the public lands is already disposed of, the lack 
of adequate surveys, the inability to secure lands 
in small tracts, and the unwillingness of l^he 
large landholders to divide their estates are the 
obstacles to a large immigration. The Land 
Law (March 26, 1894) divided the public lands 


There were 18,617 supervisors and teachers in 
the primary and secondary schools. The pro- 
fessional schools include law, normal, agricul- 
tural, commercial, medical, fine arts, arts and 
trades, engineering, military, and naval schools. 
The Mexican University, founded in 1553 and 
dissolved in 1862, was reorganized in 1910 with 
the various faculties, and is now at the head of 
the educational system of the country There 
were also, in 1907, 2561 private and clerical 
schools, with 174,880 pupils, giving all grades 



Area m 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Popula- 

Density 


Popula- 

STATES AND TERRITORIES 

square 

tion 

tion 

tion 

per sq 

Capital 


miles 

1895 

1900 

1910 

mile 

tion 

ATLANnC STATES 








Tamaulipas 

30.820 

203,342 

218,048 

240.641 

8 10 

Victoria 

12,103 

Vera Cruz 

27,87,1 

853.892 

981,0.10 

1,124,368 

40 32 

Jalapa 

24,816 

Tabasco 

10,172 

133,020 

150,834 

187,574 

18 07 

San Juan Bautista 

12,327 

Cainpc( he 

18,086 

87,264 

86..542 

86.661 


Campeche 

16,775 

Y ur atan 

1.1,037 

*297,088 

*309,652 

339,613 

21 31 

Merida 

62,447 

Quintana Roo (territory) 

19,267 



9,109 

0 46 

Santa Cruz de Bravo 

2,000 

Total 

122,363 

1,575,512 


1,996.966 




INLAND STATES 








Chihuahua 

00.021 


327,784 

405,707 

4 50 

Chihuahua 

39,709 

C/oahuila 

63.775 

2,37,815 

206.0.38 

362,092 

5 67 

Saltillo 

35.414 

Nuevo Le6n 

2).027 

307,850 

327.037 

356,150 

14 58 

Monterey 

18,528 

Durango 

42.205 

292, .540 

370,294 

483,175 

11 43 

Durango 

31.763 

Zaeatecas 

24.467 

447,265 

462, IW 

447,.556 

19 50 

Zacatecas 

25,900 

San Luis Potosf 

mmm 

562,105 

575,4.32 

627,800 

26 15 

San I. ms Potosf 

68,022 

Aguasealientes 

2.060 

102,378 

102,416 

120,511 

40 58 

Aguasealientes 

45,198 

Guanajuato 

10.948 

1,047,817 

1.061,724 

1,081,651 

90 65 

Guanajuato 

35,682 

Quer(‘taro 

4.402 

224,848 

322.380 

244,663 

12 05 

Quer('taro 

33,062 

Hidalgo 

8.635 

552,817 

605,0.51 

646,551 

75 38 

Pachuca 

39.009 

Moxu o 

9.228 

837,081 

9.34,463 

980.510 

110 58 

Toluca 

81,247 

Fedcril district 

.578 

468.705 

541,516 

720,753 

1245 32 

Mexico City 

471.066 

Morelos 

1,800 

1.50,786 

160,115 

170,504 

65 68 

Cuerna\ aea 

12,776 

Tlaxf ala 

1 53 1 

163,244 

172,315 

184,171 

120 04 

Tlaxeala 

2,812 

Puebla 

12,900 

973.876 

1,021,13.3 

1,101,600 

84 77 

Puebla 

96,121 

Total 

322,825 

6.635.140 

7,191,697 

7,051,484 




P\riFir STATES 








Loivor California (terntorj) 


41,838 

47,624 

52.272 


( Ensenada (No dist ) 
i La Paz (So dist ) 

2 170 

5 536 

Sonora 


180.1.58 

221,682 

265,383 

3 47 

Hermosillo 

14,578 

Sinaloa 

27„5.51 

256 8,58 

206,701 

323,612 

11 73 

Culiacan 

13,527 

fppir (territory) 

10,0.51 

146,80,5 

1.50,0<)S 

171,173 

15 61 

Tepic 

16,778 

Jahseo 

3^,486 

1.004,569 

1,153,801 

1,208,855 

36 00 

Guadalajara 

110,468 

f'oliina 

2 272 

.55 264 

6.5,115 


34 2S 

Colima 

25,148 

Miehoaean 

22,617 

887,008 

935,808 

901,880 

43 40 

Morelia 

40.042 

Guerrero 


417,886 

479,205 

504 278 

23 76 

Chilpaneingo 


Oaxaea 


872,002 

948,6.33 

1,040,308 

29 13 

Oaxaea 


Cliiapab 

imgi 


360,799 

438,843 

15 92 

Tuxtla Gutierrez 


Total 

320,307 

1,281,018 

4,659,556 

5,164,158 




Islands 

1,500 






CJrand total 

767,055 

12,491,670 





iHl 


* Includes Quintana Roo 


into four classes, provided regulations for the 
denouncement and acciuisitioii In Mexicans and 
for tlie lease by others, and exempted from 
alienation the seashore, banks of navigable riv- 
ers, and lands having monumental rums Un- 
der this law 3,553,732 hectares \vere granted by 
the goiernnient from 1901 to 1907. Owing to 
vagueness and inaccuracy of tlie data which the 
government possessed regarding public lands, the 
law’ was suspended bv Congress in 1909. The 
surveying of public lands w’as placed under the 
direction of the Agrarian Commission at this 
date The land question W’as one of the im- 
portant factors in the revolutionary movements 
follow’ing the downfall of Dfaz 

Education. In all the states education is 
free and compulsory in the primary grades; 
illiteracy, however, is very prevalent, and little 
has been done to educate the Indians The table 
opposite shows the status of the educational es- 
tablishments of the Republic in 1907. 


of instruction from primary to professional The 
public and private libraries are notable, the 
largest of tliem, the National Library, contain- 
ing 200,000 volumes there are 186 other pub- 
lic libraries, 38 museums for scientific and edu- 



NUMBER OP BTHOOLS 
SUPPORTED BT 

Number 

of 

pupils 

Federal 
and state 
governments 

Mumei- 

pahties 

Kindergarten 

69 

10 

8 880 

Primarv 

6,397 

3,144 

657,522 

Seeondarv 

42 


6,782 

Professional 

74 


9,984 


cational purposes, 11 meteorological observa- 
tories, 56 scientific and literary societies, and 
1571 periodical publications, including 53 in 
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English, 6 in Spanish and English, 3 in Spanish 
and Latin, 3 in French, and 1 in German. Mex- 
ico IS one of the first countries of Latin Amer- 
ica in artistic, literary, and scientific advance- 
ment. 

Beligion. One of the motives of Spanish 
colonization was the conversion of the natives to 
the Christian faith. Upon the site of the heathen 
temple of Tenochtitlan arose the cathedral of 
Mexico. The Franciscan Order was the first to 
begin work in Mexico (1524), and was soon fol- 
lowed by the Dominicans and other orders In 
1527 Fray Juan Zumarraga was made the first 
Bishop and in 1545 the archbishopric of Mexico 
was created. The Inquisition was established 
in 1571, but the Indians were exempt from its 
jurisdiction The following years the Jesuits 
came There were many able churchmen as 
well as many who were corrupt, and during the 
colonial regime the church wielded a powerful 
influence It was occupied with the conversion 
of the natives and the care of the religious life 
of the Spaniards, and had charge of the schools, 
hospitals, and asylums of the viceroyalty In 
1767 the Jesuits were expelled from Mexico as 
well as from all the otlier Spanish American 
colonies. During the wars of the independence 
a number of priests, such as Hidalgo, Morelos, 
etc , were active leaders in the movement, and 
in the establishment of the Empire of Ittirbide 
the church played a large part. The Inquisition 
was abolished in 1820 Since the independence 
the church has sided with the conservative ele- 
ment and has always been an active factor in 
the disturbances which have torn the country. 
During the colonial times and after it amassed 
great wealth and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was said to possess about one-third of 
the real and personal propcrtv of tlie Republic. 
These conditions created no little antagonism to 
the church and as a consequence the constitution 
of 1857 provided for freedom of religious opin- 
ion Two years later, the Laws of the Reform, 
issued by Juflrez, brought about the complete 
separation of the church and state and the con- 
fiscation and nationalization of tlie property 
of the church Since that date the Roman Cath- 
olic church has continued to exercise much in- 
fluence in the affairs of the nation, as tin* ma- 
jority of the people are still under its teach- 
ings. Nevertheless a considerable portion of 
the Mexicans have drifted away from or become 
antagonistic to the Roman Catholic church It 
had, iiowever, in 1910, 3 archbishops, 18 bisho])S, 
over 9000 churches and chapels, and 12,664,182 
adherents. The Protestants began work in Mex- 
ico in 1867 and now have chuiclies in all parts 
of tlie Republic In 1910 they had 294 foreign 
missionaries, 529 native workers, 563 stations 
and substations, 24,771 communicants, 92,156 
adherents, 139 day schools with 7640 pupils, 30 
higher institutions with 4108 pupils, and 8 hos- 
pitals and dispensaries 

Govemment. The present constitution of 
Mexico was adopted by a constituent assembly 
on Feb 5, 1857, and has undergone various 
amendments extending down to the year 1908. 
It is a written instrument of great length and 
is closely modeled after the Constitution of the 
United States. The declaration of the “rights 
of man” is tlie most complete document of its 
kind Its 29 articles include personal fieedoiii, 
freedom of sjieech and of the press, right 
of assembly and petition, right of beaiing arms, 
guaranty of the rights of accused persona on 


trial for the commission of crime, including fair 
and speedy trial and exemption from special 
tribunals, and immunity from the operation of 
retroactive laws, laws which impose excessive 
fines or inflict unusual punishments and which 
take private property without compensation. 
In case, however, of great public danger from 
insurrection or invasion the President of the 
Republic, in concurrence with the Council of 
Ministers and with the approval of Congress, 
may suspend these guaranties for a limited 
period 

The government of Mexico is a democratic, 
federal, representative republic, composed of 27 
states, 3 territories, and a federal district Tlie 
constitution provides for a distribution of the 
powers of government among legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches The legislative 
power is vested in a Congress consisting of a 
Chamber of Deputies and a Senate The Cham- 
ber of Deputies is composed of members elected 
by indirect secret ballot for a term of two years 
on the basis of one Representative for every 
40,000, or fraction over 20,000, of the popula- 
tion and by an electorate which consists practi- 
cally of all male adults. The qualifications for 
a deputy are citizenship and the full enjoyment 
of all the rights incident thereto, the attainment 
of the twenty-fifth year, and residence in the 
state from wdiich he is chosen Ecclesiastics are 
disqualified The Senate is comjiosed of two 
Senators from each state and two from the fed- 
eral district, chosen in the same manner as the 
Representatives and possessing the same quali- 
fications, except that the Senators must ha\e 
attained the thirtieth year of age. The terms 
of one-half the Senators expire every second 
year Both Senators and Representatives re- 
ceive annual salaries of $3000 (wrliich cannot be 
renounced) and are privileged from arrest for 
opinions expressed in the discharge of their du- 
ties Each House is the judge of the election 
and qualifications of its owm members Two 
ordinarv sessions of Congress are held annually, 
beginning respectively in April and September 
The tw'o Houses enjoy substantial ecjuality of 
powers in legiblation, except that financial and 
revenue measures and bills for the recruiting of 
trooj)8 must be first discussed in the Chamber 
of Deputies Legislative measures may be ini- 
tiated by the President of the Republic, the state 
legislatures, and by individual Senators and Rep- 
resentatives Bills vetoed by the President, but 
subsequently passed by an absolute maioritv ot 
each House, become law^ in spite of the executive 
veto 

The powers of Congress are enumerated wdth 
^reat spc'cification in the constitution They in- 
clude the admission of new states to the Union, 
the erection of new states within the limits of 
old states, legislation regarding the federal dis- 
trict and territories, the levying of taxes, the 
issuing of mining and commercial codes, the 
maintenance of the army and navy, the declara- 
tion of war, the enactment of laws in regard to 
citizenship, naturalization, colonization, emi- 
gration, immigration, and general health of the 
country, the coinage of money, the regulation 
of weights and measures, the granting of jiar- 
dons, and the enactment of all laws necessary 
and proper to the execution of the enumerated 
powers. I'lie exclusive powers of the Chamber 
of Deputies include the exercising of the pown*rs 
prescrijied by law re^rding the election of the 
Pre^dent and Vice President of the Republic, 
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the judges of the Supreme Court, and the Sena- 
tors from the federal district, the consideration 
and decision upon resignation and leave of ab- 
sence of the President and Vice President, and 
the resi^ation of judges of the Supreme Court, 
supervision of the General Auditing Department, 
the approval of the annual estimates of expenses, 
and the impeachment of the President, secreta- 
ries of the departments, Senators, Representa- 
tives, judges of the Supreme Court, and gov- 
ernors of states for the commission of crimes 
during their terms of office The exclusive pow- 
ers of the Senate include the approval of treaties 
Mith foreign Poweis, the latification of nomina- 
tions made by the Prc*sident to important offices, 
the decision as to whether the status of a state 
government is such as to require the appoint- 
ment of a provisional Governor, the decision of 
political conflicts within a state, and the trial 
of impeachments preferred by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. During the recess of Congress 
some of its important functions are discharged 
by a Permanent Deputation, composed of 15 
Deputies and 14 Senatois 

The executive power is vested in a President, 
or upon his default or absence on leave in a Vice 
President, ^^ho also is ex-officio President of the 
Senate. The President and Vice President are 
chosen indirectly by electors, who are themselves 
popularly elected, for a term of six years Their 
qualifications are citi/eiiship by birth, the full 
enjoyment of civil rights, the attainment of tlie 
thirty-fifth year, and residence in the country 
at the time of the election. In case of the de- 
fault of both President and Vice President, 
either at the beginning or during tlie jiresiden- 
tial term, tlie Secretary of Foreign Relations 
becomes the acting President and Congress calls 
for a new election, except when the default oc- 
curs during the last year of the presidential 
period The office of President cannot be le- 
signed except for gra>e cause, and then only 
with the approval of Congress His chief pow- 
ers are* to promulgate and execute the laws, 
to appoint and remove freely the Secretaries 
of State and all federal officials not otherwise 
provided for in the constitution or laws, to ap- 
jioint with the approval of Congress ministers, 
diplomatic agents, consuls general, and the 
higher officials of the army, navy, and treasury, 
to declare war with the consent of Congress, to 
dispose of the army and naval forces, to grant 
letters of marque and repiisal, to negotiate 
treaties with foreign countries, to receive am- 
bassadors and ministers, to call speiual sessions 
of Congress with the consent of the Permanent 
Deputation; to grant jiardons, and to grant 
exclusive privileges to discoverers and inventors 
In carrying out the work of administration the 
President acts through a cabinet composed of 
eight secretaries, who serve as heads of the 
departments of Foreign Relations, Interior, Jus- 
tice, Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Promo- 
tion, Communication and Public Works, Finance, 
Public Credit and Commerce, and War and Ma- 
rine Every order, decree, or regulation of the 
President must be signed by one of the cabinet 
secretaries in order to be valid The members 
of the cabinet do not occupy seats in Congress 
and their responsibility to that body extends only 
to criminal acts 

The judicial power of the Republic is vested 
in a Supreme Court and in district a d circuit 
courts. At present tlie Supreme Coui consists 
of 15 judges chosen by electors for s term of 


six years. They must be native-born citizens 
35 years of age and learned in jurisprudence. 
They are required to take an oath to adminis- 
ter justice loyally and patriotically, and may 
resign only with the approval of Congress The 
oiganization of the district and circuit courts 
is determined by statute The jurisdiction of the 
federal courts extends to cases involving the ap- 
]>lication of federal law; to maritime cases; to 
cases in which the Republic is a party; to cases 
in which a state is a party, to cases arising un- 
der treaties with foreign Powers; and to cases 
concerning diplomatic agents. In those cases 
in which the Republic or a state is a party, and 
in those cases in which the question of juris- 
diction arising between the state and federal 
courts is involved, the Supreme Court has origi- 
nal jurisdiction In all other cases it has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction 

The individual states of the Mexican Republic 
have a large degree of local autonomy, although 
the federal constitution requires that they shall 
adopt the popular, representative, republican 
form of government. They have their own con- 
stitutions and codes of laws, their own gov- 
ernors and unicameral legislatures, and local 
officials Tliey are allowed to regulate with one 
anotlier their own boundaries subject to the ap- 
jiroval of Congress They may not form alliances 
or treaties with one another, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, coin monev or issue paper 
cuirency, tax the transit of persons or goods 
crossing their teiritory, lay duties on interstate 
commerce, or without the consent of Congress 
levy tonnage duties, keep troops or ships of 
war, or wage war except in case of invasion or 
jieril so imminent as to admit of no delay Each 
state is under an obligation to deliver without 
delay ci iminal refugees from other states and to 
give full faith and credit to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
state It is made the duty of the state executives 
to publish the federal laws and cause them to be 
obeyed On the other hand, it is made the con- 
stitutional duty of tlie federal government to 
protect the states against invasion or domestic 
insurrection upon request of the Legislature of 
the state concerned or of the executive if the 
Legislature be not in session As in the United 
States, all powers not expresslv conferred upon 
the federal authorities are reserved to the in- 
dividual states Similarly the federal constitu- 
tion, the laws of Congress, and all treaties made 
in pursuance thereof are declared to be the su- 
preme law* of the whole Union, and the judges 
are liound thereby, anything in the constitutions 
or law's of the states to the contrary notwith- 
standing 

Amendments to the federal constitution may 
be proposed by Congress, two-thirds of all mem- 
bers present concurring If approved by a ma- 
jority of the state legislatures, they shall be a 
valid part of the constitution. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. The cur- 
rency law of 1005 placed Mexico on a practically 
gold basis The theoretical unit is the gold 
peso, equal to $0 4984 United States currency. 
The silver peso has the same legal value as the 
gold peso and is of unlimited legal tender The 
metric system of weights and measures was in- 
troduced* in 1856 and was made compulsory in 
1905. Before this latter date the old Spanish 
denominations were in current use. 

Army. Since the resignation of General Por- 
firio Dfaz as President, in May, 1911, the 
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country has been torn by revolution and coun- 
ter-revolution, accompanied by a gradual dis- 
integration of the federal army organized and 
maintained by him The armed forces of oppos- 
ing revolutionary leaders include individuals 
and units formerly belonging to the federal 
Mexican army Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, however, it may be assumed that the de- 
tails of organization and conditions of service 
are, in the case of organized armed bodies, some- 
what similar to those in existence under the 
regime of Diaz in 1911, as described below. 
Higher Organization — In time of peace the regi- 
ment IS the highest unit. Divisions are formed 
in war General officers in peace. 7 generals 
of divisions, 41 generals of brigades, 55 briga- 
dier generals. During the revolutions the num- 
ber of generals enormously increases Infantry. 
— All organization in Mexico is peculiar The 
underlying principle is to arrange for the maxi- 
mum expansion in war The battalion has 4 
companies In peace the battalion is com- 
manded by a colonel, with staff, which is ex- 
panded to a regiment by the addition of a bat- 
talion in war In peace there were 34 bat- 
talions Peace strength of company is 9 officers 
and 145 men Total infantry, 1182 officers and 
19,144 men War strength of regiments, 47 offi- 
cers and 1745 men Total infantrv strength m 
war, 3100 officers and 53,700 men. Field ArttUcrj/. 
— ^The artillery has 2 batteries to the battalion 
and 2 battalions to the regiment There arc in 
peace 1 regiment (4 batteries) of mountain 
artillery, 1 regiment (4 batteries) of horse ar- 
tillery, *2 regiments (8 batteries) of light artil- 
lery, and in addition a so-called “squadron” of 
rapid-fire guns Total peace batteries, 16, plus 
1 skeleton mountain artillery regiment Bat- 
teries have 6 guns, except horse batteries, which 
have 4. Peace strength of batteries varies be- 
tween 6 officers and 79 men and 8 officers and 
120 men, except the mountain batteries, which 
have 10 officers and 88 men. Total peace 
strength, 1912 officers and jiien Upon mobiliza- 
tion the mountain artillery doubles, other regi- 
ments form 2 additional batteries Total war 
strength, 3147 with 176 guns Cavalry — In 

peace 4 troops form a regiment at full peace 
strength, and 2 troops form a regiment at 
skeleton strength. Peace footing of troops, 6 
officers and 72 men or 8 officers and 105 men. 
There are 14 regiments and 4 skeleton regi- 
ments. Total peace strength, 496 officers and 
6822 men In war each regiment is expanded to 
6 troops War strength of a troop, 5 officers 
and 140 men. Coast Artillery — ^Unimportant 
detachments Techmeal Troops — War strength, 
100 officers and 1000 men Tram — Peace, 9 

officers and 206 men, war strength, not known. 
Sanitary Troops — No data In addition to the 
regular troops there are 12 regiments of rurales, 
or military police, of 250 men each Total peace 
strength, between 31,000 and 32,000 3'otal war 
strength, 100,000 officers and men Conditions 
of Service — In theory service is compulsory 
Actually conscription is made to apply only to 
some of the lower and criminal classes Upon 
mobilization conscription could be resorted to. 
Arms — Infantry, the Mauser magazine rifle. 
Cavalry, Mauser carbine Reserves, Remington 
rifle of 1893. Field and horse artillery use 
quick-fire guns of the Schneider-Canet system. 
Budget for 1910-11, 10,890,000 pesos. 

Peoples of Mexico. The population of Mex- 
ico at the present day is largely Indian, and in 


many parts of the country ancient customs, 
superstitions, and languages hold sway. It is 
impossible to estimate the exact proportion of 
pure Indian blood, mestizo, or mixed blood, and 
white, probably there are about 5,000,000 pure- 
blooded Indians and a somewhat larger number 
of mestizos. Dr Ledn divided them into 17 
families and 180 dialects, and was of the opinion 
that future studies would reduce this number of 
families to three mother tongues — ^the Otomf, 
Maya-Quich6, and the Nahua Recent work has 
so far not justified this opinion A number of 
stocks are totally extinct and little material 
IS available for the study of them In many 
parts of the Republic where certain languages 
are spoken over extended areas we find dialectal 
differences in every village In some parts of 
Mexico the tribes occur in masses, while in other 
parts people speaking different languages are 
strangely intermingled In the same town, 
separated by a single street, we may find two 
different languages spoken, while in one town 
Starr reports Aztecs, Otomf, I'epehuas, and 
Totonacs, each group keeping its independence 
in language, dress, customs, and beliefs, and 
occupying its own distinct quartei of the town. 

Moat of the Mexican Indians have been con- 
verted to Christianity, some are still idolaters, 
but have lost much of their knowledge of an- 
cient traditions and religion These are siqier- 
stitious to a degree and believe in omens, witch- 
craft, and divination. Among the Huicholes, 
whose habits, customs, rcdigion, and SAmbolisin 
have been studied bv Lumholtz, among the 
Mixes, who have been investigated by Starr and 
Belmar, and among the Lacando’nes, known 
through the field w^ork of Tozzer, we find greater 
adherence to primitive ideas than among otlicr 
Mexican peoples 

All over Mexico the commerce is carried on 
in very much the same manner as before tlie 
Spanish Conquest Each town has its market 
place where a fair is held at regular intervals 
The natives carry merchandise for long dis- 
tances, to attend annual festivals of certain 
saints, whose modern shrines are built on tlie 
sites of ancient temples. The Indians are prin- 
cipally agriculturists, though certain aboriginal 
trades still prevail, such as weaving, baskt^t .nid 
mat making, and the manufacture of pottery, 
and the products of these industries, for wdiich 
certain villages are noted, are dilatributed 
throughout extended areas Their mode of liv- 
ing, habitations, and clothing have changed but 
little under white influence. Their food consists 
mainly of corn, beans, and chili peppers, the 
corn is made into cakes, or tortillas, or a thin 
mush called posole; their food is prepared as 
before the Conquest, although to a certain extent 
cooking vessels of tin and iron are used as well 
as those of clay. Their great vice lies in the 
use of alcoholic stimulants; they make many 
native drinks as in former times, and on every 
possible occasion they indulge in their use 

History. The events of prehistoric Mexico 
are confused in a mass of myth. Legend car- 
ries the story of the Toltecs, the first historic 
race, back to the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, when they began their migration, 
which finally led them, about the year 754, to 
the valley of Mexico. Here they founded the 
cities of Tulan and Tulantzinco, of which vast 
ruins still exist some 50 miles north and north- 
east of Mexico City. In the year 1064 the Toltec 
power was overthrown and they were eventually 
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driven from the country, going off towards the 
south, wliere they are supposed to have erected 
some at least of tlie immense buildings now in 
ruins in Yucatan, Honduras, and Guatemala. 
Their conquerors, the Chichimecas, hrst ap- 
peared in the vicinity of the two great volca- 
noes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, where the 
rums of Amecameca show the centre of their 
power Aftei they succeeded the Toltecs as the 
dominant power, the Chichimecas settled at Tex- 
coco, on the east side of the lake of that name, 
where they were living in a flourishing condi- 
tion when, late in the twelfth century a d , 
seven allied Nahuatlaca families or tribes en- 
tt‘ied the valley from the north, having started 
on th(‘ir wanderings, quite possibly, in the cliflf- 
dweller region of the modern New Mexico and 
Arizona The Aztecs, the principal of these 
trih(‘B, finally made a settlement at Tenochtitlan, 
on some marshy islets in Lake Texcoco, prob- 
ably in the year 1325 It is said that this 
location was jiomted out by a sign from the 
gods, an eagle perched upon a prickly-pear cac- 
tus, the nojial, strangling a serpent This sign 
IS now the national seal of Mexico Tenochtit- 
l.'ii giew stronger, the islands were enlarged, 
'^nd causewavs w(‘re limit to connect them with 
the mainland By the time of the election of 
the fi’st king or wai chief, in 1376 — the earliest 
authentic date in Mexican history — ^the Aztecs 
liad >\on a position of influence in the valley 
lluit/ilihuitl, who was chosen chieftain or king 
in 1404, and his brother Chimalpopoca (1417- 
27 ) who succeeded him, greatly increased their 
power by intermarrying with the rival tribes 
and establishing trade lelationa, as well as 
b\ their successful battles It/coatl (1427-40) 
((|v) rendered the dominant position of the 
ti die more secure bv the formation of a con- 
fcdiTacv with the Chichiniecs and Tepanecs, for 
t!ie purpose of conquering their outlying neigh- 
bors and forcing them to pay tribute Monte- 
zuma I (1440-60) (qv ) was perhaps the first 
cliief to combine tbe war and priestly functions, 
and piepared for the downfall of the tribal 
jiower by allowing the latter to interfere with 
the foiiner Ills successors, Axayacatl, Tizoc, 
and Ahuizotl, considerably extended the influ- 
ence of the tribe by conquering the tribes be- 
vmd the mountains, to the two seas on the 
east and w’est, and far towards the south, and 
forcing them to render tribute of slaves for the 
saerifiees which were becoming the established 
and popular religious practice of the Aztecs 
In 1502 Montezuma IT was elected to the 
chief position in the tribe ( For an account 
of Montezuma’s career and the invasion of Mex- 
ico bv Cortes, see Moxtezuma IT, Hebxando 
CoRTi&s ) In November, 1519, Cortes entered 
Tenochtitlan — Mexico — and before the end of 
tbe month he had secured the person of the 
Mexican “Emperor,” whose subjects soon fully 
realized that the white men would have to be 
expelled by force, and quickly commenced hos- 
tilities under the leadership of Montezuma’s 
younger brother, Cuitlahuatzin ( q v ) , and the 
Emperor’s nephew, Guatemotzin ( q v ) , or 
Cuahtemoc. On the troche Trtste, or “dreadful 
night,” June 30, 1520, Cortes withdrew from 
the city of Mexico, and for a time his position 
was desperate, but the indomitable valor of the 
Spaniards enabled them to return to the at- 
tack Cuitlahuatzin, Montezuma’s successor, 
died in November, 1520, and was succeeded by 
Guatemotzin, whose heroic defense of the city 


of Mexico during the following year remains one 
of the noblest episodes in American history. 
Cortes began his siege of Mexico in May, 1521, 
and after the capture of Guatemotzin in Au- 
gust he set promptly to work at rebuilding the 
city. The dead bodies were burned and the 
city roughly cleansed, the canals filled up, 
streets, market places, and the sites for a 
church, fort, official residence, and other neces- 
sary buildings located As an administrator 
Cortes w'as less successful than as a military 
leader, and the repeated complaints and threats 
against his rule led him to go to Spain to pre- 
sent his case at court Military governors 
failed to control the allairs of New Spain, as 
Mexico was oflicially called, and the first Au- 
diencia (1528) had no better success. The 
second Audiencia (1529) managed the govern- 
ment until 1535 In this latter year the Span- 
ish colonial government reached its definitive 
form by tbe appointment of the first Viceroy 
of New^ Spain The first incumbent, Antonio 
de Mendoza, “tbe good Viceroy,” was intrusted 
with extensive powers and did much to advance 
the country and assure its permanent strength 
and welfare Lufs de Velasco succeeded to the 
viceroyalty in 1550, and during his administra- 
tion the University of Mexico was founded 
(1553) and the mineral and other sources of 
W’ealth developed Then followed a series of 61 
vicerovs who ruled the destinies of New Spain. 
Most of the vicerovs were of noble family, some 
were able and wise, many were of the mediocre 
type of colonial officials, and not a few were 
coirupt and oppressive in their administration 
On the whole New’ Spain enjoyed such pros- 
perity as was possible under the monopolistic 
policy pursued by Spain in her colonial govern- 
ment During the viceregal period the conver- 
sion of the natives was carried on, Indian re- 
volts, wdiich occurred from time to time, were 
suppressed, the exploration and settlement of 
New’ Mexico, Texas, and California were carried 
out, peaceful progress was made in agriculture 
and mining, commerce w’as developed as much 
as was possible under the restrictive system 
of Spain, conflicts of jurisdiction were settled, 
the disputes of the secular and ecclesiastical 
officials w’ere adjusted, and the periodical inun- 
dations of the capital made necessary plans 
for draining the valley, wdiich were formed by 
the Viceroy Velasco and completed by President 
Dfaz at the opening of the twentieth century. 
In the eighteenth century many of the restric- 
tions on trade w’ere removed, the office of Intend- 
ant w’as establislied, and the second Count of 
Revilla Gigedo (1789) introduced many benefi- 
cent reforms in Mexico City While carrying 
on these embellishments the ancient Mexican 
calendar stone and sacrificial block, which had 
been buried at the time of the Conquest, were 
discovered. 

The gradual increase of education among all 
classes, the spread of liberal and revolutionary 
ideas, introduced from the United States, 
France, and England, the introduction of the 
liberal administrative reforms by Charles III, 
the chaotic conditions existing in Spain and the 
decline in the power of the home government, 
and finally the establishment of the supremacy 
of Napoleon in Spain, were the causes which 
contributed to the independence of Mexico On 
Sept 16, 1810, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla (q.v.), 
the parish priest at Dolores, near Guanajuato, 
learning that the conspiracy in which he was 
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involved had been discovered, rang the church 
bell and called upon his people to follow him 
and free Mexico from foreign tyranny. His 
Onto de Dolores^ the cry of “Long live religion! 
Long live our Holy Alotlier of Guadalupe' 
Lon^ live America, and death to bad govern- 
ment'’* maiked tlie iieginniiig of tlie struggle for 
Mexican independence Hidalgo, after a senes 
of successful fights with scatttTed Koyalist 
forces, was defeated, driven north, and finally 
caught and shot at Chihuahua (July 30, 1811) 
His pupil, Morelos (qv ), took up the leader- 
ship and became known as the “hero of a hun- 
dred battles ’* He assembled a congress at 
Chilpanzingo (Sept 15, 1813), which abolished 
slavery and religious tithes, and issued a decla- 
ration of independence from Spain Later he 
was defeated by the Royalist army under Au- 
gustin de ItOrbide ( q v ) , betrayed by^ one of 
his followeis, and shot in December, 1815 In 
1817 Javier Mina invaded Mexico fiom Tamauli- 
pas and maintained the fight for independence 
with tile usual temporary success, until de- 
feated, captured, and shot (November 11 ) Mean- 
wliile Vicente Guerrero (qv) had gradually 
been establishing his claim to be the natural 
and most able leader of the Independents m 
the field, while among all classes in Mexico the 
feeling was growing more and more strong that 
the Spanish power must be done awa\ with 
Ittirbide determined to unite the two parties, 
and by the Plan of Iguala (Feb 24, 1821) in 
which Guerrero and the Spanish Vicerov, Juan 
O'Donojfi, joined, proposed an independent mon- 
archy with a ruler from the Spanish royal 
family The plan failed , no ruler could lie 
secured from Europe, but independence bad 
been practically and peacefully assured ItCir- 
bide arranged a popular demonstration, and the 
Congress ratified his choice of himself as Em- 
peror (May 19, 1822) The older Independents 
soon refused to acknowledge his Empire, and on 
March 20, 1823, the opposition forced his resig- 
nation. An executive council of four revolu- 
tionary leaders, Nicolas Bravo, Guadalupe Vic- 
toria, Pedro Negrete, and Vicente Gueirero, 
managed affairs during the next a ear, calling 
for the election of a congress, winch, on Oct 4, 
1824, proclaimed the first constitution of the 
Republic of Mexico Guadalupe Victoria, the 
first President, gave the country a popular 
administration and a large measure of pros- 
perity and was allowed to serve out liis full 
term In 1828 the election was bitterly con- 
tested by the Federalists or Liberals and the 
Centralists, aided by the Moderates and Con- 
servatives The Centralist candidate, Manuel 
Gdmez Pedraza, was elected President, but a 
revolt under Antonio Ldpez de Santa Anna 
(qv.) prevented his accession and his opponent, 
Vicente Guerrero, was installed in the presi- 
dency (April, 1829) Before the end of the 
year Guerrero was forced out and his Vice 
President, Anastasio Bustamante, was placed m 
control of the government. 

Then followed a half century of internal dis- 
order; revolution followed revolution, plans and 
pronunciamientos were issued by every political 
leader; Conservative and Liberal, Centralist and 
Federalist, Imperialist and Republican, earned 
on a seemingly endless struggle for power. For 
more than 20 years Santa Anna was the central 
figure in Mexican politics. At will he openly 
controlled the government as President or Dic- 
tator, or managed affairs while ostensibly in 


retirement He sided with the Conservatives 
and Centralists and in 1843 dissolved Congress 
and assembled a Council of Notables, which 
formulated the Bases Organicas de 1843, a new 
reactionary conservative constitution. In 1836 
Texas achieved her independence and 10 y^rs 
later the war between Mexico and the United 
States broke f>ut The invasion of Mexico was 
rendered relatively easy bj^ the lepeated internal 
dissensions which absorbed most of the atten- 
tion of the Mexican commanders Twelve 
changes in the chief executive during the two 
jears of the war prevented the Mexicans from 
offering any effective resistance, notwithstand- 
ing their admirable fighting qualities The city 
of Mexico was occupied (Sept 13, 1847), and in 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (q v ) Mexico 
suffered heavy loss of territory Santa Anna 
was the leading factor in affairs until August, 
1855 General Ignacio Comonfort (q.v ) was 
installed as President in December and in June, 
1856, issued tlie decree ordering the sale of all 
unimpro\ed church lands, which precipitated 
the struggle between church and state C)n Feb 
5, 1857, a new constitution, which, uitli its vari- 
ous amendments, is still in force, was adopted 
by Congress Comonfort swoie to defend the 
constitution, but, coming under the influence of 
the Reactionaiv party, he set it aside in Janii- 
ar.A, 1858, and endeavored to govern the coun- 
try under the Bases of 1843 A revolt undii 
Gen F^lix Zuluoga drove him into exile. Benito 
JuArez (qv), the legitimate successor of 
Comonfort, assumed the presidency and juo- 
ceinied to reestablish constitutional government 
The War of tlie Reform (of the church) broke 
out with all th(' fui.A of a religious warfare and 
in the midst of it JuArez issued his decree na- 
tionalizing all church property and separating 
the church and the state (July 12, 1859) The 
Constitutionalists, under General Ortega, de- 
cisively defeated the Reactionaries under Miia- 
nion, at Calpulalpam (Dec. 22, 1860), and a 
few days later JuArez entered the capital 
JuArez proceeded to reoiganize the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, hut brought foreign 
war on the country by decreeing the suspension 
for two years of the payments on the foreign 
loan The act, wise and perhaps necessary in 
itself, was not managed with diplomacy, and on 
Oct. 31, 1861, England, France, and Spam en- 
tered into the Convention of London, by which 
they agreed upon joint action for the protec- 
tion of their interests in Mexico. An expedition 
Avas dispatched and Vera Cruz was occupied^ 
but in February, 1862, when it became evident 
that Napoleon was scheming to establish an 
empire, supported by France, in America, Eng- 
land and Spam AA^ithdrew their forces There- 
upon the Frcmch came out openly against the 
Mexican government and were joined by the 
Reactionists and Monarchists, who Avere natu- 
rally hostile to JuArez On May 5, 1862, a 
French army of 6000 men under General Loren- 
cez was defeated before Puebla (the famous 
Cmco de Mayo) and was compelled to retreat 
to Orizaba. In September the arrival of re- 
enforcements raised the French strength to 12,- 
000 men In May, 1863, a combined force of 
French and Mexicans, under the French General 
Elias Forey, captured Puebla and marched upon 
the capital, which fell into their hands on June 
10 after JuArez and his cabinet had fled Forey 
selected 35 citizens to act as a Supreme Council 
of thq Nation. This body at once formed a 
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regency composed of Gen. Juan Nepomuceno Al- 
monte ( q V ) , Gen. Mariano Salas, and Arch- 
bishop Labastida, ■which was intrusted with 
supreme authority On July 10 an Assembly 
of Notaldes at Mexico proclaimed Mexico an 
empire and tendeied the crown to Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, brother of the Kmperor 
Francis Joseph (See Maximii.ian, Ferdinaxd 
Joseph ) Maximilian accepted the crown oii^ 
condition that the action of the Assemldy of 
Notables be ratified by a vote of the Mexican 
])eople As a French army of Si), 000 w’as pies- 
ent in tlie country, there was little diHiculty in 
ol)taiiiing this On May 29, 1804, Maximilian 
and Ills wife landed at Vera Cruz and on June 
12 the sovereigns entered the capital, taking up 
their residence at Cliapultepcc, wheic they es- 
tablished a court witli all the regalia and forma 
of a Euiojiean dynasty. In the field the French 
troops under Bazaine, "wdio had assumed com- 
mand in October, 1863, gained a number of suc- 
cesses over tlie Patriot forces, and drove Jiulrcz 
from j)lace to place until he finally established 
his capital at El Paso del Norte on the United 
States border In the desperate guerrilla 'W’ai- 
fare which the Nationalist forces ivaged against 
the iniaders a large part of the country 'was 
devastat(‘d Maximilian seriously undertook the 
task of g.iveriiing the country and tried to 
rwoncile the various parties, but in this he 
failed and by tlie end of 1865 he found him- 
self, des])ite his efforts to wun the good wull of 
Ins subjects, witli no real supjiort except that 
of the French soldiers Meanwhile the United 
States had convinced Najioleon III that French 
troops w'ould not be suflered to interfere in 
Aineiican aflairs On Mav 31, 1866, Maximilian 
received ■word that the French army was to be 
withdrawn He at once decided to abdicate, 
then changed his mind, at the instigation of the 
Empress (?ailotta, wdio hastened back to Europe, 
where her failure to secure any help caused her 
to become insane. Maximilian again considered 
withdrawing, but the clericals urged him to 
remain and a council of leading Imperialists 
advised against the step, and eventually he 
determined to stay bv his Empire and the* sup- 
porters wdio remained true to him As fast as 
the French troops were withdrawn from the 
northern part of the country, Jufirez occupied 
the territoiy, re-formed his army, and aw’aited 
the final departure of the French (March, 
1867) Maximilian removed the Imperial gov- 
ernment to Quer^taro, w’heic the troops under 
Miirquez, Miramfin, and Mejfa w’ere assembled 
The city was immediately surrounded by the 
Kepublicans and a siege begun on March 12, 
1867. Mfirquez broke through the enemy to 
bring assistance from Mexico, but instead under- 
took to establish a power for himself at Puebla, 
w^here he w^as defeated by Porfirio Diaz, who 
drove him back to Mexico and then captured 
that city On May 15 Maximilian was betrayed 
by one of his most favored officers. Col Miguel 
Lopez, who arranged the admittance of the 
enemy into the Imperial camp The Emperor 
was forced to surrender, was tried by court- 
martial, and was shot, with Generals Mejia and 
Miramdn, on June 19, 1867 

After four years Jufirez entered the city of 
Mexico, on July 15, 1867, and began the re- 
organization of the Republic. A presidential 
election having resulted in no choice. Congress 
confirmed Jufirez in that office, which he held 
till hiB death in 1872. 


Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada (q.v.), the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, then succeeded to 
tlie presidency amidst great popularity. He 
pursued a policy of absorption of the states’ 
lights and usurpation of power and prepared 
for his own reelection in 1876 by having dicta- 
torial powers granted This was the signal for 
a new revolution and Gen Fidencio Hernfindez 
issued the Plan of Tuxtepec (Jan. 15, 1876), 
which w^as adopted in a modified form by Gen 
Porfirio Dfaz, as the Plan of Palo Blanco 
(March 21). This latter plan included declara- 
tions in favor of the maintenance of the con- 
stitution of 1857 and the reform decrees of 
1873, the nonreelection of President and state 
governors, a new presidential election, and the 
repudiation of Lerdo de Tejada Diaz defeated 
Lerdo de Tejada in the battle of Tecoac (No- 
vember 16), entered the capital, and on Novem- 
ber 28 assumed control of the executive power 
The following year he was elected President for 
the unexpired term and began his long career 
as the ruler of the Mexican people He ushered 
in a new epoch in Mexican history He at once 
set about to insure a stable government, sup- 
pressing all opposition, and endeavored to ex- 
tend the foreign relations of the country In 
1880 Diaz secured the election of his friend 
Manned Gonzfilez as President and continued to 
exercise a power in the administration The 
era of peace and prosperity inaugurated in 
the first term of Diaz continued, but many 
charges of corruption w’ere made against Gon- 
z.llez, and Diaz was considered as the only man 
who could properly govern the nation He w^as 
reelected in 1884, and before the end of this 
term the constitution w'as changed to allow the 
reelection of the President and Diaz was chosen 
for and served out the five succeeding terms. 
During this period of 26 years, in which Diaz 
ruled practically as a benevolent despot, Mexico 
underw’^ent a marvelous development, especially 
in economic and industrial lines The public 
debt was funded and credit abroad was assured; 
the public revenues w^ere regulated, foreign re- 
lations were improved and treaties of amity 
and commerce were negotiated , educational 
facilities were extended, the natural resources 
w’ere developed and exploited ; railways were 
extended ; manufacturing plants were estab- 
lished , interstate 'taxes were abolished ; the 
finances w^ere put on a sound basis and the gold 
standard wras adopted, a new banking law was 
enacted , and public works, harbor improve- 
ments, and public buildings were constructed. 

Along with this material prosperity, however, 
came the development of oligarchical and auto- 
cratic tendencies in the government. Under the 
Dfaz regime, both in the national and state 
governments, there sprang up many abuses, 
which caused uneasiness and silent protest. As 
the election of 1910 approached the administra- 
tion party laid plans for the continuance of 
Dfaz for another term of six years Rumors of 
dissent from this arrangement became current, 
but it was scarcely thought probable that any 
one would have the daring to become a candi- 
date in opposition to Dfaz. No little surprise 
was occasioned at the publication of a hook 
entitled La sucesion prestderunal en 1910 by 
Francisco Madero (q.v.), in which he openly 
attacked the Dfaz rfigime, pointing out its cor- 
ruption and abuses and declaring that he would 
wage a political campaign against it. He be- 
came the candidate of the opposition and ac- 
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tively carried on a political campaign of educa- 
tion, using American methods He was not taken 
seriously at first by the followers of Diaz, and 
was repudiated by most of the other members of 
his own famil 3 % the wealthy Maderos of Coahuila. 
Finally concluding that Madero was an element 
of danger to the regime, the government caused 
his arrest upon a minor charge and thus elimi- 
nated him from the presidential canvass On 
July 26, 1910, Diaz was reelected for his eighth 
term, with llamon Corral, one of his ardent 
supporters, as Vice President Soon after the 
election (September 15-25) the centenary of 
the independence of Mexico was celebrated 
amidst the most brilliant festivities 

Tins was the last blaze of glorj^ of the Diaz 
regime before its collapse The suppression of 
Madero was the fact which, added to abuses 
and oligarchical tendencies of the Cientifico 
part}', brought on a successful revolution. Ma- 
dero, having been released from prison and 
warned from the country, began an active revo- 
lutionary propaganda On October 15 he issued 
the Plan of San Luis Potosi, which proclaimed 
the principles of eilective suffrage and no re- 
election, advocated certain land reforms, repu- 
diated the Diaz regime and tlie election of 1910, 
and provided for open revolt and the organiza- 
tion of a piovisjonal government At the time 
of the actual outbreak in Chihuahua, on Novem- 
ber 18, Madero was in the United States, but 
he at once returned to Mexico and took charge 
of the movement, which rapidly spiead to the 
other northern states. The year 1911 opened 
with reverses for the federal government, though 
it continued to insist that the re\olt was of 
little consequence and would soon be suppressed 
The revolutionists demanded tlie immediate 
resignation of Diaz. As a reply Diaz, in his 
message of April 1, 1911, advocated reforms to 
safeguard the suffrage, refoim of the federal 
judiciary, removal of abuses of the local offi- 
cials, division of the large estates, and no re- 
election of the President. Because the fighting 
was carried on so near the border the United 
States government early in the year sent a 
warning to both parties and mobilized troops 
along the frontiers to guarantee neutrality and 
protect her interests. 

On May 10, 1911, the city of Jufirez was 
captured by the rebels and thereupon tlie federal 
government consented to negotiate for peace. 
The treaty provided for the resignation of Diaz 
and Corral and the holding of new elections 
within BIX months Madero entered the capital 
on June 7, was chosen President, and inaugu- 
rated on November 6 With the best of desires 
to 1 emedy the conditions of the country, he 
proved himself to be unable to cope witli the 
situation He had no sooner taken his seat as 
President than revolts broke out Zapata 
( q V ) , a guerrilla leader in Morelos, who had 
led a movement against Diaz, now lefused to 
submit to Madero and continued in arms 
against the government Gen. Bernardo Reyes, 
a defeated candidate for the presidency, also 
attempted to start a revolt, but failed A more 
serious outbreak occurred in February, 1912, in 
the north Ju£irez was captured by the rebels 
and Gen. Pascual Orozco joined the movement 
and became its leader. The nearness of the 
disturbance to the United States frontier and 
the danger of violations of neutrality caused 
Congress to authorize and the President to 
issue an embargo on the shipment of arms to 


Mexico. This was later modified to allow ship- 
ments to the Madero government. Warning 
was sent, also, to both Madero and Orozco that 
they should protect the lives and interests of 
foreigners The Federals gained victories in 
the north during the summer and seemed in a 
fan way to suppress the revolt, when a new 
movement took place in the south under the 
leadership of Felix Diaz, a nephew of Porfirio, 
who captured Vera Cruz He was defeated, 
captured, and sentenced to death, but Madero 
suspended the sentence and removed Diaz to 
Mexico City for imprisonment. 

Madero endeavored to carry out his pro- 
gramme of governmental reform, but in this he 
was unsuccessful, largely on account of his 
own character Besides, his recognition of the 
old Congress left to the opposition a very effec- 
tne weapon and the Cientifico press waged a 
relentless campaign against him On Feb 9, 
1913, revolt broke out in Mexico City under the 
leadership of Felix Diaz and General Reyes 
Sanguinary street fighting and the bombard- 
ment of public buildings continued for 10 days, 
until Gen Victonano Huerta (qv ), the head of 
the federal army, deserti'd to the rebels Madero 
and his Vice President, Pino Suarez, vere ar- 
restc^d and forced^ to resign (February 19) and 
four days later they were murdered vliile being 
transferred from one jirison to another Huerta 
then assumed the provisional presidency. He 
and his followers justified their actions by ac- 
cusing Madero of corruption, and promised re- 
form in the administration 

Huerta e\peri(*nced difficulties from the first 
A counter-revolution was started in the north, 
led by Venustiano Carranza, the Governor of 
Coahuila. Governor Cairanza W'as born in 
Coahuila in 1859 and was educated for the law 
On account of w'(*akn(*88 of the eyesiglit he took 
up farming, to wdiicli he has devoted most of 
Ills life 111 1893 lie led a revolt against the 
Diaz Governor of Coaliuila and succeeded in 
escaping with his life He joined the Madero 
revolt in 1910 and ujion its success became 
Governor of his native state 

Opposed to the course of events in the capi- 
tal, Carranza secaied extraoidinary powers 
from the state legislatuie in order to defend 
the constitution. His scheme called for the es- 
tablishment of a Constitutionalist army, and for 
the institution of several long-needed reforms 
The revolt spread rapidly to Chiliuahua, Sonora, 
and Sinaloa, and a Constitutionalist government 
was organized with Carranza as provisional 
president Huerta’s difficulties w'cre further 
augmented by the attitude of the Ignited States 
government President Wilson continued Presi- 
dent Taft’s policy of non-intervention and non- 
recognition. The American Ambassador to 
Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, advocated recog- 
nition, but as his ideas differed so widely from 
those of the President he felt compelled to re- 
sign The President then sent John Lind (q.v ) 
as his personal representative, to undertake an 
adjustment of the Mexican situation. Promise 
of recognition of a new government in Mexico 
was given on the following conditions : The cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the guarantee of an early and 
free election, the promise of Huerta not to be- 
come a candidate, and an agreement of all 
parties to abide by the result of the election 
Huerta refused to agree to his own elimination, 
which was insisted upon and President Wilson 
adopted a policy of “watchful waiting” Bv a 
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coup d’etat of Oct. 10-11, 1913, Huerta dis- 
solved congress and assumed dictatorial power. 
He held an election, which he himself con- 
trolled, and was chosen President President 
Wilson protested against the character of the 
election, but Huerta paid no attention to the 
protest 

In the meantime the Constitutionalists, under 
Carranza, had carried on an increasingly active 
campaign and by the middle of 1914 was in a 
position to threaten seriously Mexico City it- 
self Both factions were considerably hampered 
by the attitude of tlie United States Protests 
were lodged with both sides against the dis- 
rcgaid for the life and property of foreigners. 
An embargo was also placed again on the ship- 
ment of arms from the I'nited States. Huerta 
was troubled also by the financial situation 
The I 'lilted States induced the financial wwld 
to boycott him and a tlireatened run on the 
banks of the countiy forced liim to declare a 
bank holiday He was compelled to resort to 
all means to secure funds 

On April 10, 1914, occurred the Tampico in- 
cident which gave a grave international aspect 
to the Mexican situation A number of marines 
of the USS Dolphin were ai rested, w’hile land- 
ing fri'ra a lauiicli fljnng the United States fiag 
Although the men weic released and an ajiology 
made, Admiral Mayo deemed this insulhcient 
and demanded a salute to the flag Prc'^ident 
Wilson supported the demand and ordered the 
fleet to ^lexiean w’aters In the diplomatic ex- 
changes Huerta agieed in principle to grant 
satisfaction and hoped to secure recognition 
in the negotiations Huerta’s conditions w’ere 
unaccoptalile and President Wilson appeared 
l)ef<)re Congress on April 20 and asked for au- 
thoiity to Use the armed foiies of the United 
States to secure reparation for the insult to the 
flag Wai seemed imminent. The situation 
wns fuitlier complicated by the seizure of Vera 
Cruz bv American forces on April 21 to pre- 
vent the landing of a caigo of aims from Ger- 
many At this juncture the ABC jiowers 
(Aigentme, Brazil, and Chile) offeied their 
serMces midiators These were accepted and 
a conference was held at Niagara Falls, Canada 
(Mav 2(V-June 24) A protocol was drawn up, 
but it jirovided no practical solution for either 
the international or internal difficulties of 
Mexico 

During the summer months of 1914 the 
military successes of the Constitutionalists 
continued The fall of San Luis Potosf and 
Manzanillo (July 17 and 24) gave the Con- 
stitutionalists control of the last remaining 
strongholds on the w’ay to Mexico City. Huerta 
reorganized his cabinet in July and held a 
presidential election in the territory under his 
control He was returned in this bv a small 
majority On July Ifl, he resi«rned the pro- 
visional presidency and was succeeded bv Fran- 
cisco Carbajol, Chief Justice of the flupreme 
Court The latter at once made overtures for 
the surrender of the government to Carranza, 
asking for the assurance of an amnestv At the 
suggestion of the T^nited States Carranza finally 
agreed to the demands of Carbajol and the 
latter resigned having made Carranza Minister 
of Foreign Relations so that he might assume 
control of the provisional government On 
August 15, General Obregon occupied the capi- 
tal and on August 20, Carranza made his tri- 
umphal entry. 


Factional strife almost immediately broke 
out. Followers of Carranza and Villa were in 
open conflict Zapata, the southern leader, re- 
fused to follow Carranza because the latter 
failed to adopt his plans for agrarian reform 
A convention of the Constitutionalist generals 
was called for October 1, in Mexico City, in 
order to decide on a plan of action and to 
choose a provisional President The convention, 
after some delay, accepted Carranza’s resigna- 
tion This action w^as later repudiated by Car- 
ranza and then the Convention declared itself 
supreme, chose Kulalio Gutierrez provisional 
President for 20 days, and placed Villa in 
command of its forces Carranza was now 
openly hostile to the convention as was Zapata 
The latter seized Mexico City on November 24, 
but held it only a short time President Gutie- 
rrez continued in power more than liis 20 days, 
but in Januaiy, 1915, he w^as repudiated by the 
Convention, which assumed control of the gov- 
ernment in its owm name Gutierrez still main- 
tained his light to the provisional presidency 
and Zapata continued to act independently, so 
that in reality Mexico had four factions, each 
pretending to control the government. In 
March the capital w’as occupied by each of the 
factions but held for a very short time On 
June 2, President Wilson sent a warning to all 
factions that they adjust their differences and 
‘*act promptly for the relief and redemption of 
their prostrate country" or the United States 
would be “con sti allied to decide what means 
should be employed to help Mexico save 
herself ” 

On August 5, the representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala and the United States met at Washington 
to decide upon the eouise to be jiuisued in re- 
lation to the waning ^Mexican factions The 
conference immediately resolved to send an ap- 
peal (August 11) to the leaders of the rival 
parties, in older to bring to an end the civil 
war and establish a pioM’^ional government 
Villa accepted the offer, but after some delay 
it w^as reiecled by Caiianza The Pan-American 
Conference met in New’ Yo'k on September 18, 
and decided that recognition should be given to 
the ^Mexican faction which possessed “the ma- 
terial and moral capacity necessary to protect 
the lines and projierty of natives and for- 
eigners ” The unanimous choice of the confer- 
ence w’as Carranza and the Constitutionalists 
Before granting recognition certain promises 
w’cre secured fiom Cairanza These were* (1) 
protection of lives and property of natives and 
foreigners, (2) members of religious orders to 
be permitted to retuin and to be secure in life 
and propel ty on condition that they did not 
enter politics, (3) that general amnesty be 
granted to ^lexica ns, except the real leaders of 
the opposing factions, (4) that the de facto 
government take steps to restore law’^ and order, 
to piovide for general elections, and the restora- 
tion of the Constitutionalist order in Mexico 
On Oct 18, 1015, Carranza was recognized as 
the Chief Executive of the Republic of Mexico 
President Wilson ordered an embargo on all 
arms going into Mexico with the exception of 
those sent to the Constitutionalists Foreign 
pow’ers rapidly follow*ed the lead of the Amer- 
ican republics in recognizing Carranza. The 
new^ leader soon overpowered Zapata and Gutie- 
rrez and drove Villa back into his mountain 
fastness 
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Early in 1916, Villa emerged from his retreat 
and involved the Carranza government in seri- 
ous dilliculties with the Lnited States. On 
January 11, he seized 19 Amei leans hum a 
tiaiii at Santa Ysabel, Chihuahua, and shot 
them. Upon the demand ol tne tinted States 
Carranza started a vigorous pursuit of Villa 
and his followeis and succeeded in capturing 
some of his leaders, but Villa, himself, escaped. 
On Maich 9, at the head of 1500 bandits he 
raided the American town of Columbus, New 
Mexico, burned and looted it, and killed 15 
civilians and 9 troopers He then made his 
escape After some negotiations, with Car- 
ranza, in which he did not show a very friendly 
attitude, a punitive force of American soldiers 
was sent into Mexico in puisiiit of Villa. It 
was under command of General John J Persh- 
ing The expedition penetrated more than 300 
miles into Mexican territory, but \mis unsuc- 
cessful as far as capturing Villa was concerned 
The only serious engagement f<»uglit was at 
Parral where the American forces were attacked 
liy Constitutionalists While this expedition 
was seeking Villa he raided the ttiwn of Glenn 
Springs, Arizona Another punitive expedi- 
tion chased the bandits more than 150 miles 
into Mexican teriitory 

Carranza’s attitude tliroughout these dis- 
turbances had been anything but friendly He 
continually demanded the withdrawal of the 
American troops and on May 22, 1916, practi- 
cally threatened to fire on any American troops 
in Mexican territory President Wilson’s reply 
to this was the calling out of the entire Na- 
tional Guard of the country and the strengthen- 
ing of the forces on the Mexican border Car- 
ranza's hostile attitude left General Pershing’s 
forces in a very preeai lous position A new 
position was taken liy his troops much nearer 
to the border, where he could he easily rein- 
forced by the thousands of militiamen that 
continued to come to the border During the 
last three months of 1016 a joint American- 
^Mexican commission was in session in the 
United States attempting to settle the difficul- 
ties in Mexico as well as to smooth out the 
international entanglement Very little was 
accomplished, largely because the Mexican dele- 
gation insisted upon the withdrawal of the 
American forces and were reluctant to talk 
about Mexico’s internal affairs Nevertheless, 
the American troops were gradually withdrawn 
from Mexico, the last of them leaving in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. 

On Dec 1, 1916, a constitutional convention 
convened and drafted a constitution which was 
promulgated on Feb 5, 1917 It was very 
lilieral in form, with the excejition of the pro- 
visions relating to the clergy nhich were very 
liarsh The provisions which drew the most 
attention from abroad, and aroused piotests, 
were those regulating foreign capital The gov- 
ernment was empowered to expel any foreigner 
whose activities were considered dangerous or 
embarrassing, and new safeguards were taken 
against the concession of great oil and mining 
properties to foreigners, all natural resources 
being declared public property Under this pro- 
vision of the constitution a new tax was levied 
on oil lands and on oil contracts preceding 
May 1, 1917. The American government pro- 
tested against this on the grounds that “the 
seizure of property at the will of the sovereign 
without legal process equitably administered. 


and without provision for just compensation 
has always been regaided as a denial of justice.” 

During October and November, 1919, rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico 
again became very stiained. This was due to 
the seizing and holding for ransom of an Amer- 
ican consular agent named Jenkins Tlie Amer- 
ican government demanded liis immediate release 
'I'lic .\Lexicaii government at first refused, but 
aitiT a sei'ond note was sent Jenkins was sud- 
denly released and the tension relieved 

The Carranza government came to a sudden 
end in 1920 In April of that year a revolution 
broke out in Sonora and soon spread over the 
entile country Generals Obregon and Gonzales, 
two of Carranza’s strongest supporters, joined 
the new movement Carranza fled from tlie 
capital, but was pursued by revolutionists and 
murdered on May 21 General Obregon was 
elected as his successor The question of the 
recognition of the new ruler was intimately con- 
nected with the oil question (mentioned above) 
On Nov 17, 1920, the American State Depart- 
ment announced tliat recognition must be with- 
held if the Ylexican government made the pro- 
vision of the constitution of 1917 relating to 
natural resources and the laws enacted under it 
retroactive On June 7. 1921, Secretary of 
State, Hughes, ])roposed that a treaty of amity 
and commerce be signed with Mexico whcicby 
Mexico should agree to safeguard propcity 
lights that had existed before the constitution 
of 1917 was adopted Obregon refused this 
pioposaJ declaring that the two countries should 
negotiate on an equal basis The oil question 
was partially solved bv agreements between the 
producers and the Mexican government (May 
3, 1922), and the situation was considerably re- 
lieved i>v the decision of the Mexican Supremo 
Couil, which said that the famous provision 
of the constitution of 1917 could not be con- 
sidered retroactive The settlement of the oil 
uestion seemed to smooth away man\ of the 
ifficulties lietween the United States and Mexico 
and although the Hauling administiation with- 
held recognition, fiie relations lietween the tw’O 
countries ayipeaied to grow more cordial 
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MEXICO. An inland state of Mexico, 
bounded by the State of Hidalgo on the north, 
Tlaxcala, Puebla, and Morelos on the east, More- 
los and Guerrero on the south, and Michoacan 
and Quer^taro on the west (Map; Mexico, J 8). 
A part of this territory, adjacent to the State of 
Morelos and bounded on three aides by the State 
of Mexico, is occupied by the federal district. 


which is outside the jurisdiction of the state. 
Area, 9228 square miles. The surface is very 
diversified. In the north it is generally flat, 
with a few low hills and a number of lakes The 
eastern part is taken up by the Popocatepetl 
Range with its two great volcanoes rising to an 
altitude of 17,000 feet In the south rises the 
Ajusgo Range with its highest peak of over 
13,500 feet, uhilc the centre is occupied by the 
Sierra de las Cruces, exceeding 14,000 feet iii 
its highest peak The rivers aic few in num- 
ber, the chief among them being the Lcrma, 
which rises in this state. There are a number 
of lakes in the eastern portion, the largest of 
which IS Lake Texcoco The climate is generally 
cold, owing to the mountainous character of the 
surface In the valleys, however, it is temperate 
and healthful and even favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of tropical fruits. The chief products are 
cereals, maguey, sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, and 
rice The warmer regions produce trojiical 
fruits Stock raising is also an important and 
profitable industry Mining is a growing in- 
dustry, the chief metals are gold, sil\er, lead, 
copper, antimony, and non The gieat El Oro 
district 18 one of the leading gold-producing 
regions of the country Tlie state is also an 
important nianufaoturing centre, its products 
include cotton and woolen goods, flour, dairv 
]>ioduce, glassw’^are, pottery, bricks, wines, and 
pulque The state is traversed by se\eial lail- 
way lines, all centring in Mexico City Pop, 
1900, 934,463, 1910, 989,510 The capital is 
Toluca (qv) 

MEXICO. The largest and finest city in 
Latin North America and the capital of the 
Republic of Mexico It is situated in the 
federal district on the w^st side of the valley 
of Mexico on the Analiuac ]>latt*au, 7350 feet 
above the sea, in lat 19® 26' N and long 99° 8' 
W (Map* Mexico, J 8) Its area is about 15 
square miles The city is 263 miles by rail 
from Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, 290 
miles from Acapulco on the Pacific, 839 miles 
from Nuevo Laredo, the nearest railroad towm 
on the United States frontier, and 1224 miles 
from El Paso, Tex Its population by tlie cen- 
sus of 1900 was 368,898, and in 1910, 471,066 
It IS one of the most ancient cities of the con- 
tinent and has been successively the cajiital of 
the Aztecs, of the Spanish yiccrovalty of New 
Spain, and of the Republic of Mexico It is 
the political, financial, and commercial centre of 
the Republic and is growing in importance as a 
manufacturing centre 

The valley in which it stands is an immense 
basin, approximately circular in shape, embrac- 
ing some 2220 square miles, and completely en- 
circled by higli mountains, through winch only 
two or three quite elevated passes afford an en- 
trance. The view of the valley and of its gird- 
ling mountains and snow-capped v^olcanoes from 
elevations such as the towers of the cathedral 
or Chapultepec Hill, 3 miles west of the city, 
IS superlatively beautiful There is no natural 
exit for the waters which pour down the inner 
Bides of the mountains, and they collect in six 
lakes scattered over the surface of the plain — 
Chaleo and Xochimilco (fresh water), and Tex- 
coco, Xaltocan, San Gristdbal, and Zumpango 
(salt water). In an early age nearly the entire 
surface of the valley was a lake bed, but for 
many centuries desiccation has been very gradu- 
ally progressing until the waters are collected 
entirely in the six shallow basins whose extent 
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has been still further reduced by the drainage 
work recently completed The waters of Xochi- 
mileo, however, were practically absorbed by the 
network of canals that irrigate the surrounding 
region. 

Owing to the inadequate drainage and sewage 
systems and a soil permeated with the refuse of 
centuries, the city long had an annual death 
rate of 40 to every 1000 inhabitants, a larger 
proportion of mortality than in any other civil- 
ized city of the world The conditions which 
piomoted this liigli death rate have largely been 
remedied, and the city compares favorably with 
others in salubrity and is decreasing its death 
rate, though tlie unhygienic manner of life of the 
poorer classes swells the mortality The city is 
naturally healthful, and in its climatic condi- 
tions IS a delightful place of residence The 
temj)crature is extremely equable, with an 
annual range of only 12 to 15 degrees The 
mean temperature of the summer months is 60® 
to 05°, and the mean temperature in midwinter 
IS about 53° The prevailing wunds, coming 
fioni the northwest, are damp, while the south 
winds, which blow only a sixth of the time, are 
veiy dry The total lainfall is about 20 inches, 
or about half of that at New York 

Fiom its thiee centuries of Spanish domina- 
tion Mexico still preserves many characteristics 
of the great cities of Spam, and from a certain 
Oiicntal suggestion in its appearance far sur- 
passe-^ them in novelty and interest. Along 
with the w'ond(‘rful commercial development that 
has characterized the last quarter of a centuiy 
are to lie bmnd evidences of an artistic plan to 
preseive more beautiful forms of architecture 
than are usuallv associated with a modern in- 
diistiial city, wuth the result that here may be 
found an artistic centre for local color not 
equaled elsewhere on the American continent. 
Seen fioin a di'itance the city, prevailingly white 
in coloi, IS an imiiosmg spectacle Spreading 
wudely o\er the plain, OA’ertopped by domes and 
pinnacles, and hemmed aioiind by maiestic moun- 
tains, few cities of the w'orld are more charming 
and impressi\e 

Most of the houses have terraced roofs and 
]nn(*r courts, are solidlv built of sandstone or 
lava, and are onlv one to two stones m height, 
a piecaiition against the frequent though usually 
slight eaithquakes , but many of the business 
and ])ublic buildings, supported on solid founda- 
tions ot piling, aie three and even more stories 
in elevation, and some of them icach an altitude 
of five stories Tlie walls of many of the poorer 
buildings are not quite perpendicular, owung to 
earthquake shocks and the insecure foundation 
soil of the city, thus giving to some of the 
street fronts a rather rickety appearance The 
later buildings along the business streets are 
making greater use of steel in their construc- 
tion, a practice serving to avoid the above 
difhcultics 

Buildings. The cathedral, situated on the 
north side of the Plaza de la Gonstitucidn and 
built on the site of the great temple of Huitzilo- 
poclitli, the titular god of the Aztecs, is one of 
the largest and most sumptuous churches in 
America It was commenced in 1573, dedicated 
in 1607, and completed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at a cost of over $2,000,000. It is rec- 
tangular in form, 426 feet long and 203 feet 
wide The interior is in Doric style with traces 
of Gothic and has a single nave and transept, 
forming a Latin cross, two aisles, and 13 side 
VoL. XV.— 36 


chapels. The massive and tasteless high altar 
is surrounded by a tombac (copper and zinc 
alloy) railing which is surmounted by 52 statu- 
ettes. The huge quadrilateral choir is closed in 
front by a magnificent tombac grill and is con- 
nected with the high altar by two railings of 
the same material. To the rear of the high 
altar is the chapel of the kings, in Churriguer- 
esque style and the finest in the cathedral The 
facade is an attractive example of the architec- 
ture of the Spanish Renaissance, blending the 
Ionic, Doric, and Corinthian oidors. Flanking 
the facade are two open towers, 218 feet high, 
w^hich w’^ere completed in 1791. Facing the 
plaza on the cast side of the cathedral and 
forming an integral part of it is the Sagrario 
Metropolitano, one of the parish clmrches of 
the city. In addition to the cathedral, Mexico 
contains some 60 churches, among w^hich the 
finest are La Profesa, Loreto, Santa Teresa, 
Santo Domingo, and San Ilipolito A number 
of Protestant denominations also have houses of 
worship in the city. 

Tlie National Palace, of poor and monotonous 
architecture, occupies the east side of the plaza. 
It has a fi outage of 675 feet, and with its as- 
sociated buildings covers an area of 14,000 
square meters. It contains the offices of the 
President, the Senate Chamber, the ministries 
of Finance and of War, the fedeial treasury, 
and the public archives On its w^alls arc some 
remarkable paintings by Miranda and other 
native artists North of the National Palace 
and forming a part of it is the National Mu- 
seum, with its sections of archa?ology, natural 
history, anthropology and ethnogiaphy, and 
Mexican history It contains priceless collec- 
tions of Aztec relics, remains of laige animals 
of the Quaternary epoch, and an extimsive col- 
lection of paintings The National Observatory 
and the Meteorological Bureau are also located 
here The Monte de Piedad, the famous na- 
tional pawnshop of ^Mexico, with nearly 10,000,- 
000 pesos of accumulated funds, stands close to 
the cathedral, and with its liberal management 
IS really a beneficent charity. Facing the 
cathedral is the Palacio Municipal, or city hall, 
containing the city and federal district offices. 

In recent years many imposing edifices have 
been constructed The Legislative Palace, fac- 
ing the Plaza de la Rcpublica, is one of the 
finest structures of Latin America and w'as built 
at a cost of 10,000,000 pesos. The Central Post 
Office, just back of the National Theatre, is a 
fine example of the Platcresque stvle and was 
completed in 1907 at a cost of 2,921,000 pesos. 
The National Penitentiary, at the eastern edge 
of the city, is a large and perfectly equipped in- 
stitution, wdiich w^as opened in 1900 Other no- 
table buildings, all of them old and of historic 
interest, are the School of Medicine on the 
Plaza Santo Domingo, occupying the quarters in 
which the Inquisition made its infamous his- 
tory; the church of the Jesuits; the School of 
Arts, where many branches of industry are 
taught; the National Picture Gallery of San 
Carlos, in which the Florentine and Flemish 
schools are especially well represented, the Na- 
tional Library, formerly the church of San 
Agustin, with over 200,000 volumes, numerous 
manuscripts, and rare old Spanish books; the 
Mint, in which silver and gold have been coined 
since 1690, to the value of nearly $3,000,000,000; 
the Itfirbide Hotel; and the School of Mines, 
designed by the artist Tolsa, one of the finest 
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Btriicturos in Mexico, with rich mineralogical 
and (^eo]o|7ical collections and containing also 
the School of Engineering with its observatory. 
There are 19 hospitals, many of them dating 
from colonial times and occupying old buildings, 
the General Hospital and the Insane Asylum, 
however, are of the most modern type 

One of the curiosities of the city is the little 
old building in which the first printing in 
America was done. There are over 200 periodi- 
cal publications registered in the capital, includ- 
ing about a score of dailies "I hey administer 
to every phase of the intellectual and artistic 
life, a number being printed in English, Ger- 
man, and French. The Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, nhich issues manv maps and 
charts, is tlie principal scientific institution of 
the countr^v The educational svstem of the 
city comprises the univeisity, with its \arious 
faculties , technical and ])rofessional schools, 
including two normal schools, an engineering 
school, a school of fine arts, a conservatory of 
music, and a school of commerce , numerous 
public schools of primary and secondary grade, 
and many private institutions 
Streets and Parks. Mexico is said to l>e the 
finest-built city on the American continent 
Some of its thoroughfares, paved with asphalt 
and lined with houses whose licight beais a 
strict architectuial relation to the width of the 
streets, certainly bear out this assertion Its 
2500 streets and lanes are laid out with great 
regularity, running generally from noith to 
south and from east to west, except in some of 
the newer sections, and intersecting at right 
angles The monotony of this airangement is 
broken by an occasional public square or garden, 
'while in the siilmrbs there are numerous diagonal 
streets and avenues Many of the stie(‘ts arc 
very narrow, especially in the older portion of 
the city lying within the line of the old walls 
Even 'vi’here the streets are wider the sidewalks 
are usually too narrow to accommodate the 
passers-by Formerly the system of street 
names was a bewildering puzzle, the same street 
changing its name many times This condition 
has lieen remedied somewhat by the read]ust- 
ment of the nomenclature made in 1908 and 
1909 Starting from the Plaza dc la Consti- 
tucion, the electric tramway system reaches 
all parts of the city and the suburbs The 
principal streets are electrically lighted and 
are clean and well kept 

San Francisco Avenue, the leading business 
thoroughfare, connects tlie Plaza Mayor with 
the Alameda and reminds the visitor strongly 
of the fashionable shopping districts of European 
centres Here shops, with their costly displays 
of all sorts of merchandise, the liest hotels, caf^s, 
and restaurants, the business ofiices and clubs, 
pour forth during tlie later afternoon hours 
their elegantly attired throngs that overflow the 
narrow" sidew^alks and fill the costly equipages 
and hackney coaches moving in a double line 
along the crow^ded street San Francisco 
Avenue is interesting any day, but it is doubly 
so when processions of flower-bedecked carriages, 
columns of troops in show^ uniform, and the 
gayly decorated fronts of the buildings proclaim 
the celebration of the fiestas of Septemlier or 
of the Cinco de M«iyo (Fifth of May) The 
avenue Cinco de Mayo, a ri\al of San Francisco 
Avenue and running parallel to it, extends from 
the cathedral to the new National Theatre The 
Pasco de la Befoima is the finest avenue and 
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drive in the Republic and is the highway of 
Mexican social life. It was constructed by the 
order of Emperor Maximilian and extends a 
distance of 2 miles from the Alameda to the 
hill of Chapultepec It has a double avenue of 
fine tiees, shading w^ell-constructed stone side- 
walks, which aie lined with beautiful residences. 
ITiere are six glorietas (circular parked ex- 
pansions), each 400 feet in diameter, every one 
exhibiting a w^ealth of flowers and shrubbery and 
some surmounted w'ltli fine monuments of his- 
toric inteiest Its terminal parks arc of rare 
beauty and aie in the midst of an architectural 
setting that each year becomes moie imposing 
It IS no wondei that every afternoon from five 
to seven o'clock the pasco is the favorite jiaradc 
giound foi every Mexican wdio owns or can 
ail Old to hire an equipage Along the line of 
handsome vehicles one occasionally detects a 
touch of domestic color in the person of some 
caballeio in native costume, but such appear 
with less frequency as the years pass on, and 
the Mexican Vanity Fair approximates more 
closely to the ordinary park processions of the 
gieat world centres 

A spot haidlv second to the paseo in interest 
is the beautiful park and promenade knowm as 
the Alameda With its 40 acres w"ell shaded 
w'lth poplar and beech trees and variegated with 
a most ])rofu8e collection of semitropical plants 
and shrubs, it has long been the favorit(‘ stamp- 
ing ground of Mexican aristocracy, w'hosc w^eekly 
painde on Sunday from eleven to one exhibits 
the fashionable life of the capital at its best 
Here a fountain now" stands on the site of the 
Quemadcro, or burning place of the Inquisition, 
w’here many a heretic expiated Ins heresy at 
the behest of the then all-pow"erful church and 
had his ashes throwm into the ditch flowing be- 
hind the neighboring sanctuary of San Du^go 
The central Plaza de la Constitucion, or Plaza 
de Armas, or Plaza Mayor, surroiindcHl by the 
magnificent cathedral, the National Palace, the 
municipal buildings, and some of the fini'st 
retail stores, seems more truly than any other 
spot the real centre of the city It covers 14 
acies and is beautified by trees, flower plots, 
statuary, and marble fountains, wdiile in the 
centre is the charming band stand w'hich gi\es 
to it its popular name of Zocalo Formerl\ the 
centre of the commercial life of the metropolis 
and still that of the political life, it is the scene 
of the jiatnotic celebrations so dear to the heart 
of its populace It is here, during the fiestas 
of Sc*ptomber, that one can view the floral 
parade of the fouitcenth, can listen to the 
chaiming military concerts of the fifteenth and 
behold the gorgeous electric and pyrotechnic 
dih])lav that follows the commemorative ring of 
the grito of Hidalgo, and on the sixteenth can 
see the parade of column after column of 
Mexico’s w'ell-drilled troops 

Monuments. The city, which contained the 
fir^t academy of fine arts erected upon the Amer- 
ican continent, still affords many examples of 
the artistic instinct of its people in its well- 
built public and private residences and in im- 
portant groups of statuary Among the most 
important of these is the e(]uestrian statue of 
Carlos IV, begun in 1794 and finished in 1803, 
the work of a native artist, Manuel Tolsa 
Originally placed on the Plaza Mayor, it is now" 
situated at the city terminus of the paseo In 
the first glorieta of the paseo is the monument 
to Christopher Columbus; in the second, that to 
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Cuauhtemoc, the last of the Aztec rulers, one 
of the most impressive structures on the Ameri- 
can continent, and in the fourth, the monument 
to the national independence, an imposing struc- 
ture coml)ining modern and classic styles and 
completed in 1910. ITie striking Benito Jufirez 
Monument, facing Judrez Avenue midway along 
the Alameda, was constructed in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence The tomb of Ju&rez in the pantheon 
of San Fernando is a noteworthy piece of 
Mexican art. 

Clubs and Theatres. As may be imagined, 
the social life of Mexico City, from a Latin- 
American point of view, is exceedingly attrac- 
tive In addition to many native organizations, 
all of the principal foreign colonies have a social 
centre, the British and the Americans being 
es})ccially \\ell housed The Jockey Club, a na- 
tive organization, has as its headquarters one 
of thi* finest buildings in the city, formerly the 
palace of the Count del Valle The new National 
Theatre, a government undertaking, located at 
the eastern end of the Alameda, is the laigest 
and finest theatre in the Republic Among the 
other playhouses are the old Teatio Nacional, 
the Teatio Cxiloii, tlie Teatro Arbeu, and others 
of leas(‘r note In no other country except 
Spain IS bullfighting so popular, and although 
the administration of Dfaz made quiet efforts 
to bring the sport into disrepute, the two bull 
1 incs arc well thronged on festal days and at the 
Sunday performances 

Suburbs, etc. Extension of the tramway sys- 
tem resulted in a great expansion of the older 
city and a development of the suburban towns 
One of the earliest additions to the old city was 
the Colonia Jufirez, which was laid out in 1890 
and lies lUst south of the Paseo de la Reforma 
Here American ideas of architecture and hygiene 
■were develo])ed and have exerted a great influ- 
ence upon the city This handsome colonia is 
the centre of the American, English, French, and 
(lernian wealth and fashion of the metropolis 
To the south of the Colonia Juarez are the 
colon las Roma, Condesa, and Hidalgo, and to the 
noith are the colonias Cuauhtemoc, San Rafael, 
and Santa Marfa, all patterned after the original 
(olonia and forming the chief residential sec- 
tions of the city Just to the w^est of the 
Colonia Juslrez and at the far end of the paseo 
IS Cliapultcpec, a mass of rock rising some 200 
feet fi oni the midst of magnificent cypress 
groves and topped by the splendid structure con- 
taining the National Military Academy and the 
President’s summer palace, from which may be 
obtained the finest view of the valley The older 
subiiiban towns, while not so desirable as places 
of residence, are full of historic interest To 
the southwest of the city is Tacubava, the most 
fashionable resort of Mexico, situated in the 
most fertile portion of the federal district. 
Here is located one of the national observatories, 
occupying a former palace of the Archbishop of 
Mexico To the north of the city lies Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, whose beautiful and rich church is the 
Lourdes of Mexico and whose traditional Virgin 
has become the tutelar divinity of the modern 
Republic. To the south is the Viga Canal, lincnl 
with the so-called floating gardens, the region 
w'hich furnishes the flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables for the city markets and whose inhabitants 
present some of the most interesting pictures of 
contemporary native life. Upon this canal are 
the towns of Santa Anita and Iztacalco, inter- 


esting pleasure resorts frequented by the lower 
classes Also to the south is Tlalpam, a resort 
second only to Tacubaya in importonce. To the 
west, Popolta contains the Noche Triste tree, 
under wliich tradition says that Cortes wept on 
the night of his expulsion from Mexico By rail 
it is possible to extend one’s excursions beyond 
tlie mountain valley to the most interesting 
points of ancient and modern Mexican history, 
all of which are within easy distance of the 
capital 

Industries and Commerce. The high price 
of fuel long hampered the industrial develop- 
ment of the city The use of electric power, 
however, has produced a great increase in the 
industries In 1914 there were 153 manufactur- 
ing establishments in the city, producing cotton, 
linen, and silk textiles, leather, boots and shoes, 
alcohol, beer, flour, cigars and cigarettes, choc- 
olate, hats, ice, furniture, pianos, matches, glass, 
soap, bricks, carriages, etc The textile and 
cigarette enterprises are the most important. 
In the suburban towns also there are numerous 
factories A large part of the trade interests is 
111 the hands of French, German, and English 
» merchants (For communications with the 
United States and other countries, see Mexico ) 
The city is the wholesale centre for the nation, 
and its banks, of w’hich the most important are 
the National Bank of Mexico, capitalized at 
32,000,000 pesos, the Mexican Central Bank, capi- 
talized at 30,000,000, and the Bank of London 
and Mexico, capitalized at 21,500,000, control its 
financial conditions Its 15 markets are large 
and well oidered and a perpetual convenience to 
its inhabitants 

Drainage and Water Supply. The city de- 
rives its water supply from the western moun- 
tains, the greater portion coming from the 
vicinity of Tacubaya For the transportation of 
the w^ater there has been constructed a series of 
aqueducts, the first of which w^as completed in 
1576 and the last w^as opened in 1910. Upon 
the inauguration of the new^ system, in this 
latter year, there was available an average of 
400 liters per day for each inhabitant of a popu- 
lation of 545,000 New plans were made to 
secuie a more even distribution of the water 
supply, especially in the poorer sections, where 
the lack of water had contributed greatly to the 
unsanitary conditions 

The drainage w^orks, w’^hich have vastly im- 
proved the sanitary conditions, were completed 
in 1900 after three centuries of more or less 
spasmodic effort and at the cost of the lives of 
many thousands of men and many millions of 
dollars The great evils from which the city 
of Mexico suffered for many generations w^ere 
inundations from Lake Texcoco and disease pro- 
moted by the fact that the city stood in the 
bottom of an iindrained natural sink. The lake, 
suddenly filled by dowmpours from the moun- 
tains, sometimes buried the streets in water for 
weeks. Thirty thousand persons were drowned 
by the sudden submergence of the city in 1629, 
and similar catastrophes were caused by other 
floods It w^as to rescue the city from inunda- 
tions that the drainage works were begun three 
centuries ago, but it was not till 1789 that the 
citv ceased to be menaced by deluges. Up to 
1830 the total expenditure on the drainage 
works had been $8,000,000, but the menace of 
malaria and epidemics had not yet been removed. 
The canal was not deep enough, the lake was 
still very little below the mean level of the city, 
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and the fall was not sufficient to carry off the 
sewage The gigantic works, which were not 
seriously undertaken till 1885 and completed iii 
1900, now rank among the great engineering 
achievements of modern times The works con- 
sist of sewers carrying the waste of the city to 
a canal starting from the San Lflzaro gates and 
extending for 43 miles, its course being deflected 
BO as to cut Lakes San CnstObal, Xaltocan, and 
Zumpango Near the town of Zumpango the 
canal empties into the tunnel, completely lined 
^Mth brick, which has been dug through the 
mountains a distance of 32,809 feet to a river 
which carries the sewage to the Gulf of Mexico 
These works thus carry all the surplus waters 
and sew’age of the city of Mexico outside of the 
valley, and also control the entire w^aters of the 
vallev, affording an outlet to those that might 
otherw^ise overflow fields and towns 

Government. With the exception of the tem- 
porary organization of a municipal government 
at Vera Cruz to further the ambitious plans of 
Cort6s, the municipal corporation of Mexico 
City was the first to be established upon the 
American continent Ihe probable date of its 
establishment by the Great Conqueior is 1522, 
but the earliest preserved record of its meetings 
IS that of March 8, 1524 In that year the 
oflicers consisted of tw’o alcaldes (municipal 
ludges), four regidores (members of the coun- 
cil), a procurador (attorney), and a notary. 
Later the number of regidores was increased to 
SIX The first council w’as appointed by Cortes 
Afterw^ard the regidores wei e appointed annually 
by the Governor and royal officials upon nomina- 
tion by tlie people, and the alcaldes were chosen 
by the legidores Later there weie 15 perpetual 
and hereditary regidores, w^ho w^ere either ap- 
pointed by the crown or purchased their office. 
They w'ere ein])owered to name two alcaldes 
every year and six regidores and an attorney 
every two years By this arrangement the city 
council became a closed corporation It offered, 
however, the only ofiicial positions which were 
open to the creoles Its powders were nev^er 
clearly defined, but in general it busied itself 
with the local government, including the police 
power and administration of justice 

Although created at first as the cre^ature of 
Cortes, the cabildo (municipal coiporation) of 
Mexico soon became a powerful body, strong 
enough in some cases to make or mar the reputa- 
tion of succeeding viceroys Tt grcatlv inter- 
fered with th« salutary reforms of the Count of 
Revilla Gigedo (1789-93), and on the abdication 
of Ferdinand VIT m 1808 it took a prominent 
part in the assembling of a general junta of 
New Spain to resist the pretensions of Joseph 
Bonaparte 

Following the declaration of Mexican inde- 
pendence and the division of New Spain into the 
states of the Republic of Mexico, there arose a 
conflict between the state authorities of Mexico 
and the national government which resulted in 
the creation, Nov. 18, 1824, of a federal dis- 
trict, comprising the territory within a ra- 
dius of two leagues of the main plaza The 
federal district was subsequently enlarged, until 
it comprises 12 municipalities besides that 
of Mexico, which of itself covers 15 square miles. 
The city now has an Ayuntamiento Constitu- 
cional (Constitutional City Council), consisting 
of 21 members, elected by a popular vote It 
chooses its own president and vice president. 
The Ayuntamiento is quite overshadowed by the 


Superior Council of the federal district, which 
consists of the Governor of the district, the 
Director General of Public Works, and the 
president of the Superior Board of Health This 
council, which is responsible directly to the 
president, controls much of the local administra- 
tion It must, however, consult the Ayunta- 
miento in all matters of a general importance to 
the municipality, such as the water supply, 
sanitation, and contracts The Ayuntamiento 
holds a limited veto power in respect to con- 
tiaets affecting the city The income of the 
municipality is derived from taxes on the w^ater 
supply, commercial establishments, public amuse- 
ments, slaughter houses, vehicles, and pulque. 
The revenues of the city have increased greatly, 
in 1911-12 amounting to 4,461,401 pes(»s, of 
which 1,030,920 was from the pulque tax 

History. The city dates from about 1325 
A D , when the Aztecs, looking for a favorable 
site, saw perched on a cactus an eagle devouring 
a snake The omen was interpreted to mean 
that this was to bo the site of their city, hence 
its original name, Tenochtitlan (cactus on a 
stone), changed later to Mexico m honor of the 
v\ai god Mexitli With the progress of Aztec 
culture the city expanded and improved, and 
about 1450 traditmn reports that the mud and 
rush houses were replaced by solid stone edifices 
built partly on ]>iles amid the little islands of 
Lake Textoco The Aztec citv was an imposing 
spectacle at the time of the ai rival of the 
Spaniaids in 1510, vNlien it is reported to have 
contained at least 50,000 buildings and several 
hundred thousand mhaliitants It w^as about 10 
miles in circumference, everywliere intersected 
bv canals and connected with the mainland by 
six long and solidlv constiucted causeways It 
was thus essontiallv a lacustrine citv, but the 
subsidence of Lake Texcoco has left tlie modern 
city high and dry, with tlie lake 2y, miles aw^ay 
Ihe Aztec city was almost wholly destroyed by 
Cortes, who in 1521 employed the friendly na- 
tives to rebuild the city on the same site Under 
Spanish domination the city in 1600 contained 
about 15,000 inhabitants, which number gradu- 
ally increased to 120,000 two centuries later 
The city is full of historic interest and has lieen 
the scene of many events of national importance 
It was captured by the United States after the 
battle of Chapultepcc, on Sept 13, 1847, and by 
the French forces under Marshal Forey in 1803 
Upon the downfall of Emperor Maximilian, 
Jufirez entered the city (July 15, 1807), and 
on Nov 23, 1876, Dfaz was here proclaimed 
provisional President and began his long r^^gime 
In February, 1913, 10 days of sanguinary street 
fighting and bombardment of public buildings 
took place during the struggle between the 
Madero government and the Revolutionists un- 
der Felix Dfaz and Gen Bernaido Reyes It was 
occupied by the Constitutionalists in August, 
1914, and subsequently was alternatively in the 
hands of Carranza, Zapata, and Villa ' It suf- 
fered greatly from the chaotic conditions exist- 
ing m 1915. In spite of its misfortunes it is a 
leading centre of intellectual and industrial 
development of Latin America, and is at once 
one of the most interesting and most promising 
cities of the western continent 
Bibliography. A Cavo, Los Tres stglos de 
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MEXICO. A town of Luzon, Philippines, in 
the Pioviiicp of Pampanga (Map Luzon, D 0) 
It IS situated on an arm of the Pampanga Delta. 
5 miles northeast of Bacolor Poji , 1903, 13,469. 

MEXICO. A city and the county seat of 
Audi am Co, Mo, 110 miles by rail northwest 
of St Louis, on tlie Wabash, the Chicago and 
Alton, and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quinev 
railioads (Ma]) ]Missouri, E 2) It is the seat 
of Hardin College f»)r Women ( Baptist) , founded 
in 1873, and of tlie jMissouri Military Academy, 
and contains a Cainegie library and fine high 
scliool and post olhee buildings There is a 
considerahle tiado in hoises and cattle, and 
the industrial establishments include fiour mills, 
shoe and ice factoiies, fire-brick, marble, stove- 
lining, and cigar works. The surrounding rc^gion 
abounds in clay of an excellent grade Settled 
in 1833, Mexico was incorporated in 1852 The 
go^ernment is adinmisteied under a chartei of 
1893, which provides for a mayor, elected bien- 
niallv, and a unuameial council Pop., 1900, 
5099‘, 1910, 5939 

MEXICO, Gilf of A partially inclosed 
basin of the Atlantic Ocean, having tlie United 
States on the north and Mexico on the west and 
south It has an extrimie length fioni east to 
west of about 1100 miles and a bieadth from 
noith to south of 800 miles, its area is estimated 
at 700,000 square miles (Map America, North, 
J, K, 7 ) Hie opening of the gulf east\\ard is 
narrowed by the peninsulas of Florida and 
Yucatan, which approach within 450 miles of 
each other Neai the middle of the outlet lies 
the i-^land of CMba, forming two passages — the 
Strait of Florida, 125 miles wide, between Flor- 
ida and Cuba, and the Yucatan Channel, 120 
miles wide, bet^^een Cuba and Yucatan The 
north entiance connects with the Atlantic Ocean 
and the south with the Caribbean Sea The 
basin of the gulf attains a maximum depth of 
12,700 feet, while a large proportion of its area 
exceeds 10,000 feet in depth From Florida 
west to the Mexican boundary the shores form 
a part of the coastal plain and slope so gradu- 
ally that the 100-fathom line is distant 100 
miles or more from land Off the Mexican coast, 
however, the basin rapidly sinks to the level of 
the submarine plain known as Sigsbee’s Deep, 
which has an average depth of 12,000 feet The 
passages leading to the Caribbean Sea and the 
Atlantic are relatively shallow. The gulf con- 
tains few^ islands and these are located in 
pioximity to the coasts, the Florida Keys, the 
delta of the Mississippi, and the islands on the 
coast of Yucatan are the most important 
Numerous small bays and innumerable lagoons 
inclosed behind sand bars give relief to the coast 
line, which is otherwise quite regular. The Bay 
of Campeachy, between Yucatan and the mam 
mass of Mexico, is the only broad indentation 
Owung to the low^ shores, good harbors are not 
numerous, the best being those of Vera Cruz, 
Galveston, Mobile, Tampa, Pensacola, and Ha- 
vana. The principal rivers flowing into the gulf 


descend from the United States, and include the 
Mississippi, Rio Grande, Colorado of Texaa, 
Brazos, Sabine, Mobile, and Apalachicola. The 
prevailing winds from March to September are 
the northeast trades, while during the colder 
portion of the year, owing to the relatively high 
temperature of the gulf, there is a cyclonic in- 
flow of air, associated with strong northerly 
winds, which sometimes move with terrific force, 
causing \uolent gales The tides m the gulf 
rarely exceed 4 feet for the spring tides, and 
2l^ feet for the neap tides The most remark- 
able feature in connection with the Gulf of 
Mexico 18 the Gulf Stream (q v ), which enters 
it by the south channel, passes round it, and 
emerges through the Strait of Florida. The 
swuftest portion of the stream, as it issues from 
the gulf, has a velocity of more than 4 miles per 
hour Owing paitly to the presence of this 
heated current, the temperature of the gulf is 
eight or nine degrees higher than that of the 
Atlantic in the same latitude 

MEYER, mi'er, Adolf (186C- ) An 

Ameiican pathologist and alienist, born at 
Niederwenigeii, near Zurich, Sw^itzerland Hav- 
ing studied medicine at Pans. London, Edin- 
burgh, Vienna, Berlin, and Zurich (MD, 1892), 
he came to the United States, lectured on neu- 
rology at the University of Chicago ( 1892-95) . 
and served as pathologist to the Illinois Eastern 
Hospital for the Insane at Kankakee, 111 ( 1893- 
95) While pathologist and later director of 
the clinical and laboratory w’ork of the Worces- 
ter (Mass ) Insane Hospital he lectured on 
psychiatry at Clark l^niversity (1895-1902). 
Fiom 1902 to 1910 he served as director of the 
Pathological Institute of New York State Hos- 
pitals and in 1904-09 also as professor of psy- 
chiatry at Cornell University Medical College; 
and in 1910 he was appointed to the correspond- 
ing chair at Johns Hopkins University and 
director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
of Johns Hopkins llospital. He w'as president 
of the New Y^'ork Psychiatric Society and of the 
American Psychopathological Association Be- 
sides contributing to the New Inteknational 
ExcYCixiPiEDiA, he published Dementia Prcccox, 
with others (1911) 

MEYER, Adolf Bebnhabd (1840-1911). A 
German zoologist and anthropologist, born in 
Hamburg After a prolonged course of study 
in medicine and natural history at the univer- 
sities of Gottingen, Vienna, Zurich, and Berlin, 
he explored the Malay and Philippine Islands, 
and in 1874 became director of the Dresden 
Royal Museum of Natural History, retiring in 
1905. Among his writings are Ahhtldungen von 
Vogel skeletten (1879-95), Puhlikationen des 
konighchenethnographischen Museums zu Dres- 
den (1881-1903), Album von Philippinentypen 
(1885-1904) ; The Birds of Celebes (1898) , The 
Distribution of Negritos (1899) , Studies of the 
Museum (of Natural History) and kindred In- 
stitutions of New York, etc, (1905); Ameri- 
kanische Bibliotheken und ihre Bestrebungen 
(1906); Romerstadt Agunt (1908) 

MEYER, Annie Nathan (1867- ). An 

American author and promoter of the higher 
education of women, a sister of Maud Nathan. 
She was born in New York City and in 1887 
was married to Dr. Alfred Meyer. She was in- 
strumental in founding Barnard College, New 
York, now a part of Columbia University, and 
became known also as an opponent of woman 
suffrage. At one time she was associate editor 
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of the Broadway Magazine. Besides editing 
Woman's Work in America (1891) and con- 
tributing a senes of articles on “Higher Educa- 
tion for Women” to the New York Evening Post, 
Mrs Meyer puhlM^hQ^] TI el en Brent, M D (1892); 
My Park Book (1898) , Robert Annys. A Poor 
Priest (1001), The Dominant Bex (1911); The 
Dreamer (1912) 

MEYEB, Balthasar Henry (1860- ). 

An American railway expert, born at Mequon, 
Ozaukee C'o , Wis He graduated from the Osh- 
kosh Normal School in 189:1; studied at the 
riiiveiaity of Berlin in 1894-95, and finished 
his education at the Tniversity of Wisconsin 
(BL, 1894, PhD, 1897), where he was in- 
structor in sociology (1897-99), assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology (1899-1900), and professor 
of political economy (1900-10) He served as 
member (1905-11) and chairman (1907-11) of 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin , was a 
member of the Ignited States Railroad Securities 
Commission in 1910, and was appointed by 
President Taft a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission m January, 1911 Tie had 
charge of the valuation of lailroads in the 
ITnited States in 1904-05 He is author of Itail- 
iray Legislation in the United States (1903) , A 
llislory of the Aorthern t^ecnrities Case (1906). 

MEYEB, Christian Erich Hermann von 
(1801-69) A Cerman paleontologist, born at 
Erankfort-on-the-Main He was educated at 
Heidelberg and at Munich and from 1837 to 
1866 was connected wath the 6nancial adminis- 
tration of th(* government He received the 
W^ollaston medal fiom the Geological Society of 
l^ondon in 1858 The published results of 
Meyer’s paleontolooicnl researches include. 
Palasologica zur (Heschichte dei Erde and threr 
Geschopfe (1832); Die fossil en Zahne und 
Knochen und ihi e A hlagcrunq in der Oegend von 
(Jeorgensgmnnd , Neue Qaitungen fosmler 

Krebse (1840), his most important Avork, Zur 
hauna der ^ orwelt (4 vols , 1845-60); Die 
Rcptihen und Hauqertiere der xerschiedenen 
Zeiten der Erde (1852) 

MEYER, Claus (1856- ). A German 

genre painter, born at Linden, near Hanover 
He studied first at the School of Arts in Nurem- 
berg, then at the Munich Academy, chiefly under 
l^ifftz, w'hose influence led him to an intimate 
study of the Dutch masters of the se^enteenth 
century He acquired such delicate nuances of 
color and subtle characterization as almost to 
equal his models. His best-known works are 
Flemish or Dutch interiors with quiet con- 
templative figures or merry gi oups, painted with 
exquisite detail and fine naturalism Such are 
“The Dice Players” (Berlin Gallery) , “Merry 
Company” ( Dusseldorf ) ; “Dutch Interior” 
(1882) ; “Sewing Room in a B^guine Convent” 
(1883, Munich Gallery), aw’arded the great gold 
medal at the International Exhibition in Munich. 
“Old and Young Cats” (1885, Dresden Gallery) 
and “Infants' School” (1888, Karlsruhe Gal- 
lery) are also notable Meyer was professor at 
the School of Ait in Karlsruhe in 1891-95, and 
afterward at the academy in Dusseldorf. His 
later works include religious pictures, such as 
“Christ Among the Doctors” (Barmen Gallery) 
and “Fear Not”, also some notable mural 
decorations in the city hall at Duisburg and in 
Castle Buig on the \Vupper Consult Board, in 
Kunst fur Alle (Munich, 1907), and Schippang, 
in Kunst unsercr Zeit ( ib , 1909 ) 

MEYER, Eduard (1855— ). A German 


S6o 

historian, born at Hamburg and educated at the 
universities of Bonn and Leipzig He was ap- 
pointed professor at Breslau in 1885, at Halle 
in 1889, and at Berlin in 1902 He lectured at 
Harvard in 1909 Honorary degrees were given 
him by Oxford, St. Andrews, Freiburg, and 
Chicago universities His principal work is his 
Oeschiehte des Altertums (1884-1902, 3d ed., 
1913) He also published Forschungen zur 
alien Geschichte ( 1892-99) , Untersuchungen zur 
Oeschiehte der QrorCehen (1894); Wirtschaft- 
liche Entinckelunq des Altertums (1895); Die 
Entstehung des Judentums (1896) ; Zur Theorie 
und Methodik der Geschichte (1902); Die 
Israelitcn und ihre X achharstamme (1906), 
Der Papyrosfund in Elephantine (1912) 

ME'!il^R, George von Lengerke (1858-4918 ) 
An Ameiican political leader, diplomatist, and 
cabinet officer, born in Boston He graduat(‘d 
at Harvard in 1879 and from then until 1890 
maintained active mercantile and hanking in- 
terests He served as common councilman and 
alderman of Boston and as a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives ( 1892- 
97), lieing Speaker during the last three years 
In 1900-()5 he w^as Ambassador to Italy and then 
for two years Ambassador to Russia' In 1907 
he became Postmaster-General, under President 
Roosevelt, and during President Taft’s adminis- 
tration he was SiHTetary of the Navy He served 
on the Republican National Committee from 

1898 to 1904 

MEYER, Hans ( 1846- ) A German en- 

grd\er, etcher, and painter He w^as bom in 
Berlin and studied under Mandel and at the 
Berlin Academy, and later traveled in Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and France He became a 
professor at the Academy for Fine Arts in Ber- 
lin, and recened many honors, including medals 
at Munich m 1891, Chicago in 1893, Antwerp in 
1894, and the great gold medal at Beilin in 

1899 Among his best plates are “Poetry” after 
Raphael, “Mary and Elizabeth” after Moretto, 
“The Lady with the Glove” after Van Dvke, 
“Peace and War” after Geselschap's mural 
paintings in the Berlin Hall of Fame, and a 
series of fantastic original etchings, the “Dance 
of Death ” He also painted landscapes in water 
color and tempera 

MEYER, Hans (1858- ), A German 

explorer and publisher He was born at Hild- 
burghausen and studied science and political 
economy at Leipzig, Berlin, and Strasshurg He 
traveled in Asia, North America, and South 
Africa (1883) and in 1887 explored Kiliman- 
jaro in East Africa After several venturous 
attempts to ascend the mountain he reached tlie 
top of the higher of the two peaks, the Kilbo 
summit (1889), w^here he found a crater more 
than a mile wide and about 19,700 feet above 
the sea In 1898 he made an exhaustive study 
of the mountain and its glaciers and WTote Der 
Kihmandjaro (1900) In 1884 he entered the 
Bibliographisches Institut (Leipzig), founded 
by his grandfather, Joseph Meyer (1796-1856). 
Upon the retirement in 1885 of his father, Her- 
mann Julius (1826-1909), Hans Meyer and 
Arndt Meyer became directors of the well-known 
publishing house In 1903 Herman Meyer 
joined the firm In 1903 Hans studied ‘the 
glaciation of the Ecuadorian Cordilleras In 
his Zum Schmeedom des Kilim andscharo (1888) 
he gives a full account of his experiences and 
discoveries in that region. In 1908 he made 
another tri]) to East Africa. Among his other 
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writings are Eine Weltreise (1884); Ostafru 
lanische Oletscherfahrten (1890) , Die Eisen- 
hahnen im tropischcn Africa (1902), In den 
JToch Anden von Eciiador (1907) ; Dae deutache 
Kolfynialrnch (1909, 1910), otliers 
MEYEB, Heinrich (1760-1832) A Swiss 
writer on art and antiquity He was born at 
Zurich and studied painting" th<*re under Fuessli 
In 1784 he went to Italy and at Rome in 1788 
he met (loethe, with w'hom he contracted a 
friendship so intimate that he was known in 
(Jermany by the name of “Goethe-Meyer ” In 
1792, tlirough the influence of Goethe, he was 
ap])ointed a professor in the Weimar Academy 
(»f Design Three years later he revisited Italy, 
and in 1797 returned tc) Weimar, where he was 
made a director of the academy in 1807 Many 
of the critical portions of Goethe’s essays on art 
in Kunst und AHcrtum arc to be credited to 
Meyer, and lie also assisted Goethe in his 
PropyUien As a painter, his production was 
scanty He edited, with extensive annotations 
of his own, the works of Winckelmann (1808- 
20) These notes he subsequently expanded into 
a general histoiy of Greek art, which appeared 
under the name of Geachichte der hildenden 
Kunst c bii dvn Giicchen und Romern (with an 
additional \olume by Riemer, 1824-36) He 
died at Weimar, lea\ing to that city a bequest 
of 33,000 tlialers for the establishment of a 
foundation for the poor 
MEYER, Heinrich August Wilhelm (1800- 
73) A German Bible commentator He w^as 
boin at Gotha, studied theology at Jena, and 
held \aiious pa&toial charges * After 1841 he 
resided in Hanover as a member of the con- 
sistoiy His fame rests ujion his Kritiach- 
idcyctiaches Kommentar sum neuen Testament, 
in some respects the greatest modern biblical 
commentary, of which the first volume, contain- 
ing the first thiee Gospels, appeared in 1832 
It was completed in 1859, though some of the 
later volumes were done by others An English 
translation appeared at Edinburgh, with the 
exception of the Rcielatwn (20 vols , 1873-82), 
and an American in New York (11 vols, 1884- 
88) More recently German revisions by later 
scliolars have been published 
MEYER, Henry Herman (1874- ), An 

Ameiican Methodist Episcopal clergyman and 
editor, born at Champaign, 111 He attended the 
California State Normal School , graduated from 
German Wallace College (Ohio) in 1900 and from 
Duwv Theological Seminary in 1903, and later 
was a graduate student at Columbia University 
and at Jena For several years before being 
ordained in 1900 he had held various pastorates, 
he w’as then for a year a professor in St Paul’s 
t'ollcge (Minnesota) In 1903 he hecame assist- 
ant editoi of the Sunday-school publications of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, and aftei the 
death of the editor in chief, J T ^lacfarland, 
he W’as elected to succeed him (1914) In 1911 
he served as secretary of the Sunday School 
Council of the United States and Canada, and 
he hc'came a member of the executive council of 
the Religious Education Association He edited 
the Lesson Handbook after 1904, and is author 
of Stencil Maps and Missionary Chall Talks 
(1904) and The Graded Sunday School in Prin- 
ciple and Practice (1910). 

MEYER, Hugo Richard (1866- ). An 

Ameiican economist. He w^as born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and w^as educated at Harvard University 
(AB., 1892, AM, 1894), where he was an in- 


structor in political economy from 1897 to 1903. 
He served as assistant professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago in 1904--06 
and after 1907 spent considerable time in travel. 
He IS author of Government Regulation of Rail- 
icay Rates (1905); Municipal Ownership in 
Great Britain (1906); The British State Tele- 
graphs ( 1907 ) , Public Ownership and the 
Telephone in Great Britain ( 1907 ) . 

MEYER, Johann Georg (Meyer von 
Bremen) (1813-86). A German genre painter, 
bom at Bremen He was a pupil at Dusseldorf 
of Sohn and Schadow and at first painted 
biblical 8ub]ect8, but aftei 1842 practiced genie 
painting ni8 favorite 8ubjects were peasants 
of the Hessian, Bavarian, and Swiss mountain 
districts. Among his early works were “The 
Anniversary of the Hessian Parson” (1842) and 
“Tlie Penitent Daughter” (1852), Bremen Gal- 
lery His scenes from child life followed after 
he settled in Berlin in 1852 These include: 
“Girl Telling Fairy Tales,” “Blindman’s Buflf,” 
“The Youngest Brother,” and the “Little Mother” 
(1852), National Gallery, Berlin He also 
painted single or group figures of young girls, 
like his “Awaiting,” “The Courting,” and 
“Reading the Love Letter ” The Metropolitan 
Museum of New’ York possesses “The Letter” 
(1873) Meyer's pictures are often naive and 
full of humoi, but lack sound pictorial qualities, 
and are illustrations lather than paintings He 
W’as a professor at the Berlin Academy and re- 
cened a medal in Philadelphia in 1876 

MEYER, Ji’RGEN Bona (1829-97). A Ger- 
man philosophical wTiter and follow’er of Kant. 
He W’as born at Hamburg and studied science 
and philosophy in Berlin and Bonn. In 1862 he 
was admitted as pnvatdocent to the philosophi- 
cal faculty at Berlin University and in 1868 he 
became professor of philosophy at Bonn. From 
1889 to 1892 he w’as editor of tlae Deutsche Zeit- 
und Stieitfragen, and from 1893 to 1896 of the 
Vcreinsblatt des liberal en Schulvereins Rhein- 
lands und Westfalens, both social-political jour- 
nals In these most of his later essays appeared 
He published \rtstoteles Thterkunde (1855); 
Voltaire und Rousseau in ihrer socialen Bedeu- 
tung (1856); Zum Streit uber Lcib und Seele 
( 1856 ) , Grundzugc der Schulreform unserer 
Zeit ( 1861 ) , Religwnsbekenntniss und Sohule 
(1861), Kants Psychologic (1869); Philoso- 
phische Zeitfragen (1870, 2d ed , 1874); Leit- 
faden stir Gcschichte der Philosophic (1882); 
Problcme der Lebensweisheit (1887). 

MEYER, Konrad Ferdinand (1825-98). A 
Sw’iss poet and historical novelist He was born 
in Zurich, the son of the historian and official 
F Meyer, spent a part of his youth in the French 
cantons, w’here he learned the language. He 
studied law’ in Zurich and then devoted some 
years to the private study of history After 
visiting Paris in 1857 and Rome in 1858, he 
settled permanently in Kilchberg, near Zurich. 
The little volume of 20 historical Balladen 
(Leipzig, 1864), by which he first attracted 
attention, is halting in expression, as are the 
verses of Romanzen und Bilder (Leipzig, 1870). 
More plasticity appears in Huttens letzte Tage 
(I^ipzig, 1871; 50th ed., 1911) and in Engel- 
berg (ib, 1873), both narrative poems of power. 
Meyer then turned his attention from verse to 
prose, still remaining faithful to historical 
themes, and produced six striking epic narra- 
tives, which, though they require in the reader 
too wide a culture to be popular, are an endur- 
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ing part of Gorman novolistic literature These 
are Jnrg Jcnatsch (1870, 117th ed , 1912), 
Der Heilige (1880, C3d ed , 1912) , Leiden etnes 
Kndbcn (1883), Die Uoohzeit dea Monchs 
(1884), Die, ^ ermchung dcs Pescara (1887; 
43d ed , 1912), Angela Borgia (1891) Mean- 
time he had written a remarkable group of 
historical sliort stones, first collected as Kleine 
Kovellen (1883) and later as Novellen (50th 
ed , 1912). Characteristic and perhaps best of 
these IS Gustav Adolfs Pago His early poems 
are incorporated, with many changes, almost 
always foi the better, m Gedichte (1882, 59th 
ed , 1912) Meyer’s liteiaiy chai actor istics, 

winch combine to make him the most impoitant 
imaginative writer in Switzerland in his genera- 
tion, are truth fulness of observation, a lealistic 
plasticity in description, clearness of style, ob- 
jectivity in statement. A uniform edition of 
Afeyer’s woika appeared in 1892, his collected 
woiks in eight volumes (Leipzig, 1912). For 
his biograjihv, consult Trog (Basel, 1897) and 
Fiey (Stuttgciit, 1900, 2d ed , 1909), also 
Moser, 11 avdlunqcn dvr GcdicJitc K F Meyers 
(Leipzig, 1900) , Kraeger, K J' Meyer, QucUcn 
und M andliinycn scvier G vdivhtc (Beilin, 1901) ; 
A Hiiirn, Stiidicn '^ur Litloatur d(i Gcgcniiart, 
vol 11 (Diesden, 1904), II Sticliclbciger, Die 
Kinislinittvl in Mcycis T^oidloi (Buigdorf, 
1907) , M L Taylor, .1 Htudy of the Tu Unique 
of C F McycFs NorcUen ((’hicago, 1909) , E 
Korrodi, Coni ad F Meyer (Leipzig, 1911). 

MEYER, KUiNO (1858-1919). A German 
scholar, distinguished in the field of Celtic lit- 
eratuie, bom at Hamburg and educated in the 
schools of that city and at the University of 
Lei])Zig At first devoting himself to Germanic 
and Celtic philology, ho e\entually made Celtic 
philology the centre of his studies An appoint- 
ment (i884) as lectin er in Teutonic languages 
at Unnersity College, Liverpool, was followed by 
an appointment as professor in the same insti- 
tution 10 years later, and in 1911 he accepted 
the chan of Celtic at Berlin lie founded the 
Zeitschrift fur celtische Philoloqie in 1895, and. 
With Wliitley Stokes, the Archiv fur celtische 
Lexicoqraphie thiee years later In 1903, with 
John Straclian, he founded the Summer School 
of lush Learning, Dublin, the purpose of which 
w’as the promotion of the study of the old Irish 
language and literature His scholarly en- 
thusiasm was an inspiration to the leaders of 
the Gaelic League, winch sought to make Irish 
the s])oken language of Ireland, and a help to 
the tianslatois and poets of the Irish literary 
revival of the 1890’s His conti ibutions to Celtic 
scholarship have been important and original 
Ihe Irish recognized his services to them by 
making liim an honorary freeman and burgess 
of the cities of Dublin and Cork, but Dublin 
withdrew^ the freedom of the city in 1915 be- 
cause of se\eral pro-German war-time addresses 
made by Meyer in the United States An invi- 
tation to lecture at Hariard in the same year 
he first accepted and later declinetl, incensed at 
what he considered the unneutial attitude of the 
university. Honorary degrees ( D Litt ) came to 
him fiom the University of Wales, from Oxford, 
and from St. Andrews Among his publications 
are The Irish Odyssey (1885), The Vision of 
MacCongUnne (1892); The Voyage of Bran 
(1894), with A. Nutt, King and Hermit (1901) , 
Early Relations of the Brython and Gael ( 1896) ; 
Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry (1911), 
Sanaa Cormaic, an Old Irish Glossary (1912); 


Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Century (1913) ; 
Ueher die alteste irische Diohtung (1914) In 
1912 a volume of Miscellany was presented to 
him by pupils and friends in honor of his elec- 
tion to the chair of Celtic at the University of 
Berlin 

MEYER, Leo (1830-1910) A German phi- 
lologist, born at Bledeln, near Hanover, and edu- 
cated at Gottingen and Berlin. From 1862 to 
1665 he was professor in Gottingen, and in 1805 
he became professor of comparative philology at 
Dorpat In 1889 he again accepted a chan at 
Gottingen His contributions to philological 
liteiature, works of great merit, include. Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der griechisclien und la- 
teinisdien Sprache (1861-65), Die qothische 
Sprache (1869) , Ilandhuch der qrierhischen 
Etymologic (1901). He also wTote Glauhcn und 
Wissen (1876) and Uchcr das Lehen nach dem 
Tode (1882) 

MEYER, Lotiiak Julius (1830-95). A Ger- 
man chemist, born in Varel, Oldenburg He 
studied medicine in Zurich and Wurzburg and 
chemistry and physics at Heidelberg, wdiere, in 
1857, he made the discovery that the taking up 
of oxygen by the blood takes place through the 
chemical afhnity betwi*en oxygen and the color- 
ing matter of the blood This vicw\ published 
in Die Gasc dcs Blutes (1857), was supplemented 
by tlie study Dc Sanquine Oxydo Carhonieo 
Inf veto (1858) In 1859 he became professor at 
Breslau, in 1866 at Ebeisw^alde, and in 1868 at 
Karlsruhe, whence in 1870 he wi»nt to Tubingen 
Meyei also wiot(‘ Die modetnen Theorivn der 
Chemic (1864, Cth ed., partially, 1896), Die 
Aiomqewichtc der Elemente (1883), with Seu- 
bert, Grund’^inqc dvr theorrtiscUen Chemic (3d 
ed , 1902) But he is best knowm as one of the 
discovereis of the Periodic Law (qi" ), foi w'hich 
achievement he received the Davy medal of the 
Roval Society in 1882 

MEYER, ma'yai', Paul (1840- ) A 

French philologist, born in Pans on Jan 17, 
1840 He studied at the Ecole des Chartes, 
seried in the manuscript department at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (180^65), and was 
keeper of tlie national archives from 1800 to 
1872 In 1865 he founded the Revue Critique, 
of w'hich he w’as loint editor until 1872, when, 
with Gaston Pans, he established Romania 
Meyei became secretary of the Ecole des Chartes 
in 1872, was professor of the languages and lit- 
eratures of southern Europe in the College de 
France fiom 1870 until 1906, and from 1882 
was director of the Ecole des Chartes He was 
elected to the Institute in 1883 His researches 
into the literature of the Middle Ages, which 
began with a study of that of Provence and was 
very comprehensive, involved laborious investiga- 
tions in many libraries, particularly those of 
France and England His works include: Re- 
cherches sur les auteurs de la chanson de la 
croisade alhigeoise (1865), Recherches sur 
V4pop4e fran^aise (1867) ; Les demiers trouba- 
dours de la Provence (1871, 2d ed , 1901); 
M4moire sur V4tude des dialectes de la longue 
d'oc au moyen age (1874); Recueil d'anciens 
iextes bas-latins, provengaux et frangais (1874- 
77) , Alexandre le Grand dans la litt4rature 
frangaise du moyen age (2 vols , 1886) , Kicole 
de Boson (1889); GuilloMme le Mar4chal (3 
vols, 1891-1901) ; L’Escoufle. roman d’aventurc 
(1894), with Michelaut, Guillaume de la Barre : 
roman d^aventures par Arnault Vidal de Caatel- 
naudari (1895); Hist owe des relations de la 
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France aveo Venise (1896); U Apocalypse eti 
franqais au XI lie sibcle ( 1901 ) ; Pour la simpU- 
fication de noire orthographe, containing also 
the report of the commission on the simplifica- 
tion of French orthography (Pans, 1905); 
Documents hnguxstiques du xntdi de la France 
(1909), an important and extensive work. On 
account of ill health he resigned the editorship 
of Romania 

ItfEYER, mi'er, ViCTOB (1848-97). A Ger- 
man chemist, born in Berlin He studied in 
Berlin and (under Bunsen) at Heidelberg and 
was appointed professor in the Stuttgart Poly- 
technikum in 1871 and in 1872 professor of 
chemistry and director of the chemical labora- 
tory in the Polytechnic Institute of Zurich In 
1885 he became piofessor at Gottingen, and in 
1889 he was called, as Bunsen’s successor, to 
Heidelberg He carried out a number of in- 
vestigations in organic chemistry, among the 
results of which may be mentioned his discovery 
of thiophene and its derivatives He also made 
important contributions to organic stereochem- 
istry But he IS perhaps best known among 
chemists as the inventor of a practical method 
of determining the molecular weights of vapor- 
izable substances — a method w’hich is in almost 
constant use in chemical laboratories (See 
]\roLECULES — ^M oleculab WEIGHTS ) In addi- 
tion to numerous contributions to the reports of 
the German Chemical Society he wrote Gutach^ 
ten hetrejfend den Verkchr mit Petroleum und 
anderen feuergefahrhehen Fluftstgkeitcn (1879), 
Probleme der Atomistik ( 1896 ), and, jointly 
with Jacobson, a biilliant treatise on organic 
chemistrv (vol 1 , 1893) The treatise w^as com- 
pleted after Victor Meyer’s death 

MEYERBEER, mi'er-b&r, Giacomo (1791- 
1864) A famous Geiman composer He was 
born at Berlin, of W'ealthy Jewish parents, and 
gave early promise of musical talent, w’hich his 
jiarents encouraged Lauska, considered the 
best teacher in Berlin, superintended his studies, 
while dementi took a special interest in his 
proirress and instruction He made his first 
pulilic aj)j)earance as a boy of nine In 1806 he 
liecame a student under Vogler and entered the 
latter’s academy in Darmstadt, where he formed 
a friendship with Weber, which proved to be 
lifelong Meyerbeer’s earliest compositions gave 
little indication of the success he afterward 
achieved, and in style were largely ecclesiastical 
An opera, Jeplithah's Vow, dating from this 
period, is singulaily dull and heavy Ahimelek 
(1813) w'as a comic opera which met with a 
more favoiable reception than any of his pre- 
vious effoits, and w^as especially fateful in that 
it took its composer to Vienna, where he first 
heard Hummel, whose virtuosity on the piano 
so impressed him that he postponed all his plans 
and went into retirement with the object of per- 
fecting his own style After a brief stay in 
Pans he w^ent to Venice (1815) and attempted 
to duplicate Rossini’s success with a series of 
operas in the Italian vein- Romilda e Costanza 
(1815); Siemxramide riconosciuta (1819); 
Emma d% Reshurgo (1819) ; Marghemta d* Angti 
(1820) ; U esule d% Qranata (1822) ; II crociato 
in Egitto (1824), which latter made a tre- 
mendous success In none of these operas is 
there the faintest trace of his German training. 
An attempt to win German favor with the last- 
named opera proved a failure, as did a similar 
attempt in Pans From 1826 to 1831 little was 
heard of him publicly, but apparently the time 


was not wasted. According to Mendel he was 
devoting himself to the study of the French 
style, and particularly French opera. His 
father’s death and the subsequent death of two 
of his children weighed upon him, for he was a 
man of strong family attachments. He resolved 
to expatriate himself from Germany and at the 
same time to desert the Italian for the French 
style of composition. Robert le DxabJe (1831) 
and Les Huguenots (1836) were the first fruits 
of his French studies — operas so intimately de- 
scriptive of French history and customs as to 
appeal irresistibly to the French public Their 
success was immediate, so much so that, despite 
the determined opposition of the German clas- 
sicists, Robert le Dxable, Les Huguenots, Le 
Prophete, and Dmorah were all successfully 
given in Germany His success in both France 
and Germany caused the Prussian government 
to invite him to Berlin, where, in 1842, he was 
made Royal Music Director Although not a 
great orchestral leader, he nevertheless accom- 
plished important results during his stay in 
Berlin Das Feldlager tn Schlesien belongs to 
this period and had moderate success, as did 
Struensee, a scarcely known work. In 1849 he 
returned to Pans, w’hcre Le ProphHe was per- 
formed wuth remarkable success. His last opera, 
UAfricaine, on w'hich he had worked on and off 
for over 30 years, was finished only shortly be- 
fore his death, w-hich occurred at Paris, May 2, 
1864. It was first produced at the Grand Op#ra 
in 1865. Besides these operas he w^rote an 
oratorio, Gott und die Katur (1811), a number 
of cantatas, and some instrumental music. 
Meyerbeer’s importance rests entirely upon his 
operas For many years after the composer’s 
death Robert, Les Huguenots, Le Prophbte, and 
L* Africa me maintained their popularity, but 
even before the end of the last century there 
were unmistakable signs that even these four 
were rapidly declining It is not a mere coin- 
cidence that in direct proportion as Wagner 
gained ground Meyerbeer lost it Throughout 
his life Meyerbeer stro\e for only one object — 
success He won it by carefully studying the 
public taste of his time and sacrificing art to 
the prevailing fashion It cannot be denied that 
he w-as a musician of eminent gifts and a master 
of technic and form, but he lacked noble ideals 
and strong artistic convictions. Even a super- 
ficial study of Meyerbeer’s orchestration must 
convince the student that it was not the 
dramatic situation so much as the effect upon 
the audience that far too often determined the 
choice of instruments Hence his frequent 
juxtaposition of violent dynamic contrasts with- 
out inner necessity His melodies almost always 
lack distinction and not infrequently sink to the 
level of the trivial As an artist Meyerbeer is 
the direct counterpart of Wagner, and one can 
accept only the one or the other Consult: H. 
Blaze de Bury, Meyerbeer, sa i/te, ses oeuvres, et 
son temps (Pans, 1865) ; A Kohut, Meyerbeer 
(Leipzig, 1890) ; H de Curzon, Meyerbeer: 
htoqraphie critique (Paris, 1910) -, H. Eymieu, 
L’lEuvre de Meyerbeer (ib., 1910) ; A. Hervey, 
Meyerbeer (London, 1913). 

MEYERHEIM, ml^er-him, Fbiedbich Eduabd 
(1808-79) A German genre painter. He was 
born at Danzig, and studied under his father, and 
at the Berlin Academy, under Schadow He was 
the first to introduce rustic genre scenes into 
Germany. His subj’ects are usually good-hu- 
mored, idyllic, and somewhat sentimental inter- 
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M£ZI£!EES, m&'zyar^. The capital of the 
Department of Ardennes, France^ at the con- 
fluence of the Meuse and Vence, 55 miles north- 
east of Rheims (Map France, N., K 3). It is 
situated in a bend of the river, with the towns of 
Charleville, Arches, Pierre, and Mohon immedi- 
ately about it The sixteenth-century parish 
church was the scene of the marriage of Charles 
IX to Elizabeth of Austria in 1570. The town 
manufactures ammunition and has iron and cop- 
per foundries, but most of its iron industry has 
been tianaferred to Charleville, with which it is 
connected bv a suspension bridge It also man- 
ufactures dyes In 1521 the Chevalier Bayard, 
with 2000 men, successfullv defended the 
place against 40,000 Spaniards under Charles 
V In 1815 the town held out for six weeks 
against the alli(‘s, who besieged it after the 
battle of Waterloo In the Franco-German War 
of 1870-71 Me/ieres capitulated after a cannon- 
ade of two days Its fortifications were razed 
in 1880 IMezieres W’as the scene of extremely 
heavy fighting bet^^een tlie Germans and the 
allies during the European War which broke 
out in 1014 See War in Europe Pop (com- 
mune), 1001, 7884, 1011, 10,403 

MEZIEEES, Alfred Jean Francois (1826- 
1015) A French literary critic, horn at Rehon 
(Moselle) Educated at the lyceuni at Metz 
and the French school at Athens, he participated 
in the 1 evolution of 1848 as captain After 1885 
he was president of the lournalistic association 
of Pans He became ])rofessor of foreign litera- 
ture at Toulouse (1853), Nancy (1854), and 
Pans ( Sorhoiine, 1803), was admitted to the 
Acadciiiv in 1874, and was elected deputy (1881) 
and Senator (1000) His publications are 
mainly literal y studies Among them are* J/d- 
motre ftur le P^lwn et V()<t8a (1853), t^hakc- 
speorc, ses (X'livns ct ses critiques (1801) JVd- 
d^ccsseurs ct contemporams dc A^hctlcspcare 
(1863) , Contemporams ct successeurs de Shake- 
speare ( 1804) , Dante ct V Italic nouvelle ( 1805) ; 
P^trarque (1807), crowned by the Academy in 
1868, Ooctlic, les (rutres expliqu^es par la vie 
(1872-73). Ills En France (1883), Ilors de 
France (1883), Mirahcau (1801), are of politi- 
cal st.am]>. Later works include: Petrarque 
(1895), crowned by the Academy, Marts et 
vivants (1807), Au temps pass6 (1906), Sil- 
houettes dc soldats (1907) , Hommes ct femmes 
dliicr ct (Vaiant hier (1907); De tout un peu 
(1009), Pages d'automne (1911); Ultima verha 
(1914). The lievue des Deux Mondes and the 
Temps published many of Mezieres’ articles 
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Marie Jeanne Laboras de. 
French novelist Sec Riccoboni, Marie J. 

DE 


M£ZI]^BES, Philippe DE (1327-1405) “The 
old pilgrim,” as he called himself, was born at 
M6/ieres in Picardy, the youngest of 12 chil- 
dren He was educated at Amiens. When about 
18 years old he took part in the war in Lom- 
bardy, and after that, for a time was in the 
service of Andrew, King of Naples In 1346 he 
took the cross and fought at Smyrna, after 
which he received the honor of knighthood. All 
the rest of his life was devoted to the cause of 
the crusades against the Mohammedans In 
1347 he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. On 
his return he stopped at Cyprus and entered the 
service of Peter of Lusigiian. After the latter 
became King of Cyprus Philippe was his chan- 
cellor and accompanied him on his travels in 


Europe to kindle zeal for a crusade, and on his 
expedition against Alexandria After the cap- 
ture of this city in 1365 one- third of it was given 
to Philippe as a foundation foi the Knights of 
the Passion of Jesus Chiist, an order which he 
planned The city was soon lost and the order 
was never founded, although it was the lifelong 
desir« of Philippe, who dreamed of a knight- 
hood of 100,000 men devoted to the service of 
the Holy Land The members were to take most 
of the monastic vows, but w ere to marry in order 
to have sons to continue their work. After the 
death of Peter, Philippe leturned to the west 
and in 1372 induced the Pope to adopt for the 
West the Festival of the Presentation of the 
Virgin, for which he translated tfhe Greek office. 
In 1373 he w^ent to Pans and became a councilor 
of Charles V, fiom w’hom he received a pension, 
and a little later became the preceptor of the 
Dauphin In 1380, after the death of Charles V, 
he retired to the convent of the C^lestines at 
Pans, and thereafter devoted himself to writing 
in favor of a new crusade. lie was one of the 
most original thinkers of the fourteenth century 
and his writings are important for the history 
of France. A full list of them and a lengthy 
analysis of each are given by Jorga Among 
them mav be noted a life of his friend and co- 
laborer, Peter Thomas, and the Songe dit vteil 
pclcrvij wdiich is a pio^ect for a new crusade. 
He labored liy his writings to bring about peace 
between Fiance and l]ngland, in order to make 
the conditions more favoralde foi a crusade He 
died in the con\ent on May 29, 1405 Consult* 
article bv Jorga on the lettius of Philippe, in 
Pcxuc Ilisioriquc (Pans, 1892) , Nicolas Jorga, 
Philippe de M^zicrcs et la croxsade au XIVc 
sicclc (lb, 1896) — this study supersedes all ])re- 
vious W’orks and renders it unnec'essarv to quote 
any of the numerous books which had iieen wTit- 
ten about Philippe, Auguste Molinier, Les 
sources de Vhistoirc d( France^ vol iv (ib, 
1904) , Louis Br^hier, lAEghse et COrieni au 
moyen age (ib, 1907) 

MEZIBIAC, m&'zfe'rfe'&k', Sieur de. See 
Baciiet, C G 

MEZOTUR, me'ze-toor. A towm in the County 
of Jas7-Nag\'kiin-Szolnok, Hungary, situated on 
an affluent of the Koios, 80 miles east-southeast 
of Budapest (Map Hungary, 0 3) It has a 
Gymnasium and trades in cereals, wine, horses, 
and cattle It has large pottery factories Pop , 
1900, 25,383, 1910, 25,835, mostly Magyars. 

MEZ'ZANINE (Fr mezzanine. It. mezzanino, 
from mezzano, middle, from mezzo, middle, 
half). An intermediate subordinate story be- 
tween two main stories; especially, in its strict- 
est sense, such a story interpolated into the 
upper part of a lofty main story. An inter- 
mediate story thus introduced between the 
ground story and the premier Stage is called in 
French the entresol. In many European palaces 
and public buildings accommodations for serv- 
ants and lodgers have been provided by mezza- 
nines w'hich formed no part of the original 
design 

MEZZO, m^d^z6 (It., middle) A term gen- 
erally used in music in conjunction with some 
other word, as mezzo forte, moderately loud; 
mezzo piano, rather soft, mezza voce, with a 
moderate strength of tone, mezzo orchestra, with 
half the orchestra; etc When written alone 
and applied to the grand pianoforte it indicates 
that the soft pedal is to be used. Mezzo-soprano 
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means a voice lying halfway between the high 
soprano and contralto 

MEZZOEANTI, mCd'zo-f an'tfe, Giuseppe 
(1774-1849). An Italian linguist and a cardi- 
nal in the Church of Rome He was born m 
Bologna, was educated there, and became a 
pi lest in 1797 and, in the same year, professor 
of Hebrew at th(‘ imiversit}" When the Cisal- 
pine Rei)u})lic w»as established he refused to take 
the oath of allegianee and lost his chair, but 
Avas reinstated in 1803 and became university 
librarian in 1815 In 1831 he went to Rome, 
where he was appointed librarian of the Vatican 
and s(‘cretaiv of the College of the Propaganda 
(1833), and in 1838 w^as laised to the rank of 
Cardinal He acquired a European rc^putation 
bv his linguistic attaininents, and at the time of 
Ills death w’as cnslited wutli knowing at least 
58 languages Consult Russell’s Life of Cardinal 
Ale^iofanti (hondon, 18.’)8) and the biographies 
Ijy Manavit (Pans, 1853), Belleshcim (Wurz- 
burir, 1880), and Mitterriitzner (Brixen, 1885) 
mezzotint, med'/o-tlnt or mez'o- (It. niezzo- 
tuito, half colored) A method of engiaving on 
a eo])])er 01 steel plate, which is piepared by 
making on it a ground w’lth an instrument 
calli‘d a ciadle or loeker This instrument is 
a Mat plate of hardened ste<*l, of wdiich one side 
IS 1)1 ought to a segnunt of a circle w’ltli a sharp 
(iitting edge, the bevel of whuh, engraved with 
fine naiallel lines, resembles a file, and the edge 
itself IS brouglit to a ridge of veiy fine points 
Tlii^ has to he iock<‘d acioas the plate many 
times, in Mirious directions, until the w’hole sur- 
face 18 1 educed to a close-set mass of small 
t) etli or points. The plate thus pricked offers 
a uniformly roughen(*d siiiface, upon winch the 
(‘ngra\ei begins his propel work Now% this 
])iepaied plate, if inked and punted from, w'ould 
> leld an entirely black inqiression , so it is the 
I'usiness of the engraver to work from dark to 
light, or from lilack to white This he does 
w'lth various instruments, such as the scraper, 
emploved to diminish the burr and such asperity 
of sill face as tends to retain too much ink, and 
the burnisher, to remove all surface roughness 
when the highest light or pure white is lequired 
ill tlie picturi* he is producing 

Me/zotiiit IS admirahlv adapted to the repro- 
duction of those w’orks in wdiich broad effects of 
light and shade are dominant, as opposed to 
tliose where close line, contour, and small de- 
tail are demanded. Mezzotint has another limi- 
tation — its failure to bear much printing The 
burr is soon destroyed in the copper plates, and, 
althouiih steel is more enduring, mezzotint on 
this meiiium is still far behind line engraving in 
lejuoductive possibilities From 25 to 30 im- 
pressions of the first class are all that may be 
drav\n from copjier plates. The original in- 
ventor or discoverer of mezzotint engraving was 
Ixmia von Siegen, a lieutenant colonel in the 
seivicc of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
his first published work was a portrait of the 
Princess Amelia Elizabeth of Hesse, dated 1642, 
15 years anterior to the earliest date on the 
plates of Prince Rupert, to whom a charming 
legend ascribes tlie invention of the art 

The art is peculiarly identified with eighteenth- 
century Britain, among the greatest mezzotint 
engravers being James McArdell (died 1765), 
James W^atson, J Raphael Smith, and Valentine 
Green In their work were mirrored the achieve- 
ments of a national school of portraiture The 
process served also for genre and sporting 


scenes, and later on for David Lucas’s repro- 
duction of Constable’s landscapes and Turner’s 
famous Liher Studiorum. In the United States 
the mezzotint style was a favorite with maga- 
zine publishers in the early days of magazines, 
being introduced from England by John Sartain 
(qv ) in 1830. In recent years Arlent Edwards 
and others have reproduced paintings in mezzo- 
tints printed in color Consult P G Hamer- 
ton. The Graphic Arts (London, 1882) ; J. C. 
Smith, British Mezzotint Portraits (4 vols , ib , 
1883) , Hubert von Herkomer, Etching and Mez- 
zotint Engraving (ib , 1892) , A. Whitman, Mas- 
ters of Mezzotint (ib, 1898), C J H Daven- 
port, Mezzotints (lb, 1904), Julius Leisching, 
Hchahkunst ihre Technik und Oeschichte in 
ihre n an pt tier ken von XTII. zum XX. Jahr- 
hundrrt (Vienna, 1913). See Engraving. 

MHOW, mou A city and important British 
militaij’ station in the State of Indore, Central 
India Agency, 13 miles southwest of the town 
of Indore, near the Vindhva Mountains, on an 
emiiumce on the Gumber River 1800 feet above 
the sea (Map India, C 4) On the southeast 
aie the cantonments, arranged like a European 
town, liaving a spacious lecture room, a well- 
furnisiied librarv, three schools, and a theatre 
Thev are occupied under the Mandsaur Treaty 
of 1818 by a considerable force of Biitish and 
native troops Pop , 1901, 36,039, 1911, 29,820. 

MIAGAO, me'a-ga'6. A town of Panay, 
Philippines, in the Province of Iloilo (Map 
Pliilippine Islands, D 5) It is situated on the 
south coast of the island, 22 miles west of Iloilo 
Pop , 1903, 20,656 

MIAKO, m6-a'k6. A city of Japan. See 
Kyoto 

MIALL, mi'fil, Edward (1809-81). An advo- 
cate of English church disestablishment He was 
born in Portsmouth, England, studied at Wy- 
mondley Theological Institute, Hertfordshire; 
entered the Congregational ministry, and was 
installed pastor at Ware in 1831 and at Leicester 
in 1834 Becoming an active advocate of the 
disestablishment of the Church of England, he 
removed to London and established the Noncon- 
formist new^spaper as the organ of that policy in 
1841 He lepresented Ro<*hdale (1852-67) and 
Bradford (1869-74) in Parliament. He favored 
universal suffrage and opposed class legislation 
and compulsory religious education He led in 
the establishment, in 1844, of the British Anti- 
State Church Association, which afterward 
became the Societv for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Pationage and Control In 1856 he 
intioduced in the House of Commons a resolu- 
tion on the disestablishment of the Irish church 
His motion for a committee on the disestablish- 
ment of the English ehurch was introduced three 
times in 1871 and 1872 and lost He was ap- 
pointed in 1858 a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education as a representative of the Non- 
conformists. Among his principal publications 
are Views of the Voluntary Principle (1845); 
Ethics of N oncrmformity ( 1848 ) , The British 
Churches in Relation to the Bt itish People 
(1849) , The Franchise as a Means of a People's 
Training ( 1851 ) . Title Deeds of the Church of 
England to her Parochial Endowments (1862); 
Social Influences of the State Church (1867). 
Of less polemical character is An Editor off the 
Line, or Wayside M usings and Reminiscences 
(1865). A Life of Miall was publislied by his 
son, Arthur Miall (London, 1884). 

MIAMI, mt-ft^mA A town in Gila Co., Ariz., 
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11 miles by rail from Globe, on the Arizona 
Eastern Tlailroad. It is in a rich copper dis- 
triet, the mininpj of which constitutes the town’s 
sole industry. Watei and electric power are 
derived fiom the Roosevelt Dam and Reservoir 
(see Dams and Reservoirs), which is 40 miles 
distant Miami was incorporated in July, 1914 
Pop , 1015 (local eat ), 6500 

MIAMI, niT-run'i A city and the county 
seat of Dade Co , Fla , 366 miles south of Jack- 
sonville, on the Florida East Coast Railway 
( Map Florida, F 6 ) . Trucking and fruit grow- 
ing are the chief industries of the surrounding 
country, and large quantities of grapefruit, 
oranges, avocados, limes, and winter vegetables 
are shipped to northern markets Miami on 
account of its remarkably equable climate is 
a pojmlar winter resort, being situated on 
Biscayne Bay, one of the largest natural har- 
bors on the east coast of Florida, and at the 
mouth of the Miami River, which is the 
eastern terminus of one of the large canals 
draining the Everglades The inter homes 
of flames Whitcomb Riley, \A illiain Jennings 
Bryan, and others of national prominence are 
situated here, and there are many hotels and 
boarding houses Othei noteworthy featuies 
are the courthouse and school buildings, a fine 
yacht club, and a bridge across the bav 2 V 2 miles 
in length. Pop., 1900, 1681; 1010, 5471; local 
estimates place the population in 1015 as about 
three times that of 1010, 1020, 20,540 

MIAMI. A city and the county seat of Ot- 
tawa Co, Okla , 30 miles south^^est of Joplin, 
Mo , on the St Louis and San Fiancisco, the 
Mibsouii, Oklahoma, and Gulf, and the Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri Interurban rail- 
roads (Map Oklahoma, G 2). Lead and zinc 
mining, lumbering, and the growing of cereals 
are the chief industries The water works and 
electnc-light plant are owned by the munici- 
pality. The commission form of government 
was adopted in 1909. Miami was the first town 
in the former Indian Territory to be built on 
land purchased and set apart for town pur])ose8 
by the act of Congress Pop, 1900, 1893, 1910, 
2907 

MIAMI. An important Algonquian tribe 
residing, wdien first known to the French about 
1660, in southeastern Wisconsin They were 
somewhat superior to the northern tribes gen- 
erallv in their manner of living, and occupied a 
stockaded town with mat-coveied houses About 
the year 1600, in consequence of difficulties with 
the Illinois and Sioux, they removed to the 
southeast and established themselves on the site 
of what is now Chicago and upon the St Joseph 
River of Michigan, whence they soon spread to 
the Wabash and Maumee and later to the Miami 
Their principal band made headquarters at Ke- 
kionga, where Fort Wayne now stands, while 
others, settled lower down on the Wabash, de- 
veloped later into two distinct tribes, known re- 
spectnely as Wea and Piankishaw (qv ) All 
thiee, however, continued until the end of the 
eighteenth century to regard themselves as one 
people, and first cousins of the Illinois, their 
western neighbors, whose language differed only 
dialectically from their own. In the Colonial 
wars the Miami sided alternately with either 
party, but joined Pontiac’s alliance in 1764 and 
took sides against the Americans in the Revo- 
lution, continuing the struggle with the other 
tribes of the Ohio valley until their crushing 
defeat by General Wayne compelled them to 


make peace at the Greenville Treaty in 1796. 
The great chief. Little Turtle, who led the allied 
forces to victory against St. Clair and Harmar, 
was a Miami Under Tecumseh they again joined 
the English side in the War of 1812. At its 
close, being now thoroughly broken, they began 
to sell their lands, and by 1827 had ceded al- 
most the whole of their original territory and 
agreed to remove to Kansas. Here they rapidly 
died out from disease, famine, and dissipation, 
until about 1873 the remnant, only 150 in num- 
ber, were placed upon the Quapaw reservation, 
in Oklahoma, where they number now 123 A 
considerable band had continued to occupy a 
reservation in Wabash Co , Ind , until 1872, when 
the land was divided and tribal relations dis- 
solved. These now number about 90, practically 
all of mixed blood 

MIAMI, or GREAT MIAMI, RIVER. A 

river of western Ohio, formed by the confluence, 
in Logan County, of several small streams which 
rise in Auglaise and Hardin counties It flows 
in a slightly southwesterly direction, joining 
the Ohio River at the Indiana State line (Map 
Ohio, B 6) Its length is about 140 miles and 
its drainage area 5400 square miles, al>out two- 
thirds of its basin being within Ohio Its moie 
important tributaries are the Stillwater River 
and the Mad River, which join the mam stream 
near Dayton, and the Whitewater, which comes 
in a few miles above its mouth The sources of 
the river arc at an elevation of about 1000 feet 
above sea level The Miami and Erie Canal par- 
allels the river from Hamilton to Piqua 

MIAMISBXTRG, ml-5m'iz-b0rg A village in 
Montgomery Co , Ohio, 46 miles north by east 
of Cincinnati, on the Great Miami River aiid the 
Minim and Eiie Canal and on the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St Louis, the Ohio Elec- 
tric, and the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton 
railroads (Map Ohio, B 6) It is an important 
industrial centre, the manufactures being fa- 
vored by good water power, and including jiaper 
mills, carriage and buggy works, steel furniture, 
safe and tobacco factories, wheel works, etc. , and 
is also an important market for tobacco, which 
18 cultivated extensivelv in the adjacent region 
There is a Carnegie library. The watcT works 
and electric-light plant are owned by the munici- 
pality Just outside of the corporate limits is 
the largest Indian mound in the State A large 
part of the village was inundated in March, 1913, 
by the overflow of the river. The property dam- 
age amounted to about $1,500,000 Pop , 1900, 
3941, 1010, 4271 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
institution of learning at Oxford, Ohio, founded 
in 1809. The first school was opened in 1816 
and the university proper began its work in 
1824 It has a college* of liberal arts and a 
noimal college A considerable freedom is al- 
lowed in the election of studies. In 1914-15 the 
faculty numbered 51 and the attendance was 
651 The library contained 47,000 volumes 
The institution was endowed in 1809 with one 
township of land in Ohio, and receives financial 
aid from the State, the endowment amounting 
to $104,000 and the income to about $213,000 
The college campus occupies about 114 acres 
The grounds, buildings, and equipment were val- 
ued in 1914 at $835,000 The president in 1915 
was Ravmond M. Hughes, AM. 

MIANA (mi-fi^nd) BUG. See Mite 

MIANTONOMO, ml-fin'tA-no'md A Nar- 
ragans(*tt sachem, who succeeded his uncle, Oa- 
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nonicus, in 1(536 He* was on friendly terms with 
the early settlers of Massachusetts and assisted 
them during the T’equot War of 1637. In 1643 
he conducted an unsuccessful expedition against 
Uncas, the Mohegan sachem, Ins bitter rival, 
with Mhoni, however, he had agreed in 1638 not 
to open hostilities w'ltliout first appealing to the 
■whites Being captured, he was handed over hy 
Uncas to the Comniissioncrs of the United Colo- 
nies, and was tiied by an ecclesiastical court or- 
gaiii/ed for the purpose, w'hicli condemned him 
to death and commissioned Uncas to carry out 
the sentente A hrothei of the lattei soon aftei- 
ward killed the unsuspecting captive on tlie 
spot now called Sachem’s Plain (near Norwich, 
Conn ), where he had oiiginally been captured 
A monument erected there in 1841 comniemorates 
tin* event 

MIAO-TSE, ni6-a'o-tse, or MIATJ-TSI, also 
know n as MAn s-Tieua , Mans-Coc, and Meo Tlie 
inhalntants of the mountainous regions of south- 
ern China, in paits of the provinces of Hupeh, 
Szecliuan, Yunnan, Kweicliow’, Hunan, Kw'ang- 
hsi, and Kw’anjrtiing They numlier seveial mil- 
lions and ic])icsent an alioiiginal population of 
this poition of the Celestial Empire diiven hack 
in i(‘et‘ut tinn*h hv the Chinese Many of the 
Miao-tse tubes aie under Chinese rule, but some 
ol them still maintain their independence The 
Miao-tse aie shoitei in stature than the north- 
ern Chinese, and appaiently not Mongoloid in 
form and featuies Consult Edkins, The Miau- 
t&i Trihc/t (Foochow’, 1870). Henry, Lxngnam 
(London, 1886) , Bourne, Journey in Southicest 
China (lb, 1888) , A H Keaw% Man. Past and 
Puftent (Cambridge, 1900). Sec China, Eth- 
nology 

MIAOULIS. Sec Miaulis 

MIAS. Si*e Orang-Uian 

MIASMA ml-az'mi (Neo-Lat., from Gk. fit- 
afffia. stain, fiom fiiaiycLp, miainein, to pollute) 
A term formerly applied to any disease which 
w’as thought to arise from polluted air Miasma 
has liad slightly diflerent meanings at diflerent 
times, but has been most gcneially used to indi- 
cate certain imponderable morbific emanations 
fiom the soil of particular localities Since the 
discovery of the specific plasmodiura of malaria 
and its conveyance by the mosquito, the term 
“miasma” has lapsed into disuse and is now 
raiely seen in medical literature See Malaria 

AND M at. ART AT. Fe^^, INSECTS, PROPAGATION OF 
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MIASSKY ZAVOD, m6-As'k6 za-vdd'. A 
mining tow’n in eastern Russia in the (^vern- 
nient of Orenburg, situated among the Ural 
Mountains, 35 miles w’est of Cheliabinsk and 
n(*ar the railroad to that town Its mines pro- 
duce over 17,000 ounces of gold annually. Pop, 
1897, 16,100, 1910, 25,479 

MIAXJLIS, mg-ou'16s, Andreas Vokos (c.1768- 
1835) A Greek admiral, born in the island 
of Negropont Vokos, or Bokos, was his family 
name, the surname Miaulis being derived from 
the Turkish word for felucca. For long a mer- 
chant captain, he gave his services and his 
property heartily to the cause of the Greek revo- 
lution in 1821 and was put in command of the 
Greek fleet, consisting of a great number of 
small craft In March, 1822, he defeated a 
Turkish squadron at Patras and in September 
another squadron near Spezzia. In 1825 he 
burned the fleet commanded by Ibrahim Pasha 
near Modon In 1827, upon the appointment of 
the Englishman Lord Duiidonald as his superior 


in command, he loyally continued to serve as a 
subordinate. He was restored to his old rank 
by President Capo dTstria. He participated in 
the insurrection of 1831 and burned the fleet 
under his command at Poros, to keep it out of 
the hands of the Russians He opposed the 
President’s Russian policy and was actively en 
gaged in the bitter controversies of the period. 
In 1832 the naval stations in the Archipelago 
were placed in his charge, and he served on the 
deputation sent to Munich to offer the crown 
to Piince Otho of Bavaria In 1889 a monu- 
ment was erected to him in Syra 

MIAU-TSI. See Mivo-Tse. 

MIAVA, mS-6'v6. A city of the County of 
Keutra, Hungary, on the Miava River, at the 
foot of the Little Carpathians, 56 miles north- 
cast of Vienna (Map Hungary, E 2). The 
manufacture of woolen and linen goods and bag- 
ging is the chief industrv Pop, 1900, 10,639, 
1910, 10,063 

MFCA (Neo-Lat., from I^at. micare, to flash, 
confused w’lth and influenced by mtea, crumb) 
A group of minerals that crystallize in the mono- 
clinic system and consist essentially of alumin- 
ium silicate with varying proportions of potas- 
sium, sodium, lithium, iron, magnesium, etc 
The different species are characterized by a basal 
cleavage, yielding thin, tough scales that are 
colorless to jet black The principal members 
of the gioup include the following Muscovite, 
01 common mica, called also potassium mica, as 
it IS essentially an aluminium and potassium 
silicate The colorless varieties of muscovite are 
used in the doors of stoves and as lamp chimneys 
It IS also employed as an insulating material, in 
wall-paper manufacture, as a lubricant, and when 
^ound it is used as an absorbent for glycerin 
in the manufacture of dynamite. During 1913, 
1,700,677 pounds of sheet mica were mined in the 
United States Paragonite, or sodium mica, is 
similar to the foregoing, except that the sodium 
replaces the potassium in its composition It 
is of a yellowish to greenish color Lepidohte, 
or lithium mica, is a potassium, lithium, alumin- 
ium silicate, also containing fluorine, and is of a 
rose or peach-blossom color. It finds some use 
for ornamental purposes and is a source of lith- 
ium salts. Zinnicaldite is of a complex composi- 
tion, containing iron in addition to the potas- 
sium, lithium, and aluminium silicates. In color 
it is of a pale violet or yellow to brown and 
dark gray. Biotite (qv.), or magnesium iron 
mica, is a magnesium, potassium, and iron sili- 
cate It is usually dark-colored, as green, 
brow’n, or black Phlogopite is also a magne- 
sium mica, generally nearly free from iron, and 
usually containing some fluorine It is usually 
dark in color, being yellowish brown to brownish 
red Lcpidomclane is an iron mica generally 
black in color The micas occur in crystalline 
rocks, muscovite being a normal constituent of 
granite, gneiss, and similar rocks. The deposits 
from which sheet mica is obtained are found 
in a coarse granite called pegmatite. The pre)»- 
aration of mica for the market is comparatively 
simple The blocks, after being hoisted from the 
mine, are freed from adhering rock and then 
split by means of wedges or heavy knives. Af- 
ter this the mica is cut up into sizes suitable 
for the market, usually in pound packages. The 
mica w’aste is utilized as described previously 
under Muscovite. Consult G. W Colles, Mica 
and the Mica Industry (New York, 1906); H, 
S de Schmid, Mica, its Occurrence, Eaplora- 
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in ilie action of aldehydes and aiornatic oxyacids 
on j)lienols, and in new reactions with sodium 
inalonic ester His writings include contribu- 
tions to the Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, to the Americcm Chemical Jour- 
naly and to the Beiichte der deutschen chemischen 
(resell schaft 

MICHAEL ANGELO. See Michelanoelo. 

MICHAEL AT'TALIA'TES. A Byzantine 
lunst of the eleventh century By command of 
Michael Ducas, Emperor of the East, he published 
m 1073 a work entitled Il6v7gia pofiiKbv ijrai avvo- 
^is TTpayfiariK'/i, i e , a compendium of law He 
also wrote other woiks, including a history of the 
period from 1034 to 1079 A Latin rendering 
of the Synopsis by Leunclavius is to be found 
in his second volume of the compilation Jus 
iirceco-Komanum The History is puhlislied in 
the Bonn edition of tlie corpus of Byzantine 
writers Consult Karl Krumhacher, (leschuhtc 
der hyzaniimschcn Litteratur (2d ed , Munich, 
1897)'. 

MICHAELIS, mS'Ka-a'lis, Adolf (1835- 
1910) A German archa*ologist He was born at 
Kiel and studied at the uiiiveisity of his native 
town, in Berlin, and in Leipzig After 18G2 he 
was professor of classical ])hiloiogv and archae- 
ology at Greifswald, Tubingen, and Slrassburg. 
In 1873 he edited Hilderchromkcn, hy O Jahn, 
his uncle and teacher, a discussion o'f the Greek 
inscribed reliefs of mythological and historical 
scenes In 1874 he became a member of the Ger- 
man Central Archanilogical Institute in Rome, 
the liistory of which h^e published in 1879, in 
Gcschichte des deutschen archaoloqischcn Jnsti- 
tuts zu Pom Besides his critical edition of 
Tacitus’ Dialogus de Orator thus (18()8) and ai- 
ticles in the periodicals, he published inaiiv 
archaeological treatises, such as Der Parthenon 
(1871) , Ancient Marbles in G)eat Hfitain (Eng 
trans. by Fennell, 1882) , Strasshurger Antikcn 
(1901), Die archaologischcn Entdeekungen des 
neunsehnten Jahrhunderts (1906, Eng trans 
by Bettina Kahnweiler, A Century of {rchaolog- 
loal Discoheries, 1908). He also prepar<*d edi- 
tions of Springer's Handbuch der Kunst gcschichte 
(1898, 1901, 1904, 1907) 

MICHAELIS, Johann Damd (1717-91). 
A German biblical scholar He A\as born on 
Feb 27, 1717, at Halle, where Ins fatlier, Chris- 
tian Benedict Michaelis, was professor. After 
completing his studies at the uni\ersitv of Ins 
native town he traveled in England and Holland 
In 1746 he became professor of jiliilosophv at 
Gottingen and in 1750 professoi of Oiiental lan- 
guages Fiom 1753 to 1770 he was one ot the 
editors of the Gottinqer qelelnte Anzciarriy and 
for some years he filled tlie office of librarian 
to the university He died at Gottingen, Aug 
22, 1791 Michaelis may be regarded as among 
the earliest to use Oriental critical learning in 
the service of biblical interpretation His chief 
works are his Hebraisehe Grammatih (1778); 
Einleitung in die gotthehen Hehr\ficn des neuen 
Bundes (4th ed , Gottingen, 1788, Eng trans, 
Introduction to the Ncia Testament, London, 
1823) , Mosaisches Pccht (2d ed , 1776-80, Eng. 
trans. Commentaries on the Laus of Moses, 
1810-14); Moral (1792-1823), Orientalische 
und exegetische Bibliothek (1786-93) Consult 
his Lebensheschreibung von ihm selbst abqcfasst^ 
edited by Hassencamp (Rinteln, 1793) ; his let- 
ters (Leipzig, 1794-96) , his Life by R Rmend 
(Gottingen, 1898) ; T. K Cheyne, Founders 
of Old Testament Criticism (London, 1893). 
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3 MICHAELIS, Kaeoline. See Vasconcellos, 
* Kaboline Michaelis 

MICHA^iLIS, mi-ka-a'lis, Sopiius (1865- 
) A Danish author, born at Odense 
^ Educated at the University of Copenhagen, he 
traveled extensively abroad and wrote Holblom- 
ster (1893), a collection of poems, and the 
[ romance . Ebelo ( 1 895 ) , which were succes'*ful 
f Later ap])ear(‘d tiirener (1898), a collection of 
^ poems, Livets Fest (1900), Palmetnc (1904), 
impressions from Egypt, the novels Dodedansen 
(1900) and Oiovanna (1901) , tlie dramas 
Pevolutionsbryllup (1906), Lcrgen (1906), ^t 
Helena (1911), and Den eriqe Eovn (1912) 
His hne verse, showing Frcmch influcmce, repre- 
j sents his best w’ork He wiote also a monograph 
^ on Jens Jericliau, the sculjdor (1906), and ed- 
, itc'd Kunst (1900-06) His tian&lations of Flau- 
\ heart’s Halammbo, Aueassin el 7\ieolhiv, and 
Tentatwn dc St Antoine were exccdlent 
’ Karin Mtcmiallis Stanget \nd (1872- ), 

Michaelis’ fiist wife, sepaiated fiom him and 
. man led an AnuTican For jnirposes of aiithoi- 
. ship she wrote hei naim* as above She w'as 
, born ( Beck-Brondum ) at Randc^rs Hei ]»oems 
and novels include Jloit Spil (1898) Fatliqc 
i Aanden (1901). Bainci (1902), Helhq En- 
fold (1903). (iyda ( l''04) Munlcn qaar i 
■ Encfc (1905), Betty Po^a (1908) Tio som 
; Guld (1909) Ihn jorliqe ildcT {VnO) , Boqen 
. om Kia7ighc‘d (1912), Grer Syliains lla'vn 
(191.1), also Dan sir I oreqangsmctiid i Anurila 
(1911), W’lth Joost D.ihleiiip 
MICHAELIXJS, mfM<,'i'le-UR, .Tonas (]')77-?) 
The first ch'igMiian of the Dutch Refoimed 
church in Niwv Amsterdam Ht* W’as hern in 
north lloll'ind In 1600 he enfeied thi* Thiivei- 
sitv of Levd(‘n and after Ins graduatic»n lK‘came 
a couTitiv ])astor In 1624 Ji(‘ wms aj)pointed to 
S.lo Salvador in Brazil, the nevt \(mi to a 
bottlenient in Guinea and in 1628, after a shoit 
visit to Holland, he sailed for ?vew' Amsfordam 
His ministrations then* ])rohahh lasted until 
1633, wdien he was suieeeded bv E\eiaidiis Bo- 
« gaidus (qv.). A lettei written In him in 1()2S 
and now^ in the manuscri]>t collection of the 
New’’ York Piildic Library gives the only extant 
fiist-hand account of New' Anistei d.irn as it 
then w'as A tiaiislation of this letter appears 
in the ColU cUons of the New' York Historical 
Society for 1880 

MICHAELMAS, mik'cl-mas (from Michael 
-j- mass) The old English name of the dav set 
apait 111 commemoiatjon of St Mulnel and 
the otlier angels, September 29 The o])S(Tvance 
of this day is (•'unmonlv tiaced to an ajiparition 
of tlie aichangel w'liieh is siijijiosed to have 
taken plate on JMonte Gargano in A])ulia in 493, 
or moTc prohaldy in 520, hut it is likelv, for 
various reasons, that the festival is eAen older 
This paitifular apparition is eoinmeniorated in 
the Roman Catholic church on Mav 8, the feast 
day in Septeniher has a w'ldci application, in the 
Eastern and Anglican churches as w'oll, and is 
intended to recall the benefits received through 
the ministry of angels In England it has lieen 
for centuries an important date as a c(uarter 
day and the beginning of legal and university 
terms For the old beliefs and customs con- 
nected W’lth the day, consult Robert Chambers, 
The Book of Days (new ed., 2 vols, London, 
1906) 

MICHAEL NIKOLAIEVITCH, mi'lc^l ne'- 
k6-la'y€-vich (1832-1909). Grand Duke of Rus- 
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sia, Ihe fourth son of the Emperor Nicholas I 
In the artillery branch of the army lie was ele- 
vated to till* rank of geneial He was for some 
time Goveinor of the Caucasus and in 1877 
eoinmaiided the army which invaded Turkish 
Annenia. In 1881 he was made President of the 
Privy Council of State and commander in chief 
of the cavaliv 

MICHAEL OBBENOVITCH ( 6-bi eii'O-vjch ) 
III ( 1 82y-GS ) . Pi nice of Sei via, lioi n at Ki agu- 
yevats, tbe ^()Ullgl‘r son of Prince Milosh After 
the death of Ins (dclei bnither Milan in 1839 
lie was declaied Pi nice of Servia by the Turkish 
go\ernment He soon made himself ver5^ un- 
jiopular by favoiing the I’ussian policy, and the 
disc onlc lit of tlie Sei \ lan jieople was increased 
by Ins policy of aibitiaiv and heav;y taxation 
A revolutic 11 bioke out in 1842 and an act of 
the National Assembh ex])elled him and his 
fannlv fiom the coiintiv He llc‘d to Semlin in 
Sla\oi'ia and li\ed in ^'leinia •iiid Beilin, spend- 
nig sevfial ,\ears in traveling In 18.)8 he re- 
tuined to Ser\ia, togethei AMth his fatlier, whom 
he again succeeded in tin* government in ISGO 
He Mas a man of gieat abilit\ and s(*emc'd hon- 
(‘stl\ desirous to do his best foi the ooiintiy lie 
was succehsfnl in elTcctmg caidinal changes in 
tie* miliiaiv oigain/atioii and fieed tbe Seivian 
ioitiesse^ fiom Turkish gaiiisons On June 10, 
18(>S, be Mas sbol bv a lolloAvei of Prince Alex- 
andei Kaiag(*orgeviteli He A\as succeeded by his 
cousin Michael Obienovitch IV 

MICHAEL BiOMANOV. Czar of Russia. 
See I'oMAXcn 

MICHALOWSKI BLASTING POWDER. 

S(e FxpTOMAFS 

MICHAUD, iiiO-slnV, Joseph Francois (1767- 
1839) A Frc'iieb liistoiian, boin at Albeiis in 
Siuev lie studic*d in the ecclesiastical college 
of Boiirg and in 1787 piihlishcd a Mork, Voyaqc 
(tu Mnnt Blanc, folloMcd h\ other essays In 
1791 lie vent to Pans, vheic he emhraced the 
teachings of Voltaire* and Rousseau He was, 
hoMeni, a Poialist and advc)catc*d his views in 
the tliiec* Ikovalist pajiers, the (iazcttr Vnivcr- 
sclhf the Post lU on (h la Guerre, and the Cour- 
lUi PcptiblKuin 111 17JH ho fouiid(*d the Qwoti- 
t{nniH and aftc*r the fall of Uohc‘S])i(*rre ho con- 
trihiited aitich'S so o])enh’ favoiing the Restora- 
tion that cm Oct 27, 1795, he was condemned 
to death, and only escajicd by having tins sen- 
tence commuted to one of banishment In 1790 
he returned to Pans and with a younger brother 
undertook the yiublicatioii of the Biogiaphic 
mofhrnc, ou dutionnairr drs hommes qui hc sovt 
jaif un nom rn JJuropr dcpuis 778.9 His work 
Tableaux Jnstoriqucs dcs trois picmicrcs cro%- 
t,adcs began to a])peai in 1811, tiiougli not eoni- 
]>l‘*ted until 1822 Michaud wms made member 
of the Freiic’h xVcademv in 1812, the previous 
yeai he had founded, with Ins brothc^r, the 
Biographic unnci sdlc lie also collahoratc*d 
with Ponjoulat in editing the Collection dc 
m^moires poin scriir a Plnstoirc dc Fiance, 
W’hich began to appear in 1836 In tbe Dernier 
rbqnc de Buonaparte (1815) Michaud made a 
valuable contribution to Napoleonic InstoiA Ho 
died at Passy, Sept 30, 1839 In 1792 Michaud 
wrote a work I/Apoth^ose de Franklin, of in- 
terest to Americans 

MICHAUT, me-shO, Gustave (1870- ). 

A French literal y critic, born at Perrigny He 
taught French literature in various institutions 
before becoming a lecturer at the University of 
Paris in 1904 In 1911 his lectures in the 


United States were well received. Several of 
his works were crowned by the Academy. Mi- 
chaut became an authority on Pascal and Sainte- 
Bcuve, his publications including Edition dea 
penaies de Pascal (1896) , De Pabrbg^ de la vie 
de J6sua (1897) , Dea Diacoura aur lea paaaiona 
de Vamour de Blaiac Paacal (1900); Le g4me 
latin (1900), Aucasain et 'Nicolette (1901), 
Lea dpoquca de la penaie de Paacal (1902) ; La 
comtesac dc Bonneval (1903); Sainie-Beuve 
avant le^ liindis (1903), Etudea sur Sainte- 
Beuic (1904); Etude aur le livre d^a/niour de 
Bainte-Bcuoe (1905) , La B4r6nice de Racine 
( 1907 ) , Pages de critique et d*histoirc littdraire 
(1910) , Tfistoirc dc la combdie romamc (1912) ; 
La Fontaine (1913). 

MICHAUX, me'sbO', Andr£ (1746-1802). A 
Freiieli botanist and traveler He w^as liorn at 
Sator>, near Versailles, and studied under the 
noted botanist Bernard de Jussieu. In 1779 
be traveled in England, and the next a ear 
through Amergne and the Pyienees, and, on his 
ictiiin to Pans, introduced several ncAv varieties 
of Spanish gram and other plants In 1782 lie 
was sent to Persia on a scientific mission From 
1785 on he traveled extensively in eastern North 
America on a similar mission at government ex- 
pense, but tbe French Revolution compelled him 
to return for want of funds He was ship- 
wrecked on the A’oyage to France and lost nearly 
all his specimens In 1800 be sailed for Mada- 
gascar, Avhere be died tAvo years later His most 
impoitant publications are Htsfoire dea chenea 
dc VAmdnque aeptentrionale (1801) and Flora 
Boreal i- Americana ( 1803 ) 

MICHAUX, Francois Andri^ (1770-1855). 
A French botanist, son of Andr6 Micliaux He 
accompanied Ins father to the United States, and 
Ins Uistoue dcs arhres forestiera de VAmdrique 
sept cnii't anal e (3 vols , 1810-13) contains the 
result of his explorations and gives an account 
of the distribution and the scientific classifica- 
tion of the principal American timber trees 
north of Mexico and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains Under tbe title The Forth Amcnoan 
Bqlia it w’as translated by Hillhouse, Avith three 
supplementarA" A^olunies on the trees of the 
Rockies by T Nuttall (1841-49) 

MICHEL, me'sheF, Claude, called Clodion 
(1738-1814) One of the most prominent French 
sculptors of the lococo period He was horn in 
NancA" and studied in Paris under his uncle, 
J S Adam, and under Pigalle. In 1759 he won 
the first prize for sculpture and in 1762 re- 
moved to Rome, AA'here he remained nine years 
Clodion was a tApical representatiA^e of the 
graceful, coquettish, and often immoral art Avhich 
was fashionable in France before the Revolu- 
tion He slioAA^ed inexhaustible fantasv and skill 
in his small delicate figures, usually of terra 
cotta, and reliefs representing nymphs, fauns, 
cupids, and the like, by which * he is chiefly 
knoAvn, hut in the more serious works, such as 
the statue of Montesquieu, now in the Palais de 
ITnstitut, Pans, and the “Vestal Crowned Avith 
Flow’^ers,” the noble lines and fine arrangement 
of drapery rank him among the best masters of 
the age After the Revolution he attempted to 
adopt the new classical style, but without much 
success His reliefs for the Arc du Carrousel 
and the Colonne de la Grande Arm#e date from 
this late period He modeled also many charm- 
ing decorations for private palaces, which have 
not survived Most of his terra cotta and mar- 
ble statuettes, vases, candelabra, etc., are pre- 
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served in private coll«*oin)U9, there are several 
exani;)les in the J P Morgan collection, on 
loan m the Metropolitan ^Museum, and this mu- 
seum owns (Altman collection) two paiticularly 
fine specimens The statue and lelief of St 
C(‘cilia in Rouen Cathedral also di'serve nnm- 
tion Clodion w^as elected an associate of the 
Academy, but never attained a full membeiship 
Consult Tliirion, Les Adam ct Clodion (Pans, 
1885). 

MICHAEL, Dan (le, Dominus or Master 
Michael) , OF Nortttg ATE (fl 1340) An English 
tianslator Nothing is known concerning his 
peisonal history except that he was a brothel m 
the cloistei of St. Augustin of Canterl)ur,\ In 
1340 he comiileted his translation of La somme 
dc8 vices et dcs rei tus, a moral triMtise, founded 
on JjC miroir dii rnoMc (c 12^0), and written in 
1279 by Frere Loiens, a Dominican monk, for 
the use of Philip 11 of France The tianslation 
IS entitled the Aijcnhiic of Jnuit (the again bit- 
ing of the innei wit) oi th(‘ Remorse of Con- 
st leneo 'I he woik gives a detailed exposition of 
tile Ten Commandments, the tw’elvc articles of 
faith, the seven jietitioiis of the Lord’s Pi aver, 
tlie seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, and the seven 
h(*adH and ten hoi ns of the beast in the 
Aj)ocalyj)se Interesting in itself, it is of great 
linguistic value, as it is WTitten in the dialect 
of Kent Consult the edition by Morris, Eaily 
English Text Society (London, 1860). 

]!d!ICHEL, me'siidl', Fbanciscjfe Xaviee 
(180!)-87) A French historian and antiquary. 
He was born in Lyons and educated there He 
went to Pans and \n 1833 he was sent by Guizot 
to England to examine documents pei taming to 
the ancient history of France In 1837 he w^'as 
in Scotland on the same mission. H(‘ edited 
many monunients of old French liteiature, among 
them the Chanson de Roland and the Roman de 
la rose His historical woiks include llistoire 
dcs races mauditcs de la France ct de VEspagne 
(1847) , Les Ecossais en France ct Ics Francats 
en Eeosse (1862), Reeherches sur le commerce 
pendant le moyen-dge (1852-54) , Le pays basque 
(1857). 

MICHEL, FRANgois Emile (1828-1909). A 
French painter and winter on art, born in Metz 
He w^as the pupil of Migette and MarC^chal, 
the glass painter, and began to exhibit in 1853 
His paintings include “Autumn Sowing” (1873) 
and "The Dunes near Haarlem” (1885), both in 
the Luxenibouig. He contributed ai tides on ait 
to the Gazette ties Beaux- Arts and other peiiodi- 
cals and published Les mut.ccs d'AUemagne 
(1886), Remhiandt (1886, Eng trans , 1903), 
Jaioh i an Rui/sdoel et les paysagistes de Vdcole 
de Haai lem ( 1890) , and other biographies for the 
senes, Les ai listen eeltUres, Les MaHres du pay- 
sage ( 1906 , Eng trans , Great Masters of Land- 
seape Painting, London, 1910) , Nouvelles dtudes 
sut Vkistoire de Pari (1908) , La forH dt Fon- 
tainebleau (1909) He was elected a member of 
the Institute m 18J)2 

MICHEL, Louise (1830-1905). An anar- 
chist agitator, called the Red Virgin She was 
the illegitimate daughter of the son of the master 
of the cliateau of Vroncouit, in the Department 
of Marne, France, received a good education 
from her grandfather and went to Paris, where 
she taught school till the rising of the Com- 
munists in 1871 She joined tliem, fought among 
the insurgents, and w'as taken prisoner by the 
Versailles troops Tried by court-martial, she 
was condemned to death, but her sentence was 


commuted to transportation to New Caledonia 
Freed m 1880, she devoted herself to agitation 
among the poor in Pans, and w^as sentenced in 
1883 to SIX ears’ imprisonment. She w’as re- 
leased, howTver, in 1886 and wTiit to London, 
whence she (ontiniied to carry on her propa- 
ganda In 1895 slic returned to Pans Slie ])ub- 
lished two novels, two pla\s, and her Memoires 
(1886) C’onpult E Cirault, JjQ bonne Lomse 
(Pans, 1906) 

MICHELANGELO, me'kel-an'ii-lo (MiciiEL- 

AOXIOLO PUOAARROTI) (MiCIIALL AN(IELO) 

(1475-1564) A Florentine sculptor, jiainter, 
aichitect, and i)oet, the most pioniinent aitist of 
the High Renaissance and the most infliieiitial 
hguie m modern art He was born at Cajirese, 
Alarcli 6, 1475, the son of Lodovico Buonarroti 
His family, the Buonarroti-Simoni, lield small 
landed possessions and had long been honorably 
identified with public office in Florence At the 
time of Michelangelo’s birth his father w'as 
podesta (governor) of Chiusi and C’aprese, Tus- 
can mountain towms tributary to Floienci* The 
infant was christened Miclielagniolo (Floientine 
for Michelangelo), and ujion his father's re- 
turn to Florence was ])ut to nurse with tlie wife 
of a stonemason of Settignano, imbibing, as he 
himself said, the love of sculptuie with his 
nurse’s milk. Destined foi a scholar, he w’as 
then placed in the school of Francesco d’U rhino 
at Florence Instead of devoting himself to 
books he si)ent his time di awing, and W’lth 
painters’ appi entices By one of these, Fran- 
cesco Granatci, w^ith wdioni he had foimed a 
friendship, he w'as introduced to the studio of 
the brothers Ghirlandaio, and, after much op- 
position on the part of liis family, he wms, in 
1488, appi enticed to tliese masters He does 
not appear to have acquired much besides a 
conscientious execution and sound knowdedge of 
the fresco technique His drawings wdiile tlieie 
excited admiration and surprise, as did also his 
first jiainting, a transcript on panel of Martin 
Schongauer’s print, the “Temptation of St. An- 
thony.” 

In company w^ith Graiiacci Michelangelo left 
Ghirlandaio’s studio in 1489, to study sculjiture 
in the garden of the Medici at San Marco With 
the design of reviving sculpture, wdiich had 
fallen behind painting at Floieiice, Lorenzo de’ 
M(*dici had established an academy there, at tlie 
bead of which he placed Bertoldo, a pupil of 
Donatello A marlile masque of a faun ( Uilizi ) , 
which Michelangelo skillfully changed in accord- 
ance with the advice of Lorenzo, so pleased the 
latter tliat he invited him to live in his house, 
and piocuied liis father a place in the Floientine 
customs. In the society of such men as Poliziano 
the j>oet, Pieo della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino 
the Platonist, and Lorenzo himself, he became 
familiar with Italian literature and humanist 
culture He was also influenced by the great 
political and religious movements of the dav'. To 
the spell of Savonarola’s eloquence may be at- 
tributed, at least in part, his intense love for 
Florentine liberty and his deep religious feeling 
His artistic training was an admirable combina- 
tion of Florentine realistic and classic influences. 
Through Bertoldo he became grounded in the 
works of Donatello; he studied the antique in 
the Medici collection and sketched Masaccio’s 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel He was also, 
perhaps at this early period, and certainly later 
in his career, influenced by the painting of Luca 
Signorelli, who alone among the early painters 
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used the human nude to express emotion. Of the 
two surviving woiks oi his student days — ^both 
bas-reliefs now in the Casa Buonarroti, Florence 
— ^the seated “Madonna with the Infant Jesus” 
is m the manner of Donatello. Tlie other, the so- 
called “Battle of the Centaurs,” is in the over- 
rich style of late Roman reliefs, which were 
doubtless his models, but it shows the greatj 
though still incipient, dramatic talent which 
marked his later works 

On the death of Lorenzo in 1492 Michelangelo 
returned to his father’s house Besides carving 
a statue of a Hercules, now lost, he devoted 
much time to the study of anatomy In 1494 he 
returned to the palace of the Medici, where Lor- 
enzo’s impetuous son Piero now presided, but, 
frjf*htened at a vision foretelling their destruc- 
tion, in October of the same year he fled to 
Bologna and thence to Venice At Bologna he 
found emjiloyment for almost a year upon the 
sill me of San Domenico. He completed a statue 
of San Petionio by Nicola da Bari, and carved 
a kneeling ang(*l of rare beauty, bearing a can- 
delabrum, which, as Grimm has shown, was 
long confounded wuth another by Nicola in the 
same churcli At Bologna he saw on the facade 
of San Petronio the reliefs of Jacopo della 
Quercia (qx ), a Sienese sculyitor of great 
power and viriginality and related to himself in 
sjnnt Tlie influence of this master, strength- 
ened duiing a later visit to Bologna, is seen 
as late as Michelangelo’s frescoes of the Sistine 
Ch.qiel lU turning to Florence, in 1495 he 
caned for Lorenzo de’ Medici, of a younger 
blanch of the family, a statue of the youthful 
St .T(»hn, which is usually identified with an 
original in the Beilin Museum, though Wolfl3in 
thinks the latter a woik by Girolamo da Santa 
Croce (dir)37) The sale of his next work, a 
**Cupid,” of which the original is lost, caused 
his tirst journey to Rome, and during his stay 
there, winch lasted till the spring of 1501, he 
executed a number of important works For 
Jacopo Galli he carved the “Bacchus” in the 
Museo Nazionale. Florence, a statue realistic to 
the verge of ugliness, and lacking entirely the 
element of divinity. To the same period is 
usually assigned the well-knowm statue in South 
Kensington Museum, winch may be the “Cupid” 
that Coiidivi says Michelangelo executed for 
Jacopo Galli, although Springer has showm that 
this statue is more jirobably an “Apollo.” The 
subject represented is a beautiful youth kneeling 
in the act of discharging his bow But the chief 
work of this early Roman period, which raised 
him to the rank of the greatest sculptor of the 
day, was the “Piet^i” in St Peter’s Church 
( 1*498-99 ) , the first group, in the highest sense 
of the word, in modern sculpture Seated at 
the foot of the Cross, the Virgin is repiesented 
with the dead Christ in her lap, gazing sadly at 
bis wounded side an<l gently raising her hand. 
She 18 of youthful appearance, and of more heroic 
proportions than her son, whose dead body, the 
flesh of w’hich is treated with marvelous delicacy, 
is reduced in size to preserve the harmony of the 
group. 

After his return to Florence in 1501 Michel- 
angelo, on June 5, signed a contract for 15 
statues of saints for the Piccolommi Chapel in 
the cathedral of Siena The mfcrioi quality of 
these works as they now stand is such that it 
is impossible to attribute them to him In Au- 
gust of the same year he recehed from tlie city 
of Florence a commission for a statue of David, 


9 cubits in height, to be carved from a single 
block of marble. The statue was of national 
importance, intended to mark the deliverance 
of the city from the Medici and Cesare Borgia. 
On June 8, 1504, it was erected to the right of 
the entrance to the Palazzo Vecchio, where it re- 
mained as a sort of palladium until, in 1873, it 
was removed to the Academy of Fine Arts for 
protection against the weather The figure is 
frankly naturalistic, head and hands being un- 
duly large, as in the case of the undeveloped 
youthful frame The expression denotes ex- 
pectation and confidence of victory; the action 
represented is at the moment at which the youth 
IS about to unloose the string. 

The “David” is the last w^ork of Michelangelo’s 
early or realistic period A number of other 
works of the years 1501-04 cannot be exactly 
dated While engaged on the “David” he com- 
pleted, at the request of the signory, another 
statue of the same subject in bronze, which was 
sent as a present to a high official of the French 
court Resembling the “Pieta,” though probably 
somewhat earlier, is the life-size “Madonna of 
Bruges,” purchased by the Mouscron family and 
still in their chapel in the cath(»dral of Bruges. 
He also carved two circular bas-reliefs of the 
Madonna, one in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, 
another in the Royal Academy, London While 
executing the “David” he w^as also engaged in 
painting a “Madonna” for Angelo Doni (XTffizi) 
Though deficient in color this picture is w’onder- 
ful in drawing and in the sturdy realism of the 
figures and is original in conception Somewliat 
earlier than this is the unfinished Madonna in 
the National Gallery, London 

Michelangelo’s second manner is characterized 
by an increasing departure from the realism of 
his early days and a reliance upon an unbridled 
imagination. His first work in which this new 
style prevails was his cartoon for the fresco of 
one of the long walls of the hall of the Great 
Council in the Palazzo Vecchio, executed in ri- 
valry with Leonardo da Vinci (q v ) , to w'honi the 
other wall had been assigned Begun in August, 
1504, the cartoon was not completed till 1506, 
the fresco never having been carried out. The 
subject was the so-called “Battle of Pisa,” an in- 
cident from the Avar between Florence and Pisa, 
in 1364, wdien 400 Florentines were surprised 
by the enemy while bathing in the Arno at 
Anghiari This was considered by contempora- 
ries as his greatest painting, and practically 
revolutionized Florentine art The cartoon was 
destroyed in 1516, and only survives in drawings 
at Holkliam and Vienna (Albertina) and in the 
well-known line engraving of a single group by 
Marcantonio, entitled “Les Grimpeurs.” 

Its execution was interrupted early in 1505 by 
a summons to the artist from Rome by Pope 
Julius II, who of all Michelangelo’s patrons best 
understood the man and his art His first com- 
mission w^as for the Pope’s sepulchral monument, 
to be placed under the cupola of the new church 
of St Peter’s, and to contain 40 colossal statues, 
besides bronze reliefs and other decorations 
Michelangelo spent over eight months in Carrara 
procuring the marble for this, the darling scheme 
of his life But when, after his return to Rome, 
the Pujic, moved by the intrigues of Bramante, 
wislied to defer the execution of tlie monument, 
and the artist was slightingly treated, he left 
Rome in a rage, sending the Pope Avord to seek 
him elseAvliere NotAA’ith standing the latter’s ef- 
forts and the mediation of the Florentine govern- 
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ment a reconciliation was not effected till the 
end of 1506, at Bologna, which the Pope had just 
added to the papal domains Until Feb 21, 
1608, the artist was occupied with the bronze 
statue of Julius II, thiee times lite size, which 
was destroyed when the Bentivogli recovered the 
city tliiee years later Upon rejoining the Pope 
at Rome he was induced, much against his will, 
to undertake the decoration of the vault of the 
Sistine Chapel. 

It was a task of colossal proportions (the 
ceiling alone measuring 132 feet by 44 feet) 
and he did it practically alone In October, 
1521, the scaffolding was remov(‘d Immediately 
upon its completion it was hailed as the greatest 
piece of work ever done by jiainter’s hand Even 
Kapha cl's style was transformed after he had 
seen it Miclielangelo arranged tlie vast space 
as though it had been roofless, fiaming it with 
arcliitecture in perspective delusion and filling 
the open spaces with paintings Just above the 
windows are the figures of the ancestry of Christ 
in attitudes of eager waiting, above them, 12 
gigantic figures of the prophets and sibyls, in 
the corners, four representations from the his- 
tory of Israel, wdiile in the centre of the vault 
the stones of the “Ci cation of the World.” the 
“Fall of Man,” and the “Deluge” are told in 
nine pictures The spaces of the architecture 
are filled with figures of male nudes, generally 
termed “slaves” (scliiavi), in various attitudes. 
Among the central pictures tlie “Creation of 
Adam” is preeminent Adam is depicted just 
on the point of rising, just as Cod’s touch sends 
the first thrill of life through his veins His 
body IS the jierfection of anatomical form and 
action, and tlie representation of the Almighty as 
the incarnation of omnipotence and mild com- 
passion has never been equaled The Delphic 
sibyl IS young and beautiful, with an upturned 
look of rapture, the Cumaean is old and with- 
ered, the wisdom of the ages in her counte- 
nance. Of the prophets, Jeremiah is the image 
of deep thought and Zechariali a type of mental 
absorption, Jonah, tvpical of the resurrection, 
IS a nude figure of remarkable foreshortening. 
In a clever and convincing ciitique Professor 
Wolfflin has established the ciironological order 
in which the various subjects were painted 
Among surviving figures intended for the tomb 
as originally planned are the two incomparable 
“Slaves” in the Louvie One struggles w^ith 
mighty effort to free himself from tlie bonds 
which hold him, the other sinks exhausted from 
tlie struggle Both aie an epitome of power and 
pathos Belonging also to the original design 
are four rough-hewn figures now in the Floren- 
tine Academy 

On the death of Julius II in 1514 Michel- 
angelo resumed work on his mausoleum, in ac- 
cordance with a second plan on a slightly re- 
duced scale, a pen-and-ink drawing of which is 
in the Uffizi Ho w^as thus occupied till 1516; 
during this time he executed, at least in part, 
the most important of the statues intended for it 
Foremost of these is the “Moses” — certainly the 
greatest colossal statue in modern art. Moses 
is portrayed at the moment when, enraged at the 
idolatry of the Israelites, he starts, with threat- 
ening brow, to quell and crush them The tech- 
nical execution is perfect, even to such details 
as the mighty beard, which his hand grasps con- 
vulsively, the muscular forearm, and the won- 
derful fold of drapery upon his knee The two 
“Captive Youths” in the Louvre, also termed 


“Prisoners” and “Slaves,” are ideal representa- 
tions of the arts, dying»and captive because of 
the death of tlieir great patron 

In December, 1516, Michelangelo w'^as com- 
pelled by the wishes of Pope Leo X, a Medici, to 
remove to Floience and busy himself with a 
facade for San Lorenzo, the family cburcli of 
the Medici lie wmsted three years of his life 
111 the quarries of Carrara and Pietra Santa 
jirocuring the marble for tins colossal design, 
when in 1520 tlie Pope gave up tlie plan Then 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici commanded Ins serv- 
ices for the Medicean Chapel in the same 
church, upon w’hicli work was begun in L521 
During this period he found time for the ‘Clirist 
Risen, ’ now in tlie church of the Mineiva, Rome, 
upon which the finishing touches weie put by 
the sculptoi Fii 771 — a figure which may pistly 
be termed mannered, since it is rathei an athlete 
than a Christ ITpon Cardinal Medici’s eleva- 
tion to the papacy as Clement VTl, in 1523, the 
artist’s entile time was taken u]) bv the de- 
signs and statues for the Medicean Chapel and 
plans for the Laurentian Library This work, 
however, was interrupted by the last gieat strug- 
gle of Floience for libertv 

Upon the sack of Rome bv the arniv of Chailes 
V, 111 1527, the citi/tms arose* and drove tiie 
Aledici fioin Floicine Though he liad never 
taken active ])ait m piildic life ]\richelangelo w^as 
an ardent patiiot, willing to serve his country 
On Jan 25, 1520, he wms chosen one of the 
nine citizens in charge of the defeiiM* of the 
titv, and on Apiil 0 Ik* became govoinor of 
the fortification^ TIis w’ irk took him to Pisa 
and Livorno, and he \isit(*d the Duke of Ferrara, 
the grc*atest Italian authoritA on foi tifn ations 
But convinced that ^lalatesta Baglioni, thi* geii- 
eial of the mercenaries meant to lietiai Flor- 
ence — as w’as actually the case — in Se])ti*mber, 
1520, he fled to Venue lie was leeened with 
great honor by the Doge and tlie nobilitv, but, 
declining their liospitality and the iriMtation of 
the King of France to enter his semce, lie re- 
turned to Florence and resumed his duties on the 
fortifications After the cafiitiilation of the 
citv, Aug 12, 1530, he leraained for a time in 
hiding, but, on the Pope’s invitation and jiardon, 
lesumed w^ork on the statues for the Medicean 
(’hapel He had also received a commissioTi from 
the city for a colossal “Hercules and Cacus,” to 
stand opposite the “David,” in commemoration 
of the expulsion of the Medici, but he onh made 
the W’^ax model now in South Kensington JNIu- 
stuni A copy of Michelangelo’s “Leda and the 
Swan,” a tempera painting executed some time 
latei for the Duke of Ferrara, is at Dresden 
The chapel of the Medici — ^the new sacristy of 
San Lorenzo — is the most important w^ork of its 
kind in modern art In sculpture it maiks tlu* 
culmination of Michi*langelo’s style Tlu* arelii- 
tectural problem was not constructive liut dec- 
orative, and, conceived as a framing for the 
sculptures, the architecture is above criticism. 
The sculptures were only in part executed On 
the entrance wall is an incomplete statue of tlie 
Madonna (1522) by Michelangelo, flanked by the 
patron saints of the Medici, Cosmas by Montor- 
soli, and Damian by IVfontelupo. Fai more im- 
portant are the tombs of the two Medicean 
dukes, on opposite sides of the chapel The 
dukes are represented over life size, seated above 
their sarcophagi, and are rather allegorical than 
portrait statues — the representatives of contem- 
plative and active life. Lorenzo’s head rests 
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heavily on liis wrist, and the beaver of his hel- 
met IS drawn over his eyes, which gaze on va- 
cancy Oiuliano IS represented as the victorious 
general looking down upon the battle field. 
Nothing could exceed the technical perfection 
of Ins Roman cuirass and of his hands resting 
upon the generars btaif At Lorenzo’s feet, re- 
clining upon the sarcophagus, are *‘Dawn** and 
“Twilight”, at Giuliano’s, “Day” and “Night” 
“Dawn” IS the most finished and beautiful of 
the statues, she starts as if from a dream, her 
face full of despondenc 3 ^ In “Night,” a sleeping 
woman of magnificent physique, the sculptor 
has solved the dilficult problem of a reclining 
figure in profile “Twilight” and “Day” are male 
figures of Herculean proportions, the heads of 
which are unfinished “Day,” the grander of 
the two, 18 represented as gazing over his shoul- 
der, showing treatment of the muscles of the 
baok in this difficult position In reality these 
allegories, intended for quite another purpose, 
were used by the artist to express his sorrow 
for the loss of Florentine liberty 

Though cliiefly engaged upon the Medicean 
statues Michelangelo had also woiked at Rome 
upon tlie tomb of Julius II Luckily he was 
there when Clement VII died in 1534 As Duke 
Alessandro of Florence was bitterly hostile to 
him he remained at Rome, residing there until 
his death. At last he hoped to complete the 
mausoleum, which had been the darling scheme, 
as well as the bane, of his life By threats and 
law’suits the heirs of Julius II had embittered 
Ills existence during the reigns of Leo and 
Clement, but the popes used their power in 
his behalf, forcing the hens to repeated changes 
of contract, each of which reduc^ the scale of 
the monument Paul III w’as as unwilling as 
Ills predecessors to forego the glory of being 
served by Michelangelo He annulled the con- 
tract with the Duke of Urbino, Julius’s heir, 
compelling the latter to make a new^ one in 1542, 
accoiding to which the tomb was finally erected 
before 1550 As it now stands in the chuich of 
San Pietro in Viiicoli, the monument is but a 
shadow of the artist’s great design. The statues 
adorning the low^r part are by Michelangelo 
himself — tlie colossal “Moses” and on either side 
“Active Life” (“Leah”) and “Contemplative 
Life” (“Rachel”) In their present position, 
which was not the one originally intended, the 
two female statues are dwarfed by the archi- 
tectural surroundings The statues of the up- 
per story w^ere imperfectly executed, after Michel- 
angelo’s designs, by Montorsoli, the best of them 
being a Madonna, begun by the designer himself. 
Four rough-hewn figures are now in the Acad- 
emy, Florence 

Having thus freed the sculptor from all cares 
regal ding the monument, Paul III required his 
services for the completing of the decoration of 
the Sistme Chapel The entire altar wall (18 
meters by 16) was to be covered by a painting 
of the “Last Judgment,” the cartoon for which 
had been executed under Clement VII, but which 
w^as not carried out until 1534-41 It is the 
largest fresco in the world, containing above a 
hundred figures over life size. The centre of the 
composition is Christ, a beardless figure of Her- 
culean proportion, in the act of condemnation, 
and the Virgin sits shrinking beside him From 
all sides the terrified masses stream to the judg- 
ment seat Below the graves are opening and 
the dead become fiesh. The colors have suffered 
much from dust and candle smoke and the grand 
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figures are much defaced. Their nudity having 
aroused adverse criticism, Paul IV employed 
Daniele da Volterra to clothe the most conspic- 
uous examples — a task for which he received 
the name of “II Braccetone” ( the breeches 
maker). Michelangelo’s last paintings (finished 
in 1550) were for the same patron — two large 
frescoes in the Pauline Chapel — the “Conversion 
of St Paul” and the “Crucifixion of Peter,” both 
of which were spoiled by restoration 

The last years of the artist’s life were devoted 
chiefly to architecture. In 1546 he designed the 
beautiful cornice of the Famese Palace and in 
1547 he was appointed chief architect of St 
Peter’s He accepted the post as a religious 
duty, refusing all pay, and until his death, 
through the reigns of five popes, he filled with 
credit this responsible position. Only the cupola 
of the present edifice, for which he left a model, 
was carried out, at least in part, according to 
his plans Unfortunately he left no model for 
the whole church We know, however, that he 
returned to Bramante’s plan of a Greek cross, 
and that his design was much superior to the 
present building ( See Saint Peter’s Church ) 
His architectural works included plans for the 
Porta Pia and the transformation of the Baths 
of Diocletian into Santa Maria degli Angcli, 
which was unfortunately rebuilt during the 
eighteenth century, although his court of 100 
columns survives The general plan of the 
Capitolinc Hill is due to him, the grand stair- 
case and the Palace of the Senators being after 
his designs He made a number of grand de- 
signs for the church of the Florentines at Rome 
and one for the well-known staircase of tlie 
Laurentian Library, Florence, which was car- 
ried out by Vasari. Finallv, his plans were 
followed in the new fortifications of Rome 
The latter part of Michelangelo’s life Avas 
dominated by deep religious feeling, vrhich found 
expression in his drawings and poetry, besides 
the grand religious paintings and works of archi- 
tecture upon Avhich he was engaged Of Avonder- 
ful pathos and deep religious feeling is the un- 
finished sculptured group, the “Deposition from 
the Cross,” which now stands behind the high 
altar in the cathedral of Florence. But the 
Florentine patriot was reA^ealed in his bust of 
Brutus (Museo Nazionale), carved AA’hen Duke 
Alessandro w^as assassinated by Lorenzino in 
1539 Though living almost like a hermit, 
Michelangelo received every honor that could 
come to an artist. Under successive popes he 
was chief architect, painter, and sculptor of the 
Vatican, he was made head of the new Academy 
of Florence Popes, kings, and princes souiriit 
the honor of a work by his hand He died Feb 
18, 1564 His body was conveyed secreth from 
Rome and buried at Santa Croce, the Pantheon 
of Florence His house in Florence was left by 
the last surviving member of the family to the 
city, and is noAv used as a museum of his works, 
containing the family archives 

In appearance he was of medium height and 
broad-shouldered; he had a large head, Avith 
broad forehead and protruding temples, small 
eyes, and a nose disfigured by a fist blow of 
Torrigiano, a fellow pupil in the Medici Gar- 
dens He was of a noble and generous character. 
If lovingly treated, any favors could be obtained 
from him ; but if treated otherwise, not ca on the 
popes could influence him Some of his most 
charming traits were his devotion to his family, 
his obedience and humility towards his father. 
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a seliish and whimsical man, and his kindness 
to his greedy brothers. He was kind and gentle 
to his dependents and tair in his judgment of 
other artists, but if he thought himself ridi- 
culed Ins tongue could be sharp enough The 
sad experiences of a highly sensitive nature 
tended to make him increasingly suspicious and 
irritable. Nevertheless, he remained charitable 
and generous, and he was scrupulouslv lionest 
at a time when this was a virtue exceedingly 
rare 

No biography of Michelangelo could omit men- 
tion of the beautiful friendships which formed 
the chief joy of his declining years Chief 
among these was his friendsliip for Vittona 
Colonna, which began with his sixtieth year. 
The popular idea, which sees in this noble old 
lady the artist’s Juliet, la quite erroneous, for 
their relation was based on a common love of 
literature and art and common religious views 
In Cavalicri, a handsome and accomplished 
young Koman nobleman, as in other young 
friends, he saw an idealization of youthful 
beauty 

Michelangelo has been admirably character- 
ized by Biirkhardt as the “Man of Destiny” m 
the aits Never in history were they so domi- 
nated by a single j>ersonality For centuiies 
the forms which he originated dominated archi- 
tecture and sculpture, as the baroque style, and, 
to a large extent, painting as well Tliat which 
most impressed his followers and his contempo- 
raries was the qiialitv which the Italians call 
tcrrihihta — his stormy energy of conception and 
intense dramatic, even violent, action With him 
this was natural, the result of his oun stormy 
emotions, with his imitators it was mannerism 
His art IS sublime rather than beautiful, its 
chief attribute is power It does not condescend 
to ^\ln, but overwhelms by intellectual grandeur 
of conception and technical })erfection of execu- 
tion It IS absolutely oiiginal and unique Evi- 
dent in his earliest works, this quality jire- 
doiiiinates incicasingly in his art, becoming arbi- 
trary in later life He is a destroyer of tradi- 
tions, a creator of new types Such an artist 
cannot be said to belong to any school, he 
stands apart in a class for himself. 

He had, perhaps, as perfect a command of line 
as has ever been achieved For his own works, 
as well as independent of them, he drew great 
numbers of designs, sometimes as many as a 
dozen heads to evolve an ideal type Nearlv all 
the chief galleries of Europe ixissesa specimens 
of these drawings. In early life the pen was 
his favorite instrument , but later, when lie 
relied more upon memory, he preferred chalk 
as a softer medium To this last period belong 
the most celebrated examples, like tlie “Phae- 
ton,” “Tityus,” and “Ganvmede,” drawn for 
Tommaso Cavalieri, the series of designs for 
Christ’s “Crucifixion” and “De]H)hition,’ iiu'dita- 
tive and deeply religious in mood , and the 
“Archers” (Windsor collection), nude figures of 
wonderful beauty and movement 

His knowledge of anatomy is probably more 
nearly perfect than that of any artist since the 
Greeks He acquired it in long ^ears of dili- 
gent study, not only of the nude model and of 
classic sculpture, Imt through use of the dis- 
secting knife in a laboratoiv fuinished liy Ins 
enlightened friend, the prior of Santo Spirito in 
Florence He preferred to represent the Juiinan 
body as highly developed, and ho inclined to the 
male type His women, likewise of fully devel- 


oped charm, are mostly types of middle life, 
although he created a few youthful examples of 
rare beauty, like the Delphic sibyl and the 
Madonna of Bruges Like the Greeks, he used 
the human figure as expressive of emotion, only 
that with him the emotion is particular instead 
of general Unlike other Italians lie generalizes 
the faces, refusing all portraiture. 

Michelangelo was essentially a sculptor, and 
only painted under protest As his sonnet so 
beautifully 8tat(*s, he saw in every block of 
marble an imprisoned idea awaiting the sculp- 
tor’s art to lie freed He probably made pre- 
vious sketches, and in Ins eaily jieriod used 
the human model, hut his usual method was to 
use only a small wax model Unlike present-day 
sculptors, he did all the work, even the rough- 
liewing, himself Tie finished the bodies fiist, 
reserving the heads for the last In his paint- 
ings the essentially pictorial qualities of per- 
spective, atmosphere, and light are absent, nor 
was he a colorist in the Venetian sense His 
color scheme was brr)adly massive and subdued, 
being suboi diiiated to the human figures in his 
pictures. His paintings are decorative in the 
highest sense, and 111 his artistic development 
they are of esp(*cial importance, because he 
found a more facile medium in painting than in 
sculpture for the expr(*ssion of his titanic 
thoughts Ills architecture was decoiative 
rather than eonstnu'tiv^e He regarded only tlie 
general effect, winch he obtained by heavy 
masses of light and shade, re(|uiring of detail 
only a sharp and effective formation In the 
cupola of St Peter’s, however, he created a com- 
plete constructive masterpiece, as perfect as any 
of the earlv l^enaissance 

Michelangelo's poetrv was valued as highly 
by his eontemporarH‘s as were his other artistic 
activities Tliey admired especially its deep 
philosophic thought, in which respect he indeed 
stands above tlie other poets of his dav' Indeed, 
the v^aliie of his poetry is lather ])sv choh'gical 
than literary, it is often oliseure and labored in 
expiession But when his nature v\as stirred by 
powerful emotions it found ex]iression in some 
of the most beautiful sonnets and madrigals in 
the Italian or any other language Some* of the 
very finest are dedicated to Vittoiia Colonna 
ami Tommaso Ca\ alien, these are mostly loxe 
I'oems Others, like madrigals on the loss of 
Florentine lilierty, are jiatriotic m character, 
and many are deeply religious, expressing flu* 
dignified attitude of a great soul, calmly await- 
ing the end. 

Bibliography. The most impoitant sources 
for the life of Michelangelo are the documents 
preserved in the Casa Buonarroti, Florence*, 
consisting mainly of letters to and from the 
artist, his poems, memoranda, contracts, and 
like material, and a large collection of his h't- 
ters purchased by the British Miisemm in ISoO 
from one of the Buonarroti family The latter 
wwe first made known to the public by Hermann 
Grimm in his Lehcn Michelangelos , a selection 
of the former was indifferentlv edited hv Mila- 
nosi, Lc letteie di Michelangelo (Florence, 
1875), and by Sebastiano del Piombo, Les eor- 
respondants de Michel Ange (vol 1 , “Sebastiano 
del Piombo,” Paris, 1890). By far the liest edi- 
tion of the letters, comprising all of historical 
importance, many for the fiist time puhlislied, is 
that of Carl Frey (Berlin, 1899). A brief selec- 
tion of these letters, affording a picture of tlie 
artist’s life, wull be found in Carden’s Mxchelan- 
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geJo (Boston, 1915). Of high importance also 
ai(‘ tlie contemporary biographies of Michelan- 
gelo TIic earliest of these appeared in the first 
edition of Vasari's Ltves (Florence, 1550). The 
inaccuracies of tins account impelled Aseanio 
Condivi, then an inmate of Michelangelo’s house- 
hold, to write his biief biography (llonie, 1553; 
later ed , Pisa, 1823, Eng trans in Charles 
TIolroyd, Michael Angelo Buonarroti (New Yoik, 
1904). Based on the recollection of the great 
uitist himself, tins is the most important and 
leliable source, aft(*r hib correspondence It was 
pirated witliout acknowledgment by Vasari in his 
second edition of the Lives (].)G8, ed by Mila- 
nesi, Floience, 1878) , wlio supplied valuable addi- 
tional iiiforiiiation on Michelangelo’s later years. 
Both of these biographies, together with other 
contemporary biographical materials, are best 
edited ]jy Frey, Bammiung ausgewahlter Bio~ 
graphien Vasaris (Berlin, 1887). 

To no artist of any epocli have so many works 
been devoted as to Miclielangelo Among tlie 
nioK* im])ortant modern biographies are those of 
Dnppa and Quatreineie de Quincv, Lti ts and 
VorLs of Michael Angelo and Baphael (Lon- 
don, 185()) , J S ILirfoid (London. 1857) , 
II F. Criinm, Jjchcn M ichaelangclos (Hanover, 
18(»0, lOtli ed , Berlin, 1901, Eng trans by 
F E Buniiett, new ed 2 vols , Ik)ston, 1896), 
uLo C’harles Clement (Pans, 1860, trans in 
“Gieat Artist Senes”) , Auielio Ootti (Flor- 
ence, 1875), C C Black (London, 1875), C H 
V ilson (London, 1870) Perkins (Boston, 
187S) , A II Springer (Leipzig, 1892) , Scheffler 
( Alteiibiii g, 1892) , J. A SMnonds (London, 
1892, 3d ed , 2 vols , ib , 1899), Knackfuss 
(Bielefeld, 1895) , Karl Justi (Leipzig, 1900), 
an able and scliolarly work, to which his Michel- 
anqilo, kritische I nicrsuchungm (2 vols, ib , 
1908) forms a valuable appendix, Kicci (Flor- 
ence, 1901), R S Gowei (London, 1903); 
Charles Hohovd (ib, 1903), Fritz Knapp, in 
the “Meisterwerke der Kunst Series” (Stutt- 
gart, 1906), Hans ^Mackow&ky (Berlin, 1908); 
Romani Rolland (Lug trans, London, 1912), a 
romantic elhision , A Cottscliew'ski (Stuttgart, 
1913) The first ciitic«il w’ork was that of 
(Inmm, in wfiiich the artist is sympathetically 
treated and with liigh literarv skill Although 
as much space is devoted to his time and en- 
viionnient as to the artist himself, it remains 
an admirable w'ork for the general reader Of 
■value for the ai list’s Youthful period is H. 
Wolfflin, Die Juqcndu erhe Michelangelos (Ber- 
lin, 1887) W. R Vdlentiner, l^he Late Years 
of Michelangelo (New^ York, 1914), is a good, 
though brief, critical appreciation. A H 
Springer, Rajfael und Michelangelo (Leipzig, 
1892), 18 a work of sound learning and criti- 
cism, also “Vouth of Michael Angelo,’’ from 
Vasari’s Lues, in Old South Leaflets^ Annual 
Senes, vol ix, no 7 (Boston, 1891) , Masters in 
Ai’t, vol ii (lb, 1901), containing an exhaustive 
bibliography, John La Faige, Great Masters 
(Xeiv York, 1903) , G B Rose, Renaissance 
Masteis (3d ed , ib , 1908); J. A Gobineau, 
Renaissance (ib., 1913) ; F P Stearns, Mid- 
summer of Italian Art (Boston, 1914). The 
most complete English life, of high literary and 
historical value, is that of J. A Symonds. 
Henry Thode, Michelangelo und das Ende der 
Renaissance (3 vols, Berlin, 1902-12), gives an 
exhaustive treatment from the psychological 
stand])oint Tlie latest extensive biography, 
Karl Frey, Mwhclagmolo Buonarroti (Berlin, 
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1907 ct seq ), is a monument of scholarship 
and painstaking research, from the histories^ 
rathei than the art critical point of view. 
Michelangelo’s drawings have been ably treated 
in Bernhaid Berenson, The Drawings of the 
Florentine Painters, vol. ii (New York, 1903), 
and published in facsimile with comments by 
Frey ( 800 plates, Berlin, 1907 et seq ) . 

Atichelangelo’s poems suffered much by being 
known through the garbled and mutilated edi- 
tion of his grandson, Michelangelo the younger 
A more conqilete edition was that of Guasti 
(Florence, 1863) , but the best is by Frey 
(Berlin, 1897) The best English translation 
IS by J A Sj’monds (3d ed.. New York, 1912) 
Consult also- Wilhelm Lang, Michelangelo als 
Dichtcr (Stuttgart, 1861) ; Gabriel Thomas, 
Michel Ange, poete (Pans, 1892) , and the ad- 
mirable essay of Walter Pater, in his The 
Renaissance Studies in Art and Poetry (New 
York, 1912) 

MICHELET, mFshW, Jules (1798-1874) 
Tlie gieatest French historian of the Romantic 
school, born m Pans, Aug 21, 1798, the son of 
a printer He studied literature under Ville- 
main ( q v ) and at 23 became professor of his- 
tory in the College Rollin He delivered lectures 
at the ancient Coll^g^ Samte-Barbe and the 
Ecole Normale and, after the Liberal triumph 
in 1830, reieived an appointment at the Record 
Office, w'as made assistant of Guizot at the Sor- 
bonne, and tutor of the Princess Clementine In 
1838 he w-as made Academician and professor in 
the Colleore de France, w'here he presently be- 
came involved in a bitter controversy with the 
Jesuits, the popular echoes of winch may be 
felt 111 Sue’s (qv ) famous novel Le juxf errant 
In 1851 he refused the oath of allegiance to 
Napoleon, lost his offices, and lived mainly in 
Brittany and on the Riviera, giving himself 
wholly to literature, chiefly poetically romantic 
impressions of nature UOiseau (1856); L'Inr 
seetc (1857); La mer (1861); La montagne 
(1868) , of society, 1/ Amour (1858) . La femme 
(I860) , La soieiere (1862) , La hible de Vhuma- 
nit^ (1864) , Yo& fils (1869) Fiom this imagin- 
ative and sociologic w^ork he returned in his last 
years to history, adding 3 volumes (1872-75) to 
the 18 (1833-67) of his Htstoire de Fiance and 
bringing the narrative to Waterloo Besides 
this monumental work he had contributed to 
history a Precis d'histoire moderne (1828) , In- 
tioductwn a Vhistoire untrerselle (1831); 
Origincs dii droit frangais (1837) ; Le proees 
dcs templiers (1841-51). M4mo%res de Luther 
(1845) , and to religious and political con- 
troversy, Les J6suites (in collaboration w’lth 
Edgar Quinet, 1843) ; Du pr^tre et de la famille 
(1845), Du peuple (1846) Characteristics of 
all Michelet’s w-^ork are democratic enthusiasm, 
hatred of priests, sympathy for the oppressed, 
and a picturesque imagination that transformed 
vast learning into poetry and history into in- 
tuition He is seldom an objective observ’er and 
rarely a dispassionate j’udge Michelet's style, 
like his history, lacks continuity, it is striking 
rather than flowing, proceeds by leaps and 
bounds, appeals by rhythm as well as thought 
to emotion rather than reason. Michelet died 
at Hyeres, Feb 5, 1874 An edition of his 
Works in 40 volumes (1895 et seq ) is nearly 
completed Besides the autobiographical Ma 
jeunesse (Paris, 1884) and Mon journal (ib., 
1888), consult for his life- Jules Simon (Paris, 
1886), F Corr^ard (ib., 1886), J Brunhes (ib.. 
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1898) , Madame Quinet, (Unquante ans d'amittc 
(lb, 1900), Gabriel Monod, Jules Michelet, 
etudrs sttr sa i‘ic et ses a'uues, avcc des frag- 
ments medits (lb, 1905); and fur ciiticism. 
Tame, Essais (ib, 1855-50), Emile Faguet, 
PoUtxques et moralist es du XIXe steel e (ib, 
1891), Quarterly Review (London, 1901) 
MICHELET, misli'la', Kakl Ludwig (1801- 
93) A German philosoplier and follower of 
Hegel Be was born at Berlin and graduated 
at the University of Berlin In 1829 he was 
apj)oiiited assistant jirofes^oi of philosophy 
then' He published a large niimbei of woiks 
on nieta()hysical subiects, including Die Ethih 
de& A nst<jtclci>, etc (1827), Das l^^qstem dcr 
philo^ophisr/ien Moral (1828), (Jcschichfe da 
letzten t'^iisteme da Philosophic in Deutschland 
von Kant bis Hegel (1837-38) , Anthropoloqie und 
Psijeholoyie (1840), Entu leUelunqsqcschielite 
dcr Nfuesten dtutschrn Philosophic (1843), 
(ifschiflite d< r Minschheit in ihrem Enticic- 
keliniqsqnng scit 1775 (1855-60), Das i^ystem 
da Pliilotophie als eaahter W isscnschaft (1876- 
81), Waluheit aus meinem Lehen (1884), an 
autohioi:raj)Jiy , H istoi %seh-kritische Darstcllung 
dir diuleltischcn Methodc Hcgels (1887), with 
S H Hering From 1832 to 1842 he assisted 
in j)ublishing the works of Hegel, whose best- 
known pupil he Avas, anS from 18(50 to 1873 he 
edit(*d Dcr Gedamke, 

MICHELET, me'&he-la', Simon Temstbup 
(1863- ) A Noiw’egian theologian, born at 

Tiondh]ein He was educated in Christiania, 
wlieie he seemed the Crowm Fiince’s gold medal, 
and fiom 1888 at German universities In 
1804 he attained the doctoiate m theology and 
in 1896 lie was appointed piofessor of Old Testa- 
ment theology" in the TTniversit\ of Christiania 
as Caspari’s successor His lecture at the Reli- 
gious S( leiiiific Congicss in Stockholm (1807) 
attracted much attention In 1808 he studied 
in England and Scotland He lectuied exten- 
sively, and wiote nian;\ essays on the Old Testa- 
ment published 111 LuthersK Kuhetidendc, lor 
AT? Ac oq hultur, and horsk theologisk Tids 
shrift, of which last he was coeditoi after 1900. 
H'’ wrote also Det gamle Testanvaitcs Hyn paa 
Syrden (1809), Gamle IJ eUigdomine % nyt Lys 
( 1902 ) , Det gamle Testamentes lietydninq for os 

MICH'ELIN^IA. A fossil cjoral. See Favo- 

SITl'S 

MICHELL, mich'd, John (1724-93). An 
English physicist and astronomer He graduated 
at Oueens’ College, Cambridge, in 1748, became 
a fellow' there the next year, and in 1762 was 
ap]>ointed piofessoi of geology in the university 
He invented the torsion balance, wutli tlie aid of 
winch Cavendish later determined the mean 
density of the earth, and devised an “easy and 
expeditious method*’ of making magnets, de- 
scribed in a Treatise of Artificial Maqnets 
(1750) He rendered important services to 
astronomy through numerous oiiginal contribu- 
tions, including his Enquiry into the Probable 
Parallax and Magnitude of the Fixed Stars from 
the Quantity of Light which they Afford us 
(1707) 

MICHELL, John Henry ( ?- ) An Aus- 

tralian mathematician He w'as a fellow of 
Trinity College, C’anibridge, and later became 
assistant professoi of mathematics at the T^^ni- 
vcisity of Melbourne In 1902 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Michell became 
known for his researches in mathematical 
physics. His publications include “Theory of 


Free Stream Lines,’* in tlie Philosophical Trans- 
actions (1890), “The Wave- Resistance of a 
Ship,” in the Philosophical Magazine (1898); 
“The Stress in the Web of a Plate Girder,” in 
the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics (1900) ; 
“Ihe Direct Determination of Stress in an 
Elastic Solid,” in the Mathematical Society Pro- 
ceedings, and other papers in the same publica- 
tioiis» and 111 the Messenger of Mathematics 
MICHELOZZO, ine'ke-lot'so, Michelozzi 
(1396-1472) One of the foremost Floientine 
architects of the early Renaissance, also a sculp- 
toi and goldsmith Michelozzo was born at 
Floieiice, the son of Bartolommeo, a Burgundian 
tailor, who was made a citizen of Florence in 
1376 His name is a variation of Michele He 
was brouglit up as a die cutter and goldsmith 
and assisti^d Ghiberti on the doors ot the ba])- 
tisteiy At an early peiiod he appeals to have 
conn* under tlie influence of Brunelleschi, and 
in 1425 he entered into an associati ' 11 with 
Donatcdlo (q v ), winch lasted until about 1435 
Hieie IK little independent scul])tuic v\lnch can 
be definitely ascnlicd to Michelozzo, but he 
piobablv had a gi eater pait 111 Donatello's and 
Luca della Robbia's work than has been credited 
to him The bas-reliefs of the Aragazzi JSIonu- 
ment in the cathedral of Montejuilciano, the 
silver figure of Jolin the Baptist in the Opera 
del Duomo, Florence, a terra-cotta statue of the 
Baptist in the court of the church of tlie An- 
nuii/idta, Florence, and a bronze statue oi the 
same in the Bargello, Florence, aie the best 
known of his independent works Thev are 
classic in motive, dignified, and well pro])oi- 
tioned, but laiking in imagination and tiei'doiii 
and realism of treatment Ills piiruipal im- 
portance IS in architecture, to v\hich he devoted 
himself from about 1435, and in thi‘< art he 
ranks second only to Biunellesdii in the annals 
of the early Renaissance His stvle is elassic, 
wuth lemi ill seen ces of the Ciothic, and is dis- 
tinguished by great simplicity of decoration 
As preferred artistic adviser and court arcliiteet 
to Uosinio de* Medici, lie st cured wide and im- 
portant commissions In 1446 he sucv ceded 
Brunelleschi as super intendeiit of the Floicntim* 
cathedral, but appe.iis to have done very little 
on that building In 1437 he built the chapel of 
the Medici in Santa Croce, Floience, and be- 
tween 1437 and 1452 superintendwl tlie construc- 
tion of the monasterv of San Marco in Florence 
The library and the tvvTi courts, where the 
Ionic ordci ajipeais for the first time in the 
Renaissance, are esp€*ciallv interesting From 
1444 to 1455 he was chief architect of tlie 
monastery of the Annunziata in Florence, and 
in 1447 constructed the tabernacle of the Holy 
Cross in San Miniato, Florence In 1457 he 
w'ent to ]\Iilan to rebuild the fine ])alace ])re- 
sented by Francesco Sforza to Cosimo de’ Medici, 
the so-called Medici Bank Of his work in this 
city only the chapel of the Poitinari, on the 
exterior of Sant* Eustorgio, survives 

His most famous work, how’ever, is the Ric- 
cardi Palace in Florence, built for tlie Medici, 
and probably begun about 1440 The Riccardi 
Palace, wdiich is perhaps the finest city liouse in 
existence, is really only a development of the 
typical Florentine palace of the Middle Ages 
under the refining influence of classical ideals 
The last of Michelozzo’s larger undertakings, 
his w'ork upon the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, 
was begun in 1454 Ills last recorded work is 
the Palazzo Rettorale at Ragusa in Dalmatia 
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(1404) Consult Jahrbuch dcr 

honiyhvh pieussisvlun Sammiunqcn, vol xv, 
Fabi H'zy, ib , vol xxv (1904), Fiitz Wolff, 
Michelozzo di Bartolommeo (Strassburg, 1900) , 
Williolm Bodo, Florentiner Bildhauer (Berlin, 
1910) 

MICHELS, miKMa, Robkrt (1870- ). A 

Cenmui sociologist, born in Cologne and educated 
at tli<* uiiiveiif.ilicts of l*riiis, Munich, Leif>/ig, 
and Halle He lived in Italy foi two yeaisbefoie 
becoming docent at the University of Brussels 
(1005), and in 1907 became a teacher (later 
])iofeshoi ) of economics at the Univerhity of 
O'urin He was appointed piofessoi of eco- 
nomics and statistics at the Univcisity of Basel 
in 19i;i Ills woiks, in Hungaiian, Geinian, 
Diitcli, Flench, and Italian are particularly im- 
jioriant 111 so far as they deal with Italy 
Among them the following mav be mentioned 
B ra ui^t (indium 01 al (190.{) , IJthiL uad Patt'iotis- 
vtNs (1900), Borqhcsia v prolrtariato ncl 
inoi unento socinhsto italiano (1007, in German, 
190()) , l^tona del in Italia (1908), 

Zu) Sozioloqir dcs Partem cs(ns (1910, also in 
Flench and Italian), l<ciual Lillies (1914, in 
(Jeinian, 1011, 111 Italun, 1912, 111 French, 

1915) , t^aqqi aonomici sulh clause popolari 
( 1!H4 ) , Prohlrmi der Sozial philosophic (1914) , 
and ill jiait, (liiindriss dci ^SozialolonomiL 
(1914) 

MICHELSEN, me'kel-scn, Petee Christ iax 
lluis-aai K.iiRseiiow (1857-1025). A Nor- 
wegian stat(*snian, born at Bergen He became 
))ioniinent as a lav* v or and sliiyiownei, w’as 
elected to tlse Stoithing 111 1801, and fi«.mi the 
radical Left paw‘d ovei in 1900 to the coalition 
of c {in.sc‘i \ at i\ es and libei.iK which was 111 fav’or 
of an aniuable sc'ttloment of the consular rep- 
le^ent.ilioii disjmte with Sweden In October he 
entei(‘il the llageiu]) ministry, representative of 
tliat paitv, hist as niembei of the State (\miicil 
at Stockholm and Litei as ^1 mister of Finance 
I ]»on the resignation of Ilagerup 111 March, 
1905, Miclicdsen foimed a new cainnet, and w^ith 
the hiianimous siipjaiit of the Stoithing entered 
on a (oiiise of i.ijud action which culminated in 
the dissolution of the union w'lth Sweden 
( Imu ih'tails sc>e Norway ) Michelsen was in- 
stiumeiital in the election of Pimce Charles of 
])i‘iimaik (Haakon VII) as King, and In the 
new iiionaich was apjiointed hist Premier of 111 - 
dc‘p<‘ndent X'<iwav in Xov’cmber, 1905, which 
jx.sition hc' held until his resignation in 
Octolier, 1907 

MICHELSON, nil'kel-son, Atuert Ahraiiav 
( 1851- ) An Anieiican physicist, bom in 

Stitdiio (fCimanv, and brought up in San Fran- 
eis< o He greduated from Annajiolis in 1873, 
and aftei seven al veais* service in the navy went 
abroad and studied at Berlin Heidelberg, and 
Pans (1880-82) On his return to America, 
iM’cliclson was professor of jUiysics at the (’ase 
School of A])plic»d Science. Clcwcdand, Ohio 
(1883-89), then hedd a like chair in Clark Uni- 
vei'sity (1889-92), and in 1892 became head of 
tlie department of physics in the Universitv of 
Chicago Ills dcdeiminations of the velocity of 
light were maiked by a high degree of accuiacy 
I'hese experiments weie begun in 1878, when 
Miclielson was at the Naval Academy, and w^ere 
concluded in 1882 His invention in 1887 of an 
niterfereiitial refractometer enabled him to de- 
teimme linear distances in teims of the w^ave 
length of light, and he w’as invited by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures at 


Paris to ascertain the length of the standard 
meter in terms of the wave length of cadmium 
light. This investigation, carried on at the 
laboratories of the Bureau at Sevres, w’as of 
great importance in that it enabled the Inter- 
national Prototype Meter to lie reproduced at 
any time by reference to certain known quanti- 
ties which are not only constant, but also arc 
readily reproducible In connection with Profes- 
sor Morley, Michelson carried on a senes of 
elaborate experiments designed to show the 
lelative motion of matter and ether He also 
devised the echelon spectroscope, by which he was 
able to secure greater dispel sion than with a 
pi ism, and thus was able to study the Zeeman 
eilect and other phenomena Ills interferometer 
as applied to astroniimy in connection with the 
telescoiie w^as found useful in resolving the 
light from the stars A new and more eihcient 
dividing engine for the construction of diffrac- 
tion giatmgs for use in spectroscopy also repre- 
sented a notable achievement by Professor 
Michels >11 In 1897 he w’as a member, for the 
United States, of the International Uommittee 
of Weights and Measures and in 1902-03 a 
membei of the Buieau International des Poids 
et Mesures He was tdected to the National 
Academy of Sciences and to numerous foreign 
societies, and became president of the American 
Plusical Societv (1901-02) and of the American 
xVssociation for the Advancement of Science 
(1910) He received various prizes and medals, 
includinir a grand prize at the Pans Exposition 
of 1900 the Copley medal of the Rov’al Society 
of London in 1907, and also in 1907 the Nobel 
prize foi physics In addition to honorary 
degrees fiom many Am ei lean universities he 
received an honoraiv D Sc from Cambridge in 
1899 and a PhD from Gottingen in 1911 He 
published Liqht Waies and their V^cs (1903), 
a notable course of lectures delivered at Low^ell 
Institute, Boston, in 1899. 

MICHETTI, m$-ket't^, Francesco Paolo 
(1851- ) An Italian genre painter, born 

at Tocco da Ca sauna in the Abruzzi He 
studied undei Morelli ( q v ) at the Naples 
Academy and identified himself with the modern 
lealistic school of Italian pamteis His works 
are genre Bub]ects of jieasant life in southern 
Italy, ])aiiited with a iich, dazzling color, dra- 
matic insight, and veisatility of stvle, but at 
times they are 01 otic and morbid His “Corpus 
Domini” (1877), ‘‘Palm Sunday” (1879), ‘*The 
Shepherdess of the Abruzzi" (Modern Gallery, 
Rome), “Peasant Girl” (Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy), and above all ‘The Vow” (1883, Modern 
Gallery, Rome) are good examples of this school 
of Italian art 

MICHIE, miK'i, Peter Sahth (1839-1901). 
An American military engineer and writer He 
was born in Biechin, Scotland, came to the 
Ignited States in 1843, and was brought up in 
Cincinnati He graduated second in the class of 
1863 at West Point and entered the Engineer 
Corps served in the campaign of 1864 against 
Richmond, was chief engineer of the Armv of 
the James ( 1865 ) *, and was at the head of all 
engineering operations of the left column at 
Hatcher’s Run and in the pursuit of Lee’s 
army After the war, having attained brevet 
rank of brigadier in 1865, he w’as for a year 
engaged in the government survey of the theatre 
of the war; from 1867 to 1869 he taught various 
branches at West Point, was member of a 
coastal fortification commission which visited 
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Europe in 1870, and for the last 30 years of his 
life was professor of natural and experimental 
philosophy at West Point He wrote* Elements 
of Ware Motion Relating to Sound and Light 
( 1882 ; 2d cd , 1891 ) , Life and Letters of Emory 
Upton (1885), The Personnel of the Seacoast 
Defense (1887), Elements of Analytical Me- 
chanics (1887), Hydromechanics (1888), Prac- 
tical Astronomy (1891 , 2d ed , 1893), with F S 
Harlow, General McClellan, in the “Gieat Com- 
manders Senes” (New York, 1901) 

IMEICHIELS, me'sliG'el', Joseph Alibed 
Xavier (1813-92) A F’reneh liibtoiian and 
V riter on art and literature, born in Koine of 
Dutch-Kuijrundiaii paieiits After studying? law 
at Strab&biir<if ( 1834) he made his home in Pans, 
vliere he devoted liim'self to the stiidv of art 
and history His \\ritinf^a, which display exact 
histoiical knowledge, critical ability, and caiefiil 
research, include Etudes sur VAUemagne 
(1830, new ed , 1850), Angletcrrc (1844), 
Histoire de la peintiire ftamande et hollandaisc 
(1845, nei\ ed , enlarged, 1805-70) and its 
sequel, L' [jt fiamand dans Vest ct le midt dc 
la France (1877) , Xrchitectin e ct la pfintitrc 
cn Europe dqtuis le ^ c au XYle sieclc (3d ed , 
1873), Ruhrns et Vet ole d'Ani(r<i (4th ed , 
1877); Histone secrete du qouvemcment aii- 
trichien (4th ed, 1879) , \ an Dych et scs dleies 
(1882) 

MICHIGAN, mish^-gnn (Algonquin michx 
great + yum a, water), is one of the noith- 
central States of the United States of America 
Its area includes two large peninsulas, a northern 
and a southern peninsula, and several islands 
Mackinac Island is one of the most histone 
areas in America The international boundary 
line between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada forms the eastern and most of the 
northern boundaries of the State Oliio and 
Indiana he to the south and Lake Michigan to 
the west of tlie southern ])eninsula Wisconsin 
IS south of the western ])iiit of the northern 
peninsula The lenuth and idth of the iiortheiii 
peninsula aie 318 miles and 1G4 miles respec- 
tively, of the soutliirn peninsula, 277 miles and 
195 miles respectivelv The latitude extent is 
from 41® 4-1' N to 47® 30' N (Tsle Koval is 
crossed midway bv tlie forty-eightli parallel ) 
The longitude extent is flora 82® 35' W to 90® 
31' W Area, 57,980 square miles, including 
500 square miles of inland vaters, but not in- 
cluding the water suiface of tlie Great Lakes 
within the State boundaries Michigan ranks 
twenty-second m area among the States 

Topography. The northern jicninsula is di- 
vided naturally into two provinces, one of con- 
siderable relief to the w'cst of tlie meridian of 
Marquette and one of low relief to the east 
The western part of the northern peninsula con- 
sists for the most part of a table-land 1000 to 
1800 feet alxive the sea, or 1000 to 1200 feet 
above the level of Lake Superior ( 002 feet in 
altitude). Above this table-land rise many rocky 
knobs and ridges, some locally termed' moun- 
tains, varying in height from 200 to 300 feet. 
Porcupine Mountains in the western part of 
Ontonagon County, on the border of Lake Su- 
perior, reach an altitude of 2000 to 2100 feet 
These mountains aie the highest and most con- 
spicuous physiographic feature of the State Tlie 
eastern part of the northern peninsula is in gen- 
eral much lower in elevation and has less relief 
than the western Much of the surface is ancient 
lake bottom In the south and in the northwest 


there are loiv table-lands. The table-land in the 
south 18 of limestone (Niagara limestone), anal- 
ogous in origin and topographic features to the 
Niagara escarpment in western New York The 
table-land in the northwest, in Alger Countv and 
eastern Marquette County, is of sandstone The 
north clifflike face, in places rising 100 to 200 
feet she(»r from tlie water surface of Lake Su- 
peiior, and colored in shades of red, browra, and 
gray, and weathered and eroded into fantastic 
Kirms, constitutes the famous “pictured rocks” 
of Lake Supeiior 

The avei age altitude of the southern peninsula 
IS estimated at about 850 feet. 01 270 feet above 
the level i)f lakes Huron and Michigan (581 feet 
in altitude) The northern ])nrtioii of the 
southern peninsula is occupied for tlie most part 
bv a broad table-land bordered by gentle shqies 
The surface of this table-land is from lOOO to 
1200 feet above sea level The liighest point 
in the southein peninsula is a few' miles south- 
east of Cadillac Here tw’o hills luni' altitudes 
of more than 1700 feet A broad iidge of land 
in southeast ^Slichigan extends fiom the southern 
Inmndarv of the State in Hillsdale County iiorth- 
eastw'ard as far as Sanilac Count\ IManv 
square miles in this ridge are more than 1000 
feet above the sea The surface of this tract is 
leiy roui;]!, hills and ridges alternating with 
lake-filled basins Tlie remainder of the suiface 
of the southern peninsula has flat or rolling to- 
pography Lake plains from 5 to 40 miles w'ldt* 
extend along the eastern border of tlie ])en insula 
from Alpena soutlnvard to the Oliio boundary 
Hills of sand (dunes) occupy a nairow' belt 
along much of the west shoie of tlie southern 
peninsula 

Hydrography. IMichigan has no large rn ei s 
Few of the ii\er8 are navigable, except in their 
lower courses where the I’'nit(*d States govern- 
ment has made iniprovenieiits, bv e^en small 
vessels IVlanv will furnish abundant water 
power wdien the jiow'er possibilities au* fully de- 
velojied The numerous lakes and swamps and 
loose soil tend to give to tlie rivers a nearly 
continuous flow' Most of the diainage of the 
northein peninsula is tributaiv to l..ake !Michi- 
gan The Menominee, Manistique, and Ontona- 
gon rivers are the more im[)ortant The 
!Menominee River has numerous pinver sites 
One at White Rapids develops 8500 horse pow'cr 
from a 50-foot fall 

The drainage of the southern peninsula is 
about equally divided between east-flowing and 
w'est-flow mg streams The Saginaw basin (area 
0250 square miles), the largest in the southern 
peninsula, is made up of several w'ldelv branch- 
ing riv'eis Tliese rivers were an invaluable aid 
in concentrating the lumber industrv' in the 
Saginaw valley for so many years Down them 
floated millions of feet of logs to the mills at 
Saginaw and Bay City. 'I^e United States 
gov'ernment has spent more than $1,000,000 in 
dredging the Saginaw River, as far up as Sagi- 
naw, to a depth suitable for lake vessels Grand 
River (drainage area 5600 square miles) fur- 
nishes water power at several points along its 
course The lower course from Grand Rapids to 
the lake has been improved by the United States 
government so that it is navigable for small 
steamers About $1,000,000 has been expended 
to provide a deep harbor at Grand Haven The 
other important rivers are the St Joseph, Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon, Manistee. Cheboygan, Thunder 
Bay, All Sable, Huron, and Raisin. Most of 
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these rivers have been dredged for short dis- 
tances in their lower courses to make them 
navigable for lake vessels, and hydroelectric 
plants have been located along most' of them 

Geology. Michigan lies within the glaciated 
area of North America and for tlie most part 
the bed rock is deeply buried in glacial drift 
Tlie area of bed rock exposures (little or no 
drift) IS less than 9 per cent of the area of the 
State The bed rock of the State includes all 
the bvstems of Pre-Cambnan and nearly all the 
Paleozoic senes 

J*re-C'ambrian rocks in ^Tichigan occur as 
bed rock only in the western part of tlie northern 
})ciiinsula, west of the meridian of Marquette 
These rocks — schists, gneisses, granites, con- 
glomeiates, and slates — and ricli deposits of 
iron ore and copper have been folded and faulted 
and metamorphosed by pres«»iire and igneous in- 
trusions and extrusions, so that their structure 
is ct)m])lex They dilfer greatly in hardness 
Tins has resulted in unequal weathering and 
ilegrad.ition and, consequently, in a rugged to- 
pograjihv Much of this area is bare rock 
(JLuial diift ])aitly fills the depressions 

Jhileozoic rocks outcrop 01 underlie the glacial 
drift in tlie lemainder of Michigan These 
locks aic air.inired like a pile of saucers in a 
M*i ics of diminishing si/es from bottom to top 
Only the 11 ms of the “saucers” are exposed at 
lil.icc'^ The oldest of the scries, the Cambrian, 
iimh‘ilies the surface dejiosits in the northern 
l>ait of the northern peninsula from Sault Rte. 
^Sfarie \\estward to ^Marejuette, and gives rise to 
tlie lapids of the St Alarm’s lliver and the sand- 
stone table-land in Alger and Marquette coun- 
ties The -Nounge^t of the senes (Pennsylva- 
nian containing coal seams) outcrops, or is 
reached bv, >\ells and mine shafts, in a large 
aiea in tlie ccmtial part of the southern penin- 
sula The aiiangeinent of the strata is such 
that g\psum is quairied or mined from the 
same formation at Alabaster, on Saginaw Bay, 
and at Crand Rapids The same limestone is 
(juarned at Alpena and Petoskey, and could be 
tpiarried in southeast Aliehigan but foi the thick 
drift The Paleozoic rocks m general are more 
easily eiodcd than the Pre-Cambrian The loca- 
tion, «hape, and size ot lakes Michigan, Huron, 
and Kiie, Cfieen Bav and Georgian Bay, as veil 
as noiue of the lov lands of the I-*akcs region, 
aie undoubtedh due to dilTerential erosion of the 
Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian formations 

Climate. Michigan lies m the interior of the 
continent, partly in the cold temperate belt 
(vith extreme winters and mild summers) and 
partly in the warm temperate belt (vith cold 
winters and hot summers) Its position would 
natuially give it a high range of temperatures, 
daily, montlily, and annual but owing to the 
tempering influence of tlie lake waters its cli- 
mate for the most jiart is markedly insular 
The climate is cliaracterized bv frequent changes 
of temperature, Avind direction, and moisture 
conditions The mean annual temperature for 
the State as a whole is 44® F (48® F for the 
soutliern counties of the State and 99® F for 
the northern). The average summer maximum 
for the interior of the southern peninsula is 85® 
to 90® F ; for the lake shore counties, 80® to 
85® The* (‘xtreme maximum temperature occa- 
sionally exceeds 100® F. Hot spells rarely last 
more than one or two days. The average winter 
minimum is about 0® F for the northern penin- 
sula and 10® F for the southern peninsula 


At Marquette in the northern peninsula tl 
average temperature for the coldest montl 
January, is 16® F , for the warmest month, 65 
F Cheboygan has a February mean (coldec 
month) of 16® F, a July mean of 66® I 
Detroit has a January mean of 25® F and 
July mean of 72® F.; Grand Haven, a Januar 
mean of 24® F and a July mean of 69® F 

In the northern peninsula frosts may occu 
every month m the year, but summer frost 
even in the interior aie not severe In geners 
the growing season is from 90 to 120 days Th 
southern peninsula is free from frost on th 
aveiage from May 1-15 to October 1-10 — abon 
160 days in the southern counties and 130 day 
in the northern The lakes tend to prolong t'h 
cold season and thus retard the early buddin 
of fruit trees, check the occurrence of lat 
frosts, and prolong the warm season into th 
autumn 

Michigan is well supplied with rain Th 
avciage piecipitation is about 33 inches and 1 
fairly evenly distributed OA"er the State. Alxiu 
one-third of the rainfall comes in the growin 
season, Alay, June, and rlulv Snow covers th 
ground for five to six months on the average i 
the northern peninsula, about three to five i 
the soutlu*rn peninsula 

Soils. The soils of Michigan are wliolly gla 
cial or fliivioglacial in origin, and wholly iinlik 
the bed rock in chemical composition Only 1 
a few a leas in the State has bed rock been in 
corpoiated in the o\ei lying or near-by soil Ii 
the southern peninsula the soils vary in thick 
ness from a few inches to 700 or more feet, th 
average thickness is about 200 to 300 feet Ac 
cording to Leverett 12 per cent of the southeri 
peninsula is covered bv swamp and lakes, abou 
56 per cent has a sandv or gravelly soil and 3; 
per cent clav soil Much of the sandv areas ha 
a subsoil of clay In the southern part of th 
southern peninsula almost the entire area is 11 
productive farms Rome counties in the north 
ern half have less than 10 jier cent of the arei 
in farms, mainlv becau*^e of thin and sandv soils 
In the northern peninsula swamps and lake 
co^er 25 jier cent of the area; about 30 per cen 
has sandy soil, 20 per cent clay soil, and 10 pc 
cent thin soils Thin soils and large areas o 
swam]) and tlie short growing season c^xplain 11 
part the retarded agricultural development A 
present in 12 of the 15 counties of the northeri 
peninsula less than 10 per cent of the area is 11 
farms 

Mining. In 1913 Michigan ranked eifflitl 
among the States in the value of its miiiera 
production It owes this prominence to iti 
gieat wealth in two metals — copper and iron 
In the production of iron ore it ranked second 
being exceeded only by Minnesota, and in the 
production of copper fourth, being exceeded bj 
Arizona, Alontana, and Utah The mining oi 
copper in Michigan antedates the earliest visits 
of Furopeaii explorers to the region Tlit 
production on a commercial scale, how'e^er dates 
from 1845, since w’hich time the Rtate has been 
a steady producer and an important factor in 
the copper industry of the world To the close 
of 1913 Michigan had produced 5 301,432,892 
pounds of copper, or 28 43 per cent of the output 
from the United States since 1845 In total 
output it is second only to Montana The min 
ing of copper is limited to the Keweenaw 01 
Lake Superior district Previous to the per 
fection of the electrolytic process of refining 
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“Lake” copper enjoyed the distinction of being 
the liigheht grade produced, and even to the 
present time it sells at a figure slightly higher 
than the copper from other districts. Although 
the copper distiiet has been an active producer 
for 65 years, most of the older mines still have 
large leserAcs of ore and new mines are being 
opened, while niucli of the territory remains to 
be prospected The Lake Superioi legion is 
unique in being the only district from which a 
large output is deri\ed from native copper. 
(See Oeoloyijt above ) The native copper occurs 
in the lodes m masses varying fiom micioscopic 
size to bodies weighing hundreds of tons The 
pioduction of refined copper in Michigan in 
1912 w’as 231,112,228 pounds In 1913 the pro- 
duction was 155,853,409 pounds, valued at $21,- 
057,278 Tile great decrease in the output was 
due to labor tioubles The iron 01 es of Michi- 
gan, as of the other tw'o States included in the 
Lake Superior region (Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin), aie hematites of Bessemer grade In 1882 
the Marquette and Menominee ranges w’ere the 
only ones ojiened in the Lake Superior region 
The production in the region in that year was a 
little shoit of 3,000,000 long tons, most of w’^hich 
was from ^Michigan The Gogebic range w^as 
opened in 1881, as w'as also tbe Vermilion range, 
in Minnesota Tlie Mesabi range, in Minnesota, 
mnv the greatest iron pioducer in tbe world, 
was opened m 1892, but Michigan continued to 
lead in the production of non ore until the hist 
year of the twentieth centurv The pioduction 
of iron ore in the State in 1013 w^as 12,668,500 
long tons, valued at $33,479,054 

The coal fields occupy aii isolated area in 
the lowTr peninsula It is only since almut 
1900 that these mines have been developed to a 
considerable extent, and wdiate>er importance 
this industry has obtained is due to the decline 
of the lumber industiy in earliei yeais the 
refuse of the lumber mills tui rushed the piinci- 
pal fuel for the salt works, but the exhaustion 
of till* forests and the decline of the lumber 
industi.v has cieated a demand for coal to sup- 
ply the salt works and for the other manufactur- 
ing plants The maximum production of coal 
W'as in 1907, wlien 2,035,858 tons were produced. 
The ])roduction in 1913 was 1,231,786 short tons, 
valued at $2,455,427 

Michigan ranks among the most important 
States in the manufacture of cement, wdiich is 
third in importance among the State’s iiidus- 
tiies Tliere were pioduced 4,081,281 barrels in 
1913, valued at $4,228,879 In the value of the 
salt production Michigan and New’ York have 
for many years alternated as first in rank In 
1913 Michigan held first place The salt produc- 
tion (exclusive of lock salt) amounted to 
10,820,307 barrels, valued at $3,054,532 in 1913 
At tlie time v hen salt making w'as subsidiary to 
the lumber industry the plants were largely 
located along the lake shore in Bay «ind Sagi- 
naw counties 

The principal clay products are common brick 
and diain tile The value of the clay products 
was $2,674,125 in 1913 The mining and calcin- 
ing of gypsum IS an industry of coHsiderablc 
importance There are produced also important 
quantities of sand and gravel. The principal 
quarrv product is limestone, the value of which 
in 1913 was $1,408,708 Other commercial 
mineral products are occasional gems, lime, 
manganiferous ore, mineral paints, mineral 
waters, natural gas, petroleum, quartz, scythe- 


stones, and silver The total value of the 
mineral products in 1913 w’as $72,143,211 

Agriculture. The soils of the south central 
and southw'estcrn part are w’ell suited to the 
pioduction of corn, winter w'heat, oats, and 
grass, while in the vicinity of the lakes much 
soil is especially suited to the production of 
sugar beets In tbe nortliern part of the lower 
peninsula and in a limited portion of the ujiper 
peninsula aie soils w’ell suited to tiie production 
of Irish potatoes, buckwheat, r^e, and clover 
On the drained sw’amj) lands tliat he along the 
margins of lakes and riveis are many acies used 
for grow’ing sugar beets, celery, onions, and 
cabbages 

The total number of farms in 1910 wms 206,- 
960 Of an approximate land area of 3(», 787,200 
acres, tlie land in farms in 1910 was 18,040,614 
acres Tbe impio\ed land in faims in 1010 was 
12,832,078 acies The a\erage aireage jier faim 
A\as 91 5 in 1910 The total value of farm 
property, including land, buildings, imidemimts 
and machinerv, domestic animals, ])oultrv and 
bees, W’as, in 1010, $1,088,858,370 The aNciage 
Aalue of all propert\ per faim w’as $5261 in 
1910 Of the total numbei of all farms (206,- 
960) in 1910, 174,271 weie ojieiated bv owners 
and managers In 1910 11101 e than one-tlind of 
all Michigan farms were between 50 and 99 
acr€*s in size 

The native white farmers in 1010 numbei ed 
147,790, tlie foieign-boiii white farmers 58 224, 
and the iieuio and other nonwhites 94(5 Of tbe 
foieigri-boin white farmers the greate-^t numbei 
were born in ('anada 

The table below’ sliow’s the acreage, v’ahv, and 
production of the princqial ciops in 1914 Tbe 
figures aie e«tin'ates of the United States i3e- 
partnient of Agricultiiie 


PItODUCT8 

Acrcapc 

Prod bu 

Value 

Com ' 

1,750 000 

63,000 000 

3142,210,000 

Whi*at 

870,000 

17.316 000 

17,S3''),000 

Oats 

1,51 1,000 

50,752,000 

22.Sis,000 

Barlov 

00,()()0 

2 340,000 

l,'i21 000 

Rvp 

371,000 

5,‘)3(»,0i)0 

5,102,000 

Bupk\i heat 

57,000 

1,051,000 

7 IS, 000 

Potatoes 

364,000 

44,014,000 

1 { 21 1,000 

Hay 

; 2,352,000 

♦3,011,000 

3t»,132.000 


* Tons 


The total v’aluo of crops in 1909 was $1(52,- 
005,000, and tlie combined acieage of cio])*^ for 
wliieh acieage was leported was 8,198,578, lepie- 
senting 63 0 per cent of tbe total im])io\ed land 
in faims The general cliaiactei ol agiiculturc 
IS indicated b\’ the fact that 11101 e tliaii tw’o- 
fifths of tbe total value of crojis in 1900 was 
contiibuted bv’^ the cereals, more than one-fifth 
by hav and forage, and one-tenth bv potatoes 
and other vegetables. In 1909 hay and bn age 
was the leading ciop; its acreage amounted to 
2,715,301 and tlie production to 3,632,930 ions 
The acreage of corn in that year was 1,589,50b 
and its production 52,906,842 bushcB 3bo 
other leading crops, oats, wheat, and lye had 
acreages of 1,429,076, 802,137, and 419,020 and 
produced 43,869,502, 16,025,791, and 5,814,394 
bushels respectively Aside from tlie cereals and 
hay and forage, the two most important crops 
were beans and potatoes 

The manufacture of cereals into prepared 
foods, w’hich in recent years has become one of 
the leading industries, has resulted in greatly 
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increased acrca<»es of corn, wheat, and other 
cereals 

The total acreaiye of potatoes and other vege- 
tables was, in 1909, 456,368 and their value was 
$16,201,328. Excluding Irish potatoes and sweet 
potatoes and yams, the acreage of vegetables 
was 90,861 and their value was $6,287,000 As 
noted in the first part of this seetion large 
areas of land in iMiehigan are especially adapted 
to the growing of sugar lieets, and this has 
become one of the most important agricultural 
industries In the acieage and production of 
sugar beets ^Iicliigan is second, being surpassed 
only by Colorado Tn 1909 the acieage planted 
to sugar beets was 78,779 The product 
amounted to 707,639 tons, valued at $4,014,123 
The aiea planted to this product in 1913 was 
107,965 acres, and the production 955,242 tons 
There weie, in 1913, 15 sugar-beet factories in 
operation The lefined sugar made from the 
raw pioduct in that year amounted to 122,424 
sliort tons 

Orchard fruits in large quantities are grown. 
The Aalue of tliese products in 1909 was $9,020,- 
842 The most imiiortant of these fruits was 
a])])les, of vliicli 12,332,290 bushels, valued at 
$5,969,080, weie grown Large (juantities 
gra])es aie also grouTi 'lliese in 1909 amounted 
to 120,(r95,n97 ])ounds, valued at $1,531,057 Of 
small fiuits, tlie total value in 1909 was $2,028,- 
805, and of these 27,214,659 (piart^ ’v\eTe grown 
The most important of these fruits is the stiaw- 
beriv Micliigan is one of the leading States 
in the groMinsr of eelerv Poitions of its soil 
are particulaily adapted to the growing of this 
vegetable The State also jiroduced the gi eater 
part of the peppermint and chicory grown in 
the I lilted States 

I/ive Stock and Dairy Products. The glow- 
ing of live stock has lieen superseded in im- 
p(utiiiice hy mining and the growing of fiuits, 
vegctaliles,* and other agneultiiial commodities. 
9 he total value of live stock of all kinds in 
1910 was >137,803,795, and of domestic ani- 
mals, $131,746,348 On Jan 1, 1915, the 

estimuti‘d numhei of cattle other than milch 
cows wa^ 707000 , valued at 821,069 000, milch 
cows, 811,00(h valued at $49,217,000, horses, 
673,000, valued at $88,836,000, mules, 4000, 
^ allied at $524,000 , sheep, 2 033,000, valued at 
$10,11)5 090 , sNMiie, 1,392,000, valued at $15,- 
173 000 Poultiv of all kinds numbered m 1910 
9,967 039, valued at $5,610 958 The total value 
nt milk, (leam, uiid 1 iittoi fat sold and buttei 
and cliee-^e made 111 1909 was $26,727 53S The 
milk sold vas 74,025 769 gallons, and the butter 
sold amounted to 30,010,783 pounds 

Fisheries. Ow uig to its favorable position 
on four of tlu* (lieat Lakes, IMicIngan ranks 
first among the Oieat Lake States in the value 
of its fisheiv products There are no statistics 
of this industry prior to 1890. but in general it 
show's signs of growing importance In all there 
are at least 23 species of fish caught, but lake 
tioiit, whitefish, lake herring, suckers, and vari- 
ous pike perches constitute, in the order named, 
the most inqiortant products There were, in 
1908, 3472 pel sons and 97 vessels of 1407 aggre- 
gate tonnage engaged in haheries. The capital 
invested was $2 013,000 To the total value of 
products of $1,473,000 Lake Michigan contrib- 
uted, in 1908, $601,000 and Lake Huron $486,000 

Forest Products. The lumber and timber in- 
dustry dates from 1834, when the first steam 
saw" mill w’as built in the Saginaw valley Its 


growth thereafter was very rapid, and in 1849 
there were 558 establishments reported, which 
employed an average of 2730 wage earners and 
turned out products valued at $2,464,000 The 
industry w'as at first concentrated along the 
borders of the Grand, Saginaw, and Muskegon 
rivers and their tributaries, and at certain of 
the lake ports In former years the greater 
portions of the forest were conifers, though 
haid w^oods w'ore intermingled with those in the 
South White pine was originally the most 
abundant variety of wood, but the forests of this 
wood have been greatly depicted and this has 
necessitated the utilization of other woods, of 
w^hich the State has a considerable supply In 
1909 the combined output of soft wood formed 
only little over one-half of the total cut Hem- 
lock contiibuted over tw'o-tliirds, and w'liite pine 
only a>)out one-fourth of the soft w'ood, w'hile 
small quantities of spruce, cedar, tamarack, and 
balsam fir w'ere also reported Maple was by 
far the most impoitant of the hard woods, w^hile 
beech, basswood, birch, elm, and oak constituted 
most of the remainder In 1909 the State 
ranked first in the cut of maple and beech 
The metliod of exploiting the forests of the State 
has in past years been extremely w’^asteful In 
recent a ears, however, a sentiment in favor of 
the adoption of im])roved methods of forestry 
has arisen, and a commission has been created to 
secure better pioteetion of the forests The 
total cut of rough lumber in 1909 was 1,889,724 
M feet There weie cut also 218,308 thousands 
of lath and 891,640 thousands of shingles In 
addition to these figur(*s, forest products valued 
at $7,911,901 were produced on the farms of the 
State 

Manufactures. The growth of the manufac- 
turing industries has been closely related to the 
developivont of the transportation facilities 
Its advance dates from about 1825, when the 
Erie Canal w’^as opened, affording connection 
with the eastern seaboaid Michigan’s position 
on four of the Great Lakes wnth the attendant 
facilities for water transportation, has been a 
gieat factor in establishing its position as one 
of the leading manufacturing States in the 
Union There w'eie, in 1910, 24 cities with a 
population of over 10.000 These, while con 
taming but 37 1 per cent of the population, were 
credited with 88 5 per cent of the tota 
value of its manufactures. The value of it* 
manufactuied pioducts in 1849 amounted t( 
$11,169,000, bv 1869 it had incieased to $118, 
395,000, and m 1909 it amounted to $685,109, 
000 The earlv de^elopnlent of manufacture' 
w as due largely to the utilization of its ex 
tensive forests, wdiile the growing markets af 
forded by the rapidly developing West, the ad 
vantageous situation* of the State witli respec 
to the markets of botli the East and the West 
and its important agricultural and mineral re 
sources have also been influential factors in iti 
later progress The table on page 586 gives tin 
most important figures relative to the 10 load 
ing manufactures for 1909 and 1904, as reportei 
by the Bureau of the Census 

There w^ere, in 1909, 58 industries for w’hiel 
products valued at more than $1,000,000 w'er< 
reported In addition to this there were L 
other industries with a product valued at thi 
amount, w'hich are not included in the table 
because the operations of individual establish 
ments w’ould be disclosed if they were show 
separately. Among such industries are tk 
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Bmclting and refining of copper, which is among 
the leading industries The manufacture of 
cash registers and calculating machines is 
another important industry for which separate 
statistics cannot be presented This industry 
centres in Detroit and has developed almost en- 
tirely since 1904 

The manufacture ’of automobiles, including 
bodies and parts, is the most impoitant single 
industry as measured by value of product The 
manufacture of automobiles in JMicIiigan on any 
consideiable scale began in Detroit about the 
beginning of the tweiitietli century, although it 
had been carried on to a limited extent prior to 
that time The industry developed rapidly, and 
by 1004 Alichigan had become tlie leading State 
in the manufacture of automobiles, which posi- 


Whilc the supply of such woods has diminished 
of late, the quantity of high-grade lumber im- 
ported has increased largely, and the industry 
has maintained the impetus afforded by its early 
natural advantages and has continued to pros- 
per Other leading industries are printing and 
publishing, manufactures of tobacco, tanning 
and currying of leather, manufacturing of paper 
and w'ood pulp, manufacturing of brass and 
bronze products, the manufacture of patent medi- 
cines and compounds and druggists’ prepara- 
tions, tlie manufacture of chemicals, and the 
manufacture of carriages and wagons and ma- 
terials The great development of the pa])er and 
wood l»ulp industry has been due to tlie more 
extensive use of wood jiulp in the manufacture 
of paper. Other industries in addition to those 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THE BT\TE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 

Census 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wages 

Value of 
products. 

Value 
added by 
ni.inu- 
facturc 

Total 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

All industries 

1909 

9,1.-, 9 

271,071 

231,499 

S583,947 

$118,968 

$085,109 

«.316,497 


1904 

7,446 

200,196 

175,229 

337,894 

81,279 

429,120 

199,039 

Automobiles, inrludinK bodies and parts 

1909 

113 

28,098 

25,444 

52,926 

15,491 

96,051 

42,769 


1^K)4 

33 

2,953 

2,735 

4,347 

1,208 

7,997 

4,.554 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

vm 

43.5 

1,740 

1,073 

3,434 

554 

14,287 

3,910 


1904 

371 

1,301 

875 

1,888 

432 

8,209 

1,182 

Flour-mill and gristmiU products 

1909 

520 

2,623 

1,530 

11,147 

80f) 

34,861 

5„502 


1904 

405 

2,353 

1,508 

7,654 

767 

26,512 

3,098 

Foundry and inaclunc-shop products 

1909 

654 

25,334 

21,e>49 

48,065 

12,311 

4.5,399 

26,688 


1904 

452 

18,604 

16,396 

23,167 

8,657 

31,414 

17,348 

Furmture and refrigerators 

1909 

202 

18,299 

16,610 

28,222 

8,300 

28,612 

16,924 


1904 

142 

15,602 

14,.565 

17,76S 

(>,4(>S 

20,.5('2 

11,862 

Licather, tanned, curried, and finished 

1909 

24 

2,440 

2,291 

12,012 

1,133 

15,3.31 

.3,210 


1901 

25 

1,852 

1,717 

6,861 

866 

9,. 3 40 

2,069 

number and timber products 

1909 

1,180 

39,011 

.35,027 

.57,290 

16,298 

01,51 1 

.32 472 


1901 

1,0.58 

37,124 

31,19.3 

48,771 

15,995 

57,217 

32,488 

^aper and wood pulp 

1909 

32 

4,581 

4,327 

15,754 

2,142 

1.3,922 

4,897 


1904 

30 

3,221 

3,052 

8,398 

1,306 

7,341 

2,760 

’rintiug and publishing 

1909 

1,045 

11,048 

7,219 

1.3,725 

4,000 

17,348 

12,413 


1904 

937 

8,650 

5,999 

9,079 

2,981 

12,050 

8,626 

Tobacco manufactures 

1909 

729 

9,242 

7,876 

6,837 

3,076 

16,179 

8,971 


1904 

706 

7,619 

6,428 

4,147 

2,467 

11,864 

7,017 


aon it held in 1009 In the latter year the 
State contributed 38 8 per cent of the total 
ralue of products for this industry In 1909 
here w’ere produced 04,800 machmes of all 
cinds, valued at $70,359,749, compared w’lth 9125 
nacliines, valued at $6,552,804 in 1899 The 
ncrease in production has been great since 1909 
ind lias increased each year In Detroit are 
ocated several of tlie largest manufactures of 
lutomobiles and parts Industries connected 
vith lumber and timber products are second in 
^alue of products. ( For a more detailed account 
)f this industry see the paragraph Forest P 7 od- 
Jbcts, above ) In 1909 Michigan was the second 
^tate in the Union in the manufactuie of furni- 
ture and first in the manufacture of refrigerators 
ilone The importance of the industry is due 
argely to the abundant available supply of pine 
ind hard wood suitable for such manufactures 


mentioned in which Michigan holds high rank 
are the manufacture of stoves and furnaces and 
of corsets, the salt industry, wood distillation, 
and the manufacture of fur goods, show cases, 
and wall plaster 

The total number of wage earners in the 
State in 1909 w’as 231,499, of ivhom 199,298 
were males The wage earners under 16 vears 
of age numbered 2517, of whom 1521 were males 
For nearly one-half of the wage earners em- 
ployed in the industries of the State the hours 
of labor in 1909 were 60 a w^eek 

There wTre two cities, Detioit and Grand 
Hapids, w’ith a population of 100 000 and over, 
and these were the principal manufacturing 
cities The average numbei of w'age earners m 
Detroit in 1909 was 81,011, and the value of the 
manufactured products was $252,992,123 The 
manufacture of automobiles is bv far the most 
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important single industiy of the city. In Grand 
Rapids there were, in 1910, 17,590 wage earners, 
and the value of manufactured products was 
$42,280,075. By far the most important in- 
dustry is the manufacture of furniture. It is, 
in fact, the recognized centre of the furniture 
industry in the United States. Flint, the third 
city in value of manufactured products in 1909, 
owes its advance to the development of the 
automobile industry Battle Creek was fourth. 
Its chief product is the manufacture of cereal or 
“breakfast” food preparations, the output of 
which was valued at $9,717,000 in 1909, out- 
ranking all other cities in the United States in 
this inaiiufactuie Other cities, the value of 
whose product in 1909 was $10,000,000 or over, 
were Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Jackson, 
and Bay City. Furtlier information relating to 
the manufacturing industries of these cities will 
be found under their separate titles in other 
portions of this work 

Transportation. Tlie transportation facili- 
ties, liotli by rail and by water, are excellent 
In 1909, with 9059 miles of railroad, Michigan 
was the sixth State in the length of its track- 
age ITie mileage of single track on June 30, 
1914, was 8898 89 The State borders on four 
of the Great Lakes, which furnish intrastate 
and interstate communication by w^ater De- 
troit, located on the main lines of several of the 
most important railroad systems connecting the 
Eastern States wuth the Middle West, and near 
tlie w^estern end of Lake Erie, is particularly 
well situated as a commeicial centre The Great 
Lakes aie connected by canals, and in addition a 
short canal connects the northern end of Lake 
Portage wuth Lake Superior The New York 
Cential and Hudson River system operated 
1951 miles on June 30, 1914 The chief roads 
of this line in the State and their mileage on 
that date are the Michigan Central, 1199, and 
tlie Lake Shore and Mithigan Southern, 587. 
The Grand Trunk system, of winch the longest 
road in tlie State is the Grand Trunk Western 
(236 miles), operated 881 miles of mam track. 
Other important roads with their mileage of 
single track w'ere* Pere Marquette, 1820, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, 520 , Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic, 509, Grand Rapids and 
Indiana, 429, Detroit and Mackinac, 400, Ann 
Arbor, 295, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault 
Ste Marie, 248, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, 245 

Banks. The Bank of Michigan, organized in 
Detroit in 1817, w’as the first in the Territory. 
It incurred large losses in the panic of 1837-38, 
and w^as placed in the hands of trustees for 
liquidation in 1842. In 1835, shortly before 
Michigan w^as admitted as a State, nine new 
banks w'ere organized The free banking law of 
1837 w^as the first in the United States to put 
into practice tlie system of securing the circula- 
tion of bonks by deposit of collaterals It also 
provided for examination of banks by bank 
commissioners The law was impel fectly ad- 
ministered, however, and, in 1839, 42 banks were 
in the hands of receivers, and more than a mil- 
lion dollars of bills became worthless In 1844 
the banking law was declared unconstitutional 
The banking system of the State did not recover 
from this depression for many years, and the 
banking business was carried on mainly by 
brokers and private bankers In 1857 a new 
banking law was adopted, similar to the law of 
New York. On Sept 12, 1914, there were 100 
VoL. XV.— 38 


national banks with a capital of $17,069,730; 
surplus, $9,052,193; cash, etc., $2,993,101; loans, 
$114,304,546, and deposits, $140,851,238; 270 
State banks with a capital of $14,469,800; sur- 
plus, $7,140,910, cash, $14,032,151, loans, $128,- 
704,861, and deposits, $160,520,674. 

Government. The present constitution was 
adopted by a constitutional convention on Feb. 
21, 1908, and was ratified by the electors on 
November 3 of the same year. The original 
constitution was adopted in 1835 The second 
constitution was framed and adopted in 1850, 
when many features, radical for the time, were 
introduced. Amendments to the constitution 
may be proposed in either branch of the Legis- 
lature If agreed to by two-thirds of both 
houses, they are submitted to the people at the 
next election, and become part of the constitu- 
tion if ratified by a majority of the electors 
qualified to vote for members of the Legislature. 
Under a constitutional amendment ratified in 
1913, amendments may also be proposed by peti- 
tions of not less than 10 per cent of the quali- 
fied electors, filed with the Secretary of State 
at least four months before election Another 
amendment, also ratified in 1913, provides that 
statute laws may be enacted by the initiative 
and referendum 

Legislative — ^The legislative power is vested 
in a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Senate consists of 32 members, who are 
elected for two years and by single districts 
The House of Representatives consists of not 
less than 64 nor more than 100 membcis The 
apportionment acts since 1861 have all fixed the 
number at 100 Representatives are chosen for 
two years and by single districts Every 10 
years*, beginning with 1913, the Legislature is 
required by law to rearrange the senatorial 
districts and apportion anew the representatives 
among the counties and districts according to 
the number of inhabitants. The election of 
Senators and Representatives is held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 
ber of everv second year, dating from 1910 
Tlie Legislature meets on the first Wednesday 
in January of everv second year, dating from 
1909 

Executive . — The executive officers are a Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretarv of State, 
State Treasurer, Auditor General, and Attorney- 
General. They are elected at each general bien- 
nial election for a term of two years The chief 
executive po^er is vested in the Governor No 
person is eligible to office of Governor or Lieu- 
tenant-Governor who has not attained the age of 
30 years and who has not been five vears a citi- 
zen of the United States and a resident of the 
State two years next preceding his election 
The Lieutenant Governor is president of the 
Senate, but lias no vote The Secretary of State, 
State Treasurer, and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction constitute a board of State auditors, 
with the duty of examining and adjusting all 
claims against the State not otherwise provided 
by general law. They also constitute a board of 
State canvassers to determine the results of all 
elections of State officers The same officers act 
as a State board of escheats and a board of 
fund commissioners 

Judiciary — ^The judicial powers are vested in 
a supreme court, circuit courts, probate courts, 
justices of the peace, and such other courts of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction inferior to the 
supreme court as the Legislature may establish^ 
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The supreme court consists of one chief justice 
and seven associate justices. The State is di- 
vided into ]udicial districts, in each of which 
there is elected one circuit judge, unless the 
Legislature provides for more. They are elected 
on the first Monday in April, dating from 1911, 
and serve for six years In each county or- 
ganized for ludicial purposes there is a probate 
court In addition to the ordinary powers these 
courts have original lurisdiction in all cases of 
juvenile delinquents and dependents Judges of 
probate are elected in the counties in which they 
reside and hold olhee for four years. 

Huff rage (ivd Elections — All males 21 years 
old or over uho have resided in the State six 
months, and in the township or ward 20 days 
prior to the day of election, and who are in- 
cluded in one or more of the following categories 
are entitled to vote ( 1 ) citizens of the United 
States, (2) those who were residing in the State 
on June 24, ISJJ, (3) foreigners who have 
resided in the State and w»ho have, two years 
and SIX months prior to Nov. 8, 1894, declared 
their intention of acquiring citi/enship , (4) 

civilized Indians who are natives of the United 
States. There is a primary election law% 
amended in lf)13. All nominations must be 
made on the last Tuesday 111 August Party 
candidates for United States Senator are also 
nominated at the primaries, and there is a 
provision for a presidential preferential pri- 
mary (See belowO A constitutional 

amendment was ratified m April, 1913, w'hich 
provides for the recall of all elective public 
officers excepting ludges of the courts Women 
have the right to vote for members of school 
boards, and. if taxpa^ers of legal age, on ques- 
tions involving the direct expenditure of public 
money or the issue of bonds 

Local and Municipal Government — Each or- 
ganized countv 18 a bodv corporate, with such 
powers as shall be established by law^ Each 
county may have a board of ]ury commissioners 
to be appointed l)v the dovernor if it so votes 
A board of supervisors, consisting of one from 
each organized townsliip, has general charge of 
the administration of counties Cities have 
such representation in the board of supervisors 
of the counties in v\hich they are situated as 
may be provided by law^ No county may incur 
an indebtedness vihich shall increase its total 
delit bevond 3 per cent of its assessed valuation 
Each organized township is a body corporate, 
with such pfivers and immunities as may be 
prescribed by lawr Each city and village has 
power and authority to frame, adojit, or amend 
its charter, and, through its regularlv consti- 
tuted authority, to pass all laws and ordinances 
relating to its municipal concerns, subject to the 
constitution and general laws of the State 
Cities or villages may acquire, own, and operate 
their public utilities 

MisreUaneovs Constitutional and Htatutorg 
Provisions — Corporations may be formed under 
general laws, but shall not be created, nor shall 
any rights or privileges or franchises be con- 
ferred upon them, by special act of the Legisla- 
ture No corporation shall be created for a 
longer period than 30 years except for municipal, 
railroad, insurance, canal, or cemetery purposes, 
or corporations organized without any capital 
stock for religious, benevolent, social, or fra- 
ternal purposes The Legislature may establish 
courts of conciliation, with such duties and 
powers as may be prescribed by law. Minors 


under 21 years of age may not be employed more 
than 60 hours in any one week, save in excep- 
tional circumstances There is an employers* 
liability law. Michigan is under county local 
option law and, under this, cities and towns 
vote annually for license or no-license In 1909 
a search and seizure law was enacted by the 
Legislature The Legislature of 1913 passed a 
measure prohibiting the drinking of alcoholic 
liquors on trains other than dining cars, and 
prohibiting drunken men from riding on trains 
The same Legislature passed what is known as 
the Prav Law This prohibits the shipment of 
liquor designed for illegal purposes into dry 
territory, and is supplementary to the national 
ebb Law 

Finance. The first Legislature autlionzed in 
1837 a loan of $5,000,000, which was to be de- 
voted to public improvements Only a small 
portion of the bonds were sold direct and paid in 
full About two-thirds of them were deposited 
by the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
wdiich failed in 1841 after selling some of the 
bonds The State became liable for interest on 
these bonds, for vvhicli it never received any 
payment. It could not meet the interest pay- 
ment in 1842, and an adjustment v\as reached 
which amounted to a partial repudiation of the 
State debt In 1861 the debt was $2,316 328, 
which was increased during the v\ar to $3,880,- 
399 This, in 1880, fell to $905.1.50, and was 
decreased 10 years later to $10,993 In 1905 
this debt was entirelv paid off By the Consti- 
tution of 1908, the State may contract delits to 
meet deficits in revenue, but such debts shall 
not in tlie aggregate at any time exceed $250,- 
000 The funded debt on June 30, 1913, v\as 
$6,896,212 It consisted solelv^ of special debt 
obligations to public trust funds, which were 
derived fiom the sale of all lands given by the 
United States to the State for educational pur- 
poses The State has used these moneys for the 
expenses of the government, and pays interest 
to the various funds for the use of the same 
The floating debt on June 30, 1913, v\as $192,- 
880, which was composed of priv’ate trust funds 
in the form of various deposits The total 
receipts for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to 
$13,434,472, and the disbursements $13,165,468 
The balance at the beginning of the fiscal year 
was $8,980,404, leaving a balance at the end of 
the year of $9,249,408 The chief soiiices of 
revenue are the State tax, railroad tax, tele- 
phone and insurance taxes The chief expendi- 
tures aie for primarv schools and educational 
and charitable institutions 

Militia. The organized militia consists of 
one brigade of infantry including the first, sec- 
ond, and third regiments, two troops of cavalrv, 
a battalion, field artillery, a company of engineer 
corps, a conijianv of signal troops, and companies 
of sanitarv troops with a field hospital The 
total strength of enlisted men in 1913 was 2551, 
the officers numbered 199 The males of militia 
age in the State in 1910 numbered 616,739 
Population. The population at various 
periods IS as follows 1810, 4762, 1830, 31,639, 
1840, 212,267; 1850, 397,654, 1870, 1,184,059; 
1890, 2,093,890; 1900, 2,420,982, 1910, 2,810,173 
Tiieest pop. on July 1, 1914 was 2,976,030, 1920, 
3,668,412. The State rose from twenty-seventh 
rank in 1830 to eighth in 1910 There were 48 9 
persons to the square mile in 1910 The fertile 
prairie region of the south was the first portion 
settled, and the majority of the population is still 
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found in the southern half of the lower penin- 
sula The population, however, is steadily in- 
creasing in the more northern regions The early 
settlers were largely from New England and New 
York, but a large German element made settle- 
ments about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury The nearness to Canada has resulted in a 
large Canadian element, greater than that of 
any other State except Massachusetts The total 
wdiite population in 1910 was 2,785,2^7 The 
native white population in 1910 was 1,224,841 
The native whites of foreign 01 mixed paientage 
in 1910 numbered 964,882. The population in 

1910 was divided by sexes into 1,454,534 males, 
and 1,355,639 females The males of voting age 
in 1910 numbeied 870,876 Detroit, the largest 
city, had in 1910 a population of 465,706 The 
estimated population of Detroit in 1914 was 
537,650 Other laige cities with their estimated 
poj)ulations in 1914 are as follows Grand 
Rapids, 123 227, Saginaw, 52,988, Bay City, 
47,047, Kalamazoo, 45,842, Flint, 49.546, Jack- 
son, ,14,097, Lansing, 37,512, Battle Creek, 
28,122 ]\ruskegon, 25,442, Ann Arbor, 14,948, 
Sciiilt Ste Mane, 13,499 

Education. Michigan has always been among 
tlie foremost States in the maintenance of high 
educational standards The percentage of il- 
liteiaiv in 1910 was only three and thiee-tenths 
ju'r cent, and amon« the native white popula- 
tion it was only one ])ei cent The total number 
of illiterates in that year, of 10 years of age 
and iipw'ard, w’as 74,800 Of these 54,113 were 
foieii»n-born whites 

The total scliool population, ages 6 to 20 
years, in 1910, w'as 796,887, of these 5,39,739 
attended sdiool in that vear The statistics of 
the State Supeiintendent of Public Instiuction 
for tlie >ear ending June 30, 1913, slnnv a school 
pojiulation in that .’sear of 815,849 w’lth a total 
enrollm(‘nt of 572,201 The total number of 
teachers emjdojed was 17,987 The average 
monthly salary of men teacheis w^as $79 07 and 
of women teacheis $52 03 

The Legidaluie in recent years has been pai- 
ticulaily active in passing new’^ educational meas- 
uics and in tlie revision of old ones The compul- 
soi.\ education law jiassed in 1905 was levused in 

1911 It now includes the compulsory education 
of deif and blind childien. The Legislature of 
1913 ])asbcd a measure governing tlie sale of text 
hooks in the State It is estimated that approxi- 
mateh $100,000 annually will be saved bj the 
operation of this law'. Teachers’ institutes are 
held yearly and these have been an important 
factor in keeping teachers in touch with advanced 
movements along educational lines Hie high 
schools have shown a remarkable grow'th An 
effort has bt»en made to adapt the courses of 
studies in tliese schools to the needs of the com- 
munities in which they are placed Since the 
beginning of the county normal system in 1903- 
04 these schools have fuinished for the State 
5850 teachers. 

The schools in general are in charge of the 
district boards, which are elected annually and 
which have the power to vote taxes for school 
purposes, except for the erection of schoolhouses 
or additions, purchase of sites, and the payment 
of tuition in excess of $20 per year per pupil. 
The board of an.y school district wdiich does not 
maintain a legal high school must on application 
pay up to $20 a .year for each qualified student 
to any high school in the State 

By means of the towuiship unit system all the 


various districts are united into one district with 
one board of five members to conduct all the 
schools of the township, instead of many boards 
Towns with a population of 900 or over may be 
exempt from the unit system A child-labor law 
passed in 1909 and amended in 1911 contains 
strict provisions in regard to the employment of 
children of school age Special attention is given 
to the education of the backward and feelile- 
minded. Classes are conducted in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, and elsewhere and at Lapeer a training 
school IS earned on each summer for teachers of 
backward and mentally defective children. 

The school districts ma.v establish a vocational 
school or a gymnasium, and physical training 
must be taught in public schools in city school 
districts with a population greater tlian 10,000 
and m all State normal schools 

Tlie State normal schools include the Western 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, the North- 
ern State Normal School at Marquette, the Cen- 
tral State Normal School at Blount Pleasant, 
and the Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, is 
a part of the educational svstem, as are also 
the Michigan Agricultural College, at East Lan- 
sing, and the Michigan School of Mines, at 
Houghton The other colleges include Adrian 
College at Adrian, Albion College at Albion, 
Alma College at Alma, Hillsdale College at Hills- 
dale, Hope College at Holland, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege at Kalamazoo, and Olivet College at Olivet 
These aie all coeducational The University of 
Detroit IS a college for men only, under " the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic church. 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and correctional institutions are under the con- 
trol of the Board of Corrections and Chanties. 
These institutions include Kalamazoo State 
Hospital, Pontiac State Hospital, Traierse City 
State Hospital, New’berrv State Hospital, Ionia 
State Hospital, the Michigan Home for the 
Feeble-Minded and Epileptic at Lapeer, the 
State prisons at Jackson and Lansing, the 
Michigan Reformatorv at Ionia, the Industrial 
School for Boys at Lansing, the State Industrial 
School for Girls at Adrian, the State Public 
School at Coldwater, the Michigan School for 
the Deaf at Flint, the Michigan School for the 
Blind at Lansing, the Michigan Employment In- 
stitution for the Blind at Saginaw, the* Michigan 
Soldiers Home at Grand Rapids, the State 
Sanatorium at Howell, an additional State sana- 
torium for the care and treatment of peisons 
afflicted with tuberculosis, and a farm colony for 
the care and treatment of epileptics There are 
also under the care of the board juvenile courts, 
county agents for the care of the poor, ma- 
ternitv hospitals, and child caring and placing 
agencies There is a uniform probation law 
passed in 1913 The medical and surgical treat- 
ment of dependent children is provided for, and 
proMsion IS also made for the medical treat- 
ment of children of indigent parents Dependent 
and neglected children are educated and cared 
for at the State Public School and in other 
institutions approved by the State Board of 
Corrections and Charities The State has a 
parole law^ for inmates of jails and prisons 

Keligion. The Methodist and the Roman 
Catholic churches are in the lead, follow’ed in 
the order named by the Lutherans, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Protes- 
tant Episcopalians 
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History. Remains of ancient mines and min- 
ing implements have been found within the pres- 
ent limits of the State The white discoverers 
and first settlers were French missionaries and 
fur traders, some of whom visited the site of 
Detroit as early as 1610. In 1041 French 
Jesuits found their way to the falls of the St 
Mary The first actual' settlement by Europeans 
within tlie limits of tlic State was the mission 
at Sault Ste IMarie, founded by Father Mar- 
(jnette and others in 1608. Three years later 
Michilimackinac (now Mackinac Island) was es- 
tablished In 1670 and 1686 forts were built at 
the mouth of tlie St Joseph and at the outlet of 
Lake Huron, and in 1701 Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac founded Detroit Through tlie entire 
jieriod of French occupation the town dragged 
out a painful existence, though the centre of a 
eonsidoiable fur trade and a place of meeting 
for friendly Indian tribes Tlie territory, with 
other French possessions, fell into the hands of 
the English at the end of the French and Indian 
War Detroit was occupied in 1763, but early 
in May of that year the Indians, loyal to the 
Frencli, rose under Pontiac ( q v ) , massacred the 
garrison at Mackin<ic Island, and besieged De- 
troit for about five months The English showed 
no capacity for government and tlie country made 
no jirogress under their rule By the Quebec 
Act of 1774 the territory became a part of 
Canada, and during tbe Ilevoliition Detroit was 
the starting point for many Indian expeditions 
uhich laid waste the American frontier. By the 
Treaty of Pans in 1783 the region passed to the 
United States, although England did not at once 
relinquish possession After 1784 the Indians 
of tlie Northwest, deeming themselves unjustly 
treated by the Americans, waged a bloody war- 
fare against the western settlements till they 
were brought to terms by General ^A’ayne in 
1795 By the treaty of peace concluded in that 
year they ceded large tracts of land on the east- 
ein shore of the southern peninsula ot Michigan 
and in the nortli to the Ignited States It was 
not until June 11, 1796, that the United States 
took actual possession of Detroit, though the 
legion was included within the boundaries of 
tlie Northwest Territory, so called, and amen- 
able to the Ordinance of 1787 In 1800 Ohio 
was set off from the Northwest Territorv, in- 
cluding the eastern portion ot Michigan, but in 
1802 the 11 hole of the lower peninsula was an- 
nexed to the Territory of Indiana Its southein 
boundary w^as a line drawn east from the south- 
erly extreme of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie 
At' that time the white population of Michigan 
was about 4000, conMsting for the most part of 
Canadian traders and courrurs de hois On 
.tune 30, 1805, Michigan w as set off as a scfiarate 
Territory, wuth substantially its piesimt limits, 
and Gen William Hull was appointed Governor 
During tbe War of 1812 the inhabitants weie 
harassed by the British and Indians, Mackinac 
was captured by the British, Detroit was sur- 
rendered by Governor Hull (qv), and at 
Fiencbtown, in 1813, a number of American 
prisoners of war were massacied by the Indians 
(For military operations during the War of 
1812, see United States ) At different times 
after 1814 tlie Indians ceded large tracts of 
land, and by 1836 all the lower peninsula and 
part of the upper peninsula had been freed from 
Indian title. Surveys were made as early as 
1816, and in 1818 a large tract of land was put 
on the market In 1819 the Territory was 


authorized to send a delegate to Congress, and 
in 1823 the system of rule by a Governor and 
three judges w^as replaced by that of a Governor 
and a council of nine, selected from 18 chosen 
by the people, in 1825 the council was increased 
to 13, and after 1827 the members w'ere elected 
by popular vote In 1835 a State constitution 
w’as adopted by a convention called for that pur- 
pose, but the admission of Michigan into the 
Union was delayed by a dispute with Oliio con- 
cerning the southern boundary (See Toledo 
War ) There was danger that the dispute w ould 
lead to bloodshed, but in 1836 Congress agreed to 
admit Michigan upon condition that she should 
surrender her claim to the disputed territory and 
accept in lieu thereof a larger area in the upper 
peninsula The first convention called to con- 
sider this proposal, Jan 26, 1836, re)cctcd it, 
but it W’cis accepted hy a second in December, 
1836, and on Jan 26, 1837, Michigan was ad- 
mitted into the Union Michigan has consist- 
ently supported the Republican part.^, excejit 
for three lapses — in 1882 and 1883, w’hen the 
Democrats and Greenback paity in fusion 
elected their candidate for Goicrnor, and in 
1890 wdieii tJie Democrats alone carried tlie State 

Tlie constitution was revised in 1008 and went 
into effect the following yeai Michigan was a 
consistently Republican State from 1800 until 
the rise of tbe Progiessivc party in 1012 bioke 
the Republican stiengtli In the presidential 
election of 1008 Taft leceived 335,580 votes 
compared with 175,771 for Bryan Warnei, the 
Kejniblican candidate for Governor, was elected 
by a plurality of only about 10,000 votes In 
1010 a United States Senator wms for tlie first 
time nominated at direct primaries Chailcs E 
Townsend defeated Julius C Burrows foi the 
nomination, and was elected by tlie Legislatuio 
in 1011 Chase S Osborn, a Republican with 
stiong Progiessive leanings, was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1910 By 1012 the Piogressne party 
had developed great strength Governor ('Isborn 
w’as one of the seven go\crnor8 vvlio signed a 
letter urging Mr Roosevelt to be a candidate for 
the nomination in that year Roosevelt carri(‘d 
the State in the presidential election of 1012, re- 
ceiving 210,012 votes compared with 154,244 for 
Taft and 150,751 for Wilson Tlu* Democrats 
bucc<*eded in electing their candidate foi (Gover- 
nor, W N Ferris, but the remaiiulci of the 
tick(‘t was Republican At tbe same election an 
amendment pioviding that amendments to the 
constitution could be made by the initiative and 
refeiendum without recourse to the Legislature 
and an amendment providing wayis for the recall 
of all elective and public officials except judge', 
wwe also passed 

Governoi Ferns was leelectcd in 1914, defeat- 
ing Mr Osborn, who was a candidate for re- 
election The Progressive* vote sliow^ed a falling 
off fiom 214,584 in 1912 to 36,747 in 1014 The 
following have been governors of the State 
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William Hull 

Lewis Cass 

George H Porter 
Stevens T Mason 
John S Homer 

STATE 

1805-13 

1813-31 

1831-34 

1834-35 

1836-36 

Stevens T Mason 

Democrat 

1836-40 

William Woodbndi 

?e Whig 

[acting) " 

1840-41 

James W Gordon ( 

1841-42 

John 8 Barrv 

Democrat 

1842-46 

Alpheus Felch 

“ 

1846-47 
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John S Barry 

Democrat 

.. 1850-52 

Robert MoL/a'lland 

“ 


Andrew Pars,ons (aotmg) 


lK5.^-,55 

Kinsley S Biiignam 

Republican 

1S55-59 

Moses Wisner 

lH5t)-61 

Austin Blair 

“ 

1861-65 

Henry H Crapo 

“ 

1865-69 

Henry P Baldwin 

“ 

1869-73 

John J Bagloy 

“ 

1873-77 

Charles M Croswell 

“ 

1877-81 

David H Jerome 

“ 

1881-83 

Josiah W Begole Democrat and Greenback 

1883-85 

Russell A Alger 

Uupubhcaii 

1885-87 

Cvrus G Luce 

1887-91 

Edwin B Winans 

Democrat 

1S91-93 

John T Rich 

Republican 

1893-97 

Huzen S Pingree 

1897-1901 

Aaron T Bliss 

“ 

1901-05 

lYed M Warner 


1905-11 

Chase S Osboin 

“ 

1911-13 

Woodhndge N Ferris 

Democrat 

1913-17 

A E iSIorper 

Republican 

1917-21 

Alexander J Groesbcck 

1921- 
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MICHIGAN, Lake The third largest of 
the American Great Lakes, being exceeded in 
area by Lake Su]>eiioi and Lake Huron. It 
is the only one ^hich lies wholly within the 
United States It is bounded on the north by 
Micliigan on the east by Michigan and Indiana, 
on the soiitli bv riidiana and Illinois, and on the 
west by Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan (Map 
Ignited States, J 2) It lies between lat 41® 
37' and 4()® 5' N and long, 84° 45' and 88° W , 
IS 320 miles long (north and south), with an 
uveiage width of 05 miles; and lias an area of 
22,400 square miles. Its drainage basin includes 
08,100 sijuaie miles The lake's surface lies 581 
feet above mean sea level, and its maximum 
deptli IS 858 feet A true tidal variation of 3 
inches has been recoided at Chicago. 

Currents of from 4 to 10 miles a day set 
noitlnvard along the east shore tow’ards the 
lake's outlet at Mackinac Stiait, and heavy 
nortli or soutli winds affect its normal level, 
raising or lowering it at eithei extremity — 
sometimes sufhcientlv to interfere seriously with 
navigation There is also consideiable seasonal 
fluctuation, the highest level from this cause 
being reached in February and the loAvest in 
July or August The lake is connected with the 
Mississippi River (wdiich may have been its an- 
cient outlet) bv means of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal (q v ) Green Bav (about 100 miles long) 
on the west shore and Grand Traverse Bay 
(about 30 miles long) on the east shore are the 
principal indentations, besides which there are 
minor ones, such as Big Bay de Noc and Little 
Bay de Noc, just north of the entrance to Green 
Bay. This scarcity of harbors and shallowness 
of the w’ater near the shores make navigation 
dangerous during the not infrequent heavy 
winds An elaborate system of lighthouses, 


lightships, foghorns, buoys, weather-report and 
storm-signal stations, established and main- 
tained bv the Federal government, lessens these 
perils There are no islands except in the north- 
ern portion of the lake, where are Beaver Island 
(about 50 miles long), Washington Island (at 
the entrance to Green Bay), and North Manitou 
and South Manitou islands (west of Grand 
Traverse Bay ) In the wunter months the north- 
ern readies of the lake are frozen over, but the 
solid ice stops well north of Milwaukee. Macki- 
nac Strait IS usuallv closed from about the end 
of the first w^eek in January until about the 
middle of April 

Lake Michigan receives no large rivers; the 
most considerable streams which flow into it 
are the Menominee and the Fox (qqv ), which 
empty into Green Bay, and the Manistee, Muske- 
gon, and Kalamazoo ( qq v ) , which are Michigan 
riveis The lake has important fisheries, es- 
pecially of lake trout and salmon, which are 
exported in large quantities, both fresh and 
canned Along the north shore is some rugged 
highland country, with one peak which reaches 
an altitude of about 1400 feet above sea level, 
and much of tlie east sliore is skirted by sand 
hills fifmi 100 to 250 feet high Elsew^here, and 
es])eciallj’ along or near the southern portion of 
the lake, is some of the most productive agricul- 
tural land in the United States; and these 
conditions make the lake an exceedingly im- 
poitant medium in a huge trade in all kinds of 
grains, fruits, live stock, lumber, etc , as well as 
vaiioiis metals and minerals Avhich are also 
found near bv Chicago and Milwaukee (qqv.) 
are the piincipal cities on the lake Consult* 
“Sailing Directions for Lake Michigan, Green 
Bav, and the Strait of Mackinac,” United States 
Navv, Hydrographic Publication N o 108 B 

(Washington, 1906) , “Survey of Northern and 
Northwestern Lakes,” United States Lake Sur- 
vey Office, Bulletin No 111 (Detroit, 1907); 
The Gulf and Et Lairrcnce River, published by 
the United States Navy, Hydrographic Office 
(3d ed , Washington, 19()8). See Great Lakes 

MICHIGAN, University of A coeduca- 
tional State institution at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
cliartered in 1837. According to the terms of 
the charter, branches were established at various 
places to serve as preparatory schools of the 
university These existed only a short time and 
were the forerunners of the State high schools, 
wdiich are now in intimate relation with the 
university The institution w^as opened in 1841, 
giaduatmg its first class in 1845. It is intended 
pnmaiily for the higher education of residents 
of the State, but receives students from all parts 
of the country on payment of a small tuition 
fee The gov^erning body is a board of regents, 
elected for terms of eight years. The university 
IS organized in eight departments: College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts; College of 
Engineering and Architecture (opened in 1853) ; 
Medical School (1850), Law School (1859); 
College of Pharmacy; the Homoeopathic Medical 
School (1875), the College of Dental Surgery 
(1875), and the Graduate School (separated 
from the other departments in 1912). Each de- 
partment has its special faculty, with repre- 
sentation in the University Senate, which con- 
siders questions of common interest. The degrees 
conferred are bachelor and master of arts, 
science, engineering, architecture, and law ; civil, 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, and marine en- 
gineer; and doctor of philosophy, science, medi- 
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cine, public health, dental surgery, and dental 
science The total attendance in 1913-14, in- 
cluding the Summer Session, was 6500, of whom 
2614 were students in the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, 1332 in engineering, 123 
in arehitectuie, 288 in medicine, 612 in law, 107 
in pharmacy, 78 in homcEopathic medicine, 286 
in dentistry, and 298 in the Graduate School 
The total attendance of w'^omen, exclusive of the 
Summer School, was 857 The univeisity, U]) to 
1914, had conferred degrees on 29,614 persons, 
of whom over 3500 were women The umveisitv 
was a pioneer m coeducation, women having 
first been admitted in 1870 They now consti- 
tute about one-tliird of the College of Literature, 
Scienci', and tlie Arts and about one-sivth of the 
student bodv Coeducation at tlie univ^eisity 
has been uniformly successful Tlie libraries of 
tlie university, including a number of important 
collections, aggiegate 350,000 volumes The 
university museums contain collections illustra- 
tive of natural history, the industrial arts, 
cbemistry, materia medica, anatomy, art ha»ology, 
ethnologv, the fine arts, and history, including 
a very full Chinese exhibit sent by tlie Chinese 
goveinmcmt to the Kew Orleans Exposition and 
presented to the university in 1885 "ilie De- 
troit Astionomieal Observatory contains a me- 
ridian circle, mounted clocks, a 13-inch refract- 
ing telescope and a lefleeting telescope with a 
mirror 37% inches in diametei, together with a 
set of horizontal and vertical scismogra])hs A 
smaller oliservatory is used in tlie woik of in- 
struction Theie are two hospitals connected 
with the university, and the State Psychopathic 
Hospital IS locatc^d in Ann Arbor in charge of 
tlie uiiiversitv’^ The Waterman Gvmnasmm, for 
men, and the Barbour Gymnasium, for women, 
arc free to all students, ‘ and phv’^^ieal training 
IS required of all freslimen The general super- 
vision of atliletic spoits is v’ested in a board of 
control of 11 members, five chosen from the I'ni- 
v(*rsity Senate tliree from the alumni, and three 
fiom tlie Students’ Athletic Association The 
university is a member of the Northern Oratori- 
cal League, which includes the univ’ersities of 
Chicago, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the State 
University of Iowa. Northwestern, and Obcrlin. 
It belongs to the Central Debating League, with 
tlie Univ'orsitv’^ of Chicago and Northwestern 
University Entrance to the colleges of litera- 
ture, science, and the aits, engineering and arch- 
itecture, and ]>barmacy is based upon examina- 
tion or upon certificates fiom accredited schools 
Two years of collegiate work are requned for 
admission to the medical and law schools, and 
one year for admission to the dental college 
Tin* university lias two donnitories for women, 
but no commons Among other dev’rlopments 
the establi'shment of courses in forestry, m 
marine engineering, in higlivvav and in con- 
servation engineering, in aeronautics, in wire- 
less telegraphy, and in public health is note- 
woithy The faoulty in 1914 numbered 553 
The endowment of the university was $940,284, 
and Its gross income for 1913-14 was $2,202,860 
'I lie total value of the college property was 
$5,844,601, of winch the grounds and buildings 
vveie v’alued at $3,910,179 The president in 
1915 was Harry B Hutchins Consult E. E 
Slosson, Great American Universities (New 
York, 1910) 

MICHIGAN CITY. A city in Laporte 
Co , Ind , 56 miles by rail east of Chicago, 111 , 
on Lake Michigan and on the Pere Maiquette, 


the Lake Erie and Western, the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, and Louisville, and the Michigan Central 
railroads (Map Indiana, D 1). It is the seat 
of the Northern Indiana State Prison and has a 
public librarv, a I’nited States life-savung sta- 
tion, a public paik on the lake front, and a 
soldiers’ monument There are good transporta- 
tion facilities, to which are due the city’s large 
commercial inteiests, tlie tiade being principally 
in lumber, salt, and iron ore The manufactures 
of railroad cars, chans, liosieiy and knit goods, 
lumbei and juodiicts of liimbei are impoitant 
The government, as provided by the chaiter of 
1837 and nuineious anieiidnientts thereto, is 
vested in a mavoi, who holds ollice for four 
yeais, and a common (.ouncil, winch elects all 
admin istiative ofheials, excepting the statutoiv’ 
municipal ollieers, who are cliosen by iiopular 
vote Tlie city owns and operate-* the water 
works Michigan Citv was laid out in 1832, 
settled in the following year, and incorporated 
in 1837. Pop, 1900, 14,8‘-)0, 1010, 19,027; 1914 
(U. S. est.), 20,710, 1020, 10,457. 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES 
mining s^iio d at Jloiigliton, AFuli . •*‘-taiilis]>evl n 
1885 Theie ai(* nine college huildnigs will' a 
library of about 27.000 volumes In 191 >-14 
tlieie w(‘rt‘ 2(> instiuftor- and liS studi'iii-* It-- 
finaneial sup])ort is (h‘iiv(‘ci fioin the State* 
MICHIGAN HERRING ihe (iset) (ep ) 
MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. A (oedueational State institution 
at East Lansing, Alidi , tlie oldest institution of 
its kind in the (oiintrv It was established in 
pui^uanee of a constitutional piovision in ]S')5 
and was opened in 1857 Its endov\ment con- 
sists of a fund of $990 000 deiived from the sale 
of part of the lands (2 55,673 acres) given hv the 
geneial government through the Act of 1862 
Theie are fiv’e couises — agiieullinal engin(‘t‘iinL', 
forestry, veterinary sei(‘nc(*, and women s oi 
home economies — which wcie attended in 1914- 
15 by 1907 students under a faciiltv of 130 The 
libraiy contained 33,000 volume*- Farm(*rs' in- 
stitutes are cained on annually in each county 
of tlie State, the total attend me e at these schools 
in 1913-14 being about 214.000 The iiieome 
from the endowment fund, with otlier govern- 
ment grants and State a])pro])iiatioiis, amounted 
in 1914 to $358,000 In that v'eai the buildings 
and grouncis were valued at $585,600 The 
president m 1915 was J L Snyd(*r, LL D , Ph 1) 
MICHMASH, mik^m.ish The site of the 
camp of the Philistines in the war at the be- 
ginning of Saul’s reign, connected with the 
notable exploit of Jonathan ( q v ) related in 
1 Sam xiv It was a towm of Benjamin, about 
7 miles north of Jerusalem Its importance 
arose from its position on one of the two mam 
roads from Jeiusalem northw’ard, at a point 
where the road descends into a steep and rugged 
valley. Josephus (Awi,vi, 6,2) gives a detailc*fl 
account of Jonathan's exploit, winch tallies well 
with the features of the localitv to-day Men of 
Michmash returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii 
27; Nell vii 31) It is mentioned in the foie- 
cast of an Assyiian inv’^asion in Isa x 28 et seq 
In the time of the Hasmona*ans it became the 
headquaiters of Jonathan (1 Macc ix 73) and 
w'^as a large village in the time of Eusebius It 
is the modern Makhmas. a village of 400 in- 
habitants Near it the Wadi el Suweinit nar- 
rows into a ravine answering to the description 
of the passage of Michmash in I Sam xiv 4, 5, 
and the two “sharp rocks” have also been 
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identified Gonsult Benzinpfer, in Baedeker’s 
Palestine and i^yria (5th ed , Leipzig, 1912). 

michoacAn, me-clio'a-kan' A Pacific 
coast state of Mexico, bounded by the states of 
Jalisco, Guanajuato, andQuoretaro on the north, 
Mexico on the east, Guenero and the Pacific 
Ocean on the south, and Colima and Jalisco on 
the west (Map Mexico, H 8). Area, 22,617 
square miles The surface is generally moun- 
tainous, although its higliest elevations are be- 
low ]J,000 feet It IS divided by the Sierra 
Madre Occidental into a northern legion, which 
forms a part of the great central plateau, and a 
Hoiitliern one, consisting of fertile valleys and 
wooded ranges, sloping gradually to the Balsas 
Rl^eT and tlie Pacific Ocean The northern re- 
gion IS rather flat and intersjiei sed with numer- 
tjus lakes, of which the largest are Ghalapa, 
partly in the State of Jalisco, Guitzeo, and P<1tz- 
cuaio With the exception of the large rivers 
Lernia and Las Balsas, forming pait of the 
boundaries, and tlie Tepalcatepec, a tributary of 
Las Balsas, crossing the state from east to west, 
the iiveis aie small The climate is on the 
vs liole healtliful, except in the southern part, 
wheie fever yirevails to some extent The soil is 
(»f leinarkable fertility; the piincipal products 
aie cereals in the more elevated paits and sugar 
cane, (oflee, vanilla, tobacco, and other tropical 
jilants in the valleis An abundance of fine 
timbii IS found in the southern valleys and on 
the I’acific slope The mining industry is im- 
portant, the principal metals are gold, silver, 
t()p])ei. and non The Dos Estrellas mine, pro- 
ducing gold and silver, is the i idlest in the 
Republic Stock raising is earned on to a con- 
sid(*ra])h‘ extent, and there is some manufactur- 
ing The state lacks lailway facilities, having 
only thiee short branches of the National rail- 
vavs, in the northern part Pop , 1900,935 808, 
1010, 091,880 Capital, Morelia (qv) Michoa- 
cAn vas inhabited by the Taraseos, who had 
su( cessfullv resisted the domination of the 
Azteo up to tlie time of the Conquest 

MICKIEWICZ, iiiits'ki-AMch, Adam (1798- 
1S.5’)) The gieatest of Polish poets He was 
bom near Xovogrodek, Lithuania, his father 
■was a lawAcr of the lesser nobility. Inclined to 
th(* study of nature, he took up mathematics 
and physics at the l^niversity of Vilna, which 
was at that time the centre of Polish national 
and intellectual life, but later passed to biology 
and literatiiie (1815-19) After that he taught 
Latin and Polish at the Gymnasium in Kovno 
until 1823, publishing there the first collection 
of his poems in two volumes in 1822 To the 
legends, superstitions, and tales of the Polish 
nation contained in it Mickiewicz gave a won- 
derfully poetic form, and at one bound became 
the national poet of the Poles The volumes 
contained two longer works, Dzxady (Ancestors, 
Festival in Honor of the Dead), a romantic 
drama, and Ornixfna, an historical epic The 
formei contains much autobiographical material 
The poem is deficient in orderliness, the episodes 
being flung together with almost reckless free- 
dom, but the chief theme — love — ^has, perhaps, 
never been better sung Grazyna relates the 
noble death of a princess of that name, who dons 
the armor of her husband and thus disguised 
leads his army against the Teutonic Knights. 

In 1824 Mickiewicz was arrested in Vilna on 
suspicion of revolutionary plotting and was sent 
to St Petersburg In the capital he formed 
a warm friendship with Pushkin, but soon went 


to Odessa (1825) as instructor in the Richelieu 
Lyceum After nine months he visited the Gri- 
mea, and this was a turning point in his career. 
The Crimean Sonnets recording his impressions 
are glowing with Oriental color and graceful in 
form. In December, 1825, he obtained a position 
in the office of the Governor-General, Prince Go- 
litzin, at Moscow In 1828 he returned to St. 
Petersbuig, and there published his second epic, 
Conrad Wallenrod, descriptive of the struggle of 
the Lithuanians against the Teutonic Knights 
In 1829 the poet received permission to travel 
in Italy, Germany, and France. In Rome he 
became acquainted with Lamennais and Monta- 
lembert In Weimar he met Goethe, who became 
greatly interested in him After staying for a 
time in Rome, where he met James Fenimoie 
Gooper, he started for Poland on hearing of the 
uprising of 1830, but, unable to cross the strictly 
guarded frontier, he went to Dresden, after lin- 
gering in Posen for a wliile, and soon settled in 
Pans There he published in 1832 the famous 
Books of the Polish Nation and Polish Pilgrim- 
age and the third part of his Dziady In poverty 
and distress, he published in 1834 his master- 
piece, Sir Thaddeus ( Pan Tadeusz ) , a delightful 
poitrayal of the life of Polish nobility at tlie 
beginning of the nineteenth centurv In 1839 
he was called to the chair of Latin literature at 
Lausanne and in the year following he was ap- 
pointed the first incumbent of the newdv found^ 
chair of Slavic literatures at the Gollege de 
France But after a year or two, being influ- 
enced by one of his countrymen, Towianski, he 
began to interniingle his lectures -with irrelevant 
discussions on politics, leligion, and mysticism, 
and the F’lench government was forced to stop 
his lectures in 1844 In 1848 he went to Italy 
and there undertook to form Polish regiments 
against Austria Tlien, in 1849, he edited at 
Pans the Tribune dcs PeuplcSy which was soon 
stopped by the French government In 1852 he 
was appointed a libiarian in the Arsenal, and 
on the outbreak of the Ciimean War Louis Na- 
poleon sent him to Constantinople to organize 
Polish legiments against Russia Here he died 
shortly afterw’ard. He was buried in Pans, in 
1899 his body w’as tiansferred to Cracow 
Tlie best edition of Mickiewicz’ w^oiks is that 
of 1838, in eight volumes, published in Paris, 
under tlie poet’s personal supervision The 
jfetanges posthumes were published in 1872-79 
by his son WladislaAV, wdio also edited his 
father’s Correspondence (1870-85) A critical 
edition of the poet's w'orks was undertaken by 
the Mickiewicz Society (Lembeig, 1894 et seq ) , 
the latest edition w^as prepared by Kallenbach 
(C’racow’', 1911) They have been translated 
into most European languages. In French his 
Chefs d’oeuhre poctiques appeared in 1882 His 
ballads and sonnets are to be found, in German, 
in Reclam's Umieisal Bihliothek , Dziady (Ah- 
nenfeier), in German by Lipiner (Leipzig, 
1887) . Grazyna, in German by Nitschmann in 
Ins (lb, 1880) , Wallenrod, by Weiss (Bremen, 
1871) ; Herr Thaddaus, by Weiss (Leipzig, 1882) 
and Lipiner (ib, 1883). Conrad Wallenrod was 
translated into English by Leo Jablonski, and a 
poetical version of it by Cattley appeared in 
London in 1840. Master Thaddeus was rendered 
into English by Biggs (London, 1885) The 
best biography in French is by his son, Wladis- 
law Mickiewicz (Paris, 1888) ; revised and en- 
larged in Polish (Posen, 1890-94). In Polish 
there are, moreover, several biographies by 
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Chmielowski, Belcikowski, Kallenbach, and 
others; in Russian that of Pogodin (Moscow, 
1912) IS the latest Consult M M Gardner, 
Adam Mtcktewtc^, the National Poet of Poland 
(New York, 1911) . 

MICKLE, mik'’l, William Julius (1735-88). 
A Scottish poet, bom at Langholm, Dumfriesshire 
Mickle failed as a brewer, settled in Jjondon as 
a writer, and became corrector to the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford (1765). In 1767 he published a 
narrative poem called The Concuhine^ reissued 
in 1778 as iVir Maityn. Excepting Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence^ it is the lK*st of the eight- 
eenth-centuiy imitations of Spenser's Faerie 
Qucenc Retiring to a farm neai Oxford, Mickle 
made a free version of the Lusiad of Camoes 
(1775) To Evans’s Old Ballads (1777-84) he 
contributed the fine ballad Cumnor Hally which 
suggested Scott’s Kemlieorth. He may also have 
written the exquisite Scotch song There's nae 
Luck about the Boose (ascribed also to Jean 
Adams). In 1779 Mickle went to Lisbon as sec- 
retary in the Romney man-of-war. He was most 
hospitably received and made a member of the 
Royal Academy of Portugal He died at Forest 
Hill, not far from Oxford Consult his Poetical 
WorkSy with biography, edited by Sim (London, 
1807). 

MIC^AC. An important Algonquian tribe 
of Canada, occupying all of Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton Island, and Prince Kdwaid Island, with 
large portions of New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Newfoundland. The name is of uncertain ety- 
mology. In all the colonial w’ars the Micniac 
sided with tlie French, those of southern Nova 
Scotia especially making a reputation by their 
inroads upon the New England settlements 
They are now all civilized, faiily industrious as 
hunters, fishers, guides, and basket and cuiio 
makers, but without any appreciable desire to 
advance their condition, moral, sober, and law-- 
abiding, and almost solidly Roman Catholic 
through the effort of early French missionaries 
and their successors Their language and tradi- 
tions have been investigated by the missionary 
Hand. Consult S. T Rand, Legends of the Mic- 
ma^s (New York, 1894). 

MFCON (Lat , from Gk. Mikwv, Ifi^on). An 
Athenian painter and sculptor who flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century b c , closely 
associated w-ith Polygnotus (qv.). He painted 
thiee of the walls of the Theseum, or Temple of 
Theseus, built by Cimon (not to be identified 
with the so-called temple of Theseus, still stand- 
ing at Athens), and is said to have had a hand 
in the great picture of the battle of Marathon 
in the Stoa Poikile. He helped to decorate also 
the Anaceum, or Temple of the Diosc'uri (Cas- 
tor and Pollux), at Athens (Consult £. A. 
Gardner, Ancient AthenSy London, 1902, and 
C H. Weller, ithens and its MonumentSy New 
York, 1913 ) He was especially skillful in the 
painting of horses. 

MI^CBOBE. A microscopic organism, espe- 
cially applied to a bacterium. Various infectious 
diseases arc caused by its presence See 
Bacteria. 

MICBOCEPH^ALUS. A condition in which 
the head is disproportionately small. The child 
is bom with the skull completely ossified, or 
ossification takes place soon after birth. Nor- 
mally the bones are separated by ununited su- 
tures and by spaces called fontanelles, thus giv- 
ing opportunity for expansion and growth of the 
brain Microceplialics are generally deficient 


mentally, and may be abnormal in other ways. 
The bones of the cranium may be artificially sep- 
arated by a surgical operation known as linear 
craniotomy, which in a measure restores the 
natural spaces between the bones See Mon- 
strosity 

MICBOCHIBOFTEBA BAT. See Ciiibop- 

TERA 

MFCBOCLINE (from Gk. fiiKp6s, milrosy 
small -f- K\iv€iVy klineiny to incline) A potas- 
sium-aluminium (see Potassium) silicate that 
crystallizes in the triclinic system and is near 
orthoclase in its properties, being a member of 
the triclinic group of feldspars (see Feldspar) 
It has a vitreous lustie and is wdiite to cieam 
yellow in color, and sometimes red or green ^'he 
green varieties are known as Amazon stone and 
are occasionally cut for semipit'Cioiis stones 
The ordinary microcline, which is found botli as 
crystals and in masses in granitic rocks, is of 
common occurrence, excellent specimens aie 
found at Magnet Cove, Ark 

MI'CBOCOC'CI. See Bacteria 

MI'CROCON'ODON (Neo-Lat., from Gk 
fiiKpoSy miKroSy small + Ktavosy kOnoSy cone -|- 
6hovs, odouSy tootli). A small fossil jaw- of un- 
ceitain afiinities found in the Trias^ic locks It 
has been considered bj- some American aiithois 
to belong to a group of vertebrates intermeiliate 
in position between tlie liighest anonnidont rep- 
tiles, the Theromorpha, and the low'cst pol\- 
protodont mammals Consult Osliorn, “On th(» 
Structure and Classification of tin* Meso/oic 
Mammalia,” in Journal of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia, 
1888) 

MI'CBOCOSM (Lat m'lcrocosmuSy Gk. yiKpo- 
Koaposy mill ojxosmosy little w’oild, from fiiKpds^ 
milroSy small -f- KSapoSy Kosmos, woild) and 
MACROCOSM (fiom Gk paKposy mahros^ 
great -f- KoayoSy losmoSy w-orld). The belief, 
current in ancient times, that the w’oild or cos- 
mos was animated, or had a soul, led to the 
notion that the parts and members of organic 
beings must have their counterjiarts in the mem- 
bers of the cosmos The natural jihilosopheis of 
the sixteenth century took up this notion amwv 
in a somcwdiat modified shajie, and considired the 
world as a human organism on the Luge scale 
and man as a w-oild, or cosmos, in miniature, 
hence they called man a microcosm and the uni- 
veise itself the macrocosm With this w’as as- 
sociated the belief that the vital movememts of 
the microcosm exactly corresponded to those of 
the macrocosm, and this led to the further as- 
sumption that the movements of the stars ex- 
ercised an influence on the temperament and 
fortunes of men 

MI’CBOCOSGmC SALT, or Salt of Phos- 
phorus An ammonium-sodium-hydrogen jihos- 
phate, NH 4 NaHP 04 4HjO, that crystallizi^s in the 
monoclmic system and is found native as the 
mineral stercorite. It was known to the older 
chemists, who extracted it from human urine 
It may be made by dissolving crystallized sodium 
phosphate and ammonium chloride in w-ater, 
heating the solution to boiling, then filtering and 
cooling to crystallization On heating, the crys- 
tals melt readily, giving up water of crystalli- 
zation, and later ammonia, and leaving sodium 
phosphate, which melts and solidifies on cooling 
to a clear colorless glass It is used chiefly as a 
flux in blowpipe analysis. 

MFCBOCY^CAS. A genus of cycads, one of 
the great groups of Gymnosperms, which is rep- 
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resented by a single species restricted to western 
Cuba. 

MI'CBODIS^CUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. fincp6s, 
mxLros, siiiall + Siaxos, dtskos, disk). A small 
Cambrian tnlobitc with body of oval outline, 
head and tail shields alike, and only three or 
foui thoracic segments Another name for the 
fossil IS Goniodiscus. See Agxostus, Cambrian 

SySI EM 

MI'CBOFAB'AD. Sec Farad 

MIC'ROLES'TES (Neo-Lat, from Gk /iocp6s, 
mikxos, small + Xt/ctiJs, iCsteSy robber). A 
small fossil law with multituberculate teeth 
found in the Triassie locks of Wurttemberg and 
England Tins fossil has figured jirominentl}’ in 
discussions on the origin of the mammalia, and 
it is usually placed among the prototherian mam- 
mal>. but, as the skull to which it belongs is 
eiitiiely unknown, its exact systematic position 
IS undeteiminable, and it may prove to be the 
jaw of an anomodont reptile ( Theromorpha ) in- 
stead of that of a maiiinial. 

MICBOM^TEB (from Gk. fiiKpos, mtkros, 
small + fierpovy wetron, measure). Any device 
by means of which it is possible to make a linear 
measurement more ac- 


A 



Fia 1 LEVEK MICROMETEB. 


cuiately by employing 
levers, serein s, or mag- 
nifying glasses than 
by using a simple rule 
or scale Figure 1 
sho\>s a simple form 
of lever micrometer 
adapted to the meas- 
urement of thick- 
nesses, diameters, and 
the like The movable 
lever AB turns on a 
jinot at r, and since 
the arm CB is five 
times as long as the 
arm CA, the pointer 
at the end of B wull 
move over the scale D 
five tunes as far as 
the points are opened 
at A, and conse(]uently 
the measurement is 


about fi\“ tinier a^ accurate as if a scale were 


a]>])lu‘d diiectly. Figure 
sim])le sciew niicromete 
threads to the inch, and 
consequently one coin- 
])lete re^ olution will re- 
nio\e the point of the 
screw A fioiii the plate 
C one-tenth of an inch. 
The head B of the 
sciew has its iim di- 
Mded into 100 equal 
parts, lienee a lotation 
of the sciew through 
one of these parts means 
one one-hundredth of a 
complete revolution, and 
such a motion would re- 
move the point from the 
plate by a distance of 

A very common form of 
screw micrometer, de- 
scribed and illustrated 
ihieads to the inch, a 


2 illustiates a form of 
Tlie screw has 10 



Fia 2 SIMPLE BENCH 
MICROMETER 


under Calipers, has 40 
nd the head is divided 


into 25 parts, making the value of a scale di- 
vision A again of an inch 


In working with the telescope and the micro- 
scope it becomes necessary to make measure- 
ments upon the image formed by the objective, 
and for this purpose a micrometer ocular is 
employed. The simplest form of this device is 
a fine scale ruled upon glass in hundredths 
of an inch, or tenths of a millimeter, and 
so mounted in the draw tube that it will be 
seen distinctly by means of the eyepiece, and 
hence will be in the plane of the image foimed 
by the objective The scale appears to he upon 
the object, and it is only necessary to read olT 
the dimensions. A revolution of the draw tube 
makes measurements in different directions 
possible without moving the objective 

A moic accurate and satisfactory micrometer 
ocular 18 that devised bv Ramsden and illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 If is the divided head of a 
micrometer screw 8 reading to a hundredth of 
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a sciew revolution, millimeter, eg., where 
the pitch of the screw is a half millimeter. The 
screw IS so arranged that it will cause a rec- 
tangular frame AA to move backward and for- 
w'ard as the screw revolves. Across the middle 
of the frame AA are stretched two fine spider 
lines, at right angles to the axis of the screw and 
(juite close together The whole device is so 
attached to the draw tube of the microscope or 
telescope that the spider lines lie in the focal 
plane of the objective and hence are distinctly 
seen magnified by the ocular. In making meas- 
urements with this instrument the screw 8 is 
turned until the spider lines straddle one point, 
and then a reading is made of the position of 
the head H. Next the screw is a^in turned 
until the lines straddle the other point, another 
reading is made, and the difference of the two 
readings gives the distance between the points 
upon the image By placing a known scale, e g., 
a tenth of a millimeter, upon the stage of the 
microscope, and measuring the image as above, 
the magnifying power of the microscope objec- 
tive is obtained, and it is possible to calculate 
what distance upon the stage or in the object 
corresponds to one revolution of the microm- 
eter screw. The whole number of revolutions 
of the screw is sometimes read by means of a 
second wheel so geared to H that it makes 
one revolution for 20 or 30 revolutions of the 
screw 8 In other cases a strip of metal with 
small teeth like saw teeth, and as far apart 
as the threads of the screw 8, is placed across 
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the side of the opening so that the double spider 
line appears to move over it from tooth to i^th, 
each tooth corresponding to one complete revo- 
lution of the screw. Such micrometers are used 
in measuring objects under the microscope, in 
most accurate linear and angular determina- 
tions, and in telescopes for obtaining star dis- 
tances, and for a great variety of measurements 
A very elaborate and delicate micrometer at- 
tached to the eye end of tlie telescope and used 
in star woik is called a position micrometer A 
special lorm of micrometer is used for measuring 
the star distances on the photographic plates 
that are taken of star groups and clusters See 
MiCKOSCOPE , I’ET-ESCOPE 

MICBOMETEB CALIPEBS. See Caupebs; 

AT All'll T*irw 

MI'CBONE'SIA (Neo-I^t, from Gk /i£icp5s, 
mikroSf small + vijffos, ncsos, island) A name 
of Greek origin, meaning “small islands ” It is 
used to designate that part of Oceanica which 
consists of the Ladrone and Caroline islands, 
Marshall Islands, the Gilbert gioup, and many 
others of small size All of these lie northwest 
of J’olynesia, north of Melanesia, and east of the 
Philippines, between long 130° and 180° K The 
group also forms an ethnological division of 
Oceanica (See Miceoaestans ) Politicallv they 
w(‘re apportioned to Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, but in the War of 1014 
Gei many’s islands were seized bv the allies 

MI'CBONE'SIANS. The inhabitants of 
Micronesia ( q v ) They belong undoubtedly to 
the Malayo-Polynesian race, although the au- 
thorities differ concerning their ethnic purity 
Finsch, who had pei&onal knowledge of moat 
Oceanian tribes, unites Micronesians and Poh- 
nesians under a single head, attaching to their 
separation a purely geographical, not anthiopo- 
logical, meaning The languages of Micronesia 
are M-^lanesian The mass differ in type slightly 
from the Polynesians, they are more hairy, are 
shorter, and their heads are more elongated Cul- 
turally the Micionesians haye developed consid- 
erable individualitv. Adzes are usuall^y of shell, 
even where excellent stone matciial is available. 
Matting and plaitwork are highly developed, and 
the Caroline Islanders e\en weave on a loom. 
Bark cloth, while not lacking, is far less common 
than in Polynesia Shells are very largely used 
as currency The Marshall Islanders are skilled 
mariners and in former times they constructed 
stick charts to guide their navigations For part 
of the Micronesians (eg, those of Ponape and 
the Marshall group) an exogamous clan system 
with maternal descent has been established, and 
the kinship terminology is of the classificatory 
type and of the form originally called “Malayan” 
and now “Hawaiian ” In the Gilbert Islands the 
warlike natives used very dangerous spears and 
daggers set with sharks’ teeth and wore a pro- 
tective armor of coconut-fibre cuirasses, jacket, 
and trousers. 

Bibliogpraphy. Meinicke, Die Inseln des 
FltiUen 0':icanH (Leipzig, 1875) , Heinsheim, Bei- 
trag zur Hprarhe der Marshall -Inseln (ib , 1880) ; 
id., SudscG Ertnnerungcn (Berlin, 1883) ; Bar- 
tolis, Las Carolinas (Barcelona, 1885) , Kubary, 
Ethnographische Beitrage zur Kenntms des Ear- 
ohnen-Archtpels (Leyden, 1889-95) , Finsch, 
Ethnologische Erfahrungen und Bclegstucke a/us 
der Sudsce (Vienna, 1893) ; Cabeza Pereira, 
Estudios boUie las CarohnOfS (Manila, 1895) ; 
Bastian, Die mikronesischen Colonien aus ethno- 
logischen Btandpunkten (Berlin, 1899) ; ChriS' 
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tian, The Caroline Islands (London, 1899) ; id., 
“On Micronesian Weapons,” in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute (ib., 1899) ; 

Kr9,mer, Han^aii, Ostmikronesien, Samoa (Stutt- 
gart, 1906) , Erdland, Die Marshall-Insulaner 
(Munster, 1914). See Polynesians 

DCrCBOOB'OANISM. See Bactebia. 

MI'CBOPHONE. See Telephone 

MI'CBOPHOTOCKBAPHY, or Photomi- 
CBO6RAPHY The art of photographing minute 
objects, generally microscopic preparations of 
bacteria or tissue, for the purpose of making il- 
lustrations or projections upon the screen TIkj 
apparatus consists of a large-barreled compound 
microscope and a suitable camera having a long 
bellows which fits over the eyepiece of the micro- 
scope to exclude all light except that illuminat- 
ing the object to be photographed Both micro- 
scope and camera are fixed upon an immovable 
base, free from vibration. Sunlight or artificial 
light may be utilized, the latter being derived 
either from a paraffin lamp, incandescent gas, 
oxyhydrogen, acetylene, or electric light There 
is also provided by certain microscope makers 
an elaborate illuminating system of condensers 
and lights such as is used in a pi ejection appa- 
ratus When dealing with fields under a low 
power of magnification and using a paraffin lamp 
the substage condenser may be dispensed with, 
under high powers of magnification a substage 
achromatic condenser is required The whole 
field must be evenly illuininatf'd and the dame 
image eliminated. This is done in various uays 
w’lth the paraffin lamp, e g , the flame image is 
focused accurately in tlie centre of tlie field and 
the liglit rays are then broken up by intei posing 
a bulFs-eye condenser When using the o\\ hydro- 
gen light the lantern is removed tar »mough away 
to secure the rcxpiisite diffusion Depending on 
the intensity of illumination and the (haracter 
of the object, exposures varv from of a sec- 
ond to 10 minutes The degree of amplification 
varies with the object and with the distance of 
the focusing screen from it The amplification 
afforded at a given distance is determined by 
photographing, under exactly similar conditions, 
the lines of the micrometer slide The manipu- 
lation of plates and holders and the developing 
methods are the same as in oidinarv photog- 
raphy ( q V. ) See also MicBOScoPE , Microscopy 

MPCBOFYLE (from Gk. fiiKpds, mikros, 
small -f pylc, gate), IN Plants Tlie 

ovule of seed plants differs from the megaspo- 
rangium of Pteridophytes in developing an in- 
tegument of one or two layers. The body of the 
ovule (the real sporangium), covered by the 
integument, has been called the nucellus. In 
most cases the integument is not complete around 
the nucellus, but is open at its tip, and this pas- 
sageway through the integument is called the 
micropyle. Through this micropyle the pollen 
tube usually reaches the nucellus In some 
cas(‘B the integument is complete around the 
nucellus, and leaves no micropyle, also in quite 
a number of plants the pollen tube docs not 
enter the ovule by way of the micropyle. (See 
Chalazogaaiy ) When the structures con- 
nected with the ovule have developed into a 
seed the position of the micropyle is represented 
by a scar, and in the germination of the seed 
the tip (hypocotyl) of the embryo usually 
emerges through the seed coat at the micropyle. 
See Ovule 

MICBOBADIOMETEB. See Radiometer. 
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IIITKOSCOFE (from Gk. fiiKpds, mikroa, 
small -f (TKOTreip, skopetn, to view) An instru- 
ment by which objects are made to appear of 
greater magnitude Undoubtedly the oldest 
miser 0 ‘^cope on record is a plano-convex lens of 
quartz found by A H Layard amid the rums 
of Nineveh, surrounded by articles of bronze and 
other materials It is now in the British Mu- 
seum, and IS 0 5 cm (less than 0 2 inch) in 
thickness, 3.5 cm (14 inches) in diameter, and 
its focal length is 10 7 cm (about 4 inches). 
Many autlioritiC') belie\e with good reason that 
this leiib was used as a burning glass, as similar 
ones \Nei(‘ used for that purpose at the time of 
Sociatcs On tlie otlier hand, there can be no 
doubt that sud) lensts were u^ed as simple 
micioscopes, or niagnifjing glasses, inasmuch as 
the ajipaient incn'ase of size of an object seen 
tlnoiigli them must inevitably have attracted 
the attention of such good observers, and more- 
o\er tlie elaborate and delicate engraving on 
nianv of the seals and gems of tliat period 
furnishes sunicient cMdenci* that some means 
must line been employed to aid the e\e in 
exeiuting this woik S]»heii(al glass vessels 
lilled Mith water uould also have called atten- 
tion to their emjilovment as magnifiers, spheri- 
cal dro])s of glass Mould act similarly 

During the later Middle Ages such simple 
len-'i's came nioie and more into use, especially 
as aids to the e\e in ordinary vision, as spec- 
tacles A spectacles makei of Middelburg, Hol- 
land, Zacharia** Janssem, undoubt(*dh w’as the 
lirst to build a compound microscope, and about 
1 '■}*)() const meted such an instrument and pre- 
sented it to (Miailt's Albert, Archduke of Aus- 
tria ft Mas nearly 0 feet long, supported 
upon biass dolphins on an cdioin board It con- 
tained onli tMo lenses Robc^rt Hooke (1635- 
1703), secn‘tai> of thr Royal Society, made 
mail! impioiements in the (*onstruction and use 
of tlie niicioscoiio, and Divini in 1668 improved 
the instiument by using tMo jilaiio-convex lenses 
as an evepiece (See bc'bnv ) In 1686 Cam- 
pani imjiioied the form of the instrument and 
introduced the use of a screM' foi proper focus- 
ing Xeieitheless the development of the micro- 
scope took a dilTeieiit direction, on account of 
the senous difiiiulties Muth alienation (qv ) in 
short-fof'us lenses, and under the influence of 
LevuMenhot'k attention Mas retuined to the de- 
velopment of the siin])le microscope Antony 
von la‘euM'eiihoek (1632-1723) constructed very 
c‘lljcient and loniciiient simple microscope's, de- 
veloping the method already tried by Hooke and 
Haitsoeker of making higli-poMer lenses by al- 
loM mg a drop of molten glass to occupy a small 
hole in a ]>late of brass Even a drop of water 
or oil M-as also used in this M^ay Leeuwenhoek 
IS said to have made 247 microscopes, observ- 
ing the cii dilation of the blood in the feet of 
flogs, spc'nnatozoa, ,and many other interesting 
things To this jieriod belong also the names 
of Wilson (1708-88), Hartsoeker (1656-1724), 
Stephen Gray (’-1736), Jan van Miisschen- 
broek (1687-1748), Leutmann (1667-1736), ajid 
others 

About this time Samuel Reyher (1035-1714) 
employed such a lens to project an image upon 
the wall or a screen, using the sunlight for 
illumination, and is thus probably the inventor 
of the solar microscope. Baker (1698-1774), 
with tlie aid of the mechanic Scarlett, con- 
structed in 1736 a catoptric microscope, using 
mirrors instead of lenses in a manner suggested 
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by the Gregorian telescope But such instru- 
ments never came to be of much importance, 
since Dolland (1706-61) in 1757 confirmed the 
theoretical conclusions of Euler (1707-83) and 
Klingenstierna (1698-1765) that for the same 
refraction the dispersion might be different, and 
thereupon proceeded to construct an achromatic 
objective, i e , a lens in which the color effects 
are eliminated by the use of two kinds of glass. 
Nevertheless the great difficulty of grinding such 
small lenses with sufficient accuracy for the 
correction of the errors due to aberration pre- 
vented their use in a manner at all commen- 
surate with their successful employment in 
astronomical telescopes 

In 1823 Selligues and Chevalier departed from 
the plan of using only two lenses to correct 
aberration and employed two or three pairs of 
lenses (see Fig 6), each pair consisting of a 
plano-concave of flint glass, Mdiich dispersed the 
colors far apart, combined with a double convex 
of crown glass, which has a low dispersion In 
this M'ay excellent achromatic objectives M^ere 
produced In the next year Tullev of London, 
upon the suggestion of Dr Goring, constructed 
an achromatic combination of three lenses, with- 
out knoM’ing of the woik of Selligues and Che- 
valier. Amici of Modena had been endeavoring 
to produce achromatic microscope objectives as 
early as 1812, and, encouraged by the success of 
Selligues and Chevalier, he took up the M^ork 
M'lth new energy and produced in 1827 a com- 
bination much superior to any known at that 
time. His M’ork M^as soon rivaled by that of 
Andrew Ross and Pom’cII in London J. J. 
Lister, as a result of his theoretical investiga- 
tions, directed James Smith in the construction 
of an objective that surpassed all others in the 
perfection of its correction, angular aperture, 
and flatness of field 

With these lenses A Ross soon discovered 
that the presence or absence of a cover glass 
over the object affects the success of the correc- 
tion In other M’ords, he discovered that the 
cover glass must be considered as a part of the 
objective system He pointed out that its eifect 
may be counteracted by undercorrecting the first 
pair of lenses in the objective and overcorrecting 
the other tMo pans moreover, if tlie distance 
betM'een the first and second pairs of lenses of 
the objective can be varied, this luakA^it pos- 
sible to adapt the correction of the objective 
to various thicknesses in the cover glass and 
to various kinds of cover glasses 

For a Ion" time the best microscope objective's 
of high poM'er M’'ere composed of three pairs of 
achromatic lenses, but Amici himself tried a 
single plano-convex lens next to the object and 
leeently this has become quite popular. (See 
Fig 7 ) Amici also pointed out that Mdiere 
very short-focus lenses aie used a drop of M'ater 
may be introduced between the cover glass and 
the first face of the objective, tlierebv reducing 
the loss of light It is, however, evident that 
this "would affect the refraction and dispersion 
of the system and hence throw out the correc- 
tion Apparently Amici was never able to adapt 
his systems to this method of use, and it re- 
mained for Hartnack and Nachet to succeed in 
constructing objectives for such use and to point 
out their great superiority in many ways over 
the older form, which came to be called “dry” 
objectives, in distinction from this new form, 
which Avere called “immersion” objectives The 
immersion system has very great advantages 
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over the dry on account of the gain in light by 
avoiding the strong reflection from the front 
lens in air, also because the correction of the 
cover glass is greatly simplified, and besides 
the range, or working distance, is considerably 
increased. Naturally a lens constrhcted for 
immersion cannot be used satisfactorily for 
dry work, but Powell and Lealand so arranged 
their objectives that by exchanging the front 
lens it could be changed from dry to immer- 
sion or vice versa. Wenham still further 
improved upon this by so constructing tlie sys- 
tem that the objective could be changed from 
one form to the other by simply changing the 
distance between the first and second elements 
of the system, this being accomplished hy turn- 
ing a screw, as m correcting for cover glasses 
in dry systems See Fig. 6 

^^"enham also seems to have been the first 
to suggest the advantage of substituting for 
water a liquid which should have the same dis- 
persion and refraction as the cover glass and 
first lens of the objective, and it is to the zeal 
and energy of Zeiss of Jena, under the able 
guidance of Dr Abb6, that are due the almost 
perfect objectives which are available at the 
present day The complex form shown in Fig 7 
IS due to Ahb6 and is known as an ‘‘apochro- 
mat” , its corrections are so perfect that it 
appears that the theoretically ideal conditions 
liave been reached Bausch and Lomb in Amer- 
ica and Carl Zeiss in Germany are now con- 
structing lenses under the specifications of Di. 
Abbe It should be stated in this connection 
that the present great success in the construc- 
tion of lenses of all sorts is in large measure 
due to the manufacture by Schott of Jena of 
glass upon scientific principles, so that it is not 
only possible to get glass with the same optical 
properties 111 large quantities and at any time, 
but it has been possible to make glass with just 
those optical properties which are w^anted for 
any paiticular purpose Objectives designed to 
be used as immersion lenses, with a liquid of 
refraction and dispersion identical with that of 
the glass in contact with the liquid, arc called 
“homogeneous” immersion lenses Oil of cedar 
and oil of fennel are well adapted to use with 
such objectives 

Simple Microscope. A simple lens, or a 
combination of two or more lenses nearer to- 
gether than the sum of their focal lengths, and 
acting as a single lens, so used as to sufijileraent 
the optical system of the eye and increase the 
apparent size of an obiect, is properly called a 
simple microscope, or magnifying glass The 
observer judges of the size of an object by the 



visual angle which it subtends For example, 
AB, Fig. 1, appears larger than CD because the 
visual angle AEB is greater than the visual 
angle CED. Any device which increases the 
visual angle which an object subtends makes it 
appear larger. It is impracticable to bring the 
object indefinitely near to the eye and thus 


enlarge the visual angle, because the accommo- 
dation of the normal eye does not enable it so 
to adjust its optical system as to see distinctly 
an object much less than 20 to 25 cm (8 or 10 
inches) distant. In other words, the noimal eye 
can bring to a sharp focus on the retina only 
such rays of light as are paralhd 01 sliglitU 
divergent. If a convex lens is placed close in 
front of the eye and an object in front of it. 
and distant a little less than its focal length, 
as shown in Fig 2, the lens will form a virtual 
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image 1 of the object O at A'B\ and the light 
issuing from LL is of such divergence as to he 
re«adily brought to a focus upon the retina hy 
the lenses of the eye, and hence vision is dis- 
tinct and the visual angle and apparent size of 
the object are increased From a consideration 
of Fig 1 it 18 evident that practically the ap- 
paient increase 111 size is approximately pro- 
jioitional to the decrease in distance between 
the ob]ect and the eye Under the normal con- 
ditions that the distance lEy Fig 1, is at least 
20 to 25 cm (8 to 10 inches), and >\e can see 
distinctly only a comparativeh small area at 
once, the angle AEB is small and approximately 
proportional to the ratio of AB to lEy hence 
AEB — CED = FE — /N, and the visual angle 
IS inveisely proportional to the distance from 
the eve to the ohiect Applying this to Fig. 2 
gives — AB = IC — OC, inasmuch as C 
IS very close to the ey^e IC is the distaiici* of 
distinct vision and (Jc is practically the focal 
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length of the lens C It is hence evident that 
the magnifying power of a simple lens is equal 
to the ratio of its focal length to the distance 
of distinct vision. For example, a lens of a 
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focal length of 1 cm. (% inch) would magnify 
25 cm — 1 cm , or 25 diameters Magnifying 
powers are always given in diameters, i e , in 
the magnifying of any linear dimension and 
not of the area of the object 

Simple lenses of very short focus are not well 
adapted to obtaining very high magnifying 
power, on account of their chromatic and spheri- 
cal aberrations, which render the image so col- 
ored and indistinct that accurate work is im- 
])racti cable A form of stand for simple micro- 
scoj)(» especially convenient for biological work 
is shown on the accompanying plate (Fig 1) 
A IS tlie lens or lens combination, B is the table 
for holding the object, and D is the mirror for 
concentrating light uyion the latter, C is the 
rack and pinion enaliling a convenient adjust- 
ment of the focus Such instruments are useful 
for dissecting small organisms, and can be fur- 
nished with magnifying power up to 100 diam- 
etcis Fig .3, above, shows several methods of 
obtaining strong combinations with leas aberra- 
tion and without the coat of elaborate correc- 
tion Fiauiihofer designed the doublet a, 6 is a 
foTiii used bv Wilson, c is a so-called aplanatic 
tii]det In Steinheil, c is the original Codding- 
toii, modi lied to the form d by Brewster, and 
/ IS tlie common cylindrical lens that obtains 
good results on account of the slight curvature 
of the face nearest the object, g is the original 
Holland trijdet in which the diaphragm cuts oft 
the stray light and improves the correction 
gieatly, a result attained in r and d by the side 
cuts in towaids the axis Wollaston pointed 
out that the lmpro^ ement in using the two 
lenses is in the fact that the aberration of one 
18 111 large measure corrected by the other, the 
diajihragm seiving to cut off that portion of 
Htia,v light which would interfere with the 
distinctness of the image The field of vision is 
also larger and more nearly flat than when a 
single lens is used 

Compound Microscope. Tn its simplest form 
as invented bv Janssen the compound micro- 
scojie consists of two lenses as shown in Fig 4 
Tlie so-called objective lens cd forms a gieatlv 
eiilaiged image of the object ah at a'b' The 
(*\ej)iece Im is a simple microscope, or magnify- 
ing glass, and the e^e of the observer is at e 
1 be magnifying power of such a combination 
IS olitained as follows the image a'h' is larger 
than the object in the proportion of I/c to ca, 
and the eyepiece Im magnifies the image a'b' in 
the projiortion of its focal length to the distance 
of distinct vision, 25 cm In a particular case, 
su|)|»oh(‘ ca IS 0 2 cm , ch' is 20 cm., and the 
focal length of Im is 2 cm Then the image 
a'l/ wull be larger than the object in the pro- 
poi tioii of 20 to 0 2, i e., 100, and the eyepiece 
Im will magnify tlie image in the latio of 25 cm 
to 2 cm, 1C, 12 5, and the total apparent in- 
crease 111 size will be 100 X 12 5, or 1250 diam- 
eters The Huvgens cvepiece, so called from its 
ln^entor, is also called a negative eyepiece, be- 
cause the tw’o lenses are too far apart to make 
its use jiossible in the same manner as other 
foiiiis The action of this eyepiece is shown in 
Fig. 5 and also on the accompanying plate 
Tlie objective would form an image at aa if it 
weie not that the lens ff of the eyepiece is intro- 
duced, and consequently the combined effect is 
to form the image really at hb; this is then 
viewed by tlie eye lens ee A diaphragm is in- 
terposed at bb to cut off strav light and im- 
prove the distinctness ff is called the field lens 


of the eyepiece and ee is the eye lens. The great 
advantage of this form of eyepiece lies in the 
fact that the chromatic and spherical aberra- 
tion of the field lens ff is opposite and about 
equal to that of the eye lens ee Although this 
lens is very satisfactory for general microscopic 
wrork it is practically little used where it is 
necessary to use a micrometer (q.v.) in the eye- 
piece, or a cross hair 

Naturally the most important optical part of 
the microscope is the objective, as upon its per- 
fection depend the satisfactory results of the 
whole combination. In its simplest form it is 
only a plano-convex lens with its flat side to- 
wards the object. As usually seen it is as 
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Fig 5 compound micbo- 
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shown in Fig 6, with tw’o or more acliromatic 
pairs, the Zeiss objective there sbowm also illus- 
trates how the cover-glass correction is accom- 
plished by varying the distance between the 
first two and the last two pairs of the objec- 
tive, by means of a screw E Figure 7 illus- 
trates the lenses of one of Dr Abbe’s most per- 
fect objectives, the “apochromat.” In general 
the eyepiece must not be astigmatic, i e., it 
must be able to form a sharp image of a point 
It must be orthoscopic, i e , it must magnify all 
parts of the image equally It must be achro- 
matic, i e , it must not show any colors not 
really present in the object 

The above characteristics must also be pos- 
sessed by the objective even more essentially 
and perfectly than the eyepiece. In addition it 
IS necessary to understand what is meant by 
other peculiarities of the objective Under 
^'aperture'* is meant the angle between the limit- 
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ing rays of the effective beam in the formation 
of the image by the objective, e g , the angle cad 
or chd, Fig 4 Tins is naturally affected by the 
index of refraction of the medium between the 
object and the objective, and would hence be 
different with the same objective if it were used 
dry, as water immersion, or homogeneous im- 
mersion, and coiibequentlj it lias been proposed 
tx) use the product of the sine of half this angle 
by the index of refraction as indicating the ef- 
fective apeiture irrespective of the method of 
using the objective, and this constant is called 
the numerical aperture. The resolving power of 
an objective niust not be confused with the mag- 
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nifyin<> power, for tlieoreticallv any desned de- 
gree of niagiulication (an be obtained, but there 
18 a definite limit to the resolving powei .set by 
dillraction phenomena, as pointed out by Dr 
.Abb^5 O'wing-to the fact that a lens on account 
ot difh action is not able to form an actual point, 
as the image of a point, it is evident that if the 
little rings which are foimed overlap, then no 
degree of further magnification can hcjiarate 
them, and tlnw will confuse the vision. It has 
been shoMii that the success of an objective in 
gathering in all the coni])onontb due to dill r ac- 
tion IS directly dependent uj)on the numeiical 
a])erture Abbt^ has cal(*ulatc(l that the theoreti- 
c.il limit of rcsohing poi\er for an aperture of 
ISO® nciuld lie hnes about 120,000 to the inch, 
falling to aliout 05,000 for 107® This has b(»en 
neaily reached in some of the best instiuments 
Tlietaeticallv two lin(»s must be distant from 
each other at least X/2o, in order to be seen dis- 
tinctly, wh(*re a is the numerical aperture and X 
is the wave lengtli of the light 

W liile Abbe* .succeeded in increasing the re- 
solving power of the microscope by increasing 
its numerical aperture a (le, by decreasing the 
value of the fi action X/2a), Koehler attacked 
the problem bv decreasing the value of X As 
a source of liglit he employed the intense cd line 
of wave* hmgtli 275 fi/i lying in the ultra-violet 
The entire optical system of the microscope was 
made of crystal (jiiartz and the results were 
obtained by photography. Thus, by using light 
of wave len^h 275 gg, which is but one-half 
as great as that of visible green light (X = 
550 fi/i), and by using an immersion of glycerin 
and water (thus increasing the value of a), a 
great increase in the resolving power was at- 
tained Photographs of diatoms obtained by 
this procedure showed a wealth of detail never 
before observed Another advantage to be de- 


rived by this method is that different portions 
of a cell possess different transparency towards 
ultra-violet light and thus become visible in the 
final photograph 

In order to make use of the highest efficiency 
of the objective it is necessary to devote much 
attention to the concentration of the light upon 
the object in order that the image may be well 
lighted and also that the full aperture of the 
objective may be utilized A form of condenser 
which IS placed under the object is shown in the 
accompanying plate (Fig 4) , Sp is the mirror 
for reflecting the light into the condenser Ft, and 
the lest is mechanism for suitable adjustments 
The adjoining figures show the section of such a 
condensing lens 

On the accompanying plate (Fig 2) is showm 
a modern microscope of a high order as fitted 
for geiK'ral and biological work Tlu* mam 
stand 8 is so hinged that the top mai lie tilted 
at any angle and clampi'd by the lever .1/ The 
tube A caines at its lowei end a tiijile nose 
piece 1>, imaliling tlu* observiu rajudlv and t'asilv 
to (‘xchange objectives C, F, etc. Tn the upper 
end of I 18 the dnnv tube B, enabling the ob- 
servei to change the distance* betivecm his 
objective C and evi*j)i('C(* E LVKJ is the stage 
or table on which tlie objects are jilaced K is 
a \erniei reading the antrular rotation of the 
stage !j and ./ are millc'd heads opciating the 
mechanical stage, making it pos'^ibh* to move 
the object regularly up and down oi ri'jlit and 
left in seal clung for an objc'ct in the slule, in 
counting, and the like I is the siihstage con- 
denser and its mounting, including a diapliiasrm 
AO 18 the rack and pinion for rough adjustment 
of the focus and O is the fine adjustment, mak- 
ing it easy to adjust ac*curately the focus of a 
high-power obji‘ctive and in some case's to make 
measurements 

A similai mstiument, as fitted for pc'tro- 
graphic work wlmre jiolanzc'cl light in used, is 
also illustiated on tlie jilate This jiaiticular 
microscoiie is not fitted wuth a mechanical stage 
At P is introduced a jiohinzer Nicol jirism for 
furnishing a l>c*am of polaiized light, and an- 
other Nicol prism used as tlie anal\/(*i is slid 
into the side of the tube at H or for otlii'r com- 
binations at 8 U IS a rack and jiiiiion foi the 
adjustment of the draw tube, B For some jiiir- 
poses the analyzer is jiut on top of the cM'jiiece 
at T Either the polarizer or the condemser mav 
be* turned out fiom under the stage wdien not 
wanted Bc'tween the objective and tlie analyzer 
18 a side slot, into which mav be intioduced the 
quartz wedge, mica plate, etc , wdiich aie used 
in the determination of tlie ojitical constants of 
the minerals under study For use in such 
instruments the rock to be iiiiH'stigated is 
ground to a very thin section mounted Ujion a 
glass strip, like any microscope puqiaiation. 
lender these cncumstances moat minerals are 
quite transparent and the student is enabled, 
not only to learn the size and foini of the 
grama, but also to subject them to an investi- 
gation under polarized light and identify their 
ojitical properties and determine completely 
their nature The petrographic microscope has 
revolutionized the study of rocks 

There is also the binocular microscope, in 
which two eyepieces are used m order to secure 
a stereoscopic effect ( See Stereoscope ) In a 
binocular microscope there is the usual arrange- 
ment of the objective, but one or more prisms 
of special design are interposed so as to deflect 
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some of the rays to a second eyepiece It is 
unavoidable that a certain amount of light is 
cut off in passing through the prism, or that 
the path of the rays is increased so that where 
the highest powers are employed the binocular 
IS not used 

There are used in connection with the micro- 
scope many forms of the “camera lucida” (q.v.), 
a device to enable the operator to make a 
drawing of the object under study by tracing 
over the virtual image which he seems to see 
on the paper, as the eye of the observer sees both 
the light which comes up from the obj'eet and 
that which comes from the paper and pencil be- 
low the microscope In prepaiing slides for 
woik in microbiology it is necessary that the 
material should be in very tliin sections, and 
this is accomplished by embedding the whole 
object in paiafhn and then shaving off thin 
sections with a microtome, one form of which 
18 shown on the accompanying plate (Fig 8). 
Afterward the paraffin is removed and the shav- 
ing mounted upon a glass slide These prepara- 
tions aie usually hardened by chemicals, and 
aie frequently dyed with special solutions, 
which may, eg, color the nerves and not the 
other parts, thus bringing out the contrast and 
assisting the work. Under some circumstances 
the object IS fiozen by means of liquid carbonic 
acid gas and then shaved in sections It should 
be e\ident that by a simple de\ice a camera 
inaA’ be made to take the place of the eye in 
anv of the above cases, and by that means 
photographs may be taken of the objects under 
in>estigatioii 

Perhaps the most important development 
in the field of microscopy in lecent years is 
the ultramicroscojie Tins instrument is due 
to Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, 'who had at their 
disposal tlie facilities of die Zeiss optical 
woiks The principle upon AAiiidi this instru- 
ment ojierates is as follows on the basis of 
Abba's theory a perfect microscojie will separate 
distinctly two points in the object studied hav- 
ing a linear separation equal to X/2a, where 
X IS tlie A\a\e length of light used and a is the 
nunieiical ajieitiire of the objective If now we 
eonsidei a jiarticle which is small in comjiarison 
to X/2o it IS evident that the microscope amII 
no loimer Meld a correct delineation of tlie true 
form of this particle but will, instead, show a 
cential dilTi action disk surrounded by concentric 
bright and dark rings As a matter of fact 
such a particle will be invisible under usual 
illumination, owing to the glare of light entering 
the eie In order to overcome these difficulties 
Sied(‘iitopf and Zsigiiiondx illuminated the small 
partules laterally in such a manner that none 
of the light coming from the condenser would 
enter the objective directly Each minute par- 
ticle thus illuminated scatters light in all di- 
rections and hence thiows some light upward 
into the microscope Upon looking into the 
microscope the observer sees a number of dif- 
fraction disks upon a black background In 
other words, the principle is similar to that 
Avliich enables one to see the dust in the air of 
a darkened room through which a narrow beam 
of sunlight IS passing This mode of illumina- 
tion has been termed “dark-field illumination.” 
Many types of condensers have been devised to 
accomplish this purpose, the more important 
types being due to Wenham, Stephenson, 
Ignatowsky, and Siedentopf and Zsigmondy. 
Tlie best by far, however, is the “cardioid” con- 


denser developed by Siedentopf himself. A sec- 
tional drawing of this condenser is shown in 
Fig. 8. 
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A system of jiarallel rays AA, after passing 
through an annular opening in a diaphragm, is 
reflected from the convex surface of a sphere 
BB, suffers a second reflection at the concave 
surface of the cardioid CC, and is finally united 
in a point at P It is evident that the rays, 
after passing thiough P, cannot enter the micro- 
scope objective on account of their great in- 
clination 

A microscope supplied with a condenser pro- 
ducing dark-field illumination is appropriately 
termed an “ultramicroscope,” and the obj'ects 
thus made visible are termed “ultramicroscopic 
particles ” Of the latter the variety is ex- 
tremely great Their dimensions lie between 
that of the wave length of light and of in- 
dividual molecules Characteristic ultramicro- 
scopic bodies are colloidal gold in ruby glass, 
colloidal silver (Carey Lea’s solution), gelatins, 
albumens, etc While the size of the difIrq,ction 
disks due to larger and smaller particles in the 
same field of view is the same, their intensities 
differ tremendously, for the intensity of the 
light scattered is proportional to the square 
of the linear dimension. Upon this basis a rough 
determination of the size of the particles may 
be carried out The most accurate method, how- 
ever, consists in ascertaining in advance the mass 
of the total number of ultramici oscopic par- 
ticles; then, by counting the number contained 
in a minute volume of known dimensions and 
bv determining the total volume through which 
the particles are spread, the average mass of the 
individual particle may be ascertained. Since, 
as jireviously stated, tho intensity of the scattered 
light varies with the square of the linear di- 
mension, eventually a particle, when sufficiently 
small, will scatter so little light that it is no 
longer visible The smallest particles of col- 
loidal gold thus far seen have dimensions of 
the order of 4 to 7 mm, where 1 /a/* = t,ooLooo 
millimeter. 

Bibliography. For the early historv of the 
microscope, the reader should consult Gerland 
and Trauniuller, Geschxchte der Experimentier- 
kunst (Leipzig, 1899) Drude, The Theory of 
Optics f translation by Mann and Mihkan (New 
York, 1902), and Czapski, Orundzuge der The- 
one der opttschen Instrumente (Leipzig, 1904), 
treat the theoretical side. A practical and com- 
plete treatise is W. B Carpenter, The Micro- 
scope (8th ed., ed by Dallmeyer, Philadelphia, 
1901 ) The more modern developments of the 
microscope are described in the following ar- 
ticles. Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, “Ultra-mi- 
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kroskop,” Annalen der Physik, vol. x (1903); 
A Kohler, “Erne mikrophotographische Einrich- 
tong fur ultra-violc‘tto8 Licht {\ = 275 fifi) 
Physikalische Zcitsohnftf vol. v, p 666 (1904) , 
Sicdentopf, “Kardioidkondenaor,” Benchte der 
deutsclicn phystkahschrn OcseUschaft, \ol mii 
(1910) See Microscopy, Clinical 

MICROSCOPE, Solar See Solar Migro- 

SCOI'F 

MICROSCOPaCAL SOCIETY, The Ameri- 
can All asbociation organized in 1878 and in- 
eoijioiatod in 1891, at Washington, 1) C It 
has a nierabersliip of 400 Its objects aie the 
oncouiagement of microscopical research and the 
difliisioii of knowledge on the subject of micros- 
co])v Tlu* society published 34 volumes of 
Trmisactwnft, whicli are now issued as a quai- 
terly lournal of microscopy The Spencer-Tolles 
Research Fund in 1915 amounted to $5000 Its 
income is used to stimulate research in micro- 
scopic subjects 

MICROS^COFY, Clinical. With the rapid 
increase made in comjiaratively rectmt times in 
the perfection of instruments at our disposal 
and in our knowledge of the diifcrences in normal 
and jiaihological appearances of body tissues 
and organs and their products, the micros<*opc 
has come to lie an indispensable adjunct to 
medical diagnosis (See the article Microscope 
for desciiption and illustration of microscopes ) 
Foi most diagnostic work two obiectives are 
sudicient — a lo\i power having a focal length of 
about two-thirds of an inch and a high power 
having a focal length of about one-fifth of an 
inch For a microscopic examination of bacteria 
and the blood a higher magnification is in many 
cases desirable 

Before examining with the microscope most 
specimens require some special preparation As 
these pieparations differ for different specimens, 
they will be described under separate headings 

Urine. Microscopic examination of the urine 
is made for the purpose of determining disease 



CBTBTALB OF CALCIUM PHOSPHATE X 150. 

of the kidney, ureter, bladder, and urethra For 
microscopic examination the specimen should be 
allowed to stand for from eight to twelve hours 
and the sediment taken by means of a pipette 
from the bottom of the fluid; or the urinary 
solids may be precipitated at once by means of 
a machine called the centrifuge A small drop 
of the sedimented urine is placed upon a glass 
slide and covered by a thin piece of glass known 
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as a cover glass. The specimen may then ba 
examined 

Ctystalhne fluhstances — (a) Uric acid occurs 
as whetstone-shaped crystals These lying across 
one another in groups form radiating masses or 
rosettes Crystals soniewliat dumb-bell in shape 
are less common, and after tiie addition of acid 
to urine large platelike crystals of iiiic acid may 
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be found (6) The salts of uiic acid, oi urates, 
may also be seen, usually as a gianular de- 
posit — amoiphous urates In unne which is 
undergoing ammoniacal fermentation ammonium 
urate crystals occur either as clumps oi shoit 
thick needles or as rough spheiical ciystals 
(c) Hippuric acid crystals are rather infre- 
quently found in acid urine [d) Pho&])hates, 
ammonium magnesium oi “triple pbosjiliatt* ’ 
crystals, occur in slightly acid and in alkaline 
urine They are large and are usually described 
as “coffin lid“ in shape In alkaline uiim* the 
phosphates sometimes come down as fine feathery 
crystals Calcium phosphate occurs as cleai, 
slender, needle-shaped crystals Laige coloilcss 
plattdike crystals of basic magnesium pbosjihatc 
and granular deposits of the basic jiliosjibates of 
lime and magnesium mav also be found in alka- 
line urine {e) Calcium oxalate cr\stals o(Cui 
in acid urine They are eleai and di.iniond oi 
envelope shaped Less common aie crystals of a 
somew'hat dumb-bell sliape (/) ('alcuini car- 
bonate IS found in alkaline urine which is under- 
going fermentation It occurs as coarse granules 



EPITHELIAL CELLS 

a, round, b, columnar, c, squamous 


which dissolve with gas formation on the addi- 
tion of acetic acid ig) Less common crystals 
found in urinary sediments are those of biliru- 
bin, hsBmatoidin, leucine, tyrosine, and cystine 
Organic Substances — (a) Epithelial cells, 
mainly from the bladder and vagina, occur in 
normal urine. In inflammatory conditions of 







1 UREA FROM WATER SOLUTION, magnified 25 times 

2 UREA NITRATE, magnified 75 times. 

8 UREA OXALATE, magnified 75 times 


4 UREA SODIUM CHLORIDE, magnified 75 times. 

5 URIC ACID FROM ACID URINE, magnified 25 times. 
6. URIC ACID FROM SNAKE'S EXCREMENT, magnified 
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is referred to the article on Bacteria In ex- 
amining unnaiy sediment for bacteria a small 
amount of tlie sediment is taken up with a plati- 
num loop and smeared on a co\er glass in a 
tliin layer This is allowed to dry To fix the 
specimen, the covit glass is passed through a 
blue flame of sunicient heat to bring the specimen 
|ust to ilie boiling point of water Tlie specimen 
may now be stained by placing upon it a few 
drops of a watery solution of fuchsine, gentian 
violet, or methylene blue Aftei staining it is 
washed in water and may then be examined 
I’oi otliei organisms more larely present in 
urine the readei is referied to special woiks 
upon microscopical urinalysis 

Blood. The main purposes for winch blood is 
examined microscopically aie as follows 
1. To count the red blood cells 

2 To determine the amount of h.rmoglohin in 
the led cells. 

3 To determine the size, shape, etc , of the 
led cells and the piesence of abnormal foims, 
eg, nucleated red blood cells 

4 To determine the number of white cells 

5 To determine the relative proportion of the 
diffeient kinds of white blood cells — “differential 
count of leucocytes ” 

0 For the Plasmodm m malarifc 
7 In siisjiected ty]du)id foi WidaTs reaction 
and other agglutination tests 

8. For bacteiia and othei foreign substance^- 
For desciiption of the normal histology of 
blood the reader is referred to the article on 
Blood 

Counting the Ped Blond Cells — This is best 
accomplished by means of Tlioma’s hapmatoev- 
tometer or blood-counting apparatus This con- 
sists of a jnpette with bulb and graduated 
(apillarv tube "I lie graduation of the tube is 
0 3 and 1, that of the bulb and tube togetliei 100 
By filling the tube to maik 1 w'lth blood and 
tlien the bulb and tulie to niaik 100 witli an 
inert diluting Ibnd sik h as 1101 inal saline, a 
dilution of 1 to 100 is obtained Tlie < oiinting 
slide has in its ceutie a loiiiid chamlwu, 111 th<* 
centre of wliicli is a raided IbU glass suita<(* 
which IS marked off into 400 equal squaie-, each 
of which IS one foui -hundredth of a sipiaie milli- 
meter The surfaie of the maik(*d-off aiea is 
just one-tenth of a inilliiiietei 1 ow»m than the 
surface of the lest of the slide A dinp of the 
diluted blood is placi-d upon the teiitie of the 
Grraduated area find a flat c<uer glass placed 
ovei it As will be seen, the amount of lluid 
over one of the small squaies is one-tenth times 
one four-hundredth or one foiii -thousandth of a 
cubic millimeter The numbei of cells in one 
■aiuare is then counted ''I'his multijilied bv 4000 
and then by the dilution, 100, gives the lesult 
desired, 1 e , the number of red cells in one cubic 
millimeter of blood examined In actual piac- 
tice a large number of sejuares is counted and 
the average taken The w^hite blood cells may 
be counted in the same specimen if desired Ow- 
ing, how^ever, to then smaller number a larger 
number of squares should be counted to avoid 
error For determining the iiclincss of the in- 
dividual corpuscles in lucmoglobin, the shape 
and size of the cells, the relative number of the 
different kinds of white cells, the presence of the 
malaria plasmodium, etc , the preparation of 
fixed and stained specimens is reijuired as fol- 
lows. Blood from a needle prick is taken up on 
the end of a glass slide and this is drawm across 
the surface of a second slide, thus making a 


thin “smear’’ of blood This is dried quickly ir 
the ail, after w^hich it is “fixed” by equal parts 
of alcohol and ethei, the vapor of osmic acid or 
of formalin, or by sulqecting to the action of 
diy heat The specimen is now’ ready for stain- 
ing A combination of eosin and methylene 
blue, and Flnlich’s tiiacid stain, are the most 
satislactoiN Aftci staining the specimen is 
washed ui waiei '^Ibe eo'iiii -methylene blue 
method is the most satisfactoi}’ for general pui- 
poses and stains the malaria iilasmodium Ehr- 
luh's stain is most satisfactoiy for making a 
differential count of the leucocytes 

Persiistent maiked reduction in the number of 
red cells occiiis 111 piiinai> peinicious aincmia 
and in the se\eie secondaiy anicraias due to 
some of tlie infectious diseases It may also be 
due to the action of certain mineial jioisons 
( phosphorus, ai icnic, (‘tc ) , to long-continued 
suppiiratiNc ])iocc‘sses, cancer, malaria, condi- 
tions of malnutrition, etc 

Losfcj in the iKcinoglolijn content of the indi- 
\idiiaJ cells 01 nils (*spc‘cially in that form of 
anaiuia known fis chloiosis ]\rodeiate diminu- 
tion in imnibei of lells nun also occiii In leii- 
cocytliamiia time inav also be lioth a 1 eduction 
in the nunibei of cells and a 1 eduction in li.cnio- 
globni contcuit This loss of haimoglobm on the 
]»ait of the individual cell rs showm in the eosin- 
stainc'd specimen b\ an increase in the clcMr 
c'ential area of the cell 

liic^giilai led (cdls ( poikilocytes) , small red 
cells (microc\ti's) , and laige led cells (megalo- 
evtes) are found in seveie anicmias whether 
])iiniaiy or seiondaiv 

Nucleated i(‘d blood ccdls are found in all 
forms of an.rmia As they represent develop- 



HUMA.N RED BLOOD CORPUBCLEB AND TWO LEOCOCYTEB. 

mental typi*s, their pic'senco mav be construc'cl 
a-, ail attc'mpt on the pait of nature to leplace 
lost cells Very large nucleated red cells 
( inegaloblasts and gigantoblasts ) aic sometimes 
jirescmt 111 severe aiueniias 

Moderate increase in the number of white 
blood cells occurs physiologically during the 
fust fewv days after birth, in the later months 
of ])i egnancy, and after eating Pathological 
incrc^ase m the number of ivliite cells occurs in 
many of the infectious diseases, especially those 
accompanied by exudation or suppuration. It 
is notably absent in typhoid, typhus, tuber- 
culosis, measles, and malaria. Lymphocytosis, 
or increase in the number of lymphocytes, is 
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frequent in the later weeks of typhoid, in 
aniemia, in intestinal diseases of children, and 
in lymphatic leucocythuemia Persistent in- 
01 ease in the number of white blood cells in- 
dependent of other lesions is characteristic of 
leucotytliaomia This increase may be very ^reat, 
and 18 usually irre<»ulai, i.e., the propoi tionate 
numerical relation of the different kinds of w hite 
blood cells is chanjjed In lymphatic leucocy- 
thamiia the greatest increase is in the lympho- 
cytes In myelogenous leucoeytlijcmia the in- 
crease in leucocytes is often enormous, sometimes 
moie than a million per cubic millimeter Ab- 
1101 mal foims of leucocytes also appear 

In patients suileiing from malaria the Plas- 
7 u odium malar ice may be found The forms 
which the organism assumes aie knoun as ter- 
tian, quartan, and jpstivo-autumnal They occur 
yithin the red blood cells rarely 111 the plasma. 

Free pigment is sometimes found in the blood 
This condition is kno\\n as melameniia 

\'arious foioign bodies, such as fat, bacteria, 
animal parasites (Difttoma JKeniatohmm, Ftlarta 
sanguinis honnnis^ and the eggs of the trichina 
and echinococcus), endothelial cells, pus cells, 
tumor cells, etc, aie sometimes found in the 
blood 

Kxaminatioii of the blood in typhoid for the 
so-called Widal reaction should be mentioned 
The blood 01 serum to be examined is mixed 
w itli ten times its amount of a 24 -hour-old broth 
culture of the typhoid bacillus and examined 
under the oil immersion lens A positive re- 
action consists in the rendering motionless of 
the bacilli and their collection into groups If 
a leaetion \Mt]i the one-to-ten dilution occurs, a 
one-tc)-t^^ enty should be tried Positive reaction 
witli the one-to-tu eiity dilution makes the diag- 
nosis of typhoid extremely probable A iiegatnc 
ic'iult lb of less \alue 

IStains may be examined to determine the 
presence or absence of blood, as follows A drop 
(»f normal saline solution to vhich a few scrap- 
ings fiom the stain ha^e been added is e\aporated 
on a glass slide Tins is then covered and a 
drop of glacial acetic acid allowed to run uiidei 
tlie cover The piejiaration is next heated until 
it bubbles More acid is added and the slide 
heated until a brownish color appears The 
specimen is then blo^^ly dried and mounted in 
glycerin If any blood was presemt it is shown 
bv the presence of small rhombic crystals ^^hlch 
result from the conversion of hicinoglobin into 
huimin In cases of suspected lape stains from 
the clothing or smears from the vagina are ex- 
amined for the presence of spermatozoa 

FcBces may be examined by mixing a small 
amount with a drop of normal saline solution on 
a glass slide and covering with a cover glass 
Detritus from incomplete digestion of food forms 
a large part of normal fseces Thus, it is com- 
mon to find in a specimen of fspces vegetable 
cells of various kinds, starch granules, muscle 
fibres from meat, fat globules, coagulated al- 
bumins, etc In addition to these there aie 
usually found mucus and epithelial cells, and 
not infrequently crystals of calcium oxalate, 
calcium phosphate, calcium sulphate, the fatty 
acids, triple phosphates, cholesterin, etc 

Epithelial cells in large numbers ai e frequently 
associated with intestinal catarrh, especially in 
children 

Red blood cells may be found in conditions 
associated with hemorrhage In suspected can- 
cer or ulcer of the stomach or intestines the 


search for evidences of ^'occult hemorrhage” is 
extremely important. 

Pus cells are frequent in catarrhal inflamma- 
tions of the bowels They are more abundant 
when the inflammation is suppurative in char- 
acter. In typhoid fever and other ulcerative 
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conditions bits of an ulcer winch has sloughed or 
groups of epithelium with pus cells attached 
ma.^ be found in the fseces 

A great variety of bacteria are present in 
normal faices Some of these gain entrance with 
the food; others exist noimally in the gastro- 
intestinal canal Among these may be men- 
tioned the Bacillus coh communis^ Proteus 
lulgaris, Leptothrix, and the Bacillus lactis 
aerogenes. Under certain as yet little under- 
stood conditions it appeals that some of these 
mici uorganisms may assume a pathological 
significance. 

The typhoid bacillus occurs in the stools of 
persons suffering from typhoid fevei 

Tubercle bacilli mav be found in the forces 
(Foi method of staining, see Tuherculosis ) 
Occurring with pulmonary lesions and without 
intcstindl symptoms, their source is usually in 
swallowed sputum If, how’ever, symptoms of 
enteiitis are associated wuth tubercle bacilli in 
the stools, theie is certainly a stioiig probability 
that the enteritis is tubercular 

The “comma” bacillus is present in the stools 
of persons suffering from Asiatic cholera. 

The Jmerba coh is found in the fseces in 
amcebic dysentery It is best to examine stools 
for amoeba as soon as possible after their pas- 
sage and on a w^arm stage, as their motilitv i^> 
a valuable aid in their detection Tlie presence 
of hookw'orm and many other intestinal paia- 
sites can only be certainly determined by a 
microscopical examination of the fa*ces 

h^putum IS examined microscopically to deter- 
mine the character of the secretion of the 
respiratory tract It may be examined by smear- 
ing on a cover glass or slide, fixing, and staining 
with dilute aqueous solution of methylene blue 
If there aie little lumps of cheesy matter 
scattered through the sputum, it is w^el'l to select 
one of these from which to make the smear, 
especially if the tubercle bacillus is to be looked 
for. Photographs of typical bacteria as seen 
through the microscope are shown in the article 
Disease, Gebm Theory of. 

Epithelial cells from various parts of the 
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respiratory tract are often present. Their 
origin can frequently be determined by their 
appearance 

Red blood cells occur in the sputum in acute 
bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and in any 
condition associated with hemorrhage into the 
respiratory tract 

ViTiite blood cells are also readily recognized 
in methylene blue stained specimens by theii 
irregular or multiple nuclei and their unstained 
cell bodies. They are found in acute and chronic 
bronchitis, in pneumonia, tuberculosis, abscess, 
and gangrene of the lung, in fact in any in- 
flammatory condition of the respiiatory tract 
characterized by a catarrhal 01 suppurative 
exudation 

Mucus, fat droplets, fibrin, elastic fibres, crys- 
tals of calcium carbonate, triple phosphates, 
cholesterin, the fatty acids, and the so-called 
Charcot-Leyden crystals may be found in 
sputum on microscopical examination. 

A large number of harmless species of bac- 
teria are found in sputum, most of these being 
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derived from the mouth, nose, and uppei respira- 
tory tract Of disease-producing species the 
most important are the tubercle bacillus, the 
bacillus of influenza, the pneumobacillus of 
Friedlander, the pneumococcus, the streptococ- 
cus, and the staphylococcus (For the staining 
qualities and appearance of the tubercle bacillus, 
see article on Tuberculosis ) The bacillus 
of influenza is an extremely minute bacillus 
measuring only about half the length of the 
tubercle bacillus It is apt to occur in clumps 
and docs not stain very readily with methylene 
blue A rather \^eak solution of carbol-fuchsino, 
ho\^e\er. gives good staining of the microor- 
ganism The bacillus of Friedlander is the less 
common of the pneumonic organisms It is 
capsulatcd and decolorizes by Gram’s method of 
staining The more common cause of pneumonia, 
the Pneumococcus or DtpJococcus lanceolatua, is 
also surrounded by a capsule, but is shorter 
than the Friedlilnder bacillus and does not de- 
colorize by Gram’s method. For the appearance 
of certain germs, see Disease, Germ Theory of 

The “ray” fungus, or fungus of actinomycosis 
of the lung, is sometimes demonstrable in the 
sputum, as are also yeasts, molds, and Leptothnx. 

Stomach Contents. Microscopical examina- 
tion of specimens from the stomach is often of 
value in determinini; the condition of that or- 


gan Material is obtained as vomitus or by 
introducing the stomach tube. Incompletely 
digested food may be recognized as muscle fibres, 
fibrous and elastic shreds, fat, starch, and vari- 
ous kinds of A^egetable cells. Epithelial cells 
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from the mouth or oesophagus or from the stom- 
ach itself may be found Red blood cells may 
come fiom the stomach or may have been sMal- 
loi^ed White blood cells are quite commonly 
found The condition of the stomach may some- 
times be determined by the forms of niicroor 
ganism which are found gi owing there Thus, 
a long bacillus which occurs in chains, the so- 
called Boas-Oppler bacillus, is a common habi- 
tant of a stomach free from hydrochloric acid, 
the contents of which are undergoing lactic-acid 
fermentation Ihe Saicinap, on the other hand, 
a species of cocci which hang together in cubes 
of eight, sixteen, thirty-two, etc., occur in ex- 
actly opposite gastric conditions, i.e., w'here 



PUB CELLS 

a, natural condition, b, after the addition of acetic acid. 

hydrochloric acid is present and lactic acid is 
absent Yeasts, molds, and Leptothnx are also 
found 

Exudates. Serous exudates usually show 
little of diagnostic import. After standing or 
after centrifuging the sediment may e^ow some 
epithelial cells, red blood cells, leucocytes, fat 
elobules. cholesterin crystals, etc. Bacteria, if 
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present, are usually in such small numbers as 
to require culture for their recognition. Fairly 
frequently, however, the gonococcus may be 
found in the exudate of gonorrhoeal arthritis, by 
simpl}’^ staining the sediment Less frequently 
the tubercle bacillus may be identified in a 
similar manner 

Purulent exudates when examined under the 
microscope show large numbers of pus cells 
which are mainly polynuclear leucocytes Red 
blood cells and exfoliated epithelium are also 
often present Of bacteria may be mentioned 
tlic tubercle bacillus, the bacillus of anthrax, 
the diphtheria bacillus, the streptococcus, staphy- 
lococcus, gonococcus, and pneumococcus For 
methods of examining for tubercle bacillus, see 
article on Tuberculosis, for streptococcus and 
staphylococcus, see article on Bacteria, for 
pneumococcus, see Pneumonia. 

The diphtheria or Klebs-Loffler bacillus may 
be found in sputum For examination it is 
usually, however, obtained directly from the sus- 
pected membrane See Diphtheria. 

Leptothrix and Oidium albicans are organisms 
sometimes found in exudates associated with 
diseases of the mouth and pharynx. The former 
IB not infrequently the apparent cause of very 
obstinate pharyngitis, w'hile the latter is found 
in connection with the disease known as thrush. 

Tissues and Organs. Tlie examination of 
pieces of tissue or of organs for the purpose of 
determining the nature of the disease affecting 
them IS often of great importance 

Some tissues mav be examined in the fresh 
state by simply teasing apart in such an inert 
fluid as normal saline solution ( % per cent 
aqueous solution of sodium chloride) The satis- 
factory examination of most tissues requires, 
however, a more or less elaborate preliminary 
prepaiation This consists in (1) fixing, (2) 
hardening, (3) embedding, (4) section cutting, 
(5) staining, and (G) mounting 

1 Fixing — This consists in placing the tissue, 
as soon as possible after its removal, in a solu- 
tion which will kill the tissue elements rapidly, 
so that tliey retain the same form and structure 
that they had during life. Of the most com- 
monl}’^ used fixing agents may be mentioned 
alcohol, formalin, in aqueous solutions of from 
2^/2 to 10 per cent, and Muller’s fluid (potas- 
sium dichromate, 2 5 grams, sodium sulphate, 
1 gram, water, 100 cubic centimeters) 

2 Hardening and Preserving — After fixing, 
tissues are thoroughly washed in running water 
and then hardened in graded alcohols, i.e , first 
in 50 per cent, then in 60 per cent, then in 80 per 
cent For permanent preservation they are 
usually left in 80 per cent alcohol 

3 Emhcddmq — This is for the purpose of 
impregnating the tissues with some substance 
which will hold them together during the subse- 
quent manipulations The now most commonly 
employed embedding mass is celloidin, although 
for special purposes paraffin is used 

4 Section Cutting — This is now' accom- 
plished by means of an instrument known as a 
microtome. While many of these instruments 
are quite complicated, the purpose of them all 
is to carry a knife through the specimen in such 
a way that sections of any desired thickness may 
be obtained. 

5 Staining — Sections may be stained in a 
great variety of ways. For general purposes 
what is known as double staining gives satis- 
factory pictures. This is accomplished by stain- 


ing the specimen first in a watery solution of 
hsemotoxylin and then in an alcoholic solution 
of eosin. The specimens are next placed in oil 
of origanum, which removes the alcohol and ren- 
ders the sections more transparent ( ^'clearing” ) . 

6. Mounting — From the oil the section is 
transferred to a glass slide, the excess of oil re- 
moved by blotting with filter paper, a drop of 
Canada balsam placed on the specimen, and the 
whole covered by means of a cover glass. This 
makes a permanent mount. 

For other methods of staining and mounting 
the reader is referred to special textbooks on 
histology and histological technique. 
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1903) ; A. B. Lee, The MicrotomisVs Vade 
Mecum (7th ed . Philadelphia, 1913); J. J. 
Cammidge, The FoBces of Children and Adults 
(New York, 1914) ; Dalafield and Prudden, 
Pathological Anatomy and Histology ( 10th ed , 
ib , 1914); Charles Hill, A Manual of Normal 
Histology and Organography (Philadelphia, 
1914) ; A Pappenheim, Clinical Examination of 
the Blood (New York, 1914) , Adolf Stbhr, 
Lehrbuch der Histologic (16th ed , Jena, 1915). 

MFCROSOME (from Gk goepos, mikros, 
small adafLay sOma, body). A name given to 
minute granules which occur in protoplasm 

MI'CBOSPOBAN^aiUM (Neo-Lat, from 
Gk. fiiKpdty mikroSy small + o’7r6pos, sporoSy seed 
-f- dyyelovy angeion, vessel, from dyyoiy angos, 
jai) When spores become differentiated in size 
( heterospory, q v ) the two kinds are produced 
by different sporangia, and the sporangium 
producing microspores is the microsporangium 
In heterosporous Pteridophytes the microspo- 
rangia and megasporangia do not differ in ap- 
pearance, but differ in the number and size of 
the spores produced. Among the seed plants, 
however, the microsporangia are the so-called 
pollen sacs borne by the stamens. See Heteb- 
osPORY; Sporangium 

MPCROSFOBE (from Gk. gorp6s, mikroSy 
small + anoposy sporos, seed). In certain Pteri- 
dopliytes and in all seed plants two kinds of 
spores are produced, w'hich differ in size, the 
smaller being the microspores In germination 
a microspore produces a male plant, wdiicli is so 
small that it does not escape from tlie spore 
In the flow'ering plants this male gametophyte 
usually consists of tlirce cells or nuclei, and in 
this same group the microspores have long been 
called pollen grains See Alternation of 
Generations, Heterospory, Spore. 

MI'CROSFO^OFHYLL (from Gk. /utKpos, 
mikroSy small awSpoSy sporos, seed -f- 0vXXo»', 
phyllon, leaf). In those plants which produce 
megasporangia and microsporangia (q.v.) the 
sporangia are borne upon foliar structures called 
sporophylls The sporophylls bearing the mi- 
crosporangia are microsporophylls, which in the 
flowering plants have long been knowm as 
stamens See Hetfrospory ; Sporophyll 

MI'CROTABIM^TER (from Gk. fiiKp6s, mi- 
kros, small 4- rdo’cs, tasiSy extension -f- fUrpop, 
metrony measure). An instrument invented by 
Thomas A. Edison in 1877 for the purpose of 
measuring very minute variations of tempera- 
ture or moisture. The action of the apparatus 
depends on the effect which the pressure of an 
expanding rod has upon the electrical resistance 
of a piece of carbon placed in the circuit of a 
galvanic battery. A rod of vulcanite is used as 
the expanding element when it is desired to em- 
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ploy the instrument to ascertain slight varia- 
tions in the heat radiation from any object, as 
the sun or a gas or electric light. This rod 
is adjusted in a strong frame kept at an equable 
tempeiaturc, so that no expansions or contrac- 
tions shall exert any influence except those 
which take place in the vulcanite rod itself. In 
the chamber which receives one end of this rod 
or plate there is placed under a follower or 
slide a piece of carbon, which becomes com- 
])rcssed with great force upon the expansion of 
the vulcanite rod. If radiant heat is to be 
measured, a large funnel is placed in front of 
tlic apparatus to gather the rays and throw 
them upon the rod or plate. When the rays in- 
crease in intensity the rod expands, compresses 
the button, and changes its resistance, the 
vaiiation of which is indicated by a gal- 
vanometer The instrument was used to ascer- 
tain the variations in the radiation from the 
bun during the solar eclipse of July 28, 1878 
It may also be used to note the variations tak- 
ing place on a day when clouds are passing 
across the sun’s disk, or when the transmission 
of its rays is affected by increase or decrease of 
moisture It may be used as a delicate hy- 
grometer by substituting in place of the vul- 
canite rod a body containing gelatin, which ex- 
pands under the influence of moisture The 
chief disadvantage possessed by this instrument 
is that the carbon does not regain its original 
resistance after the pressure is remo\ed Mod- 
ern microradiometers and bolometers are, in 
addition, far more 8ensiti\e and are usually em- 
ployed for the measurement of radiation 

MFCEOTOME. See Microscope, and Plate 
of Microscope 

MICTLAN. SeeMiiLA 

MI'DAS (Lat., from Gk. Midas) A common 
name of the more ancient Phrygian kings, of 
■whom Midas, the son of Gordius (see Gordian 
Knot) and Cybele, is the most famous. Ac- 
cording to one legend he captured Silenus by 
mixing wine with the water of the fountain at 
which the god drank, and seemed foi himself 
tlie wisdom of the god Herodotus tells this 
story as Macedonian, but later winters trans- 
ferred it to Phrygia Another version told by 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, xi, 85-14'5, and Hyginus, 
Fabvlas, 91, relates that he restored Silenus to 
Dionysus, and, when asked by the god to name 
his rew^aid, prayed that wdiatever he touched 
might become gold, from w Inch great incon- 
venience ensued, since even food and drink set 
before him were changed to gold, so that he was 
glad to get himself relieved from the burden by 
washing, at the command of the god, in the 
Pactolus, the sands of which became thenceforth 
roductive of gold Another legend represents 
im as having offended Apollo by assigning the 
prize in the musical contest to Marsyas, or in 
later versions to Pan, and as having therefore 
been endowed by Apollo with a pair of ass’s 
ears These, concealed under his Phrygian cap, 
were known only to his barber, w^ho dared tell 
no man, but, unable to contain his secret, whis- 
peied it into a hole in the eartli, whicli lie then 
covered up. His precaution, howe\er, was vain, 
for the reeds which sprang up at this spot, as 
they rustled in the wind, proclaimed the news 
to the world Some regard this Midas as an 
ancient Phrygian nature god, probably con- 
ceived, like Silenus and other similar fructifying 
deities, in animal form, but transformed by 
Greek story-tellers The story of the ass’s ears 


is a common folk tale Consult J. G Frazer. 
The Golden Bough, part li (London, 1907), and 
the article “Midas” in Friedrich Lubker, Beal- 
lexiJcon des Klasstschen Altertums (8th ed., 
Leipzig. 1914). 

MI^AS. The name of a genus of mar mo 
sets, now sujierseded by other names on the basis 
of priority, but sometimes the special name of 
the marakina {Midas, or Lcontooehus, rosaJia) 
See Marmoset. Plate of Monkeys, American 

MIDDELBUBG, mid^cl-bvirK. The capital 
of the Province of Zealand, Nethei lands, situated 
on the island of ^Valcheren, 4 miles north- 
northeast of Flushing (Map Nethei lands, B 3) 
It is connected wuth the sea by a canal 5 miles 
long, which admits ships of heavy burden The 
city IS surrounded by a broad canal and has 
handsome houses, ornamented with gardens, the 
canals and streets are shaded with trees The 
towm house, built in the sixteenth century, lias 
a beautiful tow’er and is decorated with 25 
colossal statues of counts and countesses of 
Holland It contains a museum with old Dutch 
portraits At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century an abbey w'as founded here, which was 
later enriched by William 11, Count of Holland 
and Zealand The buildings aie now occupied 
as the meeting place of the j)iovin(ial states, 
and contain tapestries rejiresenting battles in 
the Spanish m\asion, and biblical scones The 
new church contains a monument to William II 
of Holland. The town possesses a dry dock, 
corn exchange, provincial library, a Gymnasium 
a high school, and a normal school, and is the 
seat of several leaiiied societies, with iinpoitant 
collections of antiquities and obieets of local 
interest The city's commerce was formerly 
'lery large It has some inland trade in gram, 
potatoes, and madder, and manufactures of cot- 
ton goods Pop, 1903, 19,002, 1910, 19,5(>0 
Middelbiirg was a Hanse towm in tlie ^Iiddh* 
Ages, liavmg received its cliarter in 1225 In 
1574, during the wai for indeiiendence, it w’a^^ 
cajitured by the Dutch from tlie Spaniards after 
a siege of two jears It suffered lieavily duiing 
tlie wars betw’cen England and Fiance in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century It was 
formerly the capital of the province 

MIDDELBUBG, Paul of See Paul oi* 
jMiddelburg 

MIDDELSCHULTE, mid^el-shurte, Wilhelm 
(18()3- ) All Aineiicaii organist and eoni- 

])oser, born at Doitnmnd, estphalia, Germany 
lie was educated at the Royal Academy of 
Ghurch Music in Berlin under IJaupt, Loeschorn, 
and Julius Alsleben He served as oriranist of 
St Lucas’s Church, Berlin (1888-91), then 
settled in Chicago, where he was organist of the 
cathedral of tlie Holy Name (1891-95) and of 
St James's (Roman Catholic) Church after 
1899. After 1894 he was organist for the 
Tliomas Orcliestia, and in 1899 he added to his 
other duties those of director and professor of 
organ and musical theory at the Wisconsin Con- 
scivatory of Music, Milwaukee He comjiosed 
J'assacagha in D Minor, Toccata, and a concerto, 
a fugue, and a fantasie on themes by Bach 

MIDDENDOBFF, mid'en-dorf, Alexander 
Theodor von (1815-94) A Russian traveler 
and naturalist He w^as born in St Petersburg 
and studied medicine in Germany With Baer, 
111 1840, he went on an ornithological expedition 
into Lapland, and m 1844-45 made an important 
trip in northeast Siberia. He again journeyed 
m Siberia in 1869, accompanied by the Grand 
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Duke Madimir, and he also made journeys to 
Asiatic Turkey and many of the islands off the 
coast of Africa His journeys were detailed in 
government reports and in his book, Reise tn 
den aussersten norden und osten iitbtnenn 
(1848-75) He was a member of the St Peters- 
burg Academy (zoological section) and for som: 
time its secretary, founder of the Uusbian Geo- 
graphical Society, and in 1840 gold medalist of 
the Ijondon Geographical Society 

MIDDLE AGES. The designation applied to 
the historical period bet^^een the times of clas- 
sical antiquity and modern times. Tlie be- 
ginning and close of this period aie not well 
agreed upon It is usual, howevei, to regard the 
Middle Ages as beginning witli the overthrow’ 
of the Western Roman Empire by the baibarians 
in the fifth century and ending at the close of 
the fifteenth centuiy 01 the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuiy Some scholars prefer to re- 
gard the Renaissance ( q v ) as the beginning of 
modern history Ry some, who prefer to use 
precise landmaiks, the 3Iiddle Ages aie made 
to extend fiom the deposition of the Roman 
Emperor by Odoacer in 470 to the fall of the 
Byzantine or Greek Empire in ]45,‘l, when Con- 
stantinople was taken bv the Turks Otheis 
again make the Middle Ages terminate w'lth the 
discovery of America in 1402 "I he term Daik 
Ages formeily was fre<|uentlv used to covei the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, the designa- 
tion being applied by some to the jieriod from 
the fifth to the elesenth centuiy and bv others 
made to embrace all hut the last tw’O centuries 
of the Middh* Ages 

In 395 A I) the Emperor Tlieodosius died, leav- 
ing two sons, one to rule in the West, the other 
at Constantinople But in theory theie was a 
single Roman Enipiie, embracing piacticallv the 
whole Christian world, extending fiom the At- 
lantic to the Euphrates, from the Rhine and the 
Danube to the great Sahar.i, with a single go^- 
ernment and the same system of laws Chiisti- 
anity w’as the recognized state religion The 
Roman civilization was in manv respects uni- 
form thioughoiit the Enijiiie, a great netw’oik 
of roads bound all the parts togethei In the 
fifth century the Germanic barbarians oveiran 
the Western Empire and settled as conquerors 
in \ariou8 paits Thus the three most im- 
portant factois which were to influence the 
civilization of western Euiope during the earlv 
Middle Ages w'ere the Roman, the Christian, and 
the German The Roman cnilization had ab- 
sorbed much of Greek art, Greek literature, 
Greek philosophy, and Gieek science It had 
developed to a marvelous degree a system of 
administiation and law It had so completely 
assimilated the various races in the Western 
Empire that they weie proud to be called 
Romans. The Christian Church had brought in 
high ideals and had taught new duties But at 
the same time it exalted asceticism, and had a 
tendency to oppose everything pagan which con- 
flicted with the teachings of the Church Much 
of the classical literature and art was under the 
ban of the Church, because these were intimately 
associated wuth the pagan religions Consecjueiitly 
the Church diminished the inheritance w’hich the 
Middle Ages w’ould otherwise have received On 
the other hand, the Church adopted the magnifi- 
cent Roman system of administration and thus be- 
came a great centralizing governmental f irce The 
German barbarians contributed to the mediajval 
civilization certain ideas of freedom and of the im- 


portance of the individual, as shown in their 
public assemblies, but the most important con- 
tribution was the Germans themselves, a strong 
race, capable of rapid advance, and always ready 
to assimilate itself to surrounding conditions 
Furthermore, those wdio settled in the Empire 
W’ere relatively few 111 number, and consequently 
W’ere profoundly influenced by the more numer- 
ous population among which they dwelt. 

The fifth and sixth ceii tunes were marked by 
the migrations of the German nations One 
tube after another broke through the Roman 
frontier and carved out a territoiy for itself 
By COO almost the whole of the former Western 
Empire was in the power of the Germans Dur- 
ing the seventli and eighth centuries the Ro- 
manic population and the barbarians were going 
thiough a proceias of fusion By 800 }ihe two 
formed piactically a homogeneous society of a 
composite nature The civilization W’as far 
higlier than that of the eaily Germans, fai 
low'cr than tliat of the Romans During this 
peijod the Church w'ds conveiting and bringing 
under its authoiity the various peoples of the 
Xoith and West ^See Feaxks ) Its monks 
weie missionaiies of cultuie and also political 
agents of great importance in binding the 
separate nations to Rome Fiom 800 there was 
airam a Roman Empire in the West (See 
CiiARTAS THE Crlat ) Altliougli the Carolin- 
gian Empire soon disintegrated, its brief exist- 
ence had been of great importance as a prece- 
dent and had had a lasting effect upon the 
lelations between the Geimans and the Roman 
(’atholic church In tlie states wdiich arose with 
the disruption of tlie Fiankish realm the absence 
of a strong eential goveinnieiit threw’ each dis- 
tiict upon its own resouices Local rulers 
aiose, defended tlieir ten it ones against in- 
\adeis, and maintained a semblance of order 
Ihese leaders w’ere sometimes bishops or abbots, 
sometimes lav nobles The pow'er fell into their 
bands (See Feui)\lism ) The Church was the 
only bond of union and the only restraining 
foite 111 the disturbed conditions of the times 
It became a mightv engine of government, wliose 
interests were by no means lestricted to re- 
ligious matters Fiom this lime until the close 
of the thirteenth century the Church W’as the 
most important factor 111 mediaeval history Its 
authoiity, w’ealth, and influence increased con- 
stantly Tits membeis weie prominent in every 
sphere of activity 

In the latter half of the tenth century Otho 
the Great ( ci v ) more closely connected the 
fortunes of Germany and Italy by restoring the 
Empire of Charles the Great His action was 
to result in weakness and disunion for both 
countries, but for three centuries the German 
nioiuirch w’as apparentlj»^ the leading power in 
western Europe During this period the Nor- 
mans ( q V ) conquered England, southern Italy, 
and Sicily, and strong monarchies began to de- 
velop in England, France, and Spain Ever 
since the early part of the eighth century Chris- 
tendom had been waging a fierce w’arfare against 
the Mohammedan pow’cr in the West At the 
close of the eleventh century began a great on- 
slaught of western Europe upon the Moham- 
iiu*dan pow’er in the East, know’n as the Cru- 
sades (see Crusade). The broadening of the 
horizon, the resultant skepticism, and the enrich- 
ment of Europe, which resulted from the Cru- 
sades, caused the prosrress in manv lines to be 
more rapid The twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
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ries were periods of great intellectual activity, 
marked by the foundation of universitieB, the 
prevalence of heresy, the development of ver- 
nacular literatures, the rise of cities, and the 
growth of national feeling The following cen- 
turies are generally designated the period of the 
Renaissance (q.v.). 

It IS difficult to describe the Middle Ages as a 
whole, because there was a constant evolution 
for over 1000 years. The characteristics which 
contrast most sharply with those of the classical 
world are these : in the Middle Ages the civiliza- 
tion as a whole was much ruder and mixed with 
barbaric elements; the individual was of greater 
importance than the state, men were dominated 
by a militant, vital religion. If contrasted with 
the modern period which followed, the Middle 
Ages were a period when the human intellect was 
restricted by a deference to the authority of tra- 
dition in every phase of life, a deference 
which was wholly at variance with a critical 
and skeptical attitude of thought Again, 
the physical world, the world of investiga- 
tion, the world of action, were very limited 
for the mediaeval man. The discoveries at the 
close of the fifteenth century which disclosed 
new continents were coincident with the de- 
velopment of the printing press, the revolution 
in warfare due to the introduction of gun- 
powder, and the discoveries in the various 
sciences which opened new worlds of thought and 
activity The important artistic activity of the 
Middle Ages falls into three distinct epochs, 
the Early Christian (see Christian Art), 
Romanesque, and Gothic, under which titles the 
art of the period is treated 

Bibliography. W. Assmann, Oeachichte des 
Mtttelalters (3 vols , Brunswick, 1875-1906); 
Paul Lacroix, The Arts in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1880); id. Science and Literature in 
the Middle Ages (ib , 1880) ; Poole, Illustrations 
of the History of Medueval Thought (ib., 1884) ; 
J A A J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, translated by L. T Smith 
(New York, 1891) ; Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and 
her Invaders (8 vols, Oxford, 1892-1900), C 
W C Oman, European History, J^I6-918 (Lon- 
don, 1893) ; Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoire 
g^nArale, vols i, ii (Pans, 1893-94), containing 
bibliographies; Ferdinand Gregorovius, History 
of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages ( 8 vols , 
London, 1894-1900) ; G. H Putnam, Books and 
their Makers m the Middle Ages (2 vols. New 
York, 1896) ; T. F. Tout, The Empire and the 
Papacy, 9 18-121 S (London, 1898) ; Henry 
Hallam, View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages (rev. ed., 3 vols.. New York, 1899) ; 
T. C. Allbutt, Science and Medieval Thought 
(ib., 1901); H. H. Milman, History of Latin 
Christianity (8 vols, ib., 1903); J. A. G. von 
Pflugk-Hartung, Early Middle Ages (London, 
1906) ; Charles Seignobas, History of Medueval 
and Modem Civilization to End of Seventeenth 
Century (New York, 1907) ; J de W Addison, 
'irts and Grafts in the Middle Ages (Boston, 

1908) ; William Stubbs, Germany in the Later 
Middle Ages (New York, 1908) ; E. C. Lodge, 
End of the Middle Age, 1273-U53 (ib, 1909) ; 
A. C. Flick, Rise of the Mediceval Church (ib., 

1909) ; W. E. H. Ledxy, History of European 
Morals (new ed, 2 vols, ib., 1910); H O. 
Taylor, Mediceval Mind (2 vols., ib, 1911); 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (new ed., ib., 1911) ; 
Cambridge Mediceval History (vols. i, ii, ib., 
1911-13) ; Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire, edited by J B Bury (7 
vols., London, 1912) ; L. F. Salzmann, Mediceval 
Byways (Boston, 1913) ; E M. Tappan, In 
Feudal Times: Social Life in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1913), James J Walsh, Makers of 
Modem Medicine (New York, 1914); id. The 
Popes and Science (ib, 1914); id.. The Thir- 
teenth Greatest of Centuries (ib., 1914), id. 
The Century of Columbus (ib, 1914) See ar- 
ticles on the various nations and the separate 
biographies of rulers and important men 

MIIFDLEBOBO. A town, including several 
villages, in Plymouth Co , Mass , 35 miles 
by rail south by east of Boston, on the Ne- 
masket River and on four branches of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
(Map: Massachusetts, F 5). It has a public 
library, is an attractive summer resort, and is 
noted as an industrial centre Its manufactur- 
ing interests are represented by several large 
shoe factories, woolen mill, paper-box factory, 
saw and planing mills, and varnish factories 
The town receives the income of about $500,000, 
bequeathed to it by Thomas S Peirce, a for- 
mer citizen. The government is administiTed 
by town meetings Middleboro owns its gas 
and electric-light plants Pop , 1900, 6885 ; 

1910, 8214, 1914 (U. S est ), 8778 Settled 
about 1662 on the site of an old Indian village, 
Nemasket, Middleboro was incorporated in 
1669. Consult Barber, Historical Collections of 
Massachusetts (Worcester, 1840), and Thomas 
Weston, History of the Town of Middleboro 
(Boston, 1906) 

MIDa>LEBUBY. A village and the county 
seat of Addison Co , Vt , 34 miles north by w^t^t 
of Rutland, on the Rutland Railroad (Map* 
Vermont, B 4) The village is situated in the 
Otter Creek valley, near the Green Mountains, 
in a region of picturesque scenery It is the 
seat of Middlebury College ( q v ) , and has the 
Sheldon Art Museum and Library, a public 
library, and a fine courthouse and opera house, 
also attractive fair grounds The industries are 
represented by agricultural interests and by 
several marble quarries, marble mills, limekilns, 
and flour, saw, door, sash, and pulp mills The 
village possesses valuable water power lender 
a revised charter of 1877 Middlebury village is 
governed by a board of trustees, chosen an- 
nually, who elect subordinate administrative 
officers Pop. (village), 1900, 1897, 1910, 1866 
Middlebury was founded in 1773, but, owing to 
threatened attacks from the English and the 
Indians, was almost completely deserted during 
the Revolutionary War. In 1813 it was incor- 
porated as the borough, and in 1832 as the 
village of Middlebury. Consult Swift, History 
of the Town of Middlebury (Middlebury, 1859). 

MIDDLEBUBY COLLEGE. An institution 
for higher learning, founded at Middlebury, Vt , 
in 1800, and which is under no denominational 
control. The trustees are elected for life and 
are not restricted in the choice of their suc- 
cessors The departments of instruction include 
French, German, economics, history, political 
science, pedagogy, philosophy, physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, geology, home econo- 
mics, drawing and surveying The attendance 
in all departments in 1914-15 was 340, with 31 
instructors The original campus of the col- 
lege, which was presented to the corporation by 
Col. Seth Storrs in 1810, was increased in 1908 
by a gift from Col. Joseph Battell of 35 acres 
adjoining. This is used as a site for buildings 
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for women. In 1912 a further gift of 79 acres 
was received for the Porter Athletic Field. 
There are 13 buildings on the campus, of which 
the most important are Painter Hall (1815), 
Starr Hall (1861), the chapel (1836), Egbert 
Starr Library (1900), Warner Science Hall 
(1901), Hamlin Commons (1882), McCullough 
Gymnasium ( 1912) , Music Hall ( 1913) , and the 
Chemistry Building (1913) The State of Ver- 
mont m 1908 established a department of peda- 
gogy for the training of high-school teachers, 
which department is sustained by an annual 
appropriation Middlebury College was on the 
first list of accepted institutions of the Carnegie 
Foundation and has received a grant from the 
General Education Board In 1915 the Mead 
Memorial Chapel was presented by John A. 
Mead, former Governor of the State The col- 
lege has been coeducational since 1883, but in 
1902 a charter was granted by the Legislature 
authorizing the establishment by the corpora- 
tion of a separate college for women. The 
grounds and buildings of the college are valued 
at $430,000 and the entire property at $1,070,- 
000 The library contains about 45,000 volumes. 
The president in 1915 was John M Thomas, 
DD, LLD 

MIDDLE C. In music, the note c^, which is 
on the first leger line below the treble staff. 



The C clef always represents the note termed 
middle C, and the lines and spaces above or 
below are designated accordingly See Musical 
Notation, The Clefs 

MIDDLE EAE, Inflammation of. See 
Otitis Media 

MIDDLE ENGLISH. See English Lan- 
guage, English Litebatube. 

MIDDLE KINGDOM. A native name of 
China, believed by its inhabitants to be the 
middle point of the earth 

MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILING. See 
Sailings 

MID^DLEMAECH. A novel by George Eliot 
(1872) *lt appeared serially in Blackivood^s 
Magazine in 1871. The author considered this 
story of a provincial town her greatest work 
It consists of two stories, that of the Vincy 
familv and that of Dorothea Brooke, who is the 
chief character 

MID^DLESBOKO. A city in Bell Co., Ky., 
64 miles north by east of Knoxville, Tenn , and 
on the Louisville and Nashville and the Southern 
railroads (Map* Kentucky, G 6). It has con- 
siderable reputation as a summer resort, and 
contains a Carnegie library, the W. K Evans 
Hospital, and commodious city hall and court- 
house buildings The chief industrial establish- 
ments include ironworks, coal mines, and a 
brewerv Pop, 1900, 4162; 1910, 7305. 

MIDDLESBROUGH, midM’lz-b’ruh. A man- 
ufacturing towm, port, and parliamentary and 
county borough in the North Riding of York- 
shire, England, near the mouth of the Tees, 48 
miles north of York (Map* England, E 2). It 
is the centre of the Cleveland iron district, one 
of the largest in the world. The town is well 
built, with handsome specimens of architecture, 
including the town hall with library, a memorial 
museum, and a Roman Catholic cathedral. In 
the Royal Exchange, a fine building, the weekly 
iron market is held on Tuesdays, attended by 
persons connected with the iron trade from all 


parts of the Kingdom, as well as foreigners. 
It is the headquarters of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. Albert Park, containing 72 acres, is 
tastefully laid out. The town owns its water, 
gas, abattoirs, markets, and cemeteries, and 
maintains baths, washhouses, and free libraries. 
Middlesbrough was founded in 1830. The open- 
ing of the docks in 1842 gave it additional im- 
portance. From the year 1852, when iron ore 
was discovered in the Eston Hills, the town in- 
creased rapidly and has acquired an important 
position as an iron-manufacturing centre, turn- 
ing out over 2,500,000 tons per year of pig iron 
alone, and having smelting furnaces on an ex- 
tensive scale, iron foundries, manufactures of 
rails, locomotive engines, tubes, boilers, wire, 
chemicals, salt, oil, and pottery. Shipbuilding 
is extensively carried on There are spacious 
docks, and a breakwater nearly 2% miles long. 
The harbor accommodates vessels with a draft 
of 32 feet The tonnage entered and cleared, 
excluding coastwise vessels, was 3,225,000 in 
1911 Middlesbrough was incorporated in 1853. 
Pop, 1901, 91,302, 1911, 104,767 Consult H. 
G Reid, Middlesbrough and its Jubilee (Middles- 
brough, 1881). 

MIDDLESEX. The metropolitan county in 
the southeastern part of England, bounded north 
by Hertfordshire and south by Surrey (Map: 
England, F 5) Next to Rutland it is the 
smallest of the English counties, with an area of 
283 square miles, 50 squaie miles of which com- 
prises a part of metropolitan London It is 
generally flat, being watered by the Thames, 
Colne, Lea, and Brent Outside of London the 
land IS chiefly devoted to grass and hay farms 
and to market gardens, the produce of which is 
sent to supply the metropolis. Capital, Brent- 
ford Pop, 1901 (excluding the metropolitan 
area), 798,738, 1911, 1,1*26,465 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. One of the four great 
guilds oi societies of barristers in England, 
known as Inns of Court The Inns of the 
Middle Temple are so called from the group of 
ancient buildings in London occupied by them, 
which were the seat of the Knights Templars 
and passed into the hands of the lawyers after 
the dissolution of that famous order of chivalry. 
They are grouped with the buildings of the 
three other Inns near the Law Courts. See 
Inns of Coubt 

MIIXDLETON. A municipal borough and 
market town in Lancashire, England, m the 
valley of the Irk, 6 miles north of Manchester 
(Map England, D 3) Its chief industries are 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, soap, chemicals, 
and machinery. Much coal is mined near by 
It has a fifteenth-century church, a grammar 
school dating from 1572, a fine town hall, and a 
technical school The municipality owns gas 
wrorks, electric-lighting plant, markets, and 
public baths, and maintains free library, paiic, 
recreation grounds, and a sewage farm. Pop., 
1901, 25,180. 1911, 27,980 

MIDDLETON, Abthub (1681-1737). An 
American colonist, born in South Carolina. He 
w*as educated in England After his return to 
Ins native Colony he was elected a member of the 
Commons House, was appointed naval officer for 
the Colony (1711), member of the Provincial 
Council (1711-17), and afterward Speaker of 
the Commons In 1719 he was president of the 
convention which took the government of the 
Colony away from the Lords and placed it 
directly under the crown. Later he became 
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president of His Majesty’s Council, and as such 
was acting Governor from 1725 until the arrival 
of the first regularly appointed royal Governor 
in 1731 Middleton was an uncompromising 
supporter of the roval authority 
MIDDLETON, Artuub (1742-87). A signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, grandson of 
Arthur Middleton (1681-1737) lie was horn in 
ibouth Carolina In 1754 he went \Mth an uncle 
to England, where he was educated at Harrow, 
Westminster School, and St John’s College, 
(.’ambridge He returned to South Carolina in 
1763, settled at Middleton Place, on Ashley 
River, became a justice of the peace, and fiom 
1765 to 1706 seived in the Commons for St. 
Helena He then again went abroad and spent 
three years in England and southern Euiope 
On his return in 1772 he was again elected to 
the Commons, and in 1774 became a member of 
the I'lpper House of the Provincial Congress 
He was one of the ablest and boldest opponents 
of the royal authority, and eaily in 1775 became 
a meinbei of the S(*cret Ser\ice (Committee and 
in .June of the sann* veai of tiie C’ouncil of 
Safety. Early in 1776 lie helped frame a con- 
stitution foi the Stat(‘, and later in the same 
year he was sent as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress and signed the Dcndaiation of Indc^- 
penclence In 1778 lie was elected a member of 
the State Legislatiiie and w’as also chosen (Gover- 
nor and commander in chief of South Carolina, 
but refused to serve Me assisted in tin* defense 
of Charleston, and upon the captuie of that 
place was imprisoned in St Augustine and latei 
in the prison ship Josrif IJeiiig exchanged in 
July, 1781, he W’as again elected to the (Conti- 
nental Congress, whoie ho soived until peace 
was declared Latei he hecaim* ,1 member of 
the State Senate and a liuatee of Charleston 
College Middleton was a man of iniicli energy 
and judgment, an able debater, and a forceful 
writei Under the pseudonym ot “Andiew 
Marvel” he wiote a iiumbc^r of effective political 
essays, he also left stenograjihic rejioits of 
iiianv of the debates in which he yiarticijiated 
MIDDLETON, C’onyers (1683-1750) A 
divine of the Church of England He w'as born 
Dec 27, 168.3, at York 01 Richmond 111 York- 
shire He studied at C’aiiibridge, w^heie he took 
the degree of B A in 1702, was ele<*ted a fellow 
in 1700, and sliortly after married a ladv of 
fortune The view’s he exynessed and defended 
were generally such as to diaw down upon him 
the imputation of being an ‘ infidel in disguise,” 
though some of them — such as that the Jew’s 
borrowed some of their customs fiom Egvpt, 
that the primitive wTiters in vindicating Scrip- 
ture found it necessary sometimes to lecur to 
allegory, and that the eaily stones of (Genesis 
are not literal history — are now commonly held 
Middleton died at Hildershaiii in Cambridge- 
shire, .July 28, 1750 His controversial wiitings 
are acute, but marred by bitterness His princi- 
pal writings are A Letter from Home, Showing 
an Exact Conformity between Popery and Pagan- 
ism ; or the Religion of the Present Romans 
Derived from that of their Heathen Ancestors 
(1729), w’hich provoked the most violent in- 
dignation among Roman Catholics, and The 
History of the Life of M Tulhus Cicero ( 2 vols , 
1741) All hiB pamphlets, treatises, etc, were 
collected and published under the title of Mis- 
cellaneous Works (4 vols., London, 1752) Con- 
sult Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1876) 


MIDDLETON, Sib Freueri(*k Dobson ( 1825- 
98). A British soldier. He was born in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and, graduating at the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst in 1842, saw 
active service in New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Burma, and India In the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-58) he was decorated with the Victoria 
(Yoss for gallant conduct In 1868 he accom- 
panied his regiment to Canada, but returiu»d 
to England in 1870 In 1884 he returned to 
Canada as eonimandei in chief of (’anadian 
militia, and in 1885 he energetically suppiessed 
the Riel rebellion in the Northwest, foi wdiicli 
lie received fioin the Canadian Pailiarneiit a 
grant of .$20,000 and the honor of knighthood 
fiom the (Jueen In 1890 he returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1896 w’as appointed keeper of the 
crown jewels 

MIDDLETON, George (1880- ). An 

Anieiuan jilayw light, born at Pateison, N .1 
He graduated from Columbia l^niversity in 
1002 In 1911 he married Kola La Kollette, an 
actress and wiitei, the daughter of Uoheit M 
La Kollette (qv) and a \ear later became 
literaiy editoi of Lu Pollc1tv\ W cvlly His 
jilavs, seieial being dianiatiz(‘d noxels, intlude 
The Carnhci (1002) with Paul Kestei The 
IKi/r’s Strategy (1905) Tht Siniiei (1907), 
The IJoitsr of a Thousand Candhs (1908), 
Rosalind at Red Cati (1910) The /Juang 

(1011) The PrfHhgal diidge (191.3) Tie juil)- 
lished Embeds (1911), Ttaditum (191.1), and 
Posses<twii (191)), all three volumes containing 
<nie-act J)la,^s, and \ on adai/s (1914), a comedy 

MIDDLETON, 111 NR^ (1717-84) An Amei- 
ican jiatiiot, boin in South Caiolina, a son of 
Aithui Middleton (16S1-17.37) He wmk elected 
to the Conunons and sened as Sj»e.iker of that 
body in 174.)-47 and in 1755-70 he was a mem- 
ber of the Council 11(‘ was a didegate to the 
(Vmt mental Congiess (1774), s(‘nnig as juesi- 
dent of that body fiom Octohei of that ^ear to 
Mav, 1775 He was also juesidi'iit of the Pio- 
\incial Congress of South Caiolin.i in 177.)-76, 
and was one of a committee of 11 to juepaie a 
j)lan of goveiimient until the disjuite between 
Great Biitain and the (olonies (ould lit* settled, 
was elected a nicmihei of the Legislatne Council 
111 1770, later of the Council of Safety, and was 
chosen to the Senate of Soutli Caiolina under the 
new’ constitution of 1778 IL* was a wealtliv 
|)lantei and slaxc* ownei and a man of marked 
jmhlic spirit 

MIDDLETON, Henry (1771-1840). An 
American statesman and dij)loiiiat, the son of 
Aithur ^Middleton (1742-87) He w’as born in 
Cliarleston, S C, was caiefully educated by 
pii\ate tutors and at South Caiolina College, 
and in ISOl was elected to the South Carolina 
Legislature, where his brilliant powers as an 
orator attracted wide attention and led, in 1810, 
to his election as Goxeinor of the State He 
lield this office until 1812, w’as a strong suj)- 
porter of the wai jiolicv of the Madison ad- 
iiiiiiistration, and 111 1815, aftei a biief retire- 
ment from politics, was elected to Congress, ser\ - 
ing until 1820 In that year he w’as apjioiiited 
bv President Monroe Munster of the United 
States to Russia, where in a service of 10 years 
he did much to stiengthen the commercial re- 
lations between the tw’o nations, negotiating 
in 1824 the first treaty which pro>ided for the 
regulation of trade and ffsheries in the Pacific 
On hiB return to America in 1830 he retired 
from public life 
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MIDDLETON, John Henry (1846-96) An 
English classical scholar, born at York He 
htudied at Cheltenham College and at Exeter 
(‘ollege, Oxford, but ill health pi evented his 
graduating During this period he read widcdy 
in the fields of art and archaeology Afterward 
he traveled in various parts of the world and 
1 etui Tied to become a partnei of Ins father (an 
aichiteet) at Westininstei In 1880 he ^^as 
elected Slade jirofessoi of fine art at Cambridge, 
where thiei* years later he became diiectoi of the 
Eitzwilliam Museum Appointed art director 
of the South Kensington Museum, London, he 
carried out various important refoi ms He w rote 
Annent Rome (1885, rev ed , 1888) and The 
Remains of Ancient Rome (2 vols , 1802), valu- 
able woiks, giving among other things an ex- 
cellent account of the building materials used 
by the Romans and of their methods of con- 
structing Avails, arches, buildings, etc Middle- 
ton also ])ublished descriptions of collections in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum 

MIDDLETON, Thomas (n570-1627). An 
Englisli diamatibt, born probalily in London 
Hardl\ a detail of his life is known He seems 
to lia\e studied law, and may thus be one of 
the two Thomas Middletons cnteied at Grav’s 
Inn in 150.‘1 and 150() It is thought that he 
began writing for the stage as early as 1599, 
but the first mention of him is in Ilcnslowe’s 
Diary, on IMay 22, 1()()2 He was then col- 
laborating with Munday, Drayton, Webster, and 
otheis on a lost l>lay called CUvsars Fall In 
this M'ai he published a comedy entitled Blurt, 
Masfci-Consfahlc, and in l()0.}-04 two prose 
tracts. The Blacl Bool and Father Hubhurd's 
Talcs, Inely and highlv colored satiiical sketches 
of London life Between this time and his 
d<‘ath he wrote more than 20 plays and 12 
masques and pageants In 1620 he w»-as made 
(hronologcr to tlie city of London lie died in 
London neai July 1, 1(527 lie w^as successful in 
both comedy and tragedy His humor is seen 
at its best in A Tricl to Catch the Old-One 
(IfiOS) , The Roarxnq (hrl (Kill) , The Spanish 
Oi/psif, a tiagi-comedy (acted as eaily as 1621, 
but not printed till 1053) , 4 Chaste Maid in 
Chcapsidc (not ])rinted till IGdO) All except 
the thud in this list depict contemporary Lon- 
don life The second has as heroine the notorious 
]Mai\ Filth, known as Moll Cutpurse Middle- 
ton’s drani.itic powei ib at its height 111 Women 
Ben are Women (first printed in 1657) It is a 
romantic tragedy founded in pait on the history 
of Bianca Capello Almost equal to this play 
aie 77ir Bpamsh Gypsy, cited above, and The 
Chanyehnq (printed 1653), considered by some 
the most pow’oiful of all the plays wuth w'hich 
Middleton’s name is connected 1 Game at 
Chess, a political drama, attacking Spain, 
aioused such enthiisiabtic hatred that the 
Spanish Ambassador protested, and the piece 
was taken olT the stage after scoring a great 
success (1624) A play called The Witch 
(printed 1778) is of considerable interest be- 
cause it has the same motive as Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth Middleton is in the forefront of the 
group of greater Elizabethan dramatists, and 
there is little, outside the work of Shakespeare 
himself, which can match the best of his scenes, 
tragic or comic The lack of care evident in his 
plays makes it impossible for them to take the 
highest rank Consult. Works, edited by Alex- 
ander Dyce (5 vols., London, 1840) ; Works, 
edited by A H Bullen (8 vols, ib , 1886); 


selections from the plays, edited by Havelock 
Ellis, with an introduction by Swinburne, for 
the “Mermaid Series” (ib, 1887) , P G Wiggin, 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton- 
Roiclcij Plays (Boston, 1897) , D If Jung, “Das 
Verb a It ins Thomas Middletons zu Shakspere,” 
in Munchencr Beitraqe zur roniamsche und 
Enqtische f*hilo1oqie {Munich, 1904) , F G Fleay, 
Bwqraphical Cht'omole of the English Drama, 
ir}59-]GJii (2 vols, lb, 1891); A W Ward, 
Tlistorif of English Dramatic Literature (rev. 
ed , Xew' York, 1899) 

MIDDLETON, Thomas Fanshaw (1769- 
1822). Bishop of Calcutta. He was born in 
Kcdleston, Derbyshire, England, was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, and graduated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, in 1792, was ordained to a 
curacy in Gainsborough in 1792, and in 1795 
became rector at Tansor, Northamptonshire, and 
in 1802 at Bytham, Lincolnshire He exchanged 
these in 1811 for the curacy of St Pancras, Lon- 
don In 1814 he was consecrated first Bishop 
of Calcutta, where he did much to promote the 
ad\ancement of Christianity and education, 
founded the Bishop's Mission College in 1820, 
and established a consistory court He was edi- 
tor for short periods of the Coinitiy Spectator 
at Gainsborough and the British Critic (new’ 
series) in London The w’ork by which he w’aa 
best known was that on The Dortrine of the 
Greek Article Applied to the Criticism and Il- 
lustration of the \eir Testament (1808) Con- 
sult C W Le Bas, Life of Bishop Middleton 
(London, 1831) 

MIiyDLETOWN. A city and the county 
seat of Middlesex C’o , Conn 16 miles south of 
Hartfoid, on the Connecticut River and on the 
New York, New’ Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
and the line of the Hartford and New York 
Transportation Company (Map* Connecticut, E 
3) It is connected w’lth the opposite town of 
Portland, known for its browmstone quarries, by 
an unusuallv’ long drawbridge Middletowm is 
the seat of Wesleyan Univeisitv (qv ) , the 
Berkeley Divinity School (Protestant Episco- 
pal), opened in 1854, the State Hospital foi the 
Insane and the State Industrial School for 
Gills Other features are the municipal build- 
ing, Middlesex Hospital, and the Russell Fiee 
Libraiy The city has considerable trade, as the 
river is navigable as far as Hartford bir light- 
draft steamers, thus increasing the transporta- 
tion facilities Middletown is also an important 
industrial centre, with manufactures of cotton 
webbing, hammocks, pumps and pump machin- 
ery, marine hardware, locks, w’oolen blankets, 
dress shields, canopies, belting, paper boxes, 
electrical appliances, toys, boots and shoes, 
chemicals, silver-plated w’are, rubber, bone, silk 
goods, etc. There are valuable mineral depos- 
its in the vicinity, and the region is rich in 
fruit and tobacco * Middletown is governed, un- 
der a charter of 1882, by a mayor, elected bien- 
nially, and a city council, chosen on a general 
ticket The watei works are owned and opei ated 
by the municipality. Pop, 1910, 11,851, 1914 
(U S est), 12,815 

Founded in 1650 and incorporated as a towm 
under the name of Mattabeseck in 1651, Middle- 
town received its present name in 1653 and was 
incorporated as a city in 1784. Previous to the 
Revolution and for some time thereafter it was 
a very important commercial port, a large num- 
ber of its citizens being engaged in the West 
Indian trade. For many years prior to 1886, 
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when the Custom House was moved to Hartford, 
it was a port of entry. Consult: Whittemore, 
History of Middlesex County j Cownecticut (New 
York, 1884) ; an article on “Middletown,” in the 
Connecticut Quarterly (Hartford, 1898) , C. C. 
Adams, Middletown Upper Houses: A History 
of the North Society of Middletown from 1630 to 
mo (New York, 1908). 

MIDDLETOWN. A town in Newcastle Co., 
Del., 25 miles south-southwest of Wilmington, on 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washin^n 
Kailroad and on the Appoquinomink River 
(Map Delaware, H 2). It has considerable 
fruit-canning interests, owing to its location in 
the noted fruit-growing belt of the State, also 
creameries and vegetable canneries, and manu- 
factures farming implements, shirts, etc There 
are municipal water works and an electric-light 
plant. Pop, 1900, 1567, 1910, 1399 

MIDDLETOWN. A city in Orange Co., 
N. Y, 67 miles northw'est of New York City, 
near the Wallkill River and on the Erie, the 
New York, Ontario, and Western, and the Mid- 
dletown and Unionville railroads (Map* New 
York, Insert A 1). It is the seat of a State 
Hospital for the Insane, the largest homoeopathic 
institution in the United States, and has a pub- 
lic library and fine high-school and Federal 
buildings The centre of an agricultural and 
dairying district, Middletown enjoys a consider- 
able trade in the products of the region, and 
among its industrial establishments are straw- 
hat factories, car shops ( N. Y , O , and W ) , saw 
and 61e w^orks, cigar factories, a tannery, a milk 
condensery, and manufactories of shirts, auto- 
mobile tires, w^iapping machines, and cut glass 
The citv owns and operates the water works 
Pop, 1900, 14,522; 1910, 15,313; 1914, 15,650 
(excluding over 2000 State Hospital patients) ; 
1020, 18,420 Settled before the Revolution and 
named from its central location between Mont- 
gomery and Mount Hope, Middletown was in- 
corporated as a village in 1848 and was chartered 
as a city in 1888 Its situation as the halfway 
station between the Hudson and the Delaware 
rivers, on the old Mini sink road leading to the 
“far West” of New York State, made it of con- 
siderable importance in the later years of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth 
century, while its position as a terminal of the 
Erie Railroad and the consequent establishment 
of a foundry about 1845 gave it a start as an 
industrial centre. 

MIDDLETOWN. A city in Butler Co., Ohio, 
on the Miami River and the Miami and Erie 
Canal, 34 miles north of Cincinnati, on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, the Cin- 
cinnati Northern, and other railroads (Map: 
Ohio, B 7) It has a public library, a hos- 
pital, a government building, and a fine 
opera house; and there are extensive manu- 
factures of tobacco, paper, bicycles, steel, steel 
sheets, iron, motor cycles, paper machinery, gas 
engines, and paper boxes and bags The water 
works are owned by the municipality. Middle- 
town was settled as early as 1794, and in 1913 
adopted the commission form of government. 
Pop., 1900, 9215; 1910, 13,152; 1914 (U. S 
est ), 14,827; 1920, 23,594. 

MIDDLETOWN. A borough in Dauphin Co., 
Pa., 9 miles southeast of Harrisburg, on the 
Susquehanna River and on the Pennsylvania and 
the Philadelphia and Reading railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, H 7) It is in a farming region 


and has flouring and planing mills, stove works, 
car shops, and shoe, hosiery, cigar, and furniture 
factories, the products of which constitute a 
considerable export trade. The electric-light 
plant 18 owned by the municipality Middletown 
was founded in 1755 and was incorporated as a 
borough in 1828 Pop., 1900, 5608, 1910, 5374. 

MIDDLE TOWN INDIANS. See MiwoK 
Stock 

MIDDLE VOICE. See Deponent; Gbam- 
MAK, ncai the end 

MIDDLINGS. See Flouk. 

MIDEWIN, me'd^-win, or MIDEWIWIN, 
ine'de-we'win, or MIDE, me'd?, SOCIETY. A 
secret organization found among many Algon- 
quian (qv.) Indian tribes, consisting of progres- 
sive degrees or ranks having some vague re- 
semblance to the Masonic ritual In the public 
initiation ceremonies the candidates spit up 
shells as proof of their having been magically 
shot into their bodies, or symbolic of the spirit- 
ual influence of the ritual Consult W\ J. Hoff- 
man, in Bureau of American Ethnology, Seventh 
Annual Heport (Washington, 1891). 

MIDGE (AS mycg, OHG. muced, Ger Mticke, 
Icel my, midge, fly, connected with Gk. geto, 
myia, fiy) The popular name of the little flies 
of the family Gliironomid», ajiplied also in Eu- 
rope to the Simuliida^ which in this country 
are called black flies and buffalo gnats There 
is nothing very specific in the use of the name, 
and it IS generally applied to almost any minute 
flying insect, most of which are true flies 

MIDHAT PASHA, mg'd’hat' pa-sha' (1822- 
84). A Tuikish statesman, bom in Constanti- 
nople His origin was humble, but his marked 
ability securc^d him rapid promotion in the Ot- 
toman civil service He visited England and 
France, was made a Pasha, governed Bulgaria 
and other provinces with onergv and wisiiom, 
and in 1872 was named Grand Vizier He had 
already identified himself with the progressive 
party known as Young Turkey and was clisliked 
and feared by the reactionaries He took a lead- 
ing part in the conspiracy which led to the de- 
thronement of Abd-ul-Aziz (May 30, 1876) and 
was made Grand Vizier, Dec 20, 1876, by 
Abd-ul-Hamid II, but was dismissed and ban- 
ished in February, 1877 A constitution which 
he had promulgated failed. Later he was per- 
mitted to return, and became Governor of Syria 
and then of Smyrna In 1881 he was tried, 
with others, upon the charge of murdering Abd- 
ul-Aziz and was condemned to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to perpetual banishment 
when Great Britain interfered He died in 
Arabia, May 8, 1884 He was the author of La 
Turquie, son pass6, son avenir (Paris, 1878) , 
Consult* B Brunswick, La v4rit6 sur Midhat 
Pasha (Paris, 1877) ; L. A. L^ouzon Le Due, 
Midhat Pasha (ib, 1879), Ali Haydar Midhat, 
The Life of Midhat Pasha: A Record of his 
Services, Political Reforms, Banishment, a/nd Ju- 
dicial Murder (London, 1903). 

MIDIANITES, mid^-an-its. The name of a 
Semitic people. According to Gen. xxv. 2, 
Midian, the eponymous ancestor, is a son of 
Abraham through his wife Keturah That the 
Midianites are to be reckoned with the Arabs 
is clear. We find them now at Mount Sinai 
(Ex. iii. 1), again to the east of Israel (Gen 
xxv. 4) ; in the days of Gideon they advance 
from the Syrian Desert (Judg. vi), and in Num 
xxv. , 6-9 they are representea as occupying a 
portion of MDoab. Th^ were evidently in the 
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main a nomadic people whose general habitat 
was a region including the northern portion of 
Hejaz and the fringe of the Syrian Desert east 
of Edom and Moab The Midianites east of 
the Gulf of Akabah seem to have been a pas- 
toral people, while those farther north, whose 
attacks are described in Judges vi-viii, make 
the impression of Bedouin hordes. According to 
Ex ill 1, Moses’s father-in-law, Jethro, was a 
Midianitish priest Grimme has suggested that 
Midian is mentioned under the foim Midhi in 
a Minsoan inscription (Halevy, 535, Glaser, 
1155) Tlie land of Midian extended north- 
ward fiom Horeb, or Sinai, close to the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of Akabah A place called 
Madiana is mentioned by Ptolemy close to the 
Red Sea and about opposite the extremity of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, and no doubt this stands in 
some relationship in the original application of 
Midian in the Old Testament Consult R. F. 
Burton, (told Mines of Midian (London, 1878) , 

, Land of Midian Revisited (2 vols., ib., 1878- 
70) , Grimme, Die Wcltgeschichtlirhe Bedeu- 
tung Arabicns Mohammed (Munich, 1004) 

MIDLAND. A town in Simcoe Co , Ontario, 
Canada, on (ieorgian Bay and on the Grand 
Tiunk Railway (Map Ontario, E 4) A line of 
steamboats runs to Parry Sound Midland's in- 
dustrial establishments include three grain ele- 
vators, four lumber nulls, a blast furnace, iron 
smelters, woolen and flour nulls, engine works, 
a box factory, a shipbuilding yard, and foundry 
and machine shops Power for manufacturing is 
supplied from the Severn River Pop , 1901, 
3174, 1911, 4663 

MIDLAND. A city and the county seat of 
Midland Co, Mich., 20 miles northi^est of Sagi- 
naw, at the junction of the Tittabawassee and 
C'hipjiewa rivers and on the Pere Marquette and 
Michigan Central railroads (Map Michigan, E 
5). It has large chemical factories, cement- 
block works, and a tile factory The water 
works are owned by the city Pop., 1900, 2363, 
1910, 2527 

MID^ETON, ninth Viscount See Brod- 
RicK, Wilt 1 AM St. John Fremantle 

MID-LOTHIAN, mld-lo^Tiii-an A county of 
Scotland See Edinburghshire. 

MIDNAPTJR, mid'na-poor The capital of 
a district of Bardwan, Bengal, British India, 
on the Kasai River, 68 miles by rail west of Cal- 
cutta, with which it 18 also connected by a canal 
(Map India, F 4) It is an educational centre, 
with a municipal arts college, high school, pub- 
lic library, central jail, and printing establish- 
ments, and IS also the seat of an active Ameri- 
can missionary settlement It has manufactures 
of cloth, baskets, mats, oil, copper, brass, silk, 
indigo, and timber, and an important trade in 
rice Pop, 1901, 33,140, 1911, 32,740 

MIDNIGHT APPOINTMENTS. In Ameri- 
can history, a term applied to the court officials 
appointed under the Act of February, 1801, by 
John Adams on the last night of his administra- 
tion as President. The commissions were signed 
but left undelivered in the executive offices 

MID^BASH (Heb., from darash, to seek, 
search) The general name given to the expo- 
sition of the Old Testament among the Jews. 
The prohibitions and ordinances contained in 
the Pentateuchal codes were specified and par- 
ticularized according to certain hermeneutical 
rules, and further surrounded by traditional or- 
dinances and inhibitions This division of 
Midrash is represented by the Halacha (qv.j. 
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the binding authoritative, civil, and religions 
law as laid down in the Talmud. Another branch 
of the Midrash, however, is the Haggada (q.v.), 
a kind of free poetical homiletics on the w'hole 
body of the Old Testament, and the term Midrash 
without further specification generally refers to 
this branch of rabbinical literature. Tlie chief 
collections of this part of the Midrash are Mid- 
rash Rahba or Midrash ha-gadol (on the Penta- 
teuch and the five scrolls) and Pesikta to va- 
rious sections of the Bible. Besides this there 
are Midrashim to the separate books of the 
Pentateuch, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. 

Bibliography. Steinschneider, Jewish Litera- 
ture ( London, 1857 ) ; Chenery, “Legends from 
the Midrash,” in Lowy, Miscellanies of Hebrew 
Literature (ib., 1877) , A. Wunsche, Der Jerusa^ 
lemer Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestand- 
tcilen zum ersten Male ins Deutsche ubertragen 
(Berlin, 1880) , id, Der babylonische Talmud in 
seinen haggadiscli/en Bestandteilen worigetreu 
ubersetzt (ib., 1887-89) , Israel Abrahams, 

Chapters on Jeioish Literature (Philadelphia, 
1899) , Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash (London, 1904) , M S Zuckermandel, 
Aus Israels Lehrhallen: kleine Midraschim (Ber- 
lin, 1907 et seq ) , id., Tosefta, Mischna tmd 
Boraitha (ib., 1908-09) , P W. J Fiebig, 
Judische W under geschichten in des neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalters (ib, 1911) 

MIDRIFF. The diaphragm (q.v.). 
MID^SHIP'MAN. In the United States and 
British navies midshipman is the lowest grade 
of line or executive officers The title originated 
in the British navy more than 200 years ago 
and was derived from the fact that the “young 
gentlemen” on British men-of-war who were un- 
der instruction for the purpose of becoming ofli- 
cers were given quarters amidships abreast the 
mainmast on the lower deck When the navy 
of the American Colonies was organized, the 
practice of the British service was followed as 
regards this and other ranks. Previous to the 
Civil War, midshipmen who had finished their 
course of instruction were called passed mid- 
shipmen until promoted A few years after the 
war the title of midshipman at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and on probation at sea for two years af- 
terward, was changed to cadet midshipman. 
In 1882 it was changed to naval cadet, but in 
1902 the title of midshipman was restored For 
many years midshipmen served two years at sea 
after graduation, but now they are commissioned 
as ensigns as soon as they leave the Academy. 
See Cadet, Naval Academy. 

MIDSHIPMAN. See Safo. 

MIDSHIPMAN EASY, Mb. A story by 
Frederick Marry at (1836). 

MIDSHIPMAN’S BUTTEB. See Avocado. 
MIDSHIPMAN’S HITCH. See Knotting 
AND Splicing. 

MIDSXTMMEB EVE. See Saint John's Eve. 
MIDSDMMEB NIGHT’S DBEAM, A. A 
comedy by Shakespeare, written about 1595, 
printed in 1600, when two editions appeared, by 
Thomas Fisher and by James Roberts, the lat- 
ter being used for the folio reprint. It is evi- 
dently a masque or festival play and is a jumble 
of classic, mediaeval, and fairy lore The parts 
of Theseus and Hippolyta may have been taken 
from Chaucer’s “Knight’s Tale,” but more prob- 
ably from North’s translations of Plutarch’s 
“Theseus” (1579). Pyramus and Thisbe, drawn 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, may have come 
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through Chaucer’s Legend of Good Wow6«, or 
was based on Robinson’s Handfidl of Pleasant 
Delights Oberon, originating in the French 
Huon of Bordeaux in the Charlemagne cvcle, is 
found in Greene’s James IV (1590). Titania, 
without the name, can be traced to Chaucer’s 
“Wife of Bath’s Tale ” Puck is the Robin Good- 
fellow of old English folklore The rest of the 
fairy scenery is Shakespeare’s own, except for a 
slight debt to John Lyly. 

MID'WAY ISLAND. An atoll in lat 
28® 14' N and long 177® 23' W. discovered July 
5, 1859, bv Capt N. C Brooks of the Gambia 
and proclaimed American under the name 
Brooks Islands, formallv annexed and named 
Midway in September, 1867, by the TJ. S S. 
Lackauanna^ at which tune the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company planned a coaling station 
Since 1903 it has been continuously occupied as 
a relay station of the Commercial Pacific cable 
between Honolulu (1254 miles) and Guam 
(2593 miles). The atoll is pear-shaped, 2,^2 
miles in its longer dimension, and has two inlets 
available for small vessels Its coral wall car- 
ries two sandy islets, Middle Brooks or Eastern 
Island, 15 feet high and 1 mile long, and Lo\\ei 
Brooks or Sand Island, 55 feet high and PA 
miles long The cable supei intendent is a game 
warden of the Pacific bird leservation The 
atoll has been tlie scene of nianv wiecks, the 
most important being the stranding of the mail 
steamer Mongolia Sept 15, 1906, without loss 
of life or property 'fhe cable company now 
maintains a light C'Jonsult “Correspondence 
Relative to Legislation for Relief ot Midw’ay 
Islands,” in 58 th Congress, Tliird Session, 
/Senate Document ISJ (Washington, 1905) , 
and Churchill, “Midwav island” in the Sun 
(New York, March 10, 1912) 

MIDWIFE and MIDWIFERY. See Ob- 
stetrics 

MIDWIFE FROG, or Obstetrical Toad. A 
smooth toadlike teriestrial frog {Algtcs ohste- 
tricans) of the fainilv Discoglossida*, found 
along the Mediterranean coast, and numerous 
and ubiquitous From March to August the 
double call-note of the male, sounding like a 



MIDWIFE FROG 

small bell, is heard, but it is difficult to see the 
performer. The remarkable feature of this 
frog’s life, however, is its egg nurture When 
the female is ready to extrude her eggs, which 
are of large size and attached to one another, 
in two rosary-like strings, to the number of 
several dozen, the accepted male mounts upon 
her back. During the expulsion of the eggs 


they are fecundated by the male, who then 
pushes his hind limbs through the tangled mass, 
after which he releases the female, and retires 
to his hole dragging wnth liim the burden, 
wrapped about his legs He comes out each 
night to feed and to moisten the eggs in the 
dew or the nearest puddle, and after about tiiree 
weeks, w’hen the eggs are nearly ready to hatch, 
he takes them into the water, where lie remains 
until tlie tad])()lcs escape through the softened 
envelopes Broods born in early summer mature 
the same autumn, but later broods remain as 
tadpoles until tlie follow’ing May A second 
species {Algtes cislcinasi) , of similar habits, 
occurs in Cential Spam and Portugal 

MIELATZ, me'lats, Charles Frederick Wil- 
liam (1860- ) One of the foremost Ameri- 

can etchers and lithographei s lie was born in 
Breddin, Germany, and came as a boy to the 
United States He studied drawing in the Chi- 
cago School of Design, and painting iiiidei F 
Rondel in New York As a teacher of e tell mg 
in the National Acadeinv of Design, of winch 
he became an associate nieniber, he exeicised a 
jioweiful inliuence upon the \ounger gimeration, 
and for a long time was seeretaii of the Niw 
York Etching Club Although a mastei of mAn\ 
techniques, ado])ting or conihining those best 
suited to the 'suhieets lepreseiited, he never 
])arados his traftsinanslnp Much of his Liter 
woik was done in eolor His art is virile, his 
line clean cut and cneigetic, his ])ieseiitation 
flesh and original He is ehie/h knoMn as an 
etcher of picturesqin* and intiTestiiig viens of 
New Yoik City such as “Tlie N»nal Aich”, 

‘ Coenties Slip,'” a eoloi ])nnt “Enti Alice to 
Biooklyn Bridge”, the “Batter\' , “In the Bow- 
erv”, “New York from Biooklyn Bridgi*” ‘ Poo 
Cottage, Foidham,” a large and inqiosing punt, 
“A Pell Street Balcony,” a soft ground etchinir 
in color, “High Bridge,” a lithogra]>h For the 
Society of Icoiuqdules he di'signed three impor- 
tant scries of lithographs repK sen ting mows m 
New York Citv, one of them after quAint old 
subjects in Stallordshire ware, printed in blue 
ink Among his other wwks are “The Wave,” 
an aquatint m gieen and yellow', “Winter 
Night,” an aquatint, “Flow'ers,” a drv ])omt, 
and “The Passing Storm ” His latest important 
works include a senes of etchings of Georgian 
Court, Lakew'ood, N J 

MIER, myar A IMcMcari tow'n sitiiat(‘d on 
the Rio Grande, 110 miles in a straight line 
from its mouth (Map Mexico, J 4) It is 
noted in connection with an attempted invasion 
of Mexico by Texans in 1842 Pop , 4000 

MIERES, mj'^a'r&s A mining town of north 
Spam in the Province of Oviedo It is situated 
9 miles southeast of the eitv of Oviedo, among 
forest-covered mountains, and is surrounded hv 
gaidens and orchards It has a score of mine's 
and extensive factories for iron and chemical 
products. In the neighborhood arc important 
mines of coal, iron, and cinnabar Pop , 1900, 
17,867, 1910, 27,866 

MIEREV3SLT, me're-v6lt, Miciiiel Janszoon 
VAN (1567-1641) A Dutch portrait painter 
He was boin at Delft, and stiidicxl under Wil- 
lem Willcmz and A van Montfooit, called Block- 
landt MiPievelt was the couit painter of the 
house of Oran^, and attained eelehiity His 
portraits are simply and eorrectly jiainted and 
well characterized, but are somewhat cold and 
hard. Many inferior copies by pupils are also 
signed by his name. Among his best-know’n 
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works are William the Silent and other princes 
of Orange-Nassau, in the Rijks-Museum, Am- 
sterdam; the poet Jacob Cats (ib ) , and Olden- 
barneveldt (Louvre) He is also represented 
by portraits in the galleries at The Hague, 
Dresden, London, Berlin, and in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York In the hospital at 
Delft is the ‘ Anatomy Lesson,” designed by him 
and executed by his son and pupil Pieter (1596- 
1623) 

MIEBIS, me'iis A family of Dutch painteis. 
Frans \an Miebis, the elder (1635-81), a genie 
painter, was born 111 Levden, and i\as a ])upil 
of Torenvliet, of Gerard Dou, and of Adriaen van 
den Temjiel His pictures aie chai acteri/ed by 
elegance of line, tlie color is clear, delicate, and 
rich, especially in painting \elvets, satin, and 
other rich stuffs. The tieatinent is too supei- 
ficial and smooth, honevei, to he strong llis 
principal works include the “Lady 111 tlie Grim- 
son Jacket,” National Gallery, London, “Lady 
at hei Toilet,” “Tuo Ladies Drinking T(*a.” 
“Interior of a Household,” and a “J^ale Por- 
trait,” in the Louvre, “Boy Blowing Soaj)-Buh- 
bles” and “Tlie Artist and his Wile” (1663), 
in Tlie Hague Museum, “Lady Wilting a Let- 
tei” (1680) and “Ladv Phning the Lute,” 
Am st(*rdam Museum the “Smokei” (1062) and 
a “W’omaii Fainting,” Munich Gallery, the 
“Tinker” and many otheis 111 the Dresden Gal- 
lery — Jan \an Mieris (1660-00), a genie ind 
portrait jiaintei, son and ]>upil of Frans the 
elder, he studied also under Laiiesse Exam- 
ple's of his work aie an ‘ Asseiiihlv of Ladies and 
(ientlemen wuth a ]..ute- Placer,” (rotha Museum, 
“Suigeoii Dic'ssiiig a W’ound,” Hermitage, St 
Petei sburg — WTi 1 em \ \N Mieris ( 1 662-1 747 ) , 
a gc'iire and mythological paintei and sculptoi, 
was born 111 Lc'yden, the son and ])Uj>il of Fians 
flic elder. His w’oik rejireseiits the scliool in its 
decline, and is infeiior to his tathei's 111 draw- 
ing and inipasto He also modeled statuettes 
and vases adoined with bas-reliefs Among his 
works aie the “Tiumpetei,” the “Poultry 
Deah'r,” and the “Mc'riy Tojier,” all in the Dres- 
den Galh'rv — Frans van Mieris, the younger 
(1680-1763) A genre painter and writer He 
v\aa tlie son and pupil of WTllem, and a distin- 
guished aiiticiuary, and published works of merit 
on numismatics and history IIis books in- 
clude the Histone der ncdcriandsrhe vorsten 
(1732-35) and Groot chaitcrhoek dci graini 
i,an Hollands van Zeeland cn heron lan rrtes- 
land (1753-56) Among his paintings, which 
are of an inferior 01 dor, are the ‘ Pharmaev ” 
(1714), Amsterdam Museum, portrait of his 
father (1737), Copenhagen Gallery, and the 
“Fishmonger” (1747), Rotterdam Museum 
MIEBOSLAWSKI, my^'i o-slaf'ske, Ludwik 
(1814-78) A Polish revolutionaiy leadcT, born 
at Nemours, France. He was the son of a Pol- 
ish officer in the service of France, rc'ceived Ins 
education at the militarv^ school in Kalisz, and 
joined the Polish insui gents in 1830 Miero- 
slawski distinguished himself greatly, and was 
made an officer, serving until the fall of Waisaw, 
when he settled in Pans Here he published a 
number of books in Polish and French, the most 
significant of which are: Histovre de la revolu- 
tion de Poloqnc (vols. 1 - 111 , Pans, 1837, iv-v, 
1878), The Revolution m Posen (in Polish, ib., 
1853). In 1846 he was at the head of another 
revolutionary movement in Poland, which re- 
sulted in his being captured and sentenced to 
death. From this fate he was icscucd by the 


outbreak of the general revolutionary movement 
of 1848. After fighting in Posen, Mieroslawski 
resigned his command in the face of ultimate 
defeat In 1849 he participated in the revolu- 
tionary movement in Sicily, and after resigning 
his command placed himself at the head of the 
revolutionary army in Baden, but eventually' 
letired to Pans His last appearance as a revo- 
lutionist was in Poland in 1863, and, after the 
failure of that attempt, he spent the last years 
of Ills life wilting political pamphlets. He died 
in Pans, Nov 23, 1878 

MIF'PLIN, Fort See Fort Mifflin. 

MIFFLIN, George Harrison (1845-1921). 
An Ameiicaii publisher, incmhci of the nrm of 
Houghton, Mifilir. &. Companv’^ Born in Boston, 
and educated at Haivard, he became connected 
witli the publisliing liouse of Hurd and Hough- 
ton (1867) and with the Riverside Press, he 
was admitted to the him in 1872, and continued 
.1 ))aitn(‘i ill tlie succeeding firms of Houghton, 
Osgood & ('onipany (1878-1880) and Houghton, 
Miffiiii C'oiiijiaiiv (1880-1908) After 1908 he 
was jiiesidimt of the last-named company He 
became ])iesideiit aKo of the Riverside PreB8» 
Gam budge, Mass 

MIFFLIN, Lloyd (1846-1921). An Ameri- 
can poet 1)0111 at Golumbia, Pa He studied 
])aiiitini* undei liw father, J Houston Mifflin, a 
portiuit paintei and writer of verse, under 
Thomas Moian (lS()S-69), and latei in Italy 
and Gfermanv ( 1870-72) His work was ex- 
liihited in the Gnited States, hut failing health 
having foiced him to abandon painting he turned 
to the wilting of poetiy Among his numerous 
volumes of vei&e aie At the Gates of Song 
(1897) , The Slopes of Helicon, and Other Poems 
(1898), L'choes of Greek Idyls (1899); The 
Fields of Daun and Latei Sonnets (1900) , Oas- 
tahan Dai/s (1903), The Fleeing Nymph and 
Othei \erse (1905), Collected Sonnets (1905): 
Tonard the Uplands (1908) , I loner and Thom 
(1909) 

MIFFLIN, Thomas (1744-1800). An Amer- 
ican soldici and statesman He was horn at 
IHiiladolphia, of Quaker jiareiitage He grad- 
uated at Philadelphia C’ollege in 1760, w^as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1772 
and 1773, and in 1774 was sent as a delegate 
to the Continental C’ongross Entering the army 
as a ma)or in 1775, he became W'ashin^on's first 
aid-de-camp with the rank of colonel, was made 
quartern! astei -general in August, 1775; and 
finally (Feb 19, 1777) was promoted to the 
rank of ma]or geneial and appointed a member 
of the Board of War During the retreat from 
Long Island he commanded the covering party, 
and afteiwaids render cnl v'aluable service bv 
lousing the people to enlist, bringing essential 
aid to General Washington before the battles of 
TTcntnii and Princeton Becoming dissatisfied 
with Washington’s management of the war, he 
intrigued for his removal, forming with Conway 
and others the so-called “Conway Cabal” (q.v ), 
on the failure of which he was replaced (March, 
1778) by^ Nathanael Greene as quartermaster- 
general, and 111 October, 1778, wras remov’ed from 
the Board of War He was elected to Congress 
in 1782 and became its President the following 
year He was a member and Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature in 1785, and a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. From 1788 to 1790 he w’as President of 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania, and from 
1790 to 1799 was the first Governor of the State. 
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As such he took a conspicuous part in the sup- 
pression of the Whisky Insurrection, assuming 
personal command of the Pennsylvania militia. 
Consult: Simpson, Eminent Philadelphians 

(Philadelphia, 1859) ; J. H. Merrill, Memoranda 
Relating to the Mifflin Family (ib., 1890) ; Wil- 
liam Rawle, “Sketch of the Life of Thomas Mif- 
flin,” in Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Memoirs, vol. ii (ib, 1830) 

MIFFLIN, Wabnek (1745-98). An Ameri- 
can reformer, cousin of General Thomas Mifflin 
He was born of Quaker parentage in Accomac 
Co., Va While a mere boy he became im- 
pressed with the wrong of slavery, and about 
1774 freed all his slaves and gave them compen- 
sation for past services. From that time for- 
ward he traveled about fiequently to the various 
meetings of his sect, and did much to create a 
sentiment against slavery among his fellow 
Quakers. His religious principles led him to 
oppose the Revolutionary War, and at the re- 
quest of the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia he 
visited both Howe and Washington in order to 
point out the wickedness of the struggle Mif- 
flin IS perhaps best remcmbeied for having in 
November, 1792, presented to Congress a strong 
memorial against slavery which resulted in a 
spirited debate over the question of the right 
of petition Consult Hilda Justice, Life and 
Ancestry of Warner Mifflin (Philadelphia, 1905) 

MIGKHOL. A place in Egypt mentioned in 
Ex. xiv. 2; Ezek. xxix 10 (A V. margin) , Jer. 
xliv. 1 and xlvi 9. The name is identical with 
the Hebrew migdal, ‘tower/ 'castle * As an ap- 
pellation it occurs in Egyptian inscriptions as 
early as the fourteenth century b c The exact 
location of the Migdol referred to in the story of 
the Exodus is uncertain It mav have been only 
a guardhouse on the road A Makthal is spoken 
of in Papvrus Anastasi v. 20 as the “watclitower 
of Seti,” but this place cannot be identified with 
certainty. From Ezek xxix 10 it is evident 
that a locality in the extreme north of Egypt is 
intended, as it is contrasted with Syene in the 
extreme south In Jer. xliv 1 it is mentioned 
in connection with Tahpanhes (Daphnsp) and 
Noph (Memphis), and in Jer. xlvi 9 as a place 
inhabited by exiled Jews This may be identical 
with Magdolo in a Roman itinerary, possibly at 
the modern Tell el Her, 12 miles south of 
Pelusium. 

MEGNARD, me'nyar^, Piebre (1610-95). A 
French portrait and historical painter He was 
born at Troyes, studied under Jean Boucher in 
Bourges and Simon Vouet in Pans, and resided 
for twenty -two years m Italy, where he was much 
influenced by the woxlo of Annibale Carracci. 
At Rome he painted the portraits of Pope Alex- 
ander VII and many of the Roman nobility, 
and at Venice many Venetian nobles. In 1657 
he was summoned by Louis XIV to Pans, where 
he painted the King ten times. Cardinal Maza- 
rin, and many other celebrities. In 1664 he 
decorated the cupola of the church of Val-de- 
Gr&ce, Paris, where he represented a colossal 
Paradise, with two hundred figures, some of 
which are three times the size of life This is 
the most ambitious fresco decoration in France, 
but the color has suffered much from time He 
also painted decorations in the palace of Ver- 
sailles. He was famous in Paris as the leader 
of the opposition against Le Brun and the 
Academy, but upon the latter’s death in 1690 he 
fell heir to all his positions, becoming director 
of both the Gobelins and the Academy. 


Mignard was the leading French portrait 
painter of the seventeenth century. His other 
pictuies are rather cold, superficial, and con- 
ventional, but his coloring, derived from the 
Venetians, is good. The Louvre contains a 
number of his works, including the portrait of 
Madame de Maintenon, “The Virgin of the 
Grapes,” “Saint Cecilia,” and “Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin ” Others are in the gal- 
leries of Versailles, Madrid, St Petersburg, 
Vienna, Berlin, London, and Florence. Consult 
Eugene Lebrun-Dalbanne, Etude sur Pierre 
Miqnard, sa vie, sa famille, et son wuvre (Paris, 
1878) 

MIGNE, m6'ny’, Jacques Paul (1800-75). 
A Roman Catholic editor. He was born in St. 
Flour, France, Oct 25, 1800, and was educated 
at Orleans In 1824 he became a priest and 
performed the functions of his office till 1833, 
when a pamphlet published by him, entitled De 
la lihcrti, par un pretre, brought upon him the 
censure of the Bishop of Orleans, ^vho forbade 
its publication Migne went to Pans, and the 
same year established L’ f/ntt ers (later 

called merely L'Vnivers) , designed to harmon- 
ize the church with the free spirit of civil gov- 
ernment Later he commenced the publication 
of a collection of works called Fours complets 
de tJiMogie et d'^criture samte, and founded 
a publishing house on a large scale called L’lwi- 
primerie catholique, designed to furnish stand- 
ard religious works at a hwv price He estab- 
lished the daily ^ ^rit4, which in 1850 became 
the Courrier de Pans The Fours complets 
finally grew into a very long series of volumes 
of standard authors under the general head of 
Bihliotheque untterselle du clerqd ct des lau/ucs 
insirmts The parts which are best knowm are 
Patrologia Latina, in 221 \olumes (Pans, 1844- 
64) , Patrologia Graca (Greek and Latin) in 
165 volumes (Pans, 1857-66) , and Patrologia 
Grceca (in a Latin version), in 85 volumes 
(Pans, 1856-67) They are reprints of the fa- 
mous Benedictine editions and many others, and. 
while not perfect, bring together \ery con- 
veniently well-nigh the whole library of the 
ecclesiastical writers to Innocent III (d 1216). 
His printing establishment suffered seveiely 
from fire in 1868, from the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, and from later ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition Migne died in Pans, Oct 25, 1875 

MIGNET^ mg'nyi', FRANgois Auguste Marie 
(1796-1884) A French historian He w'as born 
May 8, 1796, at Aix, in Provence, studied law in 
his native city with his lifelong friend, Adolphe 
Thiers, and in 1822 went to Pans in order to 
devote himself to a literary career He found 
employment in writing for the public journals, 
and after giving lectures on modern historv. 
which were received with great approbation, he 
wrote his Histoire de la revolution frangaise 
(1824). In 1830 Mignet and Thiers in conjunc- 
tion founded the liberal journal Le National 
After the revolution of July he became a Coun- 
cilor of State, and Keeper of the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but he lost these 
offices in 1848 In 1836 he was received into the 
French Academy He edited N^gociations rela- 
tives h la succession d^Espagne sous Louis XIV 
(1836-42). Other of his works are* Notices 
et mimoires histonques (1843-53, 1854); Vie 
de Franklin (1848), Histoire de Mane Stuart 
(1851); Charles Qumt, son abdication, son 
si jour et sa mort au monastire de Yuste (10th 
ed., 1882); Eloges histonques (5th ed , 1884); 
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and RivaliH de Frangois I et de Charles V 
(1S72-75) ; also a drama entitled Antomo Perez 
ct Philippe II (1845-46). Mignet died in Paris, 
March 24, 1884. Consult: Trefort, Mignet und 
srtne Werke (Budapest, 1885); Simon, Mignet, 
Michelet, Henn Martin (Pans, 1889); Edouard 
Pet, Frangois Mignet (ib, 1889); G P. Gooch, 
“The Growth of Historical Science,” in Cam- 
"bridge Modern History, vol xii (New York, 
1910). 

MIGNON, mS'nyCN' (Fr., darling). 1. An 
Italian girl in love with Wilhelm, in Goethe’s 
'Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (q.v.) 2. A de- 

risive name applied to the effeminate favorites 
of Henry III of France. 3 An opera by Am- 
broise Thomas (qv.), first produced in Paris, 
Nov 17, 1866, in the United States, Nov. 22, 
1871 (New York). 

MIGNON, min-yong', Abraham (c.1640-79). 
A German paintei , born in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main He studied under Jacob Marrel, who 
took him to Haarlem, where he became the pupil 
of Jan David de Heem, the celebrated fruit and 
flower painter. He selected subjects similar to 
those his master painted, but never equaled him. 
His composition is more formal, his color less 
agreeable, and there is too much detail, although 
his better uorks are rich, ivarm, and harmonious 
Among his more notable works are a study of 
flowers, fruit, and other objects, and some 
“I'lowers in a Vase,” in tiie Amsterdam Museum. 
The Van der Hoop collection in Amsterdam also 
has a dish with fruit, oysters, and bread, that is 
more bioadly painted than is usual with him. 
Of his six pictures in the Louvre, two are very 
fine — a “Bouquet of Wild Flowers” and “Flow- 
ers and Fruit ” He is also well represented by 
similar pieces in Dresden, Munich, Brussels, The 
Hague, Vienna, and other European cities. 

MIGNONETTE, niin’y<in-€t' (Fr mignonette, 
dim of OF , Fr miqnon, favorite, dainty, from 
OHG miiina, Ger Mume, love, Icel wHwna, recol- 
lection, connected with Goth qamunan, AS 
munan. Ice] muna, to be mindful, Lat mens, Gk. 
fiivos, menos, mind, Skt. man, to think). Reseda 
odoraia An annual or perennial plant of the 
family Resedacete, a native of the north of Af- 
rica, widely cultnated in gardens during sum- 
mer and 111 greenhouses and w^ndow’^s during 
w’lnter for its fragrant flowers It has lanceo- 
late entire or trifid leaves, and erect terminal 
racemes of small yellow ish-w’hite flow'ers, which 
have a six-parted calyx as long as the corolla, 
and three-toothed capsules What is called tree 
mignonette is not even a distinct variety, but 
merely the common kind trained in an erect 
form, and prevented from early flowering by 
pinching off the ends of the shoots White or 
iipiight mignonette {Reseda alba), a native of 
southern Europe, another very popular species, 
which grows from two to three feet high and 
bears its white flow'ers w’lth brownish anthers in 
dense erect spikes, makes a fine border plant and 
grows well on ordinary garden soils. The seeds 
are sown in the open in April or May and later 
on the plants are thiqned to a foot or 18 inches 
apart Dyer’s weed, or weld {Reseda luteola), 
is a tall species wdth long spikes of yellowish 
flowers All species are generally propagated 
from seeds, but cuttings are sometimes used. 

MIGRAINE, ml-gran' (OF., Fr. migrame, 
from Lat. hemicranion, from Gk. ipJUKpapla, hSmi- 
krania, pain in one side of the head, from 
h€mi-, half Kpavlov, kranion, head). Megrim, 
Hemicrania, Sick Headache. A paroxysmal 
Vol. XV.— 40 


affection characterized fay severe headache, 
usually one-sided and often associated with dis- 
orders of vision The pain is more frequently 
left-sided, but the right half or the whole head 
may be affected. There is an hereditary element 
in many cases and the disease is apt to become 
established before tiie age of 30. Hemicrania 
has been recognized as a peculiar affection and 
attempts to explain its origin have continued 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
AretsBUs and Galen associate it with diseases 
of the stomach and bile passages, and medical 
w'ritcrs generally accepted this explanation up 
to the end of the Byzantine period. Tissot (in 
1784) IS credited with the first satisfactory de- 
scription of the disease He points out its 
hereditary character, the fact that the pain may 
be bilateral, and describes the associated phe- 
nomena Tissot’s description remained authori- 
tative until 1873, when Liveing’s monograph 
On Megrim, Sick Headache, and Some Allied 
Disorders appeared, altliough Vater, Heberden, 
Schonlein, !^mberg, Du Bois Reymond, Claude 
Bernard, and many other distinguished in\esti- 
gators had also made observations upon the eye 
symptoms and nervous phenomena. At the pres- 
ent time several theories as to the etiology are 
put forward, all of which have a reasonable 
basis These may bo merely mentioned as fol- 
low’s 1 The toxic hypothesis, which assumes 
that the irritation is due to poisons formed 
within the body, giving rise to irritation in the 
cranial nerves These poisons have been variously 
assumed to be uric acid, xanthin, paraxanthin, 
etc. 2 The vasomotor theoiy assumes that the 
essential feature is a vasomotor spasm, followed 
by dilatation, causing an<emia and hypenemia 
alternately, which acts on the nervous tissues 
and causes the headache. These two theories do 
not necessarily conflict 3. Tlie reflex hypothesis 
implicates the sensory nerves in different paits 
of the body, such as those supplying the eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, ovaries, and intestines. 4. 
Recently (1907) Spitzer advanced the theory 
that migraine is due to an hereditary or ac- 
quired anatomical defect resulting in complete 
or partial stenosis of the foramen of ^lonro. 
Whatever causes a passive or active hyperae- 
mia of the brain in such individuals leads to 
hyperaemia of the choroid plexus W'lth increased 
secretion of cerebro-spinal fluid and a more 
or less complete plugging of the foramen of 
Monio, followed by a rise of intracranial 
pressure due to distention of the lateral ven- 
tricle The final result of this is an increase 
in intracranial tension with pressure on the 
branches of the fifth nerve supplying the dura 
mater From all these theories a faiily correct 
understanding of the phenomena of migiaine 
may be formed. The essential feature is in- 
creased intracranial pressure due to vasomotor 
changes. These may be brought about either bj 
toxic, mechanical, or reflex influences. Women 
are the chief sufferers. Migraine is associated 
with gout, rheumatism, decayed teeth, eye strain,* 
and uterine disorders It is often due to reflex 
causes, such as pow’erful emotions, mental or 
bodily fatigue, disorders of digestion, and the 
like. The attacks may be unhei aided, but gen- 
erally there are premonitory symptoms of a 
widely different character in different individ- 
uals. Among these may be mentioned a sense 
of heaviness, with yawning, chilliness, dizziness, 
or depression, spasmodic closure of the eyelids, 
tw’itching, and various sensory disturbances^ 
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ringing in the ears, irregularity in the taste and 
smell, and diminution of the saliva. These symp- 
toms may be felt 8e\eral minutes before the at- 
tack or may piecede it by hours or several days. 
The speech may be disturbed, the phenomena 
being those of sensory aphasia. This, according 
to Charcot, is an intermittent aphasia, in which 
the patient can iccall the right word at one 
moment but is unable to do so at the next 
In some patients there is a transient loss of 
memory. Charcot attributes these disturbances 
to a vasomotor spasm near the speech centre 
The headache may oiigmate in the temple, fore- 
head, eyeball, or occiput, whence it spreads grad- 
ually over one side of the head, sometimes ex- 
tending to the neck or even to the arm The 
face may be pale or congested and the eyes red, 
nausea or vomiting appears very early in the 
attack Few airettions are more piostiating 
than migiaine The attack endures for a \ari- 
able time the suffeier may l>e incapacitated 
for a few hours only oi foi a period of two oi 
three days 

Treatment depends in huge part upon the 
etiology, and is geneially satisfactoiy Exeicise 
in the open air, moderafc diet, liydrotherapv, 
and other measuies tending to stabilize the 
blood pressure arc demanded in most eases 
Careful search is made foi lellex factois in 
every part of the body, particulailv those parts 
which are suiiplied liy the fifth cianial neive, 
since it IS in blanches of this neive that the 
pain is localized Ocular troubles, such as re- 
fractive errors and muscular imbalance, must 
be corrected. Points of pressure in the nose 
must be relieved and active or latent disease of 
the accessoiy nasal sinuses cured. 1’he teeth 
must be thoroughly investigated and seaicli 
made for cavities, diseased foci, or unerupted 
molars An X-ray photogiaph wull often re- 
veal a diseased condition in the tt*eth or nasal 
cavities which may otherwise be unsuspected In 
rare instances excessive auditory stimulation 
may bring on an attack The persistent search 
for and correction of the above-mentioned periph- 
eral or reflex factors has done far more to 
cure migraine than any other system of treat- 
ment devised. The medicinal treatment is 
merely symptomatic The vast number of drugs 
which are mentioned in this connection attest 
the inefficiency of this plan of treatment 
Among the pain relievers are antipyrine, can- 
nabis mdica, and chloroform , nitroglycei in and 
ergot are used to equalize the circulation, and 
iron, arsenic, nux vomica, etc , may be given as 
tonics. Electricity and massage are often help- 
ful. During the paroxysm the sufferer should 
remain quiet in bed and in a daik room Tliere 
IS an extensive literature in connection with the 
subject, most of it German Consult Edward 
Liveing, On Megrim, Fiich Hecbclochc, and Home 
Allied Disorders (London, 1873) , Alexander 
Spitzer, Ueher Migrane (Jena, 1901), George 
Flatau, Die Migrane (Berlin, 1912) , Auerbach, 
Headache, translated by Playfair (London, 1913). 
See Headache 

MIGR ACTION (Lat. migratio, from miqrare, 
to migrate). The movement of peoples from 
one place to another, usually, though not necc‘s- 
sarily, for the purpose of settlement Movements 
of population were no doubt common in prehis- 
toric times, and in the historic period there 
have been notable migrations that have affected 
the history of civilization Students of African 
ethnology have traced migrations among the 


nagro tribes of that continent that are of im- 
portance to the ethnographer, and a more com- 
plete knowledge of the ethnology and prehis- 
toric archajology of America will probably make 
it possible to trace such movements among the 
Ameiicaii tribes, and perhaps will throw some 
light upon their origin. Migiation has played 
a laigc part in theories for the explanation of 
cultural transmission, but W 11 R Rivers has 
lecently suggested that cultuial tiaits may be 
diffused by relatively small groiqis of wander- 
ing immigrants, piovided their culture succeeds 
in profoundly impressing the people with wliom 
they come into contact 

Aryan. The accepted hypothesis until rc- 
eentlv was that the so-called Aryan oi Indo- 
European family — embracing tlie Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, Greek, Latin, Balto-Slav’^onic, Armcmian. 
and Tndo- Iranian peonies — originated in the 
Paniirian region of Cential Asia, whence the 
last-named group moved into India and the 
Iranian IMateaii, while the remaining groups mi- 
grated westward, the Celtic peoples leading the 
way and advancing to central Eiirojie, the Teu- 
tons settling about the Baltic, tlie Greeks and 
f^atins finding th(*ir wav to the ^lediteri anean, 
the Balto- Slavonic to the Baltic Provinces, 
Lithuania, and the legion of stejipes and livers 
to the southeast, while the Armenians settled 
near the Caspian Sea Later investigation of 
the remains of primitive man in Eiirojie, to- 
gether with a eomparativ^e study of the Aryan 
tongues, has cast grave doubt upon this theory, 
and made it seem probable that tbeic never was 
an undivided Aryan family, unless tin' term be 
restricted to the peoples of noitbein India and 
Persia, and tliat the Euro])ean Ar^an groups 
oiiginated near their present habitats that tlie 
Baltic was the original centre of diflusion of 
European races, and that the Gra*co-Ijatins mi- 
grated southward to the IVIeditc'rranean and the 
Indo-Iranians and Armenians soutlu'ast into 
Asia Another hypothesis locates the onginai 
Aryan home in tlie stepjx's of southeastern 
Euiope (See Aryan, Indo-Gfkm axic Lan- 
guages ) In prehistoric times the Celtic i>eopl(*s 
spread ov^er much of Euiope and even into Asm 
Minor in great migrations Fiom them the 
Teutonic tribes acquired much of then civiliza- 
tion Sei* Celtic Peopies 

German. The migrations of w'hole Teutonic 
tribes, during the years of decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, liad a profound iiifluence upon the 
social and political development of Europe, and 
are known preeminently as tlie migrations 
{Volkenrandrriifig) These peoples had be(‘n 
on migrations, intermittently, for centuries be- 
fore the time when Tacitus wrote his (tvimama 
In the centuries following the period when he 
gave his account of them they were engaged in 
intertribal strife, which resulted in the loss of 
identity of the w'eaker tribes, the remnants of 
which were nierg<*d in the new confixleiacies — 
Goths, Vandals, Alemanni, Franks, and Burgun- 
dians (qqv) In the fourth century ad the 
Goths were sjnead over the country north of 
the Danube. There came upon them from Asia 
a great migratory wave of the nomadic Huns 
(q.v.), a Mongolian people The Goths (q.v ) 
were unable to resist this inroad, the Ostrogoths 
were enslaved by the Huns, but the Visigoths 
obtained permission from the Roman Emperor 
to cross the Danube into Roman territory. Be- 
cause of ill treatment ly the Romans they re- 
volted and in the battle of Adrianople (378 a.d.) 
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annihilated a Roman army and killed the Em- 
peror But they made peace with the new Em- 
peror, Theodosius, and until his death, in 395 
A D., remained quiet Tlien they started on 
their great migration under Alane (q.v ), which 
resulted in the establishment of the Visignthic 
kingdom in south(*rn Gaul and Spam. This 
march of the Visigotlis was the beginning of 
“the migrations,” and it was soon followed by 
movements of other Gei manic tubes Hie Van- 
dals (qv), who 111 tlie fouith century were 
settled between the Danube and the Theiss, in 
401 A I) started on then long inigratioii which 
traversed part of Caul and Spain and finally 
led to tile estaldislimcnt of tlieii kingdom in 
north Africa The Burgundians (qv ), rrho at 
an early date had migiated from their home 
lietween the rivers Oder and Vistula, invaded 
Caul oailv in the fifth century and estahlislied 
a kingdom on the Rhine After defeats by both 
the Jioiuans and the Ilium the small remnant 
settled in what is now’ Savoy lire Ostrogoths 
(see (tIoiiis), who were living north of the lilack 
Sea, e'^caped from servitude to the JIuns about 
the middle of tl'e fifth centiiiy. I^ridiT 'IJieod- 
orie tli(‘ Great (qv ) fhev invaded Italy, nomi- 
n.illv as soldiers of the Emjieioi, and established 
there the Ostrogothic kingdom, in 493, after 
tin* nnuder of Odoacer (qv). The last uieat 
(.lerrnan migration into Italv was made by the 
Lomliards At the beginning of the Chimtian 
(‘la their home w’as on the left hank of the 
lower Kllie Little is known of then wanderings 
until they leaJied the Danube about 487 ad 
Jn 508, under the leadeiship of Alboin (qv), 
they and their allies, including 20,000 Saxons, 
ciosscd the Al])s and soon (oriqueied northern 
Italy, Lombardy Liider “the dukes” they 
s])iead over almost the whole of Italv In the 
meant Jiiie the Franks (qv ) had gradaallv’ ex- 
tended their oorKiiie-^ts and migrations south- 
ward lender Glovis (qv’) tliev obtained 
possession of almost all Gaul The Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes (qqv), juohabh from 
Selilesw ig and the ncighhoiiiig lands, invaded 
Biitain from about 449 t<i 549 ad 

The above were the most impoitant of the 
German migrations The numbers involved in 
them vvoie considerable, but not so great as was 
formerly supposed, no accurate estimate can he 
given These migiations show the depopulation 
of some portions of the Roman Empiie, as whole 
tribes of haiharians found homes without ex- 
terminating or driving out the inhabitants 
They also show the weakness of the Empire, 
which W’as powerless to check these bands en- 
cumbered by their women and children and all 
their property In the sixth century Justinian 
(q V ) 1 ^‘conquered Africa from the Vandals and 
Italy from the 0««trogoths, the Franks con- 
(piered the Burgundians and the Visigoths in 
tiaul In the eighth century the Mohammedans 
conquered the Visigoths in Spam and the Franks 
subdued most of the Lombards in Italy 
Asiatic. The migiations of the Asiatic 
peoples are very dillerent fiom the Teutonic, 
because they did not cairy their households with 
them From time immemorial the vveakei tribes 
in the steppes of Cential Asia have been driven 
out from their pastures and robbed of their 
wives by the stronger, and consequently have 
been compelled to seek homes elsewdiere. While 
weaker than their conquerors they have been 
almost invincible to the settled peoples, whose 
lands they harried by sudden invasions on hoise- 


back. When they found a competent leader they 
made widely extended conquests, enslaving the 
people and taking their women from them On 
the death of tlie leader the unification frequently 
ceased and the tribe lost its power Of this 
character were all the great invasions of Europe 
by the nomads, Scythians, Sarmafians, Huns, 
Bulgars, Avars, Magyars (qq«v ), and Cu- 
mans Of these invasions that of the Iluns, 
in the fourth century, was probably the most 
influential for European history, as it forced 
into fev’cnsh activity the German migrations 
Undei Attila (qv ), m the first half of the fifth 
century, the Huns built uj) a strong power m 
central Europe, but this went to pieces after 
Attila ’s death In the later Middle Ages the 
mov’ements begun hv Genghis Khan (qv) had 
a groat efFi*ft upon all eastern Europe Consult 
Brvee, “Migrations of the Races of Men Con- 
sidered Ili'^toncallv’,” in Smithsonian Institu- 
twn, Annual ItejKtrty 1893 (Washington, 1894) 

E A Freeman, ircsfcrw L'urope in the Fifth 
Ccntuiy (New York, 1004) , J A G von Pflugk- 
llarttung, (treat Miarations (Philadelphia, 
1905), A C Haddon, The Wamlninqs of 
Peoples ( Cambridge*, 1912) See Monool Dy- 
NASTiis, Timik Turkly, scetioii Ethnology 
The migiiiti^uis in modern times have been on 
a laigei scale than in Hu* past, and are discussed 
m the aitielc njion Emioraiiox For the effects 
of the fJcrmanic migrations, see Etrope, section 
on Historg For bihliograpliv, see the articles 
on the various motions and tnbes mentioned 
MIGRATION, Wagxer’s Law’ of In evolu- 
tion, one of the main agencies leading to the 
Isolation of animals, and consequently to the 
formation of local races, v’^iieties, and species 
This vv’as first jiointcd out by Morrtz Wagner in 
18GS He stated his views in three general 
propositions (1) the gieatei the change in the 
conditions to which indiv’idnals are subjected on 
emigrating to another territi>rv’, the more in- 
tense must he the inherent individual variability 
of each organism (2) the less the ev’en tenor of 
this inci eased individual v’ai lability of organ- 
isms IS inteiruptecl by frequent crosses with 
emigrants of the old stock the more fr(‘qiientlv 
will nature he successful in forming a new 
vaiiety or incipient species bv’ the accumulation 
and inlientanee of fresh chaiactenstics. (3) the 
more advantageous to the variety the change in 
each single organ, the better rt will he able to 
adapt itself to sui rounding circumstances, and 
the longer the selection of an incipient vanetv 
of colonists remains undistuibed bv' the old 
stock, the more frequently will a new species 
arise out of the variety These laws are fullv 
illustrated by Wagner in his works, and hv’ later 
observers Wagner claimed that evolution hv 
iiatnial selection is impossible iiiih*ss it he 
assisted bv geographical isolation in order to 
pi event the swamping effects of intoi crossing 
The numerous facts observed hv Wagner and 
others show that some of the barriers isolating 
incipient species are broad rapid livers, oceans, 
and mountains He speaks of the e\ti aordinary 
phenomena of so many species of plants and 
animals peculiar to the v’olcanoes and isolated 
mountains of Quito. “Without the distribution 
of oigtinisms by migration in eonneeium w’ith 
local selection it would he inexplicable The 
gigantic isolated mountains of this highland act 
a similar part in the formation of varieties and 
species as the islands of the archipelago, for 
instance, of the Galapagos ” Wagnei also 
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claimed that adaptation to changed conditions 
of life and transformation appear to be tanta- 
mount to a renovation. Species, he said, which 
did not migrate, and consequently did not alter 
in form, became extinct. Consult Moritz Wag- 
ner, The Darwinian Theory and the Law of the 
Migration of Organisms (Munich, 1868; trans 
by Laird, London, 1873). 

MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. The word 
migration is used in two senses either to refer 
to those periodical changes of location such as 
are made by many species of birds and fishes, 
by some mammals, and by a few insects, or to 
those irregular dispersions caused by overciowd- 
ing and lack of food or water. 

Mammals. Among mammals migrations in 
the first sense are mainly confined to certain 
Cetacea, which regularly move from and to the 
polar seas wuth the alternating seasons Regular 
seasonal mo\ements, trulv migratory but short, 
are practiced by many land animals, especially 
the herbivores. All deer, goats, sheep, antelopes, 
and the like, which dwell in mountainous re- 
gions, regularly ascend the heights in early sum- 
mer to get the new grass find safer solitudes, 
escape the lo'wland flies, and other^\lse better 
themsehes. In the fall they come down as the 
snow and cold increase upon the heights, and 
seek the valleys or the neighboring plains The 
American bison formerly was wont to letrcat 
from the mountains to the plains during severe 
winters, while those on the northerly plains 
tended to move south Before the time of rail- 
roads the gieat body of the pronghorns of the 
plains used to migrate from tlie northern area 
of their range to the milder regions south of the 
Platte River, and retuined north in the spring 
Still more striking is the regular and prolonged 
annual migiation of the caribou from the Arctic 
shores of America to the southerly interior, es- 
pecially in the region north and east of Hudson 
Bay, they cannot live so far north during the 
winter, but go back as soon as the snow melts in 
spring. In all these cases there is an accom- 
panying migration of certain large predacious 
animals, such as w'olves, which depend upon the 
grazers for food. Similar facts may he cited 
from the plain regions of Asia, Australia, Pata- 
gonia, the Sahara, and South Africa, where 
seasonal changes, either of cold or drought or 
the parching of pasturage, compel annual migra- 
tions to and from other regions not far distant 
It will be seen that these movements are under 
compulsion of the lack of food (or frequently 
in desert regions of water), and are continued 
only when and so far as necessary. Mammals 
are too slow and hampered in their movements 
on land to make long, rapid journeys, such as a 
bird or fish is able to accomplish through the 
unobstructed air or water; and most mammals 
cither can find food all the year round, or have 
acquired the power, by storage of provisions or 
by sinking into dormancy, of tidmg over the 
seasons of scarcity. 

Overflows of Mammalian Life. Mammals, 
including man, take part in certain much more 
rare but more universal and permanent removals. 
The most conspicuous instance is afforded by the 
lemmings of central Norway and Sweden, which 
at uncertain intervals come down in vast hordes 
into the lowlands, as is fully described under 
Lemming. They travel by night, feed and mul- 
tiply excessively, and in from one to three years 
the few which escape the hordes of enemies 
following them reach the Atlantic or the Gulf 


of Bothnia. It is believed that these sudden 
incursions are the dispersal of an overpopulation 
in the ordinary habitat of the species, due to a 
combination of favoring circumstances causing 
an increase of a naturally fecund race until the 
country cannot longer support the numbers 
The animals are started abroad by famine, and 
<'*ontinue the flight in aimless restlessness until 
an equilibrium is restored The same thing hap- 
pens occasionally with various other small 
lodents “Plagues” of mice have broken out 
frequently in the grain-growing regions of 
southern Russia and in other parts of the world 
In the western part of the United States, until 
hunting kept down the stock, there used to be 
irregular but prodigious movements of squirrels 
(normally extremely numerous there), which 
w^ould appear in dioves over a wide range of 
countiy, all traveling steadily in one direction, 
until they gradually vanished The WTitings of 
Audubon, Godman, and other early naturalists 
contain many records of these movements, whicli 
did not cease until about 1840 The theoictic 
and historic incursions of liuman hosts from 
Asia into Europe, the spread of the Bantu races 
which oven an Afiica, and similar “waves” or 
“migrations" of conquering men, fall into the 
same category, but their superior adaptability 
has, enabled them, or some of them, to remain 
and possess the land 

Insects. The insects afford many cases of 
mass movements similar to those of mammals, 
and also a rare a]>pioach to true migrations 
The sw’arms of grasshoppers, or locusts, which 
occasionally visit parts of Afiica and Asia, are 
one of tlie most familiar plienoiiiena of those 
regions, and they are accompanied by a ra- 
pacious following of birds and mammals feed- 
ing upon the traveling hosts of insects, wdnch 
disperse, dwindle, and finally disapyiear In the 
United States the most disastious excursions of 
these insects have been from the Rocky Moun- 
tains eastward They are of irregular occui- 
rence, and the returning swarm the succeeding 
year is composed only of the descendants of tlie 
oiiginal emigrants — a fact wdiicli contains a hint 
as to the possible origin of the true migratory 
habit in others. Irregular moienients without, 
so far as w'e know^ any attempt to return to the 
original home are illustrated bv the army w»^orm, 
chinch bug (qqv), and cotton worm" (See 
Ojtton I \ sects ) These migrations are due to 
o\ ercrow^ding and lack of food There are still 
sloww migrations among insects, wdiich mav be 
termed “spreading” Thus the Colorado potato 
beetle, a native of the Rocky Mountain plateau, 
spread eastw'ard, wlien suitable food w'as offered 
it by the cultivation of potatoes, until it now 
occurs all over the potato region of eastern 
North America, and, like the browm rat, it per- 
manently occupies all the new territory it enters 
A few insects (butterflies) are knowm to migrate 
in the sense that fish and birds do 

Reptiles and Fishes. Such phenomena are 
entirely unknowm among reptiles, for obvious 
reasons, with the possible exception of seagoing 
turtles, which may withdraw into deeper w^ater 
or more southerly latitudes in winter than in 
summer Many fishes perform long and com- 
plex wanderings, but how they are guided in 
some cases across and up and down the ocean 
will be a very difficult problem to solve. Salm^*** 
and other anadromes come from the sea each 
spring and ascend hundreds of miles up rivers 
BO as to spawn in places suited to the needs of 
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the young The fish so bred return to spawn When we examine the minority which does an- 


in the water of their birth, as has been demon- 
strated by marking smelt that have been trans- 
planted and hatched in livers previously un- 
occupied by them; the marked smelt returned 
from the sea to spawn in the river of their 
adoption Experiments upon herring along the 
Massachusetts coast confiim this conclusion 
Sea fishes generally retire to comparatively deep 
water, and probably many species go southward 
m winter, while in summer they spread north- 
ward and approach the shores, river mouths, or 
other spawning places Ihese migrations are 
induced by reproductive desires and necessities, 
and the slight variation in the time of the com- 
ing of each species, wdiich fishermen expect with 
fair legularitv, seems due to variations in the 
tenijieiatuie of the w'ater. It is probable that 
even these ocean w'anderers return to tlie same 
pai t of tlie coast w'here they w^ere bred, and that 
in some cases, as of the Atlantic salmon, exag- 
gerat<»d notions have ]irevailcd as to the distance 
to which they go in winter See Salmon 

The Migration of Birds. More conspicuous 
and intei eating, and (piite as difficult to explain, 
are the migrations of the birds, w’hich ha^e been 
the theme of poetry, homily, and fable, as W’ell 
as a baffling subiect of inquiry, e\er since men 
began to notice the ways of animals 

M('st ])eisons have a vague idea that the habit 
of veailv migration among birds is uniform and 
uniiersal, but this is not so Most birds do not 
migiate at all, and among those that do gieat 
diversitv exists, so great that the custom seems 
almost an individual rather than a racial one 
The whole bodv of ratite birds — ostiiches, rheas, 
cassowaries, and the like — are nonmigratorv 
"1 he fish-eating si'a fowl make no more of an 
annual migration than is nece^sarv to escape 
from the ice and daikness of their most polar 
haunts to wffiere there may be open sea These 
aie wandeiers rather than migrants Gulls and 
terns, geese, ducks, and the wading marsh and 
bea^h birds are in the main migratory, and in- 
clude some of the most remarkable examples 
Of the game birds fewer are real migrants, but 
liere again a few notable exceptions exist, of 
Aihich one of the most familiar is that of the 
common European quail, which has been taken 
so numerously for centuries on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, and whose migiatory flocks still 
feed travelers w^andering in the wulderncss of 
Sinai The pigeon tribe is sedentary as a rule, 
also, yet one of its species — the passenger pigeon 
of Noith America — ^has become the very type 
and exemplar of a migratory bird Many, but 
not all, birds of prey r^ularly migrate, but it 
is a question whether they do not, in most cases, 
accompany the movements of tlic smaller birds 
rather than travel of their own impulse Parrots 
are almost wholly nonmigratory It is not, then, 
until w^e have passed 21 of the 23 classified or- 
ders of birds (with the exceptions above noted) 
that we come to those groups, the picarian and 
passerine birds, in which the custom of seasonal 
migration is a prominent characteristic These 
are, to be sure, the most numerous as well as 
the most highly organized orders; yet a large 
number even here do not migrate at all from 
temperate r^ions, but form a resident or par- 
tially migrant population in all moderate lati- 
tude's, where they remain all the year round. 
On the whole, the large majority of the total list 
of the birds of the world are not migratory to 
any considerable degree. 


nually alternate between southerly winter and 
northerly summer residences many curious facts 
are discernible. First, it is noticeable that all 
migratory birds belong to the colder latitudes of 
the globe; and, on the other hand, that those 
groups which are wholly nonmigratory represent 
the primitive types — ^birds whose ancestry goes 
back to times when a comparatively warm cli- 
mate prevailed over the now unbearably cold 
and sterile polar legions In general, two-thirds 
of the birds of the middle temperate zones, both 
north and south, are migrants, and the total is 
a very small part of the entire avifauna of the 
world Taking up the character of the migra- 
tory birds as a class, it appears, first, that they 
are such as either subsist w’holly or mainly on 
soft-bodied insects — larvsp, worms, and the like — 
or give their young such fare; second, such as 
gam their living fiom fresh or brackish waters 
or mud, which is likely to freeze, and third, 
such as follow* small birds in order to prey upon 
them It IS also significantly true that they 
represent families whose mass and affiliations 
are found in the tropics, in many cases only one 
01 tw'o species being known elsew’here Europe’s 
single cuckoo, the eastern North American hum- 
ming bird, tanagers, orioles, and the like, are 
familiar and striking examples of this fact On 
the other hand, the nonmigratory or resident 
birds of the temperate zones belong to families 
mainlv distributed outside the tropics and 
separable, broadly speaking, on other grounds 
This state of things points to the explanation 
that the evtratropical parts of the world, de- 
populated of birds by the cold, ice, and excessive 
rams of the Pleistocene or Glacial period, were 
restocked from the crow’ded intertropical pre- 
serves as fast as the amelioration of the climate 
permitted plants and animals to occupy the tem- 
perate and subarctic regions, and that the re- 
active effect of the new country steadily checked 
colonization by selecting only those species 
adapted or adaptive to the new conditions In 
this light the seasonal migration of birds must 
be viewed as an annual excursion, constantly 
repeated by certain species that have the habit 
(and not by others), outward from equatorial 
regions to a greater or less distance poleward. 

Beginning of the Seasonal Movement. As 
the close of the rainy season approaches in the 
tropics migratory strangers gradually separate 
themselves from the resident birds, now begin- 
ning domestic cares, and disappear What 
starts them off just as the rams are bringing an 
increase of both plant and insect food we do not 
know. Their ovaries show little preparatory 
enlargement, and few or none are mated. As 
they slowdy proceed, keeping pace with the lift- 
ing sun and the opening spring, they will grad- 
ually concentrate upon certain highw^ays, or 
“migration routes.” The old males take the 
lead, probably merely through superior strength 
of wing; and it is not until the bulk of these 
have passed by that the females appear, fol- 
lowed, after an interval, by yearling birds 

The weather encountered, always uncertain, 
influences this progress decidedly, warm south- 
erly winds encouraging the birds to go forward, 
while cold spells or northerly storms check them, 
sometimes for a fortnight or more, and occasion- 
ally destroy large numbers When sunshine and 
southerly breezes again prevail the accumulated 
host goes forward in what observers call a 
“wave” of migration. Such checks are local; 
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and larger iiiilucncos lia\e an effect, so that the 
movement is uniformly eailier in some parts of 
the continent than in othcis 

Migration Routes It is also true that the 
movement is not uniformly distiibuted On the 
contrary, tljero are ceitain definite routes or 
paths which liirds follow in espeeiallv great 
numbers The greater of these loutes, 01 “lly 
lines,” are geneially lecognized and seem to be 
determined paitly bv tojiograpby, Imt to «i 
greater degree l)y considerations of security and 
subsistence The most thickly frequented routes 
are along ocean coasts, liver a alleys, 01 moun- 
tain ranges Fuioiiean s])ecialista, like Talnien 
and Middendorf, have outlined seveial such “tly 
lines” with gieat particularity, and when 
sketched u])on a map they aie seen to coincide 
in a general A\ay Avitli the valley svstein of that 
continent Similar highways are traceable in 
North America One luns along tlic Pacific 
coast and another up the valley of the Rio 
Grande and along the conn<>cted valleys and 
parks between the parallel ranges of the Rocky 
Mountain*^ Past of the jilaiiis a horde of spring 
birds enters the United States along the eastern 
low’landa of Mexico and by way of the West In- 
dies, and soon divides into definite sti earns of 
tia\el Partec^ fiist hv the soiitliern extiemitv 
of tlie Alleghanies into tA\o main curierits, one 
goes to the right U}) tin* Atlantic coast and 
through the Hudson Valley and New’ England, 
W’hile a second, to the left, ascends the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Ohio, diverging more and 
more up tiibutarv valleys, until all the central 
and northern paits of the continent are supplied 
A little reflection will show liow’ likcdy, from the 
natuie of the case, are these routes Tliey are 
natural bird roads, without obstacles, and they 
afford easy guidance, plejitiful A’cgetation, and 
consequent jiiotection against enemies and 
storms, and the abundance of insect food bedong- 
ing to A\ atercourses 

Nocturnal and High-Flying Migrants. A 
large part of the migration of many birds is 
made at night, especially the natural night fliers, 
like ow’ls and goatsuckers and the gieat body of 
small, timid birds that in their daily life seek 
concealment and obtain their food in shady, 
secluded places It is only the day goers that 
we ordinarily see migrating, and tli(»se more 
commonly in spring than m fall, but every 
observer has noted how after a favorable night 
the w’oods will be full of birds at dawn where 
none were to be seen the evening before Eng- 
lish and American ornithologists, led by Baird 
about 1875, have collected at lighthouses and 
other w’atching places systematic data in respect 
to night migration 

Guidance. What guides these travelers on 
their annual lourneys across continents and over 
seas’ This has been an eager question ever 
since men began to watch the w’ays of tlie birds 
If anything approaching a rule has been dis- 
closed it is that diversity prevails rather than 
uniformity Birds closely allied in structure, 
diet, nesting habits, and so forth, vary im- 
mensely in the extent and manner of their mi- 
grations While some travel twice a year from 
the equator to near the poles, others of the same 
family, or genus even ne\er leave warm lati- 
tudes at all The increasing perception of this 
individuality in animals inclines one more and 
more to believe that migratory birds are guided 
in the maiority of cases by the teaching of their 
elders, and by their own observation and mem- 


ory, rathei than by any extraordinary faculties 
or process Brewster declares that the manner 
of migration of birds is determined by one, 
two, or all of the following considerations, 
VIZ . ( 1 ) habitual manner of procuring food , 
(2) disposition, (3) wing power Much evi- 
dence exists in favor of this simple and piactical 
ex])lanatjon, but unfortunately contrary and un- 
exjdained facts still confront us European 
ornithologists assert that there the voung of 
inanv species precede the adults on their journey 
soiitlnvard in tlie autumn Cooke and Widman, 
in their elaborate Report on Jitrd Ahqiation in 
the Mississippi V alley, say the same foi the in- 
teiioi of Noith America On the other hand, 
William Brew’ster, wdio has observed this matter 
with the highest zeal and intelligeiicc, maiiilains 
the opposite view as tlie result of long exjierience 
in New’ England and eabtern Canad.i, and de- 
claies that the young never ])recede older buds 
in the fall, explaining that the fust southwaid 
iliglits of adult birds have been oAcrlooked be- 
cause they W’ere uiiexpectedh eaily He lias 
elucidated this with much deLail in the Vcnioiis 
(No 1) of the \ uttall Oniitholoqical Chih 
That this IS the true historv of migration in 
rchpect to many and \arioUh kinds of buds can- 
not be gainsaid, that it is an all-siillicient ex- 
planation 18 not universalh admittid fliie 
poweis of lecognition and lecollectum iiiAohed 
aie doubted by some vet all annuals .11 e stiong 
in this diiection — jieihajis no mental faculties 
are so distinctly manifested bv biutes us ob- 
seivation and memoi,\ Exani|)les iinght be 
diawn from eveiv class, but lioining pigeoiio. aie 
most closely to the point Iheie can lie no rea- 
son to supjiose other buds are Icbs able in this 
lespect until we have taken ])aiTis to exjiloit 
then abilities No mv^tenous ‘ lioniing faculty* 
need be suminoned The gieat heiglit at winch 
pigeons usually lly enabl(‘s them to sur\e\ a 
v\ide extent of country and lind soiiu* jioints 
vMth which th(\v have been jiieviously fanuliai- 
ized , fiom this a second i*^ visible, and so on, 
leading tlie jugeon stiaight home* as the jnoncs'r 
follow’s a blaz(*d trail thiough a toiest U ild 
buds mav be supjiosed to do the same, and tluur 
VMsh to g(*t a very wide vitwv of the land-.cap“ 
explains the height to which they use in tlu‘se 
journeys and their descc'ut and confusion in 
inuiky w’eathei Fiom a height of 10,000 feet 
both shores of the Mediterranean, eg, w’ould 
probably be visible to a bird's eye, at anv late in 
the nai rowel places where the,v mostly cioss It 
must be confessed, howe\er, that this explana- 
tion does not cover the case of those buds which 
migrate acioss ocean spaces of one or two 
thousand niil(‘s Here it scorns necessai.v to be- 
lieve that thc'y are guided by an intuitive sense 
of direction — a feelinq for tlie points of the com- 
pass, so to speak Something so closely akin to 
this instinctive powder of orientation is observ- 
able among other animals, including the human 
savage, that it may be very w’ell conceded to 
the birds The placing of small, maikecl metal 
bands on the legs of young birds has recently 
lK*en carried on extensively both in the Unit(*d 
States and Europe, and has already begun to 
yield valuable, definite rc^sults in inciicating the 
general movements of individual buds 

Bibliograpliy. For references to early essaj s, 
and to many essays and books in Euiopean lan- 
guages, consult Newton, article “Migration,” in 
Dictionary of Buds (New York, 18f)3-9G), and 
Giebel, Thesaurus Omitholoqice (Leipzig, 1872- 
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77) ; also S. Bertlielot, (Jtseaux voyageurs et 
poissona de passage * 4tude compar^e d'orgamame 
de moBurs et dHnstinct (2 vols., Pans, 1875-76) ; 
W W Cooke, Report on Bird Migration in the 
Mississippi Valley (Washington, 1888) ; Palmen, 
translation by Shoemaker of a report to the 
International Ornithological Congress at Buda- 
pest, 1891, in Report of the Hnnthsonian Insti- 
tution for 1S92 (lb, 1893), Catke, Die ^ ogel- 
iiarte Helgoland (Brunswick, 1891), tianslated 
by Rosenstoek as Heligoland as an Ornithological 
Observatory (Edinburgh, 1895) , Whitlock, The 
Migration of Birds. .1 Consideration of Herr 
Oatke's ^leus (London, 1897). This combats 
many of Gatke's statements and theories See 
also C Dixon, The Migration of Buds An At- 
tempt to Reduce Avian Reason Flight to Law 
(amended edition, London, 1897), an ambitious 
book of theory, not well sustained, W E Clarke, 
Rtudits m Biid Migration (2 vols, ib , 1912), 
T A Cowaid, Migration of Birds (Cambridge, 
1912), containing a bibliography, E Trouessait, 
“L’lntluencc de la guerre «ur la faune du pavs 
et Ich migrations des oiscaux,” in La Xatu), vol 
xliii (Pans, 1915) For countless recent ai tides 
cm migration and lurd banding, consult the 
various volume's of the Zoological Record (Lon- 
don) , Nuttall Ornithological Club, Memoxis 
(Cambridge, Mass ) , the Auk (ib ) , also S H 
Scudder, Butterflies of the Lantern United States 
and Canada (Boston, 1889) , F E Beddaid, 
Book of Whaler (New York, 1900) , J A. niom- 
soii, 7'he Won-der of Life ( ib , 1914) 
MIGRATION OF PLANTS. The natuial 
movement of plants from one area to anothei 
'Ihis term is tlius &ome\>hat in contrast to natu- 
raliy«ition ( q v ) Migration of species is possi- 
ble by reason of variations in the structural 
adaptations which aie found in most plants 
Among these perhaps the most important aie 
the stiuctures which aie concerned in the dis- 
persal of seeds and spores, >\huh may be scat- 
teied bv means of birds, wind, or ^^ater to very 
great distances Besides these methods of dis- 
pel sal, certain plants niav be scattered in a vege- 
tative wav for gieat distances and become estab- 
lished far from the original home Tlius, the 
eominon water weed Elodta is beluwed to havH* 
spiead all twer Euiope vegetativelv from a single 
])lant introduced 111 tlie eailv ]iart of the niiie- 
teentli ceiiturv It seems likely that after a time 
a certain equilibrium between the various species 
of the world wull have been 1 cached and that 
each paiticiilar species v\ill be found in the con- 
ditions best suited to it When this time comes 
further migration would seem to be without le- 
sult, whether the scattering of seeds takes place 
or not It must be remembered, however, that 
various factors enter in to disturb any equilib- 
rium wdiicli may be formed In the fiist place, 
there aie changes in the 01 game world itself, 

1 (' , new species of both plants and animals are 
developed from time to time thiough evolution 
and new disturbances in the so-called equilib- 
rium must arise In the second ])lace, the ex- 
ternal woild suffers tremendous changes It is 
probably this last cause wdiich has been most 
responsible for the migration of plants. Through 
the geological ages continents have arisen and 
passed away, and all these changes must have 
been accompanied by changes in die mutual rela- 
tions of the species then living Changes in 
climate have taken place many times in the 
world’s history, and all of these changes must 
have been attended with great plant migiations 


To illustrate* the oncoming of the ice epoch 
caused a southern movement of the climatic 
zones, and the species which had become adapted 
to a particular climate moved south to a greater 
or less degree pan passu with the climatic move- 
ment Postglacial times have witnessed north- 
( rn migrations, which are necessarily mucli 
blower than the northern migrations of the 
soutliern zones Plants must not be regarded as 
h*ss active migrants than animals, though they 
make no seasonal migiations 

MIGUEL, me gal', Dom Miguel Maria Eva 
BISTO DE Bragaxca (1802-60) An aspirant f<ii 
the Portuguese tin one, the thud son of John VI 
of Portugal He vias brought up in Brazil, 
whither his parents had fled in 1807, and le- 
turned to Portugal in 1821 with very little 
education, a debauchee and a sufierstitioiis bigot 
He put Himself at the head of the reactionary 
party and plotted the overtlirow’ of his father 
and of constitutional government In 1824 he 
caused his father to be closely guarded, ariested 
the ministers, and sought to ov'erthrow the gov- 
ernment, but failed and was sent into banish- 
ment In 182C his brother Dom Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil, succeeded to the throne lie relin- 
quished the crown of Portugal to his young 
daughter. Dona Maria da Gloria, and betrotlu'd 
hei to her uncle Miguel, who w*as made regent 
Dom Miguel in 1828 usurped the throne, abol- 
ished the constitution, and introduced a reign 
of teiror Dom Pedro, who had been forced to 
abduate the throne of Brazil in 1831, placed 
himself in 1832 at the head of an expeditionary 
foice, v\hich had been collected by the o]>poiieiits 
of Dom Miguel and proceeded to dethrone the 
usurper He entered Oporto in July, and a year 
later, after the defeat of Dom Miguel s fleet, was 
in possession of Lisbon Spain recognized Maria 
as the legitimate sovei eign England and France 
follow ed suit, and Dom Miguel was forced to give 
up all claims to the crowm (1834) Tie died at 
Brombach in Baden To the common estimate 
of Dom Miguels tharacter exception is taken by 
Cardinal Hergeiii other in the Handbuch dei 
allf/rmcincn KirchenqesdnchtCj v’ol. iii, p 847 
ff , (3d ed , 1880), wheie he is said to be a noble 
pi nice, possessing the affection of his subjects. 

MIHRAB, me-r.ib' See Kiblati. :MosQrE. 

MIJATOVICH, me-ya't6-vech, Ciiedomille 
( 1842- ) A Servian diplomat and author. 

He was born in Belgrade, studied at Munich, 
Leipzig, and Zuiich, taught economics at Bel- 
grade (1860) and was general secietary in the 
Serv'ian Ministry of Finance from 1869 to 1871 
and Ministei of this department in 1873-75 and 
of Foreign Affairs as w’cll as Finance in 1880 
About 1874 he broke with Ristic, in whose 
cabinet he had served, and joined the Progressive 
jiarty From 1875 on he was a Senator of the 
Kingdom of Servia. In 1880 he represented 
Servia in making peace with Bulgaria, in 1894 
VI as Minister of Finance again and Ambassador 
to Rumania, in 1899 w^as delegate to The Hague 
Peace Conference, and in 1895-1900 and (after 
serving at Constantinople) in 1902-03 was 
Minister fiom Servia at the Court of St James’s, 
lesigning after the assassination of King Alex- 
ander, which he described in A Royal Tragedy 
(1900) He wrote Servia and the Seriians 
(1908), Servia of the Servians (1913), and, in 
Servian, several volumes of history, economics, 
and Action His English wdfe, Elodie Lawton 
(died 1908), wrote a Historu of Modern Servia 
(1872) and Serbian Folk Lon (1874). 
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IfIKAJDO, (Jap., Exalted Gate). 

Formerly the popular and official title of the 
Emperor of Japan, occurring in poetry and his- 
tory throughout the whole range of Japanese 
literature. Though comparatively obsolete in 
the Japan of the twentieth century, the word 
has found a iixed and honored place in the Eng- 
lish language. The Mikado dynasty is probably 
the oldest in the world, Yoshihito (qv.) being 
reckoned by most authors the one hundred 
twenty-second of the Imperial line, the first 
being Jimmu Tenno, who in the official chro- 
nology began to reign 660 b c Descent is claimed 
fiom the gods that created heaven and earth 
The origin of the line is lost in mythology, and 
there is little or no historical foundation for it 
before the fourth century The first 17 mikados 
( 660 B c -399 A D ) are said to have died at ages 
ranging from 100 to 141 years The average 
leign in the whole line is 20 years Each mi- 
kado has a personal name, but no family name, 
nor IS the name of the mikado ever repeated. 
Each has also a posthumous title, by which he 
IS known in history Seven of the mikados were 
women See Meiji Tenno 

MIKADO, The. A comic opera by William 
S Gilbert and Sir Arthur S Sullivan (qqv.), 
first produced in London, March 14, 1885, in 
the Tnited States, Aug 19, 1885 (New York) 

MIKAL. See Lebensohn, Migaii .Iosepii. 

MIKA^NIA (Neo-Lat, named in honor of 
J C Mikan, a Bohemian botanist of the nine- 
teenth century) A genus of plants of the 
family Compositee, nearly allied to Eupatorium 
(q V ) Mtkama officinalis is a Brazilian species, 
with erect stem and heart-shaped leaves, abound- 
ing in a bitter principle and an aromatic oil, 
reputed useful in medicine Mikania amara 
and Mtkama cordifoha (twining herbs), also 
natives of the warm parts of South America, 
are among the plants which have acquired a 
high reputation--deserved or undeserved — for 
the cure of snake bites The former is remark- 
able for the large indigo-blue spots on the under- 
side of its ovate leaves Mtkama scandens, 
sometimes called climbing hempweed, . is a na- 
tive of the Ignited States, growing in moist soils 
from New England to Texas 

MIKHAILOFF - SHELLER, m^'Kd-yil'df- 
shGl'ler, Alexander See Shellee, Alexander 
Ko\ SrANTINOVITCH. 

MIKHAILOV, me-KA-yil-6f, Mikhail Lario- 
Novricn (1826-65) A Bussian ]ournali8t and 
no\ehst, boin in the I'^ral Mountains He was 
educated in St Petersburg and began his lit- 
eiarv woik with translations, chiefly from Heine 
These weie collected in one volume (1858), and 
his articles for the Sovremenntk {Contem- 
porary) and other periodicals, as well as his 
stories, notably Adam Adamomteh (1851), were 
published m two volumes in 1859 He shared 
the dreams of the revolutionists of his own 
country and was exiled to Siberia, where he died 

MIKHAILOVSKI, me'Ka-yil-df'sk^, Ntkoiai 
Konstantinovitch (1842-1904) A Russian 
essayist, critic, and sociologist He translated 
one of Proudhon’s works into Russian, but it 
was his critical work on the famous Annals of 
the Fatherland {Otedestvennya Zaptskt), with 
which he was connected from 1869 to its sup- 
pression in 1884, that made him famous. For 
it he wrote literary notes regularly, beginning 
in 1872, and many papers, on truth, heroes, and 
the crowd, Darwinism, Socialism, positivism, 
Qnanoor nnH Mill Til 1873 


he became one of the editors of the Northern 
Messenger {Sivemm V^stmk), and from 1890 
to his death he edited the Russkoc Bogatstvo 
{Russian Wealth) Mikhailovski’s best-known 
monograph is on The True Nature of Progress 
(trans into French by Louis, Qu'est-ce que le 
progresf 1879). Mikhailovski rejects the or- 
ganic conception of society and holds that social 
processes are not wholly reducible to biological 
or intellectual terms Social progress, in his 
view% presupposes social justice — the proper 
division of labor — and is brought about through 
the conscious and sympathetic cooperation of the 
individuals striving to realize their full measure 
of individuality The end of progiess is the 
identity of truth and justice (Russ, pravda) 
Mikhailovski also wTote several literary studies, 
notably on Tolstoy (1887) and Slitchcdrm 
(1890) His papers have been collected several 
times, the latest edition of his WorLs being pre- 
pared bv Kolosov (St Petersburg, 1913) 
MIKHAILOVSKI-DANILEVSKI, me'Ka- 
yil-6f'sk6 da'ne-lyef'skfi, Alexander 1\ \nomtch 
(1790-1848). A Russian soldier and historian 
He took part in the wai wuth Fiance (1812-13) 
as Kutusoff's aid-de-camp and was head chan- 
cellor of Wolkonski in 1813-14 In the w'ar 
with Till key (1829) he served as majoi general, 
was promoted to be lieutenant general in 1835, 
and became a member of the war council and 
Senator in 1839 He wTote a History of the 
Turkish IPar of J 806-72 (1843), besides ac- 
counts of his experiences in the campaigns of 
1812-13 (1834) and of 1814-15 (1849-50) 

His collected w^orks w'cre published (1849-50) m 
se\en volumes They are marked by a fieedom 
of style and a patriotic sentiment that some- 
times veiged into inaccuracies 
MIKKELSEN, mik'kcl-seii, Aksll (1849- 
) A Danish educator, born at Hjorring, 
the introducer and organizer of sloyd schools in 
Denmark In 1872-83 he operated a machine 
shop, later he organized sloyd schools, linally tlie 
Sloyd Seminary in Copenhagen, and in 1907 he 
w^as appointed sloyd inspector for Denmark 
Through his energetic work as teacher, author, 
and lecturer he greatly developed this form of 
education throughout the country Among his 
many writings on the subject are Hvad er 
Blotd^ (What is Sloyd’) (1886), Htordan 
arheider SUndskolen? (How Does the Slovd 
School Work’) (1886), Slotdlarc (Instruction 
in Sloyd) (1894), Arheidsstillinger (Positions 
when Working) (1896) 

MIKKELSEN, £.tnab (1880- ). A 

Danish explorer, born at Vester Bronderslev, 
Jutland, who served in the Amdrup expedition 
to Christian XI Land, East Greenland (1900), 
and in the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition to Franz 
Josef Land (1900-02) With Leffingwell he or- 
ganized the Anglo-American polar expedition 
which wintered at Flaxman Island, Alaska, in 
1906-07 They lost their ship, but in a sledge 
journey over the ice they located the continental 
shelf of the Arctic Ocean, 65 miles offshore, 
where in 2 miles the sea increased from 50 
meters to more than 690 meters in depth. 

Organizing an expedition to map out the 
northeast coast of Greenland, to recover the 
bodies of Mylius-Erichsen (q.v ) and Lieu- 
tenant HOeg-Hagen and their records, Mikkelsen 
wintered (1909-10) at Shannon Island, East 
Greenland His ship sank, and the rest of the 
party returned home on a whaler Remaining 
with his engineer, Iversen, Mikkelsen succeeded 
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by a series of most remarkable and hazardous 
sledge journeys in recovering the lost records 
and in disproving the existence of Peary Chan- 
nel. The two explorers, who later wintered at 
Shannon Island, were rescued, when in the direst 
of extremities, by a Norwegian whaler (1912). 
Mikkelsen’s writings are* Conquering the Arctic 
Ice (1909), Lost tn the Arctic (1913; Ger. 
trans , 1913) ; “Mylius-Enchsen’s Report on the 
Non-Existence of Peary Channel,” in Meddelelser 
cm Oronland, vol. xli., (1913), The €Lar paa 
Oronlcmdsostkyst ( 1914 ) 

KCIKLOSIGH, mik'16-shlch, Fbanz von ( 1813- 
91) A famous Slavic philologist of Slovene 
nationality He was born in Luttenberg, Styria, 
studied law at Gratz, and settled to practice in 
Vienna in 1838 There the famous Kopitar 
(qv) aroused in him an interest in Slavic 
philology, and he first attracted attention by his 
review of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar in 1844. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to philology, and 
until hiB death his productivity was enormous. 
In 1844 he obtained a position in the Imperial 
Library and in 1850 Tvas made professor of 
Slavic philology in the University of Vienna, 
retaining his post until 1886 He was also gov- 
ernment censor of Slavic, Rumanian, and Greek 
publications His scientific career is remarkable 
for profundity of research Miklosich is not 
only the founder of modern Slavic philology, but 
he also greatly piomoted the historical study of 
the Albanian, Gypsy, Hungarian, modern Greek, 
and Rumanian languages Aside from numerous 
articles on special points of phonetics, syntax, 
arcliipology, etc , chiefly published in the Denk’ 
schriftcn and the Sitziingshenchte of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences, the most important of his 
Morks are Vcrgleichende Qrammatik der slatots- 
chcn Spiachen ( 1852-74, 2d ed. of vols 1 , 111 , iv, 
1870-83) , FormenJehre der altslouenischen 
tiprache (2d ed , 1854) , Lexicon Palwoslovcnico 
Orcrco-Latinum (2d ed , 1805), one of the best 
of its kind for completeness and the abundance 
of material, Altsloieenische FormenJehre in 
Paradigmen (1874); Altslowcnische Lautlehre 
(3d ed , 1878); EtymoJoqisches Worteihuch der 
sinuischen laiprachen (1880). Miklosich also 
edited several important texts, such as* Apos- 
tolus (1853). Lex Stephani DuSani (1850); 
Monumenta Linquce PalcBoslovemcce e Codwe 
Suprasliensi (1857), Monumenta fJerhwa 
(1858) , Acta et Diplomata Greece Medii JEvi 
( 1800-87), with .1 Muller Consult Jagic, 
tsiklopediia Slananskoi Filologii, vol. 1 (St. 
Peteislnirg, 1909). 

MIKLUCHO-HAGLAY, m$-kloo'K6-mft-kli', 
Nikolai (1840-88). A Russian traveler and 
ethnographer, born in the Ukraine of a noble 
family lie studied medicine and zofllogy at 
St Petersburg and in Germany After traveling 
widely in Europe he went with Haeckel to 
Madeira (1866), visited the Canary Islands in 
1867, and after a trip to Morocco in 1870 under- 
took a gieat anthropological tour in Oceanica 
At Sydney he founded a museum* and zoological 
station and in 1885 returned to St. Petersburg, 
where he died before he had classified his col- 
lections He wTote on his travels in New Guinea 
in Petermann’s Mitteilungen (1874, 1878) and 
on the temperature of oceanic depths for the 
Bulletin of the St Petersburg Academy (1871), 
and made many other contributions to’ technical 
journals in Europe, Asia, and Australia. 

MIKNAS, mlk^n&B. A town of Morocco. See 
Mequinez. 


IttlKOVBG, m£^6-v«ts, Ferdinand Bretislav 
(182fi-62). A Bohemian dramatist and archae- 
ologist, born at Burgstein and educated at 
Ceskfi Lfpa and Prague. He founded the literary 
journal LumAr (1851-64) and edited two vol- 
umes of Bohemian antiquities under the title 
Btaroiitnosti a pamdtky zeme deskd (1858-64). 
He wrote the tragedies Zdhuha rodu Pfemys- 
lovskdho (The Fall of the Pfemyslids, 1851), 
Dvmitri Ivanovid (1856), and other dramatic 
works. 

MILAN, mll'on or ml-lan' (It. Milano, Lat 
Mediolanum) . The second-largest city in Italy, 
the chief city in Lombardy, and the capital of 
the Province of Milan It is situated in the 
great plain of Lombardy, 400 feet above the sea, 
on the little river Olona, an affluent of the Po, 
93 miles northeast of Turin and 166 miles west 
of Venice; lat. 45® 28' N, long 9® 11' E. (Map* 
Italy, B 2) The climate is rather changeable 
and trying. It is extremely hot in summer and 
quite cold in winter, the winds from the frozen 
Alps sweeping across the Lombardy plain. The 
theimometer at times drops below zero The 
mean annual temperature is 55 4® F , rainfall, 
39 37 inches 

Milan is a fairly symmetrical polygon in 
shape, the circuit of its customs district being 
now nearly 20 miles Its focus is the splendid 
Piazza del Duomo (Cathedral Square), from 
i^hich broad avenues and electric railways radi- 
ate in all directions. These radials are con- 
nected by an inner circle of modernized streets 
just outside the canal that marks the location 
of the ancient moat and of the inner and most 
ancient city. An additional connection is fur- 
nished by a splendid boulevard and by a belt 
electric railway 7 miles long beyond the six- 
teenth-century walls that are pierced by a dozen 
gates and are now planted with trees and used 
as a promenade, commanding the view of the 
suburbs The most magnificent of the radials 
is the modern Via Dante, constructed in 1888, 
leading from the handsome Piazza de’ Mercanti 
to the spacious Foro Bonaparte, and thence to 
the New Park, which was formerly a part of a 
national drill ground This park is paved with 
w*ooden blocks on a concrete foundation, and on 
each side, next to the front foundation walls of 
the houses, has large subways containing water 
and gas pipes, electric wires, etc It is beauti- 
fied by a large pond and spacious promenades, 
and is faced by the Gastello Sforzesco, and also 
by the Anfiteatro dell* Arena, which w*as con- 
structed by Napoleon I for races and is capable 
of seating 30,000 persons The park is lighted 
by electricity Adorning the northeastern sec- 
tion of the city are the splendid Giardini Pub- 
blici, surpassed by few gardens on the Continent 
The Corso Vittorio Emanuele is one of the most 
elegant shopping streets in Italy and the centre 
of traffic in Milan. The Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele, connecting the Piazza del Duomo 
with the Piazza della Scala, is a splendid glass- 
covered arcade, with shops, designed by one of 
Milan’s distinguished architects. Mengoni. It is 
in the form of a Latin cross, wdth a cupola 160 
feet in height 

Architecture is superbly represented in Milan, 
nearly all styles being displayed in rare ex- 
amples Bramante dvrelt here many years and 
left his genius impressed on more than one fine 
monument. The city is particularly famous for 
fine churches. Of these the principal is the 
world-renowned Gothic cathedral, the Duomo of 
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Milan, one of the finest of ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, ranking with St. Peter’s at Rome and the 
cathedral of Santa Maria 4cl Fiore at Florence 
The vast church has an exterior of white Car- 
rara marble, which is adorned by 98 pinnacles 
and with more than 4000 statues, besides a 
variety of carvings of unsui passable beauty 
In form it is a Latin cross, with a length of 
486 and a breadth of 287 feet, and covers an 
area of 14,000 square yards The licight of the 
tower is 356 feet The great windows of the 
choir, said to be the largest in the world, are of 
stained glass of 1844 Its foundation vias laid 
in 1386 by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and during 
its erection many of the greatest European archi- 
tects contributed designs for its embellishment 
Within it Napoleon was cio\\ned King of Italy 
in 1805 The baioque facade, completed in 1805 
after designs by Tibaldi, has been considered out 
of harmony with the Gothic style of the other 
portions of the structure, and the inharmonious 
features began to be removed 111 1900, to be 
replaced by features in keejnng vxitli the geneial 
style of the structure At the front of the 
cathedral is a colossal bronze statue of Victor 
Emmanuel II The vnew of the Alps, Lombardy, 
and the city from the top of the cathedral is 
celebrated The quaint medueval church of 
Sant’ Ambrogio, erected on the site of a chuieh 
founded by St Ambrose in the fourth ceiitiuv, 
possesses iiibcriptions, sarcophagi, and monu- 
ments full of antiquarian interest, and is his- 
toric as the place where St Ambiose baptized 
St Augustine and wliere the German empeiors 
were crowned kings of Italv Tlieie are also 
the Dominican church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, which contains in its refettorv tlie now 
almost obliterated picture of the ‘Last Supper” 
by Lconaido da Vinci, the church of San Carlo 
Borromeo (1847); and San Nazaio, v\hich pos- 
sesses a masterful fresco by Jjanino, and also 
San Sebastiano, once a Homan tc*mplc The 
church of San Satiro has a beautiful sacristy — 
a creation of Bramante The mural paintings 
of Luini in the church of San Giorgio al Palazzo 
are visited by all art lovers San Lorenzo is 
an important cliuicli, and is in addition the 
oldest one in the city, tracing its history back 
to Roman times 

Of the secular buildings of Milan the most 
noteworthy is the niagniiicent Brera Palace, for- 
merly a Jesuit college and now ii^ed for the fine 
arts, with the odicial name of Palace of Ai ts and 
Sciences (For illustration, see I-KiMnAunY, Re- 
naissance ABCiiiTEcrrKE or ) Within its vast 
precincts this unique institution includes an 
academy of art, a choice gallery of paintings of 
the Bolognese and Lombard schools, a fine collec- 
tion of casts for modeling purposes, a h])lcndid 
national library containing about 300,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets, and a rare collection of 
coins numbering 60,000, viith manv'^ rare manu- 
scripts and antiquities. It has also attached to 
it an observ’atory and a botanical garden The 
masterpieces of painting here include Raphael’s 
far-famed “Sposalizio,” Mantegna’s “Pietii,” and 
Bellini’s “St. Mark ” The Brera has been greatly 
enlarged latterly, and many juctures of high 
rank have been added to its collection One of 
tlie features of the national library is a room 
devoted to the editions and autograph writings 
of Manzoni Anotliei large library is the Am- 
brosian (qv). The Borromeo Palace also has 
a meritorious collection of paintings The 
Museo Poldi-Pezzoli offeis a fine collection of 


paintings, weapons, furnituie, porcelain, etc 
Tlie Museo Civico is worthy of mention for itb 
superb ornithological collection There is also 
a permanent art exposition, and Milan now has 
good scientific collections 

The Palazzo lleale and the archiepiscopal 
palace are old and liave some attractive features. 
The fine and elaborate Gastello di Porta Giovia 
dates from 1368 and is the castle of Milan, being 
associated with the city’s governmental and his- 
toric career Among the noteworthy new and 
attract iv’e seculai buildings are the Exchange, 
finished in 1901, the prefecture, and Palace of 
Justice Notable features in the city also are 
the Court of the Marino Palace, the Coiinthian 
Colonnade, the finest relic of Roman times in 
Milan, and the v\ ell-known triumphal arch be- 
gun by Napoleon 1 Other conspicuous public 
monuments are tlie statues of Victor Emmanuel 
II and of Cavour, Canova’s notable statue of 
Napoleon I, tlie huge equestrian statue of Gari- 
baldi, an equestrian statue of Napoleon III in 
commemoration of ^lagenta, the monument to 
Leonardo bv Magni, the statues of Cardinal 
Borromeo and Parini, and the monument to 
Manzoni The Cimiteio Monumentale, with its 
decorative tombs and its elaborate cremation 
temple, is visited by all tourists Milan is 
famous for its va^t Scala Tlicatre, which was 
built in 1178 for operas and ballets It accom- 
modates 3()()0 persons and is the largest theatre 
in Euro])e after the San Carlo at Naples Milan 
IS the centre for music in Italy The famous 
Conservatory of Music is established in the 
Imildings of an ancient monastery 

Milan has an Academy of Science and Litera- 
ture, a college for girls, and medical, high, and 
normal schools llie fine jiolytechnic, dating 
from 1865, a commeicial academy, an agricul- 
tural school, a royal astronomical observatory, 
and an Academia di Belle Arti are other c»duca- 
tional institutions There are also a municipal 
zoological collection, botanical gaidcms, and 
theaties. Tlie governnnmt of the city is higlily 
efficient and enormous sums have been expended 
on jniblic improvements 3 lie system of sewers^ 
about 50 miles in length, enijities into the swift 
covered-over Seveso, whence the sewage jia'^ses 
to the Adriatic by way of the J*o Tlie city 
water for domestic piiijinses comes iirineipally 
fiom large artesian wells, about 150 feet in 
depth, and for industrial purjioses fiom the 
canals The different philanthropic oiganiza- 
tiojis under the contiol of the Board of Chanties 
have jiropeity valued at over $5.1,000,000 and a 
V early income of .$1,600,000 The municipal 
schools are well organized, with 80 buildings and 

50.000 juipils. 111 addition to which are evening 
schools attended by over 10,000 older pu]nls. 
The Maggiore hospital is one of the largest m 
the world, accommodating 4000 patients It 
dates from 1456 There are deaf-and-dumb insti- 
tutions and institutions for surgical operations 
and for ailments of the eyes Milan has also 
public dormitories, soup kitcliens, etc Tlie 
Milan poor suffer greatly from overcrowding 
An official investigation showed that 38,000 
families were living in one loom each and that 

333.000 persons, or 70 per cent of the population, 
were living in 172,417 looms Thousands of 
these rooms had no light except through the 
entrance door. In 1905 the citizens voted lor 
municipal construction of houses for the working 
])eople, providing for an (‘xpenditure of $1,000,- 
000 for tlie erection of 48 tenement houses to 
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contain 500 apartments of one, two, and three 
rooms each. The Humanitarian Society also 
appropriated $400,000 for the building of model 
tenements 

Milan IS the leading financial city of Italy 
and possesses vast wealth It markets large 
quantities of grain, cheese, butter, eggs, and 
poultry, and its manufactures include silk, 
leather, and woolen goods, stationary engines, 
locomotives, railway machmerj’, steam boileis, 
motois, automobiles, carnages, furniture, glass 
and eaithonware, and chemical products Cot- 
ton weaving and djeing are also an important 
industry A royal mint and a royal tobacco 
factoiy aie situated here, and there is a corn 
exchange It is the centre also of the Italian 
book tiade Not only are its industries by far 
the most important in Italy, but its commerce 
IS very extensive. Ihe Grand Canal connects 
the navigalile Olona with 1-ake Maggiore and the 
Ticino The city is al-^o in canal communica- 
tion with the Po, and with Lake Como through 
the Adda It is an important centre of the 
national railway systerxi Milan is connected 
liy street railways w’ltli the neighboring towns 
of Lombardy The local system of electric street 
raihvays is excellent In the last 20 years of 
the nineteenth century IMilan giew’ more rapidly 
than any other Italian city Pop, 1810, 124,- 
000, 1800, 101,000, 1881, *321,839, 1901, 491,- 
460, 1911, 500,200 

History. Lnv (v, 34) declares that !Milan, 
tlie ancient ^[ediolanuni, or Mediolanium, was 
founded in the time of Tarquiniub Piiscus by 
(iauls who had come over the Alps The ancient 
name is legarded as Celtic Milan appears first 
definitely in liistoiy in 222 n c , when it w^as 
taken by the consuls Cn Scipio and Marcus 
iMaicellus from the GaiiK Later, tlie town 
bided with Hannibal, its final and complete sub- 
mission to Rome dates from 196 b c Its in- 
habitants ]>ecame Roman c iti/ens in 49 b c ; 
in tlie second century ad it was colonized fiom 
Rome Since roads ran from the city in all 
diiectinns its trach' lapidly iiici eased It rose 
to great pioniinence at the close of tlie third 
eeiitiiiy A i) , w’heii Diocletian made it the cajutal 
of Itah 'Iheieafter IMilan Avas frequcmtly a 
faA’orite Iinjieiial lesidence It was from Milan 
tliat Constantine issued in 313 the famous edict 
by w'hich Cliristianity Avas lecognized ^Vfilan 
became the seat of a bishop, and from 374 to 397 
this office AAas lield by the celebrated Ambrose 
(qA ) He c'stablishod a ritual A\hieh in some 
points Aaried considerably from the Roman, and 
for a time Milan AA’as the religious metropolis 
of northern Italy and almost cntiicly inde- 
pc'iident of Rome This fiist era of prosperity 
was destroyc'd by the barbarian invasions by 
Attila (qv) in 452, by the Heruli under 
Odoacer 111 476, and by the Goths undc'i Thcod- 
onc 111 493 In 539 the city was laid w^aste by 
the Goths so completely that but fcAV remains 
of the city of Roman times have been found, 
these include a theatie, much below the present 
IcAd of the ground Many inscriptions, how- 
ever, slioAving clearly the (Vltic character of the 
population have been found, for these see the 
Corpus InscnpHouinu hatinarum, vol v. Only 
in the tenth century did Milan begin to recover. 

During the greater part of the Middle Ages 
the population of Milan A\as divided into gieat 
nobles (capitanei), petty knights (valvassores) , 
and the general populace For a long time the 
history of the city turns upon conflicts betw’^ecn 


these various classes. In 1036 the Archbishop 
Aribert sought to make himself independent of 
all ecclesiastical and tempoial control and for 
this purpose united Avith the cajntanet He was, 
however, opposed by the Emperor Conrad II, 
who was aided by the valvassoi cs The Em- 
peror in 1037 cajitured and imprisoned Aribert, 
but he escaped after two months, and the death 
of Conrad m 1039 put an end for a time to the 
conflict But a long-continued reA^olt against 
Aribert resulted in the people’s obtaining a 
share in the gOA^ci nment Henry III ( 1039- 
56) ruled the A\diole Empire (Italy included) 
with a firm hand, hut during his reign the forces 
develoi>ed w’hich lesiilted in the great conflict 
of the Pataria after Ins death According to the 
Ambrosian rules piiests Avere permitted to 
mairj", but Hildebrand (later Pope Gregory VII) 
attempted to establish sacerdotal celibacy and 
also sought to connect tlie ehurch of IMilan more 
closely Avith that of Rome He aa as aided in this 
attemiit by the lowei classes of the populace, 
who AA’^ere knoAAm as patamii. le, ragamuffins, 
and w^ere in realitA infected with the Manichcan 
heresy. Opposed to this whole moAcment were 
the Archbishop and his party, 6up])orted by the 
Emjieror, Henry IV (1056-1100), AA^ho AA’as also 
at AAar AAith the papacy The conflict was 
Aiolent, hut teiniiiiated Avith a compromise, by 
AAhich mairiagc of piicsts Avas foi bidden for the 
future, but those a\1io AAere married AAere allowed 
to retain their ama’cs The independent ])OSition 
of the archbishops, howcAcr, AAas gone forever, 
and the AAay was cIcmf foi the establishment of 
a republican commune, especially as a very 
lioAAcrful artisan class had giadually deA^eloped 
By the end of the eleventh century Milan was 
practically fice from external goA’ernment and 
A\as ruled I)A" consuls elected by the three orders, 
it rapidly accjuired a liegemoiiy over the other 
Lombard cities Wlien, howcAei, Fredeiick Bar- 
ba rossa became Empeioi he proceeded to reestab- 
lish the old Imperial poAAcr in Italy, and m 
1153 began AAitli Milan Twice the citA AA’as 
compelled to submit, in 1158 and 110*2, and the 
last time it aars razed to the ground The cities 
of northern Itah", Avhieli at fust had b»*en glad 
to AAitness tlie destine 1 1011 c»f a ri\"al, now", Iioaa’- 
OAcr, saAv then own danger and hastened to the 
assistance of IMilan inider the leadeishi]i of Pope 
Alexander 111 The Lomhaid League Avas 
foimed against tlie Emperoi, and in 1176 
Frederick AAas defeated at Legiiaiio, and m 1183 
by the Peace of Constance reeognizeil the inde- 
pendence of !Milan and the other eitic's of Lom- 
bardy. Aftei these foieign dangers W"ere averted 
intestine strife* again broke out hetAA-een the 
various factions — the plcbians, aa-Iio had united 
m the Credenza di Sant* Amhroqw, the mer- 
chants, the lesM*r nobles, or motta: the great 
nobles, or Socictn dei Gaqlvardi Weaned by 
those continuous quanels, the citizens began to 
call in foieigners to rule and mediate, thus 
giAung rise to the office of the podcsth In 1226 
the Lombard League AAas rcnoA\ed to proA-ent the 
aggressions of Frederick II, who was finally 
defeated in 1237 at the battle of Cortenuova 
In the tliiiteenth centuiy IMilan gradually 
lost its republican liberties In 1259 the Guelph 
leader Martino della Torre headed the citizens 
ill a stiuggle against the Ghihelhne nobles and 
temporarily assumed the loidship of the city. 
But in 1277 a revolution A\as effected by the 
Ghibellines under the Aichbisliop Otto Visconti, 
who in turn became the lulci of the city, and at 
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his death in 1295 the power passed to his 
nephew Matteo Visconti, who had already been 
appointed Imperial vicar of Lombardy. From 
that time the Visconti (qv ) ruled Milan almost 
continuously until 1447. Under their supremacy 
was not only Milan, but the whole of Lombardy; 
the arts were fostered and prosperity was 
general In 1395 the Emperor Wenceslas 
granted Gian Galcazzo Visconti the title of 
Duke of Milan The last of the Visconti, Filippo 
Maria (1412-47), after a short-lived republic, 
was succeeded in 1450 by his son-in-law, the 
celebrated condottiere Francesco Sforza (qv). 
The Sforzas were the typical princes of the 
llcnaissance, patrons of art and learning, but at 
the same time guilty of the greatest cruelties 
Milan became involved m the many Italian wars 
of the period, and finally Lodovico Sforza called 
in Charles VIII of France, who entered Italy in 
1494 From this time on the history of Milan 
as such has little inteiest Louis XII of France, 
as the descendant of the Visconti, claimed Milan, 
and the city and duchy for a while changed 
hands repeatedly betv^een the French and the 
Sforzas, the latter being supjiorted by Spain 
In 1535 the last of the male lino of the Sforzas 
died and Milan became a Spanish possession In 
1713 the Peace of Utrecht, which ended the War 
of the Spanish Succession, gave Lombardy to 
Austria In 1797 Milan became the capital of 
the Cisalpine Eepublic, founded by Napoleon, 
and in 1805 the capital of the Napoleonic King- 
dom of Italy The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
gave Lombardy back to Austria, and iMilaii 
shared with the rest of the Hapsburg possessions 
the oppressions of the Metternich regime On 
March 18, 1848, tlie inhabitants rose in insur- 
rection, and on March 23 General Radetzky 
was compelled to evacuate the city, which was 
occupied by the Sardinian forces On August 6, 
however, Radetzky reentered Milan The riots 
of March, 1849, and Feb G, 1853, were vigorously 
suppressed by the Austrian commanders In 
1859, after the battle of Magenta, tlie Austrians 
evacuated the city, winch was handed over to 
Napoleon, who surrendeied it to Sardinia with 
the rest of Lombardy In May, 1898, it was 
the scene of serious bread riots 
Bibliography. Schwarz, Mail an ds Laqe und 
Bedeutunq als Handclsstadt (Cologne, 1890), 
Luca Beltrami, Reminisccnzc di storm e d’ arte 
nclla citta di Milano (Milan, 1891-92) , Albert 
Sha\\, Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe (New York, 1901) , and for the history: 
Sismondi, Histoirc des r^uhliques itahcnnes du 
moyen aqe (Paris, 1840), Cusani, Etotia dt 
Milano (Milan, 1862-67) , De Castro, Milano e 
la repuhlica cisalpina (ib, 1880), Bonfadini, 
Milano net siioi monumenti storici (ib, 1883- 
86) , id, Lc oriqint del comune di Milano (ib, 
1890) , Iloltzinann, Mailand, ein Ganq duich die 
t<tadt und Hire Geschichte (Leipzig, 1899); 
Francesco Malaguzzi Valeri, Milano (2 vols., 
Bergamo, 1906) , C M Ady, History of Milan 
under the Bforza (New York 1907) , Ella Noyes, 
Stoiy of Milan (London, 1908) 

MILAN; nil'lan. A city and the county seat 
of Sullivan Co , Mo , 112 miles by rail northeast 
of Kansas City, on the Quincy, Omaha, and Kan- 
sas City and the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy railroads (Map* Missouri, Cl). It is 
in a farming and stock-raising region, which has 
some mineral deposits, particularly of coal 
The principal industrial establishments are the 
coal mines and the shops of the Quincy, Omaha, 
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s and Kansas City Railroad, Milan being a di- 
a vision point on that road. The water works and 
tt electric-light plant are owned by the city. Pop., 
t 1900, 1757, 1910, 2191 

Y MILAN DECBEES. See Continental 

; System 

s MILANESI, me-la-na'z^, Gaetano ( 1813-95 ) 

I An Italian art historian, born at Siena He 
studied law in his native citv, was employed m 
° a public libraiy, and in 1856 became a member 
*» of the Accademia della Ci usca In 1858 he was 
® made assistant keej)er of the Tuscan archives 
at Florence, later took charge of the Medici 
® ai chives, and in 1889 ^^as apj>ointed directfii of 
^ archives He retiied in 1892. Besides picparing 
* an im])ortant edition of Giorgio Vasaii's Tite de^ 
® ptii eccellenti pitton, sculton, ed aichitetti (9 
^ vols, 1878-85), and Lrs correspondmits de 
Michel Ange, only 1 vol of which (“Sebasstiano 
del Piombo,” 1890) appeared, Milanesi published* 
^ Jl diario inedito di Alessandro Sozztm (1842) , 
b Doeumenti per la stona delV arte sencse (3 
^ vols, 1854-56), Discorsi siiUa storm civile ed 
® artistiea di ^lena (1862) 

‘ MILANES Y FTJENTES, mela-niis' C fwfin'- 
t&s, Jos6 Jacinto (1814-03). A Cuban poet, 
j. bom at Matanzas Ilis first verses ap])eared in 
^ ihe A quinaldo Uahahno (1837) and Mere favor- 
ably leceived From this time his work M*as 
j M*ell knoM’n ITis early life had been one of 
poverty and hardship but afterMard he obtained 
a satisfactory position and was able to travel 
abiofid in 1848 He had been the victim of a 
mental disease for some time, and during the 
last years of his life was quite insane The 
poetry of Milanes is contemplative and melan- 
choly and, like that of his fellow poets Heredia 
g and’PlAcida, saddened by the thouglit of his 
I couni rv*s wrongs Editions of bis ]>oems were 
’ published at Havana (1840) and New York 
(1865), the latter with biography and criticism 
_ by Federico IMilan^s 

g ‘MILAN OBRENOVITCH (me'lan o-bren'r)- 
Q ^Ich) IV (le, fourth in the Ohrenovitch (qv ) 
[j family) (1854-1901) Prince of Sei\ia from 
g 1868 to 1882 and King from 1882 to 1889 
He w^as born Aug 22, 1854, at ^Manasset*, Ru- 
ri mania, and was educated at Pans llie as- 

sassination of Prince Michael HI in 1868 caused 
Q his recall to Servia, wdiere he was ])roclaimed 
Prince. A council of regency administered 
I the government till he w*as 18 Tlie revolt of 
. Rervia against the Ottoman pow*er, its alli- 

ance witli Russia in the Russo-Turkish \Yar 
I (q Y ), and its resulting independence and recog- 
g nition as a kingdom (1882) made his reign 

I memorable In 1875 he married Natalie 

I Ketchko, the daughter of a Russian colonel, and 
his quarrels wnth her and his ])ersonal vices 
g deprived him of all prestige In 1888 he w*aa 
illegally divorced, and on March 6, 1889, he 
’ abdicated in favor of his son Alexander I (q v ) 
He became reconciled to Natalie in 1893 and 
I died at Vienna, Feb 11, 1901 See Servia 

MILA Y FONTANALS, m§-ld' C fAn'ta-nals', 
k Manuel (1818-84) A Spanish historian of 
t literature born at Villafranca del Panad^^s He 
- was appointed professor in the LTniversity of 
i Barcelona in 1845. He did not obtain wide 
s celebrity until he w^as appointed president of the 
s Floral Games at Barcelona in 1859 The in- 
[ fluence of his philosophical studies is apparent 
B even in so early a work as his Arte po4tica 
, (1848), This was followed by the Romancerille 
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cataldn (1848), a collection of the lyrics of his 
native region, and by the Elementos de literor 
tura and the TeoHa Uterarxay which apply phi- 
losophical methods to the study of literature 
Ills Observaciones sobre la poesta popular ap- 
peared in 1853 His noblest productions are 
Los troiadores en Espana ( 1861 ) and La poesia 
herotro-popular (1874). Consult IlubiO y Ors, 
Koticia de la vida y escritos de D ^fanu€l Mild 
y Fontanals (Barcelona, 1887), and the edition 
of his Obras completas (id, 1885), prepared 
by M Men^ndez y Pelayo, who never weaned 
of ])iaiHing jMihi y Fontanals as a great scholar 
and a great teachei 

MILAZZO, m^-lat's6, or MELAZZO. A city 
in the I’rovinoe of Messina, Sicily, 10 miles by 
rail west of the city of Messina, at the base of a 
nairnvv peninsula, 4 miles long (Map* Italy, 
E 5) It has a very laige and safe harbor 
wlneli serves as a refuge for Aessels tiying to 
make the noith entrance of the Strait of Mes- 
sina Its thirteenth-centurv castle is now used 
as a ]ail It has a city hospital, a technical 
school, a city libraiv of 10 000 volumes, and a 
municipal theatre It maikets wine, fish, cattle, 
fruit, and sulphur and has a considerable foreign 
tiade and extensive tunny fisheries Pop (com- 
mune), 1910, 16,422, 1911, 10 509 Milazzo is 
on tile site of the ancient Mvla‘, founded prior 
to the eighth century b c by colonists from Mes- 
sina A gieat naval victory was won here over 
the C’arthaginians in 200 BC by G. Duilms 
The crowning point of Garibaldi's Mctorious Si- 
cilian campaign was his defeat of the Neapoli- 
tans here, July 20, 1800 

MIL'B ANK, Joseph (1848-1914). An Amer- 
ic.in philanthropist born in New York City 
B(*tween 189() and 1903, together wuth his sister. 
Mis Elizabeth Miliiank Anderson, he gave 
$3,000,000 to Teachers and Barnard colleges, 
Columbia Univerflit> Connected wutli the for- 
mer IS Milliank Memorial ('hapel and with the 
latter ^lilhank Hall In 1901 he establishc'd 
tile Milbank Baths at a cost of $150,000, and in 
lOO") he gaie $200,000 to found the Jersey City 
People's Palace, a clubhouse for the people 
undei till' control of the First Congregational 
Chuich of Jersey City With his sister he gave 
$(i50,000 to establish a Social Welfare Bureau 
and $500,000 to the Children’s Aid Societj” In 
all they gave nearly $5,000,000 

MIL'BURN, Wtleiaai Henry (1823-1903). 
An Anieiican clergyman He w’as born in Phila- 
delphia and educated at Illinois College He 
entirely lost the sight of one eye and partially 
that of the other while he w^as a boy, and 
finally became wholly blind He became a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
1843 and w’as appointed to circuits in Illinois 
and tlic South, with seieral appointments at 
Montgomery, Ala , in 1848, and Mobile in 1850, 
and for two years after 1852 preached in an in- 
dependent church He w^as ordained a deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal church in 1865 and 
priest in 18G6, but returned to the Methodist 
Episcopal church in 1871 He was elected chap- 
lain of Congress in 1845 and 1853, chaplain of 
the House of Representatives in 1885 and in 
succeeding terms, and was chaplain of the 
Senate from 1893 to 1902 He published 
Asccy and Saddlebags, Symbols of 'Western Char- 
acter and Cxi'ihzation (1856), Ten Years of 
Pxcacher Life, Chapters from cm Autobiography 
(1858) ; Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the 
Mississippi Valley (1860), comprising lectures 


given at the Lowell Institute in 1854; The 
Lance, Cross, and Canoe in the Valley of the 
Mississippi ( 1893 ) . 

MIL^COM. The national god of Ammon, 
mentioned in 1 Kings xi 5, 33; 2 Kings xxiii 
13; Jer xlix. 13; probably 2 Sam xii. 30; and 
also 1 Kings xi 7, where the true reading seems 
to be supplied by the Greek version The name 
is clearly derived from melek, 'king,’ and the 
final m probably represents the old determina- 
tive mimmation If Milcom was the original 
reading in 2 Sam xii 30, it would seem to in- 
dicate that the Ammonitish god was represented 
by an idol in human form There is no evidence 
that this deity was also called Molech (qv) 
or that children were sacrificed to Milcom, 
though it is not in itself improbable that this 
rite was practiced by the Ammonites on extraor- 
dinary occasions, as it certainly was by their 
kinsmen, the Moabites (See Moab.) Solomon 
erected a sanctuary to IVIilcom on the Mount 
of Olives, possibly on the site of the present 
Jebel batn el hawa, w’hich Josiah afterward 
defiled (2 Kings xxiii 13 ) 

MILDER-HAIJPTMANN, mgl'dgr-houpt'- 
man, Anna Pauline (1785-1838) A German 
opera singer, bom at Constantinojile, the daugh- 
ter of an Austrian attach^^ She studied under 
Tomascelli and Salieri in Vienna, made her first 
appearance in that city in 1803, but was at the 
height of her pow’er in Berlin (1815-29) She 
toured Russia, Sweden, and Denmark at the 
close of her stage career She w'as one of the 
earliest examples of a great vocalist possessed 
at the same time of extraordinary hi sti ionic 
ability. For this reason Beethoven chose her to 
create the role of Leonora in his Fideho 

MIL'DEW (AS melcdeaw, honeydew% fiom 
*mele, Goth, milip, Lat mcl, Gk. yiXi, melt, 
honey -f- diaw, dew) A soinewdiat indefinite 
term used to designate a number of plant 
diseases that are caused by fungus parasites, as 
well as spots caused by microscopic fungi on 
cloth, paper, leather, glassware, etc In Eng- 
land the term as applied to plant diseases has 
a much wider significance than in the Ignited 
States It is theie made to include what are 
knowm in America as cereal rusts and smuts, as 
w^ell as many other diseases not recognized as 
due to the mildew s proper In the United States 
the mildew^s are divided into two classes the 
true or powdery mildew’s, due to fungi belong- 
ing to the family Erysiphaceie , and the false or 
downy mildews caused by fungi of the family 
Peronosporacese The pow’dery mildew’s attack 
the leaves, stems, flowers, and fruits of many of 
the most valued plants For the most part they 
form superficial flourlike patches of wdiite upon 
their host plants The fungus most commonly 
develops over the surface of the leaves and sends 
minute suckers into the epidermis, by which 
they absorb nouiishinent from the host They 
cause distorted and stunted grow’th and often 
the death of the part of the plant affected. 
During the summer the fungus sends up numer- 
ous branches, which bear myriads of one-celled 
spores called conidia, by w^hich the mildew is 
rapidly spread to other plants Later in the 
season thick-walled resting spores are produced, 
by which the fungus is earned through the 
winter. These spores have appendages of vari- 
ous kinds, by which they retain their attach- 
ment to the leaves, and in the spring they de- 
velop a new generation of thin-walled spores for 
the spread of the disease. There are about 150 
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described species of powdery mildews, and there 
are very few plants that are not subject to 
attack from some of them Among the common 
ones injurious to economic plants are the apple, 
pear, and cheiry mildew {Podospliw^a oxycan- 
tha)y rose mildew (Hphwrothcca pannom)^ hop 
mildew {Sphcpiolheca castagnei), grape mildew 
{(Jncvnula sinralia) , mildew of wheat and other 
glasses {hlrysiphe giannnts) y gooseberry mildew 
(Hplujciothi^ca mors-uice), cucumber mildew 
{Eryftiphe ctchoraceanim) , which also attacks 
^erbenas, sunflowers, asters, and other plants, 
])ea mildew {Erystphc jtoJyqom), etc Downy 
mildews aie internal parasites which grow 
tliiougli the tissues of tlie jilants that bear 
them and only appeal outside to shed their 
microscojiic spores The branches of the fungus 
healing these sjiores are often so abundant 
as to give a jieculiar downy or fiosty appear- 
ance to the leaf or other part of the plant 
infested The spores (conidia) are one-celled, 
tliin-w^alled, and readily blown about bv the 
wind Falling upon a new leaf or plant, if the 
moisture conditions are favoiable, they quickly 
germinate and set up a new infection In this 
way they spread with great rapidity and often 
produce epidemic outbreaks of disease The 
resting sjiores are foimed within the tissues of 
the host and are thus cairied over from season 
to season They aie liberated by the decay of 
the tissues surrounding them, and from these a 
new generation is derived Among the downy 
mildews are some of the most serious plant 
parasites The more common ones are the 
potato rot or mildeiv {Phtitophthoja mfestans), 
the grape downy mildew {Plasmopara 'iiticola), 
lima-bean mildew {PhytophtJiora pJiascoli)^ let- 
tuce mildew^ {Brcmia lactuav), onion mildew 
{Peronospora schlcidem) , beet mildew (Perono- 
spora siharhtii) , cucumber and melon downy 
mildew’ {Plasmopara rvhrnsis) , mildew of 

radishes and other crucifeious jilants {Cyslopus 
Candidas) , etc Moat of these mildew’s are more 
fully de^^'iibed under the diseases of their re- 
spectiv^e host plants The jiroblem of combating 
them has b(*en a subject of much expeiimenta- 
tion in Ameiica and in Europe It has been 
found that many of the powdciy mildeivs can be 
held in check and often serious loss prevented 
by dusting the plants w’lth sulphur, or, if in a 
house or fiarac where it can he done, exposing 
them for a few moments to the fumes of boiling, 
but not burning, hul])hur Spraying thoroughly 
and lepeatedly w’lth Bordeaux mixture, am- 
moniacal copper caibonate solution, or other 
standard fungicide (qv) will pi event the 
serious attack of both classes of mildew’s Suc- 
cess in these preventive treatments depends 
upon thoroughness. See Dtse\ses of Plaxts, 
Fl^ngi, Ecoxomtc, Plate of Fungi, Types of; 

PEKONOSPORACEiE , PlIYCOlMYCETI.S 

mLE. A measure of length in common use 
in Great Britain and the United States and 
their colonies The name W’as also in use in 
the continent of Europe to designate generally 
a much larger measure of length, although the 
official measure is now generally the kilometer 
( 6213 mile) The mile is derived from the 
Roman mtlharey which contained 1000 paces 
{rmlle passuurn) of 5 Roman feet each, the pace 
(passus) being the length of the double step 
(gradus) made by one foot from the time it 
was taken olT the ground until it was put dowm 
again The Roman foot being between 11 62 
and 11.65 English inches, the Roman mile was 


thus less than the present English mile by from 
142 to 144 yards. The mile is found referred to 
in a law of King Athelstane (925-040 A d ) and 
as a unit of length has not altered fiom before 
the Norman Conquest to the jiresent time On 
the continent of Europe jiievious to the general 
adoption of the metiic system, the length of the 
modern mile in difleient (ountnes exhibited a 
remarkable diversity not satisfactoiily accounted 
for In some cases, such as the Prussian mile, 
which W’as 4 68 statute miles, and the Sw’edish 
mile, equal to 6 048 statute miles, the length was 
far in excess of euireiit undei standing of the 
nieasuie Such miles, however, have long been 
obsolete and aic only interesting to the student 
of metrology or the surveyor w’oiking on old 
maps Before the time of Elizabeth scientific 
W’riters made use of a mile of 5000 English feet, 
from the notion that this was the Roman mile, 
forgetting the diffeience in value betw’een the 
English and the Roman foot. Tlie present Eng- 
lish statute mile w’as incidentally defined bv an 
act passed in the thiity-fifth >ear of tlie reign 
of Elizabeth to be ‘ 8 furlongs of 40 peiches of 
16^/2 feet eaclF* — le, 17 GO yaids ot 3 feet each 
— and it has since retained this value The 
gcographiCj nautual, or sea mile is vaiiously 
defined as (a) the length of a minute of latitude 
at any point, (?>) the mean lenglh of a minute 
of latitude (G082CG feet), and (c) tlie length 
of a minute of longitude 011 the ei[Uiitor 
(6087 15 feet) The United St.ites Coast Sur- 
vey has adopted as the standard geogiaphic 
mile the length of a minute of latitucle of a 
sphere having the same siiiface as the earth 
This gives a length of GOSO 27 teet The British 
Admiialty mile is GOSO feet The United States 
nautical, sea or geogiaphical mile as gneii bv 
the National Bureau of Standaids (Ciicular 
47, 1914) is GOSO 20 f(*et As the United States 
statute mile is 52S0 feet a nautical mile 13 
1 151553 statute miles, or 1853 249 meters For 
oidinary purposes of navigation the nautical 
mile 18 assumed to be equ.il to a minute of 
latitude 111 the region navigated, the eiroi lieing 
inappreciable in the calculations See Wiigiiis 
AN i> Measures, Metric’ System, and the \.iii- 
ous authorities refeired to theieiinder 

MILE^AGE. Conqjensation reckoned at so 
much per mile in lieu of tra\eling expenses 
usually allow’ed public officers who are comjielled 
to journev to the seat ot government in oidcT 
to dischaige then ollicial duties It i.s usually 
reckoned accoiding to the shoitest route by 
which the officei is able to tla^el American 
aimv officers traveling under orders are allowed 
sewen cents a mile. Senators and C^ingres&mc'ii 
are allow^ed 20 cents a mile when traveling to 
the seat of goverimieiit at the opening of a 
session and to their homes at its close An 
abuse of the system is constructive milc'age, 
allow’ed for distances not actually traveled, as 
w’lien the time between the close of one session 
and the opening of another is too brief to admit 
of a loturn of Senators and Congressmen to 
their homes 

MILELLl, mM61'le, Domenico (1841-1905). 
An Italian poet, hoin at Catanzaro in Calabria 
His poetry shows much imagination, but little 
sustained force His Odi pagane (1879) w’cie 
much criticized, not only for tJieir pagan spirit, 
but on account of attacks on Manzoni Otlier 
works are In giomnozza (1879) , Oioco7ida 
(1874); Iliemalia (1874); Poverta (1879); 
Ihsccrpta (1881); 11 raptmento di Elena 
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(1882); Canzoniere (1884); Verde cmtico 
( 1885 ) ; and Miscellanea ( 1886 ) , a volume of 
essays Consult Patan, L'opera poetioa di D, 
Milelh (C'osenza, 1912) 

MILES, Nelson Appleton (1839-1925). An 
American soldier, born at Westminstei, Mas*^ , 
Aug 8, 1839. He received an academic educa- 
tion and between 1856 and 1861 uaa engaged in 
business in Boston Duiing the Civil War he 
lose from the rank of first lieutenant of the 
Twenty-Second Ma^isachusetts Infantry to be 
major general of volunteers (Oct 21, 1865). 
“Koi liighly meritoiious and distinguished con- 
duct throughout the campaign and particulaily 
foi gallantry and valuable seiMces at the battle 
of Ueaiiis Station, Va ,” he was bievetted ma]or 
geneial of volunteers (Aug 25, 1804), and 
Match 2, 1867, he received lirevets of brigadier 
geneial and major general for st^rvices at Chan- 
celloisville and Spottsylvania respectively He 
had fought also at Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
and in the campaign before Richmond (1864). 
JIis conduct at Chancellor sville, where he had 
been seriously wounded, bi ought him the con- 
gressional medal of honor in 1892 After the 
\\i\T General Miles became an officer in the 
United States aimy, being appointed colonel of 
the Fortieth Infantry in July, ltS6G, and rising 
to be brigadier general (1880), major geneial 
(1890), and lieutenant general (in pursuance of 
an Act of Congress of June 6, 1900) Upon the 
letirement of General Schofield in 1895 he be- 
came senior officci commanding the army. Din- 
ing a period of about 15 years Miles vas knoun 
chiefly for his distinguished services against the 
Indians in the West In 1875 he defeated the 
Cherenne, Kio\ia, and Comanche tribes, and m 
1870 the Sioux and Nez Pereas in Montana 
AftiT his campaign (1886) against the Apaches, 
in which he compelled their chiefs, Geroniiiio and 
Isatchez, to surrender, he received the thanks of 
the legislatuies of Kansas, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Arizona In 1890-91 he sujijiressed 
Indian outbreaks 111 South Dakota During the 
lailioad strike troubles of 1894 in Chicago he 
commanded the Federal troops ordered by 
Piesideiit Cleveland to prevent interfeience with 
the carnage of the mails Later he rcpiesented 
the United States armv at the seat of the 
1 iiico-Giecian War, and on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897) Dur- 
ing the wai of 1898 against Spain he directed in 
]H*rsoii the occupation of Porto Rico Within 
two weeks the entire ivestern part of the island 
was cleaied, the total loss of Americans being 
only four killed and forty w’ounded In 1902-03 
General Miles made a tour of inspection in the 
Philippine Islands. He was letired Aug. 8, 
1903. The degree of LL,D. was conferred on 
him by Harvard, Broivn, and Colgate universi- 
ties He published Personal Recollections, or 
from New England to the Golden Gate (1897); 
Military Europe (1898), Observations Abroad 
(1899) , Serving the Republic (1911) 

MILES CITY. A city and the county seat 
of Custer Co., Mont, 114 miles by rail northeast 
of Billings, on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul and the Northern Pacific railroads (Map: 
Montana, L 3). Farming, cattle and sheep 
raising, and the manufacture of saddlery are 
the chief industries. It is a jobbing centre and 
shipping point for considerable quantities of 
wool, and a large market for range horses In 
1914, 28,442 horses were sold here at auction. 
The water works and electric-light plant are 


owned by the city. Miles City contains a county 
hospital, a beautiful park on the Tongue River, 
an Ursuline convent, a well-equipped high 
school, a State industrial school, and a puldic 
libiary Pop, 1900, 1938, 1910, 4697, 1915 
(state census), 7621 

MILES GLORIOSUS, mi'K'z gln'ri-o'sfn 
(Lat, braggart soldier) A coined v by Plautus 

MILE^SIANS. The original Gaelic colonists 
of Ireland, so called, according to the bardic 
accountb, fiom tlie three sons of Mil (Latinized 
Mil(‘sius ) , w'ho, cimiing in force from the oppositi* 
coast of Spam 01 Gaul, landed on the southern 
end of the ibland and defeated the preceding 
colonists and lomjuerorb, the Tuatlia De Danaiiii, 
in two great battles, thus making themselves 
masters of the country The date is indefinitely 
placed some centuries before the Christian era 
This w’as the last of the traditional prehistoric 
colonizations of Ireland, the dominant Milesians 
fusing wuth the Tuatha De Danann (qv ) and 
Firbolgs (q V.) to form the Irish race as we find 
it at the dawm of history The native kings, 
chieftains, and prominent families up to the 
period of the Norman Conquest all claimed di- 
icct descent fioin Milesian ancestry 

MILESIAN TALES (^liXrjfftaKa, Milesiaha). 
The name given to a class of short, indecent 
anecdotes in vogue at Miletus and through Asia 
iMinor in the first century n c The compilation 
of SIX books of these stones w’as ascribed to a 
certain Aiistides of Aliletus Fragments of 
these works, from the tianslation by Sisenna 
(qv ), are printed in Bucheler'a small edition of 
Petronius (5th ed , Berlin, 1882) Consult H. 
T Peck, Trimalchw^s Dwner, pp 20-32, 40-44 
of the “Introduction” (New York, 1898), and 
L C Puiser, The Story of Cupid avd Psyche 
Related by Apulcius, xix-xxi, pp. 125-127 (Lon- 
don, 1910) 

MILET DE MUREAU, mSTfi,' de mu'rft', 
Lons Mvrte Antoine Destouff, Baron (1756- 
1825) A Fienih soldier and politician, born at 
Toulon lie entered the army and w’as made a 
captain As a member of the States-General, m 
1789, he voted with the Right, afterw’ard he 
commanded the artillery in the army of occu- 
pation in Italy. He was made a brigadier gen- 
eral in 1796, W’as War ^Minister for a few months 
in 1799 , was cieated Baron by Najioleon in 
1809, served as a prefect of the Department of 
Coireze 111 1802-10 and director of the geneial 
War Department in 1814, but retiied two yeais 
afterw'ard Tie edited the Perouse journals, 
w’liich weie published under the title 1 oyaqe de 
La Pciouse aittou) dii mondc 1185-tiS (1797; 2d 
i^, 1798). 

MILE^TUS (Lat., from Gk MiXijtos, Milvtos). 
Anciently the greatest city of Ionia (qv ) in 
Asia Minor (Map Greece, Ancient, E 3). It 
was situat(‘d on the Latmic Gulf, at the mouth of 
the Mteander, in a rich valley, and was famous 
for its woolen manufactures and for its extensive 
trade wuth the north and the south, and wuth 
Phrygia The site is said to have been occupied 
by a Carian town when the Ionian colonists, 
under Neleus, seized the place, massacred the 
men, and took possession of their wives Pottery 
found by Wiegand (see the bibliography below) 
proves that the city was in touch with the ABgean 
civilization in the latest Minoan period (See 
Abch.eology, it, Minoa^, or JEgean, Period ) 
Though the inhabitants prided themselves on 
their Ionian descent, the names of their tribes 
show' the presence of a loreign element. The 
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city early came to occupy a commanding position 
in the Greek commercial world and established 
many colonies in the north, as Abydos and 
Lampsacus, on the Hellespont; Cyzicus, on the 
Propontis; Sinope, Olbia, Istria, Tomi, and 
Panticapseum, on the Black Sea. Under the 
tyrant Thrasybulus it offered so resolute a re- 
sistance to the Lydian kings that it was at last 
received into an alliance on equal terms By 
500 B.c. it was one of the first Greek cities, if 
not actually the first it took a prominent part 
in the Ionian revolt (500 Bc , see Ionia), and 
after the battle of I^de was besieged by the 
Persians, and after a long resistance captured 
and destroyed in 494 bc It seems to have re- 
vived after the formation of the Athenian 
League, and near the close of the Peloponnesian 
War ventured to revolt and join the Spartans 
(412 bc) It also offered some lesistance to 
Alexander, but seems to have declined from that 
time, though it continued to exist for several 
centuries St Paul spent two or three days 
there on his last journey to Jerusalem before 
his imprisonment at Rome, and delivered his 
farewell address to the elders from Ephesus, who 
visited him at his request (Acts xx 15-xxi 1 ) 
Another visit, referrc'd to in 1 Tim iv. 20, is 
best placed in a period later than that covered 
by the Book of Acts. In Roman times the city 
retained commercial importance, especially un- 
der Trajan In time its four harbors were filled 
up by deposits made by the Marauder, Lade, 
once an island protecting the harbors, is now a 
hill several miles inland Miletus has a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of Gieek litei- 
ature, having been the birthplace of the philos- 
ophers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, 
of the historians Cadmus and Hecatseus, and of 
the poet Timotheus Aspasia, wife of Pericles, 
also was born at Miletus The site of the city 
itself IS a swampy plain, occupied by the little 
Turkish village of Palatia Excavations were 
begun for the Berlin Academy in 1899, by Th 
Wiegand, and in spite of great difficulties have 
determined the course of the ancient walls, some 
streets, the Bouleuterion and part of the Agora, 
and other points important for the topography 
of the city. A theatre, the largest, perhaps, in 
Asia Minor, with 54 rows of seats, still rising 
100 feet or more, has been uncovered, so, too, a 
stadium On the southeast a large temple of 
Apollo Delphinius, with a central court sur- 
rounded by a triple colonnade, was found, in 
this building, the chief temple of the city, public 
records were kept A sacred w^ay, bordered by 
tombs, led to Didymi (See Brancuid^ ) Re- 
ports of the excavations are published in the 
Sitzunqshervchte der Akademte der Wissenschaft 
zu Bcrhn for 1900 et seq Consult also the un- 
finished work of Rayet and Thomas, MUet et le 
Golf Latmtque (Pans, 1877 et seq ) ; Arnold 
von Salis, “Die Ausgrabungen in Milet und 
Didyma,” in Neiie Jahrbucher fur das klasstsche 
Altertum, vol. xxv (Leipzig, 1910) ; K Baede- 
ker, Konsta/ntinopel, Balkanstaaten, Klemasien, 
Archipel, Cypem (2d ed., with map and plan, 
ib., 1914). 

MILETUS, Eubulides of. See Eubulides 
OF Miletttjs 

MILETUS, Hegat^us of. See HECATiEUS 
OF Miletus 

MILETUS, Hesychiub of. See Hestchius 
OF Miletus. 

MILETUS, Timotheus of. See Timotheus 
OF Miletus. 


MI^EY, John (1813-95). An American 
Methodist Episcopal theologian. He was born 
near Hamilton, Butler Co , Ohio ; graduated at 
Augusta College, Kentucky, in 1838, entered the 
ministry in the same year; and served churches 
in Ohio and eastern New York from 1838 to 
1873, except during 1848-50, when he was 
teacher in Wesley Female College, Cincinnati. 
From 1873 till his death he was piofessor of 
systematic theology in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. He was a member of the Geneial Confer- 
ences of 1864, 1872, 1876, 1888, and 1892, and of 
the Centennial Methodist Conference of 1884, 
where he presented a paper entitled “The Work 
of the Christmas Conference of 1784 ” In 1886 
he was the fraternal delegate to the CTcneral 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
South He was the author of a Treatise on 
Class Meetings (1851), The Atonement %n Christ 
(1879), which advocates the go\ erninental the- 
ory, Systematic Theology (1892-94) He was 
a progressive conservative, holding to the sub- 
stance of the traditional Methodist theology, but 
introducing important and some even radical 
changes of view He was the brother-in-law of 
Bishop Randolph S Foster 

MILFOIL. An herh. See Achillea 

MILFORD. A seaport in Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, on the famous Milford Haven, 6 miles 
from its entrance and 273 miles west of London 
by rail (Map* England, A 5) The haven is 
formed by an estuary running inland for 17 
miles to Langwin (easily reached by vessels of 
2000 tons), and varies from a mile to two miles 
in breadth It is protected from winds by a 
girdle of hills; its lower reaches are well forti- 
fied ITie distance of Milford, how ewer, from 
the Channel, the highw^ay of British commerce, 
is a serious disadvantage, and its trade is not 
commensurate with the natural advantages fur- 
nished by its excellently protected harbor The 
town has passenger and cattle traffic w'ltli Irish 
ports, and an average of 2700 vessels of 575,000 
tons* burden enter and clear annually Area of 
docks, 60 acres, depth of water over sill (high 
tide), 34 feet The proposition to make Milford 
the eastern terminus of the English trans- 
atlantic steamers has been discussed since 1790 
It would shorten by several hours the time now 
necessary for reaching London It has im- 
portant and rapidly increasing fish and oyster 
industries The United States is represented by 
a consul. The town owns its w^ater and gas 
supplies. The haven is frequently mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s Cymheivne Henry VII, w’hen 
Earl of Richmond, landed here in 1485, on his 
way to claim the crown Pop , 1901, 5102; 1911, 
6399. 

MILFORD. A town in New Haven Co , 
Conn , 9 miles southwest of New Haven, on 
Long Island Sound, at the mouth of the Wepo- 
waug River, and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map* Connecticut, C 
5). It IS an attractive summer resort, with fine 
boating and bathing facilities Its noteworthy 
features include the Taylor Library, an inter- 
esting Memorial Bridge, erected (1889) on the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
town’s settlement, a soldiers’ monument, and 
the Broad Street Park of four acres The lead- 
ing industries are farming, seed growing, oyster 
cultivation, wood turning and sawing, and 
the manufacture of straw hats, gas meters, brass 
« novelties, car furnishirgs, etc. Pop., 1900, 
3783; 1910, 4366, 1920, 10,193. 
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Milford, called Wepowage by the Indians, was 
settled in 1639 by a company from New Haven 
and Wethersfield In 1644 Milford became one 
of the six towns which constituted the confed- 
erate “Colony of New Haven,” and in 1664 it 
came under the jurisdiction of Connecticut 
Robert Treat, an early Colonial Governor, lived 
in Milford, and here, from 1661 to 1663, the 
regicides Gofl'e and Whalley were secreted 
Consult “Early Milford,” in the Connccticui 
Magazine, vol v (Hartford, 1890) 

MILFOBD. A town in Kent and Sussex 
counties, Del , about 73 miles by rail south of 
Wilmington on Mispillion River and on the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington Rail- 
road (Map Delawaie, J 3) A steamship line 
also connects the town with Philadelphia It is 
tile shipjnng jioiiit for the surrounding agricul- 
tuial and fruit-growing distiict and has various 
industrial interests, including large jiacking 
houses and manufactories of dental sujiplics and 
lumb(‘r products Milford was founded in 1680 
and was incorporated in 1787 The town owns 
its watei v^orks and electric-light plant. Pop, 
1900, 2.500, 1910, 2603 

MIIjFOKD. a town in Worcester Co., Mass , 
18 miles (diiect) southeast of Worcestei, on 
tlie Chdiles River and on the Boston and Al- 
bany and the New York, New" Haven, and Hart- 
ford railroads (Map Massachusetts, D 4) It 
has a fine Federal building, public parks, a 
sjilendid system of schools, a public library, 
and a hos])ital. The towm is the distributing 
centre foi a w’lde area and is noted as a manu- 
factuiing centre, its products including shoes, 
stiaw goods, lione cutters, foundry and machine- 
shop products, looms, rubber goods, etc liieie 
aie also extensive qiiariies of a high grade of 
granite, which is used 111 the construction of 
some of the hugest buildings in tlie countiy and 
wdnch 18 sliipped 111 large quantities The gov- 
ernmint is administeied by town meetings, 
nliuh convene at least tw"ice a year Pop, 
PHO, 1.3,0.5.5; 1914 (U S est ) , 13,770; 1920, 
l.{,471 Settled as eaily as 1669, Milford, with 
a po])ulation of 7.50, was incoi jioriited as a sepa- 
rate t<»wn in 1780, having pieviously been the 
East Piecinct of Mendon Consult Ballou, H%8- 
toiy of Ihe Town of Milford (Boston, 1882). 

MIIiFOKD. A towTi in Hillsboro Co, N H., 
11 miles northwest of Nashua, on the Souliegan 
River and on the Boston and Maine Kailioad 
(Map New Hampshire, F 8) Milford is one 
of the largest granite-producing tow’iis in the 
United States, having 27 firms in that business, 
and there are also manufactories of furnituie, 
jiost-ollice equipment, baskets, celluloid, woolen 
cloth, towels, ice-cream freezers, anci shoes 
Ample water power is obtained from the Sou- 
hegan. The water works are owned by the 
municipality Pop, 1900, 3739, 1910, 3939 

MlLHAtr, m6'16'. A town of France. See 
Millau 

MILHAUD, me'yo', Gaston (1858- ). 

A French philosopher, born at Nimes He w’as 
at first an assistant professor of mathematics 
at the University of Montpellier, where he ob- 
tained a doctorate in letters in 1894 and became 
professor of philosophy in the same year. In 
1910 he was appointed professor of the liistoiy 
of philosophy at the Sorbonne, Pans He is 
author of Legons sur les ongxnes de la science 
grecque ( 1893 ) ; Essat sur les conditions et les 
hmttes de la certitude logique (1894; 2d ed , 
1898); Le rationnel (1898); Les phtlosophes- 
VoL. XV,— 41 


giombtres de la Orece (1900) , Le positivisme 
(1902); Le progrbs de Vesprit (1902); Etudes 
sur la pens^e soientifique chez les Grecs et les 
modernes (1906), Nouielles C'tudes sur This- 
toire de la pens^e scientifique (1911) 

MIL'IA^ItlA (Lat. fern. sing, of miltanus, 
relating to millet, from rmhum, millet). A 
structural aifection of tlie’ sweat glands, caused 
by an obstruction to the sweat secretion and 
generally accompanied by inflammation It is 
classed with the skin diseases 

In miharia crystalhna, or suda/mina, the non- 
inflammatory form, the lesion consists of mi- 
nute, pearly vesicles set closely together, but 
ahvays discrete, generally appearing on the 
neck, chest, and abdomen, but sometimes in 
other parts of the body The vesicles appear 
rapidly and depart in a few days. Invasions 0 / 
fresh crops may occur tlius continuing tho 
eruption for wrecks The vesicles are collections 
of sweat under the superficial laiers of the skin. 

In miharia irtticulosa, or rubra, inflammation 
occurs in the gland, and tlie vesicles appear as 
if raised on a red base This is the strophulus, 
or red gum, of tlie ancients and is seen prin- 
cipally in childien dining hot weather and 
wdien excessiveh heavy clothing is w"orn 

Mihaiia papulosa, or lichen tropicus, is com- 
monly knowm as prickly heat In this variety 
led, pointed papules are crowded together, with 
here and there a vesicle or pustule. It is ac- 
companied by excessive sweating and annoying 
piickling and tingling It is a tropical disease, 
of w’hich a milder form is seen in this country. 

Tlie treatment of miharia consists in remov- 
ing heaiv clothing, administering cool baths and 
saline diuretics, and applying locally soothing 
and astringent lotions, such as lead W"ater, 
black w"ash, dilute vinegar, or pow"dered cam- 
phor mixed witli starch or oxide of zinc 

MIL'IA'BIUM AU'REUM (Lat, golden 
milestone) A gilded column of bronze near 
the rostra, tow’ards the w^est end of the Roman 
Forum On it w"ere engraved the distances from 
the city gates of the main stations and cities 
on the gieat roads leading out of Rome It 
w as set up 111 29 b c by Augustus as a record of 
the results of a survey of the Roman domain 
Portions of an exijuisite marble base, supposed 
to be the base of the Golden hlilestone, W"cre 
discovered on the spot in 18-19 Conanlt R, A. 
Lanciani, The Ruins and Eacavations of Ancient 
Rome (Boston. 1897) 

MIL^IABY FEVER See Miliaria, Sweat- 
ing Sickness 

MILieEVie, me'16-ch6v'ich, Milan. See 
Militciiemtcii, D.TAKOV Milan 

MILICZ, me^lich, or MILITSCH, of Krem- 
SIER ( c.l 32.5-74 ) . A predecessor of John Huss 
He was born at Kremsier, Moravia, entered 
holy orders and w'as attached to the court of 
the Emperor Cliarles IV, became a canon and 
later Archdeacon. In 1363 he resigned liis ap- 
pointments, giving himself up to preaching, and 
was very successful He went to Rome in 1367 
to expound his views as to ecclesiastical abuses, 
but was thrown into prison by the Inquisition, 
from which he was released by Pope Urban V 
on his arrival from Avignon in the autumn of 
that year He returned to Prague, where he 
preached daily with greater success than ever 
till in 1374 he was summoned before the Papal 
Court at Avignon, upon complaint as to his 
orthodoxy, preferred by the clergy of Prague 
He obeyed, and the complaint, after investiga- 
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tion, was dismissed He died in Avignon on 
June 29, 1374 Consult Palacky, Die Vorlaufer 
des Hussitcnthums (Prague, 1869), and Lechler, 
Johann von Wtchf und dte Vorgcachtchte der 
RcformaUon, vol ii (Leipzig, 1873). 

MILIN^DA. The Pah form of the name of 
the Graeco-Bactrian King Menander (qv.) In 
the literature of the Buddhists his name is im- 
portant through a book entitled Mtltndapanha 
or “Questions of Milinda,” a work which pro- 
fesses to give an account of a discussion be- 
tween him and the Buddhist sage Nagasena It 
has been tranalatt*d into English by Davids, 
The Questions of King Mihnda (Oxford, 1890- 
94) 

MILIOUKOV, Paul. See Milyukov, Pavel. 

MILITARISM. A teim employed somewhat 
loosely to designate a tendency to subordinate 
civil to military considci ations in the policy of 
the state In time of peace the civil power is 
theoi etically supreme the military power is an 
instrument to be employed in the execution of 
civil pedicles Practically, however, the consti- 
tutional position of the army may be so strong 
as to give it an important, or even paramount 
sliaie in the determination of both domestic and 
foreign policy This is especially likely to be 
the case where a nation isTSurroundcd by power- 
ful antagonistic nations. The German Empire 
piesents the best modern instance of militarism, 
l)ut all the great powers of continental Europe 
manliest in greater or less degiee the character- 
istics of militarism 

The term is still more loosely used to desig- 
nate an acceptance of the theory of the in- 
evitableness of warfare, and of the policy of 
military prepaiedness Militarism in this broad 
sense is the antithesis of pacifism in the narrow 
sense of a movement towaids immediate and 
absolute disarmament See Imperialism, In- 
dustrialism, Peace Movement, International, 

MILITARY ACADEMY, Royal. An estab- 
lishment at Wooluich, England, through which 
must pass all candidates for the Royal Artillery 
and the Royal Engineers See Miliiaby Edu- 
cation 

MILITARY ACADEMY, Uniied States 
The national institution for the theoretical and 
practical tiainmg of cadets for commissions in 
the United State’s army It is situated at West 
Point, X Y , on the west bank of the Hudson, 
50 miles from its mouth, amid the picturesque 
peaks of the Highlands This place has been 
occupied as a military post continuously since 
Jan 20, 1778 (See West Point for Revolii- 
tionar^y history of the locality and description 
of the modern jiost liuildings, surroundings, 
etc ) Tlie Academy itself had its origin in a 
resolution passed by Congiess on Oct 1, 1770, 
which appointed a committee to prepare a plan 
for “a military academy of the army,” but the 
earliest proposal foi a military school for the 
United States was that of General Knox (May, 
1770). His plans w^ere seconded by Col Alex- 
ander Hamilton and approved by General 
Washington. On June 20, 1777, it was ordered 
that a Corps of Invalids organized as “a mili- 
tary school for young gentlemen previous to 
their being appointed to marching regiments” 
be instituted; which order was carried into eflFect 
almost immediately. General Washington was 
untiring in his efforts to establish the Academy, 
and it was at his request in 1781 that the Corps 
of Invalids w’as marched from Philadelphia to 
join the garrison at West Point, where an 
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1 engineer school, a laboratory, and a library had 
r already been established Tw^o years later 
, Washington again brought the idea of a military 
r academy before his officers at Newburgh, and 
made a special reference to it in his message of 
f Dec 3, 1793 On May 9, 1794, his ideas and 
1 aspirations were crystallized in a law^ approved 

- on that date, whereby was authorized the 01 - 
^ ganization of a Corps of Artillerists and Engi- 
neers with two “cadets” to each company, and 
a school of instruction for them was established 

t at West Point in the same year 
, The buildings, used as an engineer school, 
laboratory, and library respectively before 17S1, 
were in 1796 burned dowm, and thus for a time 
. the work of the Academy was suspended In- 
b struction was resumed on Sept 1, 1801, by order 
a of the Secretary of War, who, on July 20 of 
f that year, issued an order directing that all the 
3 cadets of the Corps of Artillerists should lepoit 
1 at West Point for instruction Tlie faculty of 
f the Academy at this time was made up of four 
army officers and a civilian, who acted as ad- 
J ministrators and instructors Ihe actual ciea- 
t tion of the Militarv Academy as it is knowui to- 
I day occurred in 1802, undei the authoiization 
i of an Act of Congress aiijiioved on Maich lb 

- West Point was selected for its location, and 
? wuth a class of 10 cadets present it was formally 
, opened on July 4, 1802 The bill authoii/ed 
i the establishment of a Corps of Engineers to con- 
sist of 5 persons, a ma)or, 2 first lieutenants, 
2 second lieutenants, and 10 cadet‘', with the 
pay of $16 per month Provision w^as also 

- made for promotions in tlie corps, not to e\ct*ed 
I 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant, 2 maiors, 4 cajitaiiis, 
I 4 first lieutenants, and 4 second lieutenants, 

" but it was also distinctly ordained that the en- 
I tire corjia should not exc(*ed 20 olliceis and 

cadets The following year an inciease of 40 
. cadets w^as authorizc^d, and, 111 1808, ].)() bec.inu* 
cdigible, but, owing to the lack of jiioMsnin for 
I them at the Academy, veiy few’ of them weie 
' enabled to rcqiort for instruction 

The Academv passed thiouirh many vicissi- 
tudes about this time, and in ^larch, 1812, was 
VMthout a single instructor Students entered 
I without any mental or physical examination and 
I w^th little rega id to fige The AN ai of 1812, 
i how’ever, called the attention of the government 
, to the pressing needs of the Academv Onh 71 
‘ students had been giaduatc'd in its fiist 10 
I years, and Prc^sident Madison called the att(*n- 
5 tion of Congress to the iiecessitv of making the 
Academy a scientific as vvcdl as a military col- 
I lege, 111 consequence of which, on April 20, 1812, 
, the Academy w’as reorgani/inl upon the piinciiiles 
^ which underlie its piesent organization In 
, 1818 the rules approved by President Monroe 

L went into effect and provided that the assign- 
* inent of cadets to the cliffeient corps in theaimy 
s and their relative rank must depend upon their 
, general merits, to be determinc'd by a competent 
■ board of examiners, and that cadets should not 
I be promoted until after they had received a di- 
I ploma Col Rylvanus Thayer was appointed 
superintendent of West Point in 1817, and suc- 
1 ceeded in making the institution famous among 
’ the military schools of the world In 1815 he 
; was sent by the government to Europe to study 
\ military schools, and during the 16 years of his 
> superintendency (1817-33) completely reor- 
I ganized the curriculum of the Unitt'd States 
1 school. He organized the system of divisions 
i of classes into sections, organized the corps of 
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cadets into a battalion, and created the position 
of commandant of cadets. In 1833 he took is- 
sue with President Andrew Jaclgson regarding 
details of management and resigned his post. 
In 1838 it was again offered him, together with 
concessions that gave him almost absolute con- 
trol, but he declined to accept From this time 
on little change has been made in the organiza- 
tion of the Academy other tlian those natural 
to the progress of time Thayer is justly re- 
garded as the Father of the Military Academy, 
witli him began the present era of the Acad- 
emy’s history 

The Civil War (1861-65) brought West Point 
into considerable prominence throughout the 
civilized world — so much so that since then its 
methods have been carefully studied by the ex- 
perts of nearly every great European country. 
Every one of the commanding generals on both 
Hides in the Civil War who earned high military 
honois was a graduate of West Point. 

The authorized number of cadets for 1916 is 
745, but unless the Law of 1010 making certain 
increases be reenacted, this number will after- 
ward fall to 571 , the number of officers and 
civilians on duty on .Ian 1, 1915, was 132 The 
course of instruction is to a large extent mathe- 
matical and professional The curriculum is 
as follows (September 1-June 4): 

First year (fourth class) mathematics, Eng- 
lisli, history, surveving, drill regulations, 
gymnasium. 

Second year (third class) mathematics, 
Fiench, drawing, military hygiene, drill regula- 
tions, riding, gymnasium 

Third year (second class) natural and 
expel iniental philosophy (physics), chemistrv% 
electricity, geologv and mineralogy, drawing, 
dull regulations, Sp«ini8h, riding, gymnasium 

Fouitii vear (first class) civil and mihtaiy 
engineeiing, militaiy, international, and con- 
stitutional law, hippologv, riding, ordnance and 
gunnery (vMth machine-shop practice), Spanish, 
gymnasium 

The physical training of a cadet is most care- 
fullv’^ attended to Apart from the regular 
drills and target practice, he learns to swim, 
ride, box, fence, and wrestle. So far as the 
limited time will permit, he is allowed to take 
part in football, bast^ball, tennis, golf, and track 
athletics. I’olo is compulsory for the first class. 

Upon the completion of the course (June 12), 
cadets wdio have been two years at the Academy 
are allow'ed to go home on a furlough of two 
months The remainder go into camp, during 
w’hich they receive practical instruction in the 
exercises of the various arms of the service, 
including practice marches and tactical exer- 
cises In addition, cadets of the third and 
fourth classes are taught dancing 

The superintendent is assisted by a militarv’^ 
stair, and the instruction is given by an aca- 
demic staff, consisting entirely of army officers, 
with the additional rank of professors, assistant 
professors, and instructors of the several de- 
partments in which they serve 

In 1902 the requirements for candidates seek- 
ing admission were raised. The increased re- 
quirements, while making entrance more difficult, 
greatly assist the student during his period of 
instruction at the Academy by reducing the 
amount of work he is called upon to do during 
his course Under General Orders, No 38, War 
Department, 1914: 

'A candidate for admission to the United 


States Military Academy from a State, District, 
or Territory may be excused by the Academic 
Board from the mental examination for admis- 
sion upon one of the following conditions: 

“1 That he present a properly attested cer- 
tificate that he is a regularly enrolled student 
in good standing without condition m any 
university, college, or technological school ac- 
credited by the United States Military Academy, 
provided that the entrance requirements for 
the course he is pursuing in such institution 
require proficiency in subjects amounting to 14 
units of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, which must include mathematics Ai 
(algebra to quadratics), As (algebra, quadratics 
and beyond), and C (plane geometry) ; English 
A (reading and practice) and B (study and 
practice), as outlined by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. A certificate indicating 
eprollment at an irregular time or for the spe- 
cific purpose of obtaining such certificate will 
not be accepted. 

“2 That he present a properly attested cer- 
tificate of graduation from a preparatory sehool 
or public high school which is on the accredited 
list of one of the institutions referied to above, 
provided that he is thus certified to have estab- 
lished proficiencv’^ in subjects amounting to 14 
units of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, ■which must include mathematics A,, A^, 
and C, and English A and B, as outlined by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. A cer- 
tificate indicating graduation at an irregular 
time for the specific purpose of obtaining such 
certificate will not be accepted 

**3 That he present a properly attested cer- 
tificate from the College Entrance Examination 
Board that he has passed 14 units of its exam- 
inations, including mathematics A„ As, and C, 
English A and B, and history A (ancient his- 
tory) and D (American history and civil 
gov’cinment) After 1915 ancient history will 
not be rtxjuiied. 

The system of training officers at West Point 
is regarded as more complete than that of any 
other country, but perhaps the greatest differ- 
ence is the West Point method of holding the 
student firmly to his studies during his four 
years’ course. 

One feature of the system of instruction at 
the Military Academy consists in the division 
of each class into sections of from 7 to 12 cadets 
each, to each of which sections an instructor is 
assigned Each cadet thus recites every daj" in 
eveiv subject of his course of study, the result 
is a hold on his achievement and progress W'hich 
w’ould be impossible of attainment with larger 
classes Transfers to higher or lower sections 
are continually made, an industrious attentive 
cadet thus realizes that his work will be recog- 
nized by promotion to a higher place in the 
class Conversely, a cadet who neglects his 
studies is sure to “go dowm ” This competition 
is valuable, because the original rank of gradu- 
ates among themselves in the army depends on 
standing at the Academy. At the close of the 
four years’ course, cadets of the highest stand- 
ing are recommended, in numbers varying from 
year to year with local conditions, for all the 
corps of the army; these almost without excep- 
tion pass into the engineers: then come a few 
recommended for all branches except the engi- 
neers The remainder are recommended for 
cavalry, field artillery, coast artillery, and 
infantry. 
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The cadet mingles little with the outside 
world, except in his furlough at the close of two 
years, so that the four most impressionable 
ye^rs of his life are spent in a training and 
environment well calculated to produce a thor- 
ough soldier. The Academy has been described 
as a model institution liy many distinguished 
European military authorities, and in the le- 
organization of the methods of military instiuc- 
tion in England many of the West Point ideas 
were suggested I'lie West Point cadet unifoim 
(see Uniforms, Military) is the famous cadet 
gray. Tlie total number of graduates fiom 1802 
to i914 inclusive is 5347 
Bibliog^'aphy. Mansfield, The I nited States 
Academy at ^\€st Point (Hartfoid, Conn, 
1863); Boynton, History of \\ est Point (New 
York, 1864) , G W Cullum, Biographical Regis- 
ter of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
States Mihtary Academy, ISOi-PUO (5 vols., 
ih., 1891-1910) ; Farley, West Point in the 
Early Sixties (Troy, N Y, 1902), H I Han- 
cock, Life at West Point (Nei\ York, 1002) , 
The Centennial United States Militaiy Academy^ 
Jb02-1902 (2 vols, Washington, 1904), K S 
Holden (ed ), West Point and the United States 
Military Academy (New York, 1909) , the an- 
nual loports of the superintendent of the 
Academy ( Washington ) 

MILITABY AtSRONAUTICS. The applica- 
tion to and in the military service, whether 
ashore or afloat, of any device (»r apjiaratus in- 
tended (a) to carry passengers and war mateiial 
from one point to* another in the air, for pur- 
poses of obser\ation or of destiuction or both, 
and (6) to rise and lemain in the air, at an 
altitude controllable witliin limits, foi purposes 
of observation Hence theie must he considertHl, 
balloons, captive and free kites (see undei 
Kite, Military or Ma\-Kaistno Kitl) , diii- 
gibles, aeroplanes, and oigamzation and train- 
ing of air service 


balloons 

Captive Balloons. Tlie balloon was first used 
in war, and bv the French, at the battle of 
Fleurus, June 26, 1794 This balloon, a captive 
one named the Enti eprvnant, was mounted by 
Charles Coutelle, and was of material benefit to 
the French General Jouidan by infoiiniiig him 
as to the movements of the enemy This same 
balloon was later used in the defense of Mau- 
beuge, and in the sieges of Charleroi and 
Ma^’ence, 1796 

No balloons were employed during the 'wars of 
the Enipiie The Flench sent up one in 1859 be- 
fore Peschiera, balloons were used during the 
American Civil War and by the United Statics 
troops in Cuba in 1898 before Santiago, wdieie 
they proved not only a failuie in respect of the 
acquisition of information, but a souice of posi- 
tive danger by giving the Spaniards the exact 
range Since the development of tlie dirigible 
and the invention of the aeroplane spherical bal- 
looning, whether free or captive, has diminished 
in interest and value This is, however, not to 
say that it has become obsolete. For example, 
the French army in 1914 made use of auxiliary 
balloons (320 cubic meters) for colonial expedi- 
tions, of the so-called normal balloons (560 
cubic meters), captive, for field service, of siege 
balloons (750 cubic meters) equipped with a 
ballonct, and of ballons de place (fortress bal- 
loons) 980 and 1600 cubic meters respectively. 


for free ascensions All of these aie inflated 
with hydrogen, save the 1600 cubic meter, which 
uses coal gas. 

Spherical balloons are to-day ponded; i.o , 
whereas formerlv the seams followed the merid- 
ians of the surface, tliey now in addition are 
sewed along seams parallel to the e<piator Tins 
has the eflect of limiting a teai, should one de- 
velop Captive balloons are usually made of 
double vulcanized cloth, and tlius do not require 
varnishing, besides being stiongei, more impel - 
vious and more durable To preseive the India 
rubber from the ellects of the sun, balloons an* 
painted w^ith lead chi ornate, thus pioducing a 
charactei istic yellow color 

Kite Balloons. The spherical captive balloon 
IS open to some V€*ry serious oiiiectioiis it olleis 
a poor resistance to wind squalls, in a wind of 
8 to 12 meters per second ol)s^*r^ ation l)ecoiiiea 
difficult, and bevond 12 meteis iiiiposfiil)le. A 
German officer. Von Paiseval, ther(‘foie conceived 
the idea of constructing a iialloon winch should 
at the same time be a kite, the so-called I)} a’ ht n- 
hallon, or kite balloon The stabilitv of tins 
iialloon W’^ould inciease as tin* wind lose and tlie 
only limit to its jiossiinlitii s in tins respect 
would be the stiength of tlie mateiials used it 
consists of a long (‘\lindiical jiart closed .it 
tnich end iiy a spherical cap. At tin* rear is at- 
tached a judder of tone form, carrying at 



Fdhrg 

.AirAdn»MiQ» 

BridlM 
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forward end an air-.idmission funnel and at tlie 
other a \ent In tlie iiitenoi of the iialloon 
proper is situated a ballonet, whose function is 
to pieser\e the invai lability of foim of tlie 
system, and into wbicli an is admitted in 
funnel and \alve Uhe tail of the kite consists 
of a series of revel sed pdi *i( liutes opened In tli • 
wind To a sort of lielt jiarullel to tlie axis i.l 
the (ylinder are attached, foiwaid, the hi idles, 
which themselves work down to the imiiii le- 
taining table No net is used in this t\ pe of 
balloon, the ear is suspended fiom bridles fixed 
to the rear. 

As soon as the iialloon is released it orients 
itself BO that its mam axis lies in the piane ot 
the w’liid, this axis, moreover, is so iiicliiit'd 
to cause the nose of the balloon to lift Tin* 
wind ntiw enters the i udder by the ndinissioii 
funnel, the rudder, inflated and assisted by the 
paiaciiutes, fixes the orientation of the balloon 
At the same time air iiegins to fill the balloon 
by the funnel, escajie being prevented iiy a check 
valve. Wlien the interior pressure becomes too 
great, relief is afforded by the escape of .iir into 
the rudder through the ballonet valve Tlie fill- 
ing sleeve is alw^ays kept closed Finally, should 
the pressure of the gas in the balloon excet‘d a 
certain limit, the interioi wall of the ballonet 
bears upon the envelope of the balloon jiropei so 
that the latter pulls a cord communicating with 
the gas valve and automatically causes the lat- 
ter to open All danger of bursting by excess 
of pressure is thus eliminated. The supporting 
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effort of the balloon is increased by the effect of 
the wind on the rectangular lateral wings , these 
sf»rve further to diminish the inclination of the 
balloon as the wind rises 

This balloon is the regulation captive balloon 
of the German and Austrian armies If we are 
to believe the French, it is not after all superior 
to the French siege balloon , it ascends to a 
lower altitude for the same length of cable un- 
wound, it IS difficult to transport and to oper- 
ate However, in open country and on good 
roads, the Parseval even while up in the air 
can be transported from one point to another 
of a field, even at a trot A small balloon (100 
cubic meters) of this type has been used in 
France to carrv the antennsp of the field wireless 
system. It may also serve to carry a photo- 
graphic camera 

Use of Captive Balloons. Captive balloons 
may be employed to observe the movements and 
positions of the enemy and to guide indirect 
artilleiy fire Ileports are usually made by 
telephone. Conventional signals are also ein- 
plojed In average country an altitude of 500 
metcis permits a reverse view’ of defiladed po- 
sitions and, if the w’oathcr be clear, of observa- 
tions as far as 7 kilometers Before and during 
a battle an obber\er in a captive balloon mav 
cht'ck the reports t»f cavalry reconnoissance, pick 
up leserves, make out field works, etc. During 
sieges captive balloons might be very useful At 
night they may be used for the transmission of 
luminous signals as far as 30 kilometers But 
after all is said and done, their use has ahvays 
been limited fog, rain, snow’, w’ould prevent ob- 
sirvation and they are exceedingly vulnerable 
to artillery fire, if attacked, the only means of 
safety is to descend at once as rapidly as 
pos^^ible 

Naturally the possibilities of the captive bal- 
loon lia\e led to the organization of ballcMin seiv- 
Ke .iiid of balhum tioops As a rule, these 
troops belong to the Engineers, and are charged 
with the care, maintenance, and use of the ma- 
leiial A])ait from the balloon proper and its 
e(iuipment, the mateiial includes vehicles for 
tiansjmit, trucks for ascensions, apparatus for 
generating hydrogen gas, and the necessary sup- 
plies, tools, etc , and is usually assembled and 
kcj)t in balloon parks These are stationed in 
the great fortresses, wdiile the general admin- 
istration, instruction of officers and men is 
managed bv a central establishment The tram 
accompanying a cajitive balloon in the field is 
considerable, including the reel W’agon w’lth its 
tender, a tool w’agon, tube w’agons carrying com- 
])r(‘ssed hydrogen, and w’agons for the balloon 
equipment propel. 

The siege-balloon train is somew’hat smaller, 
but one of its wagons carries photographic 
equipment 

Free Balloons. Free balloons have no value 
in militaiy operations save as a means of com- 
munication or of escape from besieged places 
^Jlie Austrians, how’ever, in 1848, made an at- 
tempt to use them to bombard Venice, but failed 
because the wund drove them off At the siege 
of Paris, in 1870-71, betw’eeii September 23 and 
January 28, 64 free Iialloons were sent out 
These carrunl out about 2,500,000 letters and 
358 carrier pigeons, of which 56 letuiiied to the 
besieged city Of the 64 balloons, 2 fell into 
the sea, 7 into the hands of the enemy, 12 
others w^ere captured, but their crews managed 
to escape. 


DnUOIBIiBS 

The modem dirigible balloon owes its origin 
to the efforts of two French officers, Benard and 
Krebs, of the Engineer Corps, who, experiment- 
ing in 1884 and 1885, constructed a balloon. La 
France, 50.4 meters long and 8.4 meters in diame- 
ter, driven by a propeller actuated by an electric 
motor. A speed of 6.5 meters per second w’as at- 
tained, and under favoiable conditions of wind 
and weather this balloon made trips, modest to 
he sure, hut significant of greater progress 
Since the work of the French officers, as is dis- 
cussed under Aeroxautics, there have been im- 
portant developments of the dirigible, but all 
things considered, so far as practical value is 
concerned, it is almost useless save for military 
purposes, and even in w^ar its application and 
possibilities are limited 

Types. Three types of dirigibles are found 111 
the military service. The semirigid and non- 
ngid are thought to be in many respects greatly 
superior to the rigid. Their chief advantage con- 
sists in the ease w’lth wliich thev can be taken 
apart and assembled, and in the fact that they 
can be transported deflated The keel alone of 
the semirigid, however, calls for several freight 
cars, w'hile the Parseval, a nonngid dirigible, 
eg, can be completely loaded on two On the 
other hand, if the envelope should be torn, the 
semiiigid and the nonngid are put out of com- 
mission To the usual classification into iigid, 
semirigid, and nonngid some objection has bj‘en 
raisiHl In the first place the term *‘semiiigid” 
is in itself improper, inasmuch as the balloon 
itself IS collapsible, but Uses a rigid member or 
frame to connect the car and its accessories with 
a gas bag A more rational classification, ac- 
coiding to French authorities, fiom the military 
prnnt of view% w’ould seem to rest on volume as 
the determining factor We thus have* 

\ edfttcs 2000-4000 cubic meters and taking 
up three aeronauts Limited radius of action, 
to accompany field armies and remain as close 
as possible * to the enemy , easy to handle 
and to transport, rapidly inflated: no special 
hangars needed 

Scouts. 600C1-7000 cubic meters. Capable of 
remeining up a considerable time and of going 
far, of special value wh(*n hostile armies are 
making their approach marches , special hangars 
needed 

Cruisers “aerial dreadnoughts,” exceeding 
10,000 cubic meters, able to go far and remain 
up a long time, and thus available for strategic 
reconnaissance, to be concentrated near frontier 
and ready to start at the first signal, special 
hangars needed 

But tins classification is almost completely 
robbed of any value hv a brief consideration of 
the requirements a military dirigible must sat- 
isfy In order to be safe from hostile fire a diri- 
gible must rise to a considerable altitude This 
altitude is at least 1500 meters, and w’lll in- 
crease as balloon artillery improves Moreover, 
since it IS important that a dirigible shall pass 
as little time as possible in friendly territory, 
it must reach this minimum altitude as rapidly 
as posbibh' and theie maintain itselt during the 
greater part of its journev Hence tlie condition 
imposed upon dirigible buildeis of furnibhing a 
machine that w’lll stay uj) for a considerable 
number of hours and lemain for at least two- 
thirds of the time at an altitude of at least 
1500 meters. An airship failing to satisfy these 
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conditions would have very little military value. 
In order to control rising there must be ballast; 
if, further, long voyages are contemplated, the 
supply of ballast must be increased . we thus nec- 
essarily arrive at the conclusion that the mili- 
tary dirigible must be of great volume. 

The present tendency is towards the construc- 
tion of the dreadnought class. In illustration 
of the progress made we may compare the Ger- 
man M 1 of 1912, of 6000 cubic meters, equipped 
with two motois of 75 horse power each, devel- 
oping a speed of 45 kilometers an lioui, and 
having two propelleis, with the Z VTII, built 
in 1914, of 22,000 cubic meters, having three 
motors of 180 horse powder each and four pio- 
jiellers The Zeppelins actually built on Jan. 
1, 1!)14, w’^ith 540 horse power, dcvclojicd a speed 
of 77 kilometers an hour. The comparison is 
still more striking in France Thus, the Ville 
de Pans, of 1906, of 3200 cubic meters, speed 
43 2 kilometers an hour, developed by one 70- 
horse-power motor, and with one propeller, is 
plainly obsolete when compared with Astra XVT, 
of 23,000 cubic mcteis and a speed of 90 to 100 
kilometers an hour, developed by four 250-hor8c- 
power motors actuating four propellers 

So rapid has been the evolution of airship de- 
sign that dirigibles built before 1910 by the time 
of the European War which began in 1914 were 
quite obsolete In the development of actual 
type most nations >vere content to follow models 
of French or of German origin. In the construc- 
tion of some of their ships, hownwer, the Italians 
oven before the European War exliibitiul oiigi- 
nahty by inclosing the stiffening member or 
frame in the gas bag itself This frame is not 
rigid, but composed of articulated panels, thus 
accommodating itself to the variations of form 
of the envelope The car of the P class (con- 
taining dirigibles of smallest volume) is of steel 
and water-tight, so that in case of nei*d it may 
float on the surface of the water In the M 
class (M = mean, between the smallest class, P, 
and the largest, G) the car is of steel and com- 
pletely closed, and thus shelters the crew from 
wind and w’eather and at liigh altitudes Ihese 
are real military qualities, for they permit the 
balloon to go out under unfavoi able’ climatic and 
weather conditions In the G class the car forms 
an integral part of the balloon body. A later 
type was a ciewless dirigible operated by Hert- 
zian waves These w^ork one piopeller forw^ard 
and two aft, and a fouith, of ^eTtlcal axis, under 
the car and thus helping the diiigible to rise It 
was said that the trials of this dirigible in July, 
1913, turned out very well We give below, 
dlustrating type, equipment, speed, etc., lists 
of the war dirigibles of Germany and of France 
respectively. The latter contains only th<» air- 
ships recognized by the Fiench as having any 
military value The tables giving the published 
state of affairs as it existed eaily in 1914 ^ust 
before the war are taken from Rasch and Hor- 
mePs Taschenhuch dci Lufiflotten for 1914, 
though some differences, occasionally quite 
marked, will be noticed when such information 
is compared with French authorities. 

On Jan. 1, 1914, the military airship (army 
and navy) fleets of the world were as shown 
in table at top of page, and to these must be 
added a certain number of commercial and ex- 
perimental ships, of which on Jan. 1, 1914, 
Germany had nine (one building), France two, 
Italy three, Japan one, Austria two Germany 

* ^ nvcT mnl 11 4 - 0 '••'rr voliio 


There is reason to believe that the number 
of military dirigibles in existence at the out- 
break of the European War was considerably 
greater than the number published, and during 


COUNTRIES 

In service 

Building 

Germany 

12 

7 

Franco 

*17 

no 

Belgium 

1 

England 

Italy 

7 

2 

9 

2 

Japan 

1 


Holland 

1 


Austria-Hungari' 

3 


Russia 

13 

4 

Spam 

Turkey 

2 


1 


Umted States 

1 



* Inrludinfs thrf'o not rocoKiuzed as of military value 
t Includes .Vbtra XV, X\ 1 


the progress of the w ar new’ dirigibles w’ore built 
and placed in commission, while otlieis weie 
destiojed It is leported that L I, L IT, E III, 
L IV’ and L M^II have all been destroyed, 
wiecked, or lost 

Employment of the Dirigible. Dirigibles 
inav be list'd in tw’o w’ais ( 1) in the acquisition 
of information, (2) 111 the infliction of damage 
U])on the enemy Certain geneial conditions 
affect both uses ’ The diiigible must be eipiipped 
w ith means of communicating w itb its ow 11 side 
So long as it remains within the w 01 king range 
of telesco])eh or field glasses it nia\ use > isiuil 
signals, when lievond this lange it must liaie 
leeourse to wiielcss telegiaphi Smee a diii- 
gilde IS liable to attack by other dii igibles or 
by aeioplanes, it must eairy rapid-fiie 01 nia- 
ebine guns to beat off ‘•udi attacks Bv leason 
of its very nature tlie diiigible must baie a 
“poit” or base, at w’hieli are found the hangars 
for bousing the dirigible when not on siTVue, 
iiiaeliine and rejiaii shops, gas geniTators, in 
short all the appaiatus and tools for use and 
maintenance 

Information. Bearing m mind the constitu 
tion of ail ship fleets, the nature of the duty 
w’lll depend on the volume of the dingibh' The 
smaller airships naturallv will be useful foi 
tactical reeounoissanees, eg, to lejioit on armies 
Gxeeuting then marelies of appioaeli, tbev may 
coiieeivably l>e employed e\en when aimu's are 
in actual hostile contact The value of suih 
rec'onnoisssanee will naturally dejiend 011 the ra- 
pidity with w’hicli the information obtained may 
be transmitted to the headipiarters inter ested 
Obviously wureless telegraphy is here* indicated 
Communication liy this moans over a range of 
300 miles and more is an aceomplisbed fact On 
the actual field of battle accurate infoimation 
may be sent of the einplacoinent of the hostile 
batteries — information of the gieatest value and 
importance — as w’ell as of the general situation 
of the enemy This sort of work, how’ever, falls 
more naturally to the aeroplane, as indeed will 
probably he found the case with all close w’oik 

Dreadnoughts, the “battleships” and “battle 
cruisers” of the air, wrould be used on what is 
known in the military profession as “strategic 
reconnoiBsance,” 1 e., on long journeys into the 
heart even of the enemy country, for the pur- 
pose of detecting the concentration of troops and 
the direction of great movements. This function 
calls for the installation during peace of stations 
near the frontier, from which without loss of 
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time dirigibles may proceed into hostile cerri- 
tory. Such stations were found along both sides 
of the Franco-German frontier, in the great for- 
tified positions, e.g, Metz, Strassburg, Verdun. 

Offensive Employment of the Dirigible. 
Even before the war military authorities ex- 
pected no great results from bomb throwing and 
this opinion has been sustained. This must 
not be understood to mean that such results are 
impossible or even improbable. With improved 
apparatus for releasing the bomb or projectile, 
with more experienced operators, it is possible 
that success will be attained It appears to be 
true that at altitudes safe for the dirigible the 
expectation of hits is slight; at lower altitudes 
the dirigible would probably be destroyed before 

GERMAN DII 


aiiairs, so far as made known, and the experi- 
ence of the European War, that the dirigible has 
been a disappointment to its partisans. Offen- 
sively its performance would seem to have been 
negligible; whether it achieved in reconnoissance 
results more tangible is not as yet known. 

Defects of the Dirigible. The dirigible is 
open to some objections, the chief of which 
may be summed up in one word — ^bulk A 
corollary is its inability to operate by day 
through fear of hostile agroplanes The first 
cost of a military dirigible of the dreadnought 
class is great — in the neighborhood of $500,000 
Compared with other items of the military 
budget, this is not in itself a large sum But 
it is large compared with the cost of an aeroplane 

3IBLES (1914) 



Volume 

cuhic 

nictcis 


Maxi- 


Speed 

Num- 

Useful 

Maxi- 


NAME AND 

Length 

mum 

Motor and 

kilo- 

ber of 

load 


Type 

TEAR BUILT 

meters 

diameter 

meters 

horse power 

meters 
per hour 

pro- 

pellers 

kilo- 

grams 

Sion 

meters 

M IV 

1913 

13,000 

97 

13 5 

3 Korting of 150 
H P 

75 




Semirigid 

M I 

6,000 

74 

11 

2 KorUns of 75 

45 

2 

1,250 


Semirigid 

1912 




H P 





P IV 

10.000 

84 

15 

2 Maybach of 180 

71 

2 


TOUiIil 

Nonrigid 

1912-13 




H P 





P III 

1911 

10,000 

84 

15 5 

2 Kortiitt of 200 
H P 

65 

2 



Nonngid 

Ersatz P II 

1910 

8.000 

77 

14 

2 Maybach of 180 
H P 

51 

2 



Nonrigid 

Z VII 

22.000 

156 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 


4 



Rigid 

1913 




H P 





Z VI 

1913 

19,500 

141 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 
H P 

77 

4 



Rigid 

Z V 

19,500 

141 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 

77 

4 



Rigid 

1913 




H P 





Z I 

19,500 

141 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 

77 

4 



Rigid 

1913 




H P 





Z l\ 

19,500 

141 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 

77 

4 



Rigid 

1913 




H P 





Z III 

17,500 


14 

3 Maybach of 150 

78 

4 



Rigid 

1912 




H P 





Z II 

17,800 

148 

14 

3 Maybach of 150 

76 

4 



Rigid 

1910-11 




H P. 






GERMAN AIRSHIPS BUILDING (1914) ♦ 


S L II 

23.000 

144 

18 4 

4 Maybach of 180 
H P 

80 

4 

8,000 


Rigid 

Z VIII 

22,000 

156 

14 8 

3 Maybach of 180 
H P 

4 Daimler of 240 


4 



Rigid 

L IV (navy) 

30,000 

165 

18 4 

80 

4 

14,000 


Rigid 




H P 






L III (navy) 

27,000 



4 Maybach of 180 





Rigid 




H P. 







♦ Previous to war 


achieving any useful purpose. Since the supply 
of really destruetive ammunition that may be 
earned along is limited, the possibilities of de- 
struetive effect are limited. If the attack fail, 
the ]oiirney of the dirigible is worse than useless, 
and in any case its ammunition once exhausted, 
it must return to its home port in order to re- 
plenish It 18 conceivable of course that a gov- 
ernment disposing of a fleet of say 25 or 30 
dirigibles may send it to hover over an army, 
or the capital, or a great fortress, over dock- 
yards and arsenals, in the hope of sending down 
so many projectiles, incendiary and others, that 
some of them will strike the target. But, as be- 
fore remarked, if the fleet remain at a safe 
height, its own fire is uncertain, if it descend 
so low as to assure a reasonable expectation of 
hits, it exposes itself to the high angle fire of 
the defense. It would seem from the state of 


— $12,000 to $15,000 — ^vhen it is considered that 
both machines ha> e similar functions. If a 
remedy be sought in the construction of smaller 
dirigibles, we must realize that, although the 
first cost is much reduced, nevertheless a large 
sum has been spent to build an instrument whose 
W’^ork can be as well done, if not better done, by 
a much less expensive machine, the aeroplane In 
fact, as the dirigible diminishes in volume its 
functions tend more and more to coincide with 
those of the aeroplane. In particular its of- 
fensive powers, varying as these do with carry- 
ing capacity, tend to disappear, or at least to 
reach so low a point as to be more than com- 
pensatiHi bv the superior advantages of the aero- 
plane, in respect of reconnoissance. Accepting, 
then, the fact that the dirigible must be of great 
volume, it is clear that its plant must be of vast 
size and correspondingly costly A dirigible in 
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a fixed shed is a prisoner until the wind is fa- 
vorable to its issue. The objection is removed, 
however, by constructing a revolving hangar, 
such as those built by the Siemens-Schuckert 
firm in Geimany at Biesdorf This opens at 
both ends, and may turn 90® either to the right 
or to the left. It is even proposed to constiuct 
subterranean or semi subterranean hangars, into 
which the ship would be allowed to sink, and 
then be closed in by a trap-door roof The cost 
of these installations would evidently form a 
serious item in the military budget 

On the outbreak of war the fleet would of 


be sheltered, is at the meicy of the wind But 
as yet no dirigible has been built which is able 
to “keep the air,” not to say indefinitely, but 
for a relatively long time, a week or two weeks, 
without landing It must return to its own 
or to some other base or make a landing in order 
to renew supplies It is a fact that some 
dirigibles may remain up 30 houis and longer, 
and it IS certain that this duration allows an 
ample margin of time for action But it is 
also a fact that, from its bulk, the diiigilile is 
vulnerable, far more vulnerable than the aero- 
plane 


FRENCH WAR DIRIGIBLES* 


NAME AND 

YEAR BUILT 

Volume 

cubic 

meters 

liCngth 

meters 

Maxi- 

mum 

diameter 

meters 

Motor 

Speed 
kilo- 
meters 
per hour 

Num- 
ber of 
pro- 
pcllcrh 

Itseful 

load 

kilo- 

grams 

Maxi- 

mum 

ascen- 

sion 

meters 

T^ pc 

Conte 

9.130 

82 5 

14 

2 Clicnu of 200 H 

65 5 

2 


3,050 

Nonngid 

1912-13 




P each 




(re( ow ) 


Liout Chaur6 

8,950 

80 7 

14 

2 Chenu of 200 H 

52 

2 



Xonrigid 

1911 




P each 






Adjudant R6au 

8,950 

86 7 

14 

2 Brasicr of 120 H 

52 

3 


2,150 

Nonripid 

Colonel Renard 

4,300 

60 1 

10 5 

1 Panhard-Levassor 

46 

1 



Nonrigid 

1909 




of 110 H P 






Dunuy de L6me 

9,000 

88 

16 

3 Chenu of 130 H 

55 

2 

2,900 

2,9 U) 

Xoiiripid 

1912 




P each 






Adjudant Vinccnot 

9.000 

88 

16 

2 Clement-Ba\ ard 

56 

2 

2,717 

1,9(»7 

Xonripid 

1911 




of 130 H P each 






Capitame Marchal 

7,200 

89 

14 6 

2 Panhard-Lcvabsor 

45 




Semiripid 

1910-11 




ofSOH P each 






Lieut Sclle de Beauchamp 

10,000 

89 

14 0 

2 Panhard-T^pvassor 

45 

2 

1 ,6S5 


Semiripid 

1910 




of 80 H 1* each 






Libert^ 

7,000 

85 

12 8 

2 Panhard-Levassor 

53 

2 



Semirigid 

1909-10 




of80H P each 






SpiebB 

16,400 

140 

13 5 

2 motors of 200 H 

70 

i 



Rigid 

Rebuilt 1913-14 




P each 






Capt Ferber 

6.000 

76 

12 4 

2 Dansette-Gillet of 

56 

2 

2,500 

2,000 

Xonripid 

1911 




110 H P each 






Commandant Coutcllc 

9,500 

92 

14 

2 Dansettc-Gillct of 

62 

4 



Xonripid 

1911 




200 H P each 






Le Temps 

2,500 

50 4 

95 

1 Dansettc-Gillet of 

50 

2 



Xonnpid 

1911 




110 H P 






Fleurus 

6,500 

77 

12 4 

2 Clemcnt-Bavard 





Xonripid 

1912 




of 80 H P each 







FRENCH AIRSHIPS BUILDING (1914) t 


Astra XVI 

23,000 

120 

16 

4 Chenu of 250 H 

90-100 

4 



Nonrigid 





P each 






Astra XV 

23,000 

120 

16 

4 Chenu of 250 H 

90-100 

4 



Xonripid 





P each 






Clement-Bayard VII and 

22,000 



4 Clement-Bavard 

65 




Nonrigid 

VIII 




of 2.50 H P each 






Lebaudv XI 

17,000 

110 

15 5 

SPnnhard.lOOOH P 





St minpid 

Lebaudy X 

10,000 

103 

14 5 

3 l\inhard 


2 



Xonripid 

Zodiac 16 

17,000 

110 

15 

3 Chenu, 1000 H P 





Xf)nripid 

Zodiac 14-15 

10,000 

95 

13 5 

2 Panhard 


2 



Xonripid 

X 

17,000 

110 

15 

2 Danscttc-Gillct of 





Nonripid 





600 H P each 







* French 'war dirigibles were to have their name in large black letters on undersurface of front of balloon, and to carry 
national colors 

t Previous to war 


course use the stations established during peace 
on or near the frontier If these, however, 
should be destroyed, or if an invasion should be 
made into the heart of a country, then, if diri- 
gibles are to accompany the army, either a 
dismountable plant must be provided as a part 
of the train or the ship must return to a far- 
distant base. The transportation of such a plant 
would be a serious matter; the absence of the 
ship might involve a military disadvantage The 
transportable mooring mast of the English army 
furnishes a sort of solution, but so far as known 
it is used for only very small models A dir- 
igible that has landed in the open, if it cannot 


The maximum ordinate of the trajectory of 
the 6 5 centimeter Diisseldorf gun is given as 
7900 metors, that of the 10 5 centimeter as 8300 
meters To say nothing of the present impossi- 
bility of a dirigible’s rising to such a height 
(the altitude record for dirigibles is 3300 
meters) it is clear that long before reaching it 
its usefulness both in offense and reconnoissance 
would be very seriously diminished if not com- 
pletely destroyed. The dirigible is further seri- 
ously exposed to aeroplane attack, against winch 
it might prove helpless, unless escorted by its 
own combat aeroplanes The value of the diri- 
gible is greatly reduced at night, at useful alti- 
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tudes its bulk in clear weather should be easily 
discernible, where an aeroplane would be practi- 
cally invisible Again, the proper speed of a 
dirigible must exceed by 4 or 5 meters that of 
any wind it may have to meet, a speed of 20 
meters would allow a dirigible to proceed on 
85 days out of 100, one of 12 meters on 40 out 
of 100 If we dimmish these numbers on ac- 
count of rain, snow, or fog, and take into ac- 
count gas leakage, it is clear that the useful- 
ness of the dirigible would be still further re- 
duced. Obviously some of the objections cited 
will he also against the aeroplane, but in a 
lesser degree, because of lower cost, gi eater ease 
of handling, comparative invulnerability, and 
ability to profit by fieeting opportunities not 
within the grasp of its bulky rival Lastly and 
in geneial, the dirigible must for the present be 
regarded as a more or less delicate machine, ex- 
posed to danger from fire, e g , from the blast 
of its own guns, weather, and the unforeseen 
causes of disaster 

Advantages of the Dirigible. Tlie diripble 
IS sii])crior to the aeioplane in that it aft'ords 
a better gun platfoim, can carry heavier guns, 
can navigate by night, remain in the air a 
much longer tiine, and carry a much greater 
useful weight Its wireless equipment has a 
much longer range. In gun practice some notable 
results ha\e been attained, eg, the German 
Z V at Doberitz early m 1014 made hits on a 
target 12 by 3 feet at a range of over 1800 yards 
In vet other trials a 2-inch gun at an elevation 
of 2000 feet scored huirs-eves on a target 30 by 
15 feet suspended 1000 feet in the air from a 
kite balloon, this gun w^as mounted on top of 
the gas bag Z VI TI ascended on March 29, 
1014, to a lieight of 10,000 feet, and, as a further 
example of the possibilities of the dirigible, L III 
(since repoitc*d lost in 1015), after a trip of 
35 hours at 62 miles per hour, had enough fuel 
left for a lourney of 16 hours more This air- 
sliip carried a "searchlight of 40,000 candle 
pow er. 

AEROPLANES 

That motor flying should have made a special 
appeal to the military profession was perfectly 
logical, sporting ajiart, no real use for flying 
has HO far been imagined comparable w’lth that 
of the seivice of reconn oissance in war. In 1909, 
at the Rheinis meeting, tlie first leal tests of 
aeroplanes from a military point of view so im- 
pressed the French goveinment that it ordered 
seveial Wright machines for military use It 
was at this meeting that the Gnome motor first 
appeared. In 1910 we find the French using 
aeroplanes (and dirigibles) at the fall ma- 
ncBUvres held in Picaidy, w'lth results so satis- 
factory as to lead to the prediction that the 
whole’ seivice of reconnoissance w^ould be 
revolutionized 

The progress of military flying was still fur- 
ther strikingly displayed at another notable avi- 
ation meet held at Rheims in the following year, 
and at the Pans Aeroplane Salon, w^hich marked 
the close of the aeronautical season of 1911. 
The machines shown indicated that at least an 
approximate solution had been reached of the 
various problems of military fiying The en- 
gines were more powerful, an improvement had 
been made in the landing chassis in respect of 
both strength and simplicity. The single-seat, 
high-speed monoplane attracted very serious at- 
tention; indeed it may be said that this machine 


emerged approximately as a distinct and impor- 
tant type Capable of reaching a speed of 80 
miles an hour, it was recognized that a most 
valuable instrument of reconnoissance had been 
created, limited, to be sure, in its purpose, but 
that purpose possibly of the most vital 
importance 

In the development of military aeroplanes 
France early took and maintained the lead In 
1912 she appropriattKi nearly $5,000,000 to mili- 
taiy flying, an amount increased by a popular 
subscrij)tion of $500,000 Geimany, wedded to 
the diTigible, and at first regarding flying as of 
limited value, nevertheless took alarm after the 
French manopuvres of 1910, and wdtli cliaractei- 
istic thoroughness set to work to build machines 
and to develop and train military fljeus In 
1912 she appropriated over $3,000,000* for this 
clement of her wai powder, and increased the 
amount to $10,000,000 m the budget of 1913. 
Russia followed suit and her aerial budget in 
1911 w'as $5,000,900 Austria, Japan, Italy, and 
Spam then took up the subiect England was far 
slow'er, it was not until 1912 that she gave it 
serious consideration. What was expended by 
the combatant nations in connection with the 
great war is of course only a matter of conjec- 
ture until the publication of the detailed budgets 
In the meantime it is reported that oiders to 
the value of $16,000,000 have been placed in 
the United States by European nations at war, 
foi aeroplanes and motors 

Use of the Aeroplane in War. Like the 
dirigible, the aeroplane has tw^o functions in 
w^arfare — reconnoissance, involving the acquisi- 
tion and transmission of intelligence, and attack, 
the infliction of damage upon the materiel and 
personnel of the enemy. Of these reconnoissance 
far outweighs the other in importance and value. 
The applicability of the aeroplane to the busi- 
ness of collecting information has been almost 
self-demonstratecl from the start, its usefulness 
as an engine of destruction remains on the w’hole 
undeveloped Other uses have suggested them- 
selves during the course of the w^ar Daily 
communication betw^een Przemysl and the Aus- 
trian lines seems to have been maintained by 
aeroplane. Russian aviators have been em- 
ployed to bring up ammunition from the distant 
lear. These cases, however, are special. 

Information. Air craft, i e., dirigibles and 
aeroplanes, have no effect on strategy, the 
principles of which are declared to be im- 
mutable. But having m view the hugeness of 
modern armies, preliminary strategical opera- 
tions must to-day be carefully consideied, the 
strategical plan once adopted, air craft may 
serve to accelerate the passage to the tactical 
phases of the situation. This effect can never 
be great, however, since it is to the interest of 
any army to reach the tactical phases without 
loss of time. It is tlierefore in the domain of 
tactics that w^e must seek the influence of air 
craft. This statement almost shuts us up to a 
consideration of the aeroplane alone The diri- 
gible conceivably is superior in strategical recon- 
noissance, because of its ability to keep m the 
air longer than its winged rival, and especially 
because it is better adapted to navigate by night ; 
but in tactical reconnoissance, in the observation 
of troops after they have left the roads, after 
they have taken up the formations leading to 
combat, the dirigible must take second place 

In its simplest terms the military problem 
to be solved by a military aviator consists in 
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knowing how to get the information wanted and 
to transmit it to the headquarters interested; 
hence the military aviator must be able, in full 
flight, to read a map, must thoroughly under- 
stand the three arms, be acquainted with their 


carried out by both infantry and cavalry, but 
chiefly by cavalry. Since each side is doing its 
best to conceal its own strength and purpose 
from the other, there results what is called the 
“fog of war,” 1 e , the uncertainty as to the im- 


TYPES OF MILITARY AEROPLANES 

I GKRIIANT * 


DESCRIPTION 

Length over all 
meters 

Spread 

meters 

Area of support- 
ing surface 
square meters 

Speed, kilometers ^ 
per hour 

Motor and 
horse power 

Chmbmg 

power 

Weight 

kilograms 

Useful load, 
kilograms 

Supply of fuel 
carried 

Number of pro- 
pellers and mode 
of mounting 

Re- 

marks 

Ago monoplane 

8 

9 

15 

135 

Argus, 150 

1000 meters 




One, 

Not an 

1913-14 






in 8 minutes 




tractor 

army 












machine 

Albatros biplane 

8 

14 5 

40 

110 

Argus and 

1000 meters 

620 

200 

For 4 

One, 

Army 






Mercedes, 100 

in 8 minutes 



hours 

tractor 


Aviatik biplane 

8 

14 

48 

100 

Argus and 

1000 meters 

690 

200 

For 4 

One, 

Army 






Mercedes, 100 

in 8 minutes 

(unloaded) 


hours 

tractor 








(full load) 






L V G biplane 

9 

14 


100 

Argus and 


400 



One, 

Arniy 

1913 





Mercedes, 100 


(unloaded) 



tractor 


Rumpler monoplane 

9 85 

13 25 

32 

100 

Argus and 


400 



One, 

Army 

1913 





Mercedes, 100 


(unloaded) 



tractor 



U ENGLAND 


Bristol biplane 

86 

11 

38 

67-100 

Gnome, 80 


430 

300 

For 4 

One, 

Army 

1913 







(unloaded) 


hours 

tractor 

Martin-Handasyde 

10 6 

13 

26 5 

105 

Dansette-Gil- 


300 

250 


One, 

Army 

1913 





let. 80 


(unloaded) 



tractor 


Handley-Page bi- 


13 25 

38 5 


Ansani, 100 




One, 

Army 

plane 


(upper 

surface) 








tractor 



* German mihtary aeroplanes carry on the undersurfaces of the wings a large black Maltese cross 


III FBANCB * 


DESIGN vnON 

Length o\er 
all, meters 

Spread 

meters 

Sup’ting sur- 
face, sq m’rs 

Speed, 
km per hour 

Motor and 
horse power 

Weight 

kilograms 

li: 

Supply of 
fuel carried 

"o 00 0 M 

fcl-SI 

Ipi 

^ ftg c 

Remarks 

B16not biplane 


12 7 

36 


Gnome, 80 

400 

250 


One, 

Army 

1913-14 

III 





(unloaded) 



tractor 


Deperdussin monoplane 

mMiM 

10 6 


105 

Gnome, 80 




One, 

Army 

1913 

HI 








tractor 


C16ment-Bavard mono- 


92 

16 

120 

Gnome, 80 

320 

200 


One, 

Army 

plane 1914 






(unloaded) 



tractor 


Fannan biplane 

8 32 

14 


110 

Gnome, 80 



In 1914 carry 

One, rear 

Army 

1913 








gasoline for 

mounting 










24 hours in 



Nieuport monoplane 

8 


14 

140 

Nieuport, 85 

240 


special tanks 

One, 

Army, in 







(unloaded) 



tractor 

1914 ar- 











mored type 











carrying 











automatic 











nfle 

Nieuport-Dunne bi- 

6 75 

14 75 

50 

95 

Gnome, 80 

425 


For four hours 

Two, rear 

Not an army 

plane 1913 






(unloaded) 



mounting 

machine 

Zodiac biplane 

1175 

15 

32 

95 

Gnome, 50 

460 

250 


One, 

Not an army 



(upper 




(unloaded) 



tractor 

machine 



surface) 










IV RUSSIA 


Sikorsky biplane, "Rus- 

20 2 


125 

■ 


■jjH 

■ 



Not an army 

ski Witjas*’ 


1 28 2 


■ 



■ 



machine 


* French military aeroplanes, it was announced, should carry on the under side of each wing (lower wing in biplanes) 
a tricolor cockade one meter in diameter 


formations, and know how to follow a mediate purposes of the enemy and as to the 
manoeuvre means he mploys to carry them out In spite 

From the earliest time of mobilization, con- of all efforts the infonnation brought in to head- 
centration, and advance of an enemy, each side quarters may be untrustworthy, if only because 
to obtain information resorts to reconnoissance, it may be several hours old before it is received. 
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Hence it has been the business of military ge- 
nius, other things equal, to pierce this fog of 
war and by the proper use of troops to beat the 
enemy 

The aeroplane has almost completely dissi- 
pated the fog of war. Long before an army 
comes up its strength and composition are 
known, its direction and rate of march dis- 
closed, its purpose revealed Suitable measures 
can therefore be taken in am])le time, for doubt 
has given way to certainty, and a commanding 
general may act in full knowledge of the task 
before him 

So complete and accurate is the information 
possible by air scouting that enthusiasts have 
declared that the i (‘coiinoissance duty of cav- 
alry has become obsolete But to accept this 
view would be to fall into grave error With 
two armies at grips, or about to come to grips, 
much remains to be done by the intimate, im- 
mediate, and local reconnoissance, both of the 
ground and of the enemy by the troops imme- 
diately inteiested, in other words, the aeroplane 
can never be made to feel the enemy The aero- 
l>lane is of inestimable value in giving notice, 
as alreadv said, of an impending attack, and 
even of the nature of the attack, the immediate 
dispositions however, must, as before, be left to 
the troojis themselves 

To form a concrete idea of the service of 
lectinnoissance possible to the aeroplane, a 
machine doing no more than 80 kilometers per 
hour may fly say 125 kilometers in advance 
(four da vs’ march) and observe a strip from 
8 to 10 kilometers wide. The information 
brought in, if the machine returns, will be only 
an hour or two old wlien received, with wire- 
less, it M ould represent at the moment the exact 
military situation Now this information, if 
sent in by cavalry patrols, may be 24 or 48 
hours old Moi cover, cavalry can never report 
more than the “apparent contour,” whereas the 
aerojilane looks down into the heart of things 
It may do admirable service in the transmission 
of orders and for establishing contact between 
tioops engaged The opportunity for this pre- 
sents itsidf when roads are choked with troops 
and guns, when telegraph and telephone lines 
are cut, and wireless ceases to operate. 

Some idea of the importance of air service 
may be formed from the record of over 18,000 
hours of flight, and distance of 1,800,000 kilo- 
meters by French aviators The other combat- 
ants no doubt can furnish similar records. 

Moreover, the aeroplane has directly inter- 
vened on the battle field itself Thanks to the 
increased range and calibre of modern artillerv, 
ellects, sometimes surprise effects, are possible 
at distances undreamed of in elder days. The 
case may be even more generally stated so 
poweiful is the modern gun, whether the classic 
fieldpiece or the larger calibres brought into 
action in later years, that distant action may 
be said to be the rule But in order to pro- 
duce results the nature of the target and the 
range must be exactly known. Now, in obtain- 
ing these elements the aeroplane is of the great- 
est value, as appears when we recollect that 
modern fire is indirect, i e , the batteries en- 
gaged do not see the target. Hence it has been 
found necessary for the captain of a battery to 
take his post at some point from which he 
could observe the fall of the projectiles and so 
correct his practice. The aeroplane to-day 
enables the battery to see; it indicates targets. 


checks and corrects fire Communication up- 
ward, from the commanding officer of the bat- 
tery with the aviator, is easily established by 
means of visual signals. Communication down 
ward IS effected by dropping written indications 
suitably weighted within easy reach of the 
battery Doubtless improved methods will be 
adopted in tunc. See Field Abtillery 

More generally, the aeroplane leveals the 
extent of the position occupied by the enemy 
on the field, the number and position of his 
reserves ; from its reports the general may 
decide whether a turning movement is possible 
or desirable, when the moment has arrived foi 
a general offensive movement According to 
one authority, “it may be and will be offensively 
used to bombard important points, such as hills, 
woods, river banks, bridges, etc Aeroplanes 
equipped for offense will be held in reserve and 
sent out just before the assault to drop their 
pro]ectiles upon these points in such volume 
that no troops could possibly remain in the 
position ” The aeroplane may warn its own side 
of the dangers to which it is exposed from bat- 
teries whose presence within range would other- 
wise be unknown, and thus lead to the adoption 
of measures either to destroy the batteries or 
to seek protection from their fire. We cite a 
few instances fiom the present war A single 
French aviator on Feb 17, 1915, discovered 21 
enemy batteries. Air reconnoissances in the 
Dardanelles succeeded in locating new gun posi- 
tions in the forts, a line of surface mines, en- 
campments, and permanent batteries Aviators 
flying 0 ;ver the German lines in the La Bass^e 
district picked up six batteries, which a few 
minutes later were being shelled by the French 
Artillery (February, 1915). The success of 
the British Artillery at Neuve Chapelle is in 
no small measure due to the air service It has 
increased the effect of infantry fire; will prob- 
ably be found of great assistance in coast defense, 
and lead to increased use of movements by night 
and to attempted concealment by day 

In reconnoitring the ground from an aero- 
plane telephotography has been found extremely 
useful. Not only may a terrain otherwise in- 
accessible thus be forced to reveal its nature, 
but the results of the reconnoissance are brought 
in long before an ordinary reconnoissance 
patrol could have set to work Military features 
are presented in their relation to One another, 
by suitably projecting them upon a map dis- 
tances may be accurately measured Other valu- 
able information may also be obtained, such, e g , 
as the possibilities of a defensive position or 
the seriousness of the opposition to be expected 
at a given point from its physical configuration. 

Photographic views may be obtained by the 
use of the ordinal y camera with the telephoto 
lens, by a motion picture camera which presents 
a continuous view of the section over which the 
aeroplane or dirigible passes, or by the use 
of the phototopographic camera, invented by 
Capt Scheimpflug of Vienna, Austria, by which 
a combination of lenses presents an accurate 
view of an area of 32 square miles if taken from 
an elevation of 3000 feet or of 126 square miles 
if taken from an elevation of 6000 feet 

Inasmuch as the aeroplane is above all things 
an instrument of reconnoissance, the question 
of communication with it, and of receiving in- 
formation from it, while in flight, is of the 
first importance. Among all methods tried, ob- 
viously wireless telegraphy holds first place. 
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Tlie installation of wireless on board an aero- 
plane in some respects is notably dillerent from 
installation at a permanent station No ground 
connection for the aiitennse is possible, so a 
second aerial or “counterpoise” is emjiloyed to 
replace the ground Tn the aeroplane two sys- 
tems exist, in the first, a fine trailing or drop 
wire, almost a hundred feet long, is used as an 
antenna, and the counterpoise is formed by the 
fus(‘lage and metallic parts, in the second, an 
aerial is permanently fixed to the aerojilane, 
and the counterpoise consists of a second an- 
tenna similar to the first The first system is 
the bettei in resjiect of efficiency, but the trail- 
ing wiie may be caught by objects on the ground 
in case of sudden descent, or in the propeller 
itself This last disadvantage disappears of 
course in tlie tractor type of aeroplane. The 
permanent aerial set has one serious objection — 
its small range of communication, not over 10 
or 12 miles In the matter of apparatus the 
generator and transformer are greatly superior 
to the induction coil On account of the noise 
of tlie motor it is easier to send messages from 
an aeiojilane than to receive them on board 
Tins difficulty however, will very likely be re- 
moved by the jierfection of a device to shut out 
to a gieat extent the noise of the inotoi and at 
the same time to inciease the strength of the 
received signals It should be remembered, too, 
that it IS far more important for an aviator to 
send than it is to receive 

Other means of communication are visual 
signals, such, eg, as the Means smoke tele- 
graph This IS an apparatus emitting long and 
short pulls of smoke as desired, thus producing 
\isually the dots and dashes of the Morse tele- 
graph code A similar apparatus tested in 
France consists of a tube parallel to tlie mam 
axis of the machine and so placed as to catch 
the blast of the propeller To this tube is con- 
nected by a suitable valve a reservoir of lamp- 
black, by opening and shutting the valve long 
or short pulls may be produced, tlius giving the 
Morse alphabet Signals are visible at 10 miles 
In Germany a lamp using an Edison accumula- 
tor has been invented showing green to star- 
board and red to port foi 110 degrees, and white 
forward and aft The current may also be used 
to light up the instruments on board, by intro- 
ducing a keyboard signals may be made Other 
visual methods are flashing lamps by night, be- 
tween air craft in the air or between them and 
the ground. On diiigiblcs the semaphore may 
be used Written messages of course may be 
drojiped at prearranged points or where needed, 
parachutes may be used for this or messages 
may be merely weighted A special apparatus 
for this class of communication is Fugairon’s 
a hollow cylinder carrving the message is fitted 
with a mercury-fulminate cap which on landing 
Ignites a charge of Bengal fire and so attracts 
attention This signal may be seen by day 

THE AEBOPLANE AS AN ENGINE OF DESTRUCTION 

The possibility of using the aeroplane to in- 
flict damage upon the enemy has of course been 
a matter of discussion and experiment Given 
a machine able to pass, if not to hover, over 
an enemy or his arsenals, dockyards, depots, 
etc , and itself apparently out of harm’s way, 
the idea of using this machine to injure the 
enemy is alluring And apparently nothing 
could be easier than to drop a bomb, whether 


explosive 01 incendiary, upon the target; if the 
target be large enough, a miss would seem to 
be impossible. But a little reflection shows that 
the conditions under which an aeroplane must 
work militate* against tlie success of its oirensive 
effort It must maintain a certain speed, any 
error in the evaluation of this speed destroys 
the accuracy of the fire In order to be safe 
itself from hostile fire it must remain at a 
certain height, and at 1000 meteis in the air 
infantry fire is still to be avoided Now, tlie 
greater the altitude, the li*ss accurate becomes 
the practice of the aeioplane JMoieo\er, pro- 
jectiles diojijied or launclied from great alti- 
tudes may encounter air currents vJiolly differ- 
ent from those in which launched and thus be 
deflected from the target Tins condition is 
geneial, defies correction, and is ind(*pendeiit 
of the precision of the instrument used and of 
the skill of the operator Its effect iiu leases 
with the crudeness of the aiiiniiinition 1 e , 
pear-shaped boinhs, even sjilierical jirojectiles, 
apart from their inlierent inferioritv to ogival 
jirojectiles, aie more likely to Ix' aflected by 
the perturbations of the atmosphere than a 
jirojectile designed to stav on its intended tia- 
jectorv Tlie uncertainty attendant ujion the 
use of piimitive ammunition is so great that 
we may regard this sort of fire as almost use- 
less A jiear-sliajjed bomb, drojiped or tlirown 
from an aerojilane going at sjieed at a great 
altitude, will jirobably miss its target The" 
conditions laid down, so far, as affecting the 
precision of bomb dropping, natiirallv, other 
things being eipial, ajiply to aimed fire from a 
suitable gun carri(‘d by an aeroplane 

Of a different sort is the limitation imjiosed 
by the nature of tlie machine itself — tli(‘ im- 
possibility of cairAing explosives in anv serious 
quantity But tins limitation may jiiove onlv 
temporary An aerojilane able to calr^ 1000 
pounds of explosive is entirely possible, and it 
18 conceivable that a fleet of 20 such machin(‘s 
might do an immense amount of damage, even 
if only one of four projectiles should find the 
target Much would dejiend ujion the nature 
of the target, eg, dockvards, dirigible slieds, 
reserve troops of all arms in mass or in bivouac, 
especiallv if surprised — all or anv of thesr* 
might suffer great damage under aerojiLine at- 
tack, where troops intrenched might escajie 
serious injury If the target is able to defend 
itself, the aeroplane’s chances of hitting are still 
further reduced As is well knowm, the accuracy 
of gun fire from the surface of the ground is 
checked by observation of the fall of the shots 
Such control would be extremel^ difficult if 
not impossible for an aeroplane But it w^ould 
not be impracticable in an attack delivered by 
an air fleet to cause one machine to expend am- 
munition in trial shots, under the observation 
of its companions, and so enable these, on re- 
ceiving by signal or wireless the data used, to 
open fire with increased chances of success 
And it is obviously always possible for a skill- 
ful and daring aviator by a well-jilaced bomb 
to destroy a gun, wreck a troop tram, or stam- 
pede a cavalry regiment But after all these 
results would be only local, almost negligible 
in the sum total of operations. 

This IS far from saying, however, that the 
offensive functions of the aeroplane mav not be 
so developed as to constitute a valuable factor. 
British aviators were reported to have done 
considerable harm to one or two German air- 
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ship stations, and even to have made two at- 
tacks in force, employing fleets of 34 and 40 
aeroplanes, upon the German emplacements and 
depots near Ostend, with the purpose especially 
of destroying naval equipment and so defeating 
offensive preparations directed against English 
shores and commerce Other examples are the 
reported (March 4, 1915) destruction of the 
German powder works at Rottweil, and the raid 
of 18 aeroplanes. May 27, 1915, on the German 
chemical factory at Ludwigshafen. Clearly such 
actions, if successful, would not be local in their 
results. It must not be forgotten that the sub- 
lect IS still in its infancy, that experience is 
lacking, even with the War in Europe, and 
particularly that the service of the aeroplane in 
leconnoissance has thus far so outweighed its 
possibilities in offense that these remain as yet 
undeveloped 

The announcement in 1911 of the Michelin 
prize for bomb-throwing contests led to some 
investigations of the problem of launching P 
Charbonnier, president of the Experimental 
Commission of Havre, published in the Revue 
(VArtilleric for December, 1911, the ^‘Ballistics 
of the Aeroplane,” in which he gave for a 
spherical projectile the elements of the trajec- 
tory vacuo as well as tables of fire for both a 
vacuum and air In the same number of the 
leview just cited appeared a description of an 
aiming device, or sight, to be used by an aero- 
plane in flight In tlie 1912 competition for the 
Michelin prizes Mr. Riley Scott, an American 
ex-olflcer of artillery (TJ S M. A , 1900), won 
both prizes, the first of 25,000 francs to the 
competitor who should from a height of 800 
meters place out of 15 shots the greatest num- 
ber of projectiles inside of a rectangle 140 by 
20 mot(‘rs, and the second of 50,000 fiancs 
to the competitor who from a height of 200 
should place out of a aeries of 15 shots the 
greatest number m a circle of 10 meters radius. 
In the first contest Scott landed 8 out of 15 
projectiles, in the second, 12 out of 15 He 
used an Astra-W right biplane, at a speed of 
nearly a mile a minute. This was a very le- 
markable performance, it established beyond 
perad^enture the fact that projectiles may be 
siK'cesafully launched from an aeroplane in 
flight witli a more than satisfactory expectation 
of hits 

Scott’s apparatus consisted essentially of two 
parts — the aiming device and the launching 
mechanism The aiming device cariies a tele- 
scojie swung in gimbals by means of two con- 
centric rings In the launching mechanism the 
projectile rests in a sling one end of which is 
fixed to a crossbar of the inner ring, the other 
is held in position by an electromagnet and bolt 
On the passage of the current this end of the 
strap IS released and the projectile launched 
It IS beat to discharge projectiles in pairs, as 
the equilibrium of the aeroplane thus remains 
unaffected, if desired, however, the apparatus 
may be so adjusted as to carry and release only 
one projectile at a time The projectiles Scott 
used were ogival, with conical base, from the 
vertex of which projected a rod with three 
flanges, resembling the feathers of an arrow, 
and intended to keep the shot on the traj'ectory 
Scott’s apparatus is equally well adapted to the 
dirigible, but as it is possible for a dirigible 
to come to a stop in air, a special form of ap- 
paratus has also been devised for dropping pro- 
jectiles vertically downward. This consists of 


a set of four tubes, each containing a projec- 
tile; the release is made by mechanical means. 

Another apparatus (German) for launching 
bombs was Renaud’s. Three discharge tubes, 
fixed at the vertices of an equilateial triangle, 
are mounted on a plate and receive the drop- 
shaped bombs, to these tubes are fitted covers 
containing a mechanism for holding the bomb 
in place. Each tube is worked by a pedal set 
in a board before the operator; by pressing on 
the proper pedal the corresponding tube is 
opened; upon disengaging the cover the dis- 
charging mechanism pioper is set, and a fresh 
pressure on the pedal releases the bomb It is 
claimed for the apparatus that it is safe, hglit, 
quickly assembled, and sure of action 

A special (English) projectile was held up 
by bolts fixed to the aeroplane frame and re- 
leased by a hand lever These bolts engage 
in the projectile in such a fashion as to con- 
stitute the safety device of the system, hence 
on release the projectile is automaticallv set to 
explode The projectile has a tail rudder and 
can ICS the percussion ajiparatus in its nose. 
An aeroplane bomb developed in England, known 
as the Martin-Hale, could be hand drojiped from 
an aeroplane or airship 01 fired from a spring 
gun One variety of bomb carrying shrapnel 
had a total weight of 20 pounds This includes 
an explosive charge of four pounds of trini- 
trotoluol and shrapnel consisting of 340 steel 
balls Previous to drojiping or firing the bomb 
the safety pm is withdrawn, and this leaves a 
tailpiece fi(‘c to rotate under the action of the 
wind on the vanes 

Metal darts have appeared as weajions for 
discharge from the aeroplane. One of these, 
invented by a Frenchman named Guerre, was 
an incendiary arrow, 40 centimeters long, 8 
centimeters in diameter, and weighing about one 
kilogram It contains a reservoir holding about 
a quarter of a liter of gasoline, which is set on 
fire by the striking of the point, it is thus in- 
tended for the attack on hangars, supply dejiots, 
dirigibles, etc Experiments made with tins 
t;iT>e seem to have been convincing, for it was 
reported that the French Minister of War had 
decided to supply these arrows to aeroplanes 
Thanks to a safotv device, they can be carried 
and handled with impunity Other types are 
darts pure and simple, about 15 centimcti^rs in 
diameter, made of steel, cannelured or flanged 
to keep them from tumbling Dropped in 
showers from a considerable height it is con- 
ceivable that these darts might prove effective 
against troops or horses, but at best the results 
to be expected are aleatory. 

The problem of aerial discharge will not be 
completely solved until certain difficulties in- 
lierent in the aeroplane itself shall have been 
overcome For example, fuse setting may be a 
delicate ojieration aboard an aerojilane in flight 
The nature of the fuse itself is an important 
matter, percussion fuses might be dangerous, 
especially in the case of a hard landing. One 
problem has already been solved Since light 
projectiles are harmless, aeroplanes of special 
ascensional power have been built carrving 
projectiles weighing 100 pounds to 200 pounds 
and, according to French reports, successfully 
employed in May, 1915 

Armament of the Aeroplane. The question 
of arming an aeroplane with a machine or other 
gun jircsents itself under a twofold aspect 
Material targets being heie ob\iously out of 
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the question, such a gun would be used (a) 
against troops, (6) in combat against other 
air craft 

Against Troops — ^No argument is needed to 
show that an opportunity, however fleeting, 
may present itself to an aviator to inflict con- 
siderable damage upon, eg, a cavalry regiment, 
reserve troops in mass, or even upon a line 
engaged But, as before remarked, such dam- 
age would be local and relatively unimportant. 
The real question turns on the pobsibility of so 
organizing aerial attack that a commanding 
general could send out a detachment 01 fleet of 
aeroplanes, just as he would a regiment or a 
brigade, to repel an attack or to make one 
itself It would be rash to assert that an 
acliievement of this sort were impossible, it is 
safer to say that unless aerial gunfire can be 
so organized it cannot be counted upon as a 
factor in the combat situation. 

Combat hetueen Air Graft — ^Tlie case is al- 
tered w’hen we contemplate combat in the air 
between opposing aeroplanes and dirigibles. 
H<*re ^\e may reasonably arm an aeroplane with 
a machine gun, such as the Lewis or the Benet- 
Mercie, in ordei to beat off or destroy a hos- 
tile aeroplane or to attack a dirigible. In 
fact, bearing in mind the great difficulty of 
reaching an aeroplane by fire from the surface 
of the ground, no other reasonably sure method 
piesents itself of resisting a menacing aero- 
plane than to attack it with a machine of the 
same nature To this end it must carry a suit- 
able weapon and must expect to find its adver- 
sarj" siinilailv armed. A dirigible, to say noth- 
ing" of the difference of bulk, owing to its* slower 
flight and greater difficulty of manceuvring, 
would seem to be no match for an aeroplane 
carrying a machine gun and explosive projec- 
tiles By remaining constantly above the level 
of the dirigible an aeroplane ought to be able 
to destroy it by bomb dropping , unless the 
dirigible itself carried guns upon its upper sur- 
face it could make no adequate answer to its 
smaller and moie active antagonist. Apart 
from bombs, well-directed machine-gun fire de- 
livered in the dirigible dead angles, if any 
exist, should put the airship out of commission. 
It IS said, however, that the body of the diri- 
gible has little to fear from macliine-gun fire 
using small-arm ammunition. The 37-milli- 
metei Hotchkiss is therefore mounted on some 
flaying machines, and probably would prove effec- 
tive A totally different weapon is the Stein- 
metz “air-craft destroyer ” This consists of a 
bomb at the end of a long wire let down just 
before the attack, which would consist in fiying 
across and over the air craft to be destroyed, 
so as to cause the wire to bring up against it 
As the flight continued the bomb would come 
in contact, “hook” itself in, and a suitable 
mechanism w'ould cause it to explode This ile- 
vice is recommended for the attack of dirigibles 
by night, and may even be used against hangars, 
depots, etc The Germans, according to press 
reports, are dropping asphyxiating bombs fiom 
aeroplanes. 

Upon the general subject of the tactics of air 
combat we must await the verdict of further 
experience. One point, however, would seem to 
be clear since it is the business of an air siout 
to observe and report back, it would be his duty 
to avoid combat, just as a cavalry patrol may 
receive orders to avoid coming to blows with 
the enemy. Further, in future wais, aerial 


fleets will strive for the “command of the air,” 
as sea fleets now strive for that of the seas 
Symbolical of this strife is the air battle, 
March 21, 1915, between Lorrach and Mulhau- 
sen, in wffiich 20 aeroplanes were engaged on 
both sides This is regarded as the greatest 
aerial battle since the beginning of the war 
If an early conclusion from the War in Eu- 
rope be permissible, it would seem that tlie 
offensive effect of an air attack, so far as 
measured by the known general situation, has, 
in marked contrast with the reconnoissance 
effect, been without any specially significant 
results Air scouting, in the west at least, soon 
produced a state of virtual siege between the 
contending armies No effect in the least com- 
parable with this apparently can be attributed 
to air combat But this conclusion is advanced 
with hesitation, because official reports later 
may bring to light instances of air attack of 
the greatest importance to the combatants con- 
cerned, instances perhaps immediatelv local, 
but attended with the greatest consequences 
The Attack of Air Craft — With the dev(‘lop- 
ment of air craft, whether dirigible or aeioplane, 
has come the development of weapons for their 
attack Obviously the conditions aie difficult 
The target moves at high speed and the oppor- 
tunities of aiming and firing are fleeting Tlie 
possibility afforded, in firing at a land target, 
of coi reefing for siibsecpient shots bv observing 
the fall of the pro]ectile, does not exist in filing 
at a target in the air, certainly not to the same 
degree All ordinarv^ vieapons, tlie fieldpiece, 
the howitzer, the iiffe, aie well-nigh useless 
against air craft The fieldpiece cannot lx* ele- 
vated, the howitzer fires (comparatively) slowlv^ 
and its traiectorv is curved Both lack the 
facility of turning in azimuth, and the nature 
ot the projectile used by them maki's the ob- 
servation of fire difficult Rifle fire and ma- 
chine-gun fire lack range, they might probably 
inflict no serious damage, even if tlie taiget 
were hit, and obseivation of results is prac- 
tically impossible Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding special rapid-fire guns for the attack of 
air craft These must have an all-aiound field 
ot fire, be susceptible of elevating to at least 70 
degrees, and admit of rapid changes of aim 
Special ammunition must be provided, suited 
to the target and permitting the observation 
of the proiectile during its flight The fire it- 
self must be carried on in a special manner 
Ranging shots being out of the question, the 
only course is to use sweeping fire, based on the 
estimated or measured distance 

The calibre of balloon artillery depends on 
the conditions of service and varies from 3 7 
centimeters to 12 centimeters In a tactical 
point of view, 1 e , to repel or destroy air craft 
threatening an army, whether by reconnoissance 
or by attack, great mobility is required Hence 
the necessity of automobile mounts 

Various gun makers have addressed them- 
selves to the business of making balloon-attack 
artillery intended to accompany an army in the 
field, to be mounted on shipboard and to be 
emplaced in coast fortifications The guns 
manufactured by the Krupps are shown in the 
accompanying table, taken from Rasch and 
HormePs Taschenhuch der Luftflottcn, 1914 
The Rheinische Metallwaren- und Maschinen- 
fabrik of Dusseldorf constructed 5-centimeter 
pieces on automobile mounts of two types — fully 
armored and half armored — ^besides other call- 
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I. BRITISH HYDROPLANE A Type Developed for the British Navy in the War 

2 GERMAN NAVY CENTRE-FLOAT ALBATROSS SEAPLANE A lype Used in the War in Co-operation vvith 
Zeppelins for Coast Raids and Harassing Shipping 

3 BURGESS-DUNNE SEAPLANE. 
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TYPICAL WAR AEROPLANES MOUNTING MACHINE GUNS 

1 BURGESS (AMERICAN) WAR PLANE, mounting Benet-Mercie automatic rifle on swinging crane giving 240 
degrees arc of fire 

2 ARMORED DEPERDUSSIN (FRENCH) MONOPLANE with aero-mitrailleuse 

3 FRENCH ARMY SPECIAL TYPE ARMORED AEROPLANE, OR AVION, OF 1914. with Hotchkiss machine gun 

4 FRENCH ARMED AND ARMORED AEROPLANE One of the machines assembled *n 1914 to defend Pans from 
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bres ranging from 6.5 centimeters to 10 5 centi- 
meters. The 6.5 had an automobile mount, as 
also the 7.5 half armored; another 7 5 had a 
field carnage, so constructed as to admit of ele- 
vation to 70 degrees and of depression to 5 
degrees The 10.5-centimeter had a so-called 
“firing carnage.” At maximum elevation, the 
5-centimeter will send their projectiles to a 
height of 3720 meters, the 6.5 to one of 7900 


The smoke shrapnel carries a head filled with 
smoke composition; this leaves a visible track 
of smoke from the point of burst on, and to a 
certain extent thus permits of the correction of 
fire. The balloon shell carries a detonating 
charge, and behind this, smoke composition. At 
250 meters befoie the intended point of burst 
smoke begins to issue and continues the same 
distance beyond this point. If in the meantime 



7 5 cm 
fieldpiece 
L/30 on 
traversing 
carriage 

7 1 cm 
gun L/30 
on auto- 
mobile 
mount 

7 5 cm 
naval gun 
L/45 
with 
shield 

8 8 cm 
naval gun 
L/35 
without 
shield 

8 8 cm 
naval gun 
L/45 
vuth 
shield 

10 4 cm 
coast gun 
L/45 
with 
shield 

12 cm. 
coast gun 
L/45 
with 
shield 

Calibre, centimeters 

75 

7 1 

75 

88 

88 

10 4 

12 

Length of bore in calibres 

30 

30 

45 

35 

45 

45 

45 

Weight of piece in tiring position, kilograms 

1,030 

1,230 

4,360 

3,469 

5.840 

5,480 

8,530 

Weight of carnage, kilograms 

1,700 







Weight of shield, kilograms 



940 


2,400 

780 

1,080 

Thickness of shield, millimeters 



12 


50/12 

12 

12 

Limits of elevation, degrees 

-f-65 -5 

-f75 -0 

+70 -10 

+80 -10 

+60 -10 

+60 -10 

+60 -10 

Limits of azimuth, degrees 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

360 

Rapidity of tire, rounds per minute 



25-30 

20-25 

20-25 

15 

10 

Weight of projectile, kilograms 

65 

5 

5 8 

95 

95 

1.5 5 

24 

Muzzle velocity, meter seconds 

510 

650 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 


meters, the two 7 5 to 5860 and 6800 respec- 
tively, and tlie 10 5 to 8300. A special aero- 
plane machine gun was manufactured in Eng- 
land This piece may be fired from the slioul- 
dei , like an ordinary rifle, or it may be mounted 
in the aeioplane itself. Schneider (France) 
made a balloon gun on an armored automobile 


THE 7 1 CM L/30 AUTOMOBILE TRUCK 

Weight of truck vbithout gun 4,620 kilograma 

'Weight of truck with gun, without ammuni- 
tion . 5,850 kilograms 

Weight of truck marching order, including 

detachment of six men 7,100 kilograms 

Average speed per hour 45 kilometers 

Greatest speed per hour 60 kilometers 

Ckmbmg power, slopes of 15 


mount, the Armstrongs one of 15 2 centimeter 
calibre The (French) Deport air-craft gun can 
tiaieise 45 degrees on its carnage Its trail is 
dmded along its length, and the parts can lie 
moved to the right and left respectively w’hen 
in action 

The Krupp balloon projectile is a douhle- 
chainbercd shell, the forw'ard chambei carries 
the bill sting chaige, the lear chamlier a smoke- 
producing composition Should a hit be made, 
a suitable fuse operates to detonate the charge. 
The smoke composition bums during flight and 
emits smoke from apertures in the wall of the 
shell. The flight of the projectile may thus be 
followed and corrections made The fuse is ex- 
ti aoi dinanly sensitive, it must act on meeting 
the slightest resistance, and yet be safe in the 
bore of the gun and during flight. The Dussel- 
dort company alieady mentioned supplied three 
types of projectiles for balloon attack — a hrisant 
shrapnel, a smoke shrapnel, and a balloon 
shell In the first of these a suitable charge 
drnes forw’ard the bullets and the head of the 
projectile This head has its ow n bursting 
charge, intended to act about 125 meters 
ahead of the bullets. Should the head strike 
before bursting, a suitable fuse causes it to burst 
on impact. While the bullets go forward sev- 
eidl hundred meters in a sharp cone of 12 to 14 
degrees, the head sends its splinters with great 
violence, two or three hundred meters up, down, 
right and left, in a broad cone of 200 degrees. 


the shell should have failed to hit, a time fuse 
IS set in operation and produces detonation, 
should this occui near the target, the flying frag- 
ments may hit and caus(‘ damage. The possibil- 
ity of “mining” the air above fortifications 
against aii-ciaft attack has been suggested This 
plan w^ould consist of sending up each evening 
a laige numbei of small captive balloons to dif- 
ferent heights to detonate either by judgment 
or on contact, each carrying a sufficient ciuantity 
of explosive to destroy any aeroplane or dirigible 
wuth which it might ccune in contact. These 
balloons niav be supplemented by kites provided 
with long tails of malleable iron designed to foul 
the propelleiB of any air craft. 

TYPES OF AEROPLANE 

The division into monoplane and biplane does 
not of itself furnish a basis of military classi- 
fication Furthermore, wdiatever the basis, ma- 
chines differ so much from one another in re- 
sjiect of foim, size, and materials of construction 
as for the present to rob classification of any 
special usefulness. This question of type is not 
purely academic, apart from the importance of 
determining what type is best suited to the 
military service and what modifications it must 
undergo in older to adapt itself to varying 
conditions, it is clear that unity of type would 
greatly simplify repairs and replacements and 
the instruction and training of aviators. A step 
in the right direction wrould be so far as pos- 
sdile to adopt a standard system of control 
mechanism So important is unity of type re- 
garded by some authorities that it is asserted 
that 100 mediocre machines absolutely alike are 
better (in the military seriice) than 100 differ- 
ent models, however admirable each may be. 

Since the sustaining power of an aeroplane 
varies with the square of its velocity, it is natu- 
lal and logical that eveiy^ effort should have 
lieen made to increase the velocity of its flight. 
Under these conditions the pilot’s chief duty is 
to attend to his machine, it is therefore con- 
ceivable that his observations may be imperfect 
or inaccuiate As the aeroplane is above all 
other things an instrument of reconnoissance. 
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the military machine should therefore in the 
general case be at least two-seated — should carry 
an observer and a pilot. Further, since it is in 
the highest degree desiiable if not essential that 
an observer should transmit his observations to 
headquarters as rapidly as possible, and without 
returning to his point of departure, we have to 
consider the possibility of adding still a third 
passenger charged with the dispatch of intelli- 
gence by wireless telegraphy or otherwise, and 
if, lastly, the aeroplane be offensively equipped, 
a fourth passenger must be taken on board to 
serve the gun or other engine of destruction 
Those conditions point to an aeroplane of great 
sustaining power 

On the other hand, the military situation may 
call for immediate infoimation of a special chai- 
acter about a particular point There is no 
question of destruction or of mapping but of 
special reconnoissance, e g , the assistance of 
cavalry, the detection of hostile batteries, or the 
control of the fire of one’s own batteries. What 
IS needed is a trustwoithy leport by a trained 
observer, sent in or brought back with the ut- 
most dispatch. Hence the one-seat machine, 
light, easily transported, driven preferably by a 
staff officer attached to headquaiters It may 
be found that for one class of duties the biplane, 
for the other the monoplane, is the better suited, 
but this IS a matter to be detei mined by expeii- 
eiice and one that in a military point of view 
docs not necessarily affect the question of type 
So far apparently we may recognize the high- 
speed machine, of small supporting sin face, and 
a slower machine for duty, in which weight, 
rather than speed, is the feature to be consid- 
ered, i.e , more specifically, we have the armored 
monoplane for cavalry and aitillery reconnois- 
sance, minimum speed 120 kilometers per hour, 
the armored biplane for geneial staff \iork, mini- 
mum speed 100 kilometers per hour; the ar- 
mored biplane for purely offensive work, mini- 
mum speed 120 kilometers per hour , and finally, 
the large multiple-seated for special service in- 
quiring the cooperation of several passengers. In 
the United States the biplane has been favoied 
for military purposes. As a matter of fact, all 
sorts of machines were and are found in the 
aeroplane fleets of the great military nations 

The conditions of the field-artillery service 
seem to reijuire that aeroplanes should be pei- 
manently attached to this arm. In other words, 
the artillery feels that it should be emancipated 
from the necessity of calling upon the command- 
ing general for aeroplanes when needed, that it 
should, on the contrary, possess and control its 
own machines, to be sent up at once when needed 
And just as the needs of the military service* 
call for the special assignment of flying ma- 
chines, so should these, on account of the special 
duty they are called upon to perform, satisfy 
certain conditions. 

In France the justice of the demands of the 
field artillery would seem to have been recog- 
nized; the plans for 1915 provided for the as- 
signment of 20 squadrons {escadrilles) to assist 
the artillery. Similarly 10 squadrons were to 
be attached to the cavalry; provisional squad- 
rons were indeed organized in 1914. A typical 
fighting biplane is the Vickers, designed for 
weight carrying and having a speed of 40 to 
70 miles per hour It is of the pusher type, 
built almost entirely of steel, and carries a small 
Vickers automatic gun covered in front by a 
hemispherical shield mounted on the barrel and 


moving with it, tliis shield has mica windows. 
The muzzle of the gun projects through the nose 
of the fuselage, which is entirely covered in. 
The arc of fire forward is 30 degrees on each 
side of the line of flight. Another English mili- 
tary machine is the “Mark R. E.” (reconnois- 
sance — experimental), said to be automatically 
stable, of the tractor type, and propelled by a 
four-bladed screw driven by a 120-hor8e-power 
Beardmore-Austro-Daimler motor A French 
mount IS the Loiscau for a Hotchkiss rapid-fire 
gun, on a support high enough to alloiv fire over 
the tractor even with considerable depression. 
Tlie gun 18 protected by a 4-millimeter shield in 
front, although the gunner is partly cov(*red by 
this arrangement, he is nevertheless seriously 
exposed From a purely military point of \iew 
this mount is rei^rded as meeting the objec- 
tions to the tractor tvpe of aeroplane 

Nearly all military aeroplanes are of the 
tractor type, 1 e., have the piopellei, gtnerallv 
two-bladed, in front. The machine is thus pulled, 
not pushed, through the air. This sjiecial form 
of mounting is safer for the aviator, 'who in case 
of accident falls above the weights lather than 
und(‘r them. It has the disadvantage ot limit- 
ing the field of fire forwaid 

The war machine has an inclosed bodv, or 
fuselage, this, however, is not necessaiih a niili- 
taiv feature The Russian biplam* “Riisski 
Wijas” (1913-14) carried a dock house, affoid- 
ing complete shelter to the crew 1'he aimored 
aeroplane was seen during the war in buch (ex- 
amples as the Flench Dorand bijdane (1914), 
the Kieuport monoplane (1914), and the Voism 
biplane. The fuselage of the Doiand carried 
steel armor 2 5 millimeters thick, said to Ik* 
proof against rifle fire beyond 750 m(‘ters, and 
in many mcKlels the armor protection coveied the 
pilot, obseiver, provisions, instruments, and es- 
pecially the propelling mechanism. It may be 
remaiked that all machines not aggressi\e weie 
fitti'd ‘With wiridess Multiple screws aie tlie 
exception, the vast majority of aeroplanes aie 
single-screwed. One form of the Doi and ai moi (*d 
biplane has twin screws, and so haie tlie Nieu- 
port, Dunne, and Savary biplanes, the Ru‘-sian 
Sikorski biplane carries four screws m fiont, 
driven bv four Argus motors of 100 hoise pow(*r 
each This aeroplane has a suppoiting suiface 
of 125 square meters, wuth a speed of 2S 20 
meters and a length fore and aft of 20 20 metei s 
— an indication perhaps of the enormous in- 
crease in size anci power to be expected in the 
futuie If very long, continuous flights aie at- 
tempted, special tanks are provided for the gaso- 
line carried, as in the Farman biplane (1914), 
supplied for a 24-hour flight. All aeroplanes of 
course carry instruments, among these aie found 
an inclinometer, to give the angle of incidence 
of the machine, a clock, an aneroid barometer to 
measure the height, a speedometer, and a ta- 
chometer to give the revolutions per minute of 
the motor In addition some good form of com- 
pass must be carried, as well as maps in a map 
case These instruments, as need hardly be men- 
tioned, are not peculiar to the military^ machine 

To mark the progress made in the (wolution 
of the military aeioplane there follows an ex- 
tract from the conditions governing the military 
aviation contest at San Diego, Cal , in October, 
1914 The conditions bear date July 1, 1914. 
and, as before, were fixed by the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 

“The type desired, namely, a military recon- 
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noiBsance aeroplane, must possess the following 
characteristics: biplane, inclosed fuselage, two- 
seated, dual control, and have a minimum speed 
of not less than 40 miles per hour when carry- 
ing fuel and oil for four hours* flight at 70 
miles per hour and a useful load of 450 pounds, 
and under these conditions of load to climb 4000 
feet in 10 minutes. The head resistance is to 
be kept down by avoiding unnecessary parts ex- 
posed to the wind and by using recognized stream 
lining for those parts necessarily expostni. The 
po\Aer plant is to be located in front of the 
occupants and suited to the requirements of the 
aeroj)lane The motor must be capable of 
throttling to 20 per cent of full speed and run- 
ning witliout o^erheatlng over the land. The 
motor must be supplied wuth a positi\e means 
of stopiiing by a short-circuiting device, by re- 
lease of compiession, or by other suitable means 
It 18 desirable that the radiators, if used, should 
confoim to stream-line requirements and act as 
an efl’ective shelter for the motor. The motor 
should be provided Avith positively driven pump 
for j)umping gasoline from the reservoir to the 
sciMce tank and will also be provided w'lth at- 
tachments for hooking on a flexible tachometer, 
the shaft foi tins purpose to come off the motor 
at right angles to the propeller shaft preferably 
downward The propeller or propelleis should 
be of suliicieiit form and construction and suited 
for the particular machine and possessing a 
minimum eflicieiicy of 70 per cent, that is to say, 
to have a slip of not over 30 per cent Wear 
aiul friction in the control leads must be elimi- 
nated in e^ery possible way and the leads shall 
be as dnect as possible Leads to pitching and 
steeling shall be in duplicate. The landing gear 
to be as strong and simple as possible to be 
eiljcient in absoibing shocks in landing and run- 
ning at full speed o^er rough and plowed ground. 
Hie maximum gliding angle shall under no con- 
dition exceed 1 on 0, that is to say, one foot of 
drop for each six feet of advance All parts 
shall be eflicieiitlv protecte'd from the action of 
the ueather bv the use of suitable ])aint or fur- 
nished Ml til covers. The power plant shall be so 
arranged as to be readily removed and replaced 
bodilv Mithout disturbing the alignment or the 
fastenings of the jilanes or landing gear The 
machine complete shall be capable of being as- 
sembled fioni tianspoitation cases in not to ex- 
ceed two houis by four mechanicians and of 
being disassembled and packed in transportation 
ca^es in not more than one hour, and a half by 
the same niimlM^r of mechanicians. No part 
sliall be of such length that when packed in its 
cast* the case shall exceed 20 feet in length.** 
Bibliography. In addition to the works 
listed in the bibliography under AEROXAuncs 
theie aie a\ailable the following oflicial reports 
and other works the range and numbei of w^hicli 
constantly are increasing Military Aviation, 
April 20, 1012 (Washington, 1912) , United 
Stairs Senate Report JJ07, Jan. 14, 1913 (ib, 
1013) , (''ommittee on Military Affairs, Aero- 
nautics in the Army, House Report, 5304, 1913 
(lb, 1013) ; Reports of the Chief Signal Officer, 
U. S A , especially 1914, and official reports 
generally (ib., 1914) , R. P Hearne, Airships in 
Peace and War, being the second edition of 
Aerial Wat fare (New York, 1910) , Grahame- 
White and Harper, The Aeroplane in War 
(Philadelphia, 1912) , Bertrand, Etat cujtuel de 
I aeronautique nulitaire et navale (Paris, 1913) ; 
Faioux and Bonnet (eds.), A4ro-manuel, 1914 
VoL. XV.— 42 


(ib., annually) ; Rasch & Hormel (eds.), Tasch- 
enhuch der Luft flatten, 1914, 1915, the latter a 
war edition (Munich, annually) ; Hamel and 
Turner, Flying (London, 1914). All military 
journals and review's contain articles on military 
aeronautics, e.g , the Revue d'Artillerie (Pans), 
Army and RoAiy Journal (New York), United 
Sen ice Magazine (London), Artilleristische 
Monatshefte (Berlin) To give a list would be 
simply to name here the important military 
periodicals of the world. The general aeronau- 
tical periodical press (see article Aeronautic m) 
mav be profitably consulted In the technical 
though nonniilitaiy press, such as the Sn^^ntific 
American (New York), may also be found fioni 
time to time articles of value See Aero>au- 
Tics, Army Orcjanization , Military, or ;Man- 
Raisixg, KriE, Naval Aeronautics, Recon- 
NOTRSANCE, SIGNAL COEl’b , STRATEGY, TACI'ICS ; 
War in Europe 

MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. The vari- 
ous branches of architecture concerned with the 
design and construction of buildings for dis- 
tinctly military purposes Until the early 
Middle Ages, military architecture consisted 
almost entirely of the building of strong walls, 
towers, and gates around cities and permanent 
camps For the engineering of W'orks of defense, 
see Fortification 

Egypt. The earliest completely fortified city 
in good preservation is El Kab iii Egypt, which 
formed a parallelogram of about 1500 by 2000 
feet Tlie w'alls were of brick, over 30 feet thick 
and less than 30 feet high, wuth gates only on 
two sides There were no tow'ers, no moats, 
and the gates were merely openings. Such w'alls 
have been found at Thebes, Heliopolis, and in 
many other cities Egv^ptian engineers, how- 
ever, w'ere sufficiently skillful in the Middle 
Empire (2000 bc) to take adv'antage of the 
natural defensive features of rocky situations 
and to abandon the defective rectangular ground 
plan, this IB evident at Kummeh and Semnch 
at the Second Cataract, built to protect Egypt 
from Nubian invasions Crude brick was the 
material, i>ro]ecting buttresses strengthened the 
w'alls at intervals, and there were stations where 
archers could protect the approaches, the wide 
moat which encircled the fort w'as defended by a 
low stone wall, the interior of the fort was 
filled up solid to the level of a chemin de ronde 
The Hittite wars made tlie Egvptians acquainted 
with the far more advanced systems of western 
Asia Towers, bastions, elaborately fortified 
gates, and the use of stone for brick were some 
of the results 

Western Asia. The use of crude brick lias 
made impossible any detailed knowledge of the 
methods of fortification used in Babylonian 
cities, though thev are known to have been pro- 
tected by walls of immense thickness and height 
The plan of placing the Royal Palace on one 
side and using it as a citadel, of rectangular 
shape, was followed bv the Assv’rians, as shown 
in the citv of Sargon, near Nineveh But it 
was in the more mountainous countries of 
western Asia, especially in Syria and Armenia, 
that the earliest really scientific types of mili- 
tary engineering were thought out The rec- 
tangular type was abandoned in favor of the 
circular or ovoidal, by which the weak angles 
were entirely avoided. In place of a single wall 
with an advance wall or scarp, theie were usu- 
ally three concentric lines of increasing heights, 
each with towers and battlements and chemms 
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de ronde. The Hittite cities were the most 
famous of such fortifications, from which both 
the Egyptians and Assyrians learned much. 
The mountainous races of western Asia thus 
created a type that was long to remain the 
liighest known to military architecture and to 
be perpetuated by the successors of Alexan- 
der, by the Byzantine emperors, and by the 
Crusaders 

.fflgean Peoples. The Pelasgians and other 
.^gean peoples built also in stone, often with 
Cyclopean and polygonal masonry There were 
many types first, the groups of defensive forts 
on the outskirts, or constituting a citadel, then 
later, the walls encircling the cntiie city. This 
wall sometimes rises 60 to 70 feet, the citadel 
as much more. The walls of Tiryns, with cham- 
bers within their thickness, and the Lion Gate 
at Myoenip, defended by a narrow passage or 
dromos, are especially famous 

Greek. The great majority of fortifications 
found in Greece belong to the prehistoric period 
just described, e g , those in Acarnania, at 
Orchomenus and Phigalia The advances made 
in later histone times are shown, e g , at Man- 
tincia, with two round towers protecting its 
double gate, and especially at Messene, with 
gates within large towers having a circular 
inner court The towers are battlemented and 
are sometimes rectangular Wherever a suit- 
able rugged eminence permitted, a citadel was 
established, inclosed by walls and difiicult of 
access, as at Athens See Citadel. 

Boman. The walls of Pompeii, of Aosta, and 
of Home are a few among many examples allow- 
ing the use of a simple encii cling wall The 
walls of Aurelian around Pome show three 
tiers of defenses, two lines of embrafaures open- 
ing on galleries, and the chemin de ronde be- 
hind the battlements, besides a fourth and 
higher line at the summit of tlic numerous 
square towers A unique combination of camp, 
palace, and fortress was Diocletian’s palace at 
Spalato, also a superb work of late Homan 
architecture, with heavily projecting circular 
and rectangular towers 

Byzantine. The Eastern Empire continued 
the traditions of the ancient Orient Antioch, 
Edessa, Constantinople, Amida, and other great 
cities trace their genealogy from Alexander’s 
successors to Justinian. The essa> of Procopius 
on the fortresses of Justinian shows how the 
Byzantine science of fortification was then 
being revolutionized under this Oriental in- 
fluence, as in the great works at Dara Between 
the towers permanent ^chauguettes and machi- 
coulis, hurdles, or overhanging galleries, were 
built — originally of wood, but then of stone, in 
order better to let missiles fall on the besiegers 
The system of several concentric walls triumphed 
permanently over the single rectangular Homan 
circuit The citadel was not, as with the Ro- 
mans, placed in the centre, but in touch with 
one of the outer walls, so that, if the city w^ere 
taken, communication could still be maintained 
between the citadel and the outside world. 
Their system was adopted throughout the Em- 
pire and even in Europe, under Justinian The 
walls of Constantinople, though in ruins, still 
exist — both the land walls and a part of the 
seaward defenses. 

Mohammedan. In the great wrars with the 
Byzantine Empire the Arabs quickly learned 
the science of military engineering, especially 
after the titanic struggle with the Macedonian 


dynasty in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Asia Minor 
are still covered with the ruins of forts, castles, 
and fortified cities of this period. The triple- 
walled citadel of Cairo was erected by archi- 
tects from Syria. When the Crusaders came 
to the East, they came into contact with these 
two forms of Oriental engineering and borrowed 
its ideas for the West The golden age of mili- 
tary works in the Orient extended from the 
ninth to the twelfth century The combination 
of citadel and palace, which did not originate 
in Europe until the fourteenth century, was 
then a common thing with the emirs of the 
Mohammedan world, many such castles, of 
which the Granada Alliambra is an example, 
are still found in ruins — sumptuously beautiful 
within, magnificently strong without The 
Seven Towers at Constantinople and the two 
castles of Ilissar on the Bosporus rejiresent 
the highest development by the Turks of Byzan- 
tine models (fifteenth century) 

Mediaeval Europe. With the barbai lan inva- 
sions of the fifth and sixth centuries there had 
been a veritable fury of haste to fortifv the 
cities throughout the Roman world This was 
jiarticularly noticeable in Gaul, eg, at (Jrenoble 
and Vienne, and in Spain, as at Cartagena 
Mediaeval cities often — as at Carcassonne — have 
their later fortifications based on late Roman 
or Gothic protot\i)es But ordinal ilv the Ro- 
man fortification was a ca^ifrum, which did not 
inclose the city City defense seems to have 
leinained at a higher level than feudal castle 
aichitecture until the twelftli centurv, for 
while castles long remained mere eartli works m 
the noith of Europe, cities had stone walls snd 
even, as at Piacenza, two concentric eiicuits, 
and wdiile the castle keeps Avere rectangular and 
in the centre of the circuit, the citadels were 
often curvilinear and astride the outer walls 
For a well-preserved fortified city the best ex- 
ample IS Carcassonne in southern Frame, built 
during the tw^elfth and thirteenth centuries It 
has an inner and an outer circuit with towers of 
several shapes, bastions, and barbicans, wuth 
a magnificent citadel on the W’est edge* Am- 
gnon, Cologne, Cracow, Aigues-Mortes, Luceine, 
Rothenburg, and Nuremberg have more 01 less 
complete mediaeval fortifications, mostly of 
somewdiat later date 

In the thirteenth and especially the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in Europe* aesthetic beaut v 
w'as to an eminent degree united wnth iiiilitTis 
science in the design of fortress castles This 
transformation is exemplified by such struc- 
tures as Vajda-Hunyad Castle in Hungary, 
Marienburg in Prussia, and the ducal castle of 
Milan. The rebuilt castle of Picriefonds in 
France carries this conception to its utmost 
limit The city gates, as at Lubeck, Cologne, 
Tangermunde, Stendal, became works of munic- 
ipal decoration as well as defense A like com- 
bination of art and science was practiced during 
the Renaissance in Italy* accomplished artist 
architects like San Michele, San Gallo, and 
Michelangelo were employed to design fortifica- 
tions and city gates , eg, the Porta Nuova, 
Porta del Palio, etc, at Verona, the Porto del 
Lido at Venice, the fortifications of San Min- 
lato, etc. After the seventeenth century the 
work of the architect was more and more 
severed from that of the engineer. Architec- 
ture as distinguished from military engineering 
at the present day is confined to the designing 
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)f barracks, storehouses, stables, workshops, 
ospitals, and other buildings required for mili- 
ary purposes but not in themselves defensive, 
ice Babbican; Bastion; Bastille; Castle; 
'itadel; Donjon; Embrasure, Fortification; 
Gateway, Portcullis, Postern, Walls, and 
ibliographies under Fortification and Castle. 

MILITARY BAGGAGE. See Baooaoe, 

llLI TARY 

MILITARY BRIDGES. See Bridges and 
) ocKS, Military 

MILITARY COMMISSIONS. Special mili- 
ary courts created during the occupation of con- 
uercd territory, for the trial of offenses which 
annot by the rules of war be tried or punished 
y courts-martml, and yet v^hich are not within 
he jurisdiction of any existing court. A mili- 
ary commission, unlike a court-martial, is ex- 
lusively a war court. It may be legally con- 
ened and assume jurisdiction only in time of 
kur or when the civil authority is suspended 
n account of the existence of martial law or 
iiilitary government The powers and procedure 
f this class of military tribunals have not been 
efined by statute law nor have they even been 
xpresslv authoi ized bv any act of Congress, 
Ithough tliev hav(‘ repeatedly been recognized 
v the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
aents of the govoinment According to usage 
lie same rules which ajiply in the organization 
nd procedures of courts-martial are held to 
le applicable to military commissions, and their 
proceedings are subiect to review in the same 
tiann<*r and bv the same authority as courts- 
nartial Certain offenses which in time of peace 
re regarded as civil oflenses become in time of 
lar niilitarv offenses and are triable by mili- 
ary coinmisaion, even though the civil courts 
ua\ bc‘ open and in the unobstructed discharge 
»f tlieir duties During the Civil War and Re- 
oii'.tiuction jieriods capital offenses were fre- 
|uently tried bv military commissions and the 
laitics punished, altliough they were in neither 
he military nor the naval service and in spite 
pf tlie constitutional provision that all persons 
leld for capital or otherwise infamous crimc^s, 
•xcejit ^^hen aiising in the land or naval service, 
.iiall be tried hv jurv Consult S V Benet, 
^realise 071 Military Law and the Practice of 
"^ourts-MarUal ( 6 th ed , New York, 1868), and 
V. E Birkhimer, Mihtary Ooi eminent and 
Ifarfial Law (2d rev ed , Kansas Citv, 1905). 
■^ee Courts, Military, Milligan, Ex Parte, 
diiJTARY Law 

MILITARY COURTS. See Courts, Mili- 

'ARV 

MILITARY EDUCATION. The education 
>f the modern military officer may be divided 
nto two parts, the preparatory and the techni- 
•al The increased demands made upon him in 
lie exercise of his profession entail a most 
‘xacting and comprehensive preliminary train- 
ng — so much so that in many countries candi- 
lates for army commissions are trained from 
‘arliest youth and molded mentally and physi- 
*allv for their future career. Below is a review 
>f the Rv^stems of military education as prac- 
ticed in Europe and the United States 

In Austria army training for cadets begins 
letween the ages of 14 and 17, there being a 
lumber of schools (Realschulen) set apart for 
ihat work Of these the greatest number are for 
.he infantry, then the remainder for artillery, 
lavalry, and pioneers respectively. On gradu- 
ation cadets are taken into the army as cadet 


officer substitutes {Gadet-offizier-stellvertreter) 
and granted commissions according to seniority, 
each selecting his own regiment or corps in the 
branch to which he is assigned — subject to the 
approval of the officers of such regiment or 
corps. In addition to these schools there are 
four military preparatory schools, a military 
orphanage, and the upper military school, whose 
pupils, sons of officers without means, enter the 
academy of Wiener-Neustadt, with its three 
years’ course for cavalry and infantry officers, 
and the Technical Academy of Vienna, with a 
similar course for artillery and engineer offi- 
cers. Pupils unfitted for the courses of these 
academies go to the cadet schools (Realschulen) 
Pupils capable of passing the entrance examina- 
tion of the academies may enter direct German 
IS the language used in all military educational 
establishments, the curriculum also being based 
on the German system For officers there are 
at Vienna the war school (staff college) and the 
superior artillery and engineer schools 

Belgium, previous to the great war, trained 
the officers of all arms at the Ecole Militaire, 
Ixelles, the course cov'ering a period of two 
years for infantry and cav^alry and four for ar- 
tillery and engineers Entrance is gained by 
competitive examination, there being an average 
of 80 vacancies in the school each year. 

England possesses two military educational 
institutions the Royal Military* Academy at 
Woolwich, which is set apart for Royal Engi- 
iKH^rs and Royal Artillery cadets, and the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst for cav’^alry and 
infantry cadets Xo one is allowed to compete 
who has not been passed by the Army Council 
as socially qualified to hold a commission. The 
entrance examinations are conducted under the 
supervision of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and there is also a rigid phvsical examination. 
Ihe age of admission is from 17 to 19^2 years 
for Sandhurst, and from I 6 V 2 years for 

Woolwich, successful candidates paying half- 
vearly fees, the amount of which varies with 
the status, official or otherwise, of their families 
At Woolwich the jicriod of instruction covers 
two years and is divided into four classes, of 
which the fourth is the lunior The third and 
fourth classes are educated together, but on pass- 
ing out of the third class into the second, the 
cadets are separated into two divisions, engi- 
neers and artillery, where they remain until 
graduation Those passing out of the thud 
class with the best percentage of marks go to 
the engineers, and the remainder to the artillerv 
Once the assignment has been made to anv par- 
ticular division a transfer is never allowed 
The Royal Militarv College at Sandhurst is 
confined to cadets for cavalry and infantry, the 
entrance examination, fees, and academic terms 
lieiiig similar to the Roval Military Acad- 
emy A few cadets are received as royal cadets, 
or India cadets, who enter without payment 
and receive a small allowance They are usu- 
ally specially favored sons of poor or distin- 
guished officers or have served as court pages 
The course of instruction extends over a period 
of 18 months, divided into three terms, or 
classes of six months each, known as junior, in- 
termediate, and senior The peculiarity of the 
British method of instruction, compared with 
that of all other countries, is the brief period 
of instruction in the schools and the very ex- 
acting competitive standard and examination 
for admission, which, as well as the expense 
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involved at the very outset, limits the class from 
whicli cadets arc drawn. 

Schools of application are tlie Eoyal Enwineers’ 
at Chatham, the School of Gunnery at Shoebury- 
ness, the Artillery Collej?e at Woolwich, tlie 
School of Musketry at Hythe, and the Staff 
College at Camberley. The Army Medical School 
at Netley trains candidates for appointment in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps For schools 
for rank and file, see Army Schools 

France has two celebrated Cadet schools . 
(a) The Polytechnique at Pans, founded in 
1794, supplies not only officers of artillery and 
of engineers, but also officials of the scientific 
branches of the government, such as roads and 
bridges, mines, naval construction, etc , (h) the 
Ecole Sjidciale Militaire, founded in 1808 at 
Samt-Cyr, and hence popularly called Saint-Cyr, 
whose graduates enter the cavalry and infantry 
Entrance is by competitive examination, and 
candidates must, on the first of January of the 
year of examination, be between 17 and 21 years 
of age The course lasts two yea is Under a 
law passed in 1905, candidates wdio have passed 
must ser\e one year in the ranks under exactly 
the same conditions as a private soldier At 
the end of this year they enter the schools This 
law IS due to the democratizing tendencies of 
the French Republic and, inasmuch as in prin- 
ciple one-half of the oflicers come from the 
ranks, rests on the supposed necessity of unity 
of on gin for all officers The artillery school at 
Fontainebleau has two divisions, one pre])aring 
noncommissioned oflicers of artillery to become 
officers of that arm, the other of postgraduate 
studies for lieutenants of artillery At Ver- 
sailles are found the same arrangements for the 
engineers The school of the train is attached 
to the artillery school At Saumur is the post- 
graduate school for officers of cavalry, as well as 
a school for noncommissioned officers of cavaliy, 
candidates for commissions. The corresponding 
school for noncommissioned officers of infantry 
is situated at Saint-Maixent, hut, unlike the 
other arms, there is no postgraduate school for 
the infantry 

The Ecole Supdrieure de Guerre (Superior 
War School), or staff college, at Pans receives, 
aft(»r examination, officers oif at least five years’ 
service for a thorough course in strategy, tactics, 
military history and policy, and other subjects 
relating to the conduct of war. Other schools 
are those of military administration, of the 
medical service, etc 

Germany. Officers of the German Army come 
from the Kriegsschulen (war schools), of which 
there aie 11 in the Empire All candidates for 
commissions, whatever their origin, must, after 
having been appointed Porte-ep<?e Fa hn rich, 
be graduated from one of these schools The 
Poite-^p^c Fahnrich, in turn, are composed of 
two classes, avantageurs and cadets, and must 
satisfy certain conditions before being appointed, 
such as passing the examinations of the Central 
Board of Officers at Berlin, have served at least 
five months as private, etc Avantageurs are 
young men who announce themselves as candi- 
dates for commissions, most of the officers come 
from tins class, the remainder from the cadets, 
who are pupils of the 10 cadet schools To 
these schools boys are admitted at 11 years of 
age; they remain until they are 15, when they 
are transferred to the Cadetten Hauptschule 
(principal cadet school) at Gross Lichterfelde 
near Berlin. 


The course at the Kriegsschulcn lasts 35 weeks 
and is so adjusted that four classes are grad- 
uated in three years. Officers of foot artillery 
and of pioneers pass to the artillerv and en- 
gineer schools of application (Beilin and 
Slunich). The Technical War Academy com- 
pletes the training of officers in mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, and engineering, 
in tlie application of these scjonces in general, 
and in their special application to the niilitaiy 
service This academy is open to lieutenant^ of 
all arms, and the course lasts three years Tbi‘n* 
are three riding schools (Hanovei, Dresden, and 
Munich) . as the jnirpose of these schools is the 
development of equitation and hors(* tiaiiiing, 
they are haidlv to be regarded as educational 
in the usual sense of the word 

Finallv we have the Kriegs Akadeinie, or 
General Staff School, at Berlin Tlie jmrjiose 
of this school IS, through its course of siqiermr 
military instruction, to disseminate in th(‘ army 
a knowledge of the higher questions of strategy 
and tactics, and of military policy as an element 
of national policy Secondarily tins school 
serves to train officers for the staff There is an 
entrance examination oyicn to all officeis ot at 
least thiee years’ service in a con'inissioned 
grade Tlie piofessors are drawn as a iiile from 
the officers of the grc»at general stall’ There 
are no examinations, but verv caiefiil notes aie 
kept of the jirogress, cajiacitv, and ability of 
each student officer Tlu'se are sent at the dose 
of the thiee 'S(*ars’ eour«e to the chn*f of tlie 
gcmeral staff, who mak(‘s them the basis of selec- 
tion of ofTiceis to serve a detail in the great gen- 
eral staff Munich Ins a similar academy 

Italy. Military schools in Italy are divided 
into three cla'sses (1) the college* militni o^ 
preparatory schools (2) the military acadc'- 
mies at Turin for engineers and artillery, and at 
Modena for infantry and eavalrv (3) sciiole 
militari complementari (schools of application) 
The Scuola di Guerin, tlie school of cipjdication 
for artillery and engin(*er officers, is at Tin in, 
and the cavalry school is at PiiuTola Tlie 
courses of instiuction at the militarv acade- 
mies of Turin and Modena are thrc'e years and 
two years lespectivcdy Thc^re is a school for 
underofficers at Caserta, where approved non- 
commissioned officers are educated for commis- 
sion In each arm of the service fully one-third 
of the commissions are held by men from the 
ranks 

Japan. The military academics of Jajian 
compare very favorably with the best in Eiiiope, 
being in effect organized, as is the aimv, on the 
German model There are establishments de- 
voted to military education under the IMinister 
of War, including the school of military music 
and the various schools ot application In 1902 
several parties of Chinese aimv’^ oflicers were 
sent by their government to undergo a coiiise of 
instruction at the Japan(*se Military Academy 

Russia draws most of her ofliceis of c.ivalry 
and infantry from cadet (younkcr) schools, of 
which there are a number in the Empire Of- 
ficers not coming from these schools are fur- 
nished by the military schools and bv the corps 
of pages Staff instruction is given at the 
Nicolas (Staff), technical artillerv training at 
the Michael (artillery), technical engineer train- 
ing at the Nicolas (engineer) academies re- 
spectively, all at Petrograd The military law 
and the military medical academies are also 
situated at Petrograd. 
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Spain educates her infantry cadets at Toledo, 
cavalry at Valladolid, engineers at Guadala]ara, 
artillery at Segovia, and administrative at 
Avila Suitable academies have been established 
at these respective places 

United States. Military education in the 
United States is practically a university sys- 
tem, bi inging as it does all the difleront branches 
of military education into one syst(*m and under 
the direct control and supervision of a body of 
specially qualified olheers, making every part 
of the system effective 'i’he United States Mili- 
taiy Academy at West Point, N Y (see Mili- 
tary Academy, United States), is the founda- 
tion of the entire system and is generally con- 
ceded to be unequaled in the thoroughness and 
comprelumsiveness of its training. The practi- 
cal education of tlie cadet, in its broadest sense, 
begins with his assignment to his regiment or 
corjis, there being in addition an officers’ school 
at each military post for elementary instruction 
in theory and practice The special service 
schools or schools of application are (a) the 
Coast Artillery School at Foit Monroe, Va , 
wliicli lias a division for enlisted men; (h) the 
Engineer Scliool, M ashington Barracks, D C ; 
(r) the Mounted SerMce School, Fort Riley, 
Kcins ; (d) the Army Medical Scliool, Washing- 
ton, D C. , (c) the ainiy service schools at 

Fort Leavenw oi th, Kans , com])risiiig ( 1 ) the 
Army School of tho Line, (2) the Army Staff 
('ollege, (3) the Army Signal School, (4) the 
Aimy Field Engineer School, (5) the Army 
Field Seivice and Correspondence Scliool for 
Medical Olheers, if) the Arniv War College 
( q V ) at Washington Barracks, D C To 
tliese may be added the Scliool of Musketry 
and the School of Fire for Field Artillery, 
both at Fort Sill, Okla , and the Aviation 
School at San Diego, Cal A geneial super- 
vision of all the different schools enumerated 
above is exercised bv the general staff Olheers’ 
schools at military posts, the army service 
schools, and th 3 Coast Artillery School are 
open to Nations' Guard and ^olunteer officers, 
as ^^ell as to graduates of military schools 
and colleges which have had regular army offi- 
ceis as instructors Military education is also 
furnished by certain State and private schools 
and by the ‘‘Students’ Military Instruction 
Cam]) ” (Foi other bchools, see Army Schools ) 
Infoiniation in res])ect of military schools must 
usually be sought in official publications For 
the Ihiited States, consult especially J L Reeves, 
Military Education in the United States (Bur- 
lington, 1914) 

MILITARY ENGAGEMENT. See Battle, 
Engagement. Strategy, Tactics, Military. 

MILITARY ENGINEERING. See Engi- 
neering Military 

MILITARY EVOLUTIONS. See Evolu- 
tions, Military 

MILITARY FACINGS. See Facings, 
Military 

MILITARY FRONTIER. See Frontier, 
Military. Miutary Geography. 

MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. Geography is 
that branch of science which deals with the 
phenomena of the earth’s surfaee Military 
geography considers these phenomena in their 
relation to or as they influence the practice of 
the military art in each of its four subdivisions 
of strategy, tactics, logistics, and military en- 
gineering Although military geography is con- 
cerned principally with natural physical features 


and resources (physical geography) as modified 
artificially by man (topography), the statesman 
and soldier must also study the influence of 
political, historical, and commercial geography 
in so far as such influence is felt in national 
military policies. The knowledge gained from 
these studies is essential to the formulation 
of effective strategic plans designed with a view 
to realizing a paiticulur national policy The 
study of the geography and topography of pos- 
sible theatres of war in the vicinity of political 
frontiers or boundaries develops a knowledge 
of military frontiers, i e , those lines of posi- 
tions naturally or artificially made strong in 
a military sense. These lines are usually lo- 
cated near, but are seldom coincident with, 
political boundaries 

Influence of Geography on Military Opera- 
tions. In making a general preliminary study 
of a country with a view to analyzing former 
campaigns or preparing a plan for future mill 
tary operations it is advantageous first to con- 
sider the great rivers This has been well ex- 
piessed and explained by Brigadier General 
May {An Introduction to Military (icography, 
London, 1909) in the following words “In 
studying the military geography of a country 
we cannot do better than follow up the path 
of its great watercourses We are soon in touch 
with questions of vegetation, of crops, of the 
distribution of domestic animals, with villages, 
toMTis, great cities, fortresses We reach them 
by communications, and the story of a nation’s 
struggles and growth hinges upon these For 
communications govern supply, and supply gov- 
erns war ” 

The details of the physical features of the 
theatre of war must be thoroughly studied be- 
forehand in order to arrive at the character of 
the troops best suited to that teirain The 
means of transportation also is determined by 
the cliaiacter of the roads and trails forming 
the line of communications In an open plains 
country with good roads a preponderance of 
mounted troops and wheeled transportation 
might be advantageous, in a rough, mountain- 
ous country oiilv dismounted troops and moun- 
tain artillery, transported on mule back, might 
be possible Great howitzers sufficiently mobile 
on the roads of continental Euiope might be 
useless on American roads Tlius. calibre and 
poMer of artillery may be fixed by geography 
and topography 

The nature and quantity of food, fuel (in- 
cluding petroleum), and forage afforded bv the 
country to be traversed , how the additional 
amounts required for great modern armies are 
to be obtained from their own or neutral coun- 
tries; and bv what lines of communication, sea 
or land, such supplies are to be transported to 
the mam, intermediate, and advance bases — all 
these are questions of the greatest moment to 
the responsible statesmen and generals, and 
they all must be answered, in part, in geographi- 
cal" terms. Thus, physical geography, by giving 
a knowledge of the resources of all countries, 
and commercial geography, by affording a fa- 
miliarity with all the sea lines of communica- 
tion, are of the utmost value to these national 
leaders who foresee the inevitable conflicts re- 
sulting from national expansion 

Physical geography also treats of weather, 
climate, and seasons, and these directly affect 
military operations, both strategic and tactical, 
as well as questions of supply of food, clothing, 
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shelter, and transportation. To safeguard the 
health and comfort of men and animals on trop- 
ical service special precautions must be taken. 
A knowledge of the tropics is essential if proper 
preparations are to be made The American 
campaign of Santiago in 1898 is an illustration 
of the almost disastrous loss of efficiency due 
to an inadequate appreciation of the difficulties 
of tropical service. 

The influence of mountains on the strategy and 
tactics of the attack and defense has many his- 
torical instances Opinions differ as to the rela- 
tive value of a mountain chain to the offense 
and to the defense. But the attacker, if he 
knows his terrain, has the great advantage of 
being able to select the particular pass to be 
forced and of concentrating a superiority of 
numbers at tins point before the defender, with 
difficult lateiul communications, can concentrate 
his troops The Alps were crossed by Hannibal, 
Fiancis I, and Napoleon Ulio Pyienees have 
been ciosscd frequently by large armies Alex- 
ander in his great march to India led his armies 
across mountain ranges which would try the 
skill and <‘ndurance of modern soldiers Jack- 
son in Ins valley campaign skillfully utilized the 
mountains as a screen and obstacle to a hostile 
attack on Ins flank in his advance paralleling 
the general trend of the Massanuttons 

Valleys, being the line of least resistance, de- 
termine the line of advance, communication, 
and supply He who holds the valleys holds 
the countiy. Tlailroads follow the vallevs, just 
as ancient military roads and trails followed 
the w’atercourses It is for this reason that the 
modern general finds it useful to study the 
geogiaphy of ancient campaigns, the historical 
loutes of haibarian iinasion. In going from 
Constantinople to Vienna the modern traveler 
to-day passes over the Roman route by way of 
Adnanople, Philippopolis, Sofia, Belgrade, and 
Budapest 

Great valleys usually carry great rivers Riv- 
eis may form obstacles, as in the case of moun- 
tain iang(>s, or they mav be the principal lines 
of communication and supply when navigable 
They often become the military or strategic 
frontiers, the defended passages of which form 
tlic crucial points duiing a campaign Though 
offering serious difficulties as obstacles, they 
mav be successful Ij’^ crossed, as are mountain 
ranges, when the will and skill exist The 
Danube, one of the greatest military barriers, 
has been crossed more than 20 times in the face 
of defending forces 

A river mav guard the flank of an army ad- 
vancing along its course or may determine the 
direction of march on account of water supply. 
Rivers must be studied with reference to strate- 
gical points and as a means of supply The 
bridges, femes, fords, roads to each, current, 
nature and height of banks, floods and ice con- 
ditions, must all be considered before military 
operations are undertaken. Although rivers form 
natural boundaries and effective military fron- 
tiers, it is noticeable in Europe that the ex- 
pansion and contraction of states in the past 
has m most cases resulted in the elimination of 
rivers as political boundaries Junctions of 
rivers may form important strategical points 
or keys, as they control the intersecting valleys 
and require a besieging army to advance with 
forces separated by the intersecting rivers 

In planning military operations it is always 
necessary to study the geography of the theatre 


of operations with a view to selecting definite 
objectives, called strategical points, against 
which the operations are to be conducted Such 
objectives may be political, commercial, or purely 
military, or all three The objective, whenever 
practicable, should be so situated that an ad- 
vance against it will surely threaten the prin- 
cipal line of communication and supply of the 
defending aimy Examples of such points are 
important rivei ciossmgs, mountain passes, rail* 
way centres, capitals, water supply, a river port 
controlling access to the sea and to the in- 
terior, etc 

Sea ])ower determines the ultimate eminence 
of a nation politically, and the de\elopment of 
such power is largely due to geographical loca- 
tion and conditions in relation to the sea. 
Great Britain’s frontier is the sea, and her 
national existence in peace and war depends 
on sea trade and sea control The materials 
for shipbuilding, coal, and iron are near her 
great seaports, which control the trade loutes 
through the English Channel to the North and 
Baltic seas. Similarly, a geographical studv of 
Japan’s location and relation to the shores of 
the Pacific will give an insight into lier aHjiira- 
tions and probable future devclo])mcnt as the 
great sea power of the Pacific Foi a complete 
understanding of the political and military his- 
tory of any country — Germany, Russia, France, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, the I'^nitcd States — or 
their present international ])olicies, w'e must 
study their geographical location with rc'spect to 
the sea and the scti routes to otliei Linds 

A knowledge ot natural features as modified 
bv man with harbor improvements, w halves, 
communication to the interioi by river, canal, 
or rail are of utmost importance in planning 
combined opeiations of the arm,\ and iiaw I lie 
great interoeeanic canals, Panama and Suez, 
and their appioaches introduced new policies 
and modified strat(*gic ]>lana The attack and 
defense of a great seaport like New Yoik in- 
volves a knowledge not only of harbor cliannels, 
but also (wdiich is far moie impoitant) a de- 
tailed study of all ad)acent landing beaches, 
tide, surf, prevailing wunds, cliar.utei of beach, 
lines of advance to the real of the citv and its 
coast defenses, and the natural positions for in- 
terior land fortifications to resist an assault 
from the rear. 

The importance of lines of communication 
cannot be overestimated In the woids of Gen- 
eial May, ‘‘Success or failure in w^ar ultimate] v 
lunges on communications That side wdiich 
can stay the longest — that is to say, which con- 
tinues to be fed and supplied and reenforced 
with regularity — ^will at length emerge victori- 
ous Communications spell strategy, and it is 
generalship or strategy tliat wuns wars, though 
it IS possible for courage and skill at arms to win 
battles, or even campaigns ” 

Above we have touched upon the vital im- 
portance of the control of tlu* high seas On 
land one of the most striking developments of 
modern w^ar has been the inci eased efficiency of 
railways During the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) it was fieelv predicted that Russia 
would fail because of the insufficiency and in- 
efficiency of her means of communication by a 
single line of rail 5000 miles from Moscow. As 
a matter of fact Russia was able to assemble 
and maintain at a distance of 5000 miles from 
her base a force of over 1,000,000 men, a force 
which was but little less than that of Japan, 
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who was only six days by sea from her base. 
Strategical railways are being rapidly con- 
structed not only in continental Europe, but in 
both Asia and Africa. It was to such railways 
constructed by Germany in time of peace that 
she owed her wonderful mobilization on both the 
western and eastern fronts in the Great European 
War of 1914 Her six mam lines of railway 
to the French frontier, and those built to the 
frontiers of Belgium and Luxemburg, double- 
tracked and equipped with the most modern 
landing platforms and sidings, joined together 
by railways paralleling the front along the 
llhirip, enabled Germany to transport, with great 
rapidity, vast armies to any part of the French 
and Belgian frontier and to reenforce any 
threatened point by tioo])s from any other point 
On the Russian side (Germany had 17 lines (23 
tracks) leading to the frontier, by means of 
which she was able to dispatch 500 troop trains 
per day Against these 17 lines Russia had 
only five From Austria eight lines (10 tracks), 
with a capacity of 260 trains per dav, run into 
the intrenched camps of Galicia, from which an 
advance into Russia may he made Against 
tliese the Russians have only four lines of rail- 
way Since 1905 the Carpathian Mountains 
have been pierced by five lines of railway and 
preparations made to lay three more. To these 
strategic railways was due the ease with which 
Germany carried the war into the encmv's ter- 
ritory and placed both France and Russia on 
the defensive at the verv outbreak of the W’ar. 

Napoleon once said that “the frontiers of 
states are either large rivers or chains of moun- 
tains or deserts. Of all these obstacles to the 
march of an army the most difficult to overcome 
is the desert, mountains come next, and broad 
rivers occuiiy the third place.” Sinic his daj^ 
however, modern railroad engineering has 
eliminated the terrors of deserts in Asia, Africa, 
and America, and thus compelled new policies 
and new strategic plans of offense and defense 

An article on military geography, no matter 
how biief, W’ould be incomplete without some 
reference to buffer states, protectorates, and 
spheres of influence Such terms designate the 
territory of weak states declared inviolate by 
the mutual agreement of stronger neighbors 
Sometimes tlie purpose is to provide against 
aggression, sometimes to conceal prepaiations 
for aggression In any case the V’eaker neutral- 
ized state IS at the mercy of one or all the 
stronger Switzerland, surrounded by France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, is an example of 
the geographical location of a neutral state in- 
fluencing the strategy of her neighbois. Bel- 
gium, the cockpit of Europe, is an illustration of 
a buffer state used as the battleground for 
stronger neighbors Luxemburg has a similar 
history. Afghanistan is a true buffer state be- 
tween the Indian Empire of England and 
Russia 

The fundamental cause of war is national ex- 
pansion, which means a forcible rearrangement 
of international boundaries A study of the 
geography of frontiers is therefore most valuable 
to statesmen responsible for policy as well as to 
soldiers charged with the execution of policy. 
For these reasons we find that military geog- 
raphy IS largely concerned with the subject of 
military frontiers — those selected and strength- 
ened lines of defense established in the vicinity 
of international boundaries as a bulwark against 
aggressive neighbors. Under modern conditions 


of war permanent fortifications constitute a 
minor part of frontier defense, the main reliance 
being placed on mobile field armies, for the 
movement of which in war there have been pre- 
pared in peace ample lines of communication 
leading to the national boundary, and lateral 
communications, connecting these, parallel to 
the general front. There is given below as ex- 
amples a brief geographical outline of a few mili- 
tary frontiers as they existed at the outbreak 
of the European War in 1914. Bv reference to 
a suitable map there will be noted the location of 
the military frontier, and its rail and other 
communications, with reference to the interna- 
tional boundary protected 

France. Nortliern frontier, from Dunkirk to 
Longwy, 220 miles Fortified towns Calais, 
Gravelines, Dunkirk, Bergues, Lille, Douai, 
Alaubeuge, M^zieres, Afontmedy, Longwy Be- 
tween these are other fortified places, and be- 
hind this front a second line Pfironne, Arras, 
Laon, La Fere Eastern frontier, from Longwy 
to Delle, 240 miles The line of defense extends 
from Al6zieres thiough Verdun, Toul, Epinal to 
Belfort. Veidun is a fortiess of the first class 
and 18 on the direct road from Metz to Pans 
Between the places given are many minor forti- 
fications. Behind this front is a second line* 
Rheims, Langres Still further to the rear is 
Pans, w*ith its circle of fortifications. 

Germany. Here we find a different and more 
modern principle of defense, noticeablv in the 
absence of fortifications llie Vosges Mountains 
on the boundarv constitute a natural military 
frontier or obstacle The onlv great fortifica- 
tions are the enti cnchcd camps of Aletz and 
Strassburg Behind these flows the Rhine, a 
natural obstacle with guarded passages and a 
railway on each bank for lateral communication 
along the front There is a second line with a 
few strongholds Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, New 
Bieisach, Dit'denhofen, Bitsch, and Rastatt. 
Berlin, unlike Pans, is not dcfimded bv great 
fortifications Germany’s frontier dispositions 
foretold wliat the European ^^’ar of li)14 proved, 
VIZ, that the defense of her territoiy would be 
accomplished by promptlv asaumin«r tlie initia- 
tive and carrving the fight into Belgium and 
France On the noitheast front there are im- 
portant fortifications Danzig, Thorn, Gaudenz, 
Dirschau To the northeast of Danzig the 
strong fortress of Konigsberg, with its adjacent 
strong places at Pillau and Alemel, and Boyen 
near Lotzen West of Thorn is Biomberg and 
to the southwest Posen, iiith strong places 
Since the Oder offers an easv advance to Berlin, 
the fortifications at Glougau have been con- 
structed Still farther to the south is Ncisse 
Bibliography. For other European militarv 
frontiers and the geographical reasons for their 
selection and fortification, consult May, An In- 
troducUon to Mihtari^ Geography (London, 
1909) On account of the past isolation of the 
Ignited States with respect to great military 
powers there is but little published technical 
literature on the subj'ect of its four great fron- 
tiers — the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Canadian, 
and the Alcxican. Expert technical studies have 
been made by officers of the general staff, but 
the records of these studies are to be found only 
among the confidential records of the War Col- 
lege at Washington However, an interesting 
geographical military study of the Pacific coast, 
by a civilian, is to be found in Homer Lea’s 
Valor of Ignorance (New York, 1909). A read- 
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ing of this book will suggest the absorbing in- 
terest and great value of geographical studies 
in relation to general national and military 
policies 

Consult also* T M Maguire, MiHtary Geog- 
raphy (New York, 1900) ; James, Modem 
Strategy (London, 1904) , Lyde and Ferryman, 
Military Geography of the Balkan Peninsula 
(New York, 1905) , A C. Macdonnoll, Outlines 
of Military Geography (2 vols , London, 1911); 
United States Army Service School Press, 
MoltKe^s Correspondence (Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans , 1911) 

MILITABY GOVEBNMENT. The admin- 
istration of territory taken from the enemy 
winch IS authorized under martial law (qv). 
It IS under this power, arising from the neces- 
sity of the case, that provisional governments 
are instituted in conquered territory All pro- 
ceedings of government under martial law are, 
within the scope of their authority, as legal and 
constitutional as any other military proceedings. 
Military government is more properly applied 
only to governments established in territory out- 
side the boundaries of the state to A^hlch the 
troops establishing it belong Military rule 
established m disturbed areas of a state to 
which the force establishing it belong is more 
properly to be termed martial law ( q v ) 

MILITABY HONOBS. Compliments paid 
to certain officers, officials, or other distinguished 
jiersnns See Saluies, IIonohs, !Militaky. 

MILITABY HOSPITALS. See Hospital. 

MILITABY HYGIENE. See Hygiene, 
Military Hygiene, 

MILITABY INSIGNIA. Devices used to 
distinguish the various corps, branches, ranks, 
and grades of the military and naval services. 
In all the armies of the world it has been found 
necessary to employ badges and devices to mark 
the necessary distinctions incident to such or- 
ganizations The term “insignia” is here em- 
ployed to include such badges, devices, etc , in 
contradistinction to equipment, clothing, etc. 
The custom in Europe is a natural result of the 
evolution of the various countries both politically 
and militantly, and in tlie case of England par- 
ticularly the badges, mottoes, and devices used 
by the various regiments are emblematic of con- 
spicuous incidents in tlieir history and not in- 
frequently have been taken in battle from some 
regiment of the enemy 

Commencing with the insignia distinguishing 
the various grades of rank, German usage may 
be described at length, seeing that its system in 
a large measure obtains in every other army 
in Europe. Throughout the Imperial army the 
epaulets of all commissioned ranks are crescent- 
shaped The various grades are distinguished 
as follows: 1 General field marshal, two batons 
(staffs of command crosswise over each other). 
2. General in chief, three stars 3 General of 
the infantry, cavalry, or artillery, colonel, cap- 
tain, two stars 4 Lieutenant general, lieuten- 
ant colonel, first lieutenant, one star, major 
generals, majors, and second lieutenants do not 
wear a star. Second and first lieutenants and 
captain wear epaulets having a gold rim but no 
trimming; colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
maj'ors wear epaulets with gold rims and silver 
trimming. The general field marshal, general 
in chief, lieutenant general, and major general 
are distinguished by the silver rims and silver 
trimming of the epaulets The noncommis- 
sioned ranks are distinguished by the gold or 


silver lace on the collars, cuffs, and facings of 
the tunics On the shoulder straps is the num- 
ber of the soldier and the monogram of bis regi- 
ment The vaiious arms of the seivice are also 
distinguished by the color of the tunic la ce , e g., 
infantry regiments have red lace On the right 
side of every German soldier’s helmet is placed 
the black, white, and red cockade of the German 
Empire, while the cockade on the left side indi- 
cates the particular state of the German Con- 
federation to which the regiment belongs, as fol- 
lows* Prussia, black-white, Bavaria, whitc-sky 
blue; Hamburg-Bremen-Lubeck, white with red 
cross; Saxony, white-green, Wiirtteinlieig, black - 
red; Baden, vellow-red, Hesse, white-red, 
Mecklenburg, sky blue-yellow-red; Oldenburg, 
white-dark blue with red cross, Saxe-Weiinar, 
yellow-green , Brunswick, sky blue-vellow , An- 
halt, green, Saxon duchies, green-wliite Liyipe, 
yellow-red, Schaumburg-Lippe, white-red, Wal- 
deck, yellow-red, Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen, 
white-dark blue, Schwarzburg-Hudolstadt, dark 
blue-white, Reuss, yellow-red Other distin- 
guishing marks between the various ser\ices of 
the German army are found in the coloi of their 
uniform, for winch see Uniforms, Military 
In the British armv insignia play an impor- 
tant part They are used as much to encoiiiage 
esprit de corps as a mark of distinction bet\\et*n 
legiments There is a large degree of variety 
in the badges in use among the various regi- 
ments of the army, most of them reminisctmt (»f 
Stirling periods in regimental history In ISlfi 
the King commanded that an account should he 
published concerning the insignia, badges, de- 
vices, etc , of the regiments of the armv, together 
with the particulars recounting the reasons tor 
their existence The result was a very e\ci‘llent 
history of the British army. The introduction 
of the teiritorial svstem in 1881 destroyed in a 
measure the individuality of the regiment and 
made it a part of the territorial distiict to 
which it was assigned In the efioit to hind 
still further the regiment and its distnct to- 
gether the attempt was made by the military 
administration to abolish many of the insignia 
formerly characteristic of the different regi- 
ments The attempt, however, created so mucli 
opposition and ill will among all lanks of the 
army that a comjiromise was effected, and to-dav 
nearly all the old devices are emplo\ed, the ex- 
pense usually being borne by the officers of the 
regiment The authorized and unauthorized 
badges include the roval arms (in the case of the 
guards and all other regiments distinguished by 
the prefix “royal”), the, whole or part of nu- 
merous orders, and other royal honors Still 
others are purely regimental, i e , badges dis- 
tinguishing regiments of the same arm, as cas- 
tles, arms of counties and cities, the Prussian 
eagle, the French eagle, the death’s head, the 
elephant, the antelope, tiger, dragon of Wales, 
dragon of China, the sphinx of Egypt (this is 
worn by the 30 regiments who served in the 
first English expedition against the French in 
Egypt), the Paschal Lamb, the white horse of 
Hanover, the white horse of Kent, the lion of 
England, a gun, a grenade, the bugle (all light 
infantry and rifie regiments are distinguislied 
by this badge), the bear and ragged staff, the 
figure of Britannia, St George and the dragon, 
the harp and crown, the shamrock ( as in the case 
of the newly formed Irish guards), the Scot- 
tish thistle, the Cross of St Andrew, and many 
others. The royal arms are borne by the Royal 
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Engineers and the Eoyal Artillery, the differ- 
ence between them being in the mottoes, Quo Faa 
et Gloria ducunt and Ubtque. With the latter 
motto IS coupled an artillery gun. 

As with Germany, the various branches, arms, 
departments, etc , of the service are distinguished 
by their distinctive uniforms and not by any 
particular badge. In the mounted branches 
lough iidera (or young horsemen) are distin- 
guished by a spur worn above the elbow on the 
sleeve of the tunic, farriers and shoeing smiths 
wear a horseshoe Expert swordsmen and gym- 
nasium instructors of all branches wear the 
crossed swords Maiksmen (sharpshooters) of 
all arms wear the crossed guns placed immedi- 
ately above the cuff of the tunic Pioneers wear 
the crossed axes on the upper sleeve Commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned ranks of the infan- 
try weai the sash, which in the case of officers is 
of silk and is worn over the left shoulder, and 
with noncommissioned officers is of worsted and 
worn over the right shoulder Scottish High- 
land regiments are further distinguished by the 
differences in pattern of their clan tartans. See 
Unifobms, Milh'aby 

In the United States at the time of the Revo- 
lution the distinguishing characteristics of army 
ranks ei e largely copied after French, Prussian, 
and English usages General and staff officers 
weie distinguished by the color of their sash or 
ribbon, which was worn ovei the waistcoat and 
under the coat Cockades were w'orn by all other 
commissioned officers, and the noncommissioned 
officers weie distinguished by the color of their 
epaulet On June 18, 1780, a general order was 
pi omulgated authoiizing the follow'ing insignia 
of rank and grade major generals to wear tw’o 
stars on each epaulet, brigadier generals, one 
star, field officers wore tw^o epaulets, captains, 
one epaulet on the right shoulder only, lieuten- 
ants, one epaulet on the left shoulder Other 
distinguishing maiks w'ere details of uniform. In 
1782 the system of wearing stripes as badges of 
rank and service by the rank and file was insti- 
tuted Changes w^ere frequent up to the Civil 
War, but the insignia since that time have re- 
mained substantially the same, the more impor- 
tant changes, particularly those of 1902, having 
had to do w’lth uniform* and equipment rather 
than with insignia Officers’ insignia (1914) 
are as follows 

( а ) The letters U S , of Gothic design, made 
of gold or gilt metal or dull-finish bronze, worn 
on the collar of the dress, service, or white 
coat, are placed at a distance of 1 inch from 
each end of the collar. When worn upon the 
dress or white uniform, the letters are of gold or 
gilt metal (of silver for Engineers) When worn 
upon the service uniform, they are of dull bronze 
metal To designate officers of volunteers these 
letters are followed by the letter V 

(б) The insignia of corps, department, or arm 
of service are as follows General Staff Corps, 
the United States coat of arms, of gold and 
enamel, superimposed on a silver star. Adjutant 
General’s Department, a shield 1 inch high, % 
inch wide; Inspector General’s Depaitment, gold 
or gilt sword and fasces crossed and wreathed; 
Judge- Advocate-Greneral’s Department, sword 
and pen in gold or gilt metal, crossed and 
wreathed; Quartermaster’s Department, sword 
and key crossed on a wdieel, surmounted by a 
spread eagle of gold or gilt metal, platinum and 
enamel; Medical Corps, a caduceus of gold or 
gilt metal. Medical Reserve Corps, same with 


letters R. C., Dental Surgeon, same with letters 
D. C. ; Acting Dental Surgeon, D S , the cadu- 
ceus of silver , Corps of Engineers, a silver 
turreted castle. Ordnance Department, shell and 
fiame, of gold or gilt metal. Signal Corps, two 
crossed signal fiags and a burning torch, in gold 
and silver, chief of the Bureau of Insular Affa us, 
seven arrow’s with wings on sides, 1 inch high, 
in gold or gilt metal, professors and associate* 
professors of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, shield and helmet surrounded by a scroll, 
in gold or gilt metal , aids-do-camp, a device 1 V.i 
inches high, consisting of a shield of the United 
States, of properly colored enamel % inch high 
and % inch wide at top, surmounted by a gold 
or gilt eagle, with wings displayed, on blue field 
of the shield a star or stars, according to rank 
of the general on w’hose staff the officer is s<*rv- 
ing This device is worn on the collar in lieu of 
corps or line device 

The devices appropriate to the various arms 
of the service are as follow’s Cavalry, two 
crossed sabres, 1 inch high, with number of regi- 
ment above intersection, of gold or gilt metal. 
Field Artillerv, two crossed field guns, design 
to be 1 inch high, of gold or gilt metal, the num- 
ber of the regiment % inch high in the upper 
angle Coast Artillerv, two crossed cannon, wdth 
oval at centre carrying a projectile, point up. 
Infantry, two crossed rifles, design to be 1 inch 
high, wuth number of regiment above intersec- 
tion, of gold or gilt metal. Regimental adju- 
tants, quaitermasters, commissaries, and artil- 
lery district adjutants wear in the lower angles 
of their insignia the devices (of gold or gilt 
metal) of the respective departments to w’hich 
their duties coriespond, the battalion adjutant 
and quartermaster of engineer battalions wear 
the same devices above the centre turret Chap- 
lains, the same as for regimental staff officers, 
except that the pendant design is a Latin cross 
of the same material and size The insignia of 
corps, department, or arm of service is pl.iced 
upon the collar of the dress, service, and white 
coat % inch from the letters U S. and is of gold 
or gilt metal with the dress or white uniform 
and of dull lironze metal with the seivice uni- 
form. Veterinarian, device of arm of service, 
with foot of a horse in lower angle, number of 
regiment in upper angle 

(r) The insignia of rank are placed on the 
shoulder loops of the service coat and the wdiite 
coat near the shoulder seam, also on the shoulder 
knots, as follows General, coat of arms of United 
States betw^een tw'o stars, lieutenant general, 
one large star betw’een two small stars; major 
general, tw^o silver stars, brigadier general, one 
silver star , colonel, one silver spread eagle , lieu- 
tenant colonel, one silver leaf; major, one gold 
leaf, captain, tw^o silver bars, first lieutenant, 
one silver bar. 

Sleeve insignia of rank: major general, tw’o 
silver stars, brigadier general, one silver star; 
colonel, a single knot composed of five strands 
of gold-w’ire lace, not exceeding % inch in width, 
applied to the sleeve of the full-dress coat be- 
low the elbow, the base resting on the gold band 
of the sleeve, lieutenant colonel, four strands, 
single knot, major, three strands, single knot, 
captain, two strands, single knot, first lieuten- 
ant^ one strand, single knot, second lieutenant, 
without gold lace, chaplain, without gold Ince 
The outside dimensions of the gold-lace insignia 
are the same for all officers, the dimensions being 
made by taking strands from the interior Metal 
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insignia of corps, department, arm of service, or 
aid-de-camp are placed in the centre of the open 
space under the lace insignia, except for general 
staff oflficeis, who wear the corps insignia on the 
shoulder knot. 

Sleeve insignia for overcoats, made of flat 
black mohair soutache braid % inch in width, 
follow the foim of the gold-lace insignia for 
dress coats, but are applied with the base resting 
at lower end of the sleeve. Insignia of corps, 
etc., are not worn on the overcoat 

Epaulets: for general officers, of gold with 
solid crescent, the devices being the coat of 
arms of the United States embroidered in gold, 
and one star for brigadier general, two for major 
general. For general staff officers the insignia of 
the corps replace tJie coat of arms of the United 
States. 

Shoulder knots: of gold-wire cord Vi inch in 
diameter, formed of thiee cords in four plaits 
and rounded top, finished with small gilt regu- 
lation button, about 5V^ inches long and 2% 
inches wide, extending from the seam of the 
sleeve to the seam of the collar , slightly stiffened 
with a flexible backing which is covered with 
cloth of the color of the coat and made detach- 
able, insignia of rank to be worn on knot. 

ShouldiT straps are as follows general — dark- 
blue cloth, 1% inches wide and 4 inches long, 
bordered with an embroidery of gold % inch 
wide, the field of strap to be of cloth the color 
of the facings of corps, department, or arm of 
service, the insignia of rank to be placed in 
field of strap as ffillows general — two silver- 
embroidered stars of five rays each and gold- 
embroidered arms of the United States, lieuten- 
ant general — three silver stars. Ma|or general 
— the same as for a lieutenant general, except 
that there are two stars instead of three, the 
centre of each star to be 1 inch from the outer 
edge of the gold embroidery on the ends of the 
straps, both stars of the same size Brigadier 
general — the same as for a major general, except 
that there is one star instead of two at the 
centre of the strap Colonel — the same as for a 
brigadier general, omitting the star, with a sil- 
ver-embroidered spread eagle on the centre of 
the strap. Lieutenant colonel — the same as for 
a colonel, according to corps, department, or arm 
of service, omitting the eagle, with a silver-cm- 
broidered leaf at each end, each leaf extending 
% inch from the end of the strap Major — the 
same as for a lieutenant colonel, with a gold-em- 
broidered leaf at each end, instead of silver leaf; 
each leaf extending % inch from the end of the 
strap Captain — the same as for a major, omit- 
ting the leaves, at each end two silver-embroid- 
ered bars of the same width as the border, placed 
parallel to the ends of the strap, the distance 
between them and the border equal to the width 
of the border First lieutenant — the same as 
for a captain , at each end one silver-embroidered 
bar of the same wridth as the border, placed 
parallel to the ends of the strap, at a distance 
from the border equal to the W'ldth of the border. 
Second lieutenant — the same as for a first lieu- 
tenant, omitting the bars. Additional second 
lieutenant — the same as for a second lieutenant. 
Chaplain — of dark-blue cloth of the usual size 
and pattern, with a plain Latin cross of silver 
in the centre. 

Corps badges were first employed during the 
Civil War and proved to be an extremely valu- 
able means of identification The devices em- 
ployed include a triangle (Fourth Array Corps) , 


the star and crescent ( Seventh ) ; a six-pointed 
star ( Eighth ) ; an acorn ( Fourteenth ) , an arrow 
(Seventeenth), a maltese cross (Nineteenth); 
a shield (Twenty-third). The device for Wil- 
son’s cavalry corps consisted of ciossed swords 
surmounted by a carbine. The Signal Corps 
was distinguished by the crossed flags and torch. 
Division headquarters were marked by a square 
flag upon wffiich was a badge designating the 
character of the headquarters The old Twen- 
tieth Corps did not at first wear a badge, but 
when the new Twentieth w’^as formed by the con- 
solidation of the Eleventh and Twelfth Army 
Corps, it adopted the badge of the Twelfth, a 
five-pointed star During the Spanish-American 
War the various corps were distinguished by the 
following corps badges Artillery Corps, crossed 
conical projectiles, with round shot above the 
centre. Cavalry Corps, a wingtxi horse’s foot, 
First Corps, the letter I inclosed in a circle , Sec- 
ond Corps, a four-leaf clover. Third Corps, a 
three-toothed clutch. Fourth Corps, a caltrop. 
Fifth Coips, a fiviM)aBtioned fort. Sixth Corps, 
a six-spoke hub, Seventh Corps, a seven-pointed 
star; Eighth Corps, two overlapping circles, very 
much resembling the figure eight, Ninth Corp-^ a 
nine-toothed buzz sa^^ , Tenth Corps, two triangles 
point to point. Eleventh Corps, same design as 
for the Tenth Corps, witli the addition of a 
horizontal bar through the centre , Twelfth Corjis, 
a square with a clover leaf at each corner. Thir- 
teenth Corps, a palm leaf, Fourteenth Corps, a 
square with half ciicles on each side. Fifteenth 
Corps, a bugle. Sixteenth Corjis, a spearhead. 
Seventeenth Corps, a battle-ax , Eighteenth 
Corps, an arch. The color of the symbol deter- 
mined the division of the corps, as red. First 
Division, white, Second Division, blue. Third 
Division Such badges were worn on tlie hat or 
cap Commissioned officers wore them on the 
left breast and not on the hat. See Uniforms, 
Military and Naval, Aiguillettes , Chev- 
rons. ETC 

MILITANT JUSTICE, Bureau of See 
Military Law. 

MILITANT, or MAN-NAISING, KITE. 

The man-raising kite as employe»d for militarv 
observation is in principle a ‘“captive” or 
“anchored” aeroplane (see Aeronautics) in 
equilibrium under the action of thiee forces, the 
weight of the apparatus, the pressure of the 
wind, and the tension of the retaining cable It 
is a military possibihtv because it is easily 
tiansported, may be used in a high wind, is 
quickly sent up, is safe, cheap, and easily re- 
paired Although of exceedingly limited appli- 
cation, it may yet, under special conditions, be 
of great value 

The possibihtv of using a kite for observation 
purposes is comparatively recent Various 
models have appeared from time to time* Mail- 
lot’s octagonal kite in 1886, Baden-Powell’s 
hexagonal in 1894; Lainson’s superposed planes 
in 3896, diedral kites, etc But its serious 
practicability is due chiefly to the invention by 
Hargrave of the cellular or box kite. This con- 
sists essentially of two canvas parallelepipedons, 
presenting to the wdnd a double surface, one 
sustaining, the other directing, in reality it is a 
canvas beam, open at the ends and cut away in 
the middle. In the construction of the kite the 
important condition is to have a maximum sus- 
taining surface and a minimum weight, without 
sacrificing the strength, the resistance of the 
system Hence we have the so-called density of 
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the kite, the ratio of its weight to its bearing 
surface. Having the box kite then, the true 
solution of the problem was obtained when the 
idea of trains of kites suggested itself By the 
application of this idea not only was the sup- 
porting power of the system increased, but its 
safety also, should one of the trains give way, 
the others would still hold Observation from a 
kite IS very convenient and safe, should the 
wind show signs of falling, the kite is hauled 
down. A squall even is not to be feared It is 
noteworthy tliat the cable is but slightly in- 
fluenced by changes of position of the kite in a 
gusty wind, and remains always stretclied in the 
same direction, that of the prevailing wind 
Hence the steadiness of the car, a valuable 
quality, especially if photographs are to be 
taken Moreover, the observer is reasonably 
safe even under file, for his stay in the air need 
be but brief, in other words, he may make his 
obser\ations and come down before the enemy 
can get the range 

It is obvious tliat the possibilities of the man- 
raisiiig kite are limited, it may, of course, ac- 
company an army in the field, but cannot hope 
to compete with the dirigible and the aeioplane. 
Its chief application will be made in observing 
siege and fortress artilleij” fire, but even in 
these cases it will prove inferior to the captive 
or kite balloon For one thing, in a given wind 
a kite vill rise to a certain height, which it is 
useless to endeaior to exceed, any further at- 
tempt merely causes the kite to displace itself in 
the direction of the wind According to one 
authority, Captain Sacoiiney, of the French 
army, the useful limit of cable payed out is 
reached wlien the height of the car is equal to 
half the length of the cable unwound 

Two countries have made a specialty of the 
kite* Russia, in its navy chiefly, England in 
both army and navy It is said that in England 
ascensions of 400 meters and even of 800 meters 
have been made Ihe results achieved excited at- 
tention in Fiance, the outcome of the investiga- 
tions and experiments was the Saconney ap- 
paratus, of which w*e shall here give a brief 
description In this appaiatus tw*o cables are 
used, to one is attached a tram of kites, called 
the principal train, the purpose of which is 
meredy to raise its cable in the air On this 
aerial rail, thus suppoited, runs a trolley, from 
which hangs the observation car, carried up by 
a second tram of kites, the car is controlled by 
the second cable The two cables are operated 
by a double winch driven by the motor of the 
automobile truck that transports the equipment 
when dismounted This wunch can take up cable 
at the rate of 180 meters per minute; should 
the principal train give w’ay, this speed sets up 
a relative wind, siifficientiy great to prevent 
accidents The supporting cable is 5 millimeters 
in diameter, 1500 meters long, and has a resist- 
ance of 2000 kilograms, the car cable above the 
oar is 5 millimeters in diameter, with a resist- 
ance of 2000 kilograms, and 3 5 millimeters be- 
low the car, w’lth a resistance of 1000 kilograms; 
it is 1300 meters long 

The number of kites to be used obviously de- 
pends on the velocity of the wind that may be 
lilowmg at the moment. It is assumed that the 
traction of the cable is constant, this traction 
corresponds to a lifting effort of 300 kilograms 
sufficient to support the car, the observer, and 
the cable This is always unwound to the same 
length, and its weight therefore does not change. 


The “independent variable” of the problem is 
consequently the velocity of the wind to be 
determined by observation, the “dependent 
variable” is the number of kites This number 
IS determined as follows: 10 kites of 100 meters’ 
bearing surface will in a wind of 10 miles pio- 
duce the normal lifting effort of 300 kilograms 
This rule is known as the “rule of 10 ” Modifi- 
cations of the normal case are assumed to vary 
wuth the square of the ratio of wind velocities 
Hence a wind of 5 meters per second will sup- 
port only 75 kilograms, and to raise 300 kilo- 
grams, 40 kites will be needed, an impi acticablc 
result. A wind of 20 meters per second, on the 
contrary, would support 1200 kilograms, hence 
three kites would suffice. The importance of 
the number of kites appears when we consider 
that, if the number remained always the same, 
the stress of the system would be increased 
ninefold for an increase of the w*ind velocity 
from 8 meters per second to 24 meters per 
second. 

The kite used is the Hargrave model, fitted 
with wings, the car is a wicker basket one 
meter deep ( See Kite for illustration and 
description ) In operation tw’o methods of 
launching the system are follow’^ed the first is 
knowm as that of “successive postillions,” in 
which the pilot kite is sent up to say 100 
meters, and the others are then successively at- 
tached and allow^ed to run up until they come 
against the stops, about 6 meters apart, these 
stops increase in size wuth the distance, as do 
the split rings by wrhich each kite is slipped on 
to the cable. Tlie cable is then paid out. If 
the w’lnd is strong, the pilot is sent up to its 
full height, then in succession the remaining 
kites In the second method the whole appara- 
tus (with the pilot) is set up on the surface of 
the ground, ready for launching; at the word of 
command the pilot is released and takes up the 
system The first method requires only a 
limited space, 30 meters long, the* second a space 
10 times as long. The complete operation may 
be carried out in 20 minutes by a crew of some 
training Transportation is furnished by an 
automobile pulling a baggage wagon and carry- 
ing besides the crew of 10 men. Apparatus and 
automobile coat about $3000, as compared -with 
$12,000 to $15,000 for an aeroplane and $500,- 
000 for a dirigible Communication is had with 
the ground either by visual signals or by tele- 
phone For further details, consult Revue 
d'ArtiUerie (Pans, August, 1912) See Kite; 
Military Aeroxavttcs 

MILITABY LAW. That part of the law of 
the land which prescribes and enforces the pub- 
lic obligations of persons in the military serv- 
ice The civil law not being adequate for the 
government of the military community, peculiar 
laws and institutions have been framed for its 
regulation, which invest military authority with 
the right to punish offenders who are under mili- 
t»xry rule for offenses contrary to military dis- 
cipline, or breaches of military duty, the essen- 
tial object being to maintain order and discipline 
in the army Every country that maintains 
a standing army generally enacts articles for its 
government and confers special and limited 
powers upon the military authorities to enable 
them to enforce their provisions. 

The Constitution of the United States confided 
to Congress the power to keep up a standing 
army and to make rules and regulations for its 
government* Under this grant Congress has 
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enacted Articles of War and other similar enact- 
ments winch together constitute the statutory 
military law of the United States. Tliese stat- 
utes deal not only with military offenses and 
punishments, but also with the constitution, 
composition, jurisdiction, and procedure of mili- 
tary courts. The power of the President to issue 
regulations and orders to the army is a light 
incidental to his constitutional power as com- 
mander in chief and is a means for carrying 
into execution his sovereign power. Such orders 
of the President, as commander in chief, and of 
superioi officers, when not in conflict with exist- 
ing law and regulations, aie also a part of the 
code military. To declare what the law foi the 
army shall be is the province of Congress, but 
to interpret this law is a judicial function 
While American military law is mostly statu- 
tory, we must go to the decisions of the courts 
and to the opinions of the attoi ney s-general for 
interpretation and explanation of the enacted 
word. 

Customs of the Service in peace and in war 
are a source of military law. These usages have 
become to the army a kind of common law, sup- 
plementing the statute law and regulations The 
oath administered to the members of a couit- 
martial requires them in doubtful cases to ad- 
minister justice according to “tlie customs of 
war in like cases ” This oath is almost identical 
with the one taken hy members of courts -martial 
m the British service, and the teim “custom of 
war” as used in the Articles of War of the United 
States must not be understood as referring only 
to the usages of the army of the United States 

Persons Subject to the Military Law aie 
(1) officers and soldiers on the active list, 
whether militia 01 others, mustered and in pay 
of the United States, ( 2 ) retired officers and sol- 
dicis, (3) persons who fraudulently enlist and 
receive pay and allowances thereunder, ( 4 ) dis- 
charged officers and soldiers who have defrauded 
the United States, ( 5 ) discharged officers aftei 
summary dismissal and general prisoners. In 
time of war spies, retainers to the camp, persons 
who relieve and aid the enemy in the way speci- 
fied in the statutes, are included When a 
person subject to military law commits an offense 
he IS placed in arrest or confinement Except 
in cases of quarrels, frays, and disorders com- 
manding officers have power only to put offi- 
cers in arrest. An officer arrested confines him- 
self to his quarters until his arrest is made open 
or its limits extended He is not permitted to 
wear a sword or to visit officially his command- 
ing or superior officer, unless directed to do so 
Whenever a commanding officer places an officei 
in arrest and releases him without preferring 
charges he makes a written report to the depart- 
ment commander of the cause When an officer 
is put in arrest for the purpose of trial, except 
at remote stations, the officer ordering the arrest 
must see that he has a copy of the charges on 
which he is to be tried within eight days after 
Ins arrest. Xoncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates to be tried by summary court are generally 
placed in arrest in their quarters. Privates to 
be tried by general court-martial are confined in 
the guardhouse Confinement without trial as 
a punishment for an offense is forbidden. Conse- 
quent upon arrest follows a preliminary investi- 
gation as to the crime or offense charged against 
the prisoner and the evidence upon which it is to 
be supported If the offense is one for trial by a 
superior court, the charges are forwarded by the 


commanding officer with the statement that he 
has investigated them, and his opinion as to 
whether or not they can be sustained When an 
offense is a minor one a soldier may be given 
punishment by extra fatigue duty, restriction 
of privileges, etc , provided he consents to ac- 
cept such punishment in lieu of trial 

Certain various offenses against military law 
when committed in time of war aie punishable 
with death In time of peace the ordinary pun- 
ishments are dislionoralde dischaige, confinement 
at hard labor, and forfeiture of pay. The maxi- 
mum punishment is given only when the offense 
is of the w'orst type or Avheii an example is nec- 
essary In a few instances the punishments are 
mandatory The pui poses of military process 
and proceedings 111 respect to olleiises against 
militaiy law have reference always to the pre- 
vention in future of the commission of these 
offenses In the military code of England prom- 
inence IS given to the principh' of honor, and as 
the life of the military community wull always 
depend on the zealous inaintenaiice of this pio- 
fessional characteristic, one of the most impor- 
tant purposes for wliuh the militaiy hnv exists 
is to preserve the honor and purity of the service 
American military law began with the War 
of the Ilevolution. Articles of wai were first 
made for the government of the army on June 
30 , 1770 In A]»ril, 1800 , the piesent military 
code was established This code was deiived im- 
mediately from the English military law^s, and 
for many v(‘ars the x\merican officei was com- 
pelled to look to English tieatisiv, on military 
law to solve questions which arosc‘ in the course 
of his judicial duties Jn 1804 a military law" 
department w"as established by Congress, to be 
knowm as the Bureau of Military Justice In 
1883 this bureau was consolidated with the 
corps of the judge advocates of tlie aimv under 
the title of Judgi‘ Advocates Dejiartment, wffiich 
it still retains This department as now organ- 
ized consists of a judge-advoi ati‘-general and 
12 judge advocates, holding ]jermanent commis- 
sions in the department These judge advocates 
are stationed in time of peace at the headquar- 
ters of the several military departments into 
wTiich the country is diMd(*d In time of war 
they are at the headquarters of armies, field 
armies, and divisions Th(‘y are consultative of- 
ficers and legal advisers In inijioitant trials 
the direct resjionsibility of their prosecution is 
upon them They receive and revise the pro- 
ce(*dings of couits-martial held in their several 
departments, give legal opinions, and administer 
oaths In the Englisli arniv a judge advocate 
never acts as a jirosecutor or witness for the 
prosecution. He is a helper to the court, and 
the prosecutor and the prisoner are entitled to 
his opinion on any point of law that is relevant 
to the trial The judge-advocate-genei al is a 
member of Parliament, a Privy Councilor, and a 
responsible adviser to the crowm 111 all cases of 
general courts-martial which the crowm confirms. 

Military law requires that before a sentence 
of a court can be exccutwl it must he confirmed. 
In England the sentences of general courts-mar- 
tial are confirmed by the King 01 hy an officer 
holding a warrant from tln^ King In the United 
Statt‘8 the officei ordering the court or the ofiicer 
commanding for the time being must approve a 
sentence before it can be executed Except in 
certain convictions in time of wai a senteme of 
death must be confirmed by the President In 
time of peace no sentence of a court-martial di- 
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recting the dismissal of an officer can be executed 
until appioved by the President. It is the duty 
of a eonfirmiufi[ officer to sec tliat the findinp^ and 
sentence are le^>al and that the lattei docs not 
award a ])uiiisliinent in excess of the jiunishment 
authorized liy law Where the beiitencc^ of a 
court-martial imposes several punishments one 
or more may be appioved 

The principal ollenses committed by soldiers 
are desertion, fiaudulent enlistment,' disobedi- 
ence to buperiois, quittino or sleeping on post, 
drunkenness, absence A^ithout leave, selling 01 
losing by neglect clcdhing or equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous ollenses to the prejudice of good or- 
der and military discipline. A person in the 
militaiy service is not fieed fiom his civil 
obligations lie is still a citizen and amenable 
to the civil aiitlionty for violation of local law's 
lie IS liable to be taxed for his real estate or 
household goods He may vote at the place 
where he has a legal residence. 

French Military Law is administered by 
ni(‘ans of regular trial and sentence before a 
niilit.iry tiibunal or by infliction by any su- 
jierior or infcnoi punishments for mere faults. 
The j)Uiiislini"Tits inflicted upon officers for faults 
against discipline are simple ariests, rigorous 
aiiests, lepiimand from the colonel, and piison 
Faults of ofhc<*rs too grave for disciplinary pun- 
ishment are lef erred to courts of inquest Coun- 
cils of w’ai, aiisweiing to the Ameiican geneial 
com t-martial, take cognizanco of the graver viola- 
tions of militaiy law, wdiicli can only be punished 
by affli(tive or iiifaiiious punishments The 
judgments of councils of war may be revised by 
councils of rtwision. If the latter annul the 
judgment rcfeiied to them, proceedings and de- 
cision are sent to a second council of war hav- 
ing jurisdiction in cases of judgments annulled 
by councils of revision There is also a court 
of apjieal in cases of trial and sentence for the 
Clime of cajutulation. This court is styled the 
Couit of Cassation. Punishments in the Ger- 
man, Austiian, and Russian aimics arc similar 
to those in the Fiench seivice 

English Military Law so nearly resembles 
the Ameiican as to require 111 this article but 
1)1 lef desciiption It is embodied in the Army 
Act of 1881 and is kept in operation from year 
to yeai by the passing of the Amiy Annual Act 
It consists of a written and unw’ritten pait. 
1 The v\ritten part consists of the Aimy Act, 
rules of piocedure, Kings Regulations, general 
oiders, army ciiculars and orders, royal wai- 
rants, and orders in council 2. The unwritten 
pai t consists of the laws or customs of war The 
soveieigii has pow’or to make articles of war, but 
the articles of war and tlie Mutiny Act have 
been consolidated in the Army Annual Act, and 
it 18 doubtful if the necessity for articles of war 
w’lll evei arise again The military code of Eng- 
land describes in detail the serious offenses 
against military law and presciibes the maxi- 
mum punishment that can be aw'arded for them 
Consult* W. W Winthrop, Military Law and 
Precedents (2d ed , Boston, 18%), W. E Birk- 
hinier. Military Government and Martial Law 
(2d rev. ed , Kansas City, 1905) , G. B. Davis, 
Treatise on the Military Law of the United 
States (New Yoik, 1908) , Manual for Courts- 
Martial j prepared by direction of the Secretary 
of War for the use of the army of the United 
States (Washington, 1910) , S C. Pratt, Mili- 
tary Law (8th ed , London, 1911) See Courts, 
Military; Martial Law. 


MILITARY MUSIC. See Baxd, Military. 

MILITARY OATHS. See Oaths, Military. 

MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS. 

See Foreign Wars, Military Order of. 

MILITARY POLICE. In European coun- 
tries, the name given to that branch of 
the police force which has military as well 
as civil constabulary duties. In these coun- 
tri(‘S the force exists in peace as well as 
in war In the United States, in time of 
peace, there is no regular Federal military 
police, but they are organized as required dur- 
ing campaigns and during manoeuvres simulating 
w’^ar Selected men for such a force are detached 
from the army Their status and duties are 
defined in the Field Service Regulations, United 
States Army (1914) The duty of military po- 
lice is to enforce all police regulations in the 
th<*atre of operations and in mobilization and 
concentration camps. They protect the inhab- 
itants of the country from pillage and violence 
and prevent excesses of all kinds, keep all roads 
clear, arrest all soldiers and civilian employees 
absent without proper authority, arrest all ma- 
rauders, and collect all stragglers and hand 
them over to their organizations Thev keej) a 
list and description of all camp retainers and 
followers and w'atch their conduct They take 
charge of all prisoners of war Thev police all 
railroad stations, public housc*s, depots, and pub- 
lic buildings, piotect telegraph and telephone 
lines and railwav s from damage, keep hostile in- 
habitants in order, disarm tlieni, and prevent 
spying. All persons in the military service are 
required to assist the police W'hen called upon 
to do so. Officers and enlisted men wffien actually 
performing the duty of military police wear a 
blue brassard on the left arm bearing the let- 
ters M P. in white 

Although there are no Federal military po- 
lice in the United States in time of peace, the 
State of Pennsvlvania has maintained a State 
militarv" mounted police force since 1909 It 
consists of about 300 selected men, many of them 
with prior service in the regular army, organized 
into four troops, wuth officers, under command 
of a ma )or The force is composed of experienced 
men, well paid, mounted, and armed They guard 
an area of about 4500 square miles in western 
Pennsvlvania and have proved far more success- 
ful than the local police and militia in arresting 
offenders and in pi eventing looting, disorder, and 
crime in time of strikes, floods, fires, and other 
disasters. In 1915 efforts Avere being made to 
secure a similar force for the State of New’ York. 

A noted military police is the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police of Canada This force was 
organized in 1873 by the Dominion government 
to" preserve law and order in the W’llderncss 
northw’est of Lake Superior Before the Great 
War of 1914 this force consisted of 55 officers 
and 708 selectinl men, distributed as follows 
Alberta, 290, Saskatchewan, 390, New Manitoba 
(the northern and sparsely settled part), 22, 
Northwest Territories, 12, Yukon Teriitory, 49. 
In the summer of 1914 the force w’as increased 
by 500 men, owing to the fear of possible unrest 
and disorder among the 175,000 Germans and 
Austrians settled in the various provinces and 
distiicts patrolled by the police. 

In the British army, in England, the military 
police consists of mounted and dismounted 
branches, with headquarters at Aldershot (q.v.) 
Their duties are similar to tliose of the cml 
police, but are confined to the soldiers of the 
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district in which they are stationed. In time of 
peace they are scattered in detachments of vary- 
ing strength throughout the standing camps and 
large garrisons of England and Ireland They 
are recruited from the regular army and are con- 
fined exclusively to noncommissioned officers and 
men of several j^ears’ service and unblemished 
record. Every member of the force is a non- 
commissioned officer and acts with the full au- 
thority of such. Their uniform is similar to that 
of the field artillery In France similai duties 
are performed by the gendarmerie, a force of 
military police recruited from the army, but 
performing civil duties in time of peace. There 
IS a legion in each array corps region, and some 
regions liave more than one legion The total 
strength is about 21,700 men, of whom about 
half are mounted It is proposed to create a 
mobile gendarmerie, to deal with strikes and 
riots, SC) as to avoid the necessity for calling 
out troops on such occasions The Garde Repub- 
lics me IS also a police force and performs duties 
ill Pans similar to those performed by the gen- 
darmerie in the departments Its strength is 
nearly 3000, of which about 800 are mounted. 
The military police of Germany come into active 
emploj’inent during war time, when each army 
corps mobilizes two detachments, one to accom- 
pany tile corps itself and one for the line of com- 
munications In their colonies the Germans, in 
addition to troops, usually maintain a military 
nati\e police force officered by Germans Police 
forces organized on a semimihtaiy basis exist 
throughout the British Empire The crown col- 
ony of Hongkong has a semiinilitary police force 
of 1173 men, of whom 164 are European, 462 In- 
dians, and 547 Chinese The Royal Iri.'^h Con- 
stabulary was oiganized in 1822 and at the 
present time consists of about 10,000 officers 
and men This organization is famous for its 
efficiency and loyalty during many trying periods 
of Irish history Similar bodies were organized 
throughout Australia, for duty in the gold-min- 
ing camps primarily and afterward to control 
the natives and piotect isolated ranches 01 sta- 
tions In organization theie is generally a 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, or major at the hc^d, 
who IS in turn lesponsible to the Munster of the 
Intel lor Rank and title are the same as m 
the legular army In South Africa tlie South 
African Mounted Riflemen, established April 1, 
11)13, arc available for military duties wdienever 
required and are included in the military dc*- 
fenses of the colonj'' The Xyasaland Protecto- 
rate (British Central Africa) employs a mili- 
tary police. Hiey are under British officers and 
are charged w’lth the duties of maintaining order 
and suppressing the slave traffic. The area 
undei their jurisdiction covi^rs 39,315 square 
miles and is divided into 14 districts They also 
police the eastern portion of the British South 
Africa Chaitered Company’s territory, north of 
the Zambezi, for which they receive payment. 
British East Africa, besides a military force, has 
a police of 1735 men under 38 European officers 
and noncommissioned officers Tlie Rhodesian 
military police forces now include all the small 
bodies of men formerly engaged in the division 
of what is now termed Rhodesia, the corps as a 
whole being under the High Commissionei, as 
are also the forces of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate and Basutoland Similar forces were main- 
tained throughout the German possessions in 
East and Southwest Africa See Provost 
Marshal 


MILITABY FBISON. By law the govern- 
ment and control of the United States Military 
Prison IS vested, under the Secretary of War, in 
the Boaid of Commissioners of the United States 
Soldiers Home, and the president of that board 
is required to submit to the Secretary of Wai 
annually a statement of the financial and other 
afTairs of the prison. The board consists of the 
Surgeon-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Chief of Engineers, the Judge-Advocate-Geneial, 
and the Governor of the Soldiers Home The im- 
mediate administration is in the hands of army 
officers detailed for that dutv by the Secretaiy 
of War The United States Militaiy Prison is 
divided into three branches United States Mili- 
tary Prison, Foit Leavenwoith, Kans , Pacific 
Blanch, Alcatiaz Island, San Fiancisco liarbor, 
Atlantic Branch, Fort Jay, Goveiiuns Island, 
N Y In addition to thesi* jinsons theie are 
guardhouses at militaiy posts in which geiieial 
prisoners may be tempoianly confined In the 
United States iiimy there are seveial classes of 
prisoneis They are designated as follo\\s> en- 
listed men against whom cliaiges lia\e been jiie- 
ferred are designated as “awaiting trial ', those 
tried and piior to proinulgaiioii of lesiilt as 
“awaiting lesult of trial” those seiMiig sen- 
tences of confinement, not iiivohing dishoiioi able 
discharge, “gairisoii piisoners”, ofliceis 01 nit*n 
sentenced to dismissal 01 dishonorable dischaige 
and to terms of confinement at militaiy posts or 
elaew’here as “geneial jirisoneis “ No far as 
practicable general piisoneis aie kept apart fioin 
other pri8onc»rs and aie the onl^\ class confined 
in the United States Militaiy Prison and 
branches there(*f Under the law tin* United 
States Military Prison is foi tbe confinement 
and lefoimation of militaiy ofleiideis against 
the rules, regulations, and laws for the go\erii- 
ment of the aimy of the United States and in- 
cludes only ofliciTs and enlisted men of tin* army, 
and of the niaiim^ corps wdien didachod foi sciv- 
ice with the aimy, wiio bav«* been sentenced I»v 
court-martial to dismissal 01 dishonoralile dis- 
charge and confinement In Febinaiy, 1912, was 
inaugurated tlie modern prison system of scqia- 
rating as far as practicable pri^oneis convicted 
of purely militaiy ofiensi»s from thosi* convicted 
of statutory or c-ommon-law ci lines or misde- 
meanors Tht‘ geiK'ral juisoneis who are under 
sentence for purely military oflenses and whose 
records and conduct aie such as to entitle them 
to the privilege are now' alTordi'd an opportunity 
to leceive a special course m military tiaining 
Under orders of the War Depaitmcnt, Sept 17, 
1913, four disciplinary companies w'eie organ- 
ized at the Unitc.*d States Militaiy Piison, Fort 
Leavenwoith, Kans, and one at Foit Jay, N Y 
Similar companies are to be organized at the 
Pacific Blanch, Alcatraz Island Bands com- 
posed of prisoners are also authoiized Piison- 
ers granted the privilege of meinbeisbip in the 
disciplinary companies work duiing half the day 
only, the other lialf being devoted to military 
drill and training Jt is hojied by tins system 
to reform and restore to the seivice a ceitain 
percentage of men now under sentence of dishon- 
orable discharge and of foifeituie of certain 
rights of citizenship. Under the new plan, since 
September, 1913, the Judge- Advocate-General of 
the army has general chaige, direction, and con- 
trol, under the Secretary of War, of these pris- 
ons and their administration. The officers of 
each prison consist of a commandant, an adju- 
tant, a quartermaster, a surgeon, a chaplain, an 
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executive officer, an exchange officer, an ordnance 
and bignal officer, and such other officers as the 
^^"ar Department may assign The enlisted men 
ot the aiiuy detached for duty as prison guards 
are oiganized into companies, to which officeis 
aie assigned for the usual company duties The 
number of piisoners confined at Fort Leaven- 
worth vanes between 900 and 1000; the number 
at Alcatraz Island, between 300 and 400, at 
Fort Jay, N Y., about 100 About 1000 general 
prisoners are confined at military posts In ad- 
dition to the military instruction for the privi- 
leged class belonging to the disciplinary com- 
panies, the prison system provides schools, li- 
braries, religious instruction, medical attention, 
and an opportunity to learn a trade 

MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. See Mili- 
TAKY Law 

MILITARY RESERVATION, United 
States A term applied to every military post, 
station, or other locality selected and set apart 
foi present or future military occupation De- 
partment coinnianders supervise all such resei- 
vations witliin their territory and are responsible 
that trespass and damage aie prevented They 
aie also requiied to see that ever\ consideration 
is given to their care, preservation, and adorn- 
ment, and that every available means is em- 
ployed to make them attractive homes for the 
army The grounds arc improvt»d so far as pos- 
sible Wlieie the reseivations aie of consider- 
able extent or sufficiently practicable, they are 
stocked with game, and stringent rules made 
for the protection of native singing birds Lands 
reseived for military use and military posts 
tempoiaiily evacuated by troops are under 
charge of the quai tennaster’s department Per- 
manent works of defense and lands appui tenant 
thereto aie under the direction and charge of the 
engineei depai tment 

MILITARY SANITATION. See Hygiene, 
Alilitarfi Hi/gicnc 

MILITARY SCHOOLS. See Militaky Edu- 
cation , Miliiaky Academy, United States. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. Militarj^ science or 
“the art of war has foi its obiect first, to deter- 
mine the time, place, and character of battles 
and conflicts so that the greatest benefits may 
lesiilt from Mctoiy and the least injury from 
defeat, second, to make one’s self stronger than 
the eiieiiiv at the time and place of actual com- 
bat The fiist of these objects is accomplished 
by strategy, including logistics, the second by 
logistics, discipline, grand and minor tactics, 
and niilitaiy engineering None of these bi anches 
can be practiced, or even intelligently studied 
sepal ately, noi can one be rated as of higher 
value than the others, since ultimate success 
mu'st depend upon them all. The highest strat- 
egy accomplishes nothing unless the logistic and 
tactical lequiiements for success in battle are 
satisfied. The best tactical arrangements and 
actions mav lesult in victories entirely barren, 
even sometimes worse than defeat, owing to 
faulty strategical dispositions, w'hile a failure 
in logistics wull, of necessity, destroy all stra- 
tegical and tactical combinations. 

“To show more clearly the relations of these 
subdivisions to the objects of the art of war, it 
IS only necessary to call attention to the fact 
that whether or not the ‘greatest benefit will 
result from victory and the least injury from 
defeat’ will depend upon the positions of the 
opposing armies with reference to each other’s 
tommuiiications, lines of retreat, and objectives, 


before and after conflicts, the moral and politi- 
cal effects produced by the results of battles, and 
the times of their occurrence These considera- 
tions evidently involve questions of strategy, in- 
cluding statesmanship, both in planning cam- 
paigns and forecasting their results, and logis- 
tics, in preparing foi the execution of the plans 
The second object will be accomplished to a 
greater or less degree first, by rapidity of con- 
centration, giving a greater number of men at 
the place of actual conflict Second, by better 
arms, ammunition, and supplies, better defen- 
sive arrangements, better training and discipline, 
or better handling of the masses or small groups, 
making the samt*, 01 a less, number of men 
stronger than the hostile force Third, by local- 
izing the conflict upon a point where this supe- 
riority exists The first is a question of logis- 
tics, the second of logistics, ongineering, dis- 
cipline, and grand or minor tactics, and the 
third of grand or minor tactics, depending upon 
the force engaged 

“Tactics may be defined generally as the art 
of so handling bodies of troops, large or small, 
as to utilize to the fullest extent the fighting 
nianceuvring, and resisting capacity of eveiy 
individual, weapon, and resource of all arms of 
the service When applied to the combined 
action of laroe masses, made up of different 
arms, it is called grand tactics \\ hen restricted 
to the actions of small bodies, or single arms it 
IS called minoi tactics This division is gen- 
eral and not \rell defined, since the two lun im- 
perceptibly into each other 

“Logistics embraces all the details of moving 
and supplying aimies It is essentially the 
province of the staff, and its different branches 
are apportioned to the difterent staff departments 
“Strategy has for its object so to inaugurate 
and Conduct w^ars, campaigns, and battles as, 
first, to take advantage of all available means 
for securing success, and, second, to cause the 
greatest benefits to result from victoiy and the 
least injury from defeat Under the first 

heading it involves questions of statesmanship 
and diplomacy . . Undei the second it is more 
frequently concerned in the moral effect to be 
produced by a battle, resulting, in case of vic- 
torv, from the absolute losses inflicted upon the 
enemv 01 the disadvantageous positions in which 
he mav be placed with respect to his bases of 
supply and lines of communications, and, in 
case of defeat, fiom the corresponding losses of 
our owm army” {Elements of the Art of War, 
bv Jamies Meicur, Colonel, U S A., professoi of 
civil and military engineering at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y ) 
Military engineering includes the technical 
work connected with the construction of perma- 
nent and field fortifications, including siege 
woiks, reconnaissance, constructing and dis- 
mantling bridges, military roads and trails, the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of rail- 
roads in the theatre of operations under militarj’^ 
auspices and for military purposes, the transpor- 
tation of engineering equipment such as recon- 
naissance instruments, the light and heavy bridge 
trains, intrenching tools, etc Consult Engineer 
Field Manual, United States Army 

Logistics falls under the general head admin- 
istration, as distinguished from organization 
and operations. The details of moving and sup- 
plying armies, or logistics, come under two very 
general classes of activities the service of the 
inteiior and the service of the theatre of opera- 
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Alabama 

Ansona 

Arkansas 

Cahfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawau 

Idaho 

IllinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 
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Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
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Michigan 

Minnesota 
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Missouri 

Montana 
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Nevadat 
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New York 
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North Dakota 

O^o 
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Oregon 

Pennsylvama 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virgima 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total, inspections 1914 
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army but with “unlimited leave”; third, those 
exempted from active service, who are assigned 
to the territorial militia. Tlie time is spent as 
follows 2 years with the colois, (5 >ears in the 
reseive, 4 years in the mobile militia, 7 years in 
the territorial militia, total 19 years, thus com- 
pleting service at the age of 39 

Service in the French army, 1914, is from the 
age of 20 to 48. In the first line or active army, 
3 yeais, in the reserve for that army, 11 years, 
in the territorial army, 7 years, in the terri- 
torial reserve, 7 years, total service 28 years, 
ending in the forty-eightli year 

In Switzerland the entile army, comprising as 
it does every able-bodied citizen, is a militia 
Switzerland is unique in that it has no per- 
manent or standing armv, depending solely on 
its national militin Service evteiids from the 
sevimteeiitJi to the forty-eighth year, actual 
service commencing at 20 Peiiods (1914) are 


mwrwB, to rub off). The liquid secreted by the 
mammary glands of all mammals and used 
primarily to nourish their young From the 
earliest time it has been esteemed an important 
and necessary article of food and many hidden 
virtues w’ere' ascribed to it by the ancients Its 
exact composition continued long unknown, and 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century 
fat, cast'in, and whey were the only constituents 
recognized in the early part of the eighteenth 
century Leeuwenhoeck discovered the micro- 
scopical characteristics of milk, and about the 
same time Boerliaave made a qualitative ex- 
amination The first quantitative analysis of 
milk lecoided was made in 1737 by Geoffrey, 
wdio determined W’ith considerable accuracy the 
casein, milk sugar, and mineral matter. 

The milk from different animals varies con- 
siderably in composition, as shown in the follow- 
ing table 


COMPOSITION OF MILK 


KIND 

Water 

Total 

bolids 


IN 

rOTAL BOLIDS 


Fat 

Casein 

Albunun 

Milk sugar 

Ash 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Woman 

87 4 

12 6 

38 

1 0 

1 3 

62 

03 

Cow 

87 2 

12 8 

37 

30 

05 

49 

07 

Buffalo 

81 4 

18 6 

75 

58 

03 

4 1 

09 

Goat 

85 7 

14 3 

48 

32 

1 1 

44 

08 

Ewe 

80 8 

19 2 

69 

50 

1 5 

49 

09 

Llama 

86 5 

13 5 

32 

30 

09 

56 

08 

Mare 

91 5 

85 

12 

12 

0 1 

57 

03 

Abb 

89 G 

10 4 

1 6 

07 

1 6 

60 

05 

C'lamel 

86 6 

13 4 

3 1 

46 

40 

56 

07 

Sow 

840 

16 0 

40 

72 

72 

31 

1 1 

Elephant 

67 9 

32 1 

19 6 

3 1 

3 1 

88 

06 

Porpoibe 

41 1 

58 9 

45 8 

11 2 

112 

13 

06 

Bog 

75 4 

246 

96 

6 1 

5 1 

31 

07 

Cat 

82 1 

17 9 

33 

3 1 

60 

49 

06 


as follows 12 yeais in the first line, called the 
Auszug or Elite 8 in the Laiidw’ehr, 8 in the 
Landbturin A soldier hab from 05 to 90 days’ 
tiainiiig the fiibt year, and subsequent annual 
trainings of 11 days each for seven yeais, when 
all below' the rank of sergeant aie excused from 
fui tiler attendance llie Landwehi are called 
out only once for 11 days It is thus seen that 
this IS a true militia — first trained and then 
leturned to civil pursuits, subject to call when 
needed — and that tlieie is no standing or per- 
manent army as in the other countries just re- 
feried to This militia service, however, is 
compulsory and universal See Conscription; 

l^ANDSTURM, LaNDWEIIR , NATIONAL GUARD; 

Volunteer, Military, and section Army un- 
der the different countries. 

MILIUM, miFi-um A skin disease known 
also as grutum It is characterized by the 
foiniation of small, round, nonmfiaminatory 
elevations situated immediatelv beneath the 
e])idermis and consisting of sebaceous matter 
'^I'hese bodies are distributed mainly on the eye- 
lids, forehead, and face, occur especially in 
elderly people, and may in time undergo cal- 
cification Colloid miliiim is a lare form of the 
disease m wdiich the bridge of the nose, forehead, 
and cheeks present minute shining lesions of a 
pale lemon color 

MILK (AS. meoiCj meoluc, Goth mtluks, 
OIIG mtiuk, Ger. Milch; connected with AS. 
melcan^ OIIG. melchan, Ger. melKen, Lat 
mulgere, Gk. dfieXyeiv, amelgetn, OChurch Slav. 
nUvati, Lith. milsti, to milk, Skt. viarj, Av 


The above are general averages of a greater 
or less number of analyses, depending upon the 
kind of milk animal, each kind of w'hich gives 
milk that vanes considerably wuth the in- 
dividual as w’ell as with the species There is, 
furthermore, some difficulty in arriMng at a 
general average for any kind of mammal, since 
normal milk is obtained wuth difficulty from 
animals unaccustomed to being milked 

Properties of Cows’ Milk. Since, in general 
propel ties and composition, cowls’ milk is typical 
of all milks, is of chief commercial interest, and 
has been studied much more in detail, it wdll be 
the main subject of this article. The milk se- 
creted immediately after parturition is termed 
colostrum (qv ), or heasttngs, and differs con- 
siderabl^' from normal milk in both physical 
and chemical characters Milk from which the 
fat has been removed by skimming or by the 
separator is called skim milk (qv), and the 
residue left after churning cream is known as 
buttermilk (qv) Whey (qv.) is the liquid 
remaining after the curd of the milk has been 
separated 

Cowls' milk IS an opaque, whitish liquid, some- 
times faintly yellow or bluish, with a slight 
alkaline 1 eaction and a sweetish taste when 
Jresh It IS heavier than water, its specific 
gravity i anging usually from 1 029 to 1 035, the 
average for mixed milk being about 1 032. By 
removing the fat (skimming the cream) the 
specific gravity is raisi'd and by adding water 
it is low^ered. This is the basis of a simple, but 
(when taken alone) unreliable, test of the qual- 
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ity of milk and of the practice of skimming 
Chemically, milk consists of an aqueous solution 
of milk sugar, casein, albumin, and ash, with 
the fat in suspension, forming an emulsion The 
water and the constituents dissohed in it con- 
stitute the milk seiuin, and the constituents 
(i.e., the dry matter) minus the water are des- 
ignated total solids. The proportion of total 
solids IS a geneial indication of the richness of 
the milk Among the solids the chief importance 
attaches to the fat First, it is the measure of 
tile value of milk for butter making, and to a 
very great extent foi cheese making also, 
second, it is the constituent winch moie than 
any other gives milk its appearance of richness; 
tiiird, it fluctuates moie widely than any other 
constituent Alilk fat is a familiar substance in 
tlie form of butter, which contains about 85 per 
cent of fat, some watci, salt, and casein The 
fat ill milk is in the form of minute globules 
held 111 suspension, and on standing it rises to 
tlie surface as cieam (qi ), ^\lllcll contains 
some of the othi‘r constituents m smaller pio- 
portion The globules may be readily seen by 
means of a microsco]>e Foi a long time fat 
globules weie believed to be sui rounded bv a 
memhiaiie or pioteid coating, vliich '\^us de- 
stroyed by eliurnmg the cream and thus allowed 
the fat to unite into a solid mass Tins view is 
still lield by some, hut the pievailiiig belief at 
present is that the globules are fiee and ov\e 
then spherical form to the surface tension The 
globules vaiy greatly 111 8i/(‘, being from to 
of an inch in diamctei A pint of average 
milk has been estimated to contain not fai fioiii 
a million globules The size of the globules 
vanes with the period of lactation, diminishing 
towards the close, and to some extent Mith the 
breed and the indnidual The globules in the 
Jersey and Guernsey milk aie lelatnely large, 
in Holstein milk very small 'Jlie laige globules 
rise more* lapidly, and milk containing them 
Cl earns more readily and eoinpletelv 
JVlilk fat is a pale yellow substance consisting 
of a mixture of the glycerides of eight or more 
fatty acids Of these olciii constitutes about 35 
per cent, palmitin 25 7, myiistin 20, lauiin 7 5, 
butyrin 3 85, caprin 3(5 per cent, and the re- 
mainder IS principally caprylin and stearin By 
the action of caustic alkali these glycciides aie 
broken up into their respective fatty acids and 
glycerin, and a certain 1 datively small propor- 
tion of these, including the butyric, caproic, and 
caprylic acids, are volatile The characteristic 
flavor and aroma of milk and butter aic due 
largely to butyrin, and this decomposes leadily, 
foiming butyric acid, whicli i.s evident in rancid 
or “frowv” butter The chief nitrogenous or 
albuminoid constituent of milk is casein, wdiicli 
is of prime impnitance in cheese making It is 
coagulated by rennet and by acids, and this is 
what gives sour milk its thick curdled appear- 
ance The acid developed in souiing precipitates 
the casein, which gradually separates from the 
soluble constituents, inelosing much of the fai 
Casein is held in solution in milk by the presence 
of lime salts, and lime water causes it when 
curdled to separate in a much more finely di- 
vided condition The albumin of milk is not 
curdled by acids or rennet, but is acted upon 
by heat Fibrin, similar to that of blood, globu- 
lin, nuclein, and several other nitrogenous bodies, 
have been found in milk in small quantities, but 
are of little importance The sugar in milk, 
chemically known as lactose, is not so sweet as 


cane sugar. It is in solution. The ash of milk 
consists of a mixture of a number of salts, but 
is composed principally of the phosphates of 
lime and potash, the chlorides of potash and 
soda, and small amounts of phosphate of iron 
and magnesia Some of the phosphate of lime 
appears to be associated with the casein, which 
also contains some sulphur Most of the salts 
are in solution Besides the constituents named, 
milk contains normally a coloring matter, a 
trace of citric acid, urea, and several other 
bodies The fat and the albumin of milk are the 
most variable constituents, tlie ash and the sugar 
the least so The casein bears a quite constant 
ratio to the fat, using and falling with it 

The natural yellow color of milk, as Eckles 
has found, is due to the pigments carotin and 
xanthophyll, constituents of green plants, which 
ail* taken up from the feed and secreted in the 
milk fat 

Variations in Milk. The richness of milk 
IS to a ceitain extent an individual character- 
istic, le, some individuals normally g^ve rich 
milk, while others, for no appaient reasoi giv(* 
milk containing laige percentages of waiter 
The iiehness of milk has been increased bv do- 
mestication, care, and breeding, and certain 
bleeds of cows, sheep, goats, etc, have been pro- 
duced which give a ehaiactenstically iich milk 
The quality also varies with the stage of lacta- 
tion Tlie milk given early in the lactation 
period 18 usually poorer than that secretinl later, 
and grow’s riehei tow’ards the close of the period 
until the animal “goes drv ” Young animals 
usually give pooler milk and less of it than 
after the third or fouith parturition, and the 
milk from the first part of any milking is poorer 
than the last jiart, or “strippings ” The kind 
of food has little effect on the com]>osition of 
milk, provided it is wholesome and the amount 
suthcicnt Food influences the proportion of the 
different fatty acids composing the fat, and so 
lias an effect on the hardness and other qual- 
ities of huttei But the rather jiicvalent no- 
tion that the milk fat can be fierraanently in- 
ci eased by feeding has been showm by miieli 
careful investigation to be a fallacv ‘ Little 
IS known of the physiological processes by which 
the constituents of the food arc transformed 
into milk constituents In some cases there ap- 
pears to bo a direct transmission of the con- 
stituents from the food to the milk, as is notice- 
able when COW'S eat garlic, onions, eti The 
experiments of rloidan at the New^ Yoik State 
Expeiinient Station ha\e shown tliat milk fat 
IS not derived solely from the fat of the food, 
for cows fed upon food from w'liich tlie fats w’ere 
practically completely extracted continued to se- 
crete milk of normal eomjiosition for long 
periods, and, judging fiom the maintenance of 
their w'eight, did not draw upon their body fat 
to supply tins ingredient lender the conditions 
of the expel iments the carbohydrates seemed to 
he utilized to some extent in the elahoiation of 
milk fat The more the process of milk secretion 
18 understood the more apparent it becomes that 
Tielmess and the volume of the yield are in- 
dividual characters, and if eow's have a tendency 
to give poor milk no amount of feeding wnll 
overcome it The remedv lie** in getting hcttei 
cows For general statements reirarding the 
composition of the milk of different breeds of 
cows, see Cattle 

As an illustration of the variation of the milk 
of ordinary cows of mixed breeding the data 
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obtained by Van Slyke in New York from the 
analysis of the mixed milk of 15,000 cows each 
month from May to October may be cited The 
total solids ranged from 11.17 to 13 91 and 
averaged 12 67 per cent, and the fat from 3 04 
to 4 06 and averaged 3 75 per cent The content 
of total solids and of fat \^as lowest during the 
summer montlis and increased in the fall In 
the analysis of over 3000 samples of milk at the 
Massachusetts Expeiiment Station the total 
solids varied from 10 02 to 19 55 and averaged 
13 57 per cent, and the fat from 1.5 to 10.70 and 
averaged 4 32 per cent The analysis of 800 
samples made at the experiment stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country varied in total solids 
from 9 3 to 19 7 per cent, avci aging 12 8 per 
cent, and in fat from 1.7 to 6 5, averaging 3.7 
per cent 

Milk Fermentations. Milk is subject to a 
great variety of f(‘rmentationa, for it is a favor- 
able medium for the growth of many kinds of 
bacteiia, yeasts, and other fungi which cause 
numerous changes in its constituents Thus, 
while one class of organisms curdles milk by the 
product J on of lactic acid, another class gives it 
an alkaline reaction, at the same time curdling 
it, others impart to it a deep blue, violet, yel- 
low, green, or red color, by the production of 
pigments 111 the milk, otheis give it a bitter or 
other unjileasant taste, another class produces 
alcohol from the milk sugar, and is taken 
advantage of in the pieparation of such bever- 
ages as kumiss and kefir ( qq v ) , and still others 
cause putrefaction The most common and 
familial change is the souiing of milk, due usu- 
ally to the action of lactic-acid bacteria Under 
cwdinaiy conditions normal milk nearly always 
undeigoes some sort of lactic fermentation on 
standing The pioduction of lactic acid soon 
curdles the milk and oliscures all other forms of 
ferimnitation, and the acid stops the giowth of 
other bacteria, so that no subsequent effects are 
usually seen The popular belief that the elec- 
tricity in the an during tliunderstoims sours 
milk ' apjieai s to be unfounded, but its rapid 
souring at such times is due to the climatic 
conditions prevailing, which hasten bacterial 
growth The same difiiculty in keeping milk is 
experienced during very hot w’eathei Curdling 
IS not alw a.\ s due to the formation of acid , milk 
apjiaiently sour may have no acid taste In 
such cases the cause is due to alkaline fermenta- 
tion, induced by another class of organisms 
The milk becomes coagulated into a soft slimy 
mass, which is usually bitter and has an alka- 
line or neutral reaction Ordinarily this form 
of fermentation is not very apparent, as the 
organisms causing it giow’ slowdy and the lactic- 
acid organisms get the stait of them The or- 
ganisms which produce butyric acid in milk 
attack and decompose the fata, giving a rancid 
odor 111 the ordinary handling of milk the 
latter are of little importance, but it is supposed 
that they haye an important effect upon the 
keeping properties of butler Several organisms 
have been described which impart a bitter taste 
to milk, due, in some cases at least, to the pro- 
duction of a bitter principle Milk which has 
been boiled is likely to develop a bitter taste, for 
the reason that the heating kills the lactic-acid 
germs, while the bacteria causing the bitter 
taste usually possess endosjiores which are not 
destroyed by heat and so have a clear field for 
action A slimy fermentation of milk is a some- 
what common occurrence, and occasionally pro- 


duces great trouble in dairies, since it destroys 
the milk for all ordinary uses. Such milk be- 
comes thick and ropy, will not cream, cannot be 
churned, and is unfit for drinking. It may be 
caused by a variety of organisms There are 
several forms of the trouble. One known as the 
“lange wei” (long or stringy whey) is made U8<j 
of in the manufacture of Edam cheese in Hol- 
land, to control the gassy fermentation of the 
curd. 

In addition to the fermentations and other 
changes in milk due to microorganisms, rennet, 
an unorganized ferment obtained from the stom- 
ach of the calf and from some plants, ferments 
milk, causing it to curdle This ferment is em- 
ployed in cheese making to produce the curd. 
Babcock and Russell have discovered an unor- 
ganized ferment termed “galactase” in milk, 
which they believe to be a normal and inherent 
constituent, and w'hich is active in the ripening 
of cheese, causing the characteristic changes in 
the green cheese which make it suitable for 
eating 

The chief sources of bacteria in milk are the 
cow herself, the milker, the dust of the stable, 
and the dairy utensils It has long been be- 
lieved that pure milk drawn from a healthy cow 
contains no bacteria and that all bacterial con- 
tamination of the milk comes from external 
sources How'ever, the large calibre of the milk 
duct makes it possilile for bacteria to enter it 
and grow’ to a considerable extent, so that it 
becomes a mattci of extreme difficulty to obtain 
milk from the cow, even with the greatest pre- 
cautions, w’hicli sliall not be contaminated The 
hairs of the cow’ are always covered w’lth dirt 
and dust, and the air of the stable is charged 
with dust fiom the fodder and bedding material, 
so that it IS impossilile to prevent some diit 
fiom falling into the milk pail Thus large num- 
beis of bacteria, especially in poorly ventilated 
stables, reach the milk Any dirt upon the 
hands or cloth ms* of the milker will have abun- 
dant chance to get into the milk pails and cans 
The milk ^essels themsehes are an important 
source of contamination, the corners and creases 
retaining bacteria wdiich have not been removed 
or killed by the washing The w’arm milk fur- 
nishes favorable conditions for the grow’th of 
these microorganisms which have gained access 
and wdiich for a time multiply rapidly 

Several species of bacteria classed as patho- 
genic organisms are capable of living or even in- 
creasing in milk, but since they do not ferment 
the milk or alter its appearance sufficiently to 
be detected by a physical examination, their 
presence is not readily determined Except in 
very lare instances the milk becomes contami- 
nated after it has been drawn and in practically 
all these cases the cause of contamination is 
some form of unci eanl mess, either of tlie stables, 
the w’ater, the utensils, nr the attendants It is 
gratifying to know’, liow’ever, that through the 
efforts of tlie United States Department of 
Agriculture, the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and tile dairymen themselves, the sanitary 
management of dairies is being constantly im- 
proved, and thiough the vigilance of State- 
appointed dairy inspectors unsanitary conditions 
are corrected as soon as discovered 

Milk Adulteration and Control. The milk 
supply of towns and cities has for many years 
been regulated by law^s and ordinances and* sub- 
jected to inspection The object of this was for- 
merly to prevent adulteration, but of recent 
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years the inspection has often extended to the 
herds and stables and all that relates to the 
milk trade It has come to be realized that such 
factois as the health of the cows, hygienic con- 
dition of the stables, and cleanliness in the 
handling of the milk are quite as essential to 
pure wholesome milk as freedom from adultera- 
tion Hence the veterinary inspection, which 
has been introduced in some cities, should be ex- 
tended Milk 18 most often tampered with by 
removing a part of the cream or by diluting it 
\Mth \iater or skim milk Coloring niattei is 
sometimes added to make it appear richer, but 
the addition of chalk, burnt sugar, or similar 
substances is now rare Preservatives, such as 
formaldehyde, borax, and salicylic acid, are fre- 
quently added to prevent milk souring. Opinions 
differ as to the injuriousness of tliese preseiva- 
tives, but their use is generally condemned on 
the ground that they are unnecessary in pure 
milk and that they are a cloak for insanitarv 
practices in the dairy The standards for milk 
adopted by different States vai y from 115 to 
13 per cent for total solids and from 2 5 to 3 5 
per cent for fat. Milk found below these stand- 
ards IS held to be adulteiatcd A standard of 
12 5 per cent of total solids and at least 3 per 
cent of fat seems fair 

Various means of testing milk as to its qual- 
ity have been suggested fiom time to tune Of 
these the lactometer is the simplest and has been 
extensively used by milk inspectors who have a 
large number of samples to examine daily to 
detect watering or skimming It is a form of 
hydrometer, and shows the specific gravity of 
milk upon a graduated scale But theie are so 
many factors that affect the specific grav’ity, 
and this may vary so much in pure milk, that 
the lactometer reading is onlv an indication and 
cannot be relied upon as final Tlie most re- 
liable and satisfactory of the simple milk tests 
IS the Babcock test, which has come into v^ery 
widespread use in the milk inspection of towns 
and cities and in determining the fat content of 
milk as a basis for paying for the product at 
creameries (See Creamery, Butfer MAKI^(l ) 
This test IS made in a special iKittlc having a 
narrow graduated neck A definite quantity of 
milk IS treated in the bottle with sulphuric acid 
to dissolve the curd and set the fat free. The 
bottle 18 then whirled rapidly in a centrifugal 
apparatus for a few minutes, to aid in separating 
the fat, hot water is added to firing the fat up 
into the neck, after which the bottle is whirled 
a second time and the column of fat read off on 
the graduated scale The reading gives the 
percentage of fat without calculation A large 
number of samples may be tested simultaneously, 
and the method has been shown to be very 
accurate after a little practice. It shows only 
the fat content, which is the common measure of 
richness , but from it and the lactometer reading 
the total solids and other constituents can be 
calculated A bacteriological examination is 
rarely made in connection with the ordinary 
milk inspection. 

Milk as Food. Milk is peculiarly adapted to 
be a food for man principally becau^ it contains 
the four classes of nutrients — protein, fat, car- 
bohydrates, and mineral matter — in moie nearly 
the proper proportions to serve a** a complete 
food than perhaps any other single food material 
(See Food ) A quart of milk contains about 
four ounces of nutritive material, or about the 
same as three-quarters of a pound of beef or as 
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SIX ounces of bread Although these quantities 
of milk, beef, and bread supply like amounts of 
total nutrients, their nutritive values are not 
the same In other words, they would not bo 
equally useful as food, owing to the relativ'^e 
proportion in which the nutrients aie present 
Protein, fat, and carbohydrates occur in milk in 
about equal proportions The chief nutiients in 
bread are carbohydrates and piotem, and in 
meat protein and fat. Either milk or bread 
eaten alone would make a better balanced food 
for man than meat In general, milk and cream 
together furnish to the diet of average American 
families about 20 per cent of the total food, 1 1 
per cent of the total protein and also of the total 
fat, and about 5 per cent of the total lai bo- 
hydrates Dairy products (milk, cheese, butter, 
and cream) furnish over 22 jiei cent of the total 
food, 12 per cent of the protein, 32 pei cent of 
the fat, and 5 pei cent of the carbohydrates 

As regards the digestibility of all its ingiedi- 
ents, milk is one of the most digestible of animal 
foods It has been found that on an a\eiage 
an adult digests about 97 per cent of tlie jiio- 
tein, 95 per cent of the fat, and 98 ])er cent of 
the carbohydrates of milk According to Amer- 
ican expel iments, a child one yeai old eating 
milk digests on an average onlv about 90 per 
cent of the protein, 9G per eeiit of the fat, and 
86 per cent of the carlKihydrates of cows' milk 
When milk is taken into the stomach it is 
speedily curdled by the action of the ))ej)sin and 
acid of the gastiie juice When eaten alone 01 
in large quantities the casein gathers in laige 
lumps, winch m some persons may be difficult to 
digest This is particularly the case with in- 
fants and with adults whose digestion is weak 
The casein of human milk is precipitated in 
iiioie flocculent form than that of c<>ws* milk, 
and is thus more easily digested and does not 
cause irritation Lime, which tend-, to prc*vent 
the curdling of the casein of cow’s’ milk in lunqis. 
IS frequently added as lime water to milk that 
is to be fed to infants or to adults of delicate 
dincation The results of experiments upon the 
effect of cooking milk are conflicting I he 11101 e 
common cx])erience seems to indicate that cook- 
ing or heating the milk renders it more difficult 
to digest Some jieisons, however, cannot take 
fresh milk with comfort, but can digest boiled 
milk. 

Milk is often said to be a perfect food It is 
so for the young of the species of animal pioduc- 
ing it, but there are three reasons why it cannot 
be consideied a perfect food for adults 1 The 
proportion of v\ater is so large that great quan- 
tities (from 4 to 5 quarts) would have to be 
consumed each day in order to obtain the 
necessaiy nutrients 2 TTie protein is present 
in rather large quantities as compared witli the 
fats and carbohydrates Thus, the milk neces- 
saiy to fuiniah the 0.28 pound of protein per 
day, estimated to be required by a man at 
moderately active work, would yield only 2700 
calories of energy, while milk in sufficient quan- 
tity to furnish the 3400 calories estimated as 
necessary would yield 0 34 pound of protein. 
3 It IS a well-recognized fact that the digestive 
functions require that food itself, besides the 
water taken with it, shall have a eertaiii liulk 
Cattle cannot generally be maintained in health 
upon a condensed ration such as gram; tliey 
seem to require a certain distention of the stom- 
ach, such as is brought about by the fibre 
( cellulose or woody matter ) of grass or hay In 
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like manner it seems desirable that man should 
have a certain amount of bulky material to 
produce distention or to promote peristaltic ac- 
tion of the intestines, or for other purposes not 
well understood Of course, the nutritive con- 
stituents of milk, considered separately, are 
highly concentrated foods While, therefore, 
milk alone cannot he considered as a perfect diet 
for adults, it is of special value as a food for 
invalids, because it is, as a rule, easily taken, 
easily digested, and does not geneially irritate 
the alimentary canal Furthermoie, a milk diet 
IS more readily under the control of tlie phy- 
sician both as regards quantity and quality than 
a mixed diet is If for any reason a child cannot 
be nourished on mother's milk, the most useful 
substitute IS modified cows’ milk Various in- 
fant foods and milk substitutes have been pro- 
posed and are sold under divers trade names 

As a food for adults cows’ milk is unusually 
well adapted for u^e in connection with other 
foods, either in its uncooked foini 111 tea and 
coffee, as a beverage, as bread and milk, etc , or 
incorporated and cooked with other materials 
In many culinary products it can be used instead 
of water Analysis of biead, lolls, et( , made 
with milk would sho^\ about one-tenth more 
protein and one-twentietli more fuel value tliaii 
bread made ^Mth water Milk is very generally 
used in many kinds of cake and jiastiy and in 
custards Wheie desirable from economical lea- 
sons, or as a means of increasing the propoi- 
tional amount of protein in a diet, skim milk 
can be advantaareously substituted for whole 
milk At the price ordinanh paid in oui huge 
cities milk is a food of reasonable cbeapness, 
and at the puces pi evading in small cities and 
country towns it is an economical food Con- 
densed milk IS a more nutiitious food, pound for 
pound, than flesh milk, since it has been con- 
centrated by evaporation It is, liow’evei, usuallv 
diluted before it is used, and then approximates 
fresh milk more or less closely in conipo'»ition 
and food value If the condensed milk contains 
added sugar its caibohydrate content is, of 
course, higher than that of unsweetened con- 
densed milk, and when diluted, piopoi tionally 
higher than that of fresh milk Cream, which 
contains the gi eater part of the fat of the milk, 
as well as some protein and carbohvdr«ites, is 
chiefly valuable in the diet as a source of energy 
Curds obtained 111 the niaiiufactuie of cheese aie 
eaten to a limited extent They consist quite 
largely of the casein of milk, and hence supply 
the body w’lth building material as W'ell as 
energy Butter and cheese (qv ), the piincipal 
milk products used as food, are of great im- 
portance as articles of diet 

There aie at least four distinct fermented bev- 
erages piepaied from milk — kefii (qv ), kumiss 
(qv), matzoon (q \ ), and lebeii They aie 
properly classed as food l)e\eiages and are often 
recommended for the sick and for convalescents 
A number of special foods aie made from the 
dry casein of milk and are used to a considei- 
able extent by physicians to supply protein in a 
readily digestible form The albuminoids of 
milk are used in the manufacture of egg sub- 
stitutes Milk sugar prepared from w^hey is an 
important article of diet for invalids and is used 
in medicine and 111 other ways. See Milk 
Production 

Condensed Milk is the fresh milic of cows 
from which a considerable part of the w'ater has 
been removed by evaporation to a semifluid 


condition, and to which su^r is usually, al- 
though not always, added to aid in preserving it. 
Both the sweetened and the unsweetened prod- 
ucts are put up in hermetically sealed tin cans, 
or in bulk for the use of bakers, confectioners, 
and ice-cream manufacturers Originally the 
unsweetened milk was sold under the name of 
evaporated cream, but this is forbidden under 
the pure-food laws 

The process of making condensed milk was 
invented by an American, Gail Borden, and 
patented in 185G. In this process the milk w^as 
concentrated by heating in a partial vacuum 
under a low degree of heat, and this principle 
IS still employed in making the great bulk of 
condensed milk in the United States and Europe, 
in spite of numerous other processes The prod- 
uct IS made at factories, wrhich require to be 
eqmpped with expensive machinery and need a 
large milk supply, preferably 15,000 pounds a 
day 

In 1909 the United States Census reported the 
))ioduction of condensed milk at nearly half a 
billion pounds a year, valued at $33,563,129 In 
1914 the total number of condenseries in the 
l^nit<*d States was estimated at nearly 250 The 
industry has niad<‘ rapid pi ogress in Canada, 
Austiia, Xew Zealand, Switzerland, Germany, 
Gieat Britain Holland. Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
Japan and India 3 he standard for condensed 
milk is about 28 iiei cent of total solids 

Milk Powder, Desiccated Milk, or De- 
hydrated Milk IS made by evaporating milk, 
whole 01 skimmed to drvness The difference 
between the product and condensed milk is 
mainly in degiee of concentration The in- 
tlustiv has de\ eloped lapidh in rt*cent years 
The bulk of the powdei is made from skimmed 
milk, as tliat from whole milk becomes rancid 
icipidh Tlieie .ire several processes In one of 
the most successful the milk is condensed in a 
lacuum pan to about one-thud its volume and 
then spiayed into a curieiit of hot air in an 
eiapoiating cliarnber, wdiere it rapidly parts 
with its vapor, the nplk solids falling to the 
bottom as a flnel\ divided powder The powder 
contains 5 to 8 jiei cent of w'ater and from 10 to 
o\ei 20 pel cent of fat. accoidiiig to the process 
and the kind of milk used The skim-milk prod- 
uct has about 37 per cent of ])roteids and 46 per 
c*ent of milk sugar This ])roduct will keep 
iiidefinitelv if not allowed to become moist 
Vast quantities of milk pow’der are used in mak- 
ing milk chocolate and by bakers and confection- 
i*rs The jiroteids must be in soluble foim to 
make the powder a satisfactory substitute for 
milk when dissolved in wxiter This is secured 
bv keeping down the tempeiature of evaporation 
to ])revent change 111 these bodies 

Bibliography. The litt'rature of milk is ex- 
tensive In addition to the publications of the 
Ihiited States Dei)artment of Agriculture and 
the bulletins of the various experiment stations, 
the following w’orks may be mentioned C M 
.\ikmaii, Mtlh * Its Xature and Composition A 
Ilandhool on the Chemistry and Bacterioloqy of 
J/i/A. liutteiy and Cheese (New’^ York, 1895) ; 
W Fleischmann, The Book of the Dairy: A 
Manual of the t^cience and Practice of Dairy 
B"orA, translated by Aikman and Wright (Lon- 
don, 1896) ; Hogan, How to Feed Children 
(Philadelphia, 1896) . Holt, Diseases of Infancy 
(New York, 1899) ; Monrad. Pcbsteitrizafton wmL 
1/t/fc Preservation (Wmnetka, 111, 1901); De 
Rothschild, Bihhographta Lactana (Paria^ 
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1901), containing 8375 titles; H. D. Chapin, 
Theory and Practice of Infant Feeding (New 
York, 1902) ; H W Conn, Bacteria in Milk and 
its Products (Philadelphia, 1903) ; R. Lez#, Les 
industries du lait (Pans, 1904); E. F. Wil- 
loughby, Milk. Its Production and Uses (Phila- 
delphia, 1905) ; L. L van Slyke, Modem Methods 
of Testing Milk and its Products (New York, 
1006) , T1 Snyder, Dairy Chemistry (ib, 1906) ; 
Russell and Hastings, Outlines of Dairy Bac- 
teriology (9th ed , Madison, Wis , 1910) ; W G. 
Savage, Mill and the Public Health (London, 
1912) , Farrington and Wall, Testing Milk and 
its Products (Madison, Wis , 1912); H H 
Wing, Milk and its Products (rev. ed , New 
York, 1913), containing a bibliography; Levi 
Wells, “Condensed and Desiccated Milk,” in 
United Fltates Department of Agriculture, Year- 
hooh, 1912 (Washington, 1913) , O F Hunziker, 
Condensed Milk anS Milk Powder (Lafayette, 
1 11(1 , 1914) , R T Mohan, “Manufacture of Con- 
densed Milk, Milk Powders, Casein, etc ,” in 
Society of Chemical Industry, Journal, vol. 
xxxiv (London, 1915) 

MILK, Condensed See Milk. 

MILK, Fermented Beverages See Kefir, 
Kumiss, Matzoon 

MILK CURE. The treatment of disease in 
the adult by the use of milk as a diet In the 
milk cure all other food .ind drink are suspended 
for a tune Acting upon the information that 
milk lequires about three houis for complete 
digestion, four ounces of milk are taken by the 
patient every three hours, beginning on rising 
in the morning. In a few days one or two tum- 
blerfuls aie taken at a time in place of the 
smaller quantity Usually a patient takes two 
quaits a day, m some cases the total amount 
reaches five quarts It is generally administered 
warm. In cases of stomachic or intestinal dis- 
orders the milk is allowed to stand for 24 hours 
and IS then skimmed before being administered. 
Lime water, in the proportion of one-fouith of 
the bulk, overcomes the patient’s repugnance to 
the diet and renders it nioic easy of digestion. 
Or the milli may lie llavoied with coffee, cocoa, 
salt, or caramel After two or three weeks of 
strict milk diet it is advised that a little stale 
bread be added three tim&s a day A week later 
about two tablespoonfuls of rice or a little ai row- 
root 18 added. At the fifth week a chop is given 
once a day, and a few days later two chops a 
day aie allowed. At the end of the sixth week 
full meals of ^arlou8 foods are resumed, milk 
continuing to be a principal part of the diet. 
Coffee, or aloes, or laxative mineral water is 
employed to overcome the constipation attendant 
upon a milk diet m adults 

The milk cure is successful in some cases of 
dyspepsia, gastric ulcer, chronic intestinal in- 
digestion, enteralgia, chronic diarrhoea, and 
dysentery In the treatment of ascites of hepatic 
origin it has been used since the days of Hip- 
pocrates, who refers to it. It has also proved 
efficacious in kidney and cardiac diseases and m 
rheumatic and gouty affections 

MILK FEVER, in Women. A slight, tran- 
sient rise in temperature, preceded by chilly sen- 
sations, attending the establishment of the milk 
secretion in parturient women Antisepsis and 
rational feeding have largely done away with 
milk fever, some modern authorities even doubt- 
ing its existence. The older writers describe a 
condition in which the breasts become swollen, 
reddened, and tender, with a diminution in the 


lacteal discharge. It is seen occasionally in 
well-marked form in debilitated women, in whom 
a distinct chill, followed by a sharp rise in tem- 
perature and sweating, occurs. The condition 
requires no treatment, as a rule, except purga- 
tion. 

MILK FEVER, Parturient Apoplexy, or 
Parturient Paresis An afebrile disease of 
cows, especially good milkers of improved breeds 
in good condition, which occurs only at or near 
the time of calving. Parturition and plethora 
are preeminently the causes of the disease Pre- 
disposing causes include confinement in the stall, 
high temperature, electrical disturbances, consti- 
pation, and mature age. The latest work indi- 
cates that the mam cause of the disease is the 
production of poisonous metabolic products by 
secreting cells of the follicles of the udder, 
which act on the brain and central nervous 
system. The disease rarely follows the first 
and second calvings One attack seems to pre- 
dispose towards another It appears in two 
forms — congestive and torpid In the congestive 
form the cow suddenly becomes dull, allows the 
liead to droop, staggers in attempting to Avalk, 
falls, and lies either on the breastbone, with 
the head turned around to the side and resting 
on the muzzle, or stretched out on the side. 
The pupil of the eye is dilated and the head and 
horns are hot, the bowels and bladder soon 
become torpid or completely paralvzc^d and fail 
to operate unless recovery takes place In the 
torpid form there is no marked fever and no 
congestion of the head The animal slowlv 
becomes drowsy and weakened, falls donn, and, 
unless relieved, finally succumbs Insensibility 
18 a pronounced symptom in the later stages of 
both forms 

Preventive measures include a spare diet for 
a week before calving and at least four days 
after, a free access to salt and water, a dose 
of Epsom salt (one to two pounds) 12 to 24 
hours before calving is due, and the postponing 
of the drawing of any milk from the udder for 
12 to 24 hours after calving. 

The treatment of milk fever has been com- 
pletelv revolutionized by the investigations of 
Schmidt of Denmark, which have resulted in 
the universal adoption of the method of in- 
fiating the udder with oxygen or filteied air 
Under this treatment the mortalitv in milk 
fever in the cow has dropped from 60 to 75 per 
cent to less than 5 per cent in those cases which 
are promptly attended and in which no medicine 
has been administered by mouth Drenching 
of cows suffering from this disease sliould be 
rigidly abstained from, since the mortality 
which follows is exceedingly high, due to por- 
tions of the drench passing down the trachea 
into the lungs. As a prophylactic measure, in 
ease there appears to be any danger of an 
attack of milk fever, it is now uniformly advised 
that the udder be inflated at once 

MILKFISH. A large, silvery, herring-like 
fish of the genus Chanos and family Hiodontids?, 
which inhabits the warmer parts of the Pacific. 
One well-known species {Chanos chanos), from 
2 to 5 feet long, is a food fish of some im- 
portance in the south Pacific, Japan, Hawaii, 
and the Gulf of California Foreign names for 
it are chani, awa, auged, sabalo, etc. 

MILKING MACHINE. An apparatus de- 
signed to do away with hand labor in milking 
cows. Milking tubes, inserted into the milk 
ducts within the teats, have been tried, but 
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found unsatisfactory. Several forms of milk- 
ing machines have been devised which milk a 
number of cows at the same time. The most 
successful of these operate on the principle of a 
vacuum maintained by a hand or power air 
pump and so arranged as to give a pulsating 
action. Pipes connected with the apparatus 
pass to the stalls and terminate in closed cans 
fitted with hose and cups, which fit over the 
cows* teats so as to make an air-tight joint A 
pulsating action resembling hand milking or 
the sucking of the calf is imparted by the 
vacuum apparatus, alternating in pressure from 
five to fifteen pounds at quite rapid intervals. 
In recent years the milking machine has been 
developed to a quite high state of perfection. 
Several forms are rapid and effective, but are 
expensive to install and maintain, and must be 
thoroughly cleaned or they will soon become 
foul and contaminate the milk As yet milking 
machines have come into only limited use either 
in America or Europe. 

MILK LEG. See Phlegmasia Alba Dolens. 

MILKOWSKI, mil-kof'sk6, Zygmunt (1824- 
1915) A Polisli novelist, who WTote under the 
pseudonym Theodor Thomas Jez. He was born 
at Saiac(‘a in Podolia, and was educated at the 
Odessa Lyceum and at the LTniversity of Kiev, 
where he made a special study of physics and 
mathematics He took an active part in the 
Hungarian uprising of 1848 and then traveled 
111 the East After identifying himself with 
file Polish insurrection of 1863 he was obliged 
to live abroad He lived in Zurich and was cura- 
tor of the Polish musems at Rapperswil Besides 
inmaiices founded ujioii Slavic history he wrote 
stones of contemporary life in which the man- 
ners and customs of the south Slavonians and 
Hungarians are faithfully portrayed. Among 
tlie best of these are IJandzia Zahornwka 
(1800), Szcundor Koioacz (1861); Htstorya o 
ptaprannuku % prapradziatku (1864), Uskokt 
(1870) Among his later works are Ofiary 
(1874), Hercog Slomanskt (1876), Narzeczona 
JUnamhaszy (1882) , Rycerz chrzcscianskt 
( 1 890 ) Less successful than these were his 
Polish histoiical novels, such as Dcrslarb z 
Riltiruin (1872), Za Krola Olhrachta (1876), 
Z vtezkicli dm (1881) 

MILK POWDEB. See Milk 

MILK PBODUCTION. In a well-conducted 
dairy farm the following conditions should be 
enforced- the stable or cow’ house should be 
roomy, clean, dry, light, and well ventilated, 
for only under such conditions can cows be 
kept in the best of health. The animals them- 
selves should be clean and healthy and should 
be well fed and contented There should be an 
abundance of pure water, to which the cows 
should have access at least twice a day. The 
food should be of good quality and the gram 
and coarse fodder should be free from dirt and 
decay and not in a musty condition All uten- 
sils which come in contact with milk should be 
thoroughly washed and sterilized or scalded 
after using After the milk has been drawn 
from the cow it should be taken to a milk room 
which IS free from all stable and other odors, 
poured through a fine strainer, and run over a 
cooling aerator (q.v.), to free it of animal and 
stable odors and cool it quickly The milk is 
next transferred to the shipping can and set in 
cold water, or bottled and stored in a cold place 
until needed During transportation from the 
farm to the town or city the milk should be kept 


as cool as possible. Befrigerator cars are pro- 
vided by some railroads for that purpose. 
Much of the milk that is brought to large cities 
by rail is from 24 to 36 hours old before it 
reaches the consumer This makes it necessary 
to exercise every precaution in its handling, in 
order to prevent spoiling, and cooling imme- 
diately after milking is an important factor in 
this connection. 

Not only has the demand for clean, pure milk 
increased greatly, but it has led to the enact- 
ment of more rigid restrictions and closer super- 
vision of dairies and to the production at some 
dairies of so-called sanitary milk Such milk 
is produced under the most sanitary and hy- 
gienic conditions as regards the food and care 
of the animals, the stables, the milking, and the 
care and handling of the milk The herds in 
these dairies are inspected often to determine 
their freedom from disease, and not infrequently 
the milk is “certified” or guaranteed to contain 
a certain fixed percentage of fat, as 5 per cent, 
this being maintained the year round by the 
addition of cream when necessary. Such sani- 
tary or certified milk is usually sold at an ad- 
vanced price, as the cost of its production is 
greater than that of ordinary market milk. The 
so-called modified milk is a prepared product 
used principally for infant feeding, and usually 
made according to a physician’s prescription 
Some physicians prescribe a milk with a definite 
composition, usually resembling mother’s milk 
as closely as possible, but varying according to 
the apparent needs of the individual Such 
pr€*8Cription milk is generally prepared from 
cows’ milk by reducing the amount of fat, and 
more particularly that of proteids, and increas- 
ing the proportion of sugar Lime water is 
frequently added to reduce the acidity, and at 
times preparations made from cereals are added 

For the preservation of milk pasteurization is 
now extensively practiced Pasteurization con- 
sists in heating the milk in closed yessels at 
from fiO® to 65® C. (140® to 150® F ) for about 
lialf an hour and then cooling it as quickly as 
possible by cold water or ice By this means 
most of the organisms contained in it are killed, 
and the milk will keep much longer than when 
it has not been so treated Continuous pasteur- 
izers are used in many creameries and large 
dairies, and there are a variety of small pas- 
teurizers for family use Where there is any 
doubt as to the purity of the milk it is much 
safer to pasteurize that used for children at 
home To a certain extent, however, pasteuriza- 
tion may be used to covit up the effects of 
careless methods, and many people prefer the 
sanitary milk In sterili/ing milk the liquid is 
lieated to boiling, but this changes the charac- 
ter of the milk, making it less suitable for 
drinking and giving it a cooked taste Pas- 
teurization is sufficient for household purposes. 

Statistics. According to the returns of the 
census of 1910, over 20,000,000 cows are kept in 
the United States for the production of milk 
These produce annually nearly 6,000,000 000 gal- 
lons of milk The total value of the milk con- 
sumed as such was estimated at $2,’)2,436,757, 
and of the cieam, $37,655,047. The total value 
of the milk, cream, and butter fat sold and tlie 
butter and cheese made in the United States m 
1909 was $596,413,463. 

See also Butteb; Buttermilk; Cheese; 
Cbeameby: Dairying; Whey 

MILK SNAKE, or Hoitse Snake A com- 
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mon widely spread North American colubrine 
snake, classified as an Eastern variety {trmn- 
gulus) of the Southern king snake {Osceola^ or 
Ophibolus, dohatus) It sometimes reaches a 
length of 4 feet, and its general color above is 
yellowish gray, with a dorsal series of large 
blotches, normally 55 in number, and separated 
by nariow intervals, which are dull chocolate 
bordcied with blaek Then* is also a double 
row of rounded spots along the sides and a dark 
band from the eye back to the corner of the 
mouth The abdomen is yellowish wliite, with 
square black blotches alternating with those 
above them Tins bubs])ec*ies is abundant in the 
Middle States and southeiii Ontario, changing 
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southward and west of the Alississippi into other 
forms of this far-extended and highly variable 
species (See Kixg SiNAKE ) Eiervwdiere it is 
an entiiely harmless denizen of fields and gar- 
dens, and often comes into barns and outhouses 
in search of the mice upon which it principally 
feeds, theiebv desei\ing the piotection of farm- 
ers It IS swift and agile Its name milk 
snake comes from the frequency w’ltli which it 
IS seen in dames or places wdiere milk is kept. 
It IS believed to dunk the milk, and there seems 
to be good evidence that it does so Anotlic»r 
pojiular belief is that this snake sometimes 
sucks the milk fioin the teats of cows, and this 
belief s<‘em8 to be founded upon fact, although 
the occurrence is much less common than some 
persons believe See Plate of Snakes, Ameri- 
can IIarmiess 

MILK SXTGAB. See Si gabs 

MILK TEST. See Milk, Daikying 

MILKWEED. See Ascl?pias 

MILKWEED BTITTEBFLY. A cosmopol- 
itan butterllv {Anosta plrxippus) w'huli is 
found in nearly all parts of the w^orld wlic^re 
milkweeds {AscJcpws) grow^ It is also known 
as monarch buttcrfiy Jt is a large reddish 
species, w’lth its wing vcnns blackened, and its 
larva is striking in color, being giavisli w'hite 
and yellowish, trans\eraely bandecl with black, 
giving it a zebra-like appearance The chrysalis 
IS delicate })ale green with bright golden spots, 
and hangs from the leaves or stems of the food 
plant The milkweed butterfly is a famous 
species for several reasons It is one of the 
strongest flyers known among the Lepidoptera, 
specimens have been taken on V(*saels manv hun- 
dreds of miles from the land, and there is in 
the United States an annual migration north- 
ward in the spring from the States bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico ( See Migration of 
Animals ) These flights, aided by the south 
winds, may reach up into Canada, the butter- 
flies occasionally alighting and laying their eggs 
upon the milkw^eeds In the autumn there is a 
return migration south, and the butterflies 
hibernate only in the Southern States, hidden 
away beneath the bark of trees and in other 
protected places 

Ordinarily the butterflies frequent open 
ground, but when they congregate, as at night 
and in cloudy weather, they are found resting 
on the stems of herbaceous plants, usually in 
the open spaces of forests, and in enormous num- 
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bers They will alight upon the lee side of a tree, 
and particularly on the lower branches, in such 
vast numbers as almost to hide the foliage and 
to give their color to the trees If disturbed, 
the\ rise like a flock of birds, but immediately 
settle again Sometimes a tree will be so fes- 
tooned with butterflies that it ajipeais, at a 
sliort distance, to be covered with d(*ad lea^es 
This butterfly is one of the especially pro- 
tt‘cted species, and is provided with scent scales, 
“androconia,” wdiich are supposed to make the 
insect distasteful to its natuial enemies It is 
the commonest and most widespread representa- 
tive of the large group of butterflies winch aie 
thus protected, and is mimn.ked in coloration by 
other nonprotected species, e.g , in the United 
States by Basilarchta disippus, 01 aKhippus 
Consult S II Scudder, The Life of the Buttetfiif 
(New York, 1893) See Bui’TERFLIES a.\d 
^ loTus, Miaiicry, Viceroy 

MILKWOBT. A plant common in tlie north 
tempeiate zone See J’oivgaia 
MILKY WAY. Sec Gataxy 
MILL (AS. mifln, fiom Lat. molvna, 

mill, from mala, millstoin*, fiom moleic, to 
grind, connected witJi Kng rncal, mold) A 
name originally given to macliiner\ foi gi Hiding 
grain for food or to the factoiv wheie tins was 
done The term is now applied in a geiieial w'av 
to many other kinds of maimfac toi les besides 
those w’liere raw mateiial is transformed h\ a 
grinding procf'ss, as a saw null, ]>laning null, or 
cotton null It is also ajiplied in a sjiecial scum* 
to a steel rotating cutter foi bha])ing law' nia- 
teiial or metal stock See Eloir, Rolling 
Mill, Grinding, Gri suing, and Puiaekizing 
MACiriNERY 

MILL, Hfgh Robert (ISGl- ) A Scot- 
tish geographer, born at Thurso (Caithness) 
and educated at Edmburgli University, wdiere 
he reeened tlie degree of 1) Sc in 1880 He 
served as chemist and ])hvhiciat to the Scottish 
Marine Station (1884-87), was a univeisiti -ex- 
tension lecturer (1887-1900), and after 1900 
edited British Uninfalf and Si/7Hons\ 
nloffiral Magazine In 1901 he was ])resident of 
Seetion E of the British Asstieiation and in 
1907-08 president of the RoAal Meteorological 
Societv He became eluiiiinan of tin* trustees 
and diieetor of the Briti*^h Rainfall Organiza- 
tion Ills writings include Bcahn of yaturc 
(1802; new ed , 1913), The Ch/dc i<ca Area, 
the English Lakes (1895) , Hints on the Choice 
of (icographical Books (1897). \cu Lands 
(1900), The Siege of the South Pole (1905), 
l>(>sides many articles He became bt*st known 
perhaps as the editor of The International 
deography (new ed , 1911) 

MILL, James (1773-1830). A British econo- 
mist and philosopher. He w’as the son of a shoe- 
maker, and wa«i horn near Montrose, Scotland, 
April 6, 1773. Ho studied at the Uiiiveisity of 
Edinburgh, where he distingiiished himself 111 
Greek and in moral and metaphysical philosophy 
He was licensed to preach in 1798, but instead 
of following this career he w'ent to London in 
1802 as tutor to Sir John StuarCs children 
and there settled as a literary man He became 
editor of the Literal »/ Journal and of the St 
Jameses Chronicle and wiote for various periodi- 
cals Not long after he was established 111 
London he made the acquaintance of Jereinv 
Bentham, who influenced him greatly in liis 
views In 1806 he commenced his JJisiorg of 
British India, which he carried on along with 
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other literary work and published in the win- 
ter of 1817-18. This important work, though 
containing an attack upon the administration 
of the East India Company, secured for him in 
1819 the post of assistant examiner of Indian 
coriespondence Before his death ht» was ap- 
pointed head of the examinei's ollice, where lie 
had the control of all the departments of Indian 
administration — apolitical, judicial, and financial 
— managed by the secret committee of the court 
of directors He contributed many important 
articles to the Encyclopcedia Butannica (1814) 
Some of these essays were jiriiited in a separate 
toim and became widely known In 1821-22 he 
published his Elements of Political Economy^ a 
work prepared primarily with a view to the 
education of his eldest son, John Stuart Mill. 
In 1829 his magnum opus, the Analysis of the 
IJ union Mind, appeared The work is almost 
tlie Bible of associationism and deserves to be 
classed among the great English philosophical 
pi eductions lie attempted to simplifv asso- 

ciationism by recognizing only one piinciple at 
work — that which was later called association 
bv contiguity (See Association of Ideas.) 
'Phis piinci])ie can so fuse various ideas and 
feelings that a result niav be produced entiiely 
diflerent from the original element This has 
been called mental chemistry In his Fragment 
on Mathintosh (1835) Mill made great use of 
mental chemistry in support of the doctrine 
that morality is based on utility. (See Unu- 
TAiiiANiSM ) ' In this way he furnished a psy- 
chological basis for Bentliam's ethical and legis- 
latiAe loforms lie took great interest in politi- 
cal questions and was a powerful advocate of an 
extended suilrage Much of his influence was 
due to his strong personality and great con- 
versational ])oweis In later life he entirely 
broke away from his eaily religious views and 
brought up his son John Stuart in utter leli- 
gious indiflerence He took a leading part in 
tlie founding of University College, London. He 
died at Kensington, June 23, 1830 Consult 
.1 S Mill, Autobiography (London, 1873, new 
ed , lb, 1908), Alexander Bain, James Mill. A 
Biographif (ih, 1882), Sii Leslie Stephen, The 
English Vtihtarians, vol ii (New York, 1900) 
MILL, John (1645-1707). A scholar of the 
Church ot England He was born at Shap, 
Westmoreland, studied at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and was elected a fellow in 1070 He en- 
tered the ministry and became distinguished as 
a preacher, he became rector in 1081 of the col- 
lege living of Bletchington, Oxfoidshire, and 
chaplain to Charles II In 1685 he was prin- 
cipal of St Edmund Hall and in 1704 became 
jirebendary of Canterbury The work for which 
he is most distinguished is his new edition of 
the Greek Testament, on which he spent 30 
years and which appeared only 14 days before 
his deatli It was undertaken at the advice and 
expense of Dr Fell, Bishop of Oxford, but after 
the Bishop’s death (1686) Mill continued it at 
his own expense and repaid to the executors 
what he had received The text which Mill 
adopted is that of Robert Stephens of 1550, 
and his work contains 30,000 various readings 
collected from manuscripts, commentaries, writ- 
ings of the fathers, etc. Dr. Daniel Whitby at- 
tacked the work in his Examen Variantium Lec- 
tionum Johannts Milln (London, 1709) *, but 
Dr Richard Bentley approved the labors of 
Mill, and Michaelis, Marsh, and other critical 
scholars acknowledged the value of the edition 


MILL, John Stuabt (1800-73). An English 
philosopher, the son of James Mill. He was 
born in London, May 20, 1806, and was educated 
at home by his father, who gave his precocious 
son an extraordinary amount of learning at a 
very early age He is said to have begun Greek 
at three, lie was never allowed to indulge in 
the plays of childhood In 1820 he went to 
France, where lie lived for upward of a year, 
making himself master of the French language 
and occasionally attending public lectures on 
science, but also, now that he was away from 
his father, getting some physical exercise in 
fencing and like sports. This stay in France 
gave him an intense appreciation for the pleas- 
ures of travel, and to the end of his days he 
was an ardent lover of mountain scenery. But 
tlie world of men had also its interest for him 
while he was abroad, for then he laid the foun- 
dation of his great familiarity with and interest 
in the politics as well as the literature of the 
French nation On his return he read law, his- 
tory, and philosophy, and in 1823 entered the 
India House as a clerk in the examiner’s office, 
wheie his father was assistant examiner For 
33 years he was in the service of this company, 
giadually rising till at last he was head of his 
department, as his father had been before him 
When the government of India was transferred 
to the crown in 1858, he declined a seat on the 
New Indian Council and retired from office in 
October of the same year, on a compensating 
allowance At the general election of 1865 Mill 
was returned to Parliament for Westminster, 
and till he lost his seat at the election of 1868 
he acted with the advanced Radicals and urged 
the extension of suffrage to women In 1851 
he married Mrs John Taylor, who had been an 
intimate friend long before her first husband’s 
death He ascribed to her influence many of 
his most cherished ideals, she died in 1859, but 
Mill's devotion to her memory was his religion 
till his death, which took place May 8, 1873, at 
Avignon, where he had spent the greater part 
of the last years of his life. 

Mill became an author at a very early age 
and may be looked upon as one of the fore- 
most thinkers of his time His first publica- 
tions consisted of articles in the Westminster 
Feview He took an active part in the political 
discussions that followed the revolution of 1830 
in France and the reform-bill movement in Eng- 
land, and from 1835 to 1840 was editor and, 
along with Sir W Molesworth, proprietor, of the 
London and Westminster Review, where many 
articles of his own appeared His chief works 
are .1 System of Logic, Ratiocinative and In- 
ductive (1843, 9th ed , 1875); Principles of 
Political Economy (1848, ed by Ashley, 1909) ; 
On Liberty (1859), Discussions and Disserta- 
tions (4 vols., 1859-74) ; Utilitarianism (1863) ; 
Comte and Positivism and the Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy (1865); 
Inaugural Address at the University of St 
Andrews (1867) ; England and Ireland (1868) , 
The Subjection of Women (1869) , Chapters 
and Speeches on the Irish Land Question (1870) 
He also edited with copious notes his father’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of a Human Mind 
(London, 1869). After his death appeared his 
Autobiography (1873) and Three Essays on 
Religion (1874). A collected edition of his 
works appeared in 1905-10 Two volumes of his 
Letters also appeared in 1910 In philosophy 
he was an empiricist, sensationalist, and asso- 
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ciationalist In ethics he was a utilitarian, but 
departed from the utilitarianism of Bentham 
by reco^izing differences in quality as well as 
in quantity of pleasures “It is quite com- 
patible,” lie says, “with the principle of utility 
to recognize the fact that some kinds of pleasure 
are more desirable and more valuable than 
others. It is better to be a human being dis- 
satisfied than a pig satisfied; better te be 
(Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied ” 
ICxperieiice determines the rank of pleasures 111 
the scale of quality, on this point he, perhaps 
unconsciously, follows Plato, assuming, con- 
trary to fact, that experience gives the same 
valuation 111 all cases In political theory Mill 
was a iiiodihed individualist, believing that 
every man should be allowed all liberty com- 
patible with the liberty of Ins fellows The 
ti^ndencv of modern thought has been so far 
away fiom individualistic standards that Mill’s 
renown has been somcv^hat obscured, but his 
influence on his own generation would be difh- 
cult to overestimate In metaphysics he fol- 
lowed the Tliiraean tradition the mind is “a 
series of feelings which is aware of itself as 
past and futuie,” and matter is “the ])erinanent 
possibility of sensations ” His greatest work, 
liow'ever, was in logic, to winch he added a fruit- 
ful treatment of the subject of induction (qv ) 
His work in this science was considerably im- 
paired by his sensationalistic empiricism, but 
wlien everything is taken into account, it must 
stand alongside that of Aristotle and of Hegel. 
His book was for many years the standard au- 
thority among those who shared his general 
stand])oint in questions of philosophy, though it 
was keenly ciiticized from the opposite camp 
by Wheweil and W G Ward 

Bibliography. Fox Bourne, Life of J 8, 
3Jill (London, 1873) , J E. Cairnes, J 8. Mill 
(lb, 1873), W L Courtnev, Metaphysics of 
J 8 Mill (lb, 1879), T H' Green, The Logic 
of J 8 Mill, in Greens Vrorfcs, vol 11 (ib., 
1889) , Theodor Gomperz, J. 8 MiU (Vienna, 
1880) , W L Couitney, Life of J 8, Mill (Lon- 
don, 1889) , (Charles Douglas, John 8tuart MiU, 
a 8tudy of his Philosophy (ib, 1895) , id.. The 
Ethics of John 8tuart Mill (ib, 1897), John 
Watson, Comte, Mill, and 8pencer (New York, 
1895, subsequently revised and renamed An 
Outline of Philosophy, Glasgow, 1898) ; Sir 
Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, vol. iii 
(New York, 1990) , Ernest Albee, History of 
English Utilitarianism (London, 1902) ; Thomas 
Whittaker, Comte and Mill (New York, 1909) ; 
John AlacCunn, “The Utilitarian Optimism of 
John Stuart Mill,” in 8ix Radical Thinkers 
(lb, 1910), S P Cadman, “John Stuart Mill,” 
in Charles Darwin and Other English Thinkers 
(Boston, 1911) , A S Pringle Pattison, English 
Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, in 
“Channels of English Literature Series” (New 
York, 1912) Douglas’s two works are especially 
to be commended to the reader who wishes to get 
in compact form a statement of Mill’s doctrines 
in his own words See Political Economy, 
MILLAIS, mil-la^, Sib John Evebett (1829- 
96). An English genre, landscape, and portrait 
painter He was born at Southampton, June 8, 
1829, and was brought up in the Isle of Jersey. 
In 1837 he received his first instruction in art 
from Bessel, a drawing teacher in Jersey In 
1838 and 1839 he studied at the School of Henry 
Sass in Bloomsbury, and the following years 
at the Royal Academy, in which he carried off 


every prize, receiving a gold medal in 1847. In 
1848 he became associated with William Holman 
Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and others in the 
formation of the Pre-Raphaelitc Brotherhood 
(qv ). His work attracted the attention of 
Ruskin, for whom he made some architectural 
designs and whose portrait he painted In 1855 
he married Ruskin’s divorced wife. He was 
made associate member of the Royal Academv 
in 1853 and member in 1863 From 1860 to 
1870 he was employed as illustratoi , and among 
other books illustrated Tennyson’s poems and 
Trollope’s novels He was appointed Ofiicei 
of the Legion of Honor at the Pans ]’’x])osition 
in 1878 and was an honorary memiiei of tJie 
French Institute and of several foreign ac‘ule- 
mies He was created Barone-!, in 1885, and a 
few montlis befoie his death, which oicuried in 
London, Aug 13, 1896, he was made president 
of the Royal Academy 

Aside from his landscapes and poi traits, his 
subj€‘cts include scriptural, historical, and 
legendary tlienies, scenc>s fiom e\eryday life, 
and a few national 111 character, such as “The 
Rescue” (1855), jiainted 111 honor of the London 
hiemen Worn 1847 to 1853 his work was ‘^tionglv 
influenced by Pre-Rajihaelite theories and 
aioused much criticism \\orks of this period 
aie “Isabella” (1849, Liveipool Gallery); 
“Christ in the House of his Parents” (1850) 
and “Ophelia” (1852, both in the ’late Gal- 
leiv) , “The Proscribed Royalist” (1853) “The 
Huguenot” (1852) After 1855 liis woik de- 
veloped greater individuality and bieadth, but 
lost in intensity, and his composition became 
more commonplace His landscapes betray the 
ardent nature lov’er, his portraits are painted 
with masterly characterization IIis art is force- 
ful and robust, and his color brilliant. From 
1870 on he gave much of his time to portrait 
painting, his sitters including Gladstone (Na- 
tional Gallery and Christ Church, Oxford) , 
Leech, Lord Beaconsfield, Wilkie Collins, and 
Carl.vle (all in the National Poi trait Gallerv) , 
John Bright, Irving, Tennvsoii (Tate GaUer^v), 
and others His landscapes include “Spring” 
(1859); “Chill October” (1871), ‘ Tlie Vale of 
Rest” (1859, Tate Gallerv) , “Dew-Drenched 
Furze” (1881) Other important inctures are 
“Eve of St. Agnes” (1863, water color. South 
Kensington Museum), “Eflie Deans”. “The 
Black Brunswicker” (1860), “The Biide of 
Lammermoor” (1878) and ‘Portia” (both in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York) , “The Blind 
Girl” (1856, Birmingham Gallery) , “The North- 
west Passage” (1874), “The Order of Release” 
(1853), “The Boyhood of Raleigh” (1879); 
“A Yeoman of the Guard” (1877), “St. 
Stephen” (1895), “Speak’ Speak’” (1895), 
and “A Disciple” (189.5, all in the Tate Gall eryO 

Bibliography. Spielmann, Millais and his 
Works (London, 1898) , J. G Millais, Millais' 
Life and Letters (ib, 1899) ; A. L Baldry, Mil- 
lais His Art and Influence (ib. 1890) , Bavliss, 
Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era (ib, 
1902) , Masters in Art, vol. ix (Boston, 1908) , 
T. L Hare, in Leaders of English Pre-Raphael- 
ites (New York, 1909), J E. Reid, Sir J E. 
Millais (ib., 1909) 

MILLAIS, John Gaille (1865- ). An 

English artist and naturalist, born in London, 
a son of Sir John Everett Millais He was 
educated at Marlborough and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and from 1886 to 1892, when 
he retired as first lieutenant, served in the 
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Seventy-second Highlanders. He shot big game 
in all parts of the world and made a remark- 
ably large collection of British birds. Besides 
illustrating books on shooting and natural his- 
tory, especially the Encyclopcedia of Sport, to 
which he contributed, he wrote: Game Birds 
and Shooting Sketches (1892), I Breath from 
the Veldt (1895) ; British Deer and their Horns 
(1897), the Life and Letters (1899) of his 
father, The V ild Fowler in Scotland (1901), 
British Surface-Feeding Ducks (1902), The 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland (3 vols , 
1904-06) , ’Newfoundland and its Untrodden 
Ways (1907), an elaborate and beautifully il- 
lustrated Natural History of British Game Birds 
(1909), Btitish Diving Ducks (1913), Deer 
and Dcct Stalking (1913) 

MILLAE, Andrew (1707-68) A London 
piiblisliei and liookseller, of whom Dr Johnson 
said “1 respect Millar, sir, he has raised the 
piite of liteiature” It was he who, with other 
aid, financed Jolinsoii’s Dictionary and saw it 
through the press Among his notable publica- 
tions were Thompson’s Seasons, Fielding’s Tom 
Jones and Amelia, and the histones of Kohert- 
son and Hume Consult Charles Knight, 8had- 
uus of the Old Booksellers (London, 1865). 

MILLAED', Evelyn (1873- ) An Eng- 

lish actiess, born in London, the daughter of a 
juofessor of elocution She made her d 6 but at 
the Haynuiiket 111 1891 and in tlie same year 
played in vSarah Thorne’s stock company and in 
lepertoiie witli Fred Thorne’s company Then 
slie u«is at the Adelphi (thiougli 1893) , played 
Paula in Mis. Tanguciai/ , with Comvns Cair as 
Rosamund in Souinq the Wind (1895), at the 
S't dames s (1894-96), playing Cecily Cardew 
in ilde's The J mportance of Being Earnest and 
Princess Flavia 111 The Prisoner of Zenda , and 
at Her Ma^est^ s (1896) she created the rrdc of 
Mademoiselle de Belle Isle in 1897 She was 
Portia in Beerbohm Tiee’s pioduction of Julius 
Casar (1898), Glory Quayle in Hall Caine’s 
Christian (1899), Francesca in Stephen Phil- 
lip's Paolo and Piancesea (1902) *, the Countess 
d<‘ Ibujuelauie 111 Doyle's Brigadier Gerard at 
the Lvric (1906) , and Joanna Rushworth in The 
Beloied Vagabond at His Maiesty’s (1908) In 
1908 she managed the Garrick She married 
Robert Portei Coulter in 1900 

MILLAU, me'yo', or MILHAU. A town in 
the Department of Aveyron, France, on the 
Tarn, 74 miles north of Btoers (Map France, 
S, G 4) Its chief building is the Romanesque 
church of Notre Dame, with a sixteenth century 
toiler There is a large botanical garden and 
parks The town is the centre of a cattle-raising 
and grape-growing 8 e*ction and has a variety of 
manufactuies, particularly of kid gloves, woolen 
goods, and dved goods There are oil wells 
near In Millau uas the Roman jEmilianum 
Castrum, during the religious wars it was a 
stronghold of Calvinism, and Louis XIII de- 
stroied its ancient castle and walls in 1629 
Pop (commune). 1901, 18,701, 1911, 17,673 
MILL'BANK PEISON. A famous London 
penitentiary in Westminster, facing tlie Thames. 
It was built in 1812 (finished in 1821) in ac- 
cordance with tlie plans of Howard and Ben- 
tham It could shelter 1100 inmates and was so 
constructed that from a central room every cell 
could be seen. The confinement was solitary 
Those sentenced to penal servitude served a term 
here first The prison was closed in 1890 and 
the buildings torn down in 1891. Considt G. P 


Holford, Account of the General Penitentiary at 
Millbank (London, 18281, and A Griffiths, Me- 
morials of Millbank (2d ed., ib , 1894). 

ECILL-BOY OF THE SLASHES. A popu- 
lar nickname of Henry Clay, from a tract of 
swampy land called the Slashes near his birth- 
place in Hanover Co , Va. 

MILL^UEY. A town m Worcester Co , 
Mass , 6 miles southeast of Worcester, on the 
Blackstone River and on the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford and the Boston and Albany 
railroads (Map: Massachusetts, D 4) It has a 
public library and is extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, edge 
tools, foundry and machine-shop products, loom 
liarness and lieddles, linen cloth and thread, and 
felt goods From 1743 to 1813, when it was in- 
corporated, Millbury was the north parish of 
Sutton The lyceum lecture system is said to 
ha\e originated here about 1820 Pop, 1900, 
4460, 1910, 4740 

MILLE, m^l, Pierre ( 1864- ) A 

French journalist and author, born at Choisy- 
le-Roi and educated at the College Rollin He 
was sent to Madagascar on several missions; 
was war correspondent for the Journal des 
Dehats during the Grieco-Turkish War in 1897; 
and traveled widely He was created a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor Among his writings 
are* De Thessalie en Crete (1898), Au Congo 
beige (1899), Sur la vaste teire (1906) JjU 
hiche 6cras6e (1910), Caillou et Till (1911); 
Louise et Barnavaux (1912) 

MIIi'LEDGE, John (1757-1818). An Amer- 
ican soldier and statesman, born in Savannah, 
Ga When the Revolution began be was one of 
the party which seized Wright, the royal Gov- 
ernor of the Colon V Mil ledge escaped from 
Savannah when it was taken by the British in 
1778, and he assisted in the unsuccessful siege 
of the town by the Americans in 1779 In the 
following year he was made Attorney-General of 
CJeorgia After the war he was several times 
elected a member of the State Legislature, and 
was a Representative in Congress from 1792 to 
1798 and again fiom 1801 to 1802, when he re- 
signed to become Governor In 1802 he was one 
of the three commissioners who negotiated the 
ces«»ion of Georgia's western territory to the 
United States From 1806 to 1809 he was a 
United States Senator Milledge took an active 
part in establishing the University of Georgia, 
and gave the institution 700 acres of land, upon 
w’hich the university and a part of Atliens now 
stand The town of Milledgeville was named in 
his honor. 

MILLEDGEVILLE. A city and tlie county 
sent of Baldwin Co , Ga , 32 miles northeast of 
Jklacon, on the Oconee RiA^er, at the head of navi- 
gation, and on the Georgia and the Central of 
Georgia railroads (Map Georgia, C 2 ) It 
is the seat of the Georgia Military College and 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial Colh'ge for 
Girls and of the Georgia State Sanitaiium for 
the Insane, vhich accommodates 4000 patients 
The prison farm, 3 miles northwest of the city, 
emplo.^s some 400 State convicts The city is 
the centre of a cotton-groi^ing region and its 
industrial interests are mainly in the prepara- 
tion of this staple for market, and in the manu- 
factuie of brick, tile, cement, and sewer pipe. 
The government, under a charter of 1900, is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, elected every two years, 
and a unicameral council, of which the mayor 
is a member, chosen on a general ticket. Mil- 
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ledgeville, named in honor of Gov. John Mil- 
ledge of Georgia, was laid out in 1803, was char- 
tered as a city in 1836, and was the capital of 
the State from 1807 to 1867, the government 
buildings now being utilized by the colleges. 
Pop, 1900, 4219, 1910, 4385 

MILLENA^BIANS. See Milij:nnium. 

MILLENARY (Lat mtllenartus, containing 
a thousand, from millent, a thousand each, from 
mtlle, thousand). A period of a thousand 
years, specifically the celebration of the one- 
thousandth anniversary of any event The most 
important millenary was that commemorating 
the death of Alfred the Great, which was held in 
Winchester, England, Sept 18-21, 1901, which 
culminated in the unveiling of a large bronze 
statue of King Alfred by Hamo Thornycroft. 

MILLENABY PETITION. A petition pre- 
sented by Puritan clergy to King James 1 in 
April, 1603, when on his way to London to 
take his throne. It is so called because it was 
intended to have 1000 signatures, although as a 
matter of fact it had only 750 The original of 
the petition is supposed to he lost, but Fuller 
gives it in his Church History (Book x, 27, ed , 
London, 1837, vol. 111 ), and it is thence re- 
printed by Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustra- 
tive of English Church History (London, 1896, 
pp. 508-511). It sets forth in firm but re- 
B])ectful language those points connected with 
the Church service (cross in baptism, baptism 
by women, public reading of the Apocrypha, un- 
abridged liturgy, etc.), the Church ministry (il- 
literate ministers, nonresidency, clerical celi- 
bacy), the Church revenue ( conimendams, plural- 
ities, impropriations) , and with the C^hurch dis- 
cipline (excommunications for trifling causes, 
extortionate fees, protracted ecclesiastical suits, 
frec]ucncv of marriages without banns askc^d), 
which the Puritan party would see removed or 
modified The King’s answer w^as the calling 
of the Hampton Court Conference in January, 
1604, whicli resulted in no redress, but rather 
the confirmation of tlie abuses complained of, 
but wliicli led to the preparation of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible. 

MILLEN^NIUM (Neo-Lat., from Lat. millc, 
thousand -|- annus, vear) A period of 1000 
years preceding the final ]udgment (qv.), dur- 
ing which, according to a widely accepted sys- 
tem of Christian eschatology, the Christ and his 
saints will reign on the earth. The division of 
the world’s course into periods is found among 
many peoples Thus, the Hindus divided the 
history of the world into kalpas of hundreds or 
thousands of years, and the Incas made four 
great periods. (See Eschatology.) A long 
national existence and a tradition of certain 
epoch-making events naturally account for such 
a partition. The Persians counted 12 periods 
€'ach of 1000 j^ears. It is likelv that tins divi- 
sion into 12 parts was derived from the Babylo- 
nians, and ultimately goes back to calculations 
of the sun’s course through the 12 signs of the 
zodiac It IS significant that the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth thousand years 
are attributed respectively to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius in Bundahish 
34. The number 1000 may have a different ori- 
gin, since the great cosmic year would df^mand a 
larger figure. According to the Parsi doctiine, 
6000 of the 12,000 years are occupied by the his- 
tory of man. Zarathustra appears at the be- 
ginning of the fourth and the Saoshyant will 
come at the end of the last to raise the dead and 


to renew the world. While this doctrine is fully 
presented only in late Pahlavi writings, such as 
the Bundahish and the Dinkart, there are indi- 
cations of a much higher age, as Mani (c.200 
A D ) was familiar with the Zoroastrian doctrine 
of a cycle of 12,000 years, and Berosus (c300 
BC.) seems to have rationalized the doctrine of 
Zrvan akarana, boundless time, and its period 
It 18 altogether probable that the conception 
that human history would endure 6000 years be- 
fore the Messianic age came into Jewish thought 
fiom a Persian source The scriptural .lustifi- 
cation was found in Ps xc 4, “A thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past,” and the length of the Messianic age was 
inferred from an interpretation of Gen li 2, 
based on the word of the Psalmist, as is seen bv 
utterances of rabbis living in the second centuiy 
A.D. {Midrash Tehilhm to Ps xc and Yalhut 
Shimeom to Ps Ixxii ) Before the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 70 AD there is no evidence that the 
expected Jewish world empire, whethei with or 
without a Messiah, was thought of as being of 
limited duration That Israel would never yield 
its supremacy to any other nation was a firm 
conviction The Messianic King \vaa probably 
looked upon as the founde*' of a dviiasty To- 
wards the end of the fiiat century, however, the 
conception of the Messiah became more tran- 
scendent, and his reign niight be thought to last 
“until the toriuption of the woild should end,” 
characterized by gieat prosperity ( Xpocaliipsc of 
BoiUfh, xl. 3, x\i\, Ixxiii), 01 , moie ])recisely, 
400 \ears to be followed by seven davs of silence, 
the general resurrection, and the last judgment 
(qv) as set forth in the Apocalypse of Ezra 
(vii 28, 29). The first mention of the millen- 
nium 18 in the Hlaionir Enoch (xxxii 2-x\xni 
2); but in this book there is no Messiah A 
summary of oi)inion8 in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Sanhediin 97a, 99a) shows that it was com- 
paratively seldom that a tlewish teacher esti- 
mated at 1000 years the length of Yahwe’s reign, 
40, 70, 365, 400, 600, 2000, and 7000 years being 
suggested by different teachers 

In the New Testament the doctrine of a mil- 
lennium is clearly taught in Rev xx. After the 
returned Messiah has conquered the beast, Satan 
is cast into the abyss in chains for 1000 yi^ars, 
the martyrs are raised from the dead and* reign 
with Christ as kings and priests during the mil- 
lennium At the end of the millennium the pow- 
ers of evil are let loose again for a short time, 
whereupon follow the resurrection of the rest 
of the dead, the last judgment, the destruction 
of death and Hades, which is the second death, 
and the now heavens and the now earth Criti- 
cal exegesis agrees with the Chiliasts of the 
early Church and the present piemillenarians 
that the author of this passage no doubt be- 
lieved that Jesus would return upon the clouds 
before the millennium to reign with some of his 
saints for 1000 years in visible form It cannot 
be proven, however, that other writers in the 
New Testament cherished this view, or that they 
all held the same opinion concerning the world’s 
future The Gnostics rejected this doctrine and 
their opposition was continued bv such teachers 
of the Alexandrian school as Clement and Ori- 
gen On the other hand, Iren^us informs us 
{Adv Haer,, v, 33) that Papias, Bishop of 
Hicrapolis, had recorded as a saying of Jesus a 
remarkable description of the fertility of the 
vine m the millennium, the epistle attributed to 
Barnabas describes the millennium as a period of 
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rest following 6000 years of work to be ushered 
in by the return of Christ (xv, 5) , and Justin 
Martyr likewise expressed his belief in the pre- 
millennial coming of Christ and the thousand 
years of his reign in Jerusalem ( \pol 52, r 
Tryph. 45, 49, 113) Irena'us, Tertullian, and 
Hippolytus were also Chiliasts An ardent ex- 
pectation of tlie millennial kingdom character- 
iz(»d the Montanists, who looked for its estab- 
lishment at Peiiuza in Phrygia The reaction 
against Montanism led to a more general rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of a millennium Dionysius 
of Alexandria attacked the veiy foundation of 
tins doctrine in denying the Johannine autlioi- 
ahip of Pevelation. Sucli doubts did not distuib 
tlie Western Church, and men like Coiniiiodian 
and Lactantius weie Chiliasts Only thiough 
the influence of Jerome and especiallv Augustine, 
wliose Cmtas Dei identified the Cliuicli with 
the kingdom of God and the millennium with 
the history of the Church, did Latin Christianity 
(ommit itself to an eschatological programme ex- 
cluding the premillennial advent, the first resur- 
rection, and the a isihle leign on eaith During 
tlie Middle Ages eainest and spiiitually iniiided 
r.ieii, grieved at the many abuses that spiead in 
the Church, could not but look foi divine chas- 
tisement While tliere does not seem to be sufli- 
cient foundation for the current statmiient that 
the end of tlie woild was geneially expected 
about the vear 1000 ad, there aie inanv indica- 
tions of the anxiety that at sundiv times filled 
pious heaits as well as guiltv consciences The 
gieat hymn /><r« na\ dies ilia leveals both a 
fearful lookim; forward t<» the impending judg- 
ment and the jiart that tin* Silnlline Oiaclcs and 
similar woiks ])bned in ci eating this mood. 
^Iillenaiian yiews weie held by men like Joachim 
of Floiis and Occam and by numerous religious 
bodies Jn the Keforniation era tlie hope of a 
sficedv establishment of the ^lessianic kingdom 
W’as especially cheiislied by many of the Bap- 
tists. They were led to it by their dwtiine of 
the iiinei light and the continuance of jirophecy, 
by tlieir synijiatliy W’lth the oppressed, and by 
their disapproval of the union of church and 
state Looking to God alone for the establish- 
ment of the tiuth and the rigliting of social 
wiongs, and expecting a direct revelation from 
Him, some natuially were led astrav liy their 
impulses under piessuro of ciicuinstances But 
tlie establishment of the millennial kingdom bv 
John of Leyden (qv’ ) at Munster was an error 
regretted and condemned by the great majority 
of Bajitists The Fifth Monarchy men of Cioni- 
weirs time looked upon the millennium as hav- 
ing actually begun w^ith the overthrow of the 
roval family in England Many English mystics 
looked forward to the second advent in the year 
1606, and their faith found a curious reflection 
even in .Tudaism. (See Messiah ) Chiliastic 
views were embraced by Comcnius, wdio trans- 
lated into Latin a number of recent prophecies 
as to the end of the world, Jurieu, Spener, and 
other pietists Swedenborg held that the mil- 
lennial dispensation began in 1757 Bengel cal- 
culated that the millennium w’ould commence 
in 1836, Miller expected it in 1843, Channing 
in 1867, Baxter in 1881 Wliile some jiremil- 
Icnarians devote much attention to piophetic 
chronology, assuming a double fulOllnient of the 
predictions in Daniel and Bevelation, others 
refrain from all attempts at fixing the date, 
but are obliged by the natural interpretation of 
Rev. XX, with their view of biblical infallibility, 


to affirm the visible coming of Christ before the 
millennium Among the latter are many learned 
theologians of recent times. The opinion that 
this v’lsible coming of Christ will occur after a 
long period of universal prevalence of Christian- 
ity supposed to be vaguely indicated by the 
thousand years is more widely accepted, but it is 
furtlier removed from the conceptions of early 
CJiristianity and cannot readily find the sciip- 
tuial support that it demands The distinction 
lietween premillennialism and postmillenialism 
IS rapidly losing its significance, as modern 
theology has a timdency to look upon the primi- 
tive Christian exjiectation of the return of Jesus 
as an illusion, historically necessary, but not of 
jieimancnt worth, to consider the absolute vic- 
tory of one system of religious faith and prac- 
tice* IcbS desirable than the ascendancy of what 
IS morally most excellent in all creeds and cults, 
and to expect a gradual imjirovement of the so- 
( idi conditions and the character of the human 
lace to be wrought by actually operating forces. 
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MILGbEPOEE (from Lat. mille, thousand 
porusj passage, pore) A coral-forming hydroid, 
of the order Hydrocorallina, so named from the 
numerous minute pores or calioles dotting its 
surface, wliich are arranged in irregular circular 
groups As the single animal is microscopic, 
and as it grows in compound coral-like masses 
on reefs in tropical seas, it w^as at first con- 
founded with the corals, but w^as eliminated from 
the corals first bv L Agassiz and afterw^ard bv' 
IMoselev. TTie animal is not a coral polyp, be- 
ing allied rather to Hydra, and especiallv tn 
Hydractima and Cla^va, common on northern 
coasts The coral stocks form irregular branch- 
ing masses, several inches high and sometimes a 
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foot or more broad. The mass of the coral in- 
crustation consists of iibies (canals or tubes) 
traversed in all diieetions by tortuous spaces 
forming regular blanching systems, like a tree, 
in which Millepoia differs from the coial stocks 
( coralla ) . The animals are of two kinds. Those 
inhabiting the central cup or pore are short 
thick zooids (Set* roLYMORPiiiSM ) These aie 
the “feelers” — tliev take in tlie food The 
zooids in the smaller, outer pores of the circle 
are the reproductive zooids That Millcpoia is 
a true hy droid is proved by the coral stock be- 
ing at the base provided with canals bv which 
the several zooids aie kept in union with one 
another by the form of the zooids theinselves, 
by the absence of all trace of mesenteries (wdiieh 
characterize coral jiohps), and by the piesence 
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Animal of Milleporn uodoi^a «, nutritive zooid, repro- 
ductive zooid, c, lasso cell, d, the same coiled up in itb cell, 
e, a third form (All highly magmhed ) 

of thread cells (s(‘e Kemato(YST) of the form 
peculiar to hj droids Finally, the position of 
MiUepoia as a hydroid has been satisfactorily 
settled by the discovery, by Duerden in 1899, 
in Jamaica, of free-swimming female medusap. 
(See Hyurozoa ) The Floridian and West In- 
dian species IS MiUepoia ahicnnns Consult 
articles by L Agassiz, Moseley, Duerden, in A a- 
turc (London, 1899-1900) See Plate of Coral 

MIIiliEB, Adolph Caspar (186G- ) An 

American economist, lioin in San Francisco Tie 
gr.aduated from the University of California in 
1887 and from Harvard (A.M ) in 1888 and 
studied at Pans and Munich in 1895-96 He 
was instructor in economics at Harvard in 
1889-90, assistant professor of history and poli- 
tics at the University of C-alifornia in 1890- 
91, associate professor of political economy 
and finance at Cornell in 1891-92, professor of 
finance at Chicago from 1892 to 1902, and Flood 
professor of economics and commerce at the 
University of California in 1002-13 In the lat- 
ter year he became assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior at W’ashmgton and in 191-4 he 
was appointed by President Wilson a member of 
the newly created Federal Reserve Board. He 
published The Monetary Problem tn the United 
States (1895). 

IKCILLEB, Charles (1843- ). An Amer- 

ican capitalist and philanthropist, born at Ober- 
hoffen, Alsace He came to the United States 
in 1854; entered the oil business in 1869, and 
became president of the Galena-Signal Oil Com- 
pany and director of the American Locomotive 
Company, the American Steel Foundry Com- 


pany, the Railway Steel Spring Company, and 
about 40 other corporations He served as 
mayor of Franklin, Pa., for two terms, as mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Board of Chari- 
ties for BIX years, and as major general in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard in 1900-0p He 
maintained a night school at Franklin, and was 
made a Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor 
MILLEB, Charles Henry (1842-192:2). 
An American landscape painter, born in Noav 
York City. He first studied to be a physician, 
but gave up this profession for art After 
filiuhing ill Vienna and Berlin he w^eiit to Mu- 
1111 h m 1807 and became a pupil of Licr and of 
the Bavarian Academy Afterward he set lied m 
New York, wdiere he became an Academician in 
1875 and one of the first members of the Society 
of American Artists He belongs to the older 
school of American painters His lM‘st canvases 
include “Sunset, East Hampton” (1878, Brook- 
IjTi Museum) ; “Bouquet of Oak.s” (•Metiopoli- 
tan Museum, New York) , “High Bridge” 
(Democratic Club, New Yoik) He wrote The 
Philosophy of Art in Amtrica (1885) under the 
pen name of Carl de Muldor 

MILLEB, Charles RA^soM (18-19-1022) 
An American newspajicr editoi He was born 
at Hanover, N. H, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1872 He served on the staff 
of the Springfield Pcpuhhran in 1872-75, and 
then joined tlie staff of the New Yoik Times, 
becoming an editorial writer in 1881 and editor 
in chief in 1883 He also liecaine Mce jnesident 
and diieetor of the New York Times Coni]>an>. 
In 1913 he >vas special lecturer at th(' Columbia 
School of Journalism He received tlie honor- 
arv degiee of LL I) fiom Daitmoiith in P’O") 
and that of Litt D. from Columbia in 1915 
His brilliant leader of Dec 15, 1914, ‘ For the 
(terman People, Peace wutli Freedom,” demand- 
ing the overthrow of German militarism, was 
widelv commented on at home and abroad, and, 
in general, the editorial page of the Times was 
maintained under his direction at a high le\el 
of excellence during a long period 

MILLEB, CixciNNATUS Heine, liettiT known 
as Joaquin Miller (1841-1913). An American 
^author, born in Wabash Distiict of Indian.i, 
Nov 10, 1841 In 1854 his parents took him to 
Oiegon Later he became a gold miner in Cali- 
fornia. He was a volunteer in Walker’s Nica- 
ragua expedition of 1855 From 1855 until 1860 
he li\ecl among the Indians of tlie Pacific coast, 
lie studied law for a while, then edited at Eu- 
gene, Oieg, a Democratic paper, whicli was sup- 
pressed by the authorities for disunion senti- 
ments In 1863 he began to practice law and in 
1870 he was appointed county judge of Grant 
Co., Oreg. After visiting the Eastern States 
Miller went to England, where (and also in 
Boston) in 1871 he published his Songs of the 
Sierras, which made him a “lion” in London so- 
ciety In London he lived up to the British 
conception of the American Western type by ap- 
pearing on festal occasions and in general in 
flannel shirt, sombrero, etc He afterw^ard set- 
tled m New York, but left tliat city in order to 
do journalistic work in Washington, 1) C , and 
in Oakland, Cal. At his Oakland home, which 
was a feature of the city, he entertained many 
visiting celebrities. He died Feb 17, 1913 
In accordance with his wish his body was 
cremated and the ashes carried up into the 
Sierras and thrown to the winds, tn addition 
to the Songs of the Sierras above mentioned, his 
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work includes: Songs of the Sunlands (1873); 
Songs of Italy (1878); Songs of the Meanoan 
Seas (1887) , Building of the City Beautiful 
(1893); in prose, The Danites in the Sierras 
(a novel, 1881) Miller’s play. The Danites, 
taken from his novel, had considerable success, 
and his poetry received some favorable notice, 
more for genuinely romantic content and bril- 
liant if crude color, than for artistic excellence. 
A collective edition of his verses appeared in 
1897. The name Joaquin is supposed to have 
been taken from Joaquin Murietta, a Mexican 
bandit, of whom Miller wrote a defense In the 
Poems (G vols , San Francisco, 1909-10) will be 
found (in volume i) an introduction and an 
autobiography 

MILLEB/ Edward (1700-1812). An Ameri- 
can pliysician, born in Dover, Del. He gradu- 
ated from the in(‘dical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1784 and in 1797, 
associated with Dr Samuel L Mitchell (qv) 
and Dr Elihu IT Smith, he founded the Medical 
Bcpository, the first American journal of medi- 
cine He was professor of the practice of medi- 
cine in the Uni\ersity of the City of New York 
in 1807-12 His report on ‘‘Yellow Fever in 
New York in 1805” remains a notable contribu- 
tion to medical science He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation lioth in the United States and abroad. 
Consult Samuel Miller, Memoir and Writings of 
Edward Miller (New York, 1814). 

MILLEB, Ferdinand, Baron von (1842- 
). A Ceiman bronze founder and sculptor 
He was born in Munich and studied under hia 
father, Ferdinand von Miller ( q v ) , and later 
with TIahnel in Diesden. For purposes of work 
and study he traveled extensively in Fiance, 
Italy, and America As lieutenant he served 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-71 In 
1900 he was appointed director of the Bavarian 
Academy of Fine Arts and in 1912 he was made 
Baron He cast upward of 70 colossal monu- 
ments, scattered throughout the world His own 
W’oik in sculpture includes statues of Humboldt, 
Sliakes[)eare, and Columbus for St Louis, fig- 
ures for a large fountain at Cincinnati, the 
statue of a soldier for the Soldiers’ Monument 
in C'lharleston , the equestrian statue of Em- 
peror William I at Metz (1892), and, among 
many others in Bavaiia, the army monument in 
the Feldheercnhalle at Munich and the eques- 
trian statue of King Louis I at Regensburg 
(1902). 

MILLEB, Ferdinand von (1813-87). A 
German bronze founder, born at Furstenfeld- 
bruck. He studied at the Munich Academy and 
learned his trade under his uncle, Stiglmayer, 
and in Pans with Soyer His reputation was 
won by liis castings from the designs of Schwan- 
thaler, and especially by his monumental works, 
including the colossal statue of “Bavaria” in 
Munich and of the “Germania” of the Nieder- 
wald monument. His best-known work in Amer- 
ica, where he executed over 80 commissions, is 
the bronze door of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton His sons, Ferdinand (qv ) and Ludwig 
(1850-1912), also became bronze founders and 
sculptors 

lillLLEB, Frank Augustus (1859- ). 

An American art collector and antiquarian, 
born in Tomah, Wis. He removed in 1872 to 
California and in 1879 founded at Riverside the 
Glcnwood Mission Inn. This he subsequently 
enlarged from time to time, using always and 
with rare artistic taste distinctive architectural 
VoL. XV .-44 


features of the mission buildings erected in 
that region during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries by Franciscan padres. The 
resulting edifice has been considered the most 
consistent and beautiful example of mission 
architecture in existence. Here Miller gathered 
from Spain, and elsewhere in Europe, as well as 
from California and Mexico, a large and inter- 
esting collection of bells and other objects of 
artistic worth and historic significance, reminis- 
cent chiefly of the old Spanish missions in 
America 

MILLEB, George Abram (18G3- ) An 

American mathematician, born at Lynnville, Pa. 
He graduated from Muhlenberg College (Pa ) 
in 1887 and fiom Cumberland University 
(Ph.D ) in 1893 and studied later at Leipzig 
and Pans He was principal of schools at 
Greeley, Kans (1887-88), taught mathematics 
at Eureka (111) College (1888-93), the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1893-05), Cornell (1897- 
1901), and Leland Stanfoid (1901-0G) In 
1006-07 he was associate professor and there- 
after professor of mathematics at the University 
of Illinois. He taught also in the summer 
schools of the universities of Chicago (1912) 
and California (1913) , became editor of the 
American Mathematical Monthly and of School 
Science and Matheinatics , was coeditor of the 
Encyclopddie des Sciences Math^matiques ; and 
is author of Determinants (1892) and coauthor 
of Mathematical Monographs (1911) 

MILLEB, Henry (1800-74) An American 
physician, born at Lexington, Ky After a short 
residence in Glasgow and Harrodsburg (both in 
his native State) lie lemovcd to Louisville upon 
the organization there of a new school of medi- 
cine In this institution he held the chair of 
obstetrics and diseases of women and children 
until 1869. In 1859 he was presidint of the 
American Medical Association Miller is author 
of Treatise on Human Parturition (1849) and 
The Principles and Practice of Parturition 
(1858) 

MILLEB, Henry (1860-192G). An Ameri- 
can actor and theatrical manager He was born 
in London, but W’hen 11 came to America with 
his parents and settled in Toronto, Canada, 
where he received a public-school education and 
made his first appearance on tlie stage in 1879 
After a brief experience in Modieska’s company 
he came to New York m 1880 and appeared in 
minor Shakespearean roles at the Booth Theatre 
with Adelaide Neilson. Six years later he joined 
Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Company and be- 
came leading juvenile His best-knowm early 
rrdes were Clement Hale in Siceet Lavender 
(1888), Colonel Kerchival West in Shenandoah 
(1889), and Claude Melnotte in The Lady of 
Lyons (1890). In 1893 he became a member of 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre Stock Com- 
pany and remained there as leading man till 
1896, playing among other parts John Worthing 
in The Importance of Being Earnest and Michael 
Faversham in Michael and his Lost Anqel After 
leaving the Empire company he made his first 
appearance as a star at the Garden Theatre, 
New York, in 1897 In 1903 he joined Margaret 
Anglin in a senes of eo-star performances, 
playing Dick Dudgeon in The DevtVs Disciple, 
Armand Duval in Camille, and (in 1906) 
Stephen Ghent in William Vaughan Moody’s 
The Great Divide After touring America he 
made his first appearance in England in this last 
play in 1909. Thereafter he appeared in vari- 
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ous plays under his own management, includ- 
ing The Rainbow (1912) and Daddy Long-Legs 
(1915). Jointly with J Hartley Manners 
(qv ) he wrote Zira, and in it played the lead- 
ing part (1906) 

MILLEB, Hugh (1802-56) A Scottish geol- 
ogist and writer, born in Cromarty He was 
1)1 ought up by two uncles. Ins father having been 
drtmnod when Hugh was fi\e From his seven- 
teenth to his thirty-second year he worked as a 
stonemason and from 1834 to 1840 was a bank 
accountant In 1829 he published a volume en- 
titled Poems ^VriUcn in the Leisure Homs of 
a Journeyman Mason Ho also made researches 
in Scottish antiquities, contributed to John M 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders (1834), and wrote 
Sentry and Legends of the Xorth of Scotland 
(1835, 3d ed , 1853) However, his studies were 
maiTil\ geological His senes of articles in this 
field, collected as The Old Red SandstonCy or 
yeiP Walks in an Old Field ( 1841 , 7th ed , 
1907),fiist appealed in the Edmbuigh \\ itnesSy 
a paper of w^hich Miller had become editor a 
year earlier These articles discussed the au- 
thor’s discovery of fossils in a formation where 
they had not been thought to exist His edi- 
torial labors during the heat of the disruption 
struggle so seiiouslv iniured his health that for 
the larger part of 1845-46 he had to give up all 
literary activity He resumed the editoiship 
of the Witness, whicli, from 1845, when Ilobert 
Fairbv and he became joint owneis, ceased to 
represent the Free church Miller killed Iiimself 
while insane His services to science -were im- 
portant, his obae^^atlon being keen and exact 
He was a pionee»r in the popularizing of geology. 
His principal woiks, besides those alieady men- 
tioned, are Ftr<it Inipres^tions of England and 
its People (1846, 3d ed , 1853), containing many 
fine specimens of Englisli descriptive prose. 
Footprints of the Creator, or the \sterolepis of 
Stromness (1847, 3d ed , 1850), designed as a 
reply to the T estigrs of the Xatural Histoiy of 
Cl cation, \n \ utohiography My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, or the Story of my Education 
(1852), Testimony of the Rocks (1857), an 
attempt to reconcile the geology of Genesis 
with that of nature Consult Peter Bayne*, Life 
and Letters of Hugh Miller (2 vols , Boston, 
1871) 

MILLEB, James (1776-1851). An American 
soldier and politician, born at Peterboro, N H 
He was educated for the bar, but in 1808 entered 
the United States armv as major and took part 
in the frontier warfare, \\here he displayed 
great skill and courage In 1812 he was brevet- 
ted colonel for gallantry in the engagement at 
Brownstown, \\here he commanded, and in 1814 
took part in the Canadian invasion as colonel 
of the Twenty-first Infantry In the battles of 
Chippewa and Lundy’s Laiie lie did substantial 
service. A gold medal was presented to him by 
Congress and he was jiroinoted to the rank of 
brigadier general In 1819 he resigned from the 
armv From 1810 to 1825 he was Governor of 
Arkansas, then a Territory, and from that time 
until 1849 was collector of the port of Salem, 
Mass 

MILLEB, Joaquin See Miller, Cincin- 
NATUS Heine. 

MILLEB, Johann Martin (1750-1814) A 
German poet, member of the Gottingei Bund. 
He was born at Ulm, studied theology at Got- 
tingen, and there made tlie acquaintance of 
Voss, the idyllist and translator of Homer, and 


of Hdlty, the lyrist. He contributed to the QUfr 
tingen Almanack poems which became very 
popular, especially “Was frag’ ich viel nach Geld 
und Gut ” But he is better known for Siegwart, 
etne Klostergeschichte (1776), a sentimental 
novel, the best of the imitations of Goethe’s 
W’etthery largely autobiographic and very didac- 
tic His other fiction includes Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Zartlichkeit (1776) . Brief wechsel 
dreier Freunde (1776-77) , Ocschiehte Karls 
von Burgheim und Emiliens von Rosenau ( 1778- 
79) A collected edition of Miller's poems ap- 
pealed in 1783 and an autobiographv in 1803 
Consult Kraeger, Johann Martin Miller 
(Bremen, 1893), and Erich Schmidt, Charak- 
teristiken, vol 1 (2d ed , Berlin, 1902) 

MILLEB, John Franklin (1831-86) An 
American soldier and politician, born in South 
Bend, Tnd He took a course at the New York 
Stati* Law School, graduating in 1852, and was 
elected a Republican member of the Indiana 
Senate in 1860, but re'signed in order to enter 
the army on the outbreak of the Civil War He 
was made colonel of the Twentv-ninth Indiana 
Volunteeis and fought in many of the most im- 
jiortant battles in the Mississippi region For 
gallantry at the battle of Stone Rner he was 
made a brigadier general of volunteers At Lib- 
erty flap he was sev€*relv wounded, but he com- 
manded a division at Nashville and was soon 
afterward brevetted ma^or general of volunteers 
Soon after the w'ar he removed to San Fran- 
ciseo and was for four vears collector of the 
port He then entered business and was one of 
the originators and also president of the Alaska 
Commercial Fur Company He took an active 
jiart in politics, was several times a presidential 
elector on the Republican ticket, in 1879 assisted 
in framing a new State constitution, and in 1881 
vas elected United States Senator from Cali- 
fornia and served until his death 

MIIjLEB, Josf.pk, or .Tosias, commonly 
known as Joe Miller (1684-1738) An English 
comedian With slight interruption he was 
connected wuth Drurv Lane from 1714 to his 
death Great favorites with the towm were Ins 
Teague in Sir Robert How^ard’s Committee and 
Sir Joseph Wittol in Congreve's Old Bachelor 
He was also popular in a score of other roles 
So Ignorant tliat he was unalile to read, he mar- 
ried that he might have some one to read his 
paits to him Though he had no great reputa- 
tion as a wit off the stage, v(*t the year after 
his death appeared a volume of p'sts ascrilied 
to him under the title Joe MilleFs Jests "J'liis 
pamphlet of 72 pages, containing 247 jests, w’as 
compiled by John Mottley for the publisher, T 
Read Why it was fathered upon a poor and 
illiteiate actor is not clear, peihaps by mere 
accident The jests are taken in part from earlier 
collections and in part from curient witticisms 
that had not previously found their wav into 
print. Onlv three are related of Miller himself 
As a whole they aie flat, their only piquancy is 
in their toarseness But they w'^ere exceedingly 
popular, as is shown by the numerous editions 
that immediately followed (1st, 2d, 3d, 1739, 
4th, 1740, 5th, i742, 6th, 1743; 7th, 1744, 8th, 
1745) The original number of jests, which had 
increased to 587 in the edition of 1745, con- 
tinued to grow, until by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century it had reached 1546 Consult 
the facsimile reprint of the first editions by 
Bellars (London, 1861) and Hazlitt, Studies in 
Jocular Literature (ib, 1890) 
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MILLER, Joseph Nelson (1836-1909). An 
American naval officer, born in Ohio Entering 
the navy in 1851, he became commander in 1870, 
captain in 1881, commodore in 1894, and rear 
admiral in 1897 As executive officer on board 
the ironclad Passaic he was present at the at- 
tack upon Fort Sumter in 1863, and for bravery 
111 this and the action against Fort Fisher was 
highly commended He represented the Navy 
Di'partment at the Queen's Jubilee in 1897, in 
1898 laised the flag of the United States over 
Hawaii, and at the time of the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War organized the Paciflc naval reserves 
111 November, 1898, he was placed on the retired 
list 

MILLER, Lewis (1829-99). An Ameiican 
jiliilanthropist and inventor, born at Gieentown, 
Ohio He invented and manufactured a mov\ci 
and rrajier and other agricultural machines, 
which brought him a laige fortune He devised 
an auditor! 11111 fox Sunda;^ schools and introduced 
into Sunday -school services new instrumental 
music, sucli as that of piano and comet His 
<*\peiicnce and ideas in the development of re- 
lignnis organization in 1873 suggested to Bishop 
John 11 Vincent the plan of the Chautauqua 
Asseinblv, which wras adopted, and Miller be- 
came piesidcnt of the Assembly after its founda- 
tion the next .’^ear. He gave largely to the 
siippoit of the Assembly and to other entei- 

pl JSCS 

MILLER, Orest Fedoromfch (1833-89) 
A Itussian literarv histonan and critic, born in 
I’eial lie studied at the University of St 
Peteisburg (1851-55) and ivas professor of early 
Biissian literature there until 1888 His im- 
portant lectures on Russian Liieratute after 
(iogol were jiuhlished in 1874 and liis /8/ar II arid 
and Ell) ope in 1877. Though a prominent 
Slavophil, he was less radical than some wiit- 
ei'j as IS sliow’ii by his book on the Slav ques- 
tion (1805) He also wrote Lomonosoi and 
I*(in the (heat in the following jeai, but 
became most w’ldely known through his wmrk 
on the national nnthology, entitled lUa Mmo- 
nieis i Bogartyrsio Kicvshoc (1870) 

MILLER, Patri(''K (1731-1815). A Scottish 
inventor, who is asserted by some first to have 
nnenfed the steamboat He Avas born in Glas- 
goAV, became a banker, and having accumulated 
a considerable jiroperty, interested himself in 
niaritinie inventions In 1785 he bought the 
(‘state Dalswinton in Dumfriesshire and there 
i ' inducted some experiments Avith a steamboat 
ot his construction wdiieh Avas propelled bA' a 
Sa mington ( q v ) engine In 1787 lie published 
a desci iption of one of his vessels under the title 
TIk EIci niton, Section, Plan, and Vtcirs of a 
Triple 1 (ssci iiith Wheels, etc Miller AA*as a 
elohc friend of Robert Burns Consult Mapr 
Ceneial Sillier, A Letter to Bennet Woodcroft 
Vindiraling the Right of Patrick MiUrr to he 
(UiUcd the First Jnventoi of Piactical Steam 
^Qi xqaiton (London, 1862) 

ISIILLER, Richard E. (1875— ). An 

Ameiican figure painter He W'as born in St. 
Louis and studied at the School of Fine Arts 
there (1885-89) and in Pans under Constant 
and Laurens (1899-1901) The first picture 
Avhich he exhibited in the Pans Salon (1901) 
won a gold medal, and he continii(*d to achieA^e 
distinction at the Salon He made Pans his 
residence, became a CheA^alier of the Legion of 
Honor (1908), a member of the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers and 


of the Society of American Painters, Paris, and 
was elected an associate of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York He is represented in 
the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, by the “Old 
Maiden Ladies” and “Portrait of an Old Wo- 
man”, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, by “The Chinese Statuette”; the 
Gallery of Modern Art, Rome, “Lady with Fan” ; 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, “The Boudoir”, 
and also in the permanent collections of St. 
Louis, the Carnegie Art Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Antwerp Museum, Mus6e du Petit Palais, 
Pans, Museum of Christiania, and the modi^rn 
galleries of Florence and Venice Among his 
more recent works are “Springtime,” “Before 
the Mirror” (1913), “La Toilette” (1914), “The 
Open Window” (1914) Miller became one of 
the most prominent and influential among 
Ameiican painters residing abroad IIis highly 
modern technique shoAvs impressionistic influ- 
ence, with delightful color schemes and very 
subtle and interesting treatment of light and 
shadoAv He excels especially in figure composi- 
tions, dejiicted either out of doors or in rooms 
flooded AAith light Quaint eighteenth-century 
costumes often add to the chaim of Ins paintings 

MILLER, SxAfVEL Freeaian (1816-90). An 
AmeiiCcin iiirist He w^as born in Richmond, 
Ky , graduat(*d in mt^dicine at Transvh’^ania 
UniA^c^rsitv in 1838, and afterward studied law 
and reinoA’ed in 1850 to loAA’a, Avliere he became 
conspicuous in his profession He ardently sup- 
ported emancipation of the slaves and became 
a pioiiiinent member of tlie neiAdy founded Re- 
publican jiartA" In 18C2 he AA’^as appointed an 
associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court bA^ President Lincoln His decisions gave 
him a national reputation, and he Avas especially 
noted foi liis opposition to the encroachments of 
railioad corpoiations In 1877 he w^as a member 
of the Electoral Commission and in 1887 was the 
orator of t)i(‘ CVmtennial Constitution celebra- 
tion held at Philadeljihia 

MILLER, Warner (1838-1918). An Ameri- 
can politician and manufacturer, born at Han- 
nibal, Oswego Co. N. Y He graduated at 
Union College in 1860 At the beginning of the 
CiA’il War he enlisted in the Fifth New York 
CaA-alry and aa’rs promoted to be lieutenant. 
After leaA'ing the army he became a paper manu- 
facturer at Herkimer, N Y , and in this business 
he accumulated a fortune In 1872 he Avas 
elected a delegate to the National Republican 
ConA^ention, and served as a R(‘publican in the 
NeAv York Legislature in 1874-75 and in the 
Forty-sixth and Forty-scA’cnth Congresses ( 1879- 
81) He AA^as elected to the United States Sen- 
ate to fill the place of Thomas C Platt, aa’Iio re- 
signed in 1881 as a result of the Conkling-Platt- 
Garfield fight concerning Ncav York patronage, 
and served until 1887 As Senator, he \Aas the 
author of bills granting increased pensions to 
disabled Avar A'eteians, of an eight-hour labor laAV 
for letter carriers, and of the “head money” im- 
migration law^ He incurred the bitter political 
enmity of I’latt, as was evinced in the Repub- 
lican National Convention wdien Harrison was 
nominated and when Miller w'^as nominated, but 
defeated, foi GoA^ernor of New York in 1888. 
After retiring. Miller gave his attention to his 
business, becoming an inventor of a wood-pulp 
process He was also interested in an effort 
to construct an interoceanic canal by the 
Nicaragua route 

MILLER, WiLLET Green ( ?1869- ). A 
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are e:rtenBively used as forage crops in many 
countries and it has been estimated that they 
furnish food for about one-third of the inhabit- 
ants of the globe They are widely cultivated 
for food in India, Japan, and other p.irts of 
Asia. In the United States the cultivated vari- 
eties of millet nia^^ be divided into three groups, 
viz , foxtail iiiillets, barnyard millets, and biooin- 
torn millets The foxtail millets, perhaps the 
most important group, are of veiy ancient culti- 
\ation They are believed by some writers to 
litivo been included in the order of Climnong, 
2700 BC., requiring certain plants to be sown 
each year by the Emperor of China in a public 
ceremony De Candolle considers this kind of 
millc»t a native of China, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago The most common varieties of this 
group all belong to one species, Sctaria itahcOf 
and are grown in North America, Europe, In- 
dia, China, Japan, and north Africa. The barn- 
yard millets include the cultivated varieties of 
the widely distributed species Pamcxim Crus- 
galh, or barnyard grass, and also the varieties 
belonging to other species of the genua Pamciim, 
especially Pamrum coUmum and Pantcum frii- 
mcntaceuni The varieties derived from Panicum 
Criis-gaUt are considered the true barnyard mil- 
lets, and among them a varietv of Japanese barn- 
yaid millet and the Ankee grass of the south- 
western United States are the moat important. 
Shama or Sanwa millet, or jungle nee {Panicum 
colony m), a tiopical plant, closely allied to true 
barnyard grass, is a valuable food and forage 
plant in many tropical and subtiopical regions 
and extensively grown in southern and eastern 
Asia, but little in the United States The third 
group, or broom-corn millets, c<impriaes the va- 
rieties of Pameum mihaceum This spwics, uni- 
versally known to agriculture, has been in culti- 
vation in Europe since prehistoric times and is 
still the common millet of the Old Woild Its 
origin IS very uncertain, Imt it is probably a 
native of the warmer regions of Asia 1 he clas- 
sification of varieties of this species is based 
mainly upon the color of the ripe seed — ^yellow, 
white, and red. The term Indian or African 
millet IS often loosely applied to certain of the 
nonsaceharine sorghums, such as durra, Kafii 
corn, and pearl miWot {PcnmRct urn typhoideum) , 
which last IB also called Egyptian or cat- tail 
millet Efforts have been made to develop the 
production of the class knowm as Kafir corn in 
certain sections of the United States having an 
insufficient rainfall to insure a reliable maize 
crop The quantities produced have been satis- 
factory but the domestic market has thus far 
bwn extremely limited, considerable quantities 
having been exported to Euiope where it is 
used as food for animals and domestic fowls 
See Andbopogon , Sorghum 

Millets are not well adapted to heavy clay or 
wet soils, but succeed best on fertile friable 
loams The preparation of the soil is the same 
as for otlier grass crops In the United States 
the seed is usually sown late in the spring to 
prevent the harvest of the millet from interfer- 
ing with the harvest of the cereals The seed is 
usually sown broadcast at the rate of one-half 
bushel to the acre It is, however, often drilled 
For hay, millet is usually harvested with a 
mower when the crop has just finished heading, 
and for the seed with a reaper like cereals a little 
before it is fully ripe If harv(‘sted when fully 
lipe there is usually a heavy loss of seed in 
handling Whcie the self-binder is used in har- 


vesting this crop the sheaves are bound loosely 
and put up in shocks to cure. The yield of cured 
hay per acre ranges from four to six tons and 
the yield of seed from 40 to 50 bushels Accord- 
ing to the thiiteenth census the United States 
produced, in 1009, 1,743,887 tons of millet hay 
and 588,270 bushels of seed, a deciease in the 
crop of about 25 per cent compaied with 1809 
Tins crop is practically free from attacks of in- 
sects and plant diseases 

Feeding Value. Millet is valuable princi- 
pally as hay and as a soiling crop It is also 
useful for silage The iipened smls are seldom 
fed to stock, but are much used as food foi ])oul- 
try and birds. If used as stock food they should 
be crushed or ground The seed of broom-corn 
millet has found more favor in the United Stat<‘s 
as a cattle fet‘d than that of other varieties 
German millet cut when the heads are w(‘ll filled 
but the seeds still soft has the following per- 
centage composition water, 71.7, piotein, 27, 
fat, 0 5, nitrogen-free extract, 14 3, crude fibre, 
9 3, and ash, 15 German millet hav w^ater, 
7 7, protein, 7 5, fat, 2 1, nitrogen-fi(*e extract, 
49, ciude fibre, 27 7, and ash, 6 Other millets 
flesh and cuied resemble in composition the ex- 
amples quoted more oi less closely The avei- 
age percentage composition of millet seed follows 
w'ater, 14, protein, 118, fat, 4, nitrogen-fiee 
extract, 57 4, ciude fibre, 9 5 and ash, 3 3. In 
the case of barnyard millet hav 57 4 per hundred- 
weight, of the piotein 63 7 per liundiedw^embt, of 
the nitrogen-free extract 51 6 per hiindi edw'mght, 
and of the crude fibre 61 6 j)(*r hnndredwTight 
w ei e on the average found to he digestible Millet 
hay is a useful coarse fodder for cows, but not 
more than six or eight pounds should be fed 
daily When fed to lambs caie should be exer- 
cised, as millet hay causes scours unless fed in 
small quantities ' It has been obs(‘ived that 
when hoises w^ere fed millet hav exchisivelv as 
coarse fodder, painful conditions called millet 
disease w^eie induced It is believed that the 
trouble mav be avoided by using tins bay in lim- 
ited quantities, and not continuon‘'ly It is also 
possible that millet grow'n in sfime regions is 
harmless, while that grown in othei'^ is harmful 
The plant has been used for faim animals since 
very early times, and generally speaking has 
proved a satisfactoiy feeding stuff See Colored 
Plate of Cereals 

Consult T. A Williams, M'tllcts (Washing- 
ton, 1899) , C R Ball, Pearl Mtllcl (ib, 1903) , 
United States Department of Agriculture^ Year 
Boole for ISllH and FarmePR Bulletin 101 

MILLET, mFW, Aiut. (1819-91) A Fremh 
sculptor and painter. He w^as Ixirn in Paiis, le- 
ceived his first instruction in painting fiom his 
father, and studied sculpture with David d’An- 
gers, and after 1852 gave up painting entirely 
For his work in sculpture he w^on a gold medal 
at the exposition of 1889 His most ambitious 
work was the erection for Napoleon III in 1865 
of a colossal copper statue of Vercingetorix at 
Alise-Samte-Reine. His statues adorn several 
public buildings in Paris, among them an 
“Apollo” in bronze at tlie New Opera. His 
mythological statues and groups include “Bac- 
chante” (1885) , “Narcissus” and “Ariadne,” ac- 
quired by the state Among his portrait statues 
are those of Denis Papin at Blois, Chateaubriand 
at St. Main, Gay-Lussac at Limoges, and Edgar 
Guinet at Bourg He executed many portrait 
busts and statues in marble and bronze Al- 
though realistic in character, his art is theatri- 
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cal in pose Consult Dumesnil, Aimi Millet 
(Pans, 1891). 

MILLET, Francis Davis (1846-1912). An 
Amciicon mural and f^eiire painter, war corre- 
spondent, illustrator, and author. Ho was born 
at Mdttapoisett, IVIass , Nov II, 1846, took part 
m the Civil ai as a diiimmei and assistant 
surgeon, and giaduated at Harvard (A B , 1869, 
AM, 1872) He was a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp (1871-72), 
and also studied in France and Italy, at the 
same time writing illustrated articles for Amer- 
ican periodicals During the Russo-Turkisli 
War (1877-78) he was engaged by the New 
Yoik Herald, the London Daily ^ews, and the 
London (Srapinc as war correspondent, attached 
to General Skobelev’s stall. His stories fiom 
the front were accompanied by sketches He 
was diieclor of the decorations and functions of 
th(‘ Woild’s Fan at Chicago in 1893. The year 
1898 saw liim in the Philippines as the corre- 
spondent of the London Times and Ilaiper^s 
Wechh/ Millet is now licst known for the mural 
paintings to which he devoted the latter \ears of 
his life The greatest of these is probably the 
“F\olution of Navigation” in the Custom House 
at Baltiiiioii‘, Md , but there are othei impoi- 
taiit examples of his work in this field in the 
l*ost Ollice, Cleveland, Ohio , the Governor’s room 
of the Minn(‘sota State Capitol , the Hudson 
County Court House, Jeisey City, the Essex 
County Court House, Newark, N J , the Su- 
pienie Court at ^Madison, Wis The same strong 
synthetic senbo, accuiacy of detail, and harmoni- 
ous giouping displaced in his decorative W'oiks 
also distinguishes hia highly finished genre paint- 
ings of England in the eighteenth centuiy and 
of classic Rome and Gieece, in w^hich costume 
and interior are studied w’lth much detail, show- 
ing the inlluence of tlic* Dutch school His chief 
e*iscl paintings include “At the Inn,” L^nion 
League Club, Neiv York City, “A Co/y Cornel” 
and “An Old-Tiuie Melodv,” both in the Metio- 
politan Mus(*uin, “Betiveen Two Firc*s,” Tate 
Oalleiv, I^mdon, portraits of Mis Millet and 
Piesident Butler of Columbia Univeisity (1906). 
lie was pioininently identified (190a-06) with 
the organization and endowment of the Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome (qv ), of which he w'as 
the first secietary He was elected a member of 
the National Academy of Design (1885) and 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and an honoiary member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, w’as decorated w^ith Russian 
and Rumanian inilitaiy orders and medals for 
braver} , and received medals for paintings 
showm at Pans (1889), Chicago (1893), and 
Bulfalo (1901) His literary w'orks include* 
Capillary Crime and Othei Atones (1892) , The 
Danube (1892), The Expedition to the Philip- 
pines (1899) Millet lost his life in the sinking 
of the Titanic f April 15, 1912 For many years 
he had lived in Worcestershire, Eiigland In 
1913 a fountain w*as erected in Washington, 
D. C , in memory of Millet and of Archibald W. 
Butt ( q V ) Consult Beckwith, Baxter, May- 
nard, Blashfield, and Coffin, Ait and Progress, 
vol ill (Washington, 1912). 

MILLET, m^'lA', Jean Francois (1814-75). 
A French genre and landscape painter of the 
Barbizon group, the greatest of all peasant 
painters He was born at Gruchy, near Gr^ville 
(Manche), Oct 4, 1814, the eldest son of a 
Norman peasant His father, who exercised a 
great inlluence upon Millet’s life and character. 


was a man of refined and deeply religious na- 
ture and of musical tastes, being cantor in the 
Village church Under the tuition of the village 
priest he received an elementary education, even 
mastering ({reek, but his early years he spent 
on the farm, trying, during hours of rest, to 
draw the familiar scenery and life about him. 
Ills father took him to the neighboring town of 
Cherbourg, where he studied under Mouchel, a 
pupil of the school of David, and Langlois In 
1837, aided by a small gift of money from the 
council general of the department and by a small 
pension granted by the town council of Chei- 
bourg. Millet went to Pans He entered the 
studio of Delaroche, but, unable to endure Ins 
master’s conventional methods, and constrained 
by poverty, he soon withdrew With Marolle, a 
friend, he opened a little studio, giving his 
evenings to study and his days to painting cheap 
poi traits and pastel imitations of Bouchei and 
Watteau He won some recognition w ith a 
portrait in the Salon of 1840, but soon returned 
to Normandy, where he married (1841) There 
he supported himself by painting signboards, 
and also produced “Sailors Mending a Sail” and 
other genre works In 1842 he returned to 
Pans and in 1844 attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of artists by his “Milkwoman” and “Riding 
Lesson ” On the death of his wife he returned 
to Normandy, but remarried and came again to 
Pans in 1845 After a senes of leligious and 
classical subjects, none of wffiich attained suc- 
cess, he at last found himself in the “W’lnnower’’ 
(1848, Louvre), his first important picture, 
bought by Ledru-Rollin, the Minister of State 
during the revolution of 1848, in w’hicli Millet 
took pait 

In 1849 he abandoned Pans for the village of 
Barbizon, wffiich he made his permanent home. 
Here the Norman peasant, as he called himself, 
w^as surrounded by scenes he loved, with in- 
comparable models for the peasant pictures to 
which he henceforth devoted himself “The 
Sow’cr” (1850, Vanderbilt collection, Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New Yoik) w^as follow’cd by “Man 
Spreading Manuic” (1852); “Tlie Reapers” 
(1853), “A Peasant Grafting a Tree” (1855); 
“Tlie Gleaners” (1857, Loimc), one of his very 
best works, “The Angelus” (1857, Louvre), 
“Death and the Woodcutter” ( 1859, Copenhagen 
Gallery) , “Woman Feeding her Children” (La 
Bccqu^e, 1860), in the Lille Museum, and others, 
all produced while he was hampered by illness 
and debts In 1860 he bound himself by con- 
tract to give all his w*ork for three years for 
1000 francs a month, but the contract Was dis- 
solved in SIX months To this period belong 
“The Sheep Shearing” (1860) , “Woman Feed- 
ing Child,” “The Sheep Shearer,” “Waiting” (all 
in 1861) , “Potato Planters” (1862) ; “The Wool 
Carder” (1863) ; and “The Man with the Hoe” 
(1863, San Francisco Museum). From 1860 hia 
leputation was regarded as established, and 
after 1863 he no longer suffered want In 1864 
he exhibited “The Shepherdess” (Louvre) and 
“Peasants Bringing Home a Calf”, in 1865 he 
produced some decorative w^ork At the Paris 
Exposition of 1867 he received a medal of the 
first class and in 1868 the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor Driven from Barbizon by the Franco- 
Prussian War, Millet repaired to Cherbourg and 
did not return until late in 1871. He was deeply 
affected by the death, in 1867, of his friend 
Rousseau, with w'hom, of all others, he was moat 
intimate Altliough tlie state of his health. 
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which had been failing for some time, curtailed 
the hours of work, he continued to paint until 
December, 1874, when fever set in and he died 
on Jan. 20, 1875. 

He was one of the artists selected by the gov- 
ernment to decorate the Pantheon, but did not 
live to complete the commission. A number of 
important works are OAViied in the United States, 
among which are* “Tlie Sower” and the “Water 
Carrier,” “The Shepheidess,” “At the Well.” 
“The Knitting Lesson,” “Hunting in Wintei,” 
the water color “Shepherd and Dog,” and “Girl 
Raking Hay,” all in the Metropolitan ^Museum, 
New York; “The Grafter,’ “Sliei)herde88,” and 
“Water Carrier” (all three belonging to William 
Rockefeller) ; “The Turkey Keeper” (C A Dana, 
New York) , “A Shepherdess Seated,” “Home- 
stead at Gr6ville,” “Harvesters Resting,” “Por- 
trait of himself,” and others in the Boston 
Art Museum, the “Planters” (Quincy Shaw 
collection, Boston) ; “Potato Harvest,” “Sheep- 
fold,” “Breaking the Flax,” and five other 
works in the Walters collection, Baltimore Al- 
though Millet's paintings began to increase in 
value before his death, his family was left in 
straitened circumstances and was pensioned by 
the government His principal pictures ha\e 
been etched and engraved Himself a peasant, 
living the peasant’s life, he painted his class as 
has never been done before or since Omitting 
the accidental, he lendered only the typical, and 
his great shadowy figures seem inevitably a part 
of the earth It was the master's custom to 
paint from memory, using his admirable 
sketches but no models, and to this is partially 
due the simplicity and breadth with which he 
treated his subiccts 

Equally famous with Millet’s paintings are 
many of his drawings, such as his own portrait 
(1848). “Woman Feeding Chickens”; “Shep- 
herd with Flock”, “The Newborn Lamb”; 
“Laundresses on the Shore”, “First Steps'’ 
His pastels, too, are much prized , good examples 
are the “Vine Dresser Resting’' and “Woman 
Churning ” All show a good draftsman, itli 
a fine feeling for form. His color is sad in tone, 
gray and brown usually prevailing , and he 
achieved harmony by a masteily treatment of 
light and atmosphere The landscape back- 
ground and the animals of his paintings are the 
equals of those done by the greatest specialists 
in these branches Among the best of his pure 
landscapes are “Church of Gr^ville,” “Spring,” 
and “Winter”; the first two are in the Louvre, 
vhich, since the acquisition of the famous 
(’hauchard collection, contains in all 21 paint- 
ings by Millet He w^as also an etcher of great 
])ower, as is evident from his 13 original plates 
of subjects of peasant life, as well as from a 
number of others after his paintings His de- 
signs for woodcuts, generally engraved by his 
two brothers, show great originality, being 
executed in bold, coarse outlines, moie like those 
of the old German masters than nineteenth- 
century etchings. Monuments to Millet have 
been erected in Cherbouig and Gruchy, and a 
bronze plaque attached to a rock at the entrance 
to the forest of Fontainebleau is dedicated to 
him and Rousseau 

Bibliography. Much the best biography of 
Millet was written by his friend Alfred Sensier, 
La rie et Voeuvre de Jean Fraw^ms Millet (Paris, 
1881, abridged Eng trans , Boston, 1896) Con- 
sult also* Alexandre Piedagnel, Jean Francois 
Millet, souvenirs de Barhizon (Paris, 1876) , 


C. E. Yriarte, Jean Frahgois Millet (ib., 1885) ; 
J. C. Van Dyke, in Modem French Masters (New 
York, 1890) ; Thompson, The Barhizon School 
(London, 1890) ; E. M Hurll (ed.), J. F. Millet : 
A Collection of 15 Pictures, with Introduction 
and Interpretation (Boston, 1900) , Cartwright, 
Millet: His Life and Letters (New York, 1902) , 
Walther Gensel, Millet and Rousseau (Bielefeld, 

1902) , Gefiroy and Alexandre, Corot and Millet 
(New York, 1902) , C S Smith, Batbizon Days. 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau, and Barye (ib, 1902) ; 
J. C. Ady, Jean Fianqois Millet: His Life and 
Letters (ib, 1902); H. Marcel, J. F Millet 
hiographie critique (Pans, 1903) , Romain Hol- 
land, Millet ( lb , 1903 ) , Edgeumb Staley, J F 
Millet, in “Bell’s Miniature Series” (London, 

1903 ) , Arthur Tomson, Jean Ft ancois Millet a/nd 
the Barhizon School (ib., 1905) , Lo^s Dclticl, 
Le pcintre-qraveur illustrc, XIXe et XXe stccles 
(Pans, 1906), L Soullie, Jean Fian^ois Millet, 
in “Les Grands Peintres aux Ventes Publiqiies” 
senes (ib, 1909); P M Turner, Millet (New 
York, 1910) *, Richard Muther, Jean Francois 
Millet (London, 1910) 

MILLET, PiERBE (1635-1708). A Canadian 
pioneer missionary He was born in Bourges, 
France, was educated for the Roman Catholic 
]»riesthood, and, came to Canada in 1667 The 
following year he went to New Yoik as a mis- 
sionary to the Onondaga Indians In 1672 he 
undertook a mission to the Oneidas 111 that 
colony, where he labored devotedly He re- 
turned to Canada, met Governor Denon\ille at 
Cataraqui in 168b and, in consequemee of the 
Governor's expedition against the Iiocjiiois, was 
suspected, though unjustly, of instigating it 
At first the Oneidas, one of the Iroquois tribes, 
were hostile and sent a war party winch cap- 
tured him at Cataraqui in 1689 and took him 
back a prisoner to their country Thev tortured 
him and tliieatened to kill him, but he was 
finally set free and adopted into their tribe, 
where he remained until 1694 In that year he 
returned to Quebec, where he died 

MILLET BEEB. See Beer. 

MILLI, mel'lf, Giaxnina (1825-88). An 
Italian poetess She was born at Teraina and 
w^hen but a child of five years is said to have 
composed verses When 17 or 18 years of age 
she became a pupil of the poet Regaldi, the 
greatest of Italian improvisators, and soon de- 
veloped considerable power in improvising popu- 
lar leligious and amatory verses Medals w^ere 
awarded her, and after her trips through the 
principal Italian cities (1857-60) a pension was 
bestowed upon her She w'as appointed in- 
spector of elementary schools for girls and 
superintendent of the normal school for young 
women in Rome. Her poems appeared in two 
volumes in 1862-63. 

MILLIGAN, Ex Parte. The title of an im- 
pnitant decision rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1866, growing out of the 
events of the Civil War The precise question 
raised was whether a citizen domiciled in a 
State whore peace prevails, but w’hich is ad- 
jacent to the theatre of w^ar, may be deprived of 
the right of trial by jury and be subjected to 
tiial before a military commission composed of 
army officers The case grew out of the arrest 
of one Milligan, a citizen of Indiana, by a 
United States military officer in 1864 on charges 
of conspiracy, disloyal practices, inciting in- 
surrection, and giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. He was tried before a military commis- 
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sion at Indianapolis, was found guilty, and was 
sentenced to be hanged His counsel thereupon 
filed in the Circuit Court of the United States 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, denying 
the jurisdiction of the military commission on 
the ground that the civil courts in Indiana were 
open and unobstructed in the performance of 
their duties, that a United States grand jury 
which was then in session failed to find a bill of 
indictment, that the jilaintifT \\a.s a civilian in 
no 'way connected with the military service, and 
that he was not a resident of a rebel State The 
case was finally cairied to tlie Supreme Court of 
the United States, wlicie it was held that a 
military commission organized during the war 
in a State not invaded or in rebellion, and where 
the Federal courts w^ere open and unobstructed, 
had no jurisdiction to try, convict, or sentence 
for a criminal offense a citizen w’ho was neither 
a resident of a State in rebellion nor a prisoner 
of war nor a person in the military or naval 
service, and that Congress had no power to con- 
fer such authority on it This opinion was ren- 
dered by a bare majority of the court, a vigor- 
ous dissenting opinion being delivered by Chief 
Justice Chase, in which three other justices con- 
curred The decision is given in Wallace's Re- 
potts, vol iv See Military Law; Martial 
Law^ 

MILLIGAN, George (c 1801- ) A 

Scottish biblical scholar, son of William Mil- 
ligan. lie w’as educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, and Bonn, was minister of St Mat- 
thew 's, Morningside, and of Caputh and in 
1010 became regius profes-soi of divinity and 
biblical criticism in Glasgow Universitv He 
published History of the Etinlish Bihlc (1895) , 
The Lord's Prayn (1895) , The Theology of the 
Epistle to tite TTehrews (1899), The Tuelve 
Apostles (1904), fit Pauls JOfnstles to the 
Thcssalomans (1908), Gieek text, introduction, 
and notes, with sjiecial study of syntax and 
style. Selections fiom the Greelc Papyri (1910) , 
The New Testament Documents : Their Origin 
and Early History (1912), the Croall lectures 
for 1911-12, The Voeahulaiy of the Greelc 
Testament (1014 et seq ), with J H Moulton 

MILLIGAN, Robert Wiley (1843-1909). 
An Ameiican naval officer He w^as born in 
Philadelphia, entered the United States navy as 
third assistant engineer in 18G3, and was regu- 
larly promoted to chief engineer in 1892, com- 
mander in 1899, and captain in 1902 During 
the Civil War he participated in both battles of 
Fort Fisher, and in the capture of Petersburg 
and Richmond, and during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he was chief engineer of the Oiegon 
on her famous run from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic coast and in the battle of Santiago He 
served as chief engineer of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard from 1899 to 1905, w’hen he wms advanced 
to the rank of rear admiral and retired. 

MILLIGAN, WiTXiAM (1821-93). A minis- 
ter of the Established chinch of Scotland, bom 
in Edinburgh In 1839 he graduated from St 
Andrew’s I’^niversity He stood by the “Auld 
Kirk” at the disruption (1843), and w’as or- 
dained minister to the Parish of Cameron, Fife, 
the following year He studied in Germany 
from 1845 to 1846 and w’as placed at Kilcori- 
quhar from 1850 until 1860, when he w^as asked 
to occupy the newly created chaii of biblical 
criticism in Aberdeen University He assisted 
in the revision of the New Testament in 1870 
and published works on the Higher Education of 


Women (1878) ; The Resurrection of Our Lord 
(1881; new ed., 1905); Commentary on the 
Revelation (1883) ; Baird Lectures on the Rev- 
elation of 8t John (1886); Elijah (1887), The 
Resurrection of the Dead (1890), Aims of the 
Scottish Church Society (1892) ; besides a nota- 
ble article for the Encyclopcedia Britanmca on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (1879) He w’as 
sent to the United States Presbyterian General 
Assembly (1872) as a delegate from the corre- 
sponding body in Scotland 

MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY. See James 
Millikin University. 

MILLIN, me'lax', Aijbin Louis (1759-1818). 
A French archa*ologist, born in Paris Ills first 
literary attempts w’ere translations from the 
German and English, which w’ere published in 
the MSlangcs dc littdratiire ^trangbie (1785- 
86). His protest against the excesses of tlie 
Revolution made it necessary for him to flee 
from Paris, and he w’as imprisoned for a year 
in St Lazarc on his return In 1795 he was 
placed in charge of the cabinet of antiques and 
medals in the National Library, w’as instru- 
mental in the creation of a chair of antiquities, 
and the same year undertook the direction of 
the Magazin Encyclopedique. Much of liis volu- 
minous writing on his special subject appeared 
in this periodical, w’hich, in 1817, became the An- 
nales EncifclopMiques, and he published also An- 
tiquites nationales (1790-98), Introduction d 
VMude des mMaillcs (1796); Monuments an- 
tiques inedits (1802-04), Dictionnaire des 
heaiix-arts (1800), Histone mHallique de la 
rH'olutvon franeatse (1806) His travels in 
Italy and the south of France in search of an- 
tiques provided material for Voyage dans les 
d^partements du midt de la Franne (1807-11); 
Petntures de vases antiques (1808-10, new ed , 
1891). Voyage en Savoie, au PiSmont, dans Ic 
Milanais (1816-17) 

MILLING MACHINE. See Metal-Work- 
ing Maciiinfry 

MILLINOCE^T. A village in Penobscot 
Co , Me , S3 miles by rail north of Bangor, on 
the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad (Map: 
Maine, D 3) The manufactuie of paper consti- 
tutes the chief industry Some timber is found 
in the surrounding region Pop , 1910, 3368 

MILGjIFEDE. A myriapod of the order Chi- 
lognatha (or Diplopoda) having a dorsally con- 
vex liody composed of many segments, all of 
which, except the first four, bear each tw’o pairs 
of legs, and lacking maxillipes. See Centipede, 
Myriapoda. 

MILGjIS, John (1858- ) An American 

officer of engineers, born at \\Tieatland, Midi 
He graduated, wuth first rank, from the U^nited 
States Military Academy in 1881, and served at 
Willets Point, N. Y. (1881-83), and on light- 
house duty, especially in experiments with elec- 
tric lighting (1883-90) Millis was charged 
wuth the preparation of the lighting of the 
Bartholdi Statue in New York harbor From 
1890 to 1894 he managed Federal improvements 
in the Mississippi levees and New Orleans har- 
bor; then for four years w’^as chief engineer of 
the Lighthouse Board , and in 1900 w'as delegate 
to electrical, physical, and* navigation congresses 
in Paris during the Exposition, and was sent to 
Egypt to report on the Assuan Dam. After his 
return to America he wms ordered to Seattle to 
construct fortifications in Puget Sound and gov- 
ernment improvements in Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. In 1905-07 he had charge of all 
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fortification construction in the Philippine Is- 
lands, conducted the river and harbor improve- 
ments in Indiana and Ohio and on Lake Erie in 
1908-12, and was then detailed for special duty 
under the Bureau of Lifflitliouses He was 
promoted to colonel of engineers in 1010 

MILLSCKEH, miKle-ker, Kakl (1842-90). 
An Austrian composer of light opera He was 
l)orn in Vienna and received bis musical educa- 
tion in the conservatoiy of that city. In 1804 
lie was appointed kapellmeister at the Graz 
'J’hcatre and fioin 1809 to 1883 occupied a 
similar position at the Theater an der Wien 111 
Vienna His music is marked hy its spontane- 
ous melodiousness and sprightly instiumcnta- 
tion Ihe principal published works include. 
Da toOtc Gaftt and Die heiden Binder (1805), 
Diana (1807), Die Fraucninscl (1878), Der 
Regimentsiambmir (1809), Diei Paar Hchuhe 
(1870), Die Musik des Tciifels (1870), Das 
iieriiunschene Srhloss (1878), Apajime, der 
Wa^sermann (1880), Die Jungftau von Belle- 
ville (1S81), Der Bettelstudeut (1881), Gas- 
parone (1884), Der Vneadmiral (1880), Die 
siehen SeluLahen (1887), Der armc Jonathan 
(1890) ; Das tionntagslmd (1892) , Der Prohe- 
kuss (1895) , Das Xordticht (1897) 

MIL^LOM. A town in Cum bei land, England, 
9 miles northwest of Banow It is situated on 
t)u‘ west coast of Duddon estuary and has a 
shallow tidal harbor It numbeis among its 
antiquities an early Norman church and the 
eleventh-century Milloin Castle The mo'^t pro- 
ductive mines of red hematite 01 e 111 England 
are work(*d in the vicinity, and it has numerous 
blast tuinaces The tow*n owns its markets, 
water and gas W'orks, and niaintainb a libiary, 
technical schools, recieation giounds, and isola- 
tion hospital Pop, 1901, 10,420, 1911, 8012 
MILLO MAIZE. S(*e Andropogo.n , Sorghum 
MILL ON THE FLOSS, The A novel by 
George Eliot (qv ), published 111 1S()0 

MILLS, \htii<R'J Lk>poii) (1S54-191hj An 
American soldier, born in New York City He 
graduated at the United States jMilitary 
Academy in 1879, w’as appointed second lieuten- 
ant of tlie Fust Cavalrv, was stationed at Fort 
Walla Walla, Washington ''leriiloiy (1879-82), 
and engaged in fiontiei duty elsewJiere He saw 
active seivice against the Ciows in 1887 and 
against the Sioux in 1890 He became fiist 
lieutenant in 1889 He was professor of mili- 
tarv science and tactics at the State Academy, 
Charleston, S C, for a year (1880-87), held an 
appointment at the United States Infantry and 
Cavaliv School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans ,* from 
1894 until 1898, and in the Spanish-American 
War participated in the Santiago campaign as 
captain and assistant adjutant gimeial of volun- 
teers He was voted a medal by Congress in 
1898, for his services near Santiago In 
August, 1898, he w'as made superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, with the rank and pav of colonel, and in 
October of the same year was promoted to the 
regimental rank of captain In 1904 he w^as 
made brigadier general and in 1900 was de- 
tached from tin* command of tlie Military 
Academy, the scope and geneial efiidency of 
w^hich had broadened considerably under his 
administration, and was assigned to duty in the 
Philippine Islands In 1909 he returned to the 
United States to take cf»mmand of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, and in 1912 w*as for part of a 
year president of the Aimy War College. After 


September of 1912 he served as chief of the 
division of militia affairs on the general staff. 

MILLS, Charles Karsner ( 1845- ). An 

American neurologist, born m Philadelphia and 
educated at the Central High School and the 
medical department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania He began to practice in 1869. was 
professor of diseases of the mind and nervous 
system at the Philadelphia Polyclinic (1883- 
98) and clinical professor of nervous diseases at 
the Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
At the University of Pennsylvania he served 
as professor of mental diseases and medical 
jui isprudence (1893-1901), clinical professor of 
nervous diseases (1901-03), and piofcssor of 
neurology after 1903 He attained a high repu- 
tation as an alienist Besides monographs on 
mtmtal and nervous strain, he published Prac- 
tical Lessons in Xnrsinq (new ed , 1904), 

Physiology and TTygiene (rev ed , 1904), The 
Kursmq and Care of the Xeirous and Insane 
(new ed , 1912) , and edited a valuable Treatise 
on the Xenons Bystem and its Diseases (1898) 

MILLS, Clark (1815-83) An American 
sculjitor, born in Onondaga Co , N Y In his 
youtli he followed the trade of a plasteriT, 
at the same turn* modeling ideal heads in 
clav'. Although entirely self-tauglit and without 
knowledge f)f professional methods, 111 1846 lie 
complet(‘d a marble bust of .lohn C Calhoun, 
whicli was purchased bv the city of Cliailcston 
for the city hall In 1848 he furnishi*d a design 
for an equestrian statue of CJeneial Jackson, 
to be ]>laced in Lafayette Sijuau*, Washington 
There being no bronze foundry for sueli w'ork 
in the I'^nited States, Mills erected in Washing- 
ton an e\peiimental foundry, when* in 1852 he 
succeeded in producing a pcifi‘ct cast It was 
formally accepted Jan 8, 185 k and, although 
without artistic* value, is interesting as the first 
equestiian statue 111 Ameiiean sculptuie He 
was next engagc*d on the colossal (equestrian 
statue of \\ aslnni^ton, which vv’as formallv un- 
v<*iled in tlie national capital Feh. 22, 1860 
Mills’s last w'oik was the casting (1863) of 
(9aw folds colossal statue of Liliertv, winch 
downs the dome of the Capitol at Washington. 
<’oni]).iied with present-dav sculpture the work 
of Mills se(*nis inferior and ineclianieal, hut 
it maiks a stepping-stone in the advance of 
Aiiierie* n ait 

MILLS, Darius Ogden (1825-1910) An 
American financier and philanthropist, born at 
North Salem, N Y He was a deik in New 
York City and served as a bank cashier at 
Buffalo, N Y , in 1847-49 In 1849 be went to 
California, where he b(»came a mei chant and 
dealer in exchange at Sacramento and foundefl 
the bank of D O Mills & Co In 1864-67 he 
was president of the Bank of California, San 
Francisco, and after the failure of that insti- 
tution under his successor Mills reestablished it 
on a sound basis In 1880 he moved to New 
York City, where he erected the Mills Building 
on Broad Street and where he became identified 
with a v^arietv' of interests, as trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the American 
Geogiaphical Society, and as president of the 
New Yoik Botanical Gardens In 1808-80 lie 
was regent and treasurer of the I University of 
(’alifornia, in which he endowed a chair of 
philosophy, and he was also trustee of the Lick 
estate and Observatory Mills gave extensively 
to philanthropic objects. The three Mills hotels 
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in New York, where poor but self-respecting 
men may obtain meals and lodgings at a nominal 
price, stand as a monument to his wise 
benevolence They proved especially successful 
and attracted wide attention among chanty 
workers and social investigators At the time 
of his death Mills possessed a fortune of $35,- 
000,000 His daughter married WhitelaAv Reid 
(qv) 

MILLS, David (1831-1903). A Canadian 
statesman and jurist He was born in the town- 
ship of Orford, Kent Co , Ontario, was educated 
at the local schools, and graduated in law at the 
I Diversity of Michigan in 1855 After teaching 
for a time he was school superintendent foi 
Kent County until 1865 Entering political life 
at Confederation in 1867, he was elected Libeial 
memlier for Bothwell in the fiist Dominion 
r.'iiliament and, witli the exception of one legis- 
latne session (1882), retained his seat in the 
House of Commons until 1896 He edited the 
London (Ontario) Daily Advertiser in 1882-87, 
was called to the Ontario bar in 1883, and was 
soon aften\ard emploved by the Ontario govern- 
ment in sCAeral important cases He became an 
authority on constitutional and international 
law and in 1888-1900 ^^as professor of these 
subjects in Toronto I'niveisity He was Min- 
ister of the Interior (1876-78) in the adminis- 
tration of Alexander Mackenzie (qv), was 
called to the Senate m 1897, and was Minister 
of Justice (1897-1901) 111 the administration of 
Rii Wilfiid Laurier (q\ ) In 1001 he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Supieme Couit of Canada, 
which position he letainod until liis death As 
a private member of Parliament (1879-96) 
!Mills ad\ocated measuies for better securing the 
iiidejicndence of the electoiate, and 111 1895 made 
a motion in the House of (^ommons to reform the 
Senate Tie published Nepal t on the Bound- 
arus of Ontario (1S73) , llu Canadian Yieic of 
the Alashan Boundartf Dispute (1899), The 
Enqhsh m Afiica (1900), and many magazine 
ai tides on political and economic subjects 
MILLS, Hiram Francis (1836- ) An 

Anieiuan hydraulic and sanitary engineei, born 
at Bangor, Me After graduating C E from 
the Reii'^selaei Pol;\ tedinic Institute 111 1856 
he w’as engaged m enginceiing work on the 
Bergim (X J ) tunnel of the Eiie Railroad 
(1858), on the Brookhn w^ater w’orks (1859), 
at Cohoes, N Y (1859), and, under the noted 
hydraulic engineei, Janies B Francis, at Lowell, 
Mass (1860-63) For the next six yeais he 
was enijiloyed on iiniiortant lailroad, clam, and 
w^at(*i -])ow er works, including the Hoosac Tunnel 
on the Fitchburg Railroad, Massachusetts In 
1869 be began a long careci in the control of 
watei power on the Merrimac River, first at 
Lawrence and later at Lowell as well He 
Ber^ed as cliief crngincer of the Essex Company 
at Lawrence after 1869, and as consulting 
engineer of the Proprietors’ Locks and C’anals at 
Lowell in 1893, becoming chief engineer in 1894 
In 1901 lie w’as appointed consulting engineer 
of the Boston Metrojiolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board From 1886 to its dissolution 111 1914 he 
was engineer member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, chairman of its committee on 
water supjily and sewerage, and diiected the 
Lawrence Experinioiit Station investigations of 
w^ater and sew’age purification, knowm through- 
out the sanitary world In 1892-93 lie designed 
and built tin* slow sand filters of the w'atei 
works of Lawrence, Mass , these marked a new 


era in water purification. After 1868 he served 
as consulting engineer on various other works 
in the United States and Mexico 
MILLS, James (1840- ). A Canadian 

educator and raihvay administrator He was 
born near Bond Head, Ontario, and w^as edu- 
cated at Victoria University, w’here he grad- 
uated at the head of his class in 1868 He 
taught successively at Stanstead (1868-69), 
Coboiirg (1869-72), and Brantford (1873-79), 
gaining high lank in his profession He was 
appointed piesident of the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelpli in 1879, in which position bo 
remained for 25 ^ears, bringing the college to a 
high state of efficiency As its president and 
the organizer for 10 years of farmers’ institutes 
he did eminent service for agricultural educa- 
tion in Ontario He w^as a member of the San 
Jose Scale Commission (1890) In 1904 be was 
appointed a member of the Board of Raihvay 
Commissioners for Canada He w'as a member 
of the board of regents, Victoria University 
(1890-1910), and was also appointed a senator 
of Toronto University With Thomas Shaw he 
W'rote First Principles of igrimlture (1890) 
MILLS, Lawrence Heywortii (1837-1918). 
An English Orientalist He w’as born in New 
York City and graduated at th(‘ I'^niversity of 
the City of New York (now* Xow’^ York Uni- 
veisity) m 1857 He then studied for orders at 
the Fairfax County Episcopal Seminary near 
Alexandria, Va , and w as ordained in 1861, 
after whicli he held a charge in Brooklyn until 
1867 Retiring from the ministrv, he w’ent to 
Europe in 1872, where he devoted himself first 
to a study of Gnosticism and then to the Avesta, 
w’hich was to prove his life work In 1887, at 
the request of Max Muller, he w^ent to Oxford, 
wdiere in 1898 he w'as made jiiofessor of Zend phi- 
lologv*^ Mills s reseai dies were concerned mainly 
wuth the older portion of the Avesta texts, the 
GAtliJs 1 q V ) , which he studied exhaustively, ad- 
heiing in the main to the system of the tradi- 
tional school of interpretation. He als(' published 
manv contributions on the eaily phases of Zoro- 
astrianism, and must be regarded as one of the 
foremost of Iranian scliolars Among his woiks 
aie “Zend Avesta, part 111 ,” in Mullei, Sacred 
Books of the Fast, vol xxxi (Oxford, 1887) ; 
Studij of the Flic Zara tint sh 1 1 lan (Zoroastrian) 
Gdthds (1894), Odthas of Zarathushtra (Zo- 
roaster) m Metre and Rhythm (1900), Dic- 
tionary of the Gitinc Language of the Zend- 
Aicsta (1902-14). Zoroaster, Philo, the Achce- 
inenidSs and Israel (2 vols , 1904-06). Aiesta 
Eschatology Compaied icith the Books of Daniel 
and Revelations (1908); Yasna /, with Avesta, 
Sanskrit, Pahlavi, and Persian texts (1910), 
Our oun Religion in Ancient Persia, lectures 
delivered at Oxford (1913) , Lore of Aiesta in 
Catechetical Dialogues (1914) 

MILLS, Robert (1781-1855). An Ameiican 
engineer and aicbitect He w’as born in Charles- 
ton, S C , and studied under Benjamin H 
Latiobe He erected seveial customhouses and 
maiine hospitals, and in 1820 was appointed 
State architect and engineer of South Carolina 
In 1836 President Jackson made him the official 
architect of the United States government and 
supervising architect of the Capitol, this office 
he held until 1851 Under this and the next 
administration Mills designed and had charge of 
the erection of the Treasury Building, the 
General Post Office, the Patent Office Building, 
and the National Washington Monument 
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York City; a statue of General Thayer, West 
Point, N. Y.; busts of General Grant, Lincoln, 
Daniel Webster, and others, war monuments 
at Keene, N. H , Erie, Pa , and Charlestown 
and Fiichbuig, Mass With his brother he 
executed the ^reat j^anite Spliinx in Mount 
Auburn Cemeteiy, Cambridge, Mass It was 
in commemoration of Milmoie that Daniel 
Chester French modeled his celebrated bronze 
relief “Death and the Young Sculptor ” 

MILNE, miln, John (1850-1913). An Eng- 
lish mining engineer and seismologist, born in 
Liveipool. He was educated at King’s College 
and the Royal School of Mines in London and 
subsequently went to Newfoundland and Labi el- 
der, where he w orked as a mining engineer. 
Later he was the geologist of Dr Beke’s expedi- 
tion into northwestern Arabia, and was then for 
20 years 111 the service of the Japanese govern- 
ment During that period he established the 
seismic survey of Japan, which comprises more 
than 900 stations and which may be said to have 
inaugurated the systematic study of earthquake 
phenomena In the course of his investigations 
be traveled over a great part of the world, visit- 
ing the United States, Russia, Siberia, Mongolia, 
Korea, China, the Kuriles, the Philippines, 
Borneo, and Australasia, and finally devoted him- 
self to the establishment of a seismic survey of 
the world He invented seismographs and in- 
struments to recoid vibiations on railways, and 
published important works on seismology and 
geology, including Earthquakes and Other Earth 
Movements (1883, 6th ed , 1913), k^eisi/Tnoloqy 
<1888), Ihe Mimrs IJandhook (1894, 3d ed , 
1902) , Crystallography 

MILNE-ED WARDS, miln-ed'wordz, Fr pron. 
m^PnA'dwai ', Au^ii onse ( 1 835-1 900 ) . A French 
zoologist, son of ITenii Milne-Edwards, bom 
in Pans Though he tot»k the degree of M D 
in 1800 he de\otiHl hia life to the study of 
zoology and, after holding various minor posi- 
tions, was appointed piofessoi of zoology in the 
Museum of Natural History, Pans, in 1876, be- 
coming directoi in 1892 If is earlier publica- 
tions were in physiological mcHlicine, but the 
grc*ater part of his nork was done in zoology, 
paleontology, and deep-sea exploration. His 
work on fossil Crustacea appeared m 1865, an 
extensi\e and valuable treatise on the fossil buds 
of France was published in 1866-72 lie also 
described the extinct birds of the Mascaienc 
Islands and of Madagascar He worked long 
and patiently on the Crustacea, prepaiing elabo- 
rate reports on the deep-sea forms His publica- 
tions include. Histoire des crustac^s podophthal- 
iiiuiies fossiles (1865) , licchcrches vmitoiniques 
1 1 paUontologiques pour scrvir a Vhistoire des 
oiseaux fossiles de la Ftance (2 vols , 1867-72) ; 
1. ipcfhtwns sctenUfiqu(s du tramdU ur et du 
talisman (1888). 

MILNE-EDWARDS, Hlxki (1800-85). A 
French naturalist, born at Bruges His father 
was an Englishman. lie studied medicine, but 
after taking his degree in 1823 turned to the 
study of zoology and began his scientific career 
by publishing, in 1828, his Jiechcrches anato- 
miques svr les crustaces In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed professor of entomology at the Museum 
of Natural History, Pans. In *1862 he succeeded 
Geoffrey St Hilaire in the chair of zoblogy and 
in 1864 became director From 1837 on he 
edited the zoological portion of the Annales des 
seienrrs vaturellcs and coiitributc‘d extensively 
to tins lourn.il Ib* w.is tlu* first to dcsciibe the 


important biological principle of the physiologi- 
cal division of labor His most important works 
besides the Recherches above mentioned were 
Elements de zoologte ou legons sur VoAiatomie^ la 
physiologic^ la classification^ etc , des animaux 
(1834-35, republished as a new edition with the 
title Oours iUmcntairc dc isooloqiCf 1851) ; a 
eompletion and revision of Lamaick's U Histoire 
naturcllc des ammaux sans vci'tchrcs 1 1836- 
45), with Dt*shayes, Lemons sur la phgsiologte 
et Vanatomie compar^es de Vhomme ct des ani- 
maux (1855-84) 

MILDER, Alfbed, first Viscjount (1854- 
1925). An English colonial Governor, born at 
Bonn, Geimaiiy, March 23, 1854 He studied at 
1 ubiiigen, at King's College, London, and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, studied law, and from 
1882 to 1885 devoted himself to journalism, 
serving under John Morley and W T Stead 
His service as pm ate secretary to G J (after- 
waid Lord) Goschcn, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequei (1887-89 ), began his public career He 
])ioved an able Undersecretary for Finance in 
Eg\pt (1889-92), piibli-.hing his obsei\ations 
as England in Eggpt (1892, 12th ed , 1915J, and 
was cbaiinian of tlie Boaid of Inland lleveiiue in 
1892-97 In 1897 Milner was appointed High 
Commissioner' f r Soutli Afiica and Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope He lield the foiiner 
post through the dillicult ])eriod piecediiii; and 
succeeding the South African War, was created 
Viscount in 1902, and in 1901 was appointed 
Governor of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies He resigned as High Commissioner 
and Governor m starch, 1905, and returned to 
England Regarded bv many as coauthor with 
Cecil Rhodes and Mr Chamberldin of the South 
Afiican War, he was subjected to much criti- 
cism in Liberal circles, especially after tlie fall 
of the Unionist ministry in Decemb(*r, 1005 In 
March, 1900, the House of Commons exjiressed 
in an indirect way its disappioval of Ins action 
in permitting tlie flogging of a Chinese coolie 
in the Tiansvaal In reply the House of Lords, 
bv an overwhelming v’ote, placed on n‘cord its 
liigh ap]>reciation of Loid Milners services, and 
in xiugust lie was jiresentcd with an address of 
the same natuie signed bv more than 370,000 
names He published The Nation and the Em- 
pire (1913) Consult E B Ivvan-Mullei, 
Milner and l^outh Afriea (London, 1902) , W B 
Worsfold, Jjord Milner's Work in Soutli Africa 
(lb, 190(>) , id. The Reeonstruction of the New 
Colonics under Lord Milner (2 vols, ib , 191,1) 
MILNER, John (1752-1826). An English 
Roman Catliolie scholar, born m Londcin lie 
was oidained priest in 1777, settled at Winclies- 
ter in 1779, liecame titular Bishop of Castabala 
in 1803. and was made Apostolic Viear of the 
Midland District in England In 1804 lie moved 
to Wolverhampton and entered into the agita- 
tion which finally led to the removal of tlie right 
of veto on appointment of Roman Catholic 
bishops as part of Feed’s Catholic Relief Act 
passed in 1829. His firmness and courage in 
the controversy won him the sobiiquet “the Eng- 
lish Athanasius” He wrote Antiquities of 
Winchester (2 vols, 1798-1801, 3d ed , with 
memoir by Husenbeth, 1839) ; Treatise on the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of England during 
the Middle Ages (1811, 3d ed , 1835) , The End 
of Religious Controversy (1818) Consult* F 
C. Husenbeth, Life of John Milner (Dublin, 
1862) , Ward, Daun of the Catholic Revival in 
England, 1181-1803 (2 vols, ib , 1909). 
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MILNEB, Joseph (1744-97) An English 
ecclesiaHtical historian He was born at Leeds 
in Yorkshire Ho studied at Catliarine Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of BA in 
1766, and after\Mird beeame liead mawter of the 
grammar school at Hull In 1768 he was ap- 
pointed leeturei at Holy Trinity or High Church, 
Hull, and later became also vicar at Noith Fer- 
riby, near Hull Milner's pimcipal woik is his 
Ifistorif (if the Church of Chnsty of which he 
lived to comj)lete thiiH* volumes, reaching to the 
thiit(‘enth century (1704-97), vols iv and v 
(1 804-00) were edited from his manuscripts b}'^ 
bis brothel, Dr Isaac Miliiei, dean of Carlisle, 
who aKo ])ublished a complete edition of his 
brothel’s woiks in eight volumes (1810) Tlie 
princijiles on which the History of the Church 
of Chiist is written aie of the narrow^est kind of 
e\angelicalisiu An iiupioved edition by Giant- 
liani ajipeared in 1847 A life of Milner by his 
luothei Isaac is j)iefi\ed to the first volume of 
Milnei s Pi(nti(al Srnnons (London, 1804-23). 

MILNER- GIBSON, Thomas See Gibson, 
Thomas Milm-h- 

MILNES, nuln’z, Richard Monckton, Baron 
llorcsiiJON (1809-85) An English poet and 
politician, son of Robert Pemberton Milnes, of 
I'riston Ilall, near Wakefield, York&hiie, born 
in London lune 19, 1809 He was educated at 
'liiniU College. Canibiidge, where he was a 
member of the famous society called the 
Apostles, whicli included Hallam and Tennyson 
Soon after receiving the degree of MA (1831) 
he traveled in Gerniaiiv and Italy and visited 
Gieeco He letuined to London in 1835 In 
1847 he entered Pailiament for Pontefract, 
which he continued to represent till 1863, when 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Houghton 
In politics he was at first a Conservative, but on 
Peels conveision to flee trade he became an 
Independent Libeial He was an advocate of 
])ublic education and leligioua equality labored 
toi cop\ right laws and the establishment of 
leforniatones for iinenile offenders, and took 
a decided stand on the side of Italy against 
Austiia A friend of literary men, he secured 
a jiension foi Tennyson, helped Hood, and w'as 
one of the first to lecognize the merits of Swin- 
burne In 1842-43 he visited the East and in 
1875 Canada and the United States He died at 
Vichy, Aug 11, 1885 He is more memorable 
as a man of influence in the w’orlds of society 
and letters than as an original winter, though 
tlie delicacy and refinement of his meditative 
poetry has a nairow appeal Among Lord 
Houghton's works are Memortcls of a Tour in 
Some Parts of Greece, Chiefly Poetical (1834); 
l^ocms of Many Years (1838) , Poems Legendaiy 
and Historical (1844), Palm Jjeaves (1844) 
He edited The Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of Keats (1848) Consult his interest- 
ing Monographs, Personal and Social (London, 
1873); Coll coted Poetical Works (ib, 1876); 
the cliaracter of Vavasour in Disraeli's Tancred; 
T W Reid, Life, Letters, and Friendship of R, 
M M lines (I^ndon, 1890). 

MI^LO. A towm m Piscataquis Co., Me., 34 
miles north-northwest of Bangor, on the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad (Map. Maine, D 3) 
The town is engaged largely in farming, and 
there are also manufactories of spools, long 
lumber, and the repair shops of the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad. Pop, 1900, 1150, 1910, 
2556 

MILO. See Melos. 


MILO, or MILON (Lat., from Gk. Ul\<av, 
Milan) of C'roton, in Magna Grsecia. A Greek 
athlete famous for his great strength, who lived, 
according to Herodotus, about 520 b c He won 
the prize as wrestlei in sik Olympian, seven 
Pythian, ten isthmian, and nine Nemean games 
Among other displays of his strength he is said 
to have on one oicasion carried a live ox upon 
Ins shoulders through the stadium of Olympia 
and afterward to have eaten the whole of it in 
one day, and on another to have upheld the 
pillars of a house in which Pythagoras and his 
scholars were assembled, so as to give them time 
to make their escape w'hen the house was falling 
He lost his life through too great confidence in 
his own strength, w^hen he was getting old, in 
attempting to rend a tree w’hich w’oodcutters 
had partly split with a wedge as the result of 
his first effort the wedge fell out, but when he 
relaxed his muscles for a fresh effort the tree 
closed upon his hands and held him fast until 
he was devoured by wolves. 

MILO, Titus Annius Papianus (95-48 bc.). 
A Roman politician He w^as born at Lanuvium 
and belonged to a distinguished family Few 
details of his life are known till his election as 
tiibune of the people in 57 nc He was then a 
paitisan ot Ponipey and attempted to bring 
about the recall of Cicero from exile. This 
mcasiiie was lutteily opposed by Clodius, who, 
as tribune of the people, had been instrumental 
in ])ahsing the law (ondeinning Ciceio to exile 
Milo attempted to have Clodius condemned as a 
violator of the public peace, but the proceedings 
were (juaslied Both Milo and Clodius now 
lined a bodyguard of gladiators, and armed col- 
lisions between tlieir retainers became almost 
eveivday occunences About this tune Milo 
married Sulla’s daughter, Fausta, for her for- 
tune In 56 Clodius was elected curule sedile 
and accused Milo of being a violator of the 
public peace by keeping a force of armed re- 
tainers Pompey conducted the defense of Milo, 
but no decision was ever reached In 53 Milo 
offered himself as a candidate for the consul- 
ship Clodius opyiosed tlie candidature of Milo, 
who w^as defended in the Senate by Cicero in a 
speech of wfliich some fragments are still extant 
On January 18 of the next year Milo w’as on 
his w^ay to Lanuvium from Rome, accompanied 
by 300 persons, many of w'hom were women and 
children Clodius, also with an armed company, 
met him near Bovillie Milo and Clodius passed 
each other without trouble, but some of Milo’s 
follow'ers picked a quarrel with the slaves of 
Clodius, who attempted to interpose and was 
stabbed in the shoulder by one of Milo’s men 
Clodius w’^as taken to a tavern in Bovillie, but 
was dragged out by the slaves of Milo and put 
to death The corpse of Clodius w^as placed on 
the rostra of the Forum in Rome and a mob 
set fire to the Senate house. These acts of 
popular violence created a reaction in favor of 
Milo, who ventured to return to Rome He w^as, 
however, tried for the murder of Clodius. 
Cicero defended him, but, intimidated by the 
violence of Clodius’ partisans, failed to do 
justice to himself or to his client, Milo was 
condemned to exile and went to Marseilles. 
Later Cicero rewrote his Oratio pro Mil one; the 
latter speech, still extant, has been justly ad- 
mired both in ancient and in modern times. 
For a good account of the speech, of the death 
of Clodius, and the trial of Milo, consult R. W. 
Husband, “The Prosecution of Milo* A Case of 
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Homicide, with a Plea of Self-Defense,” in The 
Classical Weekly, vol. viii, pp 146-150, 156-150 
(New York, 1915). In his absence he was 
tried and condemned on chaiges of violence, of 
bribery, and conspiracy. 

In 48 he went back to Italy, without permid- 
sion, to ]om Marcus GspIIus, an expelled Senator, 

ho was attempting to excite a rebellion in south 
Italy. 

Tie was killed before a fort near Thurii. See 
Cr-ODIUS PULCIIEK 

MILO, VEznjs Di. See Meux>s; Venus of 
Milo. 

MILORADOVITCH, me'lo-T a'do-vich, Mi- 
khail AKDRpnEViTCii, CoLNT (1771-1825). A 
KufsSian geneial, born in St Petersburg After 
active bervice in tlie yar yitli Turkey and in 
that uith Poland he distinguished himself under 
Suvaiov m tlie campaign of the Austio-Russian 
army against the French in Italy (1799) and 
n adc the famous jiassage of the Alps by way 
of the St Gotthard Pass into Swit/ciland In 
1805 he yas a division commander at Austerlitz 
and in 1812 he fought at Borodino In 1813 he 
played a prominent part at Lutzen He was 
made Governor of St Peteisburg in 1819, but 
BIX years afteryard, as he strove to quell the 
Decembrist rising, he was shot dead. 

MILOSH, me'losh, OiJHENoviTCii (1780-1860). 
A prince of Ser\ja, born in Dobrinia He was 
the son of a peasant and spent his youth and 
early manhood as a swineherd in the seiMte of 
his rich half lirother Milan, vlio was one of the 
leaders in the revolt of 1804 Milo&li yas his 
lieutenant and his successor (1810), took liis 
patronymic in place of his own, Todoroviteh, 
and became a leader in the opposition against 
Kara Geoige. After the lattei lied into Austiia 
Milosli stood his ground against the Turks for a 
time, then surrendered, ancl was made command- 
ant or “knez” of Rudnik (1813) In 1815, as 
a icsult of bra^e lighting and clever diplomacy, 
he practically made SerMa independent Two 
jears afteiward, having killed Kaia George, he 
was named heieditaiy and supreme Prince of 
Servia, a title conferred in 1827 by the National 
Assemidy and recognized by the Porte in 1830 
Several revolts came to nothing, but in 1839 he 
was forced to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Milan The next nine years he spent in Vienna 
and later he settled on his estates in Seivia In 
1858 he was recalled to poAver by the National 
Assembly and recognized by the Porte in 1859. 
He was a man of no education, enc»rgetie, head- 
strong, and rather cruel, but he gave Servia a 
place in European politics For this he is 
known as the “father of his country ” He was 
suceei'ded by his son Micliael Obrenovitch III 

MILBEIS, miPras, or MILBEA, miPra 
(Portug., from mil, thousand -f reis, pi. of real, 
small coin) Poituguese and Brazilian coins 
and money of account, containing 1000 reis. 
The l^ortuguese gold milreis is equivalent to 
the escudo, the monetary unit of Portugal, of 
which the value in United States currency is 
$1 08. The Brazilian milreis, the monetary 
unit of Brazil, is a gold coin equal to 54.6 
cents value in United States currency, but is 
not in general circulation. There are silver 
coins and paper currency of the same name, 
which fluctuate in value, the paper milreis being 
quoted by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in October, 1914, at about 25 cents United 
States currency 

MIL^BOT/Robebt Huston (1816-90). An 


American soldier, bom in Washington Co., Ind. 
He graduated at Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt., in 1843. and took part in the Mexican War 
as captain in an Indiana volunteer regiment. 
While studying law he served as a member of 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention in 1849- 
50 and in 1851 was made judge of the eighth 
judicial circuit of Indiana At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was made captain, in 1861 
was made colonel of volunteers, and Anally 
brigadier general in 1862 In the same year he 
was promoted to be a majoi general of volun- 
teers after his service in West Virginia under 
Generals McClellan and Rosecrans At Win- 
chester, Va , he opposed for three days a large 
pait of Lt'e’s army, then attempted tlie invasion 
of Pennsylvania, and lost heavily Though he 
claimed that this detention of Lee was of great 
advantage to General Meade, enabling him to 
hght at Gettysburg instead of farther north, 
an investigation was ordeied into his conduct 
The charges, however, w'ere dismissed, but he 
resigned from the army In 1868 he Avas trustee 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal, Avas superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs in Washington Terri- 
tory fiom 1868 to 1874, A\^as Indian agent from 
1875 to 1885, AAas reappointed in the latter year, 
luit soon lost biS ])osition by the accession to 
poAver of tlie op])()hiti‘ ]>olitical party. 

MILTI'ADES (Lat, from Gk‘ MiXtuISt;? ) . 

I A prominent Athenian of the sixth century 

II c , son of CA'pselus, political adversary of 
Pisistiatus Herodotus states (ai, 36-37) 
that, at the lecjuest of the Doloncians, as an 
aid to them against tlieir foes, Miltiades con- 
ducted a colony to the Thiacian Chersonese 
Modern scholars, hoAACAcr, have held rather that 
Pisistratus, seeking trade in Thrace and along 
the Hellespont, sent out tlie colony and put 
Miltiades in ehaige to remove a rival from 
Athens 2 A famous Athenian general, son of 
Cimon (qv) He became “tyrant” of the 
Chersonesus after his brother Stesagoras, and 
accompanied Darius Hystaspis in his expedition 
against the Scythians, aliout 508 b c ( See 
Darius I ) He was one of those AAho AAere left 
by Darius in charge of the budge over the 
Danube, and, Avhen Daiius failed to appear at 
the expected time, he advised that the bridge be 
destroyed and Darius left to his fate Tins 
story, told by Herodotus, a*i, 40, modern scholars 
doubt. Consult W W Hoav and J Wells on 
Herodotus, 1 c. (Oxford, 1912) AfterAAard he 
took Lemnos from the Persians, but, Avhen the 
Persian fleet came near the Chersonesus, fled to 
Athens. Being chosen one of the 10 generals 
of the year 490 b c , he defeated the Persians in 
that year in the great battle of Marathon 
(qv) Later he was intrusted by the Atheni- 
ans with a fleet of 70 ships, Avith which he pro- 
ceeded against Paros for the purpose of avenging 
a private grudge. The expedition having failed, 
he was, on his return to Athens, condemned 
to pay a fine of 50 talents Being unable to do 
this, he was thrown into prison, where he died 
of an injury received at Paros The biography 
of this Miltiades by Cornelius Nepos (q.v.) is 
extant. 

MILTIADES, Saint, less correctly called 
Melchiades Pope 311-314. He was born in 
Africa and his pontificate covers the eventful 
period of Constantine’s convetsion Under him 
a synod was held in Rome in 313 and a decision 
was rendered against the Donatists (q.v.). His 
day is December 10. 
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MIL^ITZ, Kabl von (c. 1480-1 529). A Goi- 
iran ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic church, 
the son of a Saxon noble. He was canon at 
Mainz, Treves, and Meissen before he became 
papal chamberlain and notary in 1615. Three 
years afterward he was sent by Pope Leo X to 
Saxony on the mission to confer with Martin 
Luther and his protector, the Elector Frederick 
the Wise, in the matter of indulgences. An able 
and politic advocate for a compromise, Miltitz 
80 far succeeded that Luther promised future 
submission, if not recantation, but though later 
meetings took jilace between the two at Lieben- 
werda and Lichtenbeig, the hope of reconcilia- 
tion w'as definitely aliandoned on the arrival of 
a denunciatory papal bull. Miltitz ivas charged 
also with an investigation into the conduct of 
Tetzel, whom he condemned Consult his bi- 
ography by Creutzberg (Freiburg, 1907). 

MIL'^TON. A town and the capital of Halton 
County, Ontario, Canada, on tlie Canadian 
J’acific and Grand Ti unk railw’ays, about 30 
miles southwest (direct) of Toronto (Map* 
Ontario, E 6) It has manufactories of lumber, 
flour, wire nails, cream, pressed brick, boots and 
shoes, crushed stone and lime, wood screw’S and 
rivets, carpets, nickel and silver plating, and 
electric motors The towm possesses two parks 
and owns its electric-lighting and water works. 
Pop, 1911, 1654 

MILTON. A town, including the villages of 
East Milton, Low^'cr Mills, and Mattapan, in 
Norfolk Co , Mass , 7 miles south of Boston, on 
the Neponset River and on the New York, 
New* Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map* 
Massachusetts, E 3). It is an attractive resi- 
dential suburb of Boston and has a public 
libiary, Milton Academy, and other institutions. 
In proportion to its size it is a very w*ealthy 
town, its valuation in 1914 being $31,602,839 
'Ihc crest of the highest lull (635 feet) of the 
Blue Hills 18 the site of a meteorological ob- 
sirvatoiy, conducted by Harvard University. A 
fine view is afTorded The town has granite 
cpiarries and chocolate and cracker factories 
Tlie goiernment is admmisteied by towm meet- 
ings There ai e municipal w*ater works Pop , 
1900, 6578, 1910, 7924 Settled in 1637, Milton 
was a part of Dorchester until, in 1662, it was 
incorporated as a separate towmship It w*as 
the home for many years of Jonathan Belcher, a 
Colonial Governor of both Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, and of Thomas Hutchiiibon, the 
historian and Colonial Governor of Massachu- 
setts It is also the site of the famous Suffolk 
Resolves house. Consult Teele (editor). History 
of Milton, Mdss, (Milton, 1887) 

MILTON. A borough in Northumberland 
Co , Pa , 50 miles north of Harrisburg, on the 
Susquehanna River, on the Pennsylvania Canal, 
and on the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroads (Map* Pennsylvania, H 
4). Its extensive manufacturing plants include 
car and woodworking machinery shops, rolling, 
flour, knitting, planing, and saw nulls; w^asher, 
nut, and bolt works, and furniture, shoe, couch, 
nail, fly net, bamboo novelty, and paper-box 
factories. The borough has a public park w*ith 
picturesque scenery; and a fine bridge spans the 
Susquehanna at this point Settled in 1770, 
Milton was incorporated first in 1817 It is 
governed, under a revised charter of 1890, by a 
chief burgess, elected every four years, and a 
unicameral council. Pop , 1900, 6175 ; 1910, 
.460. 


MILTON, John (1608-74). An English poet. 
He was born in Bread Street, London, Dec. 9, 
1608. His father, also named John Milton, be- 
longed to a Roman Catholic family of yeomen 
living in Oxfordshire The elder John Milton 
was converted to Protestantism while a student 
at Oxford, and as a result was promptly disin- 
herited by his father, Richard Milton The 
poet’s father settled in London, where he pros- 
pered as a scrivener Tlie younger John Milton 
received instruction from his father in music, 
w^as taught by a private tutoi, and was sent to 
St Paul’s School (about 1620), where he 
learned Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and some 
Hebrew*, and read English literature Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene and Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas, w*hicli came into his hands at this 
time, exerted much influence on the formation of 
his style In February, 1625, he proceeded to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge He was of less 
than the middle height, yet well made, with 
light brow*n or auburn hair In bearing he w*as 
courteous and stately, though sometimes sar- 
castic Ow*ing to a quarrel with his first tutor 
he was rusticated for a short time in 1626, but 
he returned and completed the course, graduat- 
ing B A in 1629 and M A in 1632. From child- 
hood Milton had been destined for the Church, 
but the policy of Laud led him first to postpone 
taking orders and then to abandon all thought 
of it. He retired to his father’s estate at Hor- 
ton, Buckinghamshire, where he passed nearly 
SIX \ears (1632-38) in reading the classics and 
W'riting at inteiials his choicest poems Be- 
lieving that he had it in him to w*rite something 
that would live, he set out for Italy m April, 
1638, w’lshing to fit himself still more for his 
future work. Probably at Bologna, which he 
iisited in 1639, Milton w*rote in excellent Italian 
five sonnets and a canzqne wherein he expresses 
love for a beautiful lady of Bologna For some 
time he stayed in Floienee, w*here he visited in 
prison the blind Galileo. Thence he went on to 
Rome and Naples As he was about to pass 
over to Sicily and from there to Greece, new*s 
reached him of “the civil commotions in Eng- 
land ” He turned homew’ard, reaching England 
towards the end of July, 1639 He took a house 
in Aldersgate Street, London, w*here he received 
as pupils tw’o nephew’s, children of an elder 
si'^tcr, and occupied his leisure wdth plans for 
future poems Fiom these pursuits he was 
draw*n into ecclesiastical controversies, writing 
pamphlet after pamphlet In June, 1643, he 
married, after a brief courtship, Mary Pow*ell, 
then only 17 years old, the daughter of an 
Oxfordshiie squire and Royalist After a 
mouth the bride returned to her father's house 
In the summer of 1645 they were reconciled, and 
he moved to the Barbican, a more commodious 
house for the increasing number of his pupils 
His wife died in 1652, after bearing four chil- 
dren, of w*liom the one son died in infancy A 
foitnight after the execution of Charles I (Jan. 
30, 1649) Milton issued a memorable defense of 
the deed, and this led to other pamphlets which 
gave him European fame as a controversialist. 
On the establishment of the Commonwealth Mil- 
ton w*a8 appointed Latin secretary to the Coun- 
cil of State (March 15, 1649). For this office, 
involving the duty of turning into Latin all 
foreign dispatches, he was eminently fitted In 
1652 he lost his eyesight, already long impaired, 
but with the aid of assistants — one of whom was 
Andrew Marvell — ^lie performed the duties of his 
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post till the abdication of Richard Cromwell 
(1G59) In the meantime (November, 1656) he 
had married a Catharine Woodcock, who died in 
February, 1658 She was honored by one of 
Milton's most beautiful sonnets (xxiii). The 
Restoration put an end to his active career In 
ItiOl he settled 111 Je\Mn Street, Alders^ate, 
from \\hich lie removed about two years later to 
a house in Artillery Walk, Bunliill Fields, his 
last residence. Hele he fulfilled the literary 
tusk he had lonpf ago planned and since begun 
In 1663 he mariied a third wife, 30 years his 
junior named Elizabeth Minshull His 1 elu- 
tions with hia daughteis A^ere most unhappy 
Brought up in igiioiance, thev revolted from the 
service' that be demanded of them — reading to 
him Latin, Gieek, and Hebrew, winch of course 
they could not understand To^\ards the end 
Milton stood aloof from religious sects and 
services He died Nov 8, 1674, and was buried 
in St Giles's, Ciip])legate 

Milton's liteiai\ caieer is clearly divided by 
the outbreak of the Cnil War and by the Res- 
toration into three periods (1) 162*6-40, (2) 
1640-60, (3) 1660-74 

First Period Milton began writing English 
and Latin veise uhile a schoolboy The earbest 
extant specimens of these exercises are paia- 
phrases of the 114tb and 136tb Psalms, com- 
posed at the age of 15, and somi* J.atin \erscs 
To his C’ambridge period belong a grouji of 
Latin pc-'ms (1626-28), “On the Death of a 
Fail Infant' (1620) , “At a Vacation Exeicise’ 
(1628) “Hymn on the Morning of ( 'bust's 
Nativity” (1629), the fragimmt “The Passion'* 
and “Song on May iMorning'* (both jirobablv 
1630), “On Shakespeaic” (1630), and sonnets 
“To the Nightingale" (probably 1630) and “On 
Anivmg at the Age of Twentv-thioo” (1631) 
The Latin versos are undouhtedlv the best ever 
written by an Englishman, and th(‘ best of the 
English poems display high poetical genius. 
While at Horton, Milton composed four perfect 
poems the tvo descriptive Hrns ‘ L'Allegro'* 
and “11 Penseroso ’ (piobably written in 1632); 
“Comus,'* a masque performed at Ludlow Castle 
on Michaelmas night, 1634, in honor of Loid 
Bndgew atcr’s appointment to the wardenship 
of the Welsh marches, and “Lycidas,” a pas- 
toral elegy in memory of his college friend 
Eduard King, drowned on his passage to Ire- 
land (Aug 10, 1637) Of tliese poems, which 
by themselves would give Milton a higli place 
in English liteiature, only a few had bc'eii pub- 
lished The lines on Rhakespeare appeared in 
the second folio of the diamatist's works 
(1632) , Henry Lawes who composed the music 
for “Conius,*' published the masque anonymously 
(London, 1637), and “Lycidas'* formed one in a 
collc'ction of memoiial poems (Cambridge, 1638) 
To this peiiod belong five sonnets and a canzone 
in Italian and Milton’s two finest Latin poems 
“Mansus" (1638), addressed to the Marquis of 
Manso, the friend of Tasso, who in his old age 
hospitabl}^ received Milton at Naples, and 
“Epitaphium Damonis,’’ an elegy on the death 
of his college friend ('harles Diodati 

Second Period For full 18 years Milton was 
distracted fr'om poetrv by the revolutions in 
church and state, and doubtless also by his« 
own domestic perplexities 'ITie separation from 
his wife led to pamphlets on divorce, of which 
the most important are “The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce" (Aug 1, 1643) and “The 
Totrachordon” (1645) Against episcopacy he 


launched, in 1641-42, five tracts, of which the 
best known is “The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment Against Prelaty " In 1644 appeared the 
valuable letter “Of Education" and a noble plea 
for the freedom of the press under the title 
“Areopagitica ’’ The execution of Charles I and 
the establishment of the Commonuealth were 
defended against continental criticism m “The 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates” (1649), 
“Eikonoklastcs” (1649), “Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio” (1651), and sequels These tracts, 
vehement and often scurrilous in style, contain 
autobiographical passages of interest Tlirough- 
oiit this period Milton urote almost no ^erse 
He composed, however, at intervals his magnifi- 
cent sonnets, as “On his Blindness,” “To Fair- 
fax,*’ “To Cromwell,'’ and “The Massacre in 
Piedmont”, and the first edition of his collected 
poems was published, pioliahly earlv in January, 
1646, though dated 1645 Besides this he ^^^ote 
some Gieek and Latin verse and made a fe^\ 
translations In 164S there appear<*d a romance 
in Latin, in mixed prose and verse, and entitled 
“Nova Solyma,” ^^hlch was tianslated (New 
York, 1902) by the Rev Waltei Beglcv, and hv 
him attributed to John JMilton — an attribution 
A\hicli has not been generally sanctioned, how- 
ever, hv scliolais 

Third Period The great epic that Milton 
lunv composed is the spiritual summary of his 
life of lost ideals As eailv as his letiirn from 
Italy, he had meditated tlie prf)ductioii ot some 
gieat poem By 1642 his mind was tuiiiiiig 
towards a ])lay on the lo^s of paradise When 
h<* lesumed the siihiect in 1658, it took tlie foini 
of ail epic “PaiadiM' Lost,' in 10 hooks, com- 
pleted hv 1065, pel haps e\en h^ 16(>3, was fiist 
imhlished 111 1667 After se>eial rejinnts with 
slight changes, it W'as eiilaiged to 12 hooks 
(1674) Foi this poem, of whidi 1300 cogues 
weie sold in 18 months, Xfdtoii i(‘ceiv(‘d from 
Ills ]nihlishei 15 down, and ^ agreement to 
])a\ the poet £15 moie in three iiistallnu*iilh on 
eoiidition of the sale of a certain iiniiihei of 
(ojiies At the suggestion of Thomas Ellwood, 
a Quaker friend of the ])oet, Millon wn»te 
‘Paradise Regained,' which war» ]>iihlished With 
“Samson Agonistes," a hiieal diaina, in 1671 

Once Milton was knowm inaiiilv .is the aiith n 
of ‘ Paradise Lost" Since the lomantie levnal, 
the minoi poems, touchstones of ])oetje taste, 
have taken a secure place beside this ejnc The 
glow and romance of the imaginative state in 
which the caily hrics vx*re conceived eeitaiiilv 
departed from Milton during the on il con ill el 
But as years went on his imagination became 
mvestcsl with siihlimitv Had “Paiadise Lost” 
hc'en written in 1642, it w^ould have been a per- 
fect m\st(‘rv plav, as “Comiis” is a porfc'ct 
masque Delayed 20-odd yeais it became a sono- 
rous opic, wdiich, though hairen in places, 
abounds in the noblest English poc'try. 

Bibliography. For his biography, consul! • 
Edward Phillijis’s (Milton's nejihew) memoir 
in Ills Letters of ^tate (Txmdon, 1694) , David 
Masson, Life of John Milton, ’Narrated in Con- 
nection nith the Cohtiral, EccUsiastical, and 
Lxteiary History of Ins Time (new and lev ed , 

7 vols . London, 1877-96), exhaustive and au- 
thoritatne. Mark Pattison, m the “English Men 
of Letters Series” (New Yoik, 1880) , Richard 
Garnett, in the “Great Writeis Senes'’ (London, 
1890) , Masterman and Mullinger, The Age of 
Milton (ih, 1897), “The Earliest Life of Mil- 
ton,” written by a contemporary of the poet and 
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reprinted in Colorado College studies (No x, 
Colorado Springs, 1903) For works, consult: 
The Poetical 'Works of Mr. John Milton (Lon- 
don, 1695), tlie first complete edition of his 
poetry, Poetical Works, edited by H. J Todd 
(6 vols, ib , 1801), by J Mitford (Aldine edi- 
tion, 3 vols, lb, 1832) , Prose Works, edited bv 
St John, Bohn’s Library (5 vols, ib , 1848- 
53) , Poetical Works, edited by Keightley (2 
vols, lb, 1850), Poetical Works, edited by 
Masson (Cabinet edition, with memoir and ex- 
cellent and complete editorial equipment, 3 vols , 
ib , 1890), John Bradshaw (comp). Concor- 
dance to the Poetical IT orks of John Milton 
(lb , 1804) , Facsimile of Mil ton* s Minor Poems, 
from manuscripts in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
edited In Wright (Cambridge, 1890); Poetical 
Works after the Original Texts, le, reprints, 
edited by Beeching (Oxford, 1900) For esti- 
mate, consult essavs by Dr Johnson (London, 
1779), T. B Macaulay (ib, 1840), J R. Lowell 
(lb, 1845), W P Trent, A Short Study (New 
York, 1890) , Iliram Corson, An Introduction 
I 0 Woiks, containing the prose autobiographical 
pieces (lb, 1899), the notable Study, by Sii 
Ualtei Raleigh (ib, 1000) The student will 
imd of niucli value C. G Osgood, The Classical 
V yiholoqu of Milton's English Poems (New 
Yoik, 1900), and L E Lockwood, Lexicon to 
the Poetical Works of John Milton (ib, 1002) 
A valuable study is that of Robert Bridges, 
Milton’s Prosod if (London, 1803) Concerning 
souTces and otli(*i questions there is good matter 
in Marianna Woodliull, The Epic of Paradise 
Lost (New Y’ork, 1007). In 1908, on the tt^r- 
ec‘nt(*nary of Milton’s birth, an exhibition of 
editions and jiortraits of Milton was held, and 
Ihe Catalogue (London, 1908) of this exhibition 
IS bibliographicallv and iconographically valu- 
able Ulieie IS matter of interest in R G 
Spaeth, Milton’s Knowledge of Music (New 
^olk, 1913); in J M Bailey, Milton and 
Jahob Boehme (Oxford, 1914) , and in E N. S 
Thonqison. Es^aifs on Milton (New York, 1915). 

MILTON COLLEGE. A coeducational insti- 
tution for higher education, founded at Milton, 
\\ IS , under the auspices of the Seventh Day 
Baptists The college was incorporated under 
its present name in 1867, and it succeeded Du 
Lac Academy, founded in 1844 and in 1848 
renamed Milton Academy There are on the 
campus four buildings cievoted to educational 
pill poses, the last of these being a g^Tunasium, 
also used as an auditorium, erected in 1911 at 
a cost of $22,000 llie college includes colle- 
giate and academic dc'paitments and a school of 
music 111 1914-15 the total attendance in all 
depai tiiieiits 'was 145, 'With 14 members in the 
faculty The \alue of tlie property owned by 
the colh^ge was $200,000, the buildings and 
giounds being valued at $65,000 and the equip- 
ment at $12,000 Thcne is an endowment of 
$135,000, and the annual income is about $12,- 
000 In the library are about 9500 voluines and 
500 pamphlets The president in 1915 W’as 
W. C Dalaiid, AM, D D 

MILUTIN, mil-yoo'tin, Dmitri Alexeievitcii, 
(’OUNT (1816-1912) A Russian general and 
military reformer He was born in Moscow, 
entert*d the army in his youth, and 'W'as ap- 
pointed chief of staff in the Caucasus in 1856 
In 1862, after submitting his programme for a 
reform of the Russian army, he was made Min- 
ister of War, a place he held till 1881. In 
1898 he was made field marshal. Milutin wrote 


on the campaign of 1839 in northern Daghestan 
and on Suvarov’s campaign of 1799 against 
France — A History of the Wa/r of 1799 between 
Russia and France in the Reign of C«ar Paul J 
(1853) The latter ranks very high among 
military annals 

MILUTIN, Nikolai (1818-72). A Russian 
statesman, brother of Count Dmitri In Alex- 
ander II’s reforms he took a prominent part, 
especially in the reorganization of credit, in tiie 
introduction of provincial institutions centring 
on the mtr, in the emancipation of the serfs, and 
in agrarian commissions in Lithuania in 1863 
and in Poland in 1864 He was Secretary of 
State for Poland from 1866 to 1868. He wrote 
on Russian military statistics. Consult Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Un homme d’4tat russe (Paris, 1884) 

MIL'VIAN, or MULVIAN BRIDGE. An 
ancient bridge over the Tiber at Rome, built in 
109 BC by Marcus A^milius Scaurus, on the 
famous Flaminian Way (qv.). At this bridge, 
in 63 B c , Cicero caused the arrest of the ambas- 
sadors of tlie Allobroges, who were conspiring 
with Catiline, and Maxentius 'W'aa drowned there 
after his defeat by Constantine in 312 a.d. On 
the foundations of the ancient bridge stands the 
modern Ponte Molle Consult S B. Platner, 
The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome (2d ed , New York, 1911) 

MILWAUKEE, mil-wo'lc^ The largest city 
in Wisconsin, a port of entry, and the county 
seat of Milw’aukee County It is situated in the 
eastern part of the State, on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, 85 miles north of Chicago, and 
82 miles east of Madison, the State capital 
(Map Wisconsin, F 5) The citv occupies an 
area of about 26 square miles, trisected by the 
Milwaukee River and its affluents, the Menom- 
inee and Kmnickinnic, all of which have been 
dredged and widened to permit passage into the 
heart of the city of large freight and passenger 
vessels Much of the residence section of Mil- 
waukee is upon a bluff rising 150 feet above 
Lake Michigan and 650 feet above sea level. 
Upon this bluff and ranging northerly and 
'W’esterly from the business quarter are broad 
well-paved streets, characterized by shade trees 
and detached houses. The park and boulevard 
system, the graceful sweep of the bay with its 
prongs — ^North Point and South Point — ^project- 
ing far into the lake, the city’s proximitv to well- 
known health and pleasure resorts, and its clus- 
ter of busy and beautiful suburbs all combine 
to make Mihvaukee one of the most attractive 
of American cities Among its suburbs are St 
Francis, the seat of Pio Nino College and other 
Catholic institutions; West Allis, containing the 
State fair grounds and the immense machmerv 
plant of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Wauwatosa, the seat of a gioiip of 
county institutions • almshouses, hospital, 
chronic insane asylum, hospital for the insane, 
and a children’s home, here also is a national 
soldiers* home, occupying 400 acres of ground 
A little further removed are the suburbs South 
Mihvaukee and Cudahy, abounding in large 
manufacturing establishments. The park and 
boulevard system is a recent and rapid develop- 
ment The city owns 940 acres of parks, under 
the control of commissioners, appointed by the 
mayor. The largest of these parks are Ever- 
green (180 acres), Washington (150 acres). 
Lake (125 acres). Jackson (80 acres), Mitchell 
(63 acres), Humboldt (46 acres), and Kos- 
ciusko (37 acres). All are beautifully laid out. 
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and most either include or are bordered by bod- 
ies of water They are rendered more attractive 
by golf links, tennis courts, play grounds, a zoo 
(in \\'ashin«ton Park), and statues of distin- 
guished men — (loetlie, Seliiller, Kosciusko, Rob- 
ert Ruins, Leif Ei icson, Henry Reigh, and 
Solomon Juiieaii. the founder of Milwaukee 
Theie is also ii soldiers' monument o!i a sightly 
situation on Grand Avenue Foiest Home ceme- 
tery abounds in monuments of taste and beauty. 
Store and lesidenee buildings wt*re foimcrly eon- 
strueted for the most part of cream-colored 
bricks, from which Milwaukee became known 
as “The Cieam City” Vitrihcd brick, however, 
IS rapidly superseding this type of block, and 
new and ample structures arise in marble The 
Wells, Pabst, Majestic, and Fii st National Bank 
buildings are instances of the city’s handsome 
busin(‘ss edifices The Marshall and llsley Bank 
building, occupied in 1013, and the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company building, com- 
pleted m 1014, are particularly noteworthy — ^the 
former of Ionic architecture, and the latter a 
stately stiiictuie with Corinthian columns and 
pilasters St Paul’s church (Protestant Epis- 
copal), the Immanuel Presbyterian church, and 
the Jesuit cliuich of the Gesu aie also of great 
beauty. A Roman Catholic archbishoiiric and a 
Protestant Ejuscojial bishopric have sees in Mil- 
waukee. Tile United States contributes to the 
architecture of Milwaukee by means of a large 
granite post-ollice building, the county of Mil- 
waukee by a brown sandstone couit and records 
building, and the city by its municipal house 
or city hall, situated on a triangular plat and 
surmounted b> a commanding tower Other 
prominent features are the jiublic liliiary and 
museum, containing 288,3(>0 volumes, and among 
other rarities, the notable Nunneiiiaclier col- 
lection of fire arms, and the ait gallery, founded 
and endowed by Frederick Lavton, and contain- 
ing a choice collection of modern can^ascs, in- 
cluding The Departure of the Mayfiower, by 
George TT Bougliton, R A The public schools 
of Mihvaukee are controlled bv a board of school 
diiectors, 15 in number, elected by popular vote 
for a term of six yeais Connected with the 
system are schools for the blind and deaf, voca- 
tional schools, and a fresh-air school A fine 
State normal school is situated in the out'^kiits 
of the city. In addition to these there are a 
number of parochial schools, and Concoidia Col- 
lege ( Lutheran ), established in 1881, Marquette 
University (Jesuit), founded in 1881, and Mil- 
waiikee-Downer College and Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary, founded in 1849, both for w'omen 
Milwaukee’s finest hospital is St Mary’s, w’lth 
a new' and splendidly equipped building, situ- 
ated upon a sightly bluff of Lake Michigan's 
shore In its immediate vicinity is a group of 
eleemosynary institutions, conspicuous among 
w'hich are the Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Girls and the Milwaukee Protestant Home for 
the Aged. By the w’ater of the lake, near the 
foot of tliese buildings, begins the Lake Shore 
Drive, which is to be a portion of the boulevard 
and park system, and which will surround prac- 
tically the entire urban district Pop , 1840, 
1712; 1850, 20,061; 1860, 45,246; 1870, 71,440, 
1880, 115,587, 1890, 204,468, 1900, 285,315; 
1910, 373,857; 1914 (U S. est ), 408,683; 1920, 
457,147 In population Milwaukee ranks as the 
thirteenth city in the United States 

Its executive officer is a mayor, its Icgishitive 
body a board of 37 aldermen, one chosen fiom 


each of the 25 wards and 12 at laige A treas- 
urer, a comptroller, an attorney, seven civil 
judges of limited jurisdiction, and constables 
are also elected by the voters of the city Vari- 
ous administrative boards are appointed by the 
mayor, subject to confirmation by the aldermen 
Minor positions are filled upon examination by 
civil-service boards The tax assessment is made 
by ward assessors, who, with the mayor, city 
clerk, and tax commissioner, constitute a board 
of review of assessment rolls 

In 1914 the bonded debt of Milwaukee w'as 
$10,577,500 and its fioating debt $1,714,600 
The statutes limit the borrowing power of the 
city to 5 per cent of the average assessed valua- 
tion of property for five years While the basis 
of assessment prescribed by law is the full value 
of real and personal property, practice lias fixed 
it at about 90 per cent of the full value The 
rate in 1914 W'as $13 79. Duiing 1913 the re- 
ceipts of the city from all sources were $16,- 
881,587 Of this amount, $0,859,937 came from 
general property taxes and $0,774,437 fiom sales 
of investments The expenditures during the 
same year amounted to $10,369,505, of wdiicli 
$2,344,697 was expended for schools, $018,142 
for the police department, $725,180 for the fire 
department, $468,908 for inteiest on the city’s 
debt, and $801,074 for water w’orks In 1913 the 
assessed valuation of all jiroperty was $400,- 
548,763, of wdiich $308,604,805 w'as real propel ty 
and $91,883,898 personal The w’ater w’oiks of 
the citv, begun in 1872, and now including 505 
miles of mains, have cost Milwaukee $7,485,000 
Milw'aukee is favorably situated with refer- 
ence to extensive resources of farm, mine, and 
forest It enjoys the advantages of water trans- 
portation afforded liv the Great Lakes, in addi- 
tion to excellent railroad facilities Among the 
raihvavs that enter the city are the (Miicago, 
Milwaukee, and St Paul, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste 
Mane, and, by lake feiry, the Giaiid Trunk and 
the Pere Marquette TTie city has become im- 
portant both as a collecting and a distributing 
centre, and is noted also for its niaiiufactuiing 
enterprises There is an excidleiit haibor jiro- 
tected by a breakw'ater In the shipments east- 
waid there is competition between the lake 
system of transjiortation and the lailioads, 
while a considerable tiaflic ciosses Lake Micli- 
igaii and finishes its transit east b^ lail In the 
lake commerce the shipments far exceed the 
leceipts The principal commodity leceived 
from the East is coal, wdiich readies Milwaukee 
by w'ay of the lakes The following table show's 
the receipts and shijiments of the jirincipal 
aiticles for the jear 1913 


rOMMODlTIEB 

Receipts 

Shipments 

Flour 

barrels 

3,lbl,2S7 

3,400,022 

Wheat 

busliclh 

7,372,550 

3,086,911 

Corn 

“ 

13,140,650 

8,956,897 

Oats 

“ 

15,072,000 

13,500,348 

Barley 


18,807,700 

5,017,218 

Rye 

‘‘ 

3,081,100 

*301,830,000 

2,397,700 

Lumber 

feet 

*81,854,000 

Coal 

tons 

*5,860,263 

1 

*1,000,599 


* Lake traffic only. 


With respect to corn and oats the city is 
primarily a distributing rather than a consum- 
ing centre It will be noted, however, that there 
IS a marked difference between the receipts and 
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the shipments of barley and wheat, Milwaukee 
being a large consumer of these products in the 
milling and brewing industries Barley is used 
principally m the manufacture of beer, which is 
one of the most notable industries of the city. 
No other American city enpiys so high a reputa- 
tion for its beer, although the manufacture of 
this product is not the most important industry 
In 1913 the product of Milwaukee’s chief manu- 
facturing industries, according to local figures, 
was valued as follows iron, steel, and metal 
products, $40,519,509, leather and shoes, $40,- 

569.000, meat and packing-house products, $30,- 

500.000, beer, $‘25,381,615, and flour and mill 
products, $8,412,100 The value of all manufac- 
tured products in that year w^as $420,116,266 

History. Lieut. James Gorrell, an English 
officer who visited the site in August of 1762, 
W’ritea of “Milwackv” as an Indian towrn wnth 
an English trader residing there. This trader 
may have been Alexander Henry, a native of 
New Jersey, who made yearly visits to Milwau- 
kee fiom about 1760 to 1765 Henry was fol- 
low’ed hy Alexander La Framboise, who in 1784 
had substantial holdings at the mouth of the 
Milw'aukee Hiver. In about 1789 two French 
(’anadians, Jean Baptiste Mirandeau and 
Jaecpies Vieau, visited the place Mirandeau 's 
fetav was ]>racticallv continuous until his death 
in March, 1819 Vieau made annual visits until 
about 1805, when he estaldished himself per- 
manently On Sept 12, 1818, Laurent Solomon 
Juneau (qv ) aiii\ed in Milwaukee and became 
Vieau's clerk and later his son-in-law Juneau 
18 considered the first permanent wdiito settler 
of Milwaukee and, with his w’lfe, exerted a vast 
infliumce over the neighboring Potawatami and 
Menominee tribes From the Indians Juneau 
reteived extensive grants of land, but in sub- 
ae(]U(*nt tieaties with the Indians these passed 
to the general government The practical ex- 
tinction of the Indian titles made Mihvaukee an 
attractive jdace for settlers from eastern States 
Moreover, the close of the Black Haw’^k War m 
1832 directed attention to tlie w’est shore of 
Lake Michigan and in 1830 settlers came in con- 
siderable numbers At an election for local 
officeis held Sept 17, 1835, 39 persons voted 
On Jan Hi, 1838, Mihvaukee wa^ incorporated 
as a village by the Territorial Legislature and 
eight years later was granted a city charter 
Juneau was elected the first mayor. 

Consult* Wheeler, Chronicle.^ of Milwaukee 
(Milw^aukee, 1861), and Buck, Pioneer History 
of Mthoauhee (3 vols , ib , 1876-84), the third 
volume of w*hich is entitled Milwaukee under 
the Charter 

MILYXTKOV, mil'yoo-kof', Pavel Nikolae- 
viTCH (1859- ) A Russian historian and 

political leader, born near St Petersburg. He 
studied in ^loscow' and was tutor in history 
at tlie university (1886-95) Banished from 
Russia because of his liberal views, he served as 
professor of history at the university of Sofia, 
Bulgaria, in 1897-98, traveled extensively both in 
Europe and in America in 1902-05, and from 
1901 to 1905 w^as a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago There he delivered lec- 
tuies on historical and political subjects, among 
them a course on Hussia and its Crists (pub- 
lished 1995). He returned to Russia in that 
year, on the outbreak of the 1 evolutionary move- 
ment following the St Petersburg massacre of 
January 22, w’as imprisoned for some time, was 
active in forming the powerful Union of Unions 


comprising the professional classes in the Em- 
pire, and was elected to the first Duma as a 
Constitutional Democrat. His election was an- 
nulled and he was even arrested w^hile the Duma 
was in regular session, but was liberated after 
a month’s confinement in prison Despite this 
governmental reprobation, he remained the most 
prominent representative of the Constitutional- 
ist party in that Duma and for long afterward 
He was a member of the Balkan Committee of 
Inquiry which investigated the conduct of the 
War of 1913. He edited the Constitutional- 
Democrat organs the Free "Nation and Popular 
Highis until they were stopped by Russian 
^censorship, and later he became editor of the 
influential St. Petersburg newspaper RHch 
Milyukov was a prolific writer Besides contribu- 
tions to magazines, he published Mam Currents 
of Russian Histonoal Thought (1893-95); 
Sketches of the History of Russian Culture 
(1895-96); Russia and its Crisis (1905); De- 
mocraey and the Second Duma (1905) , A Year 
of Struggle (1907); The Balkan Crisis and 
Polities (1910) 

MILYUTIH, Dmitri and Nikoi-ai. See 
Milutix 

MILZBBAND. See Anthrax; Malignant 
Pustitle 

MIMAMSA, m^-mam'sa (Skt. nnmamsa, in- 
vestigation, discussion ) The collective name 
of tw’o of the SIX orthodox svstems of Hindu 
philosophy The two Mimamsa divisions are* 
first, the Puria-mvndmsa, “Prior Inquiry” or 
Kai ma-mtmdmsd^ “Inquiry concerning Works”: 
the second is V ttara-mimfimsCi^ “Later Inquiry” 
or Brahma-mimdmsd, “Inquiry concerning the 
Supreme Spirit,” or, more commonly, simply 
Viddnta (see Vedanta) The former deals 
chiefly with the Vedic ritual and its signifi- 
cance, the latter w’ltli speculations as to the 
nature of the Supreme Spirit. 

The reputed founder of the system is Jaimini, 
and the principles are embodied in a series of 
Sutrasy or aphorisms, in 12 books, discussing the 
sacied ceremonies of the Veda and the merit 
accruing from their proper performance The 
oldest extant commentary on this obscure work 
18 the Bhfishya of Cahara-Svamin, whose date is 
placed long aftei the birth of Christ This com- 
position in turn was critically annotated, about 
700 AD, hy the great Mimamsa authority, Ku- 
mnrila An early treatise on the subject was an 
essay on the Mimamsa by Colebrooke in 1826, 
reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays (London, 
1873) Consult Cowbell and Gough, The Sarva- 
Dar Sana- Sam grail a of Madhara Acharya (Lon 
don, 1894) , R K von Garbe, Philosophy of 
Ancient India (2d ed , Chicago, 1889), Max 
Muller, The Six Systems of Ancient Indian Phi- 
losophy (New York, 1903) , Macdonell, Sanskrit 
Literature (London, 1913). 

HIIMCBAB, mim^ar. See Mosque 

MIME, mim (Lat. mimus, from Gk gegos, 
mimosy imitator, actor, sort of drama) A 
species of popular comedy among the ancients, 
in which scenes of common life w*ere represented 
with imitative gestures and dancing, and wuth 
jocose dialogue more or less freely improvised 
It was said to have been invented by Sophron of 
Syracuse, who w^rote in the Dorie-Greek dialect 
Mimes were a favorite amusement of convivial 
parties, the guests themselves being commonly 
the performers. In the hands of such w*r iters 
as Laberius and Publilius Syrus the mime in- 
cluded much homely wisdoni in the shape of 
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familiar saws and proverbial lines. In the 
theatres mimes came to be used later as after- 
pieces. The actors, themselves called mimes 
appeared in front of the stage, without 
buskins or masks, but attired in patchwork 
cloaks {ccntunciih), as wore the harlequins 
(qv) of a latei day. Consult* C J. Grysar, 
Der romtsche Mtmus (Vienna, 1854) , Patin, 
Etudes sur la pocsie latine (Paris, 1875) , Fned- 
Linder, Sittengcschichte liomSy vol 11 (Leipzig, 
1800) ; Teuffel and Sehwabe, History of Roman 
Literature (Eng. tians, London, 1900), Ed- 
mond Faral, Mimes frangais du Xllle sidcle 
(Pans, 1910) 

MIM^EOGBAFH. See Copying Machines. 

MIME^SIS. See Obi’hograpiiy, Figures of. 

IKCIM^TITE. A lead ai senate and chloride 
closely resembling pvromorphite, occurring in 
yellow, bn)un, or white hexagonal crystals. 

(from mimic, from Lat mimtcus, 
mime) A form of protective resemblance by 
which one species so closely resembles another 
in external foim and coloring as to be mistaken 
for it, although the t\\o may not be really allied 
and often belong to distinct families or orders 
As early as 1740 Rosei von llosenhof in his 
Insekten-Bclustiqunqen drew attention to the 
resemblance ^\hlch geometric caterpillars, and 
also ceitain moths when in repose, present to 
dry twigs, and thus conceal themselves; and 
afterward Erasmus Darwin, in his Zoonomia 
(1794), sketched out the subiect. 

Bates’s Theory of Mimicry. Tliese facts re- 
ceived little attention, howe^el, until 1802, when 
Bates proposed a general theory to account for 
them He found during manv years’ residence 
in Brazil strikingly colored butterflies belonging 
to the brilliantly colored family Heliconidip, and 
associated with them and indistinguishable, ex- 
cept on close examination, certain butterflies be- 
longing to the structurally very diflTerent family 
of Pieridop, also certain swallowtail butterflies 
and day-flying moths None of the mimicking 
insects were as abundant as the Heliconidap they 
resembled. The Heliconidai have an offensive 
taste and odor, in consequence of which they are 
immune from attacks by insectivorous animals; 
they fly dclibeiatcly, and they make no attempt 



MIMICHY IN BUTTBRFLIEB 

a, Melhona psidii (Hcliconidse) , b, Leptalxa ortae (Piendss). 

at concealment, although their bright distinc- 
tive colors peimit them to be recognized and 
avoided as obnoxious. If any other butterflies 
in the same region were to become indistinguish- 
able from the Heliconida» they would profit by a 
corresponding immunity from attack. Tlie 




MIMICRY IN INSECTS 

o, a Icafhke grahshoppor {Phyl- 
hum sicci folium), b, a mantis (a Can- 
thops) which feeds on insects found 
among drv leaves and is benefited by 
resembling them 


theory assumes that some of the Pieridse hap- 
pened at the start to resemble the primitive 
Heliconidffi and received a partial immunity as 
a result, that such Pieridse alone survived and 
produced de- 
scendants of like 
character ; and 
that a selection 
of the most lieli- 
c on 1 d - 1 ikc of 
these followed 
By a continua- 
tion of this proc- 
ess the piorids 
and the other 
Lepidoptera 
gained their 
present close re- 
semblance to the 
Heliconidfe The 
theory is a broad 
one and accounts 
for cases of mimicry in other groups of Lepidop- 
tera as well as in other orders of animals It 
18 not necessary, however, to go to South Amer- 
ica for examples of mimiciy. In Nortli America, 
as well as in Asia and Africa, occurs the genus 
Danais, which is also a piotected fiiriii. Ihe 
common American species Anosia plexippus is 
closely mimicked by Basil aichia disippus, a 
butterfly of rather remote affinities Tliiee 
genera of Danaidie in tropical Asia, Euplaa, 
Manats, and Ilestia, are very different, but are 
all protected In each genus certain species are 
mimicked with extraordinary accuracy by spe- 
cies of the genus Papilio 

But mimicry is not confined to the Lcpidop- 
iora. Especially well protected wasps and bees 
have many imitators, and there are cases of 
mimicry even in v^^ertebrates 

Muller’s Theory of Mimicry. In 1879 Fiitz 
Muller, as the result of many years’ obseivatioii 
in southern Brazil, proposed a modification of 
and addition to tlie foregoing cx])lanatioii of 
Bates Bates himself, when lust dc*scribiiig the 
cases he observed, had suggested that they 
might be due to some forms of paiallel variation 
dependent on climatic influences, ami Wallace 
{Island Life, p 255) adduced otlier cases of 
coincident local modifications of color, whicli 
did not appear to be explicable by anv form of 
mimicry. Muller's theory is founded on the 
assumption that insect-eating birds only learn 
when young and by experience to distinguish tlie 
edible from the inedible butterflies, and in doing 
so necessarily sacrifice a certain number of dis- 
tasteful butterflies “Now,” says Muller, “if 
two distasteful species are sufficiently alike to 
be mistaken for one another, the experience ac- 
quired at the expense of one of them will like- 
wise benefit the other , both species together will 
only have to contiibute the same number of 
victims which each of them would have to fur- 
nish if they were different. If both species are 
equally common, then both will derive the same 
benefit from their resemblance — each will save 
half tlie number of victims which it has to fur- 
nish to the inexperience of its foes But if one 
species IS commoner than the other, then the 
benefit is unequally divided, and the pioportional 
advantage for each of tlie two species which 
arises from their resemblance is as the squat e 
of their relative numbers.” Wallace, wlio fully 
accepts Muller’s theory, in his statement of the 
theory {Da/runnism, p. 253) adds: “But if the 
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two species are very unequal in numbers, the 
benefit will be comparatively slight for the more 
abundant species, but very great for the rare 
one To the latter it may make all the differ- 
ence between safety and destruction ” 

The facts of mimicry arc very remarkable; as 
to causes there is much difference of opinion. 
The theory of Bates is accepted by many; also 
that of IMuller. Others, like Eimer, Elwes, and 
Piepers, deny that the mimicry is due to natural 
selection, but rather to definitely directed evolu- 
tion, the result of “outward influences such as 
climate, nutriment, etc , acting on a given con- 
stitution ” Others, reiecting the Mullerian 
theory, accept Bates’s facts, but ascribe more to 
the influence of the local environment, such as 
the action of light, heat, dryness or moisture, 
etc , yet allow ing that in the end natural selec- 
tion may act as a preservative agent 

The ob]ections to the Mulleiian theory are 
the following neither Bates nor Wallace him- 
self, though each lived for several years and 
collected butterflies in the American tropics, 
evei act u all \ saw a bird chase and devour a 
butterfly, although insectivorous birds are said 
by them to be abundant in Brazil and the East- 
ern Archipelago Piepers, Pryor, Skertchley, 
and otlier tiojncal naturalists of long and in- 
telligent experience agree that very rarely has 
any bird been S€*en even to chase a butterfly; 
w'hile Judd concludes from an examination of 
stomachs of insectivorous birds that none of the 
American birds feeds upon butterflies “during 
any month of tlie year to the extent of one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of its food Ornithologists con- 
firm this abstinence from eating butterflies 
Piom these and nuiinuous other cases it appears 
that Initter flies onioy a peculiar immunity from 
the attacks of liirds 

It is sometimes the case that it is diflScult to 
tell wdiich IS the model and winch the mimic 
On tlie Solomon Islands a dark-brown EupJcea 
and a Damns, both inedible, were accompanied 
by a Ihjpohirmas butterflv, also inedible, all 
three genera l)eing avoided by birds both in the 
lar\a and imaijo stages The fact, says Packard, 
that the mimickers belong to more primitive 
gioups than the models, and that they are as a 
rule rare and apparently on the verge of ex- 
tinction, indicates that they are the relics of an 
earlier geological period, and having been ex- 
posed to the same local and modifying changes 
in the environment as the models, have thus 
been iircserved Most of the cases of mimicry 
are really cases of convergence pioduced by 
similar conditions of life Moreover, the ground 
colors of butterflies are restricted in range to 
reds, shades of browm, yellowy wdiite, and more 
rarely blue and green Also the patterns aie 
limited , nature has repeated them over and over 
again It is no wonder that there should be 
apparent cases of mimicry, in regions so similar 
as the hot and damp forest-covered plains of 
Brazil or the upland hot plains of southern 
Africa and the deep forests of the East Indies 
On the otlier hand, Poulton heads the defenders 
of the theory and in many w^ays makes out a 
most excellent case. 

As authorities differ so greatly in their inter- 
pretations of the facts, the subiect may be con- 
sidered an open one That the bad-tasting but- 
terflies are not eaten by birds any more than 
hairy and bad-tasting caterpillars, is an acknowl- 
edged fact, that the edible species mimicking 
and. flying with them are in very rare cases de- 


voured by birds, may be allowed, but its impor- 
tance as a factor in evolution has been in some 
quarters unduly magnified. For other cases of 
mimicry, see Pigment; Protective Coloration 
AND Resemblance 

Bibliography. H. W. Bates, “Insect Fauna 
of the Amazon Valley,” in Trcmsactions of the 
Ltnnean Society, vol xxiii (London, 1862) ; R. 
Trunen, “On Some Remarkable Mimetic Analo- 
gies among African Butterflies,” in Transact 
tions of the Linnean Society, vol xxvi (ib, 
1867); “Mimicry in Butterflies Explained by 
Natural Selection,” in American Naturalist, vol 
X (Salem, Mass, 1876); F Muller, “Ttuna and 
Thyridia. A Remarkable Case of Mimicry in 
Butterflies,” in Kosmos (Leipzig, 1879), trans- 
lated by Meldola, in Transactions of the En~ 
tomoloqical Society of London (London, 1879) ; 
E B. Poulton, Colours of Animals (ib, 1890); 
A. R Wallace, Darwinism (ib, 1891); id, 
Tropical Nature (ib, 1891), F E Beddard, 
Animal Coloration (New York, 1895) , E B 
Poulton, Essays on Evolution (ib, 1908); also 
for the most recent discussions the several 
papers of Poulton and Punnett in Bedrock 
(London and New York, 1012-14) 

MIMIB, me'mir. A w'ater giant of Norse 
mythology, wdio dwelt beneath the w^orld ash 
Yggdrasill and guarded a spring, consideied the 
source of memory and wisdom and called Mi- 
mir’s well Odin in his w^anderings asked for a 
dunk from the well and w^as obliged in exchange 
to give one of his eyes, the moon, wdiich Mimir 
sank deep in the spring 

IVCIMNEB^MTTS (Lat., from Gk Mejurepuo;) 
OF Colophon (or Smvma) A Greek elegiac 
poet, w’ho lived in the latter half of the seventh 
century b c His w’ork Xanno, in two books, w^as 
so named from a flute player wdiom he had loved 
in vain, it is a collection of elegies that w’ere 
models for later poets in sustained calmness 
and tender sentimentalitv as opposed to the 
political elegiac verse previously in vogue 
Mimncrmus is credited with having lirought the 
elegy back to its original design of ex])re9Sing 
peisonal grief, and to have been the first to 
make the elegy ( q v ) an expression of love , his 
musical temperament found the elegy a fitting 
medium. For the fragments, consult Theodor 
Bergk, Poetce Lyrici Crarri (new' ed , Leipzig, 
1914) , W C Wright, 4 Shot History of Greek 
Literature (New York, 1907) 

MIMOSA, mi-mo'sa (NL , from Gk nlfios, 
mimos, imitator) A genus of Leguminosffi 
(pea familv) comprising about 300 species, 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, wuth bipinnate leaves, 
natives of tlie w’arnier and more arid logions of 
America, Africa, and Asia In geiier«il, the 
species are called “sensitive plants,” on account 
of their motile leaves, the leaflets of which 
change position rapidly if touched The motility 
of the leaves is thought to be relat(‘d to pro- 
tection against excessive loss of w'ater, and is 
an adiustment to dry legions Tliis remarkable 
pow'er enables the plant to reduce its leaf ex- 
posure according to the needs The species of 
Mimosa belonging to the TTnited States are 
chieflv natives of the States bordering upon 
Mexico The name is also applied popularly to 
species of the related genera \eaeia and Albtz- 
zia See Sensitive Ptant 

MIMS, Fort See Fort Mims, Massacre of. 

MI^ITS. 1'he Roman name foi the mime 
(q V ) 

MIN, men An Egyptian deity, the local god 
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of Panopolis or Akhmim (q.v.) and of Koptos 
(q.v.). He was the god of agriculture, typify- 
ing the generative forces of nature, and annual 
harvest fiestivals were held in his honor He is 
generally represented as an ithyphallic human 
figure wearing a headdress of two enormous 
feathers and holding m his right hand a flail 
Behind him is a shrine with trees upon it or 
near it. His sacred animal was the ram In 
later times he was often identified with Ammon- 
1?C The Greeks identified him with their god 
Pan Consult Adolf Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt (London, 1894) , Wiedemann, Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1897), E. 
A Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians 
(London, 1904). 

MFNA, or MNA (Lat mina. from Gk fivd^ 
mna, measure of weight, sum of money, from 
II eb maneh, weight, from mandh, to divide, 
measure out) A Greek weight and denomina- 
tion in silver money, equal to 100 drachmas 
(qv ), and the sixtieth part of a talent (qv ). 
The value vaiied according to the talent used 
The Attic niina was worth about $18 It was 
used for purposes of account, and was never 
minted as a coin See Numismatics, Ancient 
Coins — Origin — Classification^ first two para- 
giaphs 

MINA, me'na, Fbancisoo Espoz y (1781- 
1836) A Spanish guerrillero and general, born 
at Idocin (Navarra), uncle of Francisco Javier 
Mina (qv), and a member of the class of 
yeomen As such, and because of his democratic 
and radical principles, he disliked the* hidalgos, 
but he was brave and honest, and conducted his 
warlike operations in as humane a manner as 
possible When his nephew w’as captured by the 
French in 1810 Mina took his place as leader of 
a band of guerrilleros and shortly afterNvard he 
was appointed by the Junta de AragOn to the 
command of all the guerrilleros of Navarra 
His first act was to shoot a man who was pre- 
tending to be a patriotic guerrillero but was 
only a bandit The next year the government 
at Cadiz recognized him and in 1812 lie was 
made commander in chief in upper Aragon His 
position here made it possible for him to con- 
fiscate large quantities of war supplies that 
w^ere imported by the French authorities and to 
levy duty on all other materials imported 
With this money he paid his troops regular 
wages and avoided levying heavy contributions 
on the country, while he maintained an excellent 
morale among his men In the campaigns of 
1813-14 he did good service under the Duke of 
Wellington and was frequently wounded Hav- 
ing fallen from favor when Ferdinand VII ^vas 
restored, he made an unsuccessful attempt at a 
liberal uprising and went into exile In 1820 
he returned and served tlie Liberal party 
throughout northern Spain, offering the only 
serious resistance to the French, wdio intervened 
in Ferdinand’s favor In 1823 the French forced 
him to capitulate and allowed him to escape 
Despite his having made in 1830 another at- 
tempt against Ferdinand, when the latter died 
Cristina recalled Mina to Spam and gave him 
command against the Carlists in 1835 His 
health was already broken, however, and he died 
in December of the next year, after foicing the 
Regent in August to grant a constitution to tlie 
country Consult his MemortaSf published by 
hiB widow (Madrid, 1851-52) 

MINA, Francisco Javier (1789-1817). A 
Spanish soldier He was born at Idocin, in 


Navarra, took part with his uncle, Francisco 
Espoz y Mina, in the guerrilla warfare of 1808- 
09 against the French, but was taken prisoner 
in 1810 and detained four years at Vincennes 
In 1814 he was in arms against Ferdinand VII, 
but w^as forced to flee to France Thence he 
went to England, where he interested himself in 
the cause of the Mexican patriots, and ivith the 
aid of some prominent Englishmen organized 
an expedition and sailed for America In the 
United States he received sympathy and sub- 
stantial support, and took 200 volunteers with 
bun, arriving at Galveston in November, 1816 
Soon afterward, crossing over to New Orleans, 
be obtained more assistance, and after being 
reenforced by 100 Americans at Galveston, 
landed at Soto Manna, Province of lamaulipa^, 
April, 1817 At the head of 300 men he defeated 
Generals ArminAn and Ordonez, and took the 
towns of Le6n and Guana]uato with the fortress 
of Sombreio Deserted by most of his follow^ers, 
he was surprised on October 17 by an oier- 
whelming force, taken to Mexico and shot, Nov 
II, 1817 

MINA BIRD. See Myna 

MINiE^ANS. A Yemenite people who played 
an important part in the early history of Arabia. 
The native name was Ala'in, hence the Greek 
Meivaloi or Mtvatot It is possible that the name 
was originally Ma^any w’hich has been identified 
by some scholars witli Alagun, a countrv south- 
east of Bah.\ Ionia, referred to as eaily as the in- 
scriptions of Naram Sin of Agade in the fourth 
millennium n o and Ciidea of Lagasli c 3000 n c 
But the identification is doubtful Tliereisgood 
reason for supposing that the Min.rans are 
mentioned m .ludg x 12, in 1 Chron n 41, in 
connection wuth the Amalekitcs against wdiom 
the tribe of Simeon made a raid in the time of 
ITezekiah , in 2 (’hron xxvi 7, in connection wuth 
Philistines and Arabs in the da vs of Uzziah , 
and in Job 11 11, where the Greek rendering 
suggests that Zophar w^as a Minrean Wlnl“ 
tliere are many references in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions to Kedar, Nebayoth, Aribi, and Sheba 
(qv), there is no mention of a kingdom of 
Ma*in Among classical winters, Eratosthenes 
(c 275-195 Bc), Agatharchides (cl20 nc), 
Stiaho (died c 24 ad ), Pliny (23-79 a i) ) , the 
Rcnplus Mans Erythrcei (clOO ad), and 
Ptolemy (second century ad ), speak of the 
Mina^ans as one of many peoples in southwest 
Arabia, but have no knowdedge concerning the 
earlier history of this nation Tlie fact that 
there was an extensive and flourishing Miiiican 
kingdom in Arabia is known only through the 
native inscriptions These have been secured 
chiefly through the personal efforts of Hal^vy, 
Doughty, Euting, and Glaser Many of these 
inscriptions still remain unpublished Most of 
them are yery brief and are readily iiiter])reted, 
but a few' of the longer ones present considerable 
difficulty As to the period from which these 
inscriptions come there was practical unanimity 
among scholars until 1889 It seemed im- 
possible that they could be older than the 
earliest Sabaean inscriptions (see Sab^eanr), 
and it was supposed that the Mina^an and 
Sabaean kingdoms flourished side by side Such 
eminent scliolars as D H Muller, Mordtmann, 
Hartmann, Eduard Meyer, and Huart still ad- 
here to this view, gi anting that some may he 
as old as the ninth century b c . but maintaining 
that the bulk of them w'ere written in the fol- 
lowing centuries. They point out that while the 
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earlier inscriptions of the Sabsean officials known 
as mukarrih are written boustrophedon, there 
IS no r.fmscan inscription thus running both 
ways, that in the famous msciiption, Hal 6 vy 
535, there seems to be a reference to the Medes 
which would place it in the sixth century; that 
Eratosthenes apparently know’s of Minspan kings 
reigning at Kama, and that the name Ptolemy 
occurs in a Minacan inscription on an Egyptian 
sarcophagus Glaser, however, in 1889, pre- 
sented sti ong reasons for believing that the 
Minican kingdom preceded the Sabsean; and 
Honimel, Winckler, Schmidt, Derenbourg, Mar- 
goliouth, Weber, Grimme, and Caetani have ad- 
vanced arguments in favor of liis position The 
silence of the Sabaean inscriptions concerning a 
Miiiiraii kingdom would be very strange, if these 
nations were for a long time powerful rivals, 
and the casual references to Sheba in Minajan 
inscriptions do not seem to harmonize with the 
position of this power in the centuries piecedmg 
115 11 c That the Assyrians make no mention 
of Ma'in, while they are frequently occupied 
with Sheba, ajiparently indicates the decline of 
the forniei and the rising importance of the 
lattei In its most flourishing period the Mi- 
na^an kingdom extended far to the north, as is 
cNident not only from the inscriptions found at 
El Oela, but also from the mention of the 
Ma^inu Muzran in Hal^vy 535 So extensive a 
kingdom with its centre in the South Arabian 
Jauf wheie its great cities Ma‘in, Karnaw’u, 
and Yathil were, can scarcely have existed side 
by side W’lth a strong Sabsean kingdom wuth the 
neighlioniig Manb for its capital A long in- 
scrijition found at Sirwah, unfortunately not 
yet i)ublished, according to competent testimony, 
describes the destruction of the Minacan king- 
dom by a Saba'an rnakrib about 550 b c Sar- 
gon’s (721-705 bc) contemporary Itamar is 
not yet designated as king As Muller has 
clearly proved that the muhafrih preceded the 
kings of Sheba, the inference seems necessary 
that the ^Iinsean kingdom flourished before the 
Sah.Tan mukarrib period and fell before the rise 
of the Sabtean kingdom The Miniean system of 
writing show^s in many respects a closer affin- 
ity to the earlier than to the later Sabaean 
script, and the oldest Sabaean inscriptions in- 
dicate a long period of development of the 
South Arabian system of wilting Hence the 
fact til at the earliest Sabaeaii inscriptions aie 
written boustrophedon does not show’^ that this 
script has been recently introduced A com- 
parison of the language clearly manifests tlic 
liigher age of the Minaean, w’hieli has preserved 
the s in the causative and in the pronominal 
suffixes against the h in the Sabaean The iden- 
tification of the Madhay as Medes is extremely 
doubtful , and Grimme’s suggestion that it repre- 
sents the people of Midian seems to possess far 
more probability That the Minaeans continued 
to exist as a people long after their power in 
Arabia had passed to others is evident from the 
Greek winters Whether Eratosthenes drew 
upon older sources accessible to him in Alexan- 
dria, w^as imperfectly informed, or actually 
knew of petty kings reigning in Kama in his 
day, no scholar would seriously maintain that 
the power reflected in the Minsean inscriptions 
could have been exercised from Kama in the 
third century B c. If the sarcophagus inscrip- 
tion is really Minsean rather than Hadramautian 
and Talmith is Ptolemy, its content shows not 
more clearly the survival of ancient forms, along 


with some very late ones, among the Minseans of 
the period, than the absence of any important 
Minsean kingdom at that time It therefore 
seems exceedingly probable that the 26 kings of 
Ma*tn known from the inscriptions reigned be- 
fore there w^as any Sabsean king in Manb As 
it 18 scarcely credible that chance should have 
given us tlie name of all Minsean kings or that 
the 26 names represent an unbroken succession, 
it would be hazardous to infer that the earliest 
of them cannot have reigned more than four or 
five centuries before the last. There may have 
been more than one dynasty As among the 
Sabseans, so in the kingdom of MaHn each year 
seems to have beem named after two mukamb 
or high ollicials, like the limmi in Assyria, the 
archons in Athens, the ephors in Sparta, or the 
consuls in Rome The absolute age of the Mi- 
ntcan kingdom cannot be determined The early 
occurieiice of numerous place names in southern 
Syria and northwestern Arabia which seem to 
have been transferred from Yemen, the raids of 
Minaeans upon Palestine in the period of the 
Judges, and the essentially Yemenite character 
of the traditions brought by clans afterward 
forming a part of the people of Israel, from the 
land of Midian and the Negeb to C>anaan, render 
it probable that kings of Ma^in extended their 
power to the borders of Palestine as early as 
the thirteenth century B c The Minaeans were 
to a laige extent a settled people living in cities, 
cultivating the soil, w’^orshiping in sanctuaries 
Their chief gods W’ere a male deity, Athtar (see 
Ishtab), the solar goddess Shamsi, Wadd, and 
Ankaiih They had priests and priestesses, 
hierodules and * sacred Jirobtitutes, a sacrificial 
cult, and many rules of taboo A deeper re- 
ligious sense is apparent than in the period of 
skepticism and syncretism preceding Mohammed 
The language of the Min.Tans is only dia- 
lectically different from the Katabanian, Hadra- 
mautian, and Saba-an, and is closely akin to the 
Ethiopic and the classical Arabic As to the 
origin of the system of w’ritmg used by the 
South Arabian peoples, it is supposed by Hal^vy 
and Lidzbarski to have been formed from the 
North Semitic alphabet by a modification of 
certain signs to denote kindred sounds and by 
changes rendering the signs generally symmetri- 
cal There is indeed good reason to suppose that 
many new signs W'ere added in Arabia by slight 
changes in those already existing, and that the 
characters w^ere given a squarer form But 
there are some letters that are so different from 
those of the North Semitic alphabet as to raise 
the question whether other cxtianeoiis influ- 
ences may not have been at work Whatever 
the relations of the various Egypto-Libyan, My- 
cenaean, and Anatolian alphabets, the contact of 
the Minaeans with Egypt and the Philistine 
coast makes it probable that it was in the 
north w^est rather than on the Persian Gulf that 
this alphabet grew up A tablet found at 
Lachish show^s that not only cuneiform signs but 
also the JMycenaean signary was to some extent 
used in the Philistine cities in the fourteenth 
century b c It may have been from Gaza that 
the Minaeans brought the prototype signs of 
their alphabet As our oldest inscriptions in 
the North Semitic alphabet, dating from the 
tenth and ninth centuries, show that this system 
of wTiting must have been long in use, so our 
earliest Minajan inscriptions indicate that the 
South Arabian alphabet already had a long and 
as yet quite obscure history of development. 
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for its object independence and the establish- 
ment of a republic Other revolts against the 
central government occurred in 1833, 1842, and 
1844, all of which were suppressed The capital 
was Ouro Preto (qv.), up to 1897, when the 
seat of government was removed to Bello Hori- 
zonte or Minas (qv ). 

IICINBXJ, niin'boo. A district of the division 
cf Magwe, Burma Tillage and fishing are the 
chief industries Area, 3302 square miles, pop, 
1911, 263,939. Capital, Mmhu. 

MINCH. An arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
which separates the island of I^wes in the 
Hebrides from the northwest of Scotland (Map. 
Scotland, Cl). Its shores arc exceedingly ir- 
regular and its average width is about 30 miles 
It connects with the Gulf of the Hebrides to the 
south by the Little Minch, which is about 15 
miles wide, and which separates the Isle of Skye 
from that of North Uist and the neighboring 
islands in the outer Hebrides 

MINCIO, men^chd A left affluent of the 
River Po, Italy, which it joins near Governalo, 
10 miles southeast of Mantua, after a south- 
easterly couise of about 120 miles Its source 
IS at Pescheria, nhere it flows from Lake Garda. 
It is the ancient Mincius, and during the Austi o- 
Italian wars (1800-14) was an important 
strategical base, several battles being fought 
along its banks 

MIN^CinS. The ancient name for the river 
MI^X'IO Tins stream is celebrated by Vergil m 
his fJclogiics 

MINCKWITZ, mlnkMts, Johannes (1812- 
85) A German poet and classical scholar, born 
at Luckeihdorf He was educated at Leipzig, 
was appointed professor there in 1801, and in 
1883 removed to Heidelberg He first gained 
fame bv his translations into German of Homer, 
JEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aiistophanes, 
Pindar, and Lucian He also wrote VorscJiule 
sum Homer (1803) In the field of German 
ciiticism Minckwitz iirote Platen als Metisch 
und Ihehtcr (1836) and Lchen Platens (1838), 
and edited Platen’s ( q v ) posthumous pajiers 
(1852), and he also published Lehrburh der 
dcutschcn Vcrslxunst (1844); a play, Der 
Prinsnnauh (1839), and a volume of popular 
poems (1847) Consult Brief irerhsel swischen 
Platen iind Mind wits (Leipzig, 1836). 

MINCOFIES, inin'ko-piz The native inhab- 
itants of the Andaman Islands They are in 
general of i ery low stature, averaging 1 49 
meteis, and are subbrachyceplialic with an index 
of 82 0 Thev have a very low grade of civiliza- 
tion, living in huts called chonga, which consist 
merely of a roof on four stakes, and going naked 
They live by hunting and use a peculiar bow in 
the sliape of an S, which presents a curious 
analogue to certain Eskimo bows and also to 
the bows of some Bantu tribes in East Africa 
Linguistically it has been impossible to connect 
them with any other group, even among peoples 
of similar physical type Consult Man, ‘‘Ab- 
origines of the Andaman Islands,” in the Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, vol xi 
(London, 1882), Deniker, Races of Man (ib, 
1901 ) , A R Brown, “Notes on the Languages 
of the Andaman Islands,” Anthropos (Salzburg, 
1914) See Andamans 

MIND (AS gemynd, Icel minm, Goth ga- 
munds, memory, from AS munan, Icel miina, 
Goth gamunan, to remember, ultimately con- 
nected with Lat mens, Gk fUvos, menos, mind, 
Skt man, to think) The collective term for 


the subject matter of psychology (qv) The 
common-sense view of mind makes it a mind 
substance, a spiritual agent, a real, simple, and 
unitary being, sharply opposed to material sub- 
stance as “thought” is opposed to “extension,” 
yet interacting with the pliysical universe under 
some form of the causal law This conception 
of mind has its root in jirimitive reflection upon 
the phenomena of sleep, dreams, trance, and 
death, and upon certain types of behavior, es- 
pecially. we may suppose, upon the behavior 
ivhich expresses emotion It leceived pliilo- 
sophical tieatment at tlie hands of tlie scholastic 
psychologists, and, in its current foim, is prac- 
tically a legacy from Descartes It is doubtless 
kejit alive by its emotional value, it satisfies 
human aspirations and accords well with the 
natural anthropocentric notion of the world at 
large It is still held by some psychologists 
Ladd openly accepts it, and »Iames, w’hile 1 eject- 
ing it for his psychology, yet admits that, foi his 
personal thinking, it ap])ears “the line of least 
logical resistance ” Nevertheless, such a view of 
mind IS wliolly foreign to tlie spirit and to the 
requirements of modern psvcliology In the 
first place, it is unsupported by psychological 
evidence Had tlieie Iuhmi tlie same emotional 
temptation to reject minds as there has been 
to posit them, we may be sure that the argu- 
ments ordinarily urged in their favor w’ould 
have receivc'd but scant attention Secondly, 
the assumption of a real mind is supeifluous 
“The substantialist view of the soul,” says 
James, “is at all events needless for expiessiiig 
the actual subjective phenomena of conscious- 
ness as they appear”, “the substantial soul ex- 
plains nothing and guarantees notliing ” 

Numeious difiiculties have bec*n encountered, 
upon the mc^tajihysical side, in the atternjit to 
resolve the dualism of mind and body wdiich is 
involved in this concept of the substantial mind 
(See Substance; Soul, Dcaitsm. Monism ) 
In consequence tlieie arose, earlv 111 the histoiy 
of ps\chology, a second view', aecoiding to which 
mind IS not substance Imt active principle, mind 
IS an activity Aristotle, who fust dev(*loped 
the tlieory, identified mind with tlie piincijilo 
of life, mind is the regulative or formative 
principle of the biological process, and its rela- 
tion to body IS similar to that of form to 
matter This view' was also that of the neo- 
Scholastics (see Aquinas, Thomas) , and, 
stripped of biological implications, it furnishes 
the initial basis of certain definitions of mind 
wdiich may be found in present-day psychology. 
It IS important, foi the understanding of the 
theory, to distinguish betw'een mind as an ac- 
tnity and tlie activity cif mind The substan- 
tial mind w'as early thouglit to be an active 
mind, feeling, perception, memory, imagination, 
etc, were all activities of the mind, and it was 
only thiough these activities that mind could 
be know'n Fnrthermoie, the attempt to sub- 
sume these activities under one or more principal 
activities or functions gave rise to what is 
called faculty psychology' (See Faculty ) 
Aristotle’s faculties, on the other hand, were 
not powers or activities of a mind, they were 
rather stages in the growth "or development of 
mind, feeling is mind at a lower stage, think- 
ing is mind at a higher stage A third concep- 
tion of mind became possible only when meta- 
physical discussion and logical classification 
gave w'ay to scientific observation and descrip- 
tion Mind then came to be regarded ( 1 ) as 
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a form of experience or (2) as an aspect of 
experience. Those who adopt the first view 
characterize mental experience as that mode of 
experience which is directed towards an object; 
V fr , in idea something is ideated, in judgment 
something ]udged; and the mental phenomenon, 
therefore, is the ideating or the judging But 
tlicsc are again mental acts, and so we find a 
return to the ‘‘activity” theory of Aristotle, 
with the difference that the act of seeing, hear- 
ing, ludging, etc, is now held to be a form of 
direct expel lence Those who adopt the second 
view deny that the phenomena of mind are a 
peculiar form of experience, they believe, on the 
contrary, that mind has to do with the whole 
w^orld of experience, but only in so far as it is 
dependent upon an experiencing person Even 
ht*re, ho'wever, there aie differences of opinion. 
If the exjiei icncing person, otherwise undefined, 
IS conceived as standing in some sort of relation 
to an object, then it is possible to reach a 
functional view of mind which in many respects 
IS similar to the “activity” theory But if the 
ex])eriencing jicrson is further defined as a 
jihysiological indnidual, if mental experience 
IS regarded as that aspect of experience which 
IS conditioned upon a nervous system, then the 
sights, tile sounds, the warmths, the pains, etc , 
wliicli we experience are themselves so many 
items of mind. 

In so far, then, ae Mie older theories of mind 
are concerned, modern psychology is w’hat Lange, 
the liistorian of materialism, named it — a 
jisvchologv without a mind, a Psychologic ohne 
i<cr1c Even the few’ w’riteis who still cling to 
the sulistantialist view’ make no use of the 
assumption in their actual presentation of 
psvchologieal facts and laws, it is only in their 
concluding remarks, at the point of transition 
fioni ]isvcholog\’ proper to metaphysics, that 
mind, tile “unit being,” is introduced At the 
same time it would be entirely erroneous to 
applv Lange’s phrase, without qualification, to 
mental science A psychology W’lthout some 
sort of mind w’ould be impossible The new 
psvcliology keeps the term ‘ mind,” but defines 
it, in functional or existential teims, as the sum 
total of an individual’s mental experience Just 
as a plant is a closed group of physiological 
functions, so is mind tlu* colh^ctive name for the 
closed group of mental functions, or, just as 
the plant, again, is the organizc^d w’hole of root, 
stem, leaM's, and flow’ers, and not something 
aboAe and behind these parts, so is mind the 
organized w hole of our mental processes ( q v ) , 
and not something above and behind these mani- 
festations of mentality 
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MINDANAO, in6n'd&-na^6. One of the most 
important and, according to the latest official 
estimate, the second in size of the Philippine 
Islands It is the southernmost of the large 
islands of the archipelago, between lat. 6“ 21' 
and 9® 50' N and between long 121® 53' and 
126® 28' E , about 220 miles northeast of Borneo 
and 270 miles north of Celebes (Map* Philip- 
pine Islands, D 7) It is bounded on the north 
by the cliannels and seas separating it from the 
islands of Leyte, Bohol, Cebd, and Negros, the 
narrowest of these channels being the Strait of 
Surigao, 7 miles wide, sepaiating the northeast 
extremity of the island from Leyte On the 
east Mindanao is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, 
on the south by the Celebes Sea, and on the w’est 
by the Sulu Sea 

Area and Configuration. The latest official 
estimate gives as the area of the mainland, 
30,292 square miles, or 4077 square miles less 
than Luzon, and of the 264 dependent islands, 
1165 square miles, making a total of 37,457, 
which, even excluding the dependent islands, is 
larger than that of the State of Indiana. Min- 
danao, like Luzon, is very irregular in outline, 
having a shore line of nearly 1600 miles in 
length It consists of a main body about 300 
miles long from north to south and 150 miles 
broad, with a long irregular peninsula stretch- 
ing in a semicircle for 180 miles from the centre 
of the west coast, w’here it is connected by an 
isthmus betw’een the Bay of Iligan on the north 
and the Bay of Illana on the south There are 
numerous othei large and small bays on all 
sides of the island, among w'hich the large and 
deep Bay of D5\ao indenting the south coast is 
one of the finest and largi'st of the archipelago 
Of the dependent islands the principal (with 
their areas in square miles) are the follow’ing: 
Camiguln (94), off the north coast; DinAgat 
(309) and Siargao (151), on the northeast; 
SAmal (147), in the Bay of DAvao, Balut (42) 
and Sarangani (25), to the southeast, Olutanga 
(36), south of the western peninsula, and Basi- 
lan (478), forming with about 50 small islets 
a separate province at the cxtieme southw’estern 
end 

Topography. The coasts as a rule consist of 
sandy beaches inteirupted by numerous rocky 
headlands Almost everyw’here the forest-cov- 
ered mountains approach close to the shores, 
and the interior is in general very mountainous, 
containing the liighest peaks in the Philippines, 
such as Mount Malindang, 8560 feet liigh, in the 
northwestern part, and the volcano of Apo, 
10,312 feet, w’est of DAvao Bay. The mountain 
system consists of a number of irregular, broken, 
and roughl^ parallel chains traversing the island 
from north to south and inclosing betw’een them 
large and fertile valleys The configuration of 
the mountains in many places bears evidence of 
having been influenced and even originated by 
volcanic action There are several active and a 
number of extinct volcanoes, while plains of vol- 
canic matter as well as sulphur and hot springs 
occur, and the island is subject to frequent and 
violent earthquakes During the severe earth- 
quake which visited the islands during 1897 the 
town of Zamboanga was ruined by the shaking 
and by a great sea wave. Very little is known 
concerning the geology of Mindanao. Like south- 
ern Luzon, volcanic rocks of modern date cover 
the island. 

Hydrography. The two principal river sys- 
tems lie on either side of the central mountain 
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the lever in position until struck; dj the trans- 
porting lug; e, the anchor rope. A similar 
mine, fitted with an electric primer and switch 
in place of the percussion primer and firing pm, 
and with electric wires connecting it to an 
observing station, would be an automatic con- 
trolled mine, if fitted with wires and a battery 
instead of connected to a station it would be a 
self-acting, electrically fired mine Observation 
mines have a similar appearance except as re- 
gards the lever, which is omitted. Figure 2 



Fig. 2 


is a self-acting, median icallv fired mine, oper- 
ated by the driving in of one of the jiins I ; I 
is the shell or mine case, y/j, the transporting 
lug, n, lug for the anchor rope, A, A, A, A;, 
firing pins Figure 3 is one of the many types 
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of mine anchors, A is the cast-iron body, B, 
the distance weight, 0, the distance rope, D, 
the reel carrying the anchor rope e; E, pawl to 
contiol the operation of the reel D; F, reel 
axle, O, square head of reel axle to take wrench 
for reeling in. Figure 4 shows the operation of 


anchoring. The depth of water is assumed to 
be about 40 feet; the mine to be held at 10 feet 
below the surface a, 6, c, show the position of 
the mine in the three stages of the process A 
IS the anchor, B, the distance weight, R, 
the distance rope, 8, the anchor rope. Both 
ropes are of soft, pliable wire. The length of 
the distance rope is adjusted to the submerged 


a b 
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distance of the mine, 10 feet Distance weight, 
anchor, and mine are dio])])ed from the mine 
planter when o\ei tlie select(*d position The 
distance weight (iisnallv of lead 01 vith a lead 
filling) sinks rapidly until the distance rope is 
fully extended, the anchor does not sink with 
the same speed, being of less dense material and 
haling a caiitv W’hieh has to fill with w’ater 
slowly As long as the w’eight of B hangs on 
the ciutcli E (Fig 3) the reel D is free to turn 
and unreel the anchor rope, but as soon as B 
reaches tlie liottom the reel is locked The 
weight of the anchor then drags the mine the 
required distance lielow’^ the surface 

Mines of all the types mentioned aie in com- 
mon use, their various characteristics fitting 
them to dillerent local conditions Self-acting 
mines have the advantage of ( 1 ) being com- 
paratively clieap, (2) can be kept in stole leadv 
for iiiimediate use, (3) do not lequire specially 
trained men or observation mining stations, and 
(4) extempoie mines can be easily made But 
self-acting mines are all (1) rather dangeious 
to put out or j)ick up, (2) the condition of the 
Ignition ajipaiatus cannot lie tested after the 
mine is placed in position, (3) they are as 
dangerous to friend as to foe wdicn once ])laced, 
and (4) the contact pins and levers, for me- 
chanical or elcH'trical firing, may become so 
oxidized, lusted, or oveigiowm with bainacles or 
seaweed as to ])i event their operation, this con- 
dition IS quickly reached in the tropics After 
being two months in the water the Spanish self- 
acting torpedoes (in 1S98) were so overgrowm 
with barnacles that none w^as in a condition to 
explode if struck by a ship, indeed, the United 
States ships struck them without causing ex- 
plosion, and one mine was drawn into the pro- 
peller and hit repeated hard blows. The objec- 
tions to this type are evidently such as to pre- 
clude their use in important channels w’here con- 
trolled mines can be placed 

Ground mines are only suitable for shallow 
channels In deep watei buoyant mines must 
always be used They are anchored w’lth a sub- 
mergence of 5 to 20 feet below the surface and 
at distances apart sufficient to prevent being set 
off by shock from the explosion of others For 
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mines filled with guncotton the extreme destruc- 
tive range (according to Gen. H. L. Abbott, 
U S A. ) is 14 7 feet for a 100-pound charge, 
20 5 feet for a 200-pound charge, and 31 7 for 
a 500-pound charge The safety interval be- 
tween mines or groups should be at least eight 
times the extreme destructive horizontal range. 
Mines are now commonly filled with trinitro- 
toluol, which IS more destructive than gun- 
cotton, but the safety range is believed to be 
about the same The necessity for separating 
mine groups by two or three hundred feet leaves 
a wide interval through which a ship might 
p.'iss For this reason, and to insure her destruc- 
tion in case some of the mines should fail to act, 
mines and mine groups arc laid in several lines 
c cross the channel, the units of each line op- 
]iosite the intervals in the adjacent ones Self- 
acting mines are usually anchored separately, 
controlled mines in groups Self-acting contact 
mines are frequently anchored in pairs with a 
lin(* between them If a vessel strikes the line 
slie draws both mines alongside and explodes 
them. 

ITie removal of mines is effected by sweeping 
or countermining Sweeping or dragging may 
lie effected in various ways, but is most expedi- 
tiously performed by two vessels These steam 
abreast each other, a few hundred feet apart, 
diagging a stout wire rope, each having an end 
on board and the bight sliding along the bottom 
behind them When one or more mines are 
gathered in the bight of the rope they arc ex- 
ploded by gunfire or a detonating charge The 
operation of sweojung for mines is manifestlv 
very dangerous unless the draft of the vessel 
engaged is shallow enough to pass over a mine 
field uitbout hitting the mines In the Great 
WiXT of 1014 steam trawlers were much used 
bv the British for this work, while various de- 
vice's were employed in the Dardanelles, where 
much destruction was caused by the Turkish 
mines C^mntermining is the explosion of mines 
by similar devices called countermines Counter- 
mining IS useful in clearing a narrow channel 
through a mine field The countermines are 
laid in tuo or three rows along the channel to 
be cleared and close enough together to insure 
the explosion of any mines lying between them 

Modern submarine mines contain from 200 to 
1000 pounds of guncotton or trinitrotoluol 
.Judging from the destructive force of mines in 
the European War a large proportion of the 
German mines had 500 pounds or more of ex- 
plosive When such a mine is exploded in con- 
tact \Mth the bottom or side of a ship the 
result IS instant destruction of the adjacent 
part of the hull and the sinking of the ship in 
a very few minutes 

The submarine mine played a very important 
part in this gieat w’ar It is a well-established 
rule of international laiv (qv) that no bel- 
ligerent nation has any control of the high seas, 
which include all waters more than 3 miles from 
the coast of any nation Notwithstanding this, 
the Goinians strcw’ed contact mines over a great 
part of the North Sea and across the ordinary 
trade routes The British followed by mining 
another considerable area, though they defined 
the limits of their mines and notified neutral 
powers The Germans later defined safe routes 
past then mines Whether drifting mines were 
put out w^as not known. If not, then many 
anchored mines broke adrift. The number of 
neutral vessels and lives destroyed by mines 
VoL. XV.— 46 
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when pursuing presumably safe routes was 
large In the first part of the war, up to Dec. 
18, 1914, 8 Swedish vessels were sunk with a 
loss of life between 50 and 60, 6 Danish vessels 
w’lth 6 lives, 5 Norwegian vessels with 6 lives; 
and 3 Netherland vessels wuth 15 lives As 
mines are ’weapons of defense, the naval force 
acting on the offensive usually suffers most 
from their operation In the last Russo- Japan 
War Japan lost two battleships, the Russians 
one In the European War, up to March 20, 
1915, the British lost by mines 3 battleships, 1 
armored cruiser, 5 cruisers, 4 gunboats and 
torpedo vessels, 3 submarines, and 4 auxiliaries , 
the French, 1 battleship , the Japanese, 1 cruiser 
and 2 torpedo boats, the Germans, 1 armored 
cruiser; the Austrians, 1 cruiser and 2 torpedo 
boats, and the Turks, 1 gunboat 

Bibliography. J. S. Barnes, Submarine War- 
fare (New York, 1869) , Charles Slceman, Tor- 
pedoes and, Torpedo Warfaie (2d ed , Ports- 
mouth, England, 1889) ; Siicter, Eiolutwn of the 
Submarine Boat^ Mine^ and Torpedo (London, 
1907) ; Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute (Annapolis, bimontlily) , United States 
Naval Institute, Ordnance and Gunnery (An- 
napolis, Md , 1910), Scientific American (New 
York, 1014-15) See Explosives, Interna- 
tional Law, Torpedo, War in Europe 

MINE ACCIDENTS, Pre\ention of Min- 
ing from its nature is one of the most hazard- 
ous occupations, but the extent and degree of 
the dangers depend in large measure upon the 
precautions taken The nature of the hazard 
IS shown by the statement that, in 1913, 1,047,- 
000 men were employed in coal and metal 
mines, and m quarries in the United States, 
and of this number 3651 were killed, which is 
at the rate of 3 49 per 1000 men employed. In 
1912 the rate w as 3 22 and, in 1911, 3 58 Such 
figures and those in the accompanying tables 


DEATH RATES IN MINING VARIOUS MINERALS. 
UNITED STATES* 


KIND OF MINKS 

Rate per 1000 men employed 

1912 

1913 

Coal 

3 27 

3 73 

Copper 

4 62 

4 20 

Gold 

3 99 

3 43 

Iron 

3 76 

3 23 

Lead and sine 

3 77 

3 31 

Miscellaneous minerals 

1 52 

2 54 

Averaf^e for metal mmes 

3 91 

3 54 

Quarries 

1 88 

1 72 


* Compiled by A. H. Fay, Umted States Bureau of Mines 


properly may be studied with a graphical com- 
jiarison of the death rates of coal mining in 
the United States and in European coal-mining 
countries from 1895 to 1913. This indicates 
that the United States death rate has been 
much higher in recent years than those of the 
otlier countries and shows the need of greater 
care in American mining 

Lessening Accidents in Metal Mines. In- 
vestigations indicate that the majority of min- 
ing accidents are caused by carelessness of one 
of the victims, although in many instances they 
aie due to forgetfulness or absent-mindedness 
One of the remedies is constantly to set before 
the miners such reminders, warnings, and safe- 
guards that they wall be led to take greater care. 
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Taking up the classification of accidents in 
the table herewith it will be observed that the 
largest number from any one cause in metal 


CLASSIFICATION OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN 
METAL MINING, UNITED STATES* 


CAUSE 

1913 

Number killed 

Percentage 

By falls of rock or ore 

220 

32 21 

By explosives 

77 

11 28 

By haulage accidents 

35 

5 13 

By falling 

52 

7 62 

Bv skip or rage 

34 

4 98 

By other causes 

265 

38 78 

Total 

b83 

100 00 


* Compiled by A H Fay, United States Bureau of Mmes. 


mines is due to falls of rock from the hang- 
ing wall, or overlianging ore A lessening of 
the number of such accidents can be obtained 
by careful inspection of the walls, barring or 
picking dovn the loose bowlders, and by sys- 
tematic timbering Great improvement has been 
effected in some mines by employment of special 
inspectors, but it is inevitable * that there will 
be some accidents from falls, though they can 
be materially lessened by proper care Then, 
in the case of the use of explosives in metal 


gether, all are prolific sources of accident. 
Haulage accidents are due to men being squeezed 
between the car and the side of the passage, to 
electrocution by touching the trolley wire, to 
the running away of a car, or a trip on a grade. 
These are all preventable by the use of proper 
safeguards 

Accidents classified “by falling” are from men 
falling down shafts, winzes, or steep stopes. 
Obviously the remedy is better ladders and land- 
ing places and the protection of edges of open 
areas by fences, gates, and other guards Skip 
or cage accidents are generally due to bad design 
or arrangement, or defective 'woikmanship, or 
to using worn-out or defective ropes for hoist- 
ing. Such accidents should be of the rarest 
occurrence Generally speaking, greater care 
and more intelligent planning will eliminate 
many accidents classed as miscellaneous as w^ell 
as those classified here. 

Lessening Accidents in Coal Mining. Tt 
will be observed that by far the largest number 
of accidents from any one cause is from falls 
of roof, being about 40 per cent of the whole, 
and if falls from the face or pillar coal be in- 
cluded it makes nearly one-half of the totfil 
Such accidents cannot be entirely prevented, 
but the number may be ver\ greatly lessened 
by picking and barring down loose roof or coal , 
bv systematic timbeimg, w'bicli consists in ])lac- 
ing ])osts or timber sets at fixed intervals lather 
than haphazard (although the cost is greater) , 



YEAR 

CHART SHOWING FATALITZBB IN MINING OPERATION. 


mines, accidents from this source are due almost 
entirely to carelessness, forgetfulness, or im- 
proper methods Premature firing, drilling into 
old cliarges, thawing out of frozen explosives, 
carelessness in handling these, dangerous maga- 
zines) and placing detonators and explosives to- 


better methods of testing roof, which is by the 
sense of touch rather than by sound, i.e., when 
the roof is struck with a bar or hammer, if it is 
loose it will vibrate, whereas whenevei a large 
rock is struck it is difficult to judge by the 
sound whether the rock is loose or not Closer 




INVESTIGATING MINE ACCIDENTS 

I. Smoke projected by an explosion from experimental mine, Bruceton, Pa 

2 Rescue party equipped with oxygen apparatus, safety and electric lamps, canary bird, and life line, entering expert* 
mental mine of United States Bureau of Mines after an explosion 

3 Interior of a United States Bureau of Mines Rescue Car 




MINE ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 



PREVENTING MINE EXPLOSIONS 

I. Rice concentrated rock dust barrier. Appearance after successfully stopping a light pressure, slow moving explosion 
The shelves have dropped and have been caught by chains, the rock dust having been distributed bv the force of the 
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and better supervision of timbering at the face 
is of great advantage; this is obtained by the 
employment of district or face bosses, so that 
every place can be visited several times a day 
In some mines an improper system of mining is 
employed, which increases the hazard of danger- 
ous falls Excessive charges of explosive shatter 


gas, chiefly methane (CH*), is found in nearly 
all coal mines except those at comparatively 
shallow depths. Ordinarily the gas is diluted 
and carried away by an air current, but if the 
mine-ventilation arrangements are poor, ac- 
cumulations of fire damp may occur, and if one 
of these is ignited by a flame or a spark an 


CLASSIFICATION OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING* 


CAT78B 

^ 1912 

1913 


Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

By fallb off roof 

972 

41 19 

1,060 

38 06 

By falls of face or pillar coal 

179 

7 58 

204 

7 33 

By mine cars and locomotives 

362 

15 34 

424 

15 22 

By coal-dust explosions 

137 

5 80 

423 

15.19 

By gas ('xplosioub and burning gas 

164 

6 95 

91 

3 27 

By explosives 

133 

564 

138 

496 

By other causes 

413 

17 50 

445 

15.97 

Total 

2,360 

100 00 

1 

2,785 

100 00 


* Compiled by A H Fay, United States Bureau of Mines 


the roof As largo charges are employed in 
shooting off the solid, it is of great advantage 
to undercut the coal either by hand or machine, 
thus requiring the use of smaller charges of 
exjdosnc 

Accidents by haulage are due to runaway trips 
and cars, to catching men between the car and 
the side of entiy, and to electrocution from 
touching the trolley wire The increased use of 
iiiainvaNS, or noiiliaulage roads, serves to prevent 
haulage accidents, as do also providing greater 
clearance allowance on one side of haulage ways, 
the jilating of shelter holes at regulai intervals, 
the guarding of tiolley and feed wures bv side- 
boaids, (*quif)])ing cars witli better brakes, and 
in dipping jilaces the careful blocking of cars 
The foiniation of systematic rules in regaid to 
haulage and signaling and their enforced ob- 
seriaiice will reduce the numbei of accidents 
fiom this cause 

Accidents from Use of Explosives other 
than Explosions. Practically all explosnc ac 
cidents result from careless handling and dis- 
tribution of cxplosnes The making up of 
eartiidges of black powder wuth an open light 
on the miner’s cap, careless handling of deto- 
nators, and drilling into old charges are a few 
of the most prolific causes To these may be 
added the improper storage of explosives under- 
ground, 1 e , failure to put in boxes by them- 
selves, the detonators should always be stored 
sepal ately and apart from the explosive proper 

Fire-Damp and Coal-Dust Explosions. Al- 
though the total numbei of deaths due to in- 
flammation of fire damp and explosions for any 
one year have alw^ays been less than those 
due to falls of roof material, nevertheless, since 
individual accidents of this nature often cause 
the deaths of large numbers, public attention is 
focused by the horror of such disasters Special 
attention therefore has been paid in all coal- 
mining countries to the investigations of ex- 
plosions with the view to their prevention 
Theie have been a great many explosions in 
which from 100 to 400 men have been killed at 
a time The gicatest explosion that ever oc- 
curred with respect to the number killed was at 
Courrieres, France, in 1906, when 1099 men 
were killed 

Cause of Fire-Damp Explosions — Inflammable 


explosion may result Explosions of fire damp 
are caused usually by open lights, but they 
may be pioduced by the flame of explosives and 
sparks or arcs from electric machinery 

Prevention of Fire Damp Explosions — To pre- 
vent gas explosions it is necessary, first, to 
cause, by means of fans, tlie circulation of 


EXPLOSION DISASTERS IN AMERICAN MINES 
IN EACH OF WHICH OVER 100 MEN WERE 
KILLED 


1839 March 18, Black Heath, Va *40 

1884 March 13, Pocahontas, W Va 114 

1891 January 27, Mammoth, XXX 109 

1891 Februarj” 21, Rpringhill Mines, N S 123 

1900 May 1, Scofield, IHah 200 

1902 May 19, Coal Creek (Fraterville, Tenn ) 184 

1902 May 22, Fernie, B C 125 

1902 Jul> 10, Rolhng Mill Mine, Johnstown, 

Pa 112 

1903 June 30, Hanna, Wyo 169 

1904 January 25, Harwick, Pa 178 

190.5 Februar\'^ 20, Virginia City, Ala 111 

1907 December 6, Monongah, W Va 358 

1907 December 18, Darr, Pa 239 

1908 November 28, Marianna, Pa 154 

1911 April 8, Banner Mine, Ala 128 

1913 October 22, Dawson, N Mex 258 

1914 April 28, Eccles, W Va 181 

1914 June 19, Hillerest, Alberta 189 

1915 March 2, LayUnd, W Va 111 

* First explosion disaster reported 


sufficiently strong air currents through all por- 
tions of the mine to dilute and carry a\vay the 
inflammable gas, second, the use of approved* 
safety lamps or the recently developed miner’s 
permissible* hand or cap electric lights, instead 
of open lights, thud, the use of short-flame 


NOTABLE EXPLOSION DISASTERS IN EUROPEAN 


COUNTRIES 

1894 Albion, Great Britain 

1894 Camphausen, Saarrevier, Germany 

1906 Courrieres, Prance 

1908 Radbold, Ruhrrevier, Germany 

1909 West Stanley, Great Britain 

1910 Pretoria, Boeton, Great Britain 
1913 Umversal, Great Britain 


Lives lost 
290 
181 
1099 
360 
167 
344 
439 


permissible* explosives instead of black po\vder 
and dynamite, and fourth, the use of explosion- 
proof motors* or the withdrawal of electric 
equipment from the gaseous sections of the mine 

* Officially tested by Umted States Bureau of Mines and 
approved as comparatively safe for use in gaseous and dusty 
mines 
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Carnes of Coal-Dust Explosions — Coal dust 
in a pile or layer is not explosive, but when it 
is raised into the air in a dense cloud and is 
then ignited it will explode violently. Two 
things are therefore necessary to originate a 
coal-dust explosion — a means of making a dust 
cloud and a means of igniting it. Both condi- 
tions may be caused by a single agency, such as 
a blown-out shot (le, blast) 01 a small gas 
explosion. A blown-out shot is so called when 
the energy of the powder is not used in break- 
ing the coal but blows the stemming or tamping 
out of the drill hole After the first cloud of 
dust IS ignited the pressure of the explosion may 
form clouds beyond, which in turn will be ig- 
nited, and the piocess continues, so that the 
explosion advances with increasing strength as 
long as there is fuel available 

Prevention and Stopping of Coal-Dust Ex- 
plosions — Plans for prevention comprise de 
creasing the amount of coal dust made in mining 
operations, preventing cloud formation by 
W’ctting the dust or making it nonmllammahle 
by increasing the incombustible content of the 
dust clouds, (‘liminatiiig means of ignition by 
use of safety lamps and permissible explosives, 
and, finally, confining explosions to small areas 
by “bariicrs” The accumulation of coal dust 
on roads can be greatly decreased by the use 
of tight cars, so that the fine coal dust cannot 
fall out, and by loading cars oiilv to the toj) of 
sideboards, so that the coal wull not be jarred 
oil in transit. 

Wet methods of rendering coal dust inert com- 
prise saturating the air current by steam or 
sprays so that it will not dry out the mine 
dust, and sprinkling by sprays from water cars 
or by pipe lint's and hose Calcium chloride and 
other less delKpiescent salts are sometimes used 
on the roads to keep the road dust wet Coal 
dust to be nonexplosive must be wet enough to 
ball m the hand 

Dry methods of preventing coal-dust ex- 
losions comjinse covering all surfaces with 
ne incombustible rock dust artificially ground, 
then, if the dust is lilown up into a cloud, the 
cloud will contain so much incombustible matter 
that it cannot explode, the rock dust, if that 
is used, absorbing heat and separating the coal- 
dust particles This method has the advantage 
over the use of water that the latter evaporates 
rajiidly unless the air current is nearly satu- 
rated, while the rock-dust protection remains 
good for long periods. 

As o])cn lights and blow-out shots of long- 
fiame explosives are the most common igniting 
means of starting explosions, the replacement of 
them by safety and electric lamps and per- 
missible explosives has greatly decreased the 
possibilitv of explosions occurring 

d Taffanel, a French investigator, developed 
the fiist barrier or concentiation of rock dust 
for stopping explosions, in case they start 
through failuie of initial preventive means It 
consisted of 10 to 15 boards placed across the 
mine passages just beneath the roof and loaded 
with rock dust. If an explosion occurred the 
dust was blown or upset from the shelves and 
quenched the flame, thus preventing the passage 
of the explosion to points beyond These bar- 
riers operated successfully except in rare cases 
when the explosion was a slow-moving one. To 
take care of such cases and to protect the rock 
dust from wetting where wetting methods were 
employed, closed rock-dust barriers were de- 


signed by George S Rice, chief mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, and tested at the Bruce- 
ton Experimental Mine of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, successfully extinguishing 
explosions and meeting the conditions above 
mentioned The accompanying illustration 
shows one type, the “Concentrated Rock Dust 
Barrier,” after extinguishing a veiy light ex- 
plosion It will be noted that the bottom boaids 
have dropped, allowing the dust to silt down 
In a violent explosion the whole barrier is 
smashed and three tons of rock dust immediately 
launched into the blast. 

Rescue Work. Before the discovery of rescue 
apparatus and the development of modern meth- 
ods of mine recovery rescue parties sometimes 
rushed into a mine after an explosion and 
lost their lives by suffocation fiom afterdamp, 
or by Igniting gas with open lights and causing 
secondary explosions In modern methods ex- 
ploration IS made in advance of bratticing 
parties by trained rescue cievvs equipped vvilli 
the self-contained oxygen breathing apparatus, 
safety and electric lamps, and canaries Such 
exploration hastens the discovery of any who 
may still be alive and insures the absence of 
mine hres before the restoration of the air 
current Tlie breathing apparatus is so attached 
to the wearer that he breathes no air or gases 



CIBCULATINQ BTBTBM OF ONE TYPE OF REbrUB- APJ*\.R-VTUS 
WITH MOUTH-BBEATHING DEVICE 

from without the apparatus It furnishes him 
with air having a high percentage of oxygen and 
constantly removes the carbon dioxide fiom tlie 
air exhaled by the wearer Hie accomjianying 
diagram shows the air circulation of the ap- 
paratus. 

Safety lamps ( q v’’ ) are can led bv the crews 
to test for inflammable gas and black damp, the 
latter term being applied to mixture's of caibon 
dioxide and nitrogen Portable electiic lamps 
give a strong light, which is necessary for ex- 
ploration vv^ork and, not using oxygen like the 
safety lamps, furnish illumination in any at- 
raospliere The actions of the canary indicate 
the absence or presence of small percentages of 
carbon monoxide (atmospheres containing onlv 
0 25 per cent are dangerous to breathe), to 
which it is much more sensitive than small ani- 
mals and human beings, so that if the canary is 
not overcome it is safe to permit men without 
apparatus to advance. 

Many thousands of men have now been trained 
in the use of rescue apparatus and in rendering 
first aid to the injured by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the State rescue stations of 
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Illinois, and by instructors of private stations 
maintained by mining companies There are, 
tJierefore, crews in every mining district who 
are competent to assist in rescue work in time 
of disaster and alert at other times to do all 
in their power to prevent accidents or to furnish 
first aid in case of accident 

Bibliography. Sir F A Abel, Mxnxng Acci- 
dent 8 and their Prevention (New York, 1889); 
G M liailes. Modern Mining Practice (5 vols , 
Slielheld, England, 1900) , li Sclimerbei, La 
sc(iiiitc dans Ics mines (Pans, 1910), containing 
a bibliography, J H Dague, Mine Accidents and 
their Prevention (Scranton, 1912) , also reports, 
technical bulletins, and miners* circulars of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, available upon 
application or through the Government Printing 
Ollice, i\"ashington , also official reports of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other States 

MINE GAS. Many coal mines contain gas 
of an explosive nature The most common of 
tliese IS marsh gas, CH 4 , which is very explosive 
if mixed with the right proportions of air. 
This mixture is known to miners as fire damp 
Other gases found in coal mines and which may 
be dangerous in one way or another aie car- 
bonic-acid gas, GCK (called black damp or choke 
damp), and carb(»n monoxide, CO (white damp). 
Afterdamp is a gas present after an explosion 
of gas in the mine and is vei> dangerous On 
account of mine gases, mineis often have to use 
-afety lamps for illumination, these lamps being 
bo constructed that the fiame does not come in 
contact with the air and gas in the mine work- 
ings The danger of explosion is also minimized 
by thorough ventilation Consult bulletins is- 
sued by United States Bureau of Mines See 
Coal Safety Lamp 

MINEO, m^-na'd. A town in the Province of 
Catania, Sicily, 27 miles southwest of Catania. 
Jt occupies the site of the ancient Menae, founded 
by Ducetius, 4{39 B c , and captured by the 
Saracens in 840 The ancient walls and castle 
are still in evidence. In the vicinity is the 
famous Lago de’ Palici, the Lacus Palicoriiin, 
of volcanic origin witli mineral springs Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 9828, 1911, 8728 

MFNEB, Alonzo Ames (1814-95). An 
American Universalist minister, born at Lenip- 
ster, N PI. He was educated in the public 
schools and after teaching for several years was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1839 
and served as pastor in Methuen, Lowell, and 
Boston, Mass He was president of, and pio- 
fessor of ethics and political economy in. Tufts 
College from 1862 to 1875, when he returned 
to his former pastorate of the Second Univer- 
salist Church, Boston. He was appointed a 
member of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University in 1863, served 24 years (1869-93) 
as a member of the State Board of Education and 
as chairman of the board of visitors to the 
State Normal Art School (Boston) from 1873, 
was for 21 years president of the Massacliusetts 
State Temperance Alliance, and stood as Piohi- 
bition candidate for Governor in 1878 He was 
the original projector of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House in Boston and became prominent 
in the antislavery agitation He edited The 
Star of Bethlehem^ contributed to periodicals, 
and published Bible Exercises (1854), Old 
Forts Taken (1878) ; Doctrines of Univcrsalism 
His Life was published by G H Emerson (Bos- 
ton, 1896). 

MINEB, Chables (1780-1865). An Ameri- 


can journalist, born at Norwich, Oonn. At 19 
he removed with his family to the Wyoming 
valley in Pennsylvania, where he became inter- 
ested in various newspapers, writing under the 
pen name of John Harwood He was a member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania 111 1825-29 and 
was the first to bring to the ollicial notice of 
that body the pobsihilitics of silk culture and 
manufacture in tlie United States He returned 
to the Wyoming valley in 1832 The most im- 
portant of his publications is a ilistoi y of Wyo- 
ming (1845), which contains a desciiption of 
the Wyoming massacre given by eyewitnesses. 

MINEB, Thomas (1777-1841) An Ameri- 
can physician, born at Middletown, Conn After 
graduating from Yale in 1796, he then taught 
school and studied law, but turned to medicine 
and established himself in practice at Lynn, 
Mass He was one of the founders of the Yale 
Medical School and was president of the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society from 1834 to 
1837 He 18 the author of Essays upon Fevers 
and Other Medical Subjects (1823), with Dr 
William Tally, and Typhus Syncopal is ... or 
the Spotted Fever, etc (1825) 

MIN^BAL ACID, in Medicine. An acid 
not of animal or yegetable origin The mineral 
acids most generally used in medicine are sul- 
phuric (oil of vitiiol), nitric (aqua fortis), 
hydrochloiic (muriatic), nitrohydrochloric, and 
2 >hosphoric In their medicinal action they have 
many piojieities in common. 

The strong acids are escharotic, abstracting 
the waters of the tissues, combining with the 
albumin and other bases, and destioying the 
protojilasm. Tliey are very difiusible Sul- 
phuiic and phosphoric acid have a strong affin- 
ity for uater, completely decomposing tissues 
to uliicli they are applied, they are therefore 
powerfully eschar otic Sulphuric acid makes a 
idack esciiar, yhile nitric and hydrochloric acid 
tuiii the tissues yellow They are all astringent 
to the tissues, hydrochloric being the weakest 
and sulphuric the stiongest in this respect 

These acids diluted produce a peculiar metal- 
lic taste in the mouth and a sensation of rough- 
ness on the teeth. They stimulate the flow of 
saliva from the parotid and submaxillary 
glands They promote the alkaline secretions 
of the intestines and of glandular organs (bile, 
etc ), but check the secretions of acid fluids, 
as the gastric juice Given before meals, in 
small doses, they relieve undue acidity of the 
stomach by checking the production of the acid 
gastric juice. At first they aid digestion, being 
helpful to the action of pepsin, combined with 
stomachics they are useful in dyspepsia with 
deficiency of the gastric juice If continued 
too long they may impair digestion by lessen- 
ing the production of the gastric juice They 
check fermentation and constipate the bowels, 
except nitric acid, which relaxes them 

Antidotes for poisoning by these acids are: 
alkalies, such as bicarbonate of soda, lime 
water, or in an emergency plaster from a wall 
may be mixed with water to neutralize the acid ; 
oil,' albumin, and milk to protect the mucous 
membranes For stimulants, opium and am- 
monia (intravenously) may be used to counter- 
act the resulting depression of the vital powers 
See Antidote. 

All these mineral acids, if well diluted, are 
classed as refrigerants and are useful in fevers, 
especially in typhoid. Hydrochloric is here pref- 
erable Nitric is the acid generally preferred 
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as a caustic, its action being effectual and super- 
flcial; it may be applied undiluted to phage- 
denic ulcers and sloughs, warty growths, and 
indolent sores. Sulphuric acid, dilute, is ap- 
propriate 111 cases of diarrhoea, colliquative 
sweating, and as a prophylactic against lead 
poisoning, it is used also as an acid drink in 
fevers and before meals in acidity of the stom- 
ach Phosphoric acid is considered of special 
value in tissue waste and in dissolving phos- 
phatic deposits All these acids act injuriously 
on the teetli by attacking the enamel. They 
should always be administered largely diluted, 
taken through a straw or glass tube, and the 
mouth sliould be thoroughly rinsed at once with 
an alkaline wash See Nitbic Acid, Hydro- 
cmoRic Acid 

MINEBAL COLOBS. A term applied to a 
numbei of inorganic substances used in the 
manufacture of paints. The principal mineral 
colors include the following: uhtie leaa, con- 
sisting chiefly of basic lead carbonate, fftno 
white, or oxide of zinc: antimony white, or 
oxide of antimony, fixed white (blanc fixe), 
artificial or natural barytes, barium sulphate; 
mineial nhitc, or calcium sulphate: china clay, 
or aluminium silicate, whiting, or calcium 
carbonate native or artificial yellow ochres, 1 e , 
earths colored by iron oxide, litharge, massicot, 
or oxide of lead, strontian yellow, or chromate 
of strontium, the chromates of cadmium mer- 
cury, and barium, mineral yellmo, or oxychlo- 
ride of lead, Naples yellow, or antimonate of 
lead, orpiment, or sulphide of arsenic, rouge, 
Venetian and Indian reds or red oxides of non, 
leimilion and cinnabar, or sulphide of mercury; 
Derby red, or basic chromate of lead, minium, 
or orange mineral (red lead), or lead ortho- 
plumbates, realgar, or red sulphide of arsenic; 
Jh iinsu ick green, or oxychloride of copper , 
Scheele's green, or copper arsenite, Schweinfurt 
green, a mixture of copper acetate and Scheele’s 
green, cobalt green, or cobalt and zinc oxide; 
umber, 01 brown silicate of iron and manganese; 
native or artificial brovm ochres, 1 e , earths col- 
ored by non oxide; Berlin blue, or ferrocyanide 
of iron, Th4nard*8 blue, or aluminate of cobalt; 
ultiamanne blue, a compound of aluminium, 
sodium, silicon, oxygen, and sulphur, etc. The 
princi])al mineral colors are described in special 
articles or in connection with the metals or 
acids combined in them Sec also Faints; 
PaIVTERS’ C’OIXIRS. 

MINEBAL DEPOSITS. See Ore Deposits ; 
and the articles on the different ores and min- 
eials 

MINEBALIOGY (by haplology for * mineral- 
ologv, from mineral, OF. mineral, Fr mineral, 
from ML. minerall, ore, from minera, mineria, 
minaria, mine, from minerarius, pertaining to 
mines, from minare, to mine, lead here and there, 
Lat to drive, from minari, to threaten, from 
minw, threats, from mvnere, to jut out -f- -hoy La, 
-logia, account, from hiyeiv, legein, to say). 
The science of those natural substances known 
as minerals which, together or separately, form 
the material of the earth’s crust and also, as 
far as our knowledge extends, that of other celes- 
tial bodies A mineral is a substance of definite 
chemical composition which has been directly 
produced by the processes of inorganic nature. 
It must be homogeneous even when submitted to 
minute microscopic examination and must pos- 
sess a definite composition capable of being ex- 
pressed by a chemical formula. Laboratory and 


furnace products, or such substances as shells 
and bones of animals, cannot be included in the 
range of mineralogy It is the function of the 
mineralogist to investigate the form, properties, 
and composition of minerals, their genesis, their 
relations to one another and to the accompanying 
rocks, the places uhere they are found, and the 
geological conditions under which they are 
formed A knowledge of mineralogy is of im- 
portance to the geologist in his study of the 
rock formations, to the mining engineer 111 his 
search for metal-producing minerals, and to tlie 
metallurgi. t in the extraction of metals from 
minerals Many of the useful arts are diiectly 
dependent for their raw materials upon min- 
erals, while some mineral sjiecies occur in such 
brilliancy and beauty of color as to be highly 
prized as gems 

The Branches of Mineralogy. The general 
subject of mineralogy may be divided into four 
sections 1 Crystallography, wliicii includes 
the description of ciystals, their chaiacter, clas- 
siflcation, the mathematical lelations of ibeir 
faces, and the methods of expressing them grajilii- 
cally and symbolically. (See Cbystalloo- 
RAPHY ) 2 Physical mineralogg, wliuli de- 

scribes the physical characters of mineials and 
deals \iith the properties related to their molec- 
ular structure; 3 . Chemical mineralogy, which 
has foi its object the determination of tlie chemi- 
cal composition of each mineral specu's and tlw* 
1 elation 111 com]>osition betw’een s])cci(*s in t]H‘ 
same chemical group. 4 Descriptive mineial- 
ogy, which includes the detailed descnjition of 
each mineral species with res]>ect to its foim, 
structure, pliysical piopertic'^, cheniiccil compo- 
sition, and geogiapliical and geological occur- 
rence The division of pin sical inineralog> is re- 
plete with interesting prolilems of coliesion, 
optics, heat, and electiicitv, and suggests U) the 
investigator along ])hysical lines maiiv flelds for 
lesearch The problems connected with chemical 
mineralogy, while covering a nairowei and less 
varied field than tliose of phvsical mineralogv, 
are none the less rejilete W'ltli interest To the 
chemist working in the field of mineralogy lie- 
longs the task of dett^mining tlie par t played by 
the various elements wdiicli enter into the com- 
position of the hundreds of mineral species, 
many of which are rare and exceedingly conqilex 
in composition, the phenomena of isomorphism 
and dimorphism, and the chemical alteration of 
mineral species under tlie action of natural 
agencies, which is knowm as pseudomor])hism 

Crystallography. With very few^ exec*ption 8 
(mercury and water) minerals are limited to 
solid substances, le, they aie solid at the 
present temperature of the earth In discussing 
their formation and character we must, how- 
ever, revert to tlie period when the mineral con- 
stituents of the earth existed in a fluid or semi- 
fluid state. When a homogeneous substance 
passes from a fluid to a solid condition, its ])ar- 
ticles mutually attract each other along certain 
definite lines and a solid is built up wdiich shows 
a definite structural relation between all its in- 
tegral parts, which relation finds expression in 
its outward form Such a solid, formed from a 
nucleus by the piling up of accretions from with- 
out, is known as a crystal and is characterized 
by a regular polyhedral form, bounded by more 
or less smooth surfaces. A crystal is, then, the 
normal form of a mineral which has solidified 
under ideal conditions and, should its formation 
be uninterrupted by external agencies, its ap- 
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1. Normal crystal form developed equally In all direc- 

tions. 

2. Same crystal form as 1, distorted. 

3. Crystal molecule showing an arrangement of at- 

tractive and repellent forces. 


4. Network of molecules formed on the lines of 

crystallizing forces shown in 3. 

5. Further development of network shown in 4 to 

explain cleavage. 

6. Twin crystal formed by two interpenetrated cubes. 
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pearance would be that of a symmetrical geomet- 
ric solid with smooth faces and sharp edges and 
angles. Such are the ideal representations, 
which serve to illustrate the crystallization of 
mineral species and which are to be found in all 
textbooks on the subject. But inasmuch as the 
ideal conditions mentioned above are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, it is far more common to 
hnd minerals in more or less distorted forms 
(See Figs 1 and 2.) Large and well-formed 
crystals are, in general, produced by a slow pro- 
cess of crystallization, whereas a rapid cooling 
or concentration of a mineializing solution tends 
to form aggregates often resembling the forms 
of animate nature, such arc the frost patterns 
which form on windowpanes, the coral-like forms 
of calcium carbonate to be found in some caves, 
and many other imitative forms described in the 
terminology of mineralogy Where individual 
crystals are entirely lacking, the mineral is said 
to be massive, although its structure as deter- 
mined by optical and other methods may be 
distinctly crystalline 

Regarding the nature of the crystalline units 
of acciotion, there is at present very little 
knowledge They are without doubt extremely 
minute and may possibly consist of a number of 
chemical molecules Whatever may be the size 
or shape of the crystal units or crj^stal mole- 
cules, it is sufficient for the purpose of discus- 
sion to regard tliem as points A fuller discus- 
sion of this subject will be found under Chem- 
istry The ciystal molecules of any chemical 
substance crystallizing under given conditions 
are believed to be identical in size and shape 
Ihey are never in contact with each other, but 
are hedd m equilibrium by attractive and repel- 
lent forces acting along lines which differ for 
each type of crystal molecule A crystal mole- 
cule having these lines of crystallizing force at 
right angles, as shown in Fig 3, w'ould attract 
like molecules, which -would arrange themselves 
as sho\^n in Fig 4. The theoretical grouping of 
molecules has been discussed by Sohneke, Fedo- 
row, Schonflies, and Barlow, who have developed 
230 possible gioupings. These, howe\er, dnide 
thenisehes into 32 distinct groups identical with 
the 32 groups mentioned under Cry'STALLOg- 

RAPIIY 

If we assume the molecules of a substance to 
be grouped as shown in Fig 5, it will be readilv 
s(‘en that the lines of minimum cohesion -will be 
aa and hh rather than mm, because the former 
planes are further separaU^d from the next 
adjacent parallel plane. This explains in a 
measiiie the fact that crystallized substances 
often tend to break or cleave parallel to a pri- 
mary crj^stallographic face Assuming a crystal 
molecule of any given mineral to be held in 
equilibrium by forces acting in definite direc- 
tions. it will be readily seen that the crystal 
built up from accretions of such molecules will, 
of ni'cessity, present faces which are symmetri- 
cally disposed with respect to those lines of crys- 
tallizing force Thus, we have as a fundamen- 
tal law of crystallization the principle that a 
mineral can crystallize only in forms whose 
symmetry is referable to one of the 32 groups 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. This is 
known as the law of symmetry. The number of 
planes possible from the grouping together of 
crystal molecules of a substance is invariably 
greater than the number occurring on any given 
crystal, and modifying planes are common, often 
running to great complexity and under unusual 


conditions predominating over the commoner 
types Hence we frequently find great variety 
of form in crystals of the same substance, as is 
the case with the mineral calcite (q.v). It 
should, however, be noted that crystals of a min- 
eral from a certain locality, which are presum- 
ably formed under the same conditions, show 
a marked similarity of type and are readily dis- 
tinguishable from those of the same mineial 
from a different locality. This variation in type, 
which 18 known as erys-tal habit, is paiticularly 
noticeable in large and widely distributed spe- 
cies. Certain mineral species exhibit a tendency 
to join two crystals or two halves of the same 
ciystal in such a manner that some crystal' 
lographic plane or axis is common to both. This 
juxtaposition, which is ordinarily distinguished 
by reentering angles, is known as tw'inning 
( See Fig. 6 ) 

It -will be readily seen from the above that an 
accurate knowledge of the occurring crystal foi ms 
is of primary importance in the investigation of 
any mineral species The identification of the 
faces of the ci vstal, which is often attended with 
considerable difficulty, is accomplished by meas- 
uring the interfaciai angles by means of an in- 
strument called a goniometer (q.v ) and com- 
paiing these with the calculated relations ob- 
tained from simple mathematical formulas based 
on sjiherical trigonometry The optical propel - 
ties of minerals as well as their preseni’3 and re- 
lations in rocks are determined by means of the 
petrographic microscope (See Microscope i 
For exhaustive study along the line of physical 
chaiacters, elaborate and accurate apparatus is 
required, while a w’ell-equipped chemical labora- 
toiy 18 almost indispensable to the mineralogical 
investigator 

Minerals and Bocks. One of the most im- 
portant phases of mineralogical study, and one 
winch IS replete with interest to the geologist, 
IS the relation of minerals to rocks The division 
known as the crvstdlline rocks, in particular, 
presents a wide and vaiied series of rock-form- 
ing minerals These may be classed as essential 
and accessory constituents according as they give 
charactci in the rock in winch they occur or are 
present only in insignificant proportions. Quartz, 
tlie feldspars, the micas, hornblende, augite, en- 
statite, hypersthene, chrysolite, garnet, leucite, 
serpentine, calcite, and dolomite are essential 
constituents of many crystalline rocks, while 
such minerals as gypsum, salt, limonite, hema- 
tite, siderite, kaolin, ma^ctite, and apatite of- 
ten occur in sucli extensive deposits as to con- 
stitute rock masses Among the accessory ro(k- 
forming minerals may be mentioned grapliite, 
corundum, vesuvianite, chiastolite, cyanite, tour- 
maline, zircon, titanite, etc. Many geologists 
have made use of the mineralogical cliaracter 
of rocks as a basis of classification, particularly 
in the case of the igneous rocks, and, though 
open to some objection from the standpoint of 
geological inquiry, the system as applied to 
crystalline rocks has much to commend it 

'Mineral Chemistry. Comparatively few ele- 
ments exist in nature uncombined; the great 
majority of minerals occur as salts of relatively 
few' mineral acids. Minerals crystallizing from 
a mineralizing fluid, whether it be a solution or 
a fusion, combine the elements existing in that 
fluid in strict accordance with the laws of chem- 
istry. The resulting minerals may, however, be 
somewhat modified by the presence of elements 
foreign to their t^^ical formulas, as in the case 
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practiced, consists of a quantitative chemical 
analysis on a small scale. For this purpose 
very small portions of the substance to be ex- 
amined are used, and most of the chemical re- 
actions involved are effected by means of some 
form of blowpipe ( q v ) Formerly the meth- 
ods of blowpipe analysis were extended and 
elaborated to include quantitative determina- 
tions, but the smallness of the samples which 
could be successfully treated rendered the re- 
sults of quantitative blowpipe anal 3 'sis inexact, 
even when practiced by a skilled and experienced 
manipulator, and this branch has now been 
abandoned in favor of the more reliable methods 
of quantitative analysis (qv ) Some idea of 
the results obtained by blowpipe analysis will 
be gained by an examination of the accom- 
panying plate, which shows the reactions ob- 
tained fiom some of the fusible metals by 
heating their compounds with suitable fluxes 
on charcoal and plaster supports The coatings 
of iodides are produced b}' using a flux coiniiosed 
of two parts sulphur and one part each of 
potassium bisulphate and potassic iodide Re- 
actions for iron, copper, manganese, nickel, co- 
balt, chromium, and other metals are obtained 
by dissolving small portions of their compounds 
in hot beads of borax or niicrocosmic salt and 
subjecting the resulting fusion to the oxidizing 
and reducing action of the blowpipe flame The 
color imparted to the blowpipe flame serves as a 
teat for compounds of calcium, strontium, lith- 
ium, barium, sodium, and other elements. 
These teats as well as others of similar nature 
merely announce the presence or absence of an 
element , the relative amount when required 
must be determined by a s^^stematic quantitative 
analysis. 

History. Although a few mineral species 
were known to philosophers at an early date in 
the world’s history, it was not until the develop- 
ment of chemistry from alchemy in the sixteenth 
century that savants approached the subject of 
mineralogical knowledge in the true spirit of 
scientific investigation As a natural outcome 
of the comparatively advanced state of mathe- 
matical knowledge at the period of this scientific 
awakening, the subject of crystallization early 
developed a marked importance In 1783 De- 
lisle, with the aid of a primitive form of goni- 
onietei, measured the interfacial angles of a 
number of cr^^stals and established the law of 
constancy of interfacial angles The Abbe Hauy 
about the same tune developed a theory corre- 
lating the internal stiucture of crystals with 
their outward form He practically formulated 
the law of rational indices which constitutes the 
corner stone of crystallography. Hauy was fol- 
lowed by Hausmann with his application of 
spherical trigonometry^ in 1803, Weiss with a 
development along purely mathematical lines in 
1814, Mohs with a division of crystals into six 
systems in 1822, Naumann m 1823, and W H 
Miller in 1839 In recent years the science has 
made vast strides, and new methods and lines 
of research are being constantly developed. Our 
knowledge of the science of mineralogy is con- 
stantly enriched by the discovery of new species, 
while mining and quarrying operations are con- 
tinuallv bringing to light new and interesting 
crystalline forms and varieties of well-known 
minerals 

Research in physical mineralogy is being ex- 
tended, notably in Germany, along a number of 
lines, and from time to time valuable additions 


W 

are made to our store of knowledge by careful 
and exhaustive studies of the optical, thermal, 
and electrical properties of certain mineral spe- 
cies A method by which the symmetry of crys- 
tallized minerals may be investigated has been 
developed bj’ Baumhauer, Beck, and others. This 
method depends upon the development of minute 
angular cavities upon crystal faces by means of 
the interrupted action of some dissolving me- 
dium. The symmetry of these pits, which arc 
known as etch figures, conforms to the crystallo- 
graphic symmetry of the mineral experimented 
upon. Of a similar nature in their bearing upon 
the question of crystal structure are the per- 
cussion figures and solution planes which have 
been made obj'ects of special study by several 
authors. 

The artificial formation of minerals opens 
another line of research upon which much valu- 
able work has been done by Daubrfie, Fouqu6, 
Michel L#vy, Friedel, Bourgeois, Meunier, and 
others. 

Bibliography. Among valuable works on 
general mineralogy may be mentioned* Des 
Cloizeaux, Manuel de mindralogiey with atlas 
(Pans, vol i, 1862, vol ii, part i, 1874) , Hil- 
lary Bauerman, Text-Book of Descriptive Min- 
eralogy (London, 1884) ; Tschermak, Lehrhuch 
der Mtneralogie (Vienna, 1885) , Hintze, Hand- 
liuch der Mtneralogie (Leipzig, vol ii, 1897, 
vol. i, 1902-04) , the invaluable International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature: Mineralogy 
(London, 1901 et seq.) , E. S. Dana, Text- 
Book of Mineralogy ( new enlarged ed , New 
York, 1910) , J, D Dana, System of Min- 
eralogy (6th ed., with Appendices 1, 2, ib., 
1911) Of a rather more elementary nature, 
but of considerable value to the student of min- 
eralogy are E S Dana, Minerals and How to 
Study Them (2d rev ed.. New York, 1897); 
Moses and Parsons, Mineralogy, Crystallography, 
and Blowpipe Analysis (4th ed , ib., 1909) ; Phil- 
lips, Mineralogy (ib., 1912). 

In addition to the above the following works 
are especially devoted to crystallography and 
physical mineralogy Mallard, Traiti de crystal- 
lographie g^ometriquc et physique (Pans, vol i, 
1879, vol ii, 1884) , Liebisch, Geometrische 
Krystallographic (Leipzig, 1881); Story-Mas- 
kelyne. Crystallography, The Morphology of 
Crystals (I^ndon, 1895) , G H. Williams, Ele- 
ments of Crystallography (New York, 1891); 
Groth, Physikahsehe Krystallographic (Leipzig, 
1894-95) , A J Moses, Character of Crystals 
(New York, 1899) , Hillary Hilton, Mathemati- 
cal Crystallography (Oxford, 1903). 

Valuable textliooks on determinative mineral- 
ogy are Endlich, Manual of Qualitative Blow- 
pipe Analysis (New York, 1892) ; G J. Brush, 
Manual of Determinative Mineralogy ( 16th ed , 
ib, 1903). 

Of value in the study of minerals in rock 
sections are: Rosenbusch, Mikroskopische Phy- 
siographie der petrographisch unchtigen Minera- 
licn (Stuttgart, 1873; 3d ed, 1892; trans and 
abridged by Iddings, New York, 1888) , L. M 
Luquer, Minerals m Rock Sections (3d ed., New 
York, 1908) 

The following works are useful for reference on 
subjects connected with economic mineralogy: 
F P Dewey, Preliminary Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Systematic Collections in Economic Geol- 
ogy and Metallurgy in the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Bulletin 42, United States Na- 
tional Museum (Washington, 1891) ; J. A. Roush, 
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The Mineral Industry (New York, annually, 
1892 et seq ) , G. P. Merrill, The Non-Metallio 
Minerals : Their Occurrence and Uses (2d ed , 
lb., 1910). 

In addition to these the reader is referred to 
the volumes on Mineral Resources of the Uwited 
^States, published by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey (Washington, 1882 et seq ) 

MlNEiLELL PAINT. See Paint, Minebal. 

MINERAL POINT. A city in Iowa Co, 
Wis , 50 miles west of Madison, the State capi- 
tal, on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul 
and the Mineral Point and Northern railroads 
(Map Wisconsin, C 6). It contains an attrac- 
tive high-school building, a public library, and 
a municipal auditorium The chief industry 
IS the manufacture of oxide of zinc, lead and 
zinc both being found in the vicinity The 
wat(*r works are owned by the city Pop , 1900, 
2991, 1910, 2925 

MINERAL TALLOW, or Hatciiettite. A 
\ellf)wish-i\hito, soft, Ilexihle niineial wax or 
tallow that melts at 46® or 47® C and consists 
of about 86 per cent of carbon and 14 per cent 
of hidrogen. It is found in the coal measures 
in Glamorganshire, Wales, Argyleshire, Scot- 
land, and Moraiia, Austria. See Ozocerite 

MINERAL WATERS. The term usually 
applied to spring or w^ell waters which haie a 
lariahle quantity of solid substances in solution, 
and on this account may exert ellects on the 
human body different from those of ordinal y 
w’ater. Mineral waters have been used as reme- 
dial agents from a very early period. The oldest 
(ireek physicians had great faith in their cuia- 
tive powder, and the temples erected to ^Escula- 
pius were usually close to mineral springs We 
are indebted to the Romans for the discovery 
not only of the thermal springs in Italy, but 
also of some of the most important springs in 
other parts of Europe, as those of Aix-la- 
(^hapelle, Baden-Baden, Bath, and Spa in Bel- 
gium. In the United States mineral spiings 
have also attracted attention since an early 
period At Saratoga Springs, e g , the High 
Rock Spring was knoAvn to the wliite people as 
early as 1707, and the American aborigines seem 
to have been acquainted with its important 
properties even before that date In West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia seven springs were already 
noted in 1831, and of these the Bath mineral 
spring, now known as the Berkeley Spring, was 
visited as early as 1777, while the White Sul- 
phur Springs were utilized in 1778 The thera- 
peutic action of mineral waters or spas, as they 
are frequently termed, depends largely on their 
chemical composition and their temperature, al- 
though a v^ariety of other circumstances, such 
as situation, elevation, climate, mean tempera- 
ture and, above all, the regular habits of the 
patient, have no doubt an important bearing on 
the siice(»ss of the treatment. 

Origin. The origin of mineral waters is often 
looked upon with much curiosity, and, yet there 
is nothing unnatuial about it The rain water 
falling on the surface soaks down through the 
soil into the rocks and may slowly filter through 
them to a considerable depth, coming out to the 
surface at a lower level in the form of a spring; 
or again the water may reach sufficient depths 
to be subjected to great pressure or even heat, 
and coming to a fissure or being struck by an 
aitesian-well boring, it will tend to escape to 
tile surface through such an outlet. Many min- 
eral springs are found along lines of faulting, 


since fault fissures afford a means of escape. 
The dissolved mineral substances no doubt are 
obtained from the rocks through which the water 
has flowed In some cases the wateis in seeping 
through one type of rock may take up certain 
acids which later react on basic elements con- 
tained in other rocks, thus producing salts. 
Most waters contain some carbonic acid, which 
greatly inci eases theur solvent powers in the 
presence of lime, magnesia, and non, while, if 
the waters are alkaline, they may take up sub- 
stances which are ordinarily ratlier insoluble, 
such as silica Tlie attacking power of the water 
may be still further increased if it is hot 
There seems to he some relation between hot 
springs and tlie geological structiiie of a region, 
as theimal springs are more aluindant in aieas 
where tlie rocks hav’^e lieen highly faulted or 
where there has been volcanic activity 111 com- 
paratively recent geological times. Mineral 
springs commonly contain more dissolved mate- 
rial in regions of sedimentaiy rock foimation 
than m igneous or inetani orpine areas. 

Temperature. Springs are commonly charac- 
terized as thermal when th(*y have a tcmyiera- 
ture of over 70® F. If the tern pet atm e is be- 
tween 70° and 98®, they are called tepid, wliile 
all exceeding the latter limit are included under 
hot springs. The following examples will serve 
to show the degrees of tempei atiire found in 
different thermal spiings* Sweet Springs, W. Va , 
74° F ; Warm Springs, Fiench Broad Riv(*r, 
Tenn , 95°, Washita, Aik, 140°-ir)6°, San 
Bernardino Hot Spiings, Gal., 108°-172°, Las 
Vegas, N Mex , 110°-140®; Sulphur Springs, 
Aix-les-Bains, Fiance, 108°, Kaiserquelle, Ai\- 
la-Chapelle, Prussia, 131°, Karlsbad (Sprudel), 
Bohemia, 102° 

Flow of Springs. The amount of w ater 
w’hich a mineral spiing may discharge ih quite 
v’ariahle; tlius, 500 springs in central France, 
which w^ere tested, yielded 2, (528, 000 gallons in 
24 hours, and the famous Orange Syinng m 
Florida is said to discharge 5,000,000 gallons 
per hour The di'^chaigc pel hour of some of 
the piincipal American springs is as follows 
Champion Spiings, Saratoga, 2500 gallons, 
Roanoke Red Sulphur Syirings, Va , 1278 gal- 
lons, Warm Sulphui Spiings, Bath, Va , 350,- 
000 gallons; Hot Springs, Ark, 20,100 gallons, 
Glen Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 45,000 gallons, 
Horeb, Waukesha, Wis , 1500 gallons 

Classification. A classification of mineral 
waters may be geographic, geologic, therapeutic, 
or chemical. The following scheme of classifica- 
tion 18 one adopted by A C Peale, a noted au- 
thority on the subject of mineral waters, and 
more especially those of the United States- 

CLASSIFICATION OF MINERAL WATERS 


Alkaline 


Alkakne-salme 

f Sulphated 
\ Muriated 

Saline 

r Sulphated 
\ Muriated 

Aoid 

[ Sulphated 
< Muriated 

1 Siliceous 


Sodic 

Lithic 

Potassic 

Calcic 

MagncRic 

Chalybeate 

Aluminous 


f Sulphated 
\ Muriated 


Nongaseous 

Carbonated 

Sulphurctcd 

Azotized 

Carbureted 


The aJkahne waters include all those contain- 
ing alkaline carbonates, such as carbonates of 
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alkalies, alkaline earths, alkaline metals, or iron. 
About one-half of the alkaline springs of the 
United States are calcic alkaline, 1 c , containing 
calcium carbonates or bicarbonates as the pre- 
dominant ingredient. The water of the Hot 
Springs of Virginia is a hot, carbonated, calcic 
alkaline water The alkahne-sahne waters in- 
clude those containing combinations of alkaline 
carbonates with sulphides (sulphated) or chlo- 
ride's (muriated), there being in the United 
States one-third as many as of the saline waters. 
Tn the saline waters sulphides and chlorides 
predominate, in the United States there are 
about one- third more springs of this class than 
of the alkaline snnngs. Springs which are clas- 
sified as purgati\e or aperient will fall in the 
subclass of sulpliated salines. The salines may 
be S(mIic sulphated or miniated, or calcic sul- 
phated or muriated, the sodic muriated consti- 
tute about 88 per cent of the muriated saline 
wateis of tlie United States. The acid class in- 
cludes all wateis containing free acid, whether 
silicic, sulphuric, or hydrochloric In addition 
to having free acid a spiing may also contain 
salts of the acid 

Geographical Distribution. Tliere are at the 
present time probaldy not less than 10,000 min- 
eral springs in the United States, and of this 
number 838 were listed as commercial producers 
in 1013 Most of the mineral springs of com- 
mercial value are found in the eastern United 


waters are effectual in diseases of the liver, 
spleen, and skin, in neuralgia, and rheumatic 
and dyspeptic troubles. Farther south in the 
Appalachians are the celebrated Hot Springs of 
Virginia, including the Berkeley Springs and 
the White Sulphur Springs. The waters of the 
former are used chiefiy for certain forms of dys- 
pepsia, diseases of the liver and bowels, while 
those of the latter are of special value in the 
treatm<*nt of chronic diseases, gout, rheumatism, 
etc. The general character of the springs of 
Virginia and West Virginia is saline; sulphu- 
reted waters are the most numerous, but alkaline 
and chalybeate and acid springs also occur. The 
saline springs are found in excess of all others 
in the South Central States, and thermal springs 
are few. In this region the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas are the chief producers 
of mineral waters. The Hot Springs of Arkan- 
sas are among the most important thermal 
springs found in the entire country and are of 
value for diseases of the blood. The Texas 
springs are peculiar from the fact that manj^ of 
them show fiee sulphuric acid Ow’ing to the 
abundance of limestone formations m the North 
Central States, calcic springs are quite numer- 
ous, and in Wisconsin those of Waukesha are 
widely knowm In the Cordillcran region the 
most noted occurrence of hot springs is that of 
the Yellowstone Park, but they are not used for 
medicinal purposes In New Mexico the Las 
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States and in the Mississippi valley; w^est of 
the 101st meridian they are largely confined to 
the Pacific coast. No hot springs are known in 
the New England States In Maine the springs 
are slightly alkalme-saline and chalybeated, with 
a few of carbonic charactei. Their temperature 
ranges from 40® to 46® F Chalybeated springs 
are abundant in Massachusetts Many of the 
springs of the New England States are utilized 
for commercial purposes, but among the Eastern 
States as a whole New Yoik stands at the head 
of the list of producers. The springs at Sara- 
toga have an international reputation and com- 
pare favoiably w'lth any of the foreign spas; 
they attract great numbers of tourists and 
health sc^ekers, and their waters are extensively 
used throughout the United States, These 


Vegas Hot Springs are often visited, and in 
Washington the Medical Lake is the source of 
one of the best-known mineral waters of the 
Pacific coast. 

Foreign Waters. A number of foreign min- 
eral waters are imported into the United States 
and find a considerable sale Chief among these 
IS the Apollinaris water, which comes from Ahr- 
weiler, Germany, and which is largely used as a 
table water and in cases of nervous irritation 
attended with dyspepsia The Fnedrichshall 
bitterwater, from the Fnedrichshall Springs, 
near Hildenburg, Germany, is largely used for 
habitual constipation, as is the Ilunyadi-Jfinos 
water from Budapest, Hungary, which is a 
remedy also for congestive and gouty disorders. 
The Kissingen waters from Bavaria, the Vichy 
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from France, and the Karlsbad Sprudel waters 
are extensively imported into the United States. 

Production. The production of mineral 
waters in the United States in 1913 amounted 
to 57,867,399 gallons, valued at $5,631,391. The 
imports in the same year amounted to 3,364,676 
gallons, valued at $955,788 

Chemical Analyses. The table on page 725 
shows the important constituents of some of the 
Amciican mineral waters. 

Bibliography. Peale, “Lists and Analyses 
of the Mineial Springs of the United States,” in 
United States Geological Survey, Bulletin 'So 3^ 
(Washington, 1886) , Branner, “Mineral Waters 
of Arkansas,” in AiKansa^ Geological Survey Re- 
port (Little Rock, 1801) ; Schweitzer, “A Report 
on the Mineral Waters of Missouri,” in Missouri 
Geological Survey, vol. 111 (Jefterson City, 
1892) , Peale, “Natuial Mineral Wateis of the 
Ignited States,” in United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Nineteenth Annual Report (Washington, 

1898) , Crook, Mineral Waters of the United 
States and their Therapeutic Uses (Philadelphia, 

1899) , De Launay, Recherche, captage ct 
amenagemeni des sources thermominerales, ori- 
gine des eaux mtnerales, gSologie, propnetes 
physiques et ehimiques (Pans, 1899) ; Bailey, 
“Mineral Waters of Kansas,” in Kansas Geolog- 
ical Survey, vol. vii (Topeka, 1902) , Kemp, 
“The Mineral Springs of Saratoga, N. Y.,” 111 
Seu York State Museum, Bulletin 139 (1912). 
Foi statistics of production, see Mineral Re- 
sources, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey (Washington, annually) , many refer- 
ences also in the volume for 1913 See Bottling 
AND Bo FIXING MACniNEBY. 

MINERAL WELLS. A city in Palo Pinto 
Co , Tex , 55 miles by rail northwest of Fort 
Worth, on the Weatherford, Mineral Wells, and 
Northwestern and the Gulf, Texas, and W’estern 
railroads (Map* Texas, C 3) It is essentially 
a health resort, owing to its noted mineral wells, 
and attracts thousands of visitors annualh . 
More than 1,000,000 gallons of the water aie 
bottled and 8 hii)ped from here every year, and 
the drinking pavilions of the city are said to 
be among the largest in the country Places 
of interest in the vicinity are Lake Pinto, Elm- 
hurst Park, and Lovers’ Retreat, all of great 
scenic beauty. Mineral Wells adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1913 Pop , 
1900. 2048; 1910, 3950. 

MINERS, Western Federation of A cen- 
tralized association of persons working in and 
around mines, mills, and smelters. Its purposes 
are the general improvement in the conditions of 
labor and the abolition of such abuses as the 
truck system, child labor, the employment of 
private detectives, im])ortation of labor under 
contract, government by in]unction, etc The 
officers of the association consist of a president, 
vice president, secretary treasurer, and an exec- 
utive board composed of these officers and one 
organizer from each of the six districts into 
which the territory covered by the Federation is 
divided. The executive board acts as a board of 
conciliation and arbitration (which are strongly 
recommended by the Federation), may levy as- 
sessments in case of emeigeiicy, must ajipiove 
every strike and joint contract entered into by 
local unions, and between the annual conventions 
has full power to direct the workings of the 
Federation. The Western Federation of Miners 
officially indorses Socialism and advocates par- 
ticipation of labor organizations in politics with 


the view of securing to the working classes the 
ownership and operation of the means of pro- 
duction. It was founded May 15, 1893, largely 
as an outcome of tlie notorious Coeur d’Alene 
strike of 1892 In April, 1899, it again became 
involved in the Ccpur d’Alene strike of that year, 
and in the later period of the strike controlled 
and directed it During this conflict several 
persons w^re killed, martial law was declared, 
and certain county officers were impeached for 
failure to perform their duties in suppressing 
violence A laige number of miners were ar- 
rested by the temporary authorities and im- 
prisoned in a stockade known as the bull pen 
Persons desirous of securing work in the mines 
at that tune w'cre forced to obtain a permit, 
wdiicli was issued only after the a])plicant had 
signed a statement denying that he had partici 
pated in the not of April 29, declaring his be- 
lief that it w’as incited and perpetrated by the 
miners* unions, expressing disapiiioval of the 
not, renouncing membershij) in the miners’ 
union, and pledging himself theieafter to obey 
the law' The ^^'estern Fedeiation of Mineis 
conducted in 1913 the Michigan copper strike, 
although the organization had gamed no foot- 
hold there before the stiike, and officially ad- 
vised the copper miners against inaugurating a 
strike before establishing a solid organization 
In 1913 there were 180 local unions affiliated 
W'lth the Western Federation, w'lth nearly 45,000 
inembeis The unions were distiibiited tliiough 
22 States, chiefly in tlie Rockv Mountain and 
Pacific region and in Canada and Alaska From 
18t)6 to 1898 the organization was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, from 1898 to 
1905 with the American Lalior Union, and in 
1905 it took part in organizing the 1 W W, 
with which it remained connected until 1908 In 
1911 it again became affiliat(‘d with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Ihe official organ is 
the Mineis' Magazine, published monthly at 
Denver, Colo. 

MINERS’ ANiEMIA. See Ankylosto- 

MI\SIS 

MINERS MILLS. A borough in Luzerne 
Co., Pa , about 3 miles nortlieast of Wilkes- 
Barre, on the Delaw'ure and Hudson, the Central 
of New’^ Jersey, and the Leliigh Valley railroads 
(Map I’ennsyhania, K 4) The surrounding 
region yields a fine giade of anthracite coal, and 
besides the mining interests, the tow'ii contains 
a flour mill, a brick jilant, and iionworks Pop , 
1900, 2224, 1910, 3159 

MI^NERSVILLE. A borough in Schuylkill 
Co, Pa, 4 miles w'est of PottsMlle, with which 
it is conn(‘cted by an electiic road, on the wc'st 
branch of the Schuylkill Ri\er and on the Lehigh 
Valley, the Philadelphia and Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the People's railroads (Map Penn- 
sylvania, J 6). It IS in the anthracite coal re- 
gion and has extensive coal-mining interests and 
underwear factories Pop, 1900, 4815, 1910, 
7240 

MINER'VA (Old Lat. Menerva, from root 
seen in Lat mens, memini, moneo, Skt man-, 
Gk. pivos, menos, spirit, strength Minerva is 
thus the Thinker. The name Athena, Gk. 'AO'/ivri, 
has not been satisfactorily explained BaXXds, 
Pallas, at first an epithet of ihi* goddess, but 
latei used as a name, has li(*en connected wuth 
waWaKTi, pallake, a maiden) A Roman goddess 
identified with the Greek Athena Though the 
two divinities have some rescunblance, it will be 
beat to treat them separately. 
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Greek. Athena, called also Pallas Athena, 
or, simply, Pallas, was a universally worshiped 
Hellenic divinity, and there is no satisfactory 
evidence of a foreign origin for her cult In the 
earliest literature we find Athena already a 
fully developed ])eisonality, the favorite daugh- 
ter of Zeus, wielder at times of his a'gis (qv.), 
and but little interior to him in power. In gen- 
eral tlie goddess was warlike Hence she was 
worshiped in the citadel of many towns, and her 
sacred images, the Palladia, which were often 
said to have fallen from lieaven, were kept with 
great care, for their possession made the town 
im])regnable (See Palladium ) She is not, 
however, connected with the mere lust of battle, 
but with military wisdom and patient strategy 
as well as with heroic prowess in actual con- 
flict Wisdom IS, in fact, so piominent in the 
conception that later she became the patron 
of learning Even in earlv times she is Ergane, 
the Worker, the goddess of crafts, especially the 
fc'ininine occupations of spinning and w’eaving 
Tins concejition of her may have arisen fiom 
the custom of weaving for the statue of the god- 
d(>ss a ])e])lus or mantle. Athena was also the 
goddess of smiths, and even of agriculture, so 
tliat at .Vthens the smiths and potters celebrated 
the Chalhcia as a loint festival of Hephipstus 
and Athena As a battle goddess, she was wor- 
shijied at Athens as Athene Nike, bearing the 
Kjiear and shield, and wealing the a*gis, which is 
eonimonlv adorned with tlie (rorgon’s head, of 
petrifying ]>ower As Ergane she carries the 
siiindle, as Nike she carries a pomegianate 
Saei<*d to her weie also the snake and the o^^l, 
and especiallv the olive, which she was said to 
ha\e given to Atliens, her favorite* city In the 
fiieek belief she was the pure virgin, but there 
are plain traces that this was not oncinal 

Athens is foi us the great centie of Athena 
worship, and here there were tw’o ancient 
shrines, the Palladium in the low’er tow’n, the 
seat of an ancient court for the tiial of involun- 
tar\ homicide, and the Acropolis, wliere were the 
house of Erechtheus and the slirine of Athena 
Poll as. Protectress of the City Here was an 
ancient ti*niple, hurned by the Persians, but 
possibly lebiiilt, at least in part Close to its 
site w^as built, near the end of the fifth century, 
the somewhat complicated Erechtheuni (qv.), 
and earlier (437 BC ) the Acropolis was ciowmed 
by the magnificent Parthenon (qv ), containing 
tile gold -1 vorv statue of the goddess bv Phidias 
In lier honor w^ere celebrated the Panathensca 
(qv ) and other smaller festivals, at some of 
which mystic rites were prominent According 
to the common legend she was born from the 
head of Zeus, who produced her by his own 
jiower Other versions told how Zeus had sw^al- 
lowed Metis (Wisdom) when pregnant by him 
of Athena In the fullness of time Hepha*stus 
or Prometheus or Hermes, to relieve the pains 
in the head of Zeus, split it with an axe, where- 
U])on the goddess leaped forth full-armed — a 
scene frequent in the earlier vases. The nature 
of Athena is still a matter of dispute To 
Koscher (see below) there is much in favoi of 
the view that she is a goddess of the lightning. 
Farnell rejects this view, and finds mental and 
moral rather than physical elements predomi- 
nant in the cult of the goddess from the begin- 
ning, he regards her rather as the director of 
the intellectual life of mankind, in all its varied 
aspects, peaceful and warlike both. 

Bibliogpraphy. W. H. Roscher, “Athena,” in 


Lexikon dcr griechischen und romischen Mytho- 
logies vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1884-90) ; L. R. Famell, 
The Cults of the Greek States, vol. i (Oxford, 
1886) ; “Athena” in Pauly- Wissowa, Real-En- 
eyelopadie dcr olassischen Altertumswiaaen- 
schaft, vol i (Stuttgart, 1896) , Jane E. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Reli- 
gion (1903, 2d ed , Cambridge, 1908); O. 
Gruppe, Griechischc Mythologie und Religions- 
geschidite (2 vols , Munich, 1906), Arthur 
Fairbanks, The Mythology of Greeee and Rome 
(New York, 1907) , id. Handbook of Greek Re- 
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Roman. Minerva seems to be an old Italian 
goddess, patroness of handicrafts of all sorts, 
w’hose worship was also common in Etruria. 
She was not originally one of the leading Ro- 
man divinities, for her name is absent from the 
oldest religious calendars Wlien her w’^orship 
w^as introduced is not known, but it w'as cer- 
tainly earlv, for Minerva is one of the Capi- 
toline triad, and was worshiped with Jupiter 
and Juno in the great temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, built by Tarquinius Priscus (see Capi- 
tol) She had also an ancient temple on the 
Aventine, wdiich was the religious centre for 
the guilds of craftsmen, wdiose patron the god- 
di*ss w'as The festival of this temple was cele- 
brated on March 19, the fifth dav after the 
Ides (whence the name of the festival, Quin- 
quatrus, or Quinquatria ) , and seems to have 
formed originally part of a festival of Mars 
In time Minerva herself became patroness too of 
the arts of war This festival W’as chiefly cele- 
brated by the guilds, including physicians 
(wdience was w^orshiped a Minerv'a Medica), 
dramatic poets, and actors, and was of a dis- 
tinctly popular character (For Minerva as 
patroness of learning, see Athex.eum.) On 
the Capitol Minerva apjiears in her Greek aspect 
as protector of the city, but this and her wor- 
ship as a goddess of battle or victory seem due 
entirely to foreign iiillucnce In the later Re- 
public and the Empire the Greek conception of 
Athena almost completely supplanted the earlier 
Italian belief. Thus the Palladium (qv ) kept 
at Rome in the tem])le of Vesta was believed 
to be an image of Minerva. Consult W W 
Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 1899) , G. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romcr (2d 
ed , Munich, 1912), C M. Gayley, The Classic 
Myths in English Literature and in Art (2d ed , 
Boston, 1911) 

ICINEBVA MEDICA, Temple of The 
name erroneously given in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the ruins of a decagonal nymphseum on 
the Esquiline in Rome, formerly belonging to the 
Licinian Gardens, or, according to some authori- 
ties, to the Therma* of Gallienus ( c 250 a d ) 
The name was wronglv based on that of the fa- 
mous statue in the Vatican Museum miscalled 
Minerva Medica, which was not found on the 
Esquiline, but near the church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva The 10 sides of the nymphaBum, 
once adorned with mosaics and porphyry, are 
occupied on the lower story by a door and nine 
niches, with 10 windows above them It was 
covered bv a dome which was destroyed in 1828 
and w'hich was the earliest example of a dome 
above a drum of windows with buttresses be- 
tween When the ruins were excavated in the 
sixteenth century numbers of statues and archi- 
tectural marbles were recovered. 

MINERVA PBESS. The name of a London 
printing house, from which issued, late in the 
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eighteenth and early in the nineteenth century, 
an immense number of sentimental and trashy 
novels. 

MINERVINO MUEGE, me'n€r-ve'n6 moor'jfi.. 
A walled town in the Province of Ban delle 
Puglie, Italy, situated 25 miles southwest of 
Bailetta (Map Italy, F 4). It produces fruit, 
vegetables, and oil There are also large quar- 
ries and limekilns Pop, 1901, 17,353, 1911, 
19,325 

MINES, Bureau of. A bureau of mining, 
metallurgy, and mineral technology in the De- 
partment of the Interior of the United States 
whose geneial function is to conduct, in the 
public interest, inquiries and scientific and tech- 
nological investigations concerning mining, and 
the preparation, treatment, and utilization of 
mineral sulistances, with a view to improving 
health conditions and increasing safety, efli- 
ciency, economic development, and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, as well as to inquire 
into the economic conditions affecting these in- 
dustries, and to disseminate general information 
having to do with mines and minerals This 
bureau was established by Act of Congress, ap- 
proved May 16, 1910, and became effective on 
July 1 the same year The organic act es- 
tablishing the bureau provided that the Secre- 
tary of the Intenoi should transfer to the Bu- 
reau of Mines from the United States Geological 
Survey the analyzing and testing of coals and 
other mineral fuel substances, and the investi- 
gations as to the cause of mine explosions. The 
various engineers, chemists, and other employees, 
also the equipment of the Geological Survey used 
for this work, were accordingly placed under the 
direction of the new bureau It proceeded to 
carry on a number of important investigations 
having to do with such subjects as coal-mine 
explosions, explosives used in mining, especially 
those which, if properly used, will not ignite 
coal dust or coal dust and fire damp in small 
percentages, such explosives are tested and if 
they meet the rigid specifications are called “per- 
missible’’ explosives for use in dusty and gase- 
ous coal mines Other investigations are the 
use of electricity in mining, and the testing and 
approval of safety lamps, mine rescue, and first- 
aid apparatus An important function of the 
bureau’s work is the gathering of coal samples 
in mines and from shipments of coal for use by 
th(‘ navy, the army, the Panama Canal, and for 
the government buildings The samples are ana- 
lyzed, and larger shipments are tested in boiler 
yilants and on vessels belonging to the govern- 
ment Samples of coal gathered by geologists 
of the United States Geological Survey in their 
investigations are analyzed in the bureau’s labo- 
ratory The results of all coals sampled and 
analvzed are published from time to time in 
bulletins The scope and purpose of the bureau 
were ^Mdened in a subsequent organic Act, ap- 
proved Feb 25, 1913. to include quarrying, metal 
mining, and metallurgical investigations and 
mineral fuels, and its work has since been con- 
ducted with vigor and valuable researches and 
publications have followed. The Bureau of 
Mines is under a director, Joseph A. Holmes, 
and includes, besides the administrative division, 
as organized in 1915, five technical divisions: 
mining, metallurgy, mineral technology, fuels 
(other than petroleum), and petroleum, includ- 
ing natural gas. The chief technical headquar- 
ters is at Pittsburgh, Pa , which is the largest 
coal-mining and steel-making centre. Extensive 


testing is done here of mining appliances espe- 
cially with reference to safety, and an experi- 
mental coal mine, chiefly for large explosion 
tests, IS maintained by the bureau at Bruceton, 
12 miles southwest of Pittsburgh At this head- 
quarteis, chemical research as well as routine 
work is carried on An analytical laboratory 
for testing fuels for government uses is main- 
tained at Wasliington, D C A chemical labo- 
ratory ife locat(‘d at Denver for research work in 
connection with complex ores and laie metals 
like radium Also in cooperation with a philan- 
thropic institute, radium ores are concentiated 
and radium bromide produced for use in hos- 
pitals At Salt hake City, Utah, a cooperative 
laboratory is maintained foi smelting and 
for electrometallurgical investigations In San 
Francisco there are maintained laboratories for 
the investigation of smelter fumes and of methods 
of their pievention, also here, as \\ell as m 
Pittsburgh, there are labora tones for petroleum 
and natural-gas ln^ estimations These \aiious 
investigations have already produced many 
\aluable suggestions and results Accounts, to- 
gether with accident statistical information, 
have been published from time to time Cp to 
the end of the fiscal year 1914, 78 technical 
papers, 15 mjner s ciiculars, and 82 bulletins 
had been published Inspection of coal mines 
on government lands and in Oklahoma on 
“segregated” Indian lands, also in Alaska, is a 
function of the bureau One of the most im])or- 
tant parts of the bureau’s \Nork coiu'erns the 
health and safety of workers in nietallurgiciil 
and mineral concentration yilants as mcU as in 
mines and quairies, ho\\ever, as >et, in accoi fi- 
ance with the terms of the appiopriations, the 
chief safety and health investigations ha^e bt‘en 
in coal mines. For the rescue of mineis wlio 
may be entrappi^d by explosions or fire*^, mine- 
rescue corps under tlie leadership of distiict 
mining enginecis ha\e been maintained While 
these men liave assisted in many disasters tbeir 
chief function is to train niineis in tlie use of 
oxygen-breathing apparatus and in fiist-aid 
methods In its mine-iescue A\ork and tiaining 
work there are maintained mine safety iMia 
equipped with apparatus for mine-iescue work 
and a^allable to be sent to the scene of any 
mine accident but whicli normally travt‘1 in and 
around the principal mining distiicts, to gi\e in- 
struction to employ(*es at each mine visited In 
1914 eight of such cais were in seivice, six in the 
principal coal fields, one in the Lake Supeiior 
iron and copper district, and one in the Rocky 
Mountain districts, while in Pittsburgh, Pa , and 
Birmingham, Ala., mine-rescue motor trucks 
able to transport nine lescue men with artificial 
breathing apparatus and first-aid supplies were 
available in case of disaster The mine-rescue 
work of the bureau is done in cooperation with 
State officials and with mine operators. In 
addition to the cars and rescue trucks the 
buieau maintains six mine safety stations 
located respectively at Pittsburgh, Pa , Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala , Urbana, 111 , 
McAlester, Okla , and Seattle, Wash , primarily 
for the purpose of tiaining and instructing min- 
ers sent to these stations by operators or who 
come of their own initiative. Much suffering 
has been saved through the organization of first- 
aid crews. See Mine Accidents. 

MINES AND MINING, in Law. The law 
relating to mines in the United States has been 
almost wholly developed within the last 65 
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years, or since the opening of the gold fields of 
California in 1849-50. By the common law of 
England al) mines of gold or silver, wherever 
found, belong not to the owner of the land, but 
to the sovereign as an incident of the royal 
prerogative Tliere is some doubt as to whether 
this doctrine was ever generally adopted in the 
United States It was, however, undoubtedly 
recognized by several Eastern States immediately 
after the Revolution, and in New York a statute, 
fctill in force, expressly reserves to the State the 
light to mines of gold and silver. In general, 
liowever, the government of the United States 
was considered to reserve all mineral rights in 
public lands conveyed or given to citizens, un- 
less such rights were expressly granted. For a 
time the government leased mineral lands on 
royalties or fixed rents, but, owing to the great 
difficulty of ascertaining and collecting tlie 
amounts due, this policy was finally abandoned, 
and rights to take minerals were granted out- 
iight 

The law was in this condition when gold was 
discovered in California, and thousands of per- 
sons, many of them without prev^ious experience 
in mining and vMth no knowledge of mining 
rights, rubhcd there and discovered and opened 
up mines lo avoid tlie frequent shedding of 
blood and other disagreeable consequences of dis- 
j)utes over the extent of each other’s rights, it 
became the custom for the miners in a new dis- 
tiict to meet and pass rules and regulations 
defining the rights of discoverers and miners, 
and these ^^ere enforced by committees ap- 
pointed for the j)urpose. Subsequently, when 
oourts \^ere established in California, they 
adoj)ted tliest* rules and regulations, which had 
become so recognized and fixed in mining com- 
niunities as to become in effect then common 
law The claims of the miners were protected 
on the fiction that they had originally obtained 
a license fiom the government, and if they fol- 
lo\Aed the rules of their particular districts they 
were held to have a jirojierty right in their 
mines, or claims, as thev were called These 
rights or claims could be conv’eyed, would de- 
Biend to the heirs of the holder, and were in 
eveiy w’ay treated as real property In Julv, 
1860, Congress passed a law providing that title 
to public mineral lands might be acquired bv 
]>ayment of a small fee and by complying with 
ceitain prescribed formalities This Act \vas 
superseded by the Act of 1873 (Rev Stat . Tit. 
xxxii, c. G), which substantially incorporated the 
provisions of the former Act and supplemented 
them wuth others suggested by the new develop- 
ment in mining piactice, and wrhich is the basis 
of the present mining law” 

The Act of 1873 also provided for the judicial 
recognition of the rules and regulations then 
prevalent, and such as might thereafter obtain 
recognition in mining districts, where they were 
not contrary to its own provisions or the law’s of 
the States in which such districts w’ere situated 
One of the important provisions of the last Act 
was to prescribe the maximum limits of claims 
The extent of a lode claim, 1 e , one where the ore 
runs in a well-defined vein, is fixed at 300 feet 
on either side of the vein by 1500 feet in length ; 
and placer claims, ie, where the ore is loosely 
mingled witJi the surface earth, are not to ex- 
ceed 20 acres to one individual, or 160 acres 
to an association of individuals The areas of 
both lode and placer claims may be changed by 
the statutes of the States in which they are 


situated or by the rules of the mining district, 
provided they do not exceed the above-defined 
] milts. The owner of a claim may follow a well- 
defined vein of mineral for 3000 feet from the 
opening of the shaft in any direction, and he may 
follow a vein the general course of which is 
downwaid through its “dips” and variations 
indefinitely. 

The common-law rule that a man owns every- 
thing directly beneath the surface of his land is, 
therefore, not followed in the modem law re- 
lating to mines It often happens tliat tw^o lodes 
intersect, and in such a case the one who first 
opened his mine is entitled to the ore at the 
])oiiit of intersection , but each is entitled to fol- 
low his lode farther, and each has an ease- 
ment or right to cross the tunnel of the other 
at that point in the proper working of his mine. 
Owing to the great difficulty in ascertaining 
W’hether a person in following his own v’ein is or 
IS not trespassing on another’s lode, any owner 
of lands who has reasonable cause to Ixdieve that 
another is doing so may obtain from a court of 
equity an “order of inspection” to determine 
whether the latter is encroaching on the land of 
the complainant or not. 

Rights to w’ater, w’hich is so essential in min- 
ing operations, vary in different jurisdictions, 
liut in general the one who first apiirojinates the 
waters of a stream for his use in mining is con- 
ceded the right to use all that is reasonably 
necessary in his operations However, W’hen 
some one else locates on the same stream the 
first person can continue to take only the amount 
he was using when tlie second ptTson located 
his claim The owner of a mine must properly 
support the earth surrounding his tunnels, and 
IS liable for any damage caused to the lands of 
others by settling of the earth if due to his 
negligence in this resjiect The rules and cus- 
toms of the miners which w’cre given the effect 
of law by the Statute of 1873, and those which 
liav’e since come into existence, are too numer- 
ous and complicated to be set forth in the scope 
of this article However, it may be said that in 
the present state of the law the courts, in de- 
ciding a case involving mining law, take into 
consideration, in the order mentioned, the stat- 
utes of the United States, the law’s of the State 
in W’hich the property in question is situated, 
and the rules and customs abov’c referred to 

Any citizen of the United States, or a person 
who has declaied his intention to become such, 
may locate and obtain a patent for a mining 
claim on public lands Befoic a person can ac- 
quire any rights lie must have actually discov- 
ered the presence of minerals The first step 
thereafter is to make a “location” on the land 
claimed, i e , to perform certain acta wdiich are 
deemed to constitute sufficient evidence of an in- 
tention to claim the benefits of the discovery 
The United States statutes provide that a claim 
must be “distinctly marked on tlie ground so 
that its boundaries can be readily traced.” This 
is usually done by setting up boundary monu- 
ments, such as posts or stones, at the four cor- 
ners of the claim. In most States the locator, 
as the prospector is called, is required to post a 
written notice of his claim on some object on 
the land This notice consists of a description 
of the land thus appropriated and a declaration 
of his intention to occupy it for mining purposes 
Such notice of claim must also be filed with a 
recording officer, usually the register of deeds of 
the county. After a miner has located his claim 
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in the above manner he must continue his min- 
ing operations or he will be deemed to have 
forfeited it. The labor may consist in actual 
mining, or in improvements in the mine for 
preservation or increased convenience in working 
it When a claim is forfeited by a failure to 
perform labor of the required value it is opcm 
to relocation by any one However, under this 
statute the claim is not forfeited until the ex- 
piration of a year from the time operations 
ceased. A claim may also be lost by abandon- 
ment, which consists in leaving a claim with an 
intention not to return and work it again 
Where a mining prospector complies with all 
the formalities required by law to obtain a lo- 
cation he has a good title against every one ex- 
cept the United States In older to complete 
his title and make it a matter of record, the lo- 
cator may obtain a patent, i e , a grant, of the 
claim from the Federal government, by having a 


Mineral Lands (2d ed., Washington, 1892) ; 
Barringer and Adams, Mines and Mining (Bos- 
ton, 1897), C. H Lindley, Amet'ican Law of 
Mtn/ing (2 vols , San Francisco, 1897), Gilbert 
Wyman, (comp ), Public Land and Mining Laws 
(Fruitville, Cal, 1898), H F. Claik, Miners^ 
Manual (Chicago, 1898) , E. J White, Law of 
Mines and Mining Injuries (St. Louis, 1903) , 
R S. Morrison, Mining Rights (14th ed , Den- 
ver, 1910) , H N. Copp, American Mining Code 
(19th ed , Washington, 1910). 

MINES AND MINING, Military. The 
term “military mining” is used in t^^o senses 
The first covers the placing and explosion of 
charges of explosive undergiound with a \ievv to 
destroying men, materiel, and comniunieations 
It includes the ordinary use of uines as one of 
the obstacles to the approach of an att^ukiiig 
force The other and moie specific use ot the 
term is to denote one of the stages in a stub- 
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survey and an abstract of his possessory title 
made and filing them in the United States Land 
Oflice, together with a formal application for a 
patent and a certificate to the effect that he has 
exjieiided at least $500 on the claim, either in 
impioMng or working it. The application con- 
sists of an a&davit to the effect that he has 
complied with all local mining customs and 
regulations as well as the statutory require- 
ments to obtain a good possessory title One 
copy of this application must be posted on the 
claim and a notice thereof must be published 
in the nearest newspaper 

The rules of law in regard to the ownership, 
conveyance, and descent of real property are, in 
general, applicable to mining property. A ten- 
ant for life or years of mineral lands is en- 
titled, as an incident of his tenancy, to work 
open mines thereon, but cannot, unless this 
right is expressly given, open new mines or 
revive abandoned mines without becoming liable 
for waste (q.v.). See Land, Real Pbopebty, 
Water Rights 

Bibliography. H N. Copp, United States 


born siegi' and in trench warfare. In the dis 
cussion of biege and siege works ( q v ) it is 
shown that wlien the attacking or besieging 
troops aie no longer able to advdiue in the 
open, progress is made by ai)]>roaches and 
parallels, in the hope tliat, if the besieged is 
not first starved, the besiegei niav advance close 
enough under the protection of his own tienclies 
for the delivery of an overgiouiid assault Uc- 
casionally, however, the lelative forci* and skill 
of the combatants are such that the besieged 
may bring the approach of the besiegei liv sur- 
face trenches to a standstill. I his is accom- 
plished by his heavier gunfire or his greater skill, 
supplemented probably by underground tun- 
nels and countermines wliicli so threaten an 
overland advance as to make it impracticable. 
When thus checked the attacker must resort to 
military mining if he wishes to advance further 
From the last advanced open position he has 
been able to construct the besieger proceeds mi- 
derground by a system of shafts and galleries 
These vary in size. In general the start is made 
with large galleries gradually ramifying into 
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smaller but more numerous galleries whose heads the nature of the soil. The general rule for 
are close together. The principal types reeog- them with gunpowder in ordinary earth is that 
nized in the textbooks are great galleries with the charge must be equal in pounds to one- 
a height of 6 feet and width of 7 feet, common tenth the cube of its distance in feet below the 
galleries with tlie same height and half the surface 

width, half galleries with a height of 4% feet Mining operations were conducted upon a 
and width of 3 feet, and branches with a height large scale at the siege of Sebastopol in 1864 and 
of 3^ feet and width of 2% feet. The ac- 1855, where the Russians, under the lead of the 
companying cut indicates the methods in which accomplished engineei, General Todleben, were 
these branches develop The shafts and galler- able to withstand the allies a period of 349 
les are usuall}'^ lined with board casings 2 to 4 days Mining was carried on in the sieges of 
inches thick, or with heavy frames placed at in- Vicksburg and Petersburg in the Civil War, 
tervals holding in position thin sheeting For and in that of Poit Arthur in the Russo-Japa- 
thc work of excavating special tools are pro- nese War Military mining has played an im- 
vided, shorter than those used aboveground, portant part in past wars at critical times, and 
Provision is made at fiequent intervals for ven- it is probable that in a form adapted to the 
tilating the tunnels sufficiently to permit the changing conditions it will always be a big 
iiiineis to work Passage from one level to factor in large and jirotracted land wars The 
another is by shafts or by inclined slopes Great subject of siege works and military mining is 
care is taken in the preparation of a map, cor- treated in Mercur, Attack of Fortified Places 
rected to date and showing the position of the (New York, 1894), in the Chatham Manuals, 
various tunnels and blanches, and their relations especially part iv (London, 1883), and m En~ 
to each other, both in plan and in elevation A ginecr Field Manual, United States War De- 
snnilar system of tunnels is constructed by the partment. For submarine mines and torpedo 
besieged As the t>\o systems approach each defenses, see ^Iine, Submarine, Tokpedo; 
other it becomes the object of each combatant Trench, Military. 

to destroy the system of the other In doing MINETTE, m^'nCt' (Fr, dim. of mine, 

this the besieger is also normally desirous of mine, whence Rhenish Ger. Minette, iron ore), 
foiming a crater reaching to the ground above An igneous rock of granular or ^lorphyritic tex- 
^^Illeh he can occupy with his troops, thus ob- ture, composed essentially of orthoclase feldspar 
taming ne^^ jioints of vantage on the surface and blotite In contrast with the granites, 
I'o prevent the formation of such positions the syenites, and diorites, to wdiich it is related, it 
besieged endeavois to effect his explosions with- is rich in ferromagnesian minerals, and hence 
out bi caking the siiiface of the ground has a darker color. Minottes generally occur in 

'I lie tendency in surface warfare is also to- dikes, and are quite suscejitible to weathering 
ANardb a gi eater use of trenches both for posi- agencies 

tions and communications \Mien the trenches MINE WOBKEBS OF AMEBICA, The 

apjiroach each other closely lesort is naturally United The largest Ameiican labor union, 
had Li ninnng as one of the means of attack whose declared object is “to unite mine em- 
Sinall biaiidi gall<?ries aie run forward well be- ployees that produce oi handle coal or coke in 
low’ the suilace and mines placed and exploded or around the mines, and ameliorate tlieir condi- 

under impoitant tion by means of conciliation, arbitration, or 
points of the strikes” The officers consist of a president, 
enemy's line, as vice president, and secretary tieasurer, who, to- 
magazines, batter- gether with one delegate from each of the 29 
ies, and intersec- districts into wdiich the lurisdiction of the 
tion of crossing United Mine Workers is divided, constitute the 
trenches National Executive Board, whicli has the power 

The explosives to levy assessments and to order general strikes 
used in mines and by a two-thirds vote The government of the 
mining lia\e been union is thus highly centralized In organizn- 
gunpowder, gun- tion the United Mine Workers is an industrial 
cotton, dynamite, union, aiming to unite not only minors, but all 
and mixtures of skilled and unskilled laboreis working about 
dynamite with coal mines, except mine managers and top 
other high explo- bosses This policy of industrial organization 
sives The quantity has brought tlic union into conflicts with the 
of explosive to be unions of the stationary firemen and of the 
used depends upon blacksmiths. In operation the United Mine 
the result desired. Woikers is a typical new union of tlie aggres- 
A common mine is sive tvpe. It mtimtains no extensive system of 
one 111 w’liich the fraternal benelits, but devotes the greater part of 
crater formed has its revenue to the support of strikes and the 
a diameter at the organization of new unions Thus, out of the 
surface approxi- total expenditures of $2,102,261 in 1913, $1,621,- 
mately twice the 942 w’ere appropriated to aid and $290,764 to 
depth Mines with salaries and expenses of officers and organizers 
larger charges of The control of local strikes rests partly with 
powder than will the national officeis Any local union may strike 
produce this result provided it obtains the* consent of the district 
are known as overcharged mines; with less, as officers and the national president, but in ease 
undercharged mines. When given a charge so either disapprove, an appeal for the permission 
small that no ciater is produced on the surface “to strike may be made to tlie executive board, 
they are called camoaflets To produce a com- Any local union striking in violation of the 
moil mine the charge varies considerably with above provisions shall not be sustained or recog- 
VoL. XV .-47 
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places of tlie first rank Other important 
artists are Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Martha S. 
Laker, Florence Mackubin, Virginia Reynolds, 
L. A. Josephi, \V J. Whitmore and J W von 
lieliliug-Quistgaard American miniature paint- 
ing IS characterized by animation, truth to 
nature, and the use of clear, bright color 

Llio most iinj)ortdnt collections of miniatures 
are in private possession. One of the finest is 
that of the late J. P Morgan (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York), with examples of 
iieaily all of the prominent English and French 
niiniatuiists Other notable collections belong 
to ilie King of England, the German Emperor, 
the Czar of Russia, King of Sweden, Queen of 
Holland, and other sovcieigns Among the 
museuins owning good collections are the Uni- 
veisity Ciallerics, Oxford; the Wallace collection, 
J^ondon, the Louvre, the Rijks Museum, Am- 
sterdam, and the museums of Dresden and 
A'lenna TIkto are a number of important pri- 
>at«‘ colh'f tion^ in England 

Bibliography. .1 L. Propert, History of 
Miniatuic drf (2 vola , London, 1887), is still 
\al liable from the collector’s point of view 
Another imi>oitant work is .1 J Foster, Mtnia- 
tiirc J*ainic}S, Biitish and Foieign (2 vols , 
New y<)rk, 1003), and more recent still, Dud- 
ley Heath, Miniatures (London, 1008), contain- 
ing a bil)lJograj)hy, and Lemberger, Portrait 
Miniatines of Fiie Centuries (ib, n d ). The 
chief English authority on ininiatuies is G C. 
MblLanison, among whose works we cite the 
brief Pot ti ait Miniatures fiom the Tune of HoF 
hem (London, 181)7); Andi^w and Nathaniel 
Plimcr, Miniature Painters, their Lucs and 
their orks (ib, 1003), History of Painting 
in Miniature (2 vols, ib , 11)04), Catalogue of 
the Volketion of Miniatures of J J* Morgan 
(4 vols, lb, 11)06), a monumental woik J W 
Bradley, Dictionary of Miniaturists, Jlluniina^ 
tots, Calligtaphisis, and Copyists (3 vols, ib , 
1887-81)), IS still valuable as a book of lefer- 
ence, also Ernest Lemberger, M eisterminiaturen 
aus fu7if Jahrliundeitcn (Stuttgart, 1911); 
F. R Mai tin, Miniature Painting and Painters 
of Persia, India, and Turkey from the Eighth 
to the ILghtccnth Century (2 vola, London, 
1912) , Camille Faust, Les minratui t s de VEm- 
pirc et da la Kesiauration (Pans, 1913), Fer- 
nand de M6ly, Lrs primitifs ct Icrus signatures, 
vol 1 (lb, 1913). See also the bibliography of 

J 1 LCMI N AT ED MaX TiPCniri S 

JULINlt, me'nya', Claude Etienxte (1814- 
79) A Flench soldier, ordnance expert, and 
inventor. He was boin in Pans, enteied the 
array as a volunteer, and served in Algeria dur- 
ing several campaigns He became captain m 
1849 and •superintendent of the school of oid- 
nance at Vincennes in 18f52 In 1858 he was 
employed by the Egvptian government to super- 
intend a manufactorv of aims and a school of 
gunnery at Cairo He invented the Mime rifle, 
which was brought out in 1849 and adopted by 
the Flench government, and is especially note- 
worthy in that it was the first practical intro- 
duction of the principle of expansion in the 
manufacture of projectiles and gave a precision 
and range previously unknown The Mini6 
bullet w’as a conical projectile of lead, hollowed 
out at the base When fired the base of the ball 
expanded, to take the rifling See Smaix Arms. 

MINGEM, IX Music. See Mensurable Music. 

MINIMA. See ^Iaxima and Minima 

MIN^IMITES (Lat. fratres minimi, least 


brethren, so called, in token of still greater hu- 
mility, by contrast with the fratres minor es, 
lesser brethren, the original name of the Fran- 
ciscans). A Roman Catholic religious order, 
founded by St. Francis of Paola ( q v ) De- 
vout hermits began to gather round him as early 
as 1435, and in 1444 a convent was founded 
at Paterno. The order received papal con- 
firmation in 1474 It spread first into Fiance, 
when the founder was summoned thither by 
Louis XI In Pans they were commonly known 
as Boris Hommes, from the popular name of 
an older community to whose house at Vin- 
cennes they succeeded, and in Spam, to which 
they next spread, thej got the name of Fathers 
of Victory, from tlie fact that the recoverv of 
Malaga from the Moors W’as asciibed to their 
prayers. The Emperor Maximilian invited 
them to Geimany in 1497 Iheir fii.-.t dehnite 
lule was not diawii up by the fou uler until 
1493; it was exceedingly austeie, foil>idding the 
use not only of meat, but of all animal pio- 
ducts, such as butter, eggs, cheese, and milk 
Tlie order at one time numhei ed 450 houses, 
but later fill into decay and i- now lepiesented 
by 17 convents m Italy, Sicilv% and Saidinia, 
and one in Sjiain The supeiior of a convent 
has the title of corrector, the head of the whole 
order being the coiii'ctor general Francis also 
founded an order for w’oiiien wdiicli n-wer had 
more than 14 convents and is now almost ex- 
tinct, and a third order (see TERriARY) for 
persons living in the world. Consult D’Atticliy, 
Uistoire genet ale de Vordte sanC dc M mimes 
(2 v^ols. Pans, 1624), and ITeiiibutlier, Die 
Olden und Kongregationen drr latliohsvhen 
Kitehe (Padeiboin, 1907) 

MIN'IMUM DEVIATION, Angle or St'e 
LiGiir. 

MINIMUM WAGE. A term emplov’C'd to 
designate the lowest level of eainingb affording 
for a given class of laborers and tliose iiatuially 
dejiendent upon them means of existeme ade- 
quate to maintenance in full jdiNsical elTiciency 
and social decenew Tins minimum is diniciilt 
to define precisely, and vanes from pla ‘c to 
jdace, accoiding to cost of food, housing, fuel, 
etc In attempting to define the ininimuiii, 
lecourse is usually had to investigations of the 
jilivsiologists as to the quantity and variety of 
food neeessfiiy to maintain a worker or a 
Vvoikingman’s family in normal health The re- 
sults of such investigations, translated into 
money terms bv means of tables of retail prices, 
sup] demented hv local studies of house rents, 
clothing costs, etc , afford tlie basal figures in 
minimum wage compulations Tlie minimum 
thus defined for a noimal v» orking-i lass family 
in American cities veined fiom somewhat under 
JpllOO to O’* a ti ilip more, according to 

juices pievoiiliiig in 1921. 

The minimum wage movement is a concerted 
effort of workers and social refoiniers to force 
wages in the less well-paid trades to a level 
corresponding with the social minimum as above 
described Organized labor in its more success- 
ful forms has established a level of wages well 
above such a minimum Unskilled laborers 
often fall far below* it, and especially is this 
true of immigrant labor and the labor of 
women and children. TTie discrepancy between 
wages and a decent minimum of subsistence is 
most shocking in the case of the sw'eated trades, 
where wliole populations are sometimes kept in 
a condition worse than slavery, slowly succumb- 
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ing to malnutrition and its accompanying 
maladies. 

The first state to undertake seriously to apply 
political means to the eradication of under- 
payment was the Australian colony of Victoria. 
15v a law of 1896 boaids were constituted in six 
tiados with authority to fix minimum wages 
Tlie opeiatioii (/f the law was so satisfactory 
that it was latei extended gradually in scope 
until Hi ion it covered 141 trades, employing 
over 159,000 w’oiknien The success of the Vic- 
toria experiment aioused great interest, after 
1005, in the United St.itcs and Uicat Britain 
Before the close of lOsil twelve American Com- 
mon w^ealths had enacted minininm wage law’s. 
Of these Massachusetts and NehrasLa piovido 
foi coinniissions with power to investigate and 
leport on w^hat would be an a])propriate mini- 
mum w’iige in a})ec]fied industiies, but have 
made no piovision for foicing employers to pay 
such wages California, C^ilorado, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin provide for 
commissions with jiow’cr, after investigation, to 
fix latcs legally binding upon employers The 
State of Utah fixes a legal minimum by statute 
and makes it a ])(mal offense for employers to 
]){iy less than the minimum All American 
minimum wage laws, for constitutional leasons, 
aie limited in their application to women and 
Illinois (31 eat Biitain, by Act of 1909, estab- 
lislied trade boaids with pow’er to fix minimum 
w’ages in the tiades of chain making, machine- 
made lace finishing, box making and tailoring — 
notoriously sweated trades After tlie great 
coal strike of 1911 an Act was passed setting 
up district w’age boards in the coal-minmg 
industiy 

^^hlle the ideal of the minimum wage move- 
ment IS the ostaidishinent of a living minimum 
in every tiade, the practice of trade hoards and 
coniiniasions is much more conservative Such 
boanls and commissions content themselv^es w’lth 
fi\ing such wages as are piacticable, le, w’ages 
that can he paid w’lthout destroying an industry 
or diiving it to another ]urisdietion Thus 
the inininium is rarelv above the lov’ol alieady 
established by the better-paying establishments 
In unorganized trades wages for similar labor 
V’ary widely, the estaldishments ill ecjuipped wuth 
machinery' oi inefficiently managed making up 
their competitive disadvantage through low 
wages The establishment of a minimum vv’age 
tends to driv’e such concerns out of business and 
thus concentrates pioduetion under the control 
of employers able to pay better wages In thi*? 
respect the operation of the mininiuin w^age is 
similar in its effects to that of the union scale 
of wages Like the latter, the minimum wage 
may become a means of gradually hut progres- 
sively iiiising the general level of wages In 
the United States the employing classes are, as 
a rule, though by no means univ’crsally, opposed 
to the introduction of the minimum wage pnn- 
cijile Organized labor also furnishes opponents 
to tlie principle, animated by the fear that its 
application vmII tend to the disintegration of 
the oiganizations In Victoria, where the plan 
has passed beyond the experimental stage, op- 
position on the part of either labor or capital 
IB practically nonexistent 

MINING. The art of working deposits of 
valuable mineral Tlie recovery and use of cer- 
tain of the native metals was practiced by pre- 
historic peoples. Gold and meteoric iron were 
appreciated and searched for from veiy rgmote 


times. Native copper from Lake Superior was 
extensively mined and used by the aborigines 
of America With the advance of civilization, 
the knowledge of metals increased and ores, or 
metals in combination, were recognized and 
utilized and mining proper began Reference to 
mining is made in the Bible, and other ancient 
lecords prove that the Phoenicians navigated 
the seas as far as Uoinwall, England, in order 
to obtain tin ores for the manufacture of hi on/e 
The Romans had exten&iv’c mines for non ore 
in the island of Elba They also workeni the 
great copper deposits of Rio Tinto, Spain. The 
mines of Laurium, Greece, were famous in 
ancient times for their yield of silver From 
the old mining districts of Cornwall and from 
the Erzgebirge and the Harz mountains in Ger- 
many miners have gone all over the world, and 
their skill and exjierience hav’e done much 
towards developing mining practice as it exists 
to-day. 

Tlie present article wull be confined to a dis- 
cussion of the art of mining as applied to the 
working of underground ore bodies For placer 
mining see the article Gold, for coal mining see 
Coal, see also Quakry; Drill. Well Sinkixg 
The handling of the ores immcdiiitelv jirepara- 
toiy to and during the processes involved in ex- 
tracting the metals is of a natiiie different tioni 
that of mining proper and is frequently done at 
places far fiom the mines Tho>e 0 ])erati(ms aie 
considered in the articles on Ore Dressing, 
Metallurgy, and m the section^ devoted to the 
metallurgy of the various mctaK and in the 
adiiinct ai tides there mentioned 

Prospecting. The search for and location of 
de]) 08 it 8 of mineral is called ProspccUnq, and 
the men perfoiming this vvoik are known as 
Prospectors The procedure in prospc'cting a 
tract of land su8])eeted to contain mineial vvc*alth 
IS thoroughly to trav’eise it, and to note caie- 
fullv the familiar indications of the pie^-ence of 
minerals These indications arc olten nnnuTous 
in kind for each mineral and thev’ also viuv for 
different minerals Generally speakiny. coal, 
gypsum, salt and similar nonmetallie minerals 
occur in unaltered deposits, i e , in roc*ks wlueh 
have not undergone metamoiphism, while the 
metallic minerals are found in rocks that have 
undeigone metamorphism These are among the 
broad indications of tlie presence or absence of 
certain minerals 

The geologic age of the rocks is in respect to 
certain minerals an indication whether these 
minerals are likelv to be found or not For 
example, the major portion of the coal depoaitk 
of the vvoild have been found in rocks of the 
Carbonifeious age. they exist at times in rocks 
of subsequent ages but almost never in rocks of 
preceding ages The presence of iron is indi- 
cated by rustlike staining of earth and lork 
The presence or absence of vegetation may also 
indicate the existence of minerals, e g , a bed of 
phosphate rock is commonly indicated by a line 
of luxuriant vegetation, and the outcrop of a 
metallic mineral deposit by a lack of vegetation 
Beds or deposits of magnetic iron ore and of 
certain of the nickel ores are frequently located 
by their attractive influence on the magnetic 
needle In prospecting for placers, search is 
made for existing or ancient watercourses in 
which deposits of placer material are likely to 
have been formed In prospecting for petroleum, 
natural gas and bitumen, the surface indications 
looked for are springs of petroleum, oiL or 
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naphtha; porous rocks saturated with bitumen; 
springs, pools, or creeks showing bubbles of 
escaping gas or an iridescent coating of oil 
The presence of a mineral deposit of probable 
economic value having been established, it then 
becomes necessary to secure title thereto. 

Legal Considerations. The laws of the vari- 
ous countries governing this point naturally 
differ somewhat, and should be carefully studied 
and complied with. If the deposit is located on 
government land, a “claim” of variable size, 
according to the laws of the country or district, 
IS staked out, and when this is opened up suffi- 
ciently to have necessitated the expenditure of 
a certain specified sum of money, a permanent 
title can lie obtained In the Western States of 
the United States, claims usually extend 1500 
feet along the vein and 300, or less, feet on 
each side of it The owner can then follow the 
vein in depth where it leads him between the 
vertical planes of his end lines, this irrespective 
of the vertical projection of his side lines Be- 
cause of the irregularity of veins, much litiga- 
tion has ensued and the law of the United States 
lb open to much criticism Many authorities 
consider that it ould be better practice to adopt 
square claims, conveying the mining right to all 
ore lying vertically beneath them. This is the 
practice in British Columbia and in Mexico, and 
IS practically so in the eastern United States, 
where title to the land, unless special reserva- 
tions are made, carries title to the mining rights. 
In some States, notably in New York, and in 
many foreign countries, the State claims peculiar 
and special proprietary rights to deposits of 
useful minerals Much variety also prevails in 
America in the size of claims other than for 
deep mines Gold-bearing placers, 1 e , have 
special sizes depending on local regulations 
See Mines and Mining, i> Law. 

Exploration and Development. Having 
found a mineral deposit and having obtained a 
legal hold on its ownership, the next step is its 
exploration and development Exploration im- 
plies the determination of the extent, the iich- 
ness, and the physical conditions obtaining De- 
velopment implies the confirmation of the re- 
sults of exploration, and the preparation for 
subsequent mining operations As work along 
both these lines is ordinarily carried on simul- 
taneously, they will be treated under the one 
heading The methods which may be emjdoyed 
for the exploration and development of a mineral 
deposit are surface excavation , underground 
workings, churn drilling, and core drilling 
Tt IS usually the case that a combination of two 
or more of these methods will be used 

Surface excavation is strictly a preliminary 
form of exploration, its object being to detei- 
mine the surface extent and cliaractcr of the 
deposit in order that other methods of explora- 
tion may be more intelligently directed This 
type of work is extensively used at Cobalt, 
Canada 

Underground woi kings, either as shafts or 
tunnels, may or may not be used as a primary 
means of exploration They are, of course, in- 
variably employed in the development stage 

Chum drillinq, or the projection of vertical 
holes of from 6 inches to 9 inches in diameter 
to considerable depth by means of a special me- 
chanical ariangement (see Well Sinking), is 
extensively used in exploring ore bodies of wide 
area and irregular form. The material re- 
covered from drilling, consisting of mud and 


gravel, indicates in a very satisfactory way 
the character and mineral contents of the rock 
passed through Practically all of the so-called 
“Porphyry” copper properties recently opened 
have been explored in this manner 

Core drilling, or the projection of small holes 
1 inch to 4 inches in diameter at any angle, 
with the recov’^ery of cores of the rock passed 
through, gives excellent exploratory data Un- 
fortunately, however, this method is limited to 
those districts where the lock to be passed 
through is generally homogeneous in texture It 
has been widely used in the Lake Superior cop- 
per, in the Michigan iron, and in the Sudbury 
nickel districts 

Mining. Having determined the extent, value 
and physical conditions obtaining, and granting 
that they indicate the mineral deposit to lie of 
commercial importance, mining proper or the 
woiking of the deposit may be undertaken The 
problems now presented are magnitude of opera- 
tions justified, method of w^orking best suited 
to the conditions, the mechanical i ecjuirmnents 

Magnitude of Operations Justified. The 
question of the tonnage advisable to mine an- 
nually requires a balancing of four conditions, 
the total tonnage actually shown by tlie ex- 
ploration and.development w^ork, the possibilities 
of finding future additional tonnages, tlie 
probable working costs, and the caj)itai invest- 
ment required. The tw^o last mentioned items 
will naturally vary with the magnitude of the 
operations, therefore tw*o or thiee cases witlim 
the legitimate possibilities of the property 
should be worked out The desideratum is, of 
course, that scale of operation which will sliow' 
the greatest ultimate net profit on the w'liole 
investment In some special (Mses market con- 
ditions affecting tlie sale of the mine product 
must also be considered 

Method of Working to be Adopted. The 
successful solution of this problem requires can*- 
ful consideration of the three mam cost-making 
opeiations which eiitci into mining tlu* actual 
breaking down of tlie ore or stoping, the suji- 
port of the excavated volume, and the tiansport 
of the broken ore to the surface The goveiiiing 
factors in this consideration are (a) the shajK* 
of the deposit, (6) its location with resjiect to 
the surface, (c) tlie physical character of the 
ore, id) the physical character of the siir round- 
ing rock, (e) the cost of mine supplies (timber, 
1 ow er, etc ) . 

Stoping Methods — The actual breaking down 
of the ore may be done by overhand stoping, 
underhand stoping, side-cut stopes, 01 caving 
Biiefly desciibed, the first two methods indicate 
the position of the workmen with respect to the 
body of ore to be broken. The third method, 
“side cut,” the breaking of ore over horizontal 
areas, this usually preparatory to the fourth 
method or “caving,” which impln^s the bi caking 
down of the ore by its own weight or by the 
weight of overlying rock The function of the 
WMiikmen mentioned above is to drill holes m the 
rock or ore mass either by hand or by mechanical 
means The holes so drilled aie lat(*r loaded 
with an explosive which when fired shatters and 
breaks down the ore or rock. 

Support of Mine Workings — Becauw^ of the* 
possible value or nonownership of the surface 
overlying an ore body it may become necessary 
to provide for the permanent support of the 
mined-out areas Also in order to insure the 
safetyr of the workingmen underground and to 
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facilitate mining operations it is invariably 
necessary to provide temporary support. The 
methods which may be employed to this end are 
grouped as follows: mineral pillars, stull tim- 
bering; square-set timbering; waste filling; ore 
filling. 

Mineral pillars were probably the oldest form 
of mine support and are still used in many 
mines where the value of the ore left standing 
as pillars is less than the cost of other methods 
of support Working by this method implies 
the removal of the ore from a number of rooms, 
leaving ribs of unbroken ore at intervals The 
proportion of the ore so left to the ore mined 
depends upon the tliickness of the mineral body, 
the physical character of the ore, and the 
strength of the loof-formmg rock 

i^tull timbering is used in connection with 
lelatively narrow and highly inclined deposits 
of high-value ore The proceduie is to mine out 
the entire ore area, placing at intervals timbers 
at right angles to the walls The amount and 
size of timber to lie used depend on the inclina- 
tion of the ore body and the strength of the 
wall rock. This method is universal, and ex- 
amples are afforded in almost any precious-inetal 
mine 

Square-set Timbering — In ore bodies where 
the width mined is greater than can be con- 
\cniently spanned by a single stick of timber 
and where the values contained in the ore are 
high, square-set timbering may be used, the 
supporting timbeis being built up either rough 
or squared and so mortised at tlie ends that 
they fit together like the edjjes of a cube, C feet 
on a side Others fit m uith them, each stick 
entering into four ad)acent cubes, and in the 
end a framework of timber of great strength is 
built up This method of mine support was 
formerly extensively used at Butte, Mont , and 
at Bisbee, Ariz Latterly, because of the ex- 
cessive cost of timber, this method is being 
discarded 

Waste Filling. — ^This method, because of higli 
costs for timber, is now widely used both in nar- 
row and wide veins where the ^alue of the ore 
wax rants its complete removal. The jirocedure 
is to fill the worked-out volume with either waste 
rock or with the crushed rock discarded from 
ore-dressing operations, the only timber used 
being for temporary support at the immediate 
working faces and for the maintenance of 
passageways at intervals through the fill for 
the removal of ore 

Ore filling, or shrinkage sloping, is used when 
it IS desired to afford a temporary method of 
support both in those types of ore bodies de- 
scribed as suitable to stull and square-set tim- 
bering and in those ore bodies of irregular form 
which it IS intended ultimately to work by cav- 
ing methods The system is to break down the 
ore by overhand stoping and to allow the major 
portion of it to remain in the stope until mining 
IS completed, only sufiicient being drawn off to 
leave space at the face for the workingmen 

Caving — ^As the name implies, in this system 
of mining provision is made only for the tem- 
porary support of the overlying rock or ore 
When preliminary mining operations have pro- 
ceeded sufiiciently far the temporary supports 
are withdrawn or broken down, the overlying 
unsupported mass caving by its own weight or 
by the weight of the overlying rock In this 
manner a large proportion of the ore may be 
broken without the use of labor or powder. 


.^so a very material saving is made in not hav- 
ing to support the excavated volume. The con- 
ditions which make a caving system possible 
are an ore body of large area and a surface of 
no value. The mining and support of the first 
portions of an ore body which is to be worked 
by caving will make use of some one method or 
a combination of methods already described 
under the heading of mineral pillars, square-set 
timbering, or slirinkage stoping Caving is 
widely used at present in the mining of the so- 
called “porphyry” copper deposits, in the iron 
mines of Michigan and Minnesota, and in the 
Kimbeiley, South Africa, diamond mines 

Mechanical Bequirements. The application 
and selection of mechanical means to assist in 
mining operations requiie careful consideration 
involving the means which may be employed, 
the capital investment required, the life of the 
mine, and the saving in cost per ton to be 
effected Many a mine has been equipped with 
an expensive mechanical outfit which while 
possibly well thought out from the mechanical 
engineer’s viewpoint has not been justified by 
the life of the mine On the other hand, it is 
frequently the case that a mine may be under- 
equipped, that the investment of capital in 
proper machinery would effect a saving in the 
per -ton cost which would mean the difference 
between a loss and a profit In no industry does 
the saying that “the means must fit the end” 
hold ixioie true tlian in mining 

The economics of the case having indicated 
that the use of maeliinery is justified, the first 
question is the choice of the primary motive 
pow’er This choice lies between the use of 
steam, as generated by the burning of wood, 
coal, or oil; gas, as generated and used direct 
from wood, coal, or crude oil , electricity, as 
purchased from power companies or as generated 
from local hydiauhc power 

Having decided upon the cheapest, all things 
considered, prime mover, the next problem is the 
consideration of the uses to which the machinery 
may be applied These may be divided accord- 
ing to location into (a) underground me- 
chanical equipment and (b) surface mechanical 
equipment 

Underground mechanical equipment may be 
further classified into machines facilitating 
such operations as drilling, transport of broken 
ore or rock, and pumping 

Mechanical Drilling Machines. — ^These ma- 
chines have as their object the drilling of holes 
in the rock or ore in order that the dynamite 
or powder used in blasting may be so placed as 
to obtain the best results They are in direct 
competition with hand drilling and, except in 
prospecting and exploration work, are fast 
superseding the older method. The require- 
ments of such machines are that they should be 
mobile, that they should be able to stand the 
hard usage and unfavorable conditions incidental 
to underground work, and that they should be 
as mechanically efficient as is consistent with 
the previously named conditions Much in- 
genuity has been displayed in their design, but 
the type which has withstood trial and has 
proved worthy of consideration is that actuated 
by compressed air The compressed air, de- 
livered to the machine usually under a pressure 
of from 70 pounds to 100 pounds per square 
inch, is ordinarily generated on the surface and 
conducted underground in pipes, or it may, in 
the case of isolated individual units used in 
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development work, be generated underground at 
a point near the machine, electricity being used 
as the motive power for the compressor. Air 
drills are all reciprocating in their action and 
are of two types — the piston machine, where 
the reciprocating piston and the drill are loined 
together, the dull moving backward and for- 
ward with the piston, and the hammer machines, 
in which the piston is of a slightly different 
design and is not attached to the drill, the 
piston taking the form of an air-actuated ham- 
mer Drilling machines directly operated by 
electricity have not pi oven a success in ore min- 
ing, although in mining coal and in quarry 
work electrically operated “cutters” aie widely 
used The equqiment for generating compressed 
air will be desciilicd hcicaftiT under Air Com- 
pression See Dim o 

Transport of Broken Ore — This problem may 
be twofold — the haulage of the broken ore fiom 
the stopes to the shafts and the hoisting from 
the sliaft station to the suiface The considera- 
tion of tlie haiilaoe facilities to be used is a 
question of the tonnage to be liandled in a given 
period of time and the length of the haul 
Originall}" tlie transport of ore undei ground was 
done on men's backs, and this method is still in 
use in Mexico, Soutli America, and C'hina The 
next development was the use of lied harrows, 
a method still em]doy(‘d by prospectors The 
wheelbariow in turn ^^as followed by the four- 
wheeled car running on tiacks, actuated b,\ man 
power, animals, or mechanical means Tlie use 
of the mine car operated bv man power is prac- 
tically universal in small-tonnage mines of to- 
day In the larger min(‘s v^here considerable 
tonnages must be handled and where the dis- 
tances to be hauled are great it becomes neces- 
sary to use a more economical motive power. To 
that end rope haulage, compiessed-air locomo- 
tives, stoi age-battery locomotives, electric tiol- 
ley motois, and gasoline motors liave been 
developed The (piestion of a choice between 
these various types of machines is purely a 
question of economics and flexibility of service 
desired 

Pumpmq Equipment — ^In practically all mines 
some raecliaincal provision must be made foi 
removing accumulating water, and in many 
mines the question of handling the water is all- 
important Ihe problem of water removal is 
met in two ways if the flow is light or if the 
operations aie of a veiy temporal y nature, the 
water may be removed by liailing or the use of 
the hoist with a special bucket, if the flow is 
large or if the work is of a permanent nature, 
pumps will be installed at suitable locations 
underground 

Pumps may be classed according to the char- 
acter of motiv^e power into steam driven, com- 
pressed-air driven, and electrically driven The 
first two types are practically identical in de- 
sign for the smaller units , those of larger 
capacity may be so modified as to give greater 
mechanical efficiency. As used underground 
practice indicates that steam and air driven 
pumps be reciprocating in action and direct 
connected. Electiically driven pumps, now com- 
ing into wide use, are rotary in action and con- 
nected either directly or by gears to the motor. 
The prime requisite of mine-pumping machinery 
is reliability of action, mechanical eflSciency be- 
ing of secondary importance 

In this connection it may be well to make 
mention of the Cornish pump, the first pumping 


engine to handle large quantities of water 
successfully. Pumps of this type have been 
largely superseded by the types described above. 
There are still, however, places where it is in 
use and even where it is being installed The 
Cornish pump consisted of a steam cylinder 
located near the shaft mouth, the piston being 
connected to and actuating a walking beam, the 
outboard bearing of which was diiectly above 
the pumping compartment of the shaft Through 
this outboard bearing a line of timber rods pass- 
ing dovvm the shaft operated an encased plunger 
at the bottom The operation of the plunger 
was similar to that of our deep-well pumps of 
to-day On its down stroke the water barrel 
was filled, on its up stroke the water was lifted 
and forced into the water line leading to the 
surface, a corresponding quantity being displaced 
and discharged See Pumping’ Machinery 

Surface mechanical equipment must provide 
for some or all of the following operations 
compression of air, hoisting, ventilation; gen- 
eration of electric power 

Air eomprcssion is performed in eithei one or 
two stages in units of any size, in speciallv' 
constructed machines which may be driven bv 
any of the prime mov’crs given In tins opera- 
tion air at atmospheiic pressure is taken into 
the compressor and couqiressed to ])ressures of 
from 70 pounds to 120 ])ounds per squaie inch 
with a proportional decrease in volume The 
air so compressed is piped to the ])oint of use — 
either the hoist, the pump, or the drilling ma- 
chines While it mav be successfullv' argued 
that the use of a piime mover to geneidte com- 
piessed air which in turn is used lo actuate 
other machineiv is accompanied with a loss in 
efficiency, V(»t the conditions under which mine 
machinery must work more than off^i't this ap- 
jiarent lack in economv The transmission of 
comprt»ased air over long distances does not 
result in transmission losses as liigh as would 
be the case were steam ])ipi*d under similai ci'ii- 
ditions Furthermore, in underground vvoi kings 
it would be impossible to allow' stc'ani to exliaust 
into the air, while on the contrary an air ex- 
haust IS a benefit. Sen* Air Compressor 

Uoistinq — In those mines worked througli 
shafts provision must be made for ehwating the* 
ore and men to the surface and for lowering 
men and supplies This function is pcufoinud 
bv machines variously knowm as hoisting en- 
gines, hoists, or winding i*ngini*h These cniginc's, 
usually located near tlie shaft collar, consist of 
a drum or leel which may be rotateci by means 
of a steam engine, a compressed-air engine, an 
electiic motor, or a gasoline engine, the engine 
and drum arc erected on the same bedplate, the 
diiving power of the engine or motor being ap- 
plied either bv direct connection, geais, or fric- 
tion drives The rotation of the drum or reed 
wunds or unwinds a wure cable which, passing 
over a sheave w'heel supported on a suitable 
framevv'ork, variously known as a head gear, 
head frame, or gallows frame, directly abov'e the 
shaft collar, is connected to the carrying re- 
ceptacle (skip, cage, or bucket) and raises or 
lowers it at will The whole operation is 
analogous to the use of elevators in our present 
high buildings. 

Ventilation — ^The problem of providing quan- 
tities of fresh air to underground workings has 
been a very essential part of the development of 
the coal-mining business In the smaller metal 
mines, however, dependence is had on natural 
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ventilation, except possibly in isolated workings, 
and upon the exhaust from air drills and pumps. 
In the larger ore mines, and especially in those 
in which sulphide ores are found, the present 
practice is to follow the lead of the coal miner 
and mechanically to force ventilation, it having 
been demonstrated that the efficiency of the 
workman is increased if he has an adequate 
supply of good .air The blowers used are 
usually located close to the shaft collar or mine 
entrance, and are operated, either by direct con- 
nection or through gears or belts, by any con- 
venient form of motor These blowers are 
enij>lo\(‘d either to blow air into the workings 
or to exhaust air from them They consist of a 
rotary fan incased in sheet metal and connected 
with the mine workings by large-diameter sheet- 
metal pipes. In the case of positive blowers the 
air taken in by suction at the centre of the fan is 
discharged at the periphery at a slight pressure 
into the pipe, which conducts it underground, 
usually to the lower workings, where it is dis- 
chaigc^, the vitiated air being forced upward and 
out through the shafts or raises. Suction fans 
c»})eiate in the reveise manner, the vitiated air 
being taken into and carried to the surface 
through the pipes, while its place is taken by 
flesh air entering at the shaft collar 

IJUcttic Poucr — As has been indicated, elec- 
tricity as a motive power for mining machinery 
has cl Mido laiige of usefulness Perhaps the 
one faetoi Mhicli more than any other has caused 
its Mide use is the ease, efficiency, and cheap- 
ness iMth v^hich it may be conveyed from the 
])oiTit of generation to the place of use The 
pioductioii of the electric power in the first 
place IS a function of the surface mechanical 
ciiuipmcnt ITie type of generating machine or 
dynamo ^Mll depend on the character of the cur- 
lent desired, ^^lllch in turn is determined by the 
use to whuh it is to be put 

C'l()s(‘ly associated with the surface mechanical 
equipment aliove deserihed arc the shops which 
must lie provided for the repair and maintenance 
of tlie mechanical plant The magnitude and 
equipment of these shops will depend upon the 
si/e of the mine and upon its distance from sup- 
ply ceiitn*s In any event there must be pro- 
vided a blacksmith shop, ^^hose function it is 
to sharpen and maintain drills used under - 
ground, be they hand or machine The normal 
small mine ordinarily has a combination black- 
smith and machine shop, whose equipment will 
include a drill press and small lathe, in addition 
to a di ill-sharpening and blacksmithing outfit 
Organization. The active life history of any 
mineral deposit can be divided into two periods 
— ^that of exploration and development and that 
of M 01 king oi operating During the first 
period there should be employed a consulting 
engineer to advise regarding the potential re- 
sources of the deposit and to outline the scheme 
of exploration and development to be followed 
The man chosen for this work should liave a 
thorough knowledge of mining geology, of prac- 
tical mine management, and should have com- 
mon sense Needless to say he must be honest 
The requirements are such that it is safe to say 
that no man with less than 10 years* active 
mining experience is likelv to qualify Under 
the direction of the consulting engineer will be 
the field manager or superintendent, whose chief 
qualifications rfiould be getting work done under 
any and all conditions cheaply and quickly On 
small operations he will probably act as his own 


bookkeeper, chemist, and surveyor. Under the 
superintendent will be foremen and shift bosses, 
who are directly in charge of the various squads 
of workmen. 

Duiing the operating or working period the 
organization will be divided into departments as 
follows* mining, mechanical, chemical, engineer- 
ing, clerical, and metallurgical. The heads of 
each department report to the superintendent 
It may be that on small properties the chemical 
and engineering dcpaitmcnts will be merged and 
will be represented on the pay loll by one man 
OI two men only. On such a propeity it is 
probable that the mechanical department would 
consist of not more than three or four men On 
the other hand, large properties naturally mean 
enlarged departments with supenntendents and 
foremen in each Whether the woik be large or 
small, it IS imperative that there shall be an 
absolute placing of authority and lesponsibihty. 

Economics. Good business pi me i pies should 
apply to mining, although tins does not seem to 
be realized by most business men investing m 
and operating mines To use an analogy, a 
mineral deposit should be likened to a manufac- 
turing enterprise m winch the quantity of raw 
material is limited If looked upon in this light 
there immediately present them selves thicemain 
items for consideration ( 1 ) the sale value of 
the possible product; (2) the cost of produc- 
tion, and (3) the capital investment needed 
The first item, tlie sale value of the product, re- 
quires an inquiry into what is a fair average 
selling pi lee and what is the breadth of the 
market The second, the cost of production, 
requires a special kno\i ledge of mine and metal- 
lurgical operations and is best answered by 
specialists in the business and by inquiry as to 
what other people have done under like condi 
tions Uhe third, or capital iniestment required, 
should likewise be answered bv a specialist. 
With these thiec consideiations investigated and 
answered it is a simple piobhmi to figure the 
net returns to be expected, both annually and 
in total, and, apidying tins to the capital in- 
vestment called for, to figure a percentage re- 
turn on money invested It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the profits resultant from 
mining investments must provide not only for 
interest on money expended but also for amor- 
tization of the investment itself within the life 
of the mine Unfortunately the average mining 
investor misses this last point and forgets 
entirely that his dividend has such a twofold 
nature It is because of this fact that the 
dividends paid or anticipated from an invest- 
ment in a mining eiitcrpiibe, in order to be at 
all atti active, must he greater than those paid 
by other industiials 

The question of what constitutes a proper 
and attractive return on such investments 
necessitates a consideration of the chances to be 
taken, which chances are dependent upon the 
degree of development and upon the geological 
and mineralogical character of the mineral de- 
posit Based on their degree development, min- 
ing properties may be broadly classed under two 
headings — prospects, or properties showing little 
oi no ore developed, and mines, or properties 
having developed ore In the first class, or 
prospects, it will be seen that any investment 
therein must be considered as purely speculative, 
for not only are the possible profits from the 
ivorking of the ore, should it be found, a matter 
of estimate, but also the finding of ore in com- 
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mercial quantities is problematical. The only 
safeguards for such a speculative investment 
are the recommendation of an honest and able 
mining engineer, the assurance that sufficient 
cash has been raised to carry out development 
work as outlined, and that the management be 
honest and efficient. To assume such chances 
the investor is warranted in insisting that 
possible profits should be several times his 
investment 

In the second class, or mines, the question of 
a proper return on money invested is dependent 
on the size of the deposit and the character of 
the ore. In the case of some of the larger min< 
ing companies operating extensive deposits of 
iron, copper, lead, or gold ores where the life of 
the deposits can be safely calculated to run for 
many years, the elements of chance incidental 
to mining are so far eliminated that the investor 
would be justified in investing on the basis of 
10 per cent annual profit in addition to the re- 
turn of his capital within the life of the mine. 
In those companies operating mines where the 
ore bodies aic small, as is the case m most of 
the precious-metal mines, and “where the profit 
in sight (the only guarantee in mine invest- 
ment) IS below the price of investment, the 
percentage of annual return should increase in 
proportion ” 

In any event the prospective investor should 
have submitted to him a written or printed 
statement covering the following points name 
of company or propeity, location of holdings; 
area and character of holdings status of owner- 
ship; classification of property, whether a pros- 
pect or a mine, character of product In addi- 
tion to the above general data there should be 
submitted, if the property is a prospe(4, the 
recommendations of a leliable engineer both as 
to the possible future of the property and the 
probable expenditures necessary for exploration 
and dcA'elopment work If the property is a 
mine the statement of the engineer should in- 
dicate the amount and character of development 
work done, the amount and value of the ore 
developed; the operating costs, either as at 
present oi as estimated, the lustificd working 
scale , the life of the developed ore , the probable 
total and annual profits, and the possibility of 
finding additional ore In the case of the owner 
being a corporation a formal financial statement 
should be made 

With this information in hand the ])ossible 
investor is in a position to form some opinion 
himself regarding the merits of the proposition 
and intelligently to seek adiice of his own en- 
gineer, wlio will advise as to whether or not the 
purchase should be made, an option taken, or 
the proposition turned down, as the case may 
require 

Bibliogn^aphy. J F. Kemp. The Ore Deposits 
of the United States and Canada (3d ed , New 
York, 1900) , R. A. S. Redmaync, Modem Prac- 
tice in Mvmng (4 vols , London, 1908-11) , W 
H. Storm, Timbering in Mining (New York, 
1909) , H. C. Hoover, Principles of Mining (ib., 
1909), J R. Finlay, The Cost of Mining (ib., 
1909) ; M. S. Ketchum, The Design of Mine 
Structuies (ib, 1912); W H Charlton, Ameri- 
can Mming Accounting (ib, 1913), Waldemar 
Lindgren, Mineral Deposits (ib, 1913), D. R. 
Shearer, Electricity in Coal Mvnvng (ib., 1914). 

For current information reference should 
made to* The Mineral Industry (New York, an- 
nually) ; The Mineral Resources of the United 


States (Washington, annually) ; the Trans- 
actions of the American Institute of Mimng 
Engineers (New York, bimonthly) ; the Trans- 
actions of the Mvmng and Metallurgical Society 
of America (New York) , the Transactions of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy (Lon- 
don) ; and to special reports issued by the 
United States Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines and tlie Geological Survey and Mines 
Departments of other governments Also much 
valuable information may be obtained from ; 
the Engineering and Mimng Journal (New Yoik, 
weekly); the Mining and Scientific Press (San 
Francisco, weekly) , the Mining Journal (Lon- 
don, weeklv) , the Mining Magazine (ih, 
monthly) ; the Mining World (Chicago, weekly) ; 
the Canadian Mining Journal (Toronto, 
ureekly) ; the Australian Mining Standard (Mel- 
bourne, weekly) For special methods of min- 
ing, see the articles Copper, Gold, Silver 

MINING, Pla('er See Gold 

MINING CLAIM. See Mixes and Mining, 
IN Law 

MINING ENGINEERS, American Insti- 
lUTE OF. A society founded in 1871 for the 
promotion of the arts and sciences connected 
with the economical production of minernls and 
metals, the discussion of professional papers, and 
the circulation of information conn(‘ct(*d A\ith 
mining interests It had a membership at the 
beginning of 191.5 of over oOOO, made up of hon- 
orary, elected, and associate membeis The an- 
nual meeting of the institute is held in Fcbriuiry, 
uith otlH»r niec*tings dining the year as author- 
ized by the council The institute publishes 
three \olunies of Transactions annually and a 
monthlv Bulletin winch ajipears on the fust of 
each month The headquarters of the institute 
are in the Engineering Building in New York 
Citv 

MINING LOCOMOTIVES. See Electric 
Railways, I^comotive, Compressed-Air Lo- 
comotive, Steam Engine 

MIN^ISTER (1.a,t., servant) A public func- 
tionary who has the chief direction of any de- 
paitment in a state government (See Min- 
istry ) Also the delegate or representative of 
a sovereign at a foreign court to treat of affairs 
of state Every independent state has a right 
to send public ministers to any other sovereign 
state with winch it desires to preserve relations 
of amity Semisovereign states have generally 
been considered not to possess the jus legatwnis 
unless when delegated to them by the state on 
which they are dependent The right of con- 
federated states to send public ministers to each 
other, or to foreign states, depends on the na- 
ture and constitution of the union by which 
they are bound together. The constitution of 
the United Provinces of the Low Countries and 
of the old German Empire preserved this right 
to the individual states or princes, as do the 
present constitutions of the German Empire 
and Swiss Confederation The Constitution of 
the United States either greatly modifies or 
entirely takes away the jus legationis of the 
individual States. Every sovereign state has a 
right to receive public ministers from other 
powers, unless where obligations to the contrary 
liave been entered into by treaty Diplomatic 
usage recognizes four orders of public ministers. 
These, as defined by the Congress of Vienna 
(1815), supplemented by that of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818), are the following: (1) ambassadors 
and papal legates or nuncios; (2) envoys and 
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ministers acci edited to sovereigns; (3) minis- 
ters resident; (4) charges d’affaires. Ministers 
of the first order possess the representative char- 
acter in the highest degree, representing the 
state or sovereign sending them not only in the 
particular affairs with which they are cliarged, 
hut in all other matters of state, they may 
claim the same honors as would he accorded 
their so^erclgns if present in person A prin- 
ciple of reciprocity is recognized in tlie class of 
diplomatic agents sent States enjoying the 
honors of royalty send to each other ministers 
of the first class, so also in some eases do 
those states which do not enjoy them, but it is 
said that no state not possessed of such honors 
IS entitled as matter of right to the acceptance 
by a royal or Imperial state of a minister of the 
fiist class 

Besides these orders of ministers there are 
other diplomatic agents occasionally recognized 
— as deputies sent to a congress or confederacy 
of states and commissioners sent to settle ter- 
ritoiial limits or disputes concerning jurisdic- 
tion Tliese are generally considered to enjoy 
tlie privileges of ministers of the second and 
thud orders Ministers mediators aie ministers 
sent by two powers betw^een which a dispute has 
ail sen to a foreign court or congress where a 
third pow'cr, or several powers, have, with the 
consent of the tw’o powers at variance, offered 
to mediate between them 

Ministeis sent to a congress or diet have 
usually no credentials, but merely a full powder, 
of wdiich an authenticated copy is delivered into 
the hands of a directing minister, or minister 
mediator 

The title “excellency” has since the peace of 
Westphalia been accorded to all diplomatic 
agents of the fiist class, and in some courts it 
IS extended to ministers of the second class, or 
at least to those sent by the Great Powders 

By the Ameiican system ministers to exercise 
dij)lomatic functions at foreign courts are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate See Ambassadob, Envoy, Gonsi’L, 
Mercantile, Diplomacy, Diplomatic Agents, 
Inmot ABILITY See also Cabinet Consult the 
authorities referred to under the last three of 
these titles 

MINISTERIAL OFFIGEB. An officer 
whose functions consist in executing the com- 
mand of a superior, or in performing a duty 
definitely prescribed by law Its propriety is 
not left to his judgment or discretion He is 
legally bound to peifonn it, and for a failure to 
do his duty he is liable in damages to the person 
in whose favor the duty was to be discharged. 
A policeman, sheriff, or marshal having a WTit 
for the arrest of a designated person is liable 
for false imprisonment if he arrests any other 
person than the one named Or, he may have 
arrested the wrong person because of mistaken 
information, yet having acted with due caution 
in making his inquiries In both cases he is 
liable As a rule the ministerial officer acts at 
his peiil Perhaps the harshest application of 
this rule is seen when he enforces legal process 
under an unconstitutional, statute If, on ap- 
peal, the statute is declared unconstitutional by 
the highest court of the state, the judges of the 
lower court are not civilly responsible for their 
blunder, but the sheriff who seized and sold 
property under the execution must respond to 
the owner for its value 

Oftentimes a judicial officer or a legislative 


body is required to act in a ministerial or execu- 
tive capacity. Generally speaking, a judge acts 
ministerially when an application for a wTit of 
habeas corpus is made to him The law does 
not leave the granting or Avithholding of this 
writ to his discretion A justice of the peace 
who has rendered judgment in a case before 
him is under a peremptory duty to issue an 
execution thereon at the request of the judg- 
ment creditor. In issuing or refusing it he acts 
ministerially, not judicially. If a statute 
charges a county judge with the duty of select- 
ing jurors for the various courts sitting 111 the 
county, his acts under the statute are minis- 
terial Whether an act required by law of an 
officer is judicial or ministerial depends upon its 
character, and not on the rank of the actor 
See Officer, and the articles there referred to. 

MINISTEB’S WOOING, The A story by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, published as a serial in 
the Atlantic Monthly (1859). 

MINISTRY. A body consisting usually of 
the heads of the chief executive or administra- 
tive departments of a government, and consti- 
tuting an advisory council of the sovereign In 
several European countries there is a chief 
minister wdio has a certain precedence in lank 
and authority over his colleagues and who is 
known as the premier or prime minister In 
several others the chief minister bears the title 
of minister president and enjoys a certain pre- 
cedence in dignity over his colleagues, but ex- 
ercises no authority over them. Everywhere the 
right of selecting the members of the ministry 
belongs to the chief executive In those coun- 
tries, like England, wffiere the crown is only the 
nominal executive, the head of the state selects 
only the prime minister and intrusts the selec- 
tion of the others to him. In the German Em- 
pire, the Kingdom of Prussia, the Empire of 
Japan, and the American republics, where the 
ministers are not responsible to the legislature 
for their political policy, they are all appointed 
directly by the chief executive without being 
restricted to acknowledged party leaders It is 
a general rule in European countries that mem- 
bers of Parliament may, with the approval of 
their constituents, serve as ministers But, 
■whether members of Parliament or not, minis- 
ters are entitled to sit in either House and to 
participate freely in the discussion of measures 
in which they are interested 

In general, the term "ministry” is synony- 
mous wuth the term “cabinet” (q.v ), but there 
are exceptions. Thus, in Great Britain, the 
ministry includes, in addition to members of the 
cabinet, all those political undersecretaries who 
liave seats in Parliament (at present about 40 
in number) and who are expected to resign when 
their policy is defeated in the House of Com- 
mons; while the cabinet consists of a certain 
number of ministers (22 in 1915) who control 
the policy of the government and preside over 
the chief administrative departments. Thus it 
will be seen that not all the ministers are mem- 
liers of the cabinet. On the other hand, it may 
happen that some members of the cabinet will 
have no administrative duties Such members 
are known as ministers without portfolios. De- 
partments of administration over which minis- 
ters are generally placed are. foreign affairs, 
w^ar, finance, justice, public education, public 
worship, navy, commerce, post and telegraphs, 
and colonies. In those countries where minis- 
ters are responsible to the chief executive they 
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act independently of one another in the conduct 
of their administrative departments, and their 
responsibility is individual rather than collective. 

MINITAKI, me'n§-ta'r6, or Hidatsa, h?- 
d«it'sci A tribe of Siouan stock (q.v.), closely 
1 elated to tlie Crow (qv ). Since known to the 
whites they have resided nearly in their present 
position on the Missouri River in North Dakota 
in close alliance with the Mandan and Ankara 
( q V. ) They call themselves Hidatsa, their pop- 
ulai name beiri" of Sioux or Mandan origin and 
said to signify ‘‘people who have crossed over the 
water. ' Both tiiev and a detached band of Arap- 
aho were known to the French as Gros Ventres 
(qv ) The> occupied permanent stockaded 
villages of circular earth-coveied log houses 
along the bluffs of the Missouri, where they had 
fields of corn, pumpkins, and sunflowers and 
made periodic excui-sions into the open plains to 
hunt the buffalo, at which times they lived in 
tepees Like tlieir allied tribes, they had elabo- 
rate cei enioiiials and social organization They 
have been uniformly friendly to the whites. In 
1804 they ^\c^e estimated .it 2500, imt have de- 
creased lajiidly, first from the smallpox of 1837 
and later from the dimiiushed food supply con- 
sequent upon the destruction of the buffalo. 
Thev number now about 547 and live with the 
Mandan and Arikaia upon the reser\ation at 
Fort Bertliold Consult Washington Matthews, 
Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians 
(W'ashington, 1877) , and R IT Lowie, “Societies 
of the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan Indians,’’ in 
American Mustum of Natural History, Anthro- 
pological Papeis, vol. xi (New York, 1013) 

MIN^IUM, or Red Lead A beautifully scai- 
let ciystalline substance consisting chiefly of lead 
orthoplumhate, 2PbO PbO., It is made by cau- 
tiously heating massicot or '\^hlte lead in a re- 
verberatory fuinace oi iii special bai rel-shaped 
ovens open at both ends If heated, minium 
gradually changes its color, becoming violet and 
ultimately black, but it regains its original 
color on cooling. If ignited in the air, minium 
is con\erted into the monoxide of lead Minium 
is used as a mineial color, yielding a fine paint. 
It IS also employed in the manufacture of flint 
glass See Le.\d 

MIN^ITJS. The Roman name for the river 
Mino 

MIN'IVET. One of a group of about 
20 species of small shrikelike birds of the 
Oriental legion The males are, in general, 
black and rose, while the females are grav and 
saffron Consult Blythe, Mammals and Birds of 
Burma (London, 1875), and other authorities 
on Oiiontal ornithology cited under Bird. 

MINK (piobably from Swed. mank, mink). 
Any of sevtTal species of wcasel-like animals of 
the genus Putorius, family Mustelidae, distin- 
guished fiom the martens, stoats, etc, by their 
seniiaquatic haints and certain peculiarities of 
dentition Very recently Putomus has been con- 
sidered as a subgenus of Mnstela. The American 
mink {Putonus vison) is found throughout 
North America, but especially in the northern 
and mountainous parts. The European mink 
{Putonus lutreola) , usually called norz or 
mank, occurs in Finland, Poland, Scandinavia, 
and Russia and formerly extended as far west 
as central Germany. The mink of Siberia {Pu- 
tonus sihirica) is a quite distinct but little- 
known species. The American mink is somewhat 
larger than the European species (15 to 18 
inches long, besides the tail, 9 inches) and is 


further distinguished by the black upper lip; 
in the European mink the uppet lip is white. 

Minks are inhabitants of well-watered areas, 
haunting the banks of sti earns and holders of 
ponds in search of their food and making their 
homes in burrows winch open near the water 
They are excellent swimmers, having the feet 
partially webbed, and spend much time 111 the 
water Although, like other Mustelidie, they 
eat birds, small mammals, and eggs, the piin- 
cipal food of minks comes from the yater. thus, 
fish, frogs, salamanders, crayfish, and even mol- 
lusks fonn their chief diet, and muskiats and 
other water-loving mammals also fall piev to 
their voracity 'J he fur of the mink is of gieat 
value eommercially, though the piiee vanes much 
wuth color and quality. (See Fur axd the Fctr 
Trade ) Minks are iisn.illv blown, sometimes 
ratliei light, but more often very dark, especially 
along the middorsal line The darker the animal 
the moie valuable it is The fur is made up 
of a dense undeicoat and an outer coat of long, 
shining hairs, and the skins fiom the coldest 
legions aie usually the most valuable Like 
all its ne.ir lelatives, the mink is bloodthiisty 
and cruel It is veiy courageoii-^, and when 
cornered is savage The voung aie born 111 the 
eaily spring, usuilW in a hole in the bank of 
some body of w’ater, where plentv of food is 
easily obtained The numbei of young is about 
six 111 a litti ‘1 The* mink is second only to the 
skunk in the strength, p(‘netrating jiower, and 
nauseousness ot the odor of the secietioii in the 
anal glands, hut foitunatel.v it is onlv wdH*n 
the animal is gieatly cm aged that the odor bi*- 
comes very disagieeahle Slink*- aie said to be 
easily tamed if taken young, and to enjov b(‘ing 
pelted, but their temper is c.ipricious, and as 
they grow^ old they become dangeioiis (’niliza- 
tion seems to liave little effect uixm them, theie 
being few^ districts so complet(‘ly cleared or 
deiisidy settled as not to afford them some sort 
of lefuge. 

Consult Audubon and Bachman, Quadrupeds 
of North \meriea (New York, 1851) Elliott 
Coues, Fur-Bearing Animals ( W'ashington, 
1870); Stone and Cram, Ameriean [uimals 
(New York, 1002) , K T. Seton, Life-llistoi les 
of Noithern Animals (ih, 1000) , Ned Hollister, 
“A Synopsis of the Amerie.in Minks,” in Fnited 
States 'Sational Museum, Pioeerdings vol \liv 
( W^ashington, 1 0 1 3 ) Sw* Fitr-Bearixg Animals, 

MINK EKOG, H(X)sier Frog, 01 Northern 
Frog A small frog {Rana septentrionalis) of 
the northwestern United States It is 2 1/1 inches 
long from nose to vent, dark oliv'^e green above, 
with sooty-brown bars and blotches, and jnire 
W'hite un(lern(*ath. Its ha/el ms, minkv color, 
and quiet solitary habits distinguish it fiom 
others. A detailed account of its features and 
ecology was given by .1 II Gamier in the \mer- 
%can Naturalist, voi xvii (T^hiladelphia, 1883) 

MIN^OPIS. The inhabitants of the An- 
daman Islands. See Mtxcodies 

MINKOWSKI, min-kof'ski, Hermann (1864- 
1909). A matliematician, born at Alexoten, Rus- 
sia, but a resident of Germany He w^as edu- 
cated at the universities of Berlin and Konigs- 
berg (PhD., 1885) and served as a lecturer 
(1887-93) and assistant professor of mathemat- 
ics (1893-94) at Bonn and as professor of math- 
ematics at Kbnigsberg (1894-96), at the Zurich 
Polytechnic (1896-1902), and at Gottingen 
(1902-09) His publications include* Geometrve 
der Zahlen (1896), Diophamtische App*'oanma- 
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tionen, eine Einfuhrung %n die Zahlentheorie 
( 1907 ) ; Gesammelte Ahhandlungen (1911). 

MINNA VON BABNHELM, min^na fdn 
bdrn'heim A comedy by Lessing, produced 
at Hamburg in 1767 

MIN'NEAP'OLIS. A city and the county 
seat of Ottawa Co , Kans , 128 miles by rail 
w(*3t of Topeka, on the Solomon River and on the 
Union Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe railroads (Map: Kansas. E 4) It 
derives consideiable tiade fiom the adjacent 
fainiing and stock-raising country and has gram 
elevators, flour mills, carriage sliops, a foundry, 
etc*. Building stone is quarried in the vicinitv. 
Iliere aie a public-school libiary and municipally 
cn\ncd water woiks Pop, 1900, 1727, 1910, 
189r>. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The largest city of the 
State of IVlinnesota and tlie county seat of Henne- 
pin Count\, situated at the Falla of St Anthony, 
on the Mississippi Ri\er, above St. Paul, the 
sulniibs of winch ]om those of Minneapolis, the 
tw’o niunicijmlities being teinied Iwnn Cities 
(Map Mninc'sota, D G) The river, w^hieh di- 
Mdt*s tlie city into uiuvjual jiortiona, the mam 
poition lieing on the light bank, is crossed by 
<: number of mas&i\c highway’ and railroad 
iMiilges The Falls of St Anthony are m the 
lieait of the manufacturing district 

Minnea]K)lis stands on a gcmtly undulating 
pLitean, 800 feit abo\e sea level, m a pictur- 
esque lake legion much frequented as a jilace of 
resort Tliere arc several lakes within the city 
limits, and of otheis in the imnuHliate vicinity. 
Lake Minnetonka is the laigc^st and most jk - pil- 
lar 'Jlie cit\ IS aliout 10 miles long bj 6 m 
width and has an aiea of 53 squaie miles Its 
stiec‘ts aie Inoad and regulai An extensive 
paik sistem (.3783 acres) lias been developed, 
embracing be\eral lakes, 50 paiks, and 50 miles 
of J•alk\^a^, almost all of wdiich aie skiited h} 
a wide bcmleiaid known as the (iiand Rounds. 
Of paiticiilai note aie Keinvood Boulevaid (150 
fc*(^t wide), Loiing and Gatcwvay jiaiks, in the 
cintie of the city, and JMinnehaha Paik, contain- 
ing the Falls of Minnehaha, 50 feet in height 
Acl)oiiiiug tlie park are the beautiful grounds of 
the State Soldieis Home ^Imneapolis has many 
liandsomc public and business edifices, besides 
a nunibei of atti active cliuiches Among these 
aie the cathedials of the Immaculate Conception 
and St Maik, Ceiitial High School, Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, the county courthouse and 
cit\ hall building, cuected m 1900 at a cost of 
$3,500,000 and offering from its mam tow’er, 345 
feet high, a superb mow of the city, the public 
library and post olhee, both fine Romanesque 
structuies, Raddison, Dyckman, and Aiidiewrs 
hotels, and the Plymouth, Andrus, Palace, Mc- 
Knight, Secunty Bank, and Soo First National 
Bank buildings. 

Commerce and Industry. The conditions 
wdiich ha\e contributed most to the mdustiial 
developnic*nt of Minneapolis are the advantage.'^ 
ailoided by the Falls of St Anthony and their 
convenient location m relation to the abundant 
gram and timber of the Northw^est Excellent 
transpoitation facilities give the city command 
over these supplies and ovei the markets of the 
country, its jobbing trade in 1914 having 
amounted to about $300,000,000 Twenty-tw^o 
lines of railw’ay, operated under 10 systems, 
enter the city, and a complete system of inter- 
urban electric lines has been eflected. With 
tiiesc advantages Minneapolis has developed 


into the foremost city of the Northwest, being 
noted particularly for its manufacturing and 
wholesale interests. The first manufactory in 
the State was established at the Falls of St. An- 
thony. It wras used first as a saw mill and then 
as a fiour mill The power afforded by the Falls 
has been utilized more and more, until Minne- 
apolis has become the largest flour and lumber 
market m the world The water power at the 
Falls of St Anthony was developed, previous to 
1879, to yield 30,000 horse powrer, and in 1897 
a new dam, giving 10,000 horse pow-^ei, w’as com- 
pleted The United States government is (191.5) 
constructing a system of locks and dams below 
the Falls which will add 40,000 horse powder and 
which will place Minneapolis at the head of navi- 
gation. For a number of years the lumber in- 
dustry w'as most important" but after the intro- 
duction of impioved processes of flour milling 
in the seventies, the latter industry ‘sui passed 
lumber manufacturing and has sm<’e rapidly out- 
stripjied it The flour nulls in the Falls district 
are now^ the largest in the w(»ild The value of 
their output in 1005 was $62 700,000 while in 
1914 this w'as iricioas(*d to .<^90 000,000 Lumber 
products w^orth $12,000 000 weie made in the 
same year, and an equal value each of machin- 
ery, linseed oil and meal, and food and clothing 
Oth(‘r manufactures brought the total value of 
the citv s industrial output in 1914 to $165,000,- 
000, on an invested capital of $90,000 000 Min- 
neapolis w’as the first citv m the United States 
definitely to plan a combined factoiy and resi- 
dence district wherein industries aie guaranteed 
the tiackage and transfer facilities that they 
need and where WMirkmen may make their homes 
among natural woods and gardens In 1914 
there w’ere received in the c*itv 200,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, of wdiicli 90,000 000 w’eie wlieat 
Fiftv elevators, wuth a capacity of 40,000,000 
bushels, stored and cleaned this grain 

Finance. According to the Minnesota law, 
assessment is made on a 40 per cent laluation. 
The assessed \aluation of the citv in 1914 was 
$196,303,280 This, at a late cif 35 77 mills, 
A lidded a levenue of $6,644,806 08 (H tins 
amount there w'as spent for schools, $2,037,831; 
for police and fire piotection, $1 019,000. for 
interest on debt, .$850,000 The city owns and 
operates its w’ater works, which, with a re- 
cently installed filtration plant, are valued at 
$1,500,000 Another municipal enterprise is a 
garbage consumer, fioni winch enough current 
is obtained to light a considerable portion of the 
city. The bonded indebtedness is $22,237,200, 
offset by a sinking fund of $4,087,20,1 for the re- 
tirement of bonds 1 he city is the home of the 
Federal reserve bank for the ninth cbstriet Its 
25 banks liave a capital of $8,000,000 and a total 
deposit of $120,000,000 

Education. Minneapolis sends 50,000 chil- 
dren to the public schools, and ot tliese 6000 are 
in the five high schools. The city is c- »operatiiig 
with the Dunwoody Institute, a vocational 
school for boys, and is itself conducting a simi- 
lar school for girls The University of Minne- 
sota ( q V ) IS situated here, w hile other institu- 
tions include Stanley Hall, Graham Hall, and 
St Margaret’s Academy, for girls, Blake School 
and Do La Salle Instituti\ for boys, Augsburg 
Seminary (Lutheran), Minnesota College; the 
Johnson School of Music and the Northwestern 
Conservatory of Music; the Handicraft Guild 
and the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts. More 
than 10,000 pupils attend these schools and the 
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nine commercial colle^i^ There is a public li- 
brary, with 290,000 volumes for circulation from 
its main building and from 35 branches and 
stations. 

Within the last 10 years the city has made 
wonderful progress in the arts. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (qv ) is recognized as 
one of the best organizations of its kind in 
America, and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
dedicated in 1915, together with the private gal- 
lery of T B. Walkei, makes the city conspicuous 
as a music and art centre The interest in music 
is manifest in the many choral and orchestral 
clubs, and the iiiteiest in art m the fine sculp- 
tural works to be seen in different parts of tlie 
city Notable among these are French’s statue 
of Governor Pillsbuiy, on the university grounds, 
and Jacob Fjelde’s figure of Ole Bull, in Lonng 
Park, and of Hiawatha, in Minnehaha Paik. 

Government. Minneapolis is governed under 
what is known as the Federal plan A council, 
consisting of two aldermen fiom each of the 13 
wards, legislates. Its powers, however, are lim- 
ited by the State to such an extent that the city 
has endeavored to si'cure a new charter that 
will give home rule and result in greater effi- 
ciency The mayor, tieasurer, and comptroller 
are the executive officers The mayor is in 
charge of the police He has the pow’er of veto 
on all council measures, subject to the usual 
two-thirds ovei ruling vote In addition to these 
officers there are the school, park, and library 
boards, the members of which aie elected, a 
board of corrections and chanties, consisting of 
the mayor and four of his appointees, and the 
board of tax levy, composed of the mayor, the 
presidents of the council, school, park, and li- 
brary boaids, and one county commissioner. 
This board meets each yeai to determine the 
rate Two elected judges preside over the muni- 
cipal court. Elections are held biennially A 
civil-service commission examines applicants for 
positions in city offices and on city works Other 
special features of the government are the pa- 
trol-limits system, by which saloons are confined 
to a small area in the centre of the city, and a 
public-morals board, which advises the mayor 
and the council as to the moral condition of the 
city 

History. The first white man known to have 
visited the site of Minneapolis was Father Hen- 
nepin In August of 1680, while on his way to 
rejoin La Salle, he passed the falls and named 
them St. Anthony. Various French fur traders 
followed Hennepin, and Jonathan Carver (qv.) 
in 1766 made a journey up the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers Upon his return he published 
a glowing account of the country, emphasizing its 
“exceeding beauty” and its great commercial pos- 
sibilities In 1805-06 Lieut. Zebulon Pike w^as 
sent into the country of the Sioux to induce them 
to make peace w^ith the Chippewas and to assert 
the right of the United States against tliat of 
the English traders established on the upper 
Mississippi In the treaty that Pike concluded 
with the Sioux was a clause ceding to the United 
States a strip of territory extending from the 
confiuence of the Mississippi and Minnesota 
rivers northwaid for 9 miles on each bank of 
the Mississippi. This included the Falls of St 
Anthony and the site of Minneapolis. In 1819 
the United States government, following the sug- 
gestion of Major Long and in compliance w^ith 
Hie request of the Astor fur interests, sent 
Ckilonel Leavenworth to build a fort at the mouth 


of the Minnesota. Leavenworth’s successor, (^1. 
Josiah Snelling, placed the fort, named for him, 
on the near-by bluff. In 1823 the government 
built a mill (where a great mill now stands) 
for the manufacture of lumber and fiour for the 
fort Before the land on the east bank of the 
river had been opened to settlement several of 
the fort’s officers had squatted on claims from 
which they proposed to control the water-power 
rights Franklin Steele held the choice site in 
1848, when settlement was legalized. He platted 
a village, St. Anthony, in that year and built 
the first commercial saw mill Maine lumber- 
men soon hurried to the new village, and it 
grew rapidly Shoitly afterward a university 
was established. Like the soldiers, however, the 
newcomers squatted on government land embraced 
in the Fort Snelling reservation on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. Col. John Stevens, hold- 
ing for Steele a claim facing his town site, built 
the first house in Minneapolis proper in 1850, 
on the site of the Union Station Before the 
claims were legalized in 1855 a village of con- 
siderable importance liad developed, but after 
that date it grew more rapidly than St An- 
thony The settlement, having previously borne 
several names in succession, was incorporated 
in 1856 as the town and in 1867 as the city 
of Minneapolis' In 1872 the city of St Anthony, 
directly across the rnei, wdiich had been settled 
in 183*7 and incorporated in 1855, w’as annex wl 
After 1860 the growth of the city was c\c<*ed- 
ingly rapid From 1886 to 1893 a large Indus- 
trial Exposition w^as held here, and in 1892 
the BepuDlican National Convention met in the 
Exposition Building Fop, 1870, 13,0()() ISSO 
46 887, 1890, 164,738, 1900, 202,718, 1910. 301,- 
408, including 85,938 pci sons ot foreign birtli , 

1914 (U S est.), 343,466; 1920, 380,582 Con- 
sult Isaac Atwater, History of the City of 
Minneapolis (New York, 1893); W \V Folw'cll, 
Minnesota, the North Star State (Boston, 1908 ) , 
H B. Hudson, A Half Century of Minneapolis 
(Minneapolis, 1910) ; E Dudley Parsons, The 
Story of Minneapolis (Minneapolis, 1913). 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY OUCHES- 
TBA. In 1903 a number of music lovers of 
Minneapolis formed the Orchestral Association 
of Minneapolis Having raised a guarantee fund 
of $10,000, they estalilished the Minneapolis Svm- 
phony Orchestia of 60 performers, with Emil 
Oberhoffer as conductor. Immediately the or- 
ganization took its place among the foiemost 
symphony oichestras of the United States, and 
a new^ fund w^as subscribed for five years In 

1915 the guarantee fund amounted to $65,000 
The number of players was gradually increased 
from 60 to 90, Mr Oberhoffer being retained all 
the time as conductor. At present the orchestra 
plays about 40 concerts a season in its home towm 
and an average of 130 concerts on tours extend- 
ing all ovei the United States. It owns an ex- 
tensive library 

MIN'NEDO^SA. The chief town of Mar- 
quette electoral division, Manitoba, Canada, on 
Little Saskatchewan River and on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 125 miles west-northwest 
(direct) of Winnipeg (Map* Manitoba, C 3) 
Its industrial establisliments include five grain 
elevatois, three lumber yards, and a sash and 
door factory The town has an electric-light and 
telephone system Pop., 1901, 1052, 1911. 1483, 
1915 (local est ), 2000. 

MINNEHAHA, min'nS-ha^a. The heroine 
of Longfellow’s Indian poem, Hiaivatha, who is 
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represented 843 the daughter of an old arrow 
maker. The name Minnehaha ( Sioux Mtnt-hahaf 
curling water) is borne by a picturesque cas- 
cade, about 50 feet high, in the Minnehaha River, 
a small stream emptying into the Mississippi at 
Minneapolis, Minn It may be mentioned that 
in Longfellow’s work the hero has an Iroquois 
name, the heroine a Sioux name, while the poem 
itself IS based upon the Ojibwa legends published 
in Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches. 

MIN^NESING’EB. The common name for 
media'val German lyric* poets, preceding the 
meistersingc^r (qv ), and especially for Geiman 
court lyrists of the twelfth and thiiteenth cen- 
turies, because their principal theme was minne, 
or love. Among other subjects of minnesong 
were natuie, religion, patriotism, politics, and 
homage to princely patrons Heinrich von Vel- 
dc‘ke ( q V ) , one of the earliest minnesinger s, was 
also an epic poet Minne poetry has three 
epochs In tlie first, a little after 1150, wuth 
I)er von Kurenberc as its earliest-nanie<l poet, 
lyric poetry begins to free itself from the epic, 
the second is its brilliant peiiod, with Waltliei 
von del Vogelweide (qv ) as its most hrilliaiit 
example, the third, beginning a1>out 1300, with 
Osw^ald von Wolkenstein as its last representa- 
tive, marks its decline and the rise of the meis- 
toigesang, cultivatcnl by the meistersinger (q v ) 
The metrical form of these lyrics was at fiist 
simjile, tliough somewhat varied, with rhvine 
and, wutli decreasing frequency, assonance Der 
von Kurenlieic's four-line stanza w^ith one extia 
beat in the last half line became so popular on 
the Danube that it w'as adopted by the writers 
of the Nibtdungenlied (qv.) Under French in- 
fluence the form became more artificial Each 
minnesinger felt a proprietorship in such met- 
rical forms as he had originated The ditties of 
early singers such as Dietmar von Aist, Dei von 
Kurenberc, Meinloh von Seveningen, and the bur- 
grave*^ of Regensburg and Rietenburg are marked 
by simplicity of thought and by absence of re- 
pining The minnesingers, like the troubadours 
(qv ), throve in the heyday of chivalry How' 
deeply each of the minnesingers wras influenced 
bv the tioubadours, and to what degree they 
drew upon the traditions and customs of their 
owm land, or finally to what extent they imitated 
once genuine emotions or spoke from their hearts, 
IS often extremely problematical Certainly the 
oldest poems utter true experience and represent 
the lover as w’ooing with ardoi but proud self- 
respect, but later, under Provencal influence, he 
appears as the cringing vassal of his lady love. 
Some of the most ancient German poems are put 
into woman’s mouth, but we can scarcely con- 
clude that women were therefore among the 
minnesingers, though several ladies, as, eg, the 
Countess of Dia, w’rote love poems in Provencal. 

^^'ltll the more artful verses of the Burgrave 
Rietenburg, Provencal influence becomes clear 
To all people mtnne meant love, but to the lord- 
lier poets or to those who sang in their halls 
minne had an exalted significance The older and 
far more genuine sentiment between men and 
women becomes either Platonic affection or sen- 
sual desire. We shall find that the minnesingers 
were merely doing what had been done a little 
sooner by the troubadours, but the minnesong 
was not so brilliant, though it was almost as 
artificial as the poems written in the best period 
(1100-1260) of Provengal literature (qv ). The 
Germans cultivated such forms as were popular 
in southern France, as the love poem proper, the 


sirventea (q.v.), and the tension (q.v.). Like 
the troubadour, the minnesinger sang the praises 
of his lady, who was often his patron’s wife. 
Of her he made an earthly angel, and whatsoever 
boon she might grant him was his bliss The 
minnesingers whose dialect puts them on the 
western boundary of Germany first show French 
influence Provencal influence is earliest per- 
ceptible in Friedrich von Hausen, a Franconian 
from the Riiinc The dactylic rhytlim bears wit- 
ness also to a romantic origin Minnesingers 
w'ho used it were, besides Friedrich von Hausen, 
Heinrich von Veldeke, Heinrich von Monmgen, 
Hartmann von Aue, Walther \ on der Vogelweide, 
Hildliold von Schwangau, and Ulrich von 
Liechtenstein 

With Friediich von Hausen we fiist meet the 
Crusading song Walther von der Vogelweide 
gave the fullest utterance to the minnesong In 
him we find both courtly and popular elements 
Walther also modeled poems after romantic pat- 
terns Austria was the centre of court poetry. 
There Keinmar had lived and theie Walther had 
learned his art Neidhait had first composed 
for peasants songs and dances, but his ambitious 
tendencies displeased them and he turned to the 
court With Walther and Xeidhart the road 
goes in twain, and each had his followers. 
Princes had been among the troubadours So it 
w’as in Oeimany, wheie Henry VI and Conradin 
weie singing in the south, while farther north 
were Duke Henry II of Anhalt, Margrave Otho 
IV of Brandenburg, and Henry III of Meissen. 

The most important manusciipts are the 
Weingarten, the small and the laige Heidelberg 
collections The last contains 7000 strophes from 
140 poets 

Bibliography. Uhland, “Der Meistergesang,” 
in Schriftcn c'l// Geschtchte der Dwhtung und 
Sage, vol v (Stuttgart, 1870) , Wilhelm Scherer, 
Deutsche Studien (Vienna, 1870-74) , Konrad 
Burdach, Rexnmar dei AJte und Walther von der 
Vogel iretde (Leipzig, 1880) , Lyon, Minne- und 
Meistergesang (ib, 1883), R M Mever, Grund- 
/age des nutie/hochdcutschen Strophenhaus 
(Strassbuig, 1886), Lechleitnei, Der deutschc 
J/inwegpsawp( Wolfenbuttel, 1893) . Fritz Grimm, 
Gcschichte der Minnesinger (Paderborn, 1807); 
A E Schonbach, Die Infange des deutschen 
Minnesangs (Gra/, 1898) , Jethro Bithell, Min- 
nesingers, vol. 1 (Xew York, 1909). For the 
liistory of the German gnomic poetry, consult 
Roetlie’s edition of the Qedichte Retnmars von 
Zweter (Leipzig, 1887) , for a general collection, 
consult Von der Hagen, Minnesinger (ib , 1838) , 
for a selection, consult Friedrich Pfaff, Der Min- 
nesang des 12 his 14- Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 
1891-95), and K F Bartsch, Deutsche Lieder- 
dichter des 12 his 14 Jahrhunderts (3d ed., ib., 
1893) 

MIN'NESO'TA. One of the North Cential 
States of the American Union It lies around 
the headw'aters of the Mississippi River, be- 
tween lat 43® 30’ and 49® 25' N and long 89® 
29’ and 97® 5' W It is bounded on the north 
by the Canadian provinces of Ontario and Mani- 
toba, on the east by Lake Superior and the 
State of Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and 
on the west by the Dakotas It has an extreme 
length north and south of about 400 miles, and 
east and west of 380 miles, but its average 
width IS only 240 miles. It comprises an area 
of 84,682 square miles, of which 3324 square 
miles are water. It ranks tenth in size among 
the States. 
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Topography. Minnesota may be said to be 
divided into three areas which slightly overlap. 
First, the highland district, which is popularly 
known as the Height of Land, 1750 feet above 
sea level, which slopes off in all directions, thus 
forming the watershed for three great river 
systems — ^the Red, the St. Lawrence, and tlie 
Mississippi. These liighlands include tlie famous 
Vermilion, Mesaba, and Ciiyuna iron ranges, and 
are covered with dense forests of pine, hemlock, 
spruce, and other eveigieens, which originally 
extended southwaid to \Mthin 25 miles of the 
twin cities, but weie terminated on the ^ost by 
the slope of the Red River A’alley Second, the 
hardwood belt, ^^lpcll fringes the west edge of 
the (‘vergrecn district, but sjireads out on the 
south border to a width of 50 miles, ending in 
wliat was called bv the Sioux “the Big Woods,” 
a forest of immense maples, elms, oaks, and 
other varieties that tlie fanner has not wholly 
conquered after 50 years of constant cutting 
The remainder of the State, including the fertile 
Red River valley, the counties on the upper 
Minnesota River,' and those of tlie two southern 
tiers, 18 the prairie, treeless save only foi the 
W'ooded slopes ot the streams and tlie groves 
planted by the settlers, many of wdiich, how'- 
ever, are now' yielding ciops of merchantable 
timber In the southw'est portion of this dis- 
trict the surface is broken by the coteaux des 
prairies, but these never attain any gieat 
height The lowest parts of the State are the 
region around the head of Lake Superior and 
the southcastein section, where the land falls to 
a height of 600 feet, the very highest part is 
the Mesabi district, 2200 feet above S(*a level. 
The surface of the State show's the glacial ac- 
tion charactei istic of the neighboring States, 
but has retained more of the moraine lakes, 
which are scattered thickly o\er the wdiole sur- 
face, whether forest or prairie land, to the total 
number of over 10,000 

Drainage. The three large river systems re- 
ferred to provide an adequate drainage for the 
State, except in a limited area in the legioii of 
Red Lake, now drained artificially The Missis- 
sippi receives as its chief tributaries the St Croix, 
which makes the Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary 
line, and the Minnesota, besides innumerable 
smaller streams, before it leaves the State. 
Thus it drains over one-half the area. Although 
the Red River rises in Lake Traverse, less than 
2 miles from the source of the Minnesota, and 
flows northward to Lake Winnipeg in Canada, 
it receives its chief supply from the west slope 
of the divide. Along the north boundaiy the 
Rainy River, fed by short streams from the 
Height of Land, finds its way to Lake of the 
Woods, and into Lake Supeiior pours the flood 
of the St Louis Rn’er from the south slope of 
the divide Although the Minnesota and Red 
rivers aie reputed “navigable,” the Mississippi 
is the only one of these streams that is much 
used commercially, except for the power that 
many of them furnish 

In the south the lakes are often broad and 
shallow. Three-fourths of them occupy hollows 
left in the moraines, or deposits of the glacial 
age, which cover the gi eater portion of the 
State. Others, such as Lakes Pepin, Traverse, 
Big Stone, and Rainy, are river expansions 
The lakes vary in size from mere ponds to Red 
Lake, the area of which is 340 square miles 
The other more important bodies are Leech and 
Winnebigoshish in the plateau region, Mille Lac, 


and Minnetonka, a popular summer resort for 
the twin cities. Rainy Lake, on the north bor- 
der, which has been made accessible to tourists 
since 1900, is fast becoming the most famous of 
resorts. In the glacial period an immense lake 
700 miles wide was formed in the valley of the 
Red River At first it w'as drained by way of 
the Minnesota River into the Gulf of Mexico, 
but as the ice disappeared the lake w'as drained 
north w'ard into the Nelson River, leaving a 
wondei fully rich plain, marked on its east bor- 
der by successive beach lines Upon this plain 
Minnesota farmers hav'e raised great ciops of 
w'heat for over 30 years This ancient basin is 
known as Lake Agassiz. 

Climate. Minnesota lies in the middle of the 
north temperate zone and in the geographical 
centre of the continent This gives it a cli- 
mate which, although subject to gieat extreme-s, 
maintains an average tempera tuie tliat inak(‘s 
ceitain the annual production of a gieat div^ei- 
sity of glasses, vegetables, and fiiiits The 
average temperatures for January aie 15° F at 
the southeast corner and 1° F at the iioitliwest 
corner For July it is 70° F in the south and 
65° F in the north The temjieratuie has iiseii 
to 100° m the shade on occasions in the jiast 
25 yeais, and on occasions it has fallen to 40° 
below' zero These t'xtreme tern pci atu res never 
last moie than a day or two at a time The 
annual rainfall ranges from 20 inches in the 
northwest to over 30 inches in the southeast 
The lainfall is charactei i/ed by a scant jnefiin- 
tation in the winter si^ason and moderately heavy 
rams dining the crop season Theie is an 
annual snowfall of 20 inches in the southwest 
and nearly 80 in the extreme 1101 th The south- 
('rn counties have an average relative Imniidity 
of less than 70 per cent, the noithern counties 
75 per cent The prevailing wind is west in the 
northern half and southwest in tin* southern 
half Nights are always cool, tempering the 
heat of summer, and the air is alv\ays div', 
counteracting the cold of winter Because of 
this evenness of summer, as well as for tli(‘ 
many adv'antages that the State (ifleis to those 
seeking lecieation, Minnesota Las alwav-^ Ix'cn 
a favorite summer resort Eveiv v'car great 
numbers of campers and excursionists scattei 
over the State 

Soils. The soils are wholly glacial, and since 
the outcropping stratified rock is largely lime- 
stone, most of the soil deiived from this source 
IS very rich — a fine black loam On the older 
drift in the southeastern counties, for 30 or 40 
miles back from the Mississippi River, there is 
a coating of loess, a loam of exceiitional fer- 
tility W^heie the Cambrian sandstone outcrops 
in the east-central part of the State, consider- 
able areas are covered with a light, sandy soil 
that until recently seemed not at all cmcourag- 
ing for agriculture, but, with improved meth- 
ods of tilling and with a better undci standing of 
the chemistry of soils, these areas are being 
brought under cultivation It is in this pait of 
Minnesota that a great part of the potato crop, 
that reached a total of 15,000,000 bushels in 
1914, is produced In the old land of the north- 
east and north-central districts there are areas 
almost denuded of soil, or coveied with a scanty 
coating of granite drift In 1914 the people 
voted to give the forestry board the power to 
reforest this land and so cause it to produce 
once more the pine that it has in the past 
abundantly borne, the only crop that it will 
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bear. In the valley of the Red River the silts 
of old Lake Agassiz occur. On this is raised 
the immense wheat crop that annually brings 
to Minnesota great wealth from all parts of the 
world. Finally, in the Red Lake region there 
are swamps, once believed to be waste land. 

By drainage, however, this land is being opened 
to cultivation 

In tinio it will be likely to rival the other 
soils of the State m productiveness The forma- 
tion is of peat, decayed vegetable matter, under- 
lain by clav 

Geology. The northwest corner of the State 
is Archean, and its east-central portion was 
once occupied by a large island. These areas 
now consist of granites and gneisses, which also 
ha\(* been uncoveied in tlie upper valley of the 
Minnesota Rivei, v\hcre there are valuable gran- 
ite quanies Sliore deposits and la\a flows of 
ilie earliest age of the Huron lan period outcrop 
in tlie old lands, cutting into the latter in deep 
tongues and liands, some of which contain iron- 
liearing beds of grc*at wealth The broad Hu- 
roinaii belt, e\tending southwestward from the 
Minnesota River, contains the 8iou\ quai trite, 
a most beautiful and valuable building stone, 
and ])eds of ancient red mud, clianged bv’ heat 
into the far-famed red pipestone of the Indians 
The Lake Siqierior slope is undeilain by what 
IS known as C«mibiian sandstone, or that formed 
dining the fiist age of the third period and the 
Ordovician locks, the cieation of w^hich im- 
mcdiatclv follo^^ed the Cambrian, occui in the 
Houthe«istei n part of the State These rocks, 
lefeiieil to as Si Peter '>aii(lstoiie and Trcm- 
ton limestone, make a comliination tliat has 
given use to the bluffs along this part of the 
Alis'^issippi and to the Falls of St Anthony 
Siluiian locks occur in the valley of the Red 
River and in some of the southeastern counties, 
and slight dcjiosits of tlie Crc'taccous aie found 
in vaiious paits of the State In the Pleistocene 
came the great lee invasion that, in three suc- 
ci*ssi\c v\ci\es, swcqit over the northern part of 
the L' lilted States and is most largely responsi- 
ble foi the jiiescmt surface The* State was 
almost eiitiicdv covered b> ice by the first two of 
tlicse v\avc‘s, but in the third epoch two great 
lines of ICC* met at the centie of the State and 
ilovNcd south^^ald in a tongue to low'a 

Mining. Tlie importance of Minnesota as a 
mineial pioducci, ranking ninth among the 
States, comes almost entirely from its iron 
mines In its output of iron ore Minnesota far 
oiitianks all the other States and contributes 
both in quantity and value considerably more 
than half of the non ore produced and m'aiketed 
in the Ignited vStdtes By far the largest part 
of the production is from the Mesabi Range, now 
the most iinjiortant non-producing district in 
the woild. It lies entirely within Minnesota 
and is the youngest of the great iron ranges It 
was oiiened in 1892 vvutli a production in that 
year of less than 30,000 tons, in 1894 it pio- 
(iuced nearly 2,000,000 tons, in 1902 over 13,- 
000,000 tons, or neaily one-half of the total 
output of Lake Superior iron oie, and reached 
its highest producing point m 1913 with 3(5,- 
378,671 long tons The Vermilion Range, of the 
older producing districts, is also entirely within 
the State, but its production in 1913 (1,53(>,113 
tons) W’as not quite 5 pc*r cent of the output of 
the Mesabi Range. Its maximum production 
w^as attained in 1902 — a total of 2,057,273 tons 
The iron-ore production is prim&rily the output 
VoL. XV.^8 


of St. Louis County, whose production approx- 
imates 75 per cent of the total output. The 
iron ore produced m 1913 was 38,658,793 long 
tons. The production marketed in 1913 was 
valued at $80,789,025 

Exclusive of iron ore, the value of the mineral 
products in 1913 was $5,025,508. Of these less 
important industries the principal products 
were from the quarries and clay juts, and these 
were almost equal in value In 1013 the clay 
products, exclusive of jiottcry, were valued at 
$1,781,017 and the stone products at $1,952,- 
680. The chief quarry products aie granite, 
limestone, and sandstone, while the principal 
clav product is common brick, with smaller 
quantities of sewer pipe, fireproofing, front 
brick, drain tile, pottery, etc The other com- 
mercial ])roducts are cement, feldspar, occasional 
gems, lime, mineral waters, sand and gravel, 
and sand-lime brick The total value of the 
niiiieral pioduets in 1913 W'as $85,814,533 

Agriculture. Over one-half of the entire land 
a lea is in farms, the pioportion of farm land 
showing a gradual increase from the northern 
to the southern ]>art of the State Of an ap- 
piovimate land area of 51,740,120 acres, in 
1910. 27,(i75.82.1 acres v\ere in farms, of v\Inch 
there numbeied 156,137. The improved land in 
farms amounted to 19,64.3,533 aerts. The total 
value of farm property, including land, build- 
ings, implements and machineiy, domestic ani- 
mals, )>oultiv, and bees, was in 1910, $1,476,411,- 
737 Of the total number of faims in 1910, 79 
per cent wx‘re cqierated by ow'neis and managers 
The iiercentage opciatcd bv tenants is, liovvev<*r, 
steadily increasing, having been in 18S0, 9 1 p'»r 
cent, in 1890, 12 9 pei cent, m 1900 17 3 per 
cent, and in 1910, 21 per cent, lii 1910 more 
than 70 per cent of the fauns in Minnesota 
were at least 100 acres in si/c 

The nativ'e white farmers in 1910 numbered 
74,710 and the foreign-born white faimeis 
81,134 Negro and other nonwiiite rarmeis 
numbered 293 It will be noted that Minnesota 
18 one of the few States in vxliidi the foreign- 
born white fanners outnumlier the native v\liite 
Of the foreign-born farmers, 22,011 weie bom 
in Germany 

The following table shows the acieage, pro- 
duction, and value of important crops as es- 
timated by the rnited States Depaitment of 
Agriculture in 1914 The total value of ciops 


PBODUCTB 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Corn 

2,000,000 

91,000 000 

S47 320 000 

Wheat 

4,0'j0,(K)0 

42,975,000 

43,8.^4,000 

Oats 

.8,0*10,000 

85,120 000 

34,048,4)00 

Barley 

1,378,000 

31,fl94,(X)0 

10,798,000 

Rye 

279,000 

5.245.000 

4,OGS.OOO 

Potatoes 

270,000 

.30.7S0.n00 

9,8.50,000 

Hay 

1.743.000 

*3,294,000 

20,093,000 

Flaxseed 

315,000 

2.930,000 

3,750,000 


* Tons 


in 1909 w-as $193,451,000, and the combined 
acreage was 14,731,464, lepresenting 75 per cent 
of the total improved land in farms ^Fhe gen- 
eral character of agriculture is indicated by the 
fact that about three-fourths of the total value 
of ciops in 1909 was contributed by the cereals 
and about one-eighth by hay and forage The 
remainder, representing 13 4 per cent of the 
total value, consisted mostly of potatoes and 
other vegetables and of forest products. The 
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production of wheat in 1909 amounted to 57,- 
094,412 bushels, valued at $56,007,435. The 
acreage devoted to this crop was 3,276,911 
Oats, the second important crop, had an acreage 
of 2,977,258 in 1909, the production amounting 
to 93,897,717 bushels, valued at $.34,023,389. 
Corn and hay and forage came next, with pro- 
ductions of 67,897,051 bushels and 6,036,747 
tons, valued at $30,510,145 and $26,724,801 
lespectively The acreage was 2,004, 0()8 and 
3,946,072 respectively. 

The total acreage of potatoes and other 
vegetables in 1909 was 269,713 and their ^alue 
was $11,044,391 Excluding potatoes, the acre 
age of vegetables was 46,021 and their value 
$3,359,000 

The soils in several portions are admiiably 
adapted to the growing of apples, and these are 
the most important of the orchard fruits pro- 
duced There were grown, in 1909, 1,044,156 
bushels, valued at $769,114 Orchard fruits 
next in importance were plums and prunes The 
total value of orchard fruits in tlie year named 
was $801,112 In addition to this there were 
grovm 293,805 pounds of grapes, valued at 
$11,021 The most important of the small 
fruits is the strawberry, of which 2,730.099 
quarts, valued at $268,772, w'ere grown in 1909. 
The growing of sugar beets is an industry of 
some importance There were devoted to this 
product, in 1909, 2238 acres, and the product 
was 24,140 tons, valued at $118,625 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. The total 
value of live stock on the farms in 1910 was 
$156,771,855. The cattle on the farms on Jan 
1, 1915, according to the estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture were as fol- 
lows cattle other than milch cows, 1,208,000, 
valued at $29,838,000; milch cows, 1,186,000, 
valued at $63,451,000, horses, 872,000, valued 
at $101,152,000, sheep, 564,000, valued at $2,- 

594.000, swine, 1,716,000, valued at $21,450,000, 
mules, 6000, valued at $744,000. The total 
value of milk, cream, and butter fat sold and 
butter and cheese made in 1909 w^as $29,219,406 
The milk sold amounted to 53,181,785 gallons, 
valued at $6,146,512 Butter made amounted 
to 34,708,669 pounds, valued at $8,593,233. The 
number of all fowls on the farms in 1910 was 

10.697.000, valued at $4,646,960 

Fisheries. In 1908 there were 934 persons 
engaged in fisheries, the capital invested was 
$129,000, and the value of products, $192 000 
Tlie products present a large variety, but lake 
herring, German carp, buffalo fish, and catfish 
are the principal species caught 

Forest Products. The production of rough 
hmilicr (in which it ranked twelfth among 
the States) in 1909 was 1,561,508 M feet B M. 
The production of lath was 478,\)08 M in 1909, 
and that of shingles, 74,818 M Of the total 
output of lumber very nearly five-sixths was 
white pine, Minnesota supplying slightly more 
than one-third of the total quantity of this va- 
riety of lumber produced in continental United 
States in 1909 The most important of tlie other 
varieties of lumber cut were spruce, tamarack, 
and hemlock Minnesota is the leading State in 
the production of lath, with 12 9 per cent of the 
total for the United States in 1909 In addition 
to the foregoing, there were produced on the 
farms in 1909 forest products valued at 
$5,181,508. 

Manufactures. Minnesota is of less impor- 
tance as a manufacturing tlian as an agricultural 


State. Its large mineral output contributes 
little to its manufactures, as most of the prod- 
ucts are shipped out of the State, but its exten- 
sive forests and large wheat fields furnish raw 
material for the two most important industries 
Uhe value of manufactured products per capita 
in 1909 was $197 In that year Minnesota 
tanked thirteenth among the States in the gross 
value of pioducts 

The table on page 749 gives the most im- 
portant figures relative to manufactuies in 1909 
and 1904 

Minnesota is the leading State in the Union 
in the value of the products of flour and grist 
mills, contributing 15 7 per cent of the total m 
1909 Its importance in this industry is due 
to its large production of wheat, to its ad- 
\antageous geographic location, particularly 
with respect to the ad]oin]ng grain-growing 
States, and to the excellent and model 11 facilities 
afforded for handling grain both by rail and by 
water In both 1904 and 1909 Minnesota 
ranked first in the quantity and value of its 
wheat-flour pioducts milled, third 111 respect to 
its barley and oat products, and fourth in re- 
spect to its rye pioducts In 1909 theie WTre 
produced 22,712,534 barrels of white flour, or 
moie than one-fifth of tlie total output of this 
cereal product in the United States Second in 
value of products are the industries connected 
with the maiiiifactuie of lumber and timber 
In addition to the logging plants, these include 
saw'^ mills, planing mills, and wooden packing 
box factories For further statistics in regard 
to this industry, see F07 cat Products, above 
Pork 18 the most important product of the meat 
and slaughtering industry, w'hile butter forms 
the chief output of the dairies (See Lite 
Stool and Dairy Products, above ) Radical 
changes in the methods of agrieultuie and tlie 
rotation of flax wuth other crops ha\e made it 
more profitable to raise flax, thereby stimulat- 
ing the manufacture of linseed oil The growth 
of this industry has been remarkable, for wliile 
in 1899 there w’ere only three establishments 
manufacturing this oil and its out])ut was 
valued at only $1,548,000, the output in 1909 
w^as valued at $11,037,000 In the manufacture 
of malt liquors the State takes liigh lank 
Other important industries not shown separately 
in the table are those engaged in the manufac- 
ture of belting and hose, leather, iron and 
steel, millinery and lace goods, pottery and fire- 
clay products, and steam packing 

The total number of wage earners in 1909 
was 84,767, of whom 73,259 wwc males. For 
the great ma]ority of w^age earners the usual 
hours of labor ranged from 54 to 60 a w^eek, 
only 16 7 per cent of the total lieing employed 
in establishments where the hours w’ere less 
than 54 and only 4 1 per cent in establishments 
where they exceeded 60 a w^eek 

In 1909 the eight cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion produced 64 per cent of the total value of 
manufactured products and had 66 9 per cent of 
the average number of wage earners The most 
important manufacturing city is Minneapolis 
(qv.), which had, in 1909, 26,962 w'-age earners 
and manufactured products valued at $165,404,- 
680 The most important industries of the city 
are those connected with the manufacture of 
flour. St. Paul (qv.) is the second city in 
value of manufactures. There were here, in 
1909, 19,339 wage earners, and the value of its 
manufactured products was $58,990,025 
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Transportation. The State has very favor- 
bk facilities for both water and rail trans- 
ortation St Paul and Minneapolis form one 
f the most important centres for transcon- 
mental railway traffic, w’hile Duluth, at the 
rest end of Lake Superior, has larger shipments 
y water than any other city on the Great 
^akes, and ranks as one of the important ports 
f the Ignited States Transportation on the 
Iississippi River was formerly very important, 
ut lias decreased on account of the development 
f tlie railroads On the St La\rrence system, 
o\^ever, it has greatly increased The avail- 
hility of lake transportation has been one of 
he greatest factors in the development of the 


State courts and by the United States Supreme 
Court. For a discussion of these matters, see 
Railway 

Banks. The first banking law of Minnesota 
was passed in 1858, at the first session of the 
Legislature, the law was amended in 1878, plac- 
ing the banks under the control of the Public 
Examiner, who is ex-officio superintendent of 
banks The law was amended and made more 
stringent in 1881, 1889, and 1895 Banking 
business in the State was unprofitable at first 
and all the State banks organized in 1858-68 
were discontinued In 1878 there were 17 and, 
in 1898, 161 banks in operation Savings banks 
are regulated by the Law of 1879, which placed 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THE STATE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 

Census 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
hsh- 
ments 

PERSONS ENGAGED 

Capital 

Wages 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

Total 

Wage 

earn- 

ers 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

All industriPb 

1909 

5,561 

104 406 

84,767 

S275.416 

$47,471 

$409,420 

$127,798 


1904 

4,756 

83,301 

69,636 

184,903 

35,843 

307,858 

97,304 

Soots and shoes, including cut stock and 

1909 

18 

2,949 

2,664 

5,729 

1,290 

7,568 

2,633 

findings 

1904 

17 

1,937 

1,714 

2,432 

719 

4,170 

1,538 

Sutter, cheese, and condensed nrulk 

1909 

784 

1,971 

1,184 

4,752 

829 

25,287 

2,580 


1904 

771 

1,563 

1,011 

3,305 

634 

12,871 

1,731 

!ar& and general shop construction and re- 

1909 

28 

8,681 

8,232 

13,183 

5,.586 

12,631 

6,137 

pairs* bv steam-railroad compames . 

1904 

24 

6,139 

5,767 

6,961 

3,300 

7,380 

3,664 

'lour-mill and gristmill products 

1909 

322 

6,890 

4,345 

38,595 

2,782 

1.39,136 

14,919 


1904 

363 

5,733 

4,481 

34,857 

2,651 

122,059 

12,998 

'oandry and machine-shop products 

1909 

247 

7,273 

6,002 

16 873 

3,904 

15,609 

8,424 


1904 

138 

4,799 

4,022 

8,578 

2,416 

9,509 

5,094 

tiquors, malt 

1909 

65 

2,238 

1,653 

20,733 

954 

10,568 

8,225 


1904 

76 

1,368 

1,035 

13,552 

670 

6,178 

4,439 

.umber and timber products 

1909 

52,) 

22,304 

20,704 

49,128 

10,918 

42,353 

21 ,488 


1904 

332 

21,878 

20,471 

34,884 

10,309 

42,033 

24,235 

Ul, linseed 

1909 

6 

433 

374 

4,764 

250 

11,037 

1,352 


1904 

5 

387 

353 

3,201 

204 

7,018 

929 

'rmting and publishing 

1909 

950 

9,078 

5,641 

13,905 

3, .507 

15,982 

11,886 


1904 

919 

7,410 

4,613 

8,807 

2,633 

11,564 

8,777 

laughtenng and meat packing 

1909 

30 

2,452 

1,921 

7,881 

1,129 

25,754 

3,598 


1904 

29 

1,691 

1,376 

3,437 

788 

17,589 

2,485 


nining industry The southern and western 
•arts of the State are well supplied with rail- 
oads The total mileage of main line in 1914 
^as 9002 The most important linos and their 
otal mileages are the Great Northern, 2100 
he Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, 1230, 
he Northern Pacific, 1039, the Chicago and 
Northwestern. 650, the Chicago, St Paul, 
>1inneapolis, and Omaha (Chicago and North- 
/Cbtern), 431; the Chicago Great Western, 399, 
he Minneapolis and St Louis, 378; the Dii- 
uth, Messabe, and Northern, 363, the Duluth 
nd Iron Range, 291 , the Chicago, Rock Island, 
nd Pacific, 2.36, and the Chicago, Burlington, 
,nd Quincy, 24 The State has a railroad and 
k^arehousc commission, which hears and passes 
udgment upon complaints. The efforts of this 
ommission to regulate railroad rates on inter- 
tate railroads resulted in several important 
Lecisions in regard to railroad rates by the 


them under the jurisdiction of the Bank Com- 
missionei On Sept 12, 1914, there were 274 
national hanks, with an aggregate capital of 
$26,121,000, surplus, .$16,37.3,455. cash, etc, 
.$6,491,927, loans, $214,532,714, and deposits, 
$218,559,741 On June .30, 1914, there were 818 
State banks, with capital of $16,024,878; sur- 
plus, $5,153,878; cash, $5,709,005, loans, $135,- 
990,834, and deposits, $146,899,883 

Government. The present constitution was 
adopted on Oct 13, 1857, and succeeded the 
organic Act providing for a territorial form of 
government passed on March 3, 1849. Amend- 
ments to the constitution may be made by a 
majority of both Houses of the Legislature, be- 
coming a part of the constitution when approved 
by a majority vote of the people A convention 
to revise the constitution may be called wfien- 
ever two-thirds of the members of each branch 
of the Legislature think it necessary and the 
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proposition shall have been favorably voted upon 
by the electors. 

Legvslative , — ^The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives, which 
meet biennally No session must exceed 90 
legislative days. The number of members who 
compose the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is prescribed by law, but the mem- 
bers of the Senate shall never exceed one member 
for every 5000 inhabitants, and in the House of 
Representatives one member for every 2000 in- 
lialntants Tlie House of Representatives has 
the sole power of impeachment Representatives 
hold office for two years and Senators for four 
years 

Executive — The executive power consists of a 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Sccietary of 
State, Auditor, Tieasurer, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral The term of the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor is two years Each must have at- 
tainf»d the age of 25 5 ears and have been a 
resident of the State for one year next preced- 
ing his election The teim of the Secietaiy of 
State, State Treasurer, and Attorney-Genei al is 
two yea IS The term of the State Auditor is 
four years The Lieutenant Governor is ex- 
olhcio piesident of llie Senate 

•/udiciarij — The ludicial powers are vested in 
a sujneme court, district courts, courts of pro- 
bate, justices of the peace, and such othei 
courts, inferior to the supreme court, as the 
Legihlatuie mav from time to time ofatabli'^h by 
a two-thirds vote The supreme court consists 
of one Chief .Justice and four associate lustices, 
elected foi a term of six yeais, and two com- 
niissioneis ajipointed by the court The State 
is divided into ]udicia] districts, which are com- 
posed of contiguous territoiy In each district 
one or more judges, as the Legislatuie may pre- 
scribe, aie elected foi a term of six years 
Iheie is a probate court in each oiganized 
county, and its judge is elected for a teim of 
two years .Justices of the peace are elected in 
each county for two yeais 

Suffrage and Election — Every male pel son 
of the age of 21 years and upwaid wdio is a 
citizen of the United States and who has resided 
in the State six months next preceding any 
election is entitled to vote Tins includes mixed 
anti pure Indians who have adopted the customs 
and habits of civilization Women may vote 
for school officeis and members of libiary boarcU, 
and are eligible to hold any office pertaining to 
the management of schools or libraries Geneial 
elections are held biennially, on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November, dating 
from 1884 In accordance with the amended 
election law’s of 1912, a State-wide primary is 
held on the Tuesday seven weeks preceding any 
election, for the selection of party and other 
candidates for all elective State offices and 
those of cities of the first and second class 
There aie nonpartisan piimary ballots for the 
judiciary and otlier offices Candidates for office 
are chosen at primary election by voters of the 
several political parties and not otherwise 
Candidates are limited in the character of 
personal expenditures incurred in connection 
with their campaigns, and the total of all ex- 
penses must not be above limits specified for the 
various o^Iices All campaign literature must 
bear the name of its author, and the inducing 
of persons to become or not to become candi- 
dates for office IS prohibited Wagering on 
elections is a violation of the law. Candidates 


must make itemized statement of all disburse- 
ments Corporations are prohibited from mak- 
ing political contributions. The Legislature of 
1911 passed an Act providing for the direct 
nomination of United States Senators By a 
law passed in 1912, JMinneapolis, St Paul, and 
Duluth are required to have nonpartisan 
primaries for municipal officers Ihe Legisla- 
ture of 1913 enacted a measure piovidiug for 
picsidential primaries, and the nonjiditisan 
primal y was extended to membcib of the 
Legislature 

Local and Municipal Government — The Legis- 
lature may from time to tune estaldish and 
organize new’ counties, but no new’ county shall 
contain less than 400 squaie miles, nor shall 
any county be reduced below that amount Tlic 
Legislatuie may organize any citv into a s‘*i)a- 
lato countv, w'hen it has attained a ])oj)ulatK»n of 
20,000 inhabitants, without lefeienee to g^o- 
graphital extent, when a majoritv ()f tin* electois 
of the countv in w’liicli siicli city is siluati^l 
shall be in favor of a sepaiate 01 uani/ation 
Cities and towms lia\e tlie powei to adopt a 
home-rule chaiter Cities of tht‘ first class with 
liome-rule charters may regulate the sale of 
liquor in hotels. 

M t*i(vUanrau*i Constitutional and ^<tati(toi if 
]*rovistons — No (orporation may lie foiined 
under special acts except for inunicipdl jmr- 
yioses Mamed women ictaiii th(» same le'^.il 
existence and jicisonalitv as hefoie inaiiiage, 
nia\ sue or lie sued, and, with the exce[)tion of 
\oting, leceive equal proteetion oi all their 
lights CombiTioiions to nioiio])oli/e tlie mar- 
kets foi tood piodiuts, or restiiet tlie fie(‘dom 
of such niaikets, aie eriminal cousjuiaeies The 
sale of eigaiettes in tJie Slate 1 -. foi hidden 
There are lestnetiona in the ihararlei of em- 
ployment of childien The maximum houis of 
employ nieiit for children aie 8 j>ei day and 48 
per week, for woimm, 10 houis ]>ei da\ and 58 
pel week toi ecrtain (Kciijiations and 9 houis 
pel day and 54 jier week foi otlnus Countv 
hoaids aie authorized to apyu’opnate rnoiiev to 
]ire\eiit the spread of tuliereubism Iive-si\(hs 
of a juiy ma\ letuin a lerdiet 111 enil ea^es 
aftei 12 liours’ deliberation 4 here is a ‘ blui*- 
skv” law’ relating to insuranee eomiianies oiih 
TJie Legislatuie of 1913 ])assed a woikmeu’s 
compensation act and eieated a mimmum-wage 
commission to legulate the w’cges of women and 
minors The Legislatuie of P)].» alM' enaded .1 
measure pioviding f(»r mothers' jieiisions 111 tb 
State !^^lnnesota is nndei loe.il-optioii la\» 

Finance. By the constitution of isiT flu* 
State w’as prohibited fiom ineuinug debts foi 
public impiovements above $250,000 An amend- 
ment adopted in 1858, however ]>ei rutted the 
issuing of .$5,000,000 of 7 per bonds to lend 
to the lailroads undei guaranty of fiist-moit- 
gage bonds Less than lialf of these bonds were 
sold, the railroads defaulted the interest on 
their mortgage bonds, and the State ae(juired 
tJieir pi Opel tv by foi » closure 4 he State w’as 
unable to meet the inteiest pa\ment .ind in 1800 
the debt on these bonds was lepud^ated In 
1881 the obligations w(*re resumed, W'beii the old 
bonds w’ere t‘xchanged for new’ ones at tlie rate 
of 50 per cent This gave the State a debt of 
$4,253,000, wliieli w’as gradually reduced fn 
1912 it amounted to $900,000 This consists 
entirely of certificates of indebtedness, held 
largely by the school fund The floating debt 
in 1912 consisted of outstanding warrants 
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amounting to $445,290. The funds and invest- 
ments in 1912 amounted to $30,265,400. The 
per capita debt in that year was 63 cents The 
total receipts from all sources for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1914, amounted to $22,- 
680,208 iTie disbursements for the same period 
amounted to $20,714,740 There uas a balance 
at the beginning of the year of $1,842,307 and 
at the end of t£e year of $3,807,830 The chief 
souices of re\eniie are railroad taxes, geneial 
taxes, the twine plant at the State prison, and 
peinianeiit trust funds 

Militia. In 1910 the males of militia age, 
between 18 and 44 yeais, numbered 491,113. 
The oTganized militia consisted, in 1914, of 
leginients of infantry and one of field 
aTtill‘*iv Tliere were 217 officers and 2700 
enli^^ti'd in'*’i 

Population In 1910 Minnesota ranked nine- 
1(‘entli 111 ])f»juilation ainoug tJie States The 
pOjiiil.itiDii bv de"*ad(*s since its organization as 
Teiritoiv is as follows 1850, 0077, 1800, 
172.02.5, 1870, 430,700, 1880, 780,773, 1890, 

1,310,285, 1900, 1,751,394, 1910, 2,075,708 The 
est pop on July 1, 1014, was 2.21*5,010, 1920, 
2,387,125 In 1910 the population per square 
mile was 25 7 The urban population in places 
of 2.500 01 o^e^ v'as 850,294 in 1910 The native 
wliite po])ulaiion numbered 578,081, the foreign- 
born wliite, 5 43,010 and the negro. 7084 
There weie also 9053 of Indian pareiitaae Of 
the foreign -horn white those of Swedisli, Ger- 
man, and Xorw^egian origin predominated, in 
the oidei named These three nationalitiC'^ con- 
tiibiited alioiit 02 per cent of tlie total foreign- 
boin population, winch was about equally divided 
among tliem J3y sex the population was 
divided into 1,105,511 males and 007,197 females 
Males of voting age niimheied 042 009 

Tlieie weie but eight cities m 1910 that had 
pojmlations of 10,000 01 <nei These, with their 
j) 0 ])ulations 111 1910 and as estimated 111 1914, 
aie !M j 11 n(‘a polls, 301,480 and 343,406, St Paul, 
214,741 and 23(;,700 Duluth, 78 460 and 89,- 
331 , Si Cloud, 10,000 and 11,425 Viiginia, 

1 0,473 and 13.671, IMankato, 10,365, Stilhvater, 
10 1(»8, Minoiia, 18,583 (Tlieie w’eie no esti- 
mate^ f'li 1914 foi the last three cities named ) 

Education. The high standards of education 
in Aliniiesota are reflected in the relatively 
small portion of illitoiates In 1910 theie were 
49,33 j» pel sons of 10 years of age or more wiio 
weie illiterate, a pro]»ortion of 3 pei cent of the 
entile pojnilation Among the wiiites of native 
parentage the jiercentago was four-tenths of 1 
per cent and among foreign-boi 11 whites 7 6 per 
cent The school jiopulatioii. ages 6 to 20 years, 
in 1910 was 648,775, of this number 443,701 
attended school According to the report of the 
State Superintendent of Eciucation the total en- 
rollment in public schools in 1914 was 457,041 
the total niimbei of teachers was 16,920, of 
wlumi 7900 were in high and graded districts 
and 8954 in rural districts Tlie average 
monthly salary of men teachers in lural dis- 
tricts was $58 and of w’omen teachers $49 
The total disbursements for educational pui- 
poses in public schools in 1914 was $19,390,782 
The State gives special aid to schools which 
maintain training and agricultural departments, 
and to high and graded schools, consolidated 
schools, and lural schools There were, in 1914, 
26 vocation training schools, in which w^ere en- 
rolled 2927 pupils The Legislature of 1913 
enacted a law which requires definite training 


of all persons who enter upon teaching in the 
public schools. 

The Legislature of 1911 enacted a compulsory- 
education law which is unusually comprehen- 
sive The same Legislature passed a law 
regulating prices of textbooks, which, on the 
vote of the district or of the school board, may 
be supplied free or sold at cost 

Normal schools are maintained at Winona, 
Mankato, St. Cloud, Moorhead, and Duluth 
The total enrollment in these schools in 1914 
w^as 4166 The University of Minnesota, which 
IS part of the educational system of the State, 
IS at Minneapolis Other institutions of col- 
legiate rank aie Carleton College and St Olaf 
College at Northfield, Hamline University at St. 
Paul, Macalester College at St Paul, and Ous- 
tavus Adolphus College at St Peter These are 
all coeducational Albert Lea College at Alliert 
Lea IS the only Avomen’s college St John’s 
University (Roman Catholic), at Collegeville, 
and Augsburg Seminary, at Minneapolis, are 
colleges for men only 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and correctional institutions are in the bands 
of the State Board of Control, cieated in 1901. 
It consists of throe membeis appointed by the 
GoAernoi and Senate for the term of six years 
and has full power to manage and control the 
State charitable and penal institutions, wuth 
authoiity in financial matters in certain State 
schools, ini hiding those for the deaf and blind 
Ihe State institutions include asvlums for the 
insane at Anoka, Hastings, Fergus Falls, 
Rochestei, and St Peter, the Institution for 
Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, the Institution for 
the Bli«d, and the Institution for the Deaf at 
Faribault the State Public School at Ow'atonna , 
Training School for Boys at Red Wing: Train- 
ing School for Girls at Sauk Centie. the State 
Reformatoiy at St Cloud, tlie Penitentiary at 
Stillwater,* the State Sanatoiium, fni tiibei- 
ciilosis, at Walker, the Inebriate Hospital at 
Willmar, the State Hospital foi Ciippled and 
Deformed Children at St Paul I he total num- 
ber of inmates at these institutions on July 31, 
1913, was 9212 The expenditure for their main- 
tenance w^as $1,860,484 A new’ State prison at 
Stilhvater Avas erected in 1913-14 The chief 
industrA- at the piison is the manufacture of 
tAA’ine The product in 1913 AA’as 18,000,000 
pounds, and the profit AA^as $372,354. Since the 
twine svstem AAas established the profits haA’e 
aggregated $2,158,601 The manufacture of 
farm machineiy has also been cained on success- 
fully in the prison The State hospital for the 
care of iiiebiiates and persons addicted to the 
diug habit was opened in December, 1912 Ihe 
Legislature in 1911 proAuded for the indetei- 
minate simtence of prisoners convicted of any 
Clime except treason and murder, and for a 
State board ot parole Life imprisonment w’as 
substituted for death as a punishment for 
murdei in the first degree 

Religion. The notewortliA’ characteristic of 
the leligious situation 111 3^Iiiincsota is the great 
picdominaiice of the Roman Catlmlic and the 
Lutheran churches The strongest of the other 
denominations represented aie th(‘ Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Protestant Episcopalians. 

History. Radisson and Groseilliers, French- 
men, A’lsited, probably in 1660, AA’hat is now Min- 
nesota About 1678 Daniel Du Luth built a fort 
at tbe mout!i of the Pigeon River, on the north 
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shore of Lake Superior. In 1680 the Falls ot St. 
Anthony were discovered Louis Hennepin, a 
Franciscan priest. Before 1700 there were trad- 
ing posts on Lake Pepin and on the Minnesota 
Kiver. A part of Minnesota was included in 
the extensive territory ceded by Prance to Great 
Britain in 1763. In 1766 it was explored by 
Capt. Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut. In 1783 
it became a possession of the United States. The 
part of the State east of the Mississippi belonged 
at different periods to the Territories of Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, Northwest Territory, 
and Illinois Territory. The region west formed 
part of the Territories of Missouri (earlier Dis- 
trict of Louisiana), Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. The government in 1805 bargained with 
the Indians for tracts of land at the mouths of 
the St. Croix and Minnesota as sites for military 
postsi. The exploring expedition of Lieutenant 
Pike in 1805 was followed by many others within 
the succeeding 40 years; and with an increased 
knowledge of the country came the first impor- 
tant beginning of immigration Fort St Anthony 
"T^Snelling) wagtrTiilfrTin8l9-21 , in 1822 a clear- 
ing was made at the Falls of St Anthony and a 
mill w^as built, and in 1823 the first steamboat as- 
cended to the falls The next settlements made 
were by a colony of Swiss, near Fort Shelling in 
1827, and at Stillwater in 1843 T\\ o years before 
this latter date Father Galtier had erected a log 
chapel a little southeast of the Falls of St An- 
thony and dedicated it to St Paul. This was the 
nucleus of the present city of that name. The In- 
dian titles to the lands east of the Mississippi 
were not extinguished until the year 1838, and it 
was not until March 3, 1849, that the Territory of 
I\Iinnesota ^^as organized, with the ^lissom i 
lliver as its ivcst boundary < In 1851 the Indian 
titles to the lands (except reservations) between 
the Mississippi and the Red River of the Nortii 
nere extinguished and imnugration increased 
rapidly. On May 11, 1858, ^Minnesota was ad- 
mitted as a State The educational institutions 
for which the State is noted took tluur rise early 
in the history of the Territory Hamline Uni- 
versity, at St. Paul, was founded in 1854, and 
St John’s University, at Collegeville, was es- 
tablished three years later. In 1862 the Sioux 
Indians, under Little Crow, dissatisfied with the 
settlers’ treatment of them, attacked and de- 
stroyed many of the frontier settlements. Over 
500 white settlers and soldiers were killed and 
25,000 people were driven from their homes i 
The Indians were decisively defeated at Wood 
Lake on Sept. 22, 1862, and after engaging in 
sporadic raids m 1863 -weie removed west of 
the Missouri. In spite of the horrors of Indian 
^\ar, immigration continued undiminished . it 
was stimulated by the activity of immigration 
agents in the Eastern States and Europe, and 
was encouraged by the enactment of liberal 
homestead lawrs. From the sale of its extensive 
public lands the State obtained a very large 
school fund, which it employed in building up 
an admirable school system. 

Minnesota was consistently Republican in 
State politics from 1860 to 1898, when the 
Democrats, Populists, and Silver Republicans 
defeated the Republicans and elected their can- 
didate for Grovemor. The Republicans regained 
power in 1901 and held it until 1905, when the 
personal popularity of the Democratic candidate, 
John A. Johnson, secured his election. The 
Republicans, however, controlled the other State 
offices. Governor Johnson was reflected for 


throe successive terms. In 1908 he had become 
so prominent a national figure that he was one 
of the leading candidates for the Democratic 
presidential nomination and the delegates from 
Minnesota were instructed to vote for him in 
the National Convention. 

In the presidential election of 1908 Taft ear- 
ned the State with 155,416 votes compared with 
109,504 for Bryan Governor Johnson was 
reelected, but died on Sept 20, 1909, and was 
thereupon succeeded by Lieutenant Governor 
Eberhart, a Republican Governor Eberhart 
was elected in 1910 In 1911 Moses E. Clapp 
was reelected United States Senator 

A new primary law providing for the nomina- 
tion of State officers and delegates for the 
National Convention went into effect in 1912. 
Tlie Progressive party developed great strength 
in that year, and in the presidential election 
Roosevelt received 125,856 votes compared with 
106,426 for Wilson and 64,644 for Taft 
In 1914 the Democrats regained power, elect- 
ing W S Hammond Governor with 156, .304 
votes compart'd with 143,730 for W E Lee, 
Republican The Progressive vote fell from 
128,856 in 1912 to SS.'i.'} in 1914 Tlie State baa 
12 votes in the Electoral College. The capital is 
St Paul 

The following is a list of Governors of Minne- 
sota since its organization as a territory: 

TERRITORIAL 


Alexander Ramsey 


. 1819-7; 

Wilhb \ Gorman 



Samuel Medary 

STATE 

. 1857-.>.s 

Henry H Sibley 

Democrat 

18r>8-r)0 

Alexander Ramsey 

Republican 

I8()f)-(>1 

Stephen Miller . 
William R Marshall 

18f>4-t.(> 

i( 

1 Sob- 70 

Horace Austin 

Si 

1S70-74 

Cushman K Davis 

ii 

1S74-71. 

John S Pillsburv 

u 

lS7b-s2 

Lucius F Hubbard 

a * * 

1S.S3 S7 

Andrew R McGill 

4« 

1SS7- SO 

William R Mernain 

II 

1SS9 o.i 

Knute Nelson 

11 

1S9{ ‘»5 

David M r'lough 

14 

ISO 7 00 

John Lind 

Democrat-Populist 

lSOO-1001 

Samuel R Van Sant 

Republican 

1001- Oo 

*.Iohn A Johnson 

Democrat 

loori-oy 

Adolph O Eberhart 

Republican 

1000-1 •; 

William S Hammond 

Democrat 

1915-17 

Joseph A A Humquist 

Republican 

1917-21 

J A O Prouss 

1 •!>!- 


• Died in officr 
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MINNESOTA, University of. A coeduca- 
tional State institution of higher learning in 
Minneapolis, Minn , established by an Act of the 
Territorial Legislature in 1851 and confirmed by 
the State constitution adopted in 1857 The 
present charter was adopted in 1868, and the 
first collegiate work was begun in the following 
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year. Its government is vested, since the death 
in 1901 of the life regent, John S. Pillsbury, 
in a board of 12 regents, nine appointed by the 
Governor of the State and holding office for six 
years, and three ex-officio members — the Gover- 
nor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the president of the university. The 
university comprises the following colleges, 
schools, and departments* 1 The Graduate 
School, with advanced courses in all branches. 
2. The College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, offering four-year courses, largely elective, 
leading to the degiee of bachelor of arts, courses 
111 which the senior work is offeied conjointly 
with the Schools of Law, Medicine, Dentistiy, 
and Chemistry, leading to the same degree, a 
four-year course in arts and music, leading to 
tlie degree of bachelor of arts and music, also 
a four-year course in science and medicine, lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of science. 3 The 
College of Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 
offering five-year courses in civil, mechanical, 
electiical, and architectural engineering and ar- 
chitecture, leading to the degrees of civil, me- 
clianical, electrical, and architectural engineer 
and architect The degrees of bachelor of science 
111 engineering and in architecture are conferred 
at the end of the fourth year. 4. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, embracing (a) the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Foiestry, offering four- 
year courses, leading to the degrees of bachelor 
of science in agriculture, in home mmomics, and 
in forestry , (/j) the Schools of Agriculture, 

offering three-year courses adapted especially to 
the needs and opportunities of farm lioys and 
girls, (c) short courses in dairying, farm man- 
agement, and ti action engineering, (d) the ex- 
periment stations, offering research advantages, 
(c) extension work in agriculture 5. The Law 
School, giving a thiee-year course, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of laws. 6 The Medical 
School, with a five-year course, including one 
year of hospital interm^ship, leading to the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine 7 The College of 
Dentistry, i^ith a three-year course, leading to 
the degree of doctor of dental surgery 8 The 
College of Pharmacy, offeiing a two and a three 
year course, leading to the degrees of graduate 
in pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemist re- 
spwtively 9 The School of Mines, offering 
three fi\e-vear courses, leading to the degrees of 
engineer of mines, engineer of mines in geology*, 
and metallurgical engineer 10 The School of 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry, with two five- 
year courses, the Applied Course lc«iding to 
the degree of chemical engineer, the other, of- 
feied conjointly with the College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and the Arts, leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science in 
chemistiy; and a four-year course in analytical 
chemistry, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science in chemistry 11. The College of Educa- 
tion foi the training of teachers and supervisors, 
with a two-year course, leading to the degree of 
bachelor of arts in education 12. The Univer- 
sity Extension Service, offering educational op- 
portunities to the people of the State through 
(a) correspondence courses, (b) evening classes, 
(c) lecture courses, (d) field debates on pub- 
lic questions, (e) a reference bureau. The uni- 
versity also has charge of the geological and 
natural history survey. The degrees conferred 
for graduate work are the master’s degree in 
arts, science, and pharmacy, and the doctor's 
degree in philosophy and medicine No honor- 


ary degrees are conferred. The departments of 
law, medicine, and education require two years 
of collegiate preparation. In all other depart- 
ments students are admitted on examination or 
on certificate from accredited schools of the 
State Tuition ranges from $30 to $150 a year. 
In 1913-14 the faculty numbered 608 and the 
attendance was 8902, of whom 3529 weie women. 
Of this number 4155 were of college grade, 3209 
subcollegiate, and 1628 extension The geneial 
library contained 175,000 volumes, and there 
were special libraries in connection with the 
various departments of instruction The laboia- 
tories are extensive and well equipped Theie is 
an herbarium with 400,000 specimens There 
are dormitories for the School of Agriculture, 
and one dormitory accommodating 90 women on 
the main campus The mam university grounds 
comprise about 109 acres, valued at $2,000,000 
The 32 buildings are valued at $3,463,000, and 
their equipment at about $1,805,000 The State 
experimental farm, located l^tween Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, consists of about 420 acres, and 
is valued at $413,000 The buildings and equip- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture are 
estimated at $1,480,000 The university is 
supported by the income of its permanent endow- 
ment, a State tax of mill, and special legis- 
lative appropriations for support, buildings, and 
equipment The gross income for 1913-14, exclu- 
sive of special appropriations, was $2,445,491. 
The endowment was $1,605,356 62, and the value 
of all the university property, $12,112,000 
George Edgar Vincent has been president since 
April, 1911. Consult E E Slosson, Great Amer- 
ican Universities (New York, 1910) 

MINNESOTA BIVEK An affluent of the 
upper Mississippi (Map Minnesota, D 6) It 
rises on the east slope of the Dakota foot- 
hills (Coteau des Prairies) in the northeast- 
ern part of Marshall Co., S Dak , at an ele- 
vation of about 1896 feet above sea level 
It ffows southeastward to the State line, 
wheie it enters Bigstonc Lake, which is 26 
miles long, from 1 to IV 2 miles wide, and shal- 
low This upper reach of the river often runs 
dry The river leaves the lake at Ortonville and 
fio\\s southeast to Mankato (225 miles), where 
it turns abruptly and theieafter flows northeast 
to its junction w^ith the Mississippi, a few miles 
below the Falls of St Anthony and between the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul Its total 
length IS about 470 miles, and its drainage basin 
of 16,600 square miles extends nearly across 
the southern part of the State It is by far 
the largest confluent of the Mississippi in Minne- 
sota Its chief tributaries are Pomme de Terre 
and Chippewa rivers from the north, and Lac 
qui Parle, Redw’ood, Cottonw'ood, and Blue Earth 
rivers from the south It is navigable for 
steamers 45 miles, and at high water small 
\essels can ascend it 295 miles, beyond which 
it is obstructed by falls and rapids 

MINNEWAUEON, min'n^-w'g^dn. Lake 
The largest lake in North Dakota, more fre- 
quently knowm as Devil’s Lake (Map: North 
Dakota, G 1 ) . It is situated in the northeastern 
part of the State and is 40 miles long and from 
2 to 12 mi les b road. 

MINNEWIT, Petes. See Mixuit, Petes. 

MINNOW (ME. menow, from AS. myne, 
minnow', probably from AS. win, Icel. minur^ 
Goth minniza, OHG. mtnniro, Ger. minder^ Lat. 
minor j less, Gk. /iivMeii, niinynthein, to lessen, 
Skt wi, to diminish) The name popularly ap- 
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plied to almost any small fish More technically 
it applies to member^ of the family Cypimidffi, 
which includes the roach, dace, carp, etc ; spe- 
cificallv, in Kn^iland, Lcuci^cus phoxtnus Ihis 
18 a small fish about 3 inches long, abundant in 
giavelly boit(uned sti earns It is, of course, un- 
iinportiint as food except for larger fishes In 
the United States the name usually belongs to 
various small evpnnodonts, mainly of the large 
genus ?iOliopis, living in the lessei stri^ams and 
frequently called shiners The largest and best 
known of these is the golden shiner {Aotropts 
hudsfWiU^) . wliifh has a very small head, but 
is sometimes a foot in length (See Dace ) 
These fishe*- are mostly bottom feedeis, aie ovip- 
arous, (‘aiiiivoroiis, and devoui inueli Bjiawii of 
their own and other kinds of fishes The top 
nimnow> aie of a difieient gioup, btung killi- 
fishes (((V ) of the genua Gamhusia, and take 
then name fioni their sui face-feeding habits. 
Along the eastern and southern coasts the com- 
mon minnow of hraekish water is the mummi- 
(hog (qv ) Consult D S Joi dan, P’ls/irs (New 
Yoik, 1T08), and id, Manna! of the Vci'telnatcs 
of the y(>rihcin United Hiatas (11th ed , lei 
and enhnged, Chicago, lbl4) See Plates of 
(-ARPS \M) THEIR El ROPEAX AtLIES, DaCE AND 
MINNOW’S KiLLI FISHES AM) TOP MTNNOWS 
MINO, oi in Portuguese MINHO, me'nyo 
(Lat Minius) Tlie ]>rincipal ii\ei ofCalieia, in 
northwest Spain (Map Spam, B 1). It iisc^s 
in the mountains of the Pi o\ nice of Lugo and 
flows 111 a southeilv and soutlnvestei ly dnc*etion, 
forming a ])ait of the boundary hetw’oen Spain 
and Poitugal, until it enters the Atlantic 
through a wide estuary Its total length is 211 
miles, foi the last 25 of which it is navigable 
for small \ easels, but it is much obstructed by 
rc'cfs, islands, and shifting sand liaiiks Its 
banka are \ery fertile, and salmon and lamprey 
abound, vicdding a eonsidcwahle industry 

MINO'AN CIVILIZATION. See Arch.tsol- 
OGY, IT, Muioan, or JJqcnn, Period ^ Cxosis, 
Crete, E\ans, Sir Arthfr, (iOFkmv 
MINO DA FIESOLE, me'no da fya'zo-la 
(1431-84). A Florentine sculptor of the eailv 
Renaissance lie w'^as horn at Poppi in the Ca- 
sentiiio valley ^^"hllc employed as a stone- 
mason at Florence he became the friend and 
pupil of Desiderio da Settignano His home 
was at Florence, hut there is documental y evi- 
dence to sliow that he w'as employed at Roine in 
1454, 1463, and 1464 In 1473 he w’as working 
upon the monument to Pope Paul II, of wdiich 
there are fragments in the Grotte Yatieanc, 
under St Peter’s Church, and from 1475 to 
1480 he executed various commissions undi^r 
Sixtus IV He died at Florence. July 11, 1484 
Ills w’ork possesses great ciiariii and delicate 
finish, hut is lacking in originality Its high 
rc'putation is due to rich decoration and to a 
certain naivete of expiession, esjiecially in his 
numerous portrait busts, winch w’erc executed 
under the influence of Desiderio da Settignano 
and are his best work Besides these his chief 
W’oiks are monuments, altars, and tabernacles in 
the churches of Florence, Fiesole, and Rome His 
most important acliievemtmts in Florence are 
in the church of La Badia the monuments of 
Bernirdo Giugni (1466) and the Margrave Hugo 
of Tuscany (1481) There are several taber- 
nacles by him in Santa Croce, and in the Museo 
Nazionale are busts of Piero de’ Medici (1453), 
Giuliano de' Medici, and Rinaldo della Luna 
(1461). One of his best works, if not his most 


important, belongs to his early period* the mon- 
ument of Leonardo Salutate, Bishop of Fiesole 
(died 1466), in the cathedral of that city, it is 
surmounted by a fine bust. The altar in the ca- 
thedral, which IS also by Mino, shows plainly 
the limitations of his art A beautiful piece of 
Renaissance decoration is the tabernacle at Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, Rome, in which city are 
also his monument of Cardinal Forteguerri in 
Santa Cecilia and the monument of Fiancesco 
Toinabuoiii in Santa Maria sopia Miiier\a, his 
latest Roman w'ork and one of his happiest in- 
spirations. Ills other works include Imsts of 
Xiccolo Strozzi, in the Museum of Beilin, w^hich 
also possessc^s his only female bust that of a 
young girl, and San Giovannino, in the Louvre, 
and reliefs, including numerous Madonnas, from 
his altars and monuments, to be found in many 
museums and priv’^ate collections Consult 
Semper and Barth, Hervoriagende Bddhaner-Ar- 
chiletxten der Retuii^sance (Dresden, 1880), 
C C Perkins, llandhook of Italian Urnlptare 
(New York, 1883) , Wilhelm Bode, Dcnlmuler 
der renatssanee Bknlptui Toscanos (Munich, 
1802-1905) , Angeli, Alino da Fiesole (Floience, 
1905) 

MFNOR (Lat, less). A term in music ap- 
plied to intervals and modes ( 1 ) The interval 
between anv note and anothei is named according 
to the numlier of degrees between them on the 
scale, both notes included The inteival betw(‘en 
C and E is called a third, that hetwedi E and 
G iH also a third, but these int(‘iv«ils are un- 
c*qual, the one consisting of foui semitom*s, tlie 
other of three, the foriiKT is therefoie distin- 
guished as a major, the lattei as a minoi inti*r- 
val (2) There aie tw^o modes in winch a musi- 
cal passage may he composed AMieieas the 
major mode makes use of but one foim of scale, 
which IS the same W’hether aseending or defter iid- 
ing, the minor mode lecogmzes tiio foinis of 
scale, the Jiai nionie and melodie !Modein music 
conceives a mode as a system of thice fundamen- 
tal chords, winch contain all the tones piojier to 
the scab' of that mode These choiths are the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant Ai ranging 
the tone's of the pure minoi scale as elements of 
these three chords we have the following 

tomo 

8 8 

d — / — a — c — c — g — h, 

8 8 8 8 


Bubdom dom 

wiiere all three chorda present themselves as 
minor (because having the minor third), just as 
the corresponding chords are mafor in the major 
mode (See Major ) Arranging these tones in 
this diatonic order as a descending scale, begin- 
ning w’lth the highest tone of the tonic chord 
(e), the following results e, d, c, b, a, g, f, e 
Here we have a pure minor scale winch is iden- 
tical with the Dorian mode of the Greeks (See 
Greek Music.) Comiiaring this desecnding 
minor with the aseending major scale, we find 
each to be the exact opposite of the other, thus 
establishing the polarity of major and minor 
already knowm to Zarlino and Tartini, hut fully 
developed only in 1853 by Hauptmann Where 
the ascending major has the major third (on 
third degree) and semisteps (3-4, 7-8) the de- 
scending minor has the same in the same place: 

c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c. 

e, d, c, b, a, g, f, e. 
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For practical composition, however, the scale 
always begins with the tonic In the progression 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, a, the whole step from 7 to 8 
was found unsatisfactory to the ear, which im- 
peratively demanded a semistep. By raising g a 
semislep this leading tone was obtained, but the 
step from 6 to 7 was augmented It was only 
during the nineteenth century that this form of 
the minor scale a, b, c, d, e, f, gjf, a, which is 
known as the ha) monte minor scale, vas pro- 
claimed as the noimal form Before that the- 
orists had been afraid of the augmented second 
from G to 7 (a dissonance) and had over- 
come the difficulty by also raising the sixth de- 
gree a semitone, so that ascending the minor 
scale had this form a, b, c, d, e, fjf, g#, a, while 
dcscoiding the 7th and 6th degrees were restored 
to then original pitch Thus, what is known as 
the melodic minor scale has two forms, one when 
aseeiidiTig, the other when descending. Now, con- 
sidering the harmonic form as the normal minor 
scale, modem musical theory establishes the dom- 
inant choid of both the major and minor modes 
as a major tiiad Thus, the three fundamental 
chorda of the modern minor mode piesent them- 
selves as two minor triads (tonic and subdom- 
inant) and one major triad (dominant) See 
Interval, Modes 

MINOR. In law, a person who has not at- 
tained the age of full legal capacity or the age 
of legal capacity with resjiect to the performance 
of certain acts The term “minor’^ belongs 
strictly to the civil law, in which a peison of 
full leg'll cajjacity is called major, but geiieially 
the teim “miiioi ' is used in English as synony- 
mous ith infant, under which title the state- 
intent of the general law of the subject will lie 
found In Scots law, minor is soinetiiiies specifi- 
cally used of an infant above the age of a pupil 
(12 yea IS for females, 14 for males) and under 
the full age (21 years) of majority See In- 
^A^T Parent and Child 

MINOR, me'nor, Jakob (18ri5-lG12) An 
Austiian scholar in Teutonic philology and lit- 
eratuie, born at Vienna. He studied at the uni- 
veisities of Vienna (1874-78) and Berlin (1878- 
7b), lietame a lecturer at the former (under 
Stherer, 1880), in 1882-84 held a chair in the 
Accademia Scientifico-lettei ana of Milan, and 
in 1884-8r> uas professor of the German lan- 
guage and literature in the University of Prague 
111 1880 he was appointed professor of Germanic 
jihilology at Vienna His numerous publications 
include many editions of texts, such as volumes 
73 {Fabcldichter^ Hatirilcr, und PopuJarphtloso- 
phen dcs aehtzchnten Jahrhvndctts) ^ 145 {Tiech 
itnd Wacicenroder) ^ and 151 (Das Sfhichsals- 
diama)^ 'iMth introductory essays and annota- 
tions, in the “Deutsche National-Littei atur” se- 
rii's, and the Archduke Ferdinand’s Speculum 
Viter IJumaiur (1889) , N euhochdcutscJic Metrik 
(1893), a \aluable manual of Geiinan prosody, 
based on lectures given at Vienna in 1882, and 
im])oitant woiks in literary history and criti- 
cism, such as Die Schicksahtragodic in ihren 
Hauptvertretein (1883), Goethes Faust (/. 
Tci1)f Kntstehungsgeschichte und Erklarung (2 
vols., 1901) , and an uncompleted study of Schil- 
ler, SchiUer^ sein Leben und seine Werke, vols i 
and 11 (1800), ranked, so far as it extends, 

among the best on the subject. He also edited 
the works of A. W. and F Schlegel, A. von Ar- 
nim, C. Brentano, L Tieck, and others. 

MFNOR, Lucian (1802-58). An American 
lawyer and author, born in Louisa Co , Va, He 


graduated at William and Mary College in 1823 
and five years later became Commonwealth attor- 
ney for his native county, an office which he held 
until 1852 In 1855 he was appointed professor 
of law in William and Mary. He wrote a part 
of John A G. Davis’s Guide io Justices (1838) 
and contributed the notes to D.miel Call’s Vir- 
ginia Reports A tract of hib. Reasons fo7 Abol- 
ishing the Liquor Traffic, lunl a large sale, and 
after his deatli his Travels in Sen England were 
edited by James Russell Lowell for puldication 
in the Atlantic 

MINOR, Robert Crannell (1840-1004) An 
American landscape paintei, born in New York 
City. He studied iindei Diaz at Baibizon, 
France, and undei Van Luppen and Boulanger 
in Antwerp, and traveled in German v and Italy 
He was elected to the Society of Ameiifaii Ait- 
ists and the National Academy of Design He 
exhibited not only in the Ihiited States, but at 
the Royal Aeademv, London, and at t]ie salons 
of Pans and Antwerp His clioice of motives 
was ic'stricted. He preferred subdued jet iichly 
colored light effects, particiihii ly the glow of sun- 
set and the mystery of twilight, and followed 
Diaz in his massing of light and shade. TTis 
paintings include “Dawn,” “Sundown,” “The 
Stieam,” “Octolier Days,” “The V.ilc of Kennet,” 
“Edge of the Wood,” “Interior of the Forest,” 
“Morning in June,” “Suniise on Lake Cham- 
plain,” “Ciadle of the Hudson,” “Cloudy Moon- 
light ” 

MINOR BARONS. The teim applied in the 
twelfth and thiiti'enth centuiies in England to 
those tenants in chief of the King who did not 
receive a siieiial summons to council and to 
military seivice, but weie sunimon(‘d by a 
geneicil* pioclamation of the sheriff given in the 
county coiiits The teiin was not used in Eng- 
land after tlie thiiteenth century 

MINOR^CA (Sp Menorca) The second 
largest of the Balearic Islands (q v ) It is the 
easternmost of the group and lies 20 miles 
northeast of Majorca (Map Bjiain, G3). Area, 
2G4 (with adjacent islets, 293) square miles 
Its noith half consists of rather low, rolling 
lulls, generally and and covered with heath, 
the south half is an undulating plateau cut by 
deep, fertile valleys There are numerous bays 
on tlie northeast coast, in one of which is the 
harbor of Port Mahon ( q v ) , the principal towm. 
I his harlior is one of the best in the entire 
3klediteri anean. Though minerals are found on 
the island, agriculture is the chief occupation, 
the principal products being wine, oil, gram, 
flax, and sw^eet jiotatoes Pop, 1900, 37,512, 
1910, 41,939 Minorca was taken by the British 
in 1708 and held by them, wuth several inter- 
missions, until 1802,' when it was finally secured 
to Spam by the Treaty of Amiens Consult 
Sir C R. Markham, Stoiy of Majorca and 
Minorca (London, 1908) ; J E C Flitch, 
Mediterranean Moods, Footnotes of Travel m 
the Islands of Mallorca, Menorca, Ihi^a, and 
Sardinia (New York, 1911) , H W. Richmond, 
Papers Relating to the Loss of Minorca in 17o6 
(London, 1913). 

MINORCA. A class of domestic fowls re- 
sembling leghorns, but of more hmgth of body 
and heavier mold. Their flesh is good for table 
purposes, but their chief value is as egg layers, 
m wdiich they excel, juoducing very large wffiite 
eggs. They are hardy, active in hunting for 
their food, and generally commendable. A Mi- 
norca cock should weigh eight pounds; a hen 
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six and a half pounds. This breed should be 
long-bodied and stand high upon strong, slate- 
black legs, the comb is larger than that of the 
leghorn , the wattles thin and pendulous , and the 
car lobes pure white Two varieties are recog- 
nized — ^the black and the white In each case 
the color must be absolutely pure; the comb, 
face, and wattles bright red; eyes dark hazel 
or red See Colored Plate of Fowls, under 
Poultry 

MINOB.IES, mi^nd-riz, The. A London 
parish and street leading northward from the 
Tower to Aldgate, now forming with Houndsditch 
the Jewish quarter of the city The name is de- 
rived from the nuns of St Clare, called Sorores 
Minores, or Minoresses The church of the Trin- 
ity, once belonging to a nunnery of the order, 
still exists m the Minories 
MINOBJTES. See Franciscans 
MINOEITT REPRESENTATION. See 
CuMULATnE Voting, Representation 
MINOR PROPHETS. A common designa- 
tion for a group of 12 prophetical books in the 
Hebrew canon, which in the English Bible form 
the close of the Old Testament It was em- 
ployed as early as the time of Augustine and 
Rufinus, A\ho are careful to explain that its use 
is occasioned by the brevity of the books and 
does not characterize their merit or importance 
Ihe corresponding designation, major prophets, 
IS applied to the longer books of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Daniel The Hebrews called 
this group of writings the Twelve, and this 
nomcnclatuie was followed by the Greeks (See 
Bible ) The first reference to the collection is 
in Ecclus xlix, 10, a section probably written 
in the tune of John Hyreanus The books in- 
cluded in the collection, in the order 111 which 
they are arranged in the Hebrew Bible, are 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Zeplianiali, llaggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi This order is retained in the English 
Bible In the Gieek version tlie arrangement is 
as follow’s Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jlaggai, 
Zechariali, Malachi Both airangcments no 
doubt w'ere intended to be chronological There 
IS a gcneial advance fiom the Assyrian to the 
Chaldican and Persian periods The three 
prophets of the Chaldiean period (Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah) and the three of the 
Persian period (Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi) 
are given in the same order On the other hand 
the earlier prophets seem to have formed two 
groups in the Greek, viz , Hosea, Amos, Micali, 
and ifoel, Obadiali, Jonah It is significant that 
of these six only the first group of three can be 
assigned to the Assyiinn jieriod in the light of 
modern criticism It would appear, therefore, 
that the late books, Joel, Obadiah, and Jonah, 
once were appended to the others, but subse- 
quently w'ere copied after the prophets of the 
Assyrian period on account of the reference to 
.Jonah m 2 Kings xiv 25 The same considera- 
tion may have led to the placing of Jonah before 
Micah as in the Hebrew recension For the 
dates of the books and further information, con- 
sult the articles upon the individual books 
Bibliography. Many commentaries have bi^en 
WTitten upon the 12 minor prophets as a whole. 
The following are the more recent . Rosenmuller, 
Prophetos Minores (2d ed , Leipzig, 1827), E. 
B. Pusey, The Minor Prophets (2 vols, London, 
1860) ; E Henderson, Commentary on the 
Twelve Minor Prophets (ib, 1860-61) , G H A. 


von Ewald, Propheten dcs alten Bundes (2d ed., 
Gottingen, 1867) , Reuss, La Bthlej vol ii (Paris, 
1876) ; Ferdinand Hitzig, Die ssivolf kletnen Pro- 
pheten (4th ed , Leipzig, 1881); Knabenbauer, 
Commentanus in Prophetas Minores (Paris, 
1886) , F W Farrar, The Minor Prophets^ m 
“Men of the Bible Series” (London, 1890) ; 
Deane, Minor Prophets (ib, 1893), Robertson 
Smith, Prophets of Israel (2d ed., 2 vols., ib , 
1895); Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten (Got- 
tingen, 1897) , Julius Wellhausen, Die kleinen 
Propheten (3d ed , Berlin, 1898) , Marti, Dodeka- 
propheton (Tubingen, 1904) , Horton -Driver, in 
Century Bible (London, 1906) , Hoonacker, Les 
douse petits prophet es (Brussels, 1908) , H K 
von Orelli, Kleine Propheten (3d ed , Munich, 
1908, Eng trans of 1st ed , New York, 1893) ; 
G A Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets (new 
ed, 2 vols. New York, 1912) 

MFNOS (Gk. MtWs). According to Greek 
story, a king of Crete, son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon, and 
father of Ariadne, Deucalion, and Phsedra 
In the ordinary version he appears as a just 
and wise ruler, governing Crete and the adjacent 
islands three generations before the Trojan War 
and giving them a code of laws received from 
his fathci. Zeus He w'as a powerful monarch, 
establishing the first fleet and clearing the 
-^Egean of i)irati‘s He thus exercised a aw’av 
over the Gieek coast lands After his death his 
rejuitation for justice led the gods to make him 
a judge 111 the low’cr world, where with Rhada- 
nienthus and .Eacus he passed sentence on the 
souls of the dead In contradiction to this char- 
acter 18 the group of legends which gather about 
the MinotiUii, wdiere he appears as at first de- 
priving Poseidon of his due offciing, the bull 
sent by tlie god from the sea in answer to his 
prayer From this bull and Pasiphae, w’lfe of 
Minos, sprang tlie Minotaur (q\ ), for whose 
keejiing l)a*dalus (q v ) built for Minos the LabA- 
iinth (qvO When his son Androgeos was slam 
by the Athenians, Minos made w’ar ujion them 
and compelled them to pay the tribute of seviai 
youths and seven maidens to be food for the 
Minotaui, until Theseus (qv.) released them bv 
killing the monster The cruel character of 
Minos in this legend led later writers to dis- 
tinguish tw^o kings, the elder, a son of Zeus, wlio 
was just, and Ins grandson, wdio was cruel The 
iei*ent discoveries of a splendid palace at Cnosus 
and the evidences of a very pow’erful and splen- 
did kingdom in Crete during the Mycenaean age 
wairant tlie belief that the story of Minos con- 
tains reminiscences of an early Cretan supremacy 
in the iEgean Consult H R Hall, jdiJgean 
Aichwoloqy (New York, 1915) See Archaeol- 
ogy, Mycenwan Period; Cnosus, Crete; Evans, 
Sib Arthur, Gournia. 

MINOT, mi'not. A city and the county seat 
of Ward Co , N. Dak , 200 miles west-northwest 
of Grand Folks, on the Mouse River and on the 
Great Northern and Minneapolis, St Paul, and 
Sault Ste Marie railroads (Map North Da- 
kota, C 2) It IS the seat of a State normal 
school and contains a public library, attractive 
courthouse, post office and Federal buildings, and 
Riverside Park, which is crossed by the river 
three times Minot is a distributing centre for 
a wide area and is engaged in lignite coal 
mining flour milling, and the manufacture of 
briquettes Ample water power is available, the 
Mouse falling 10 feet here The water works 
are owned by the city Minot has adopted the 
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commissif)n form of government. Pop., 1900. 
1277; 1910, 6188; 1920, 10,476. 

MINOT, Charles Sedgwick (1852-1914) 
An American anatomist, born at Roxbury, Mass 
He graduated at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1872, studied biology at Leipzig, 
Paris, and Wurzburg, and took the degree of 
S D at Harvard in 1878 At Harvard Medical 
School he taught from 1880 till his death, be- 
coming James Stillman professor of comparative 
anatomy in 1905 and director of the anatomical 
laboratories in 1912 In 1912-13 he served as 
Harvard exchange professor at Berlin and Jena. 
H(* made important investigations and discov- 
eries in the fields of muscular physiology, respira- 
tion, and human embryology He was president 
of the American Society of Naturalists in 1894, 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1901, and of the Association 
of American Anatomists in 1904-05, and was 
corresponding member of various important 
foreign societies Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on him by Yale, Toronto, St Andrews, 
and Oxford In addition to many papers and 
monographs, his publications include JJuman 
Embryology (1892), which has been translated 
into German and is one of the most valuable 
works on the subject, A Laboratory Text-Book 
of Embryology (1903, 2d ed , 1910), Age, 

Growth, and Death (1908), Die Methode der 
Wissenschaft (1913), Modem Problems of Bi- 
ology (1913; also in French) 

MINOT, George (1817-56) An American 
jurist, born in Haveihill, Mass He graduated 
at Harvard in 1836 and at the law department 
of that institution in 1838, studied under Rufus 
Choate, and was admitted to the bar in 1839 
He practiced in Boston, took high rank in his 
profession, and was for many years counsel for 
the Boston and Maine Railroad He edited, in 
association with Richard Peter, Jr, eight vol- 
umes of the United States Statutes at Large 
and was sole editor of that work from 1848 to 
1856 He published A Digest of the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts (45 
vols , w'lth supplement, 1844-52) and edited 
English Admiralty Reports (9 vols, 1853-54) 

MINOT, George Richards (1758-1802) An 
American jurist He was born in Boston, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1778, and soon afterward 
W'as adniitt€»d to the bar From 1781 to 1791 
he w'as cleik of the Massachusetts House of 
Represen tati\es He wras secretary of the con- 
vention called to ratify the Federal Constitution 
In 1702 he was appointed judge of probate for 
Sullolk County, in 1799 he w’as made Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, and from 
1800 until his death was judge of the Municipal 
Court of Boston Besides editing three volumes 
of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, of which he was one of the founders, 
he published a History of the Insurrection in 
Massachusetts in 1186 (1786) and a History of 
Massachusetts Bay (1798-1803) The latter 
work IS m continuation of Hutchinson’s History 
of Massachusetts Bay 

MINOT, Laurence ( H300--?52). An English 
lyric poet, born and bred probably in the north- 
east midlands of England. He was no doubt a 
layman. Professor Herford agrees with other 
scholars in thinking that Minot was probably a 
soldierly minstrel, who sang also at court 
Minot wrote in haste, with the warlike or po- 
litical events that he describes still fresh in his 
mind. His style is rough. He is preeminently 


a war poet and a patriot, full of love for a 
united England, though he was himself in all 
likelihood of Norman origin He wrote 11 spirited 
political songs (in the Northern dialect) cele- 
brating the military events of the time. They 
begin with the Battle of Halidon Hill (1333) and 
close W'lth the Capture of Guisncs (1.352). 
Among the best is Hoio Edward Came to Bra- 
bant (1339) They exist in only one manu- 
script (British Museum), discovered by Tyr- 
whitt. The best editions are Laurence Minofs 
Lieder, edited by William Scholle, in Quellen 
und Forschungen (Stiassbuig, 1884), and The 
Poems of Laurence Minot, edited by Hall (Ox- 
ford, 1887) 

MIN^OTATJH (Gk. MivdiTavpos, MinOtauros) 
Tile bull of Minos (qv ), according to the Greek 
legend, son of the wife of Minos, Pasiphae, and 
a bull sent by Poseidon For it she conceived a 
passion which the skill of Daedalus (qv) en- 
abled her to gratify Her offspring, a human 
body W'lth a bull’s head, was shut up by Minos 
in the mysterious Labyrinth (qv) at Cnosus, 
where he w'as fed on human victims Yearly 
(or every three or nine years, according to other 
veisions of the story) the Athenians, who had 
been concpiered by IVIinos, were compelled to 
send seven vouths and seven maidens for this 
monster, till Theseus ( q v ) slew' him The 
origin and nature of this story have as yet re- 
ceived no adequate explanation, but tbe frescoes 
of tbe palace at Cnosus show'ing men and girls 
performing gymnastic feats upon wild jbulls 
suggest that the oriyin of the legend is to be 
sought m dim reminiscences of the Mycemtan 
bull ring Some scholars connect the Greek 
name Aa^ifpivOos, Labyrinth, with Gk. XajSpiJs, 
labrys, a double axe, a hieroglyphic or sacred 
sign of Zeus, w'hich appears everywhere in the 
palace at Cnosus (consult R H Hall, JUgean 
Archwoloqtf, pp 152-153, New York, 1915) ; in 
this view' the I-iabynnth is the Place of the 
Double Axe The bull was sacred in Crete to 
Zeus See Mrxos 

MINOT’S LEDGE. See Lighthouse 

MINOTTO, Agnes Mito. See Sorma, Agnes 

MINSK, minsk. A government of west Rub- 
sia, in Lithuania, bounded by the Government of 
Vitebsk on the north. Mohilev and Tcliernigov 
on the east, Kiev and Volliynia on the south, 
and Grodno and Vilna on the west (Map; Rus- 
sia, C 4) Area, .15,293 square miles. The 
northw'cstern part, about one-fifth of the entire 
area, is somewhat elevated It forms the water- 
shed between the Dnieper and the Niemen. The 
remainder of the government is low, marshy, 
thickly wooded, and very sparsely inhabited, 
forming the larger portion of Poliessie (qv.). 
Minsk IS watered chiefly by the Berezina, the 
Pripet, and the Niemen, lakes abound in the 
southern pait, and the climate is unhealthful. 
By the nature of its surface Minsk is not w'ell 
fitted for agriculture, hence this industry is in 
a pnmitne state. Stock raising is favored by 
the abundance of pasture land. The forests, 
mostly june, occupy over one-third of the total 
ai ea and form one of the chief natural resources 
of the region Large quantities of timber are 
doated to Prussia by the Berezina, the Pripet, 
and the canal which connects the Dnieper with 
the Bug, a tributary of the Vistula. Consider- 
able quantities of wood for fuel are exported also 
to Kiev and used on the local railroads The 
extent of this industry may be judged from the 
fact that about 70,000 people are employed an- 
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nually in the transportation of the timber down 
the rivers Yeast, flour, and wooden products of 
all kinds are the chief manufactures. The ship- 
building industry deserves special mention. The 
government is trav£»rsed by two important rail- 
ways, one connecting Warsaw with Moscow and 
tlie other, running from the Baltic Provinces to 
southern Russia. Pop, 1909, 2,755,900, 1913, 
2,903,700, composed chiefly of white Russians, 
Poles, J(*w's, and Tiithuanians. Over 70 per cent 
of the po])iiliition belong to the Greek Oithodox 
church The government was formed out of part 
of the teriitory p»i8fiing over to Russia on the 
second p.irtition of Poland in 171)3 It consisted 
till 1843 of 10 distiicts, but since then nine com- 
pose this government. Capital, Minsk. 

MINSK. Tile capital of the Government of 
^linsk, Russia, situated in a hilly region on the 
Svisloteh, a tiibutary of the Berezina, 4(58 miles 
by rail southw^est of Moscow (Map Russia, C 4). 
It is an old and iriegulaily built tow'ii, with two 
cathedrals, of which that of St. Cathaiine ( 1(511 ) 
IS especially w’orthy of mention Among its edu- 
cational institutions aie two classical Gymnasia 
and one Realgymnasium, a thtHilogical seniinaiy, 
a museum, and a theatie iVIinsk manufactuies 
leather, agiicultiiral implements, soap, tobacco 
products, etc The commcice is mostly in agri- 
cultuial and foiest products and leathei A 
yeaily fair ih held in March Minsk is the seat 
of a Greek Oithodox and of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. The mimicipalitv maintains a pawn- 
shop Pop, 1904 97,997, 1910, 105,441, of 
whom over 50,000 weie Jew’s, about 21.000 
Gieek Orthodox, 15,000 Roman Catholics, and 
ovei 1700 ^lohammedaiis The town is fiist 
mentioned in 1 OOO as a dejiendeiicy of the ])i inces 
of Podolsk After a short existence as tlu* capi- 
tal of a be])aiate piincipality, it fell at the 
end of the tw'elfth century into the hands of 
Lithuania. In 1499 it obtained Magdc'burg 
rights and in 1793 passed to Russia Jluiing 
the Polish uprising in 1831 several engagements 
took jdace in the vicinity of the towm, which is 
the headquarters of the Russian Fourth Army 
Coi ps 

MIN^STBEL (OF. menestrel, mcnestcreJ, men- 
cstral^ Fr mcncsttal. It ministrcUo, menestrcllo, 
from JML inunstrahs, winisticl, retainer, Lat 
minister, attend.iiit, letainer, minister, from 
minor, less) The term fiist used in the late 
thiiteenth century to designate a retainer who 
amused his loid with music and song. It has 
now’ come to he the geneiic name for the poet 
musKian, the viuse recitei, the mountebank, 
ineriy Aiidiew’, piggler, and aciobat of the 
Middle Ages, as w ell as for certain modern entei - 
tfiineis (Se(‘ below ) Before the Norman Con- 
quest the professional poet w'as known in Eng- 
land as a scop (shaper or maker). “Maker” 
sometimes signified a })oet in Shakespeare’s tune. 
The scop shaped or composed his own poems, and 
chanted or sang them to the accompunimeiit of 
a rude harp. Widsith (le. Long Travel), per- 
haps the oldest of extant English poems (foi it 
is earlier than the Angles’ inroad of Britain), 
IS an account of the scop's wandering and recep- 
tion among the lluns, Goths, Danes, and other 
peoples. For the tales he recited in the mead 
hall the scop was rewarded with many treasures, 
including golden rings and bracelets The scop 
was not commonly a w’anderer He w’as rathei 
attached to the household of some chief, by whom 
he was maintained, and in some cases rewarded 
with gifts of land The sedp was held in great 


honor. He composed his poems in solitude and 
recited them in the hall where his master feasted. 
The recitation was doubtless accomnanied bv Ges- 
ture as well as by music. 

The scop was first of all 
a poet, diffeiing fiom the 
modem poet mainly in 
the fact that he not only 
shaped but also recited 
his comiiositions His 
theme w’as the glorious 
deeds of his chieftain or 
of some heio of his race. 

To him vve are indebted 
for our primitive and 
nariativ’e poems like Beo- 
u ulf T lie spi ead of 
Chiistianity 111 England 
broke up the old tiihal 
1 elation and therefore 
the standing of the scop 
was changed In a rank 
mucli beneath the scop 
weie the gleemen, wdio, 
though they no doubt 
sometimes 1 m p 1 o v’ 1 s e d 
songs and modified the 
mattci that came to 
them, were satisfied for 
the ino.st pait to render 
wbat otlieis had com- 
posed They had no 
settled alxxle, but strolled far and neai, eaining 
what thev could by their minsti(‘lsv (The ac- 
companying illustrations, deiiv’ed fioin iiiedi.eval 
manusci ipts, g-ive soim* notion as to the sti oil- 
ing minst lids’ looks and demeanoi ) Among 
their accomplishments vieie tumbling, lopewalk- 
ing, and feats of piggleiy Some of tlieiu chewed 
stones 01 ap]>(‘ared to swmIIow kiiixes 01 file. 
0th CIS had perfoiining animals, such as bears, 
goats, marmots, dogs, and monkey s. 

The Koimans bi ought manv' fonqUurs (see 
JoJfGiEVB) and tioubodovrs (cjv) to England 
Tbe minstrels of tbe Middle Ages weie in ])art 
descendants of the Teutonic scojias and aleenien 
who took loot in Gaul wuth the invasion cd tlic 
Flanks, 01 of those who went along with the 


MINSTBBL WITH UHUM, F1.VGEOL.ET, AND i>EKl UllMlNU BEAR 

Teuton invadeis into Italy, England, and else- 
wdiere, in pait of the uiimi and scxirra' who had 
once overrun the Roman Empire With the 
Celtic bards thev have probably no kindred At 
the battle of Hastings, Taillefer, minstiel and 
wariior, rode before the Norman chivaliy, toss- 
ing his shield aloft, and stirring their courage 
with the Song of Roland, and there bravely met 
his death. By the fourteenth century the poet 
and the performer in England were usually dis- 
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binct The scop and the troubadour were trans- 
formed into poets like Chaucer and Gower True, 
there still survived in the structure of their 
tales seveial devices of the singers, such as the 
address to an audience, but the audience was 
wholly imagmaiy. The gleemcn and jongleurs 
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were then known as minstrels, of whom the 
nioie reputable weie still held in gieat honor. 
At feasts and lestuals they sw aimed m gieat 
iiuiijheiK with haijis, fiddles, b«igpi])es, llutes, 
flageolets, ulLeiiis, and kettledrums Such an 
occasion is described by Cliaucer in the Squire’s 
Tale As Caiiibuskan * dines, the “mmsti alles” 
l)la> “beforii him at the lioid deliciously.” 
When he goes out he is preceded hy “loude 
ministialc} e,” 

Ther as they sownen diverse instrumentz 

That it 1*, l\k an htven for to here 

13ut the decline of uiinstrelsv had already set in, 
as we know fiom Langlaiid s Piers Plowman, the 
best single souice of iiifoimatioii for England 
Minstuls as a class Langland seieielv satiiized, 
calling them prattleis and Imfloons, foul and 
sciiri lions of siieech, indeed the very children of 
Satan. Yet in England miiistiels may liave had 
a closer connection with genuine poets than they 
had on the Continent, wliere from the outset 
these sons of the Komaii muni and scurrie 
(cf “scuii lions”) and of the old bards of the 
Koitli weie abhorred hy the Church Mass and 
absolution w ere denied them , indeed, they were 
uiidei ])erpetual excommunication and were as- 
sured that tliey would spend eternity at the bot- 
tom of hell Nor had tliev — on the Continent, 
at all events — any standing before the secular 
law Tliose who harmed them w’ent uni>mi- 
ished, yet if a minstiel was ill handled he had 
the privilege of beatmg the shadow of liis of- 
fender. As early as 1321 the minstrels of Pans 
were foimed into a guild, and in 1469, in Eng- 
land, a guild of royal mmstiels was organized, 
w^hicli minstrels throughout the realm were com- 
pelled to join, if they w^ere to ply their trade 
(or their art) Icgallj^ 

Most minstrels w'ere itinerant, others were 
retained by lords as lesters. Not seldom they 
w’ere w’omcii, or, at all cA^ents, women followed 
many a band of minstrels and lived their hard 
and dissolute life. The very name of minstrel 
was a byword, but everywhere they were wel- 


come. After the invention of printing there 
was little place foi the minstrel as an inter- 
mediary between author and public. He gradu- 
ally found his mam occupation as a ballad 
singer at street corners or at the wassails of 
the moie ignorant barons. Musicians still con- 
tinued, it IS true, to be retained at court, and 
ample provision was made for then maintenance 
But by an act of Parliament in the thirty-ninth 
year of Elizabeth’s reign “ministiels abroad” 
were classed as “logues and vagabonds,” and 
were ordered to be imnished as such 

In spite of new social conditions, minstrelsy 
was slow in dying out George JJ mamtanied 
a company of 24 musicians, who were employed 
in the service of the Chapel Royal and m leiidei- 
ing odes on birthdays and New Year’s Scott, 
as 18 w^ell known, collected tlie mmstielsy of the 
Scottish bolder, consisting of traditional ballads 
that were still recited, and in the Laif of the 
Last Minstrel is described a ivandeiing harper 
who IS supposed to have li\ed at the close of the 
seienteeiith century Reeentlv, to<i, W B Yeats 
has diseoveied “the last gleeman in Ireland,” a 
certain Michael Moian, Idind almost from birth 
“He was,” says Y(‘ats, “a true gleeman, being 
alike poet, lestei, and newsman of the people” 



A KING MINSTREL 

Head of a minstrel troupe 


The descendant of the old gleeman, it is said, is 
btill not unknown in the Orkneys. 

American Minstrels. Towards the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a new type, tlie South- 
ern negro, appeared on the American stage At 
first he was accepted merely as a comic char- 
acter, but gradually his songs and eccentricities 
oveishadowed his personal chaipctcnstics and 
he began to be looked upon as a “featuie” in the 
performance Before the advent of Thomas D. 
Rice, the reputed foimder of negro minstrelsy, 
there had been a score of actors wdio, as negro 
comedians, had sung and danced their way into 
popular favor; but Rice was the first minstrel 
whose performance received universal recogni- 
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tion. His most famous character, Jim Crow, 
was drawn fiom life, its original being an old 
Louisville sla\e. In 1836 Rice went to England, 
where he duplicated his American successes In- 
dividual negro minstrels now became very nu- 
merous, and in 1843 the first company, tlie Vir- 
ginia Minstrels, was formed It consisted of 
“Dan” Emmett, Frank Brower, “Billy” Whit- 
lock, and “Dick” Pelham. The style of per- 
formance adopted by them has remained much 
the same ever since, for they danced, sang, played 
tJieir instruments, and earned on a running 
dialogue of jokes Among the more famous 
bands of minstrels may be mentioned White's 
Kitchen Minstrels, his Virginia Serenaders, his 
New York Minstrels, Christy’s Minstrels, which 
made a tremendous sensation ; Brj^ant's JMin- 
strels. Wood’s Minstrels, and the companies 
formed by “Tony” Pastor, Thatcher, Primrose, 
Dockstader, West, Buckley, Backus, Birch, and 
Bailey Minstrel performances are usually of 
one general character The performers, who arc 
always men and who number from 15 to 40, sit 
in a semicircle. At either end sit the “end 
men,” or “bones,” while in the middle of th(» 
line IS the “interlocutor,” who gravely asks Ins 
companions, especially the “end men,” such 
questions as shall bring out their stock of jests 
Each member of the troupe takes some pait in 
the performance. The minstrel’s characteristic 
instruments are the guitar, the banjo, tambour- 
ine, and the “bones,” which are two pairs of 
ebony sticks, about 1 inch wide and 0 inches 
long, and are clapped together in the performer’s 
fingers 

Bibliography. Wilhelm von Hertz, “Dio 
Spielleute,” an essay in his delightful Spiel- 
mannshuch (2d ed., Stuttgart, 1900) , Tliomas 
Percy, liehques of Ancient Poctiy, vol. 1 (new 
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1888) , Stopford Brooke, English Literature 
from the Beginning to the Rorman Conquest 
(lb, 1898) ; Alwin Schulz, Das Hofische Lchcn 
(2d ed, 2 vols, Leipzig, 1889) , J. J Jusserand, 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(4th ed., London, 1892) ; L Gautier, Epopees 
franqaises (2d ed , Pans, 1892), passim, W G 
Courthojie, “The Decay of English Minstrelsv,” 
in A History of English Poetry, vol. 1 (New 
York, 1895) ; E. K Chambers, The Medieei al 
Stage (Tendon, 1903), on the whole the most 
satisfactory account, Edmondstoune Duncan, 
The Story of Minstrelsy (New York, 1907),. a 
popular historical sketch of the subiect, includ- 
ing a useful bibliography See also Minne- 
singer, Skald; Troubadours 

MINSTBEL, Henry the See Henry the 
Minstret.. 

MINSTBEL BOY, The A favorite song in 
Moore’s Irish Melodies The music is that of 
“The Moreen,” an old Irish air. 

MINT (AS mynet, mynit, mynyt, from Lat. 
moneta, mint, epithet of Juno, whose temple at 
Rome was the mint, from monere, to warn ) . An 
establishment for making coins or metallic 
money See Money. 

The earliest regulations regarding the English 
mint belong to Anglo-Saxon times An officer 
called a reeve is referred to in the laws of Canute 


as having some jurisdiction over it, and certain 
names which, in addition to that of the sover- 
eign, appear on the Anglo-Saxon coins, seem to 
have been those of the moneyers, or principal 
officers of the mint. Besides the sovereign, 
barons, bishops, and the greater monasteries luid 
their respective mints, where they exeieised the 
right of coinage, a privilege enjoyed ])y the arcli- 
bishops of Canterbury as late as the leign of 
Henry VIII and by Wolsey as Bishop of Duiliam 
and Archbishop of York 

After the Norman Conquest the officers of the 
royal mint became to a certain extent subject 
to the authority of the exchequer Beth in 
Saxon and Norman times theie existed, undei 
control of the principal mint in London, a num- 
ber of provincial mints in different towns of 
England, there were no fewer than 38 in tlie 
time of Ethelred, and the last of them were 
only done away with in the reign of William III 
The officers of the mint were formed into a 
corporation by a charter of Edward II , tluy 
consisted of the warden, master, comptrollei, 
assay master, workers, coiners, and subordinates 

The seigniorage or coining chaige at one time 
formed a considerable item in the re\ (‘lines of 
the Clown It was a deduction made from the 
bullion coined, and compi ehended both a charge 
for defraying the expense of coinage and tlie 
sovereign’s profit in \irtue of his pnuogative 
In the leign of Henry VI the scignioiage 
amounted to 6d in the pound; in the reign of 
Edward I, Is. 2y^d The seigniorage on gold 
was abolished during the rengn of Chailes 11 
and has nc\er since been exacted. The shere, or 
remedy, as it is now called, was an allowance 
for the unavoidable imperfc»ction of the com. 

A new mint was erected on Tower Hill in 
1810 In 1815 some alterations were made in the 
constitution of the niiiit, and 111 1851 a complete 
change w'as intioduced in the whole system of 
administration The control of the mint w’as 
vested in a mastc^r and deputy master and a 
conipti oiler The mastership, wdiich had in the 
early part of the last century become a political 
appointment held by an adherent of the govern- 
ment, was restored to the position of a perma- 
nent office, the master being the ostensible exec- 
utive head of the establishment Further 
changes weie made in the administration of the 
mint in 1869 The mastership w^as added to the 
duties of the Chancelloi of the Exchequer, with- 
out any addition of salary, and the offices of 
deputy" master and comptroller were amalga- 
mated. 

Colonial branches of the mint were estab- 
lished at Sydney in 1853, at Melbourne in 1869, 
and at Perth in 1899 to coin the gold so largely 
found in Australia, but the silver currency for 
the Australian Commonwealth has been im- 
ported from the Royal Mint, London. Arrange- 
ments were made for a silver coinage to be struck 
in the Commonwealth A branch of the Royal 
Mint has been maintained at Ottaw'a, Canada, 
since 1908 

The first mint in the United States was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia by the Coinage Act of 
April 2, 1792, the first production of the new 
mint was the copper cent of 1703 Silver 
dollars were first coined in 1794 and gold eagles 
in 1795. In 1915 there were three coinage mints, 
located at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Denver, respectively, anci also a mint at New 
Orleans, w'here, however, there had been no 
coinage after 1909 although bullion is received 
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upon the same terms as at the assay offices. 
Assay offices are located at New York, Car- 
son City, Helena, Boise, Charlotte, St. Louis, 
Deadwood, and Seattle The Act of April 1, 
1873, put all the mints and assay offices on 
the same footing as a bureau of the Treasury 
Department, under the superintendence of the 
Director of the Mint, who is appointed by the 
President for a term of five years and is suii- 
ordinate to the Secretaiy of the Treasury. The 
Philadelphia mint has an engraver who super- 
vises the manufacture of the dies used in all the 
United States mints. 

Processes of Goining. Down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century little or no impiovement 
sec'ins to have been made in the art of coining 
from the time of its invention. The metal was 
simply hammered into slips, which were after- 
ward cut up into squares of one size and then 
forged round The required impression was 
given to these by placing them in turn between 
two dies and striking them with a hammer. As 
it was not easy by this method to place the dies 
exactly above each other, or to apply proper 
force, coins so made were always faulty and 
had the edges unfinished, which rendered them 
liable to be clipped. The first great step was 
the application of the screw, invented in 1553 by 
a French engraver named Brucher The plan 


year the government institutions issued 2,033,780 
fine ounces of silver bars as compared with 
28,903,010 fine ounces from private refineries 
for use in the industrial arts. A depositor may 
bring crude gold bullion in any quantity, of 
$100 or more in value, and receiv^e either fine 
gold bars or coin, at his option, a charge of not 
more than five cents an ounce being made for 
assaying and refining. For the silver alloy in 
the gold the owner will be paid at the market 
value of silver. 

If the gold or silver is to be coined into 
money the pure bars must be mixed with cop- 
per alloy ; standard coin is composed of 900 
parts of gold (or silver) and 100 parts of purest 
copper in 1000. The law allows a slight varia- 
tion from this standard, but in actual practice 
a single gold com rarely varies more than 0 03 
per cent from the standard, either way, and a 
silver com, not more than 0.1 per cent, while the 
average is almost exactly correct. Weighed 
quantities of gold and copper, or of silver and 
copper, are melted together in a black-lead 
crucible, the molten metals thoroughly stirred 
togetlier, and then poured into cast-iron molds 
to form ingots. These vary in size according 
to the denomination of the coins to be made 
from them The following table gives the sizes 
and approximate weights of gold ingots: 


DENOMINATIONS 

Approximate 
weight in ounces 

Length in inches 

Thickness in inches 

Width in inches 

Double eagles 

80 

12H 



Eagles 

Half eagles 

62 

40 


1 


Quarter eagles 

33 

12H 

ft 

H 


was found expensive at first, and it was not 
till 1062 that it altogether superseded the ham- 
mer m the English mint 

'^riie following description of the method of 
coming money is based on a pamphlet. Mint 
Processes of the United States, issued by the 
Treasury Department The processes required 
for converting the crude metal into money are 
(1) assaying; (2) refining or parting, which 
I educes the material into ingots or bars of 
standard purity; (3) reducing the bars to coin- 
age ingots by mixing with them the proper 
amount of copper alloy; (4) coming, or trans- 
foiming the coinage ingots into money. The 
gold and silver which are brought to the mint 
may be in a crude or manufactured condition 
and are of varying degrees of fineness The in- 
itial process, therefore, is to assay the metal, in 
order to determine both its value and the sub- 
sequent minting operations necessary to refine 
it. This process and the succeeding one of re- 
fining are described in the metallurgical articles 
on Gold and Silver and under Assaying. The 
bullion thus purified is reduced to bars, a gold 
bar usually weighing 400 ounces, worth about 
$8000 It is now ready to be used for industrial 
purposes, or for the next stage in the coinage 
process. 

The consumption of gold and silver in the arts 
and industries is very great. During the fiscal 
year 1914 the Director of the United States 
Mint reported that gold bars for industrial use 
were manufactured in the various mints and 
assay offices, principally those of Philadelphia 
and New York, to the coinage value of $39,767,- 
944 Private refineries furnished $3,455,841 
more. These bars are 0 999 fine. In the same 


The ingot for silver-dollar coinage is 1% 
inches wide, % inch thick, and 12V^ inches long 
The ingots are passed repeatedly between heavy 
rollers to form them into strips, a process which 
is called “breaking down ” After each passage 
the rollers are screwed tighter, the amount of 
pressure being regulated exactly by a clock dial. 
Having been reduced to the proper thickness, the 
strips are cut into planchets by means of a steel 
punch working into a matrix. (See Dies and 
Die Sinking.) These planchets are now cleaned 
and carefully sorted, all that are not perfect or 
are under the standard weight being set aside to 
be remelted, while those that are above weight are 
filed down. The standard weight for gold coins 
IS as Allows* Double eagle, 516 grains; toler- 
ance allowed by law, 0 50 grain. Eagle, 258 
grains, tolerance, 0.50 grain. Half eagle, 129 
grains, tolerance, 0 25 grain Quarter eagle, 
64.5 grains; tolerance, 0.25 grain. 

Next comes the process of milling, or produc- 
ing a raised rim around the edge of the coin, to 
prevent abrasion. This is accomplished in a 
milling machine, into which the blanks are 
fed automatically. The blanks rotate in a 
horizontal plane in a groove formed on one 
side by a revolving wheel and on the other by 
a fixed segment of corresponding groove Each 
lece, as it passes through this narrow groove, 
as its edges forced up into an even rim. After 
annealing and cleaning, the coins are now ready 
for the final process of stamping. The planchet, 
fed to the press through a vertical tube, is 
automatically placed in a steel collar, whose 
inner surface is reeded to produce the fiuted 
surface on the milled edge of the coin Here 
it is firmly held while the dies close upon it 
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with enormous force, producing impressions on 
both sides of the com (This process and the 
preparatory one of engraving and stamping the 
dies are described under Dies and Die Sink- 
ing ) The pressure required to produce a clear, 
sharp impression on the various gold coins is as 
follows double eagle, 175 tons, eagle, 120 tons; 
half eagle, 75 tons ; quarter eagle, 40 tons 
Double eagles and eagles are struck at an 
average rate of 80 per minute, half eagles and 
quarter eagles at a rate of 100 per minute The 
piessure required for stamping silver coins is* 
dollar, 150 tons, halt dollar, 110 tons, quarter 
dollar, 80 tons dime, 40 tons The first three 
are stiuek at an average rate of 80 per minute, 
and dunes at the iat6 of 100 per minute 

The tt)tal coinage of gold by the mints of the 
United States fiom 1792 to June 30, 1914, was 
$3,337,r)()(),;jl0 50 

The domestic coinage for the fiscal year 1914 
in tJie mints of the United States amounted to 
199,934,493 pieces, having a value of $36,047,- 
38() 24 1 he seigniorage on the coinage of silver 

dollais, subsidiary and minor coins during that 
yeai amounted to $5,661,266 58 (See Seign- 
iorage ) During 1914 the coinage in the mints 
of the United States was gold, $26,625,810, 
silvei, $6,240,219 45, and minor coins of nickel 
and bronze, $3,181,356 70 In comparison AMth 
tlie coinage of tlie United States it may be 
stated that in 1913 (^anada coined $1,986,480 of 
gold and $1,327,139 of silver. Great Britain, 
£27,586,817 of gold, equivalent to $134,251,245, 
and silver valiu‘d in United States money at 
$8,240,094 Fiance in the same year coined 
24().2S1,160 francs of gold, valued m United 
States money at $47,532,234 and silver valued 
in United States money at $4,179,250 Germany 
coined 143,525,760 marks in gold, valued at 
$34,173,483, and silvei valued in United States 
money at $12,168,426 The total gold coinage 
for tile florid in 1913 was valued at $318,773,- 
474, of which $3,372,866 was recoinage The 
total coinage of silver in the same vear was 
valued at $178 301,517, representing 158 557,052 
fine ounces, and of this amount $21,415,372, or 
19,324,920 fine ounces, W'as recoinage Consult 
the annual repoits of the Director of the Mint 
and also the various pamphlets on coinage 
issued by the Tieasury Department at Washing- 
ton See CoTNAGF, Money 

MINT (AS. mxntej Icel rmnia, OHG minza, 
munzay Gei Alinze, Manze, from Lat. menta, 
merxtha, from Gk. tiivda, mintha, fiivdvi, minthf, 
mint), Mentha A genus of plants of the 
family Labiat® The species are perennial 
horbs, varying considerably in appearance, but 
all vitli creeping rootstocks The flowers are 
whoiled, the whorls often grouped m spikes or 
heads Tlie species are wudely distributed over 
the w’orld, some of them are very common. 
Water mint (Mentha aquatica) grows in wet 
grounds and ditches, and corn mint (Mentha 
aivcnsis), winch abounds as a weed, m European 
fields and gardens These and most of the 
othei species have erect stems All the species 
contain an aromatic essential oil, 111 virtue of 
which they are more or less medicinal The 
most impoitant species are spearmint, pepper- 
mint, and pennyroyal, spearmint or green mint 
(Mentha spicata), a native of almost all the 
temperate parts of the globe, has erect, smooth 
stems, from 1 foot to 2 feet high, with the 
whorls of flowers in loose cylindrical or oblong 
spikes at the top; lanceolate, acute, smooth. 


serrated leaves, destitute of stalk, or nearly so. 
It has a very agreeable odor. Peppermint 
(Mentha piperita), a plant of equally wide 
distribution in the temperate parts of the world, 
is very similar to spearmint, but has stalked 
leaves and flowers in short spikes, the lower 
whorls somewhat distant from the rest It is 
very readily recognized by the peculiar pun- 
gency of its odor and of its taste Pennyroyal 
(Mentha pulegtum) , also vety cosmopolitan, has 
ovate, stalked leaves, a much-branch^ prostrate 
stem, winch sends down new roots as it extends 
in length, and the flowers in distant globose 
Avhorls Its smell resemlAes that of the other 
mints All these species, in a wild state, grow 
in ditches or wet places. All are cultivated in 
gardens The American pennyroyal is Hedcoma 
pulegxotdes It grows in dry soils Mint sauce 
is generally made of spdfcrmint, which is also 
used for flavoring soups, ^ etc A kifld of mini 
with lemon-scented leaves,' called bergamot mint 
(Mentha citrata), is found in some parts of 
Europe, and is cultivated in gaidens Vaiieties 
of peppermint and borsemint (Mentha longx- 
foha), with crisped or inflated rugose leaves, are 
much cultivated m Germany under the name of 
curled mint (Krauseminze) , tlie lea^es are dried 
and used as a domestic medicine and m poultices 
and warm baths All kinds of mint mav be 
easily propagated by division of the loots 01 by 
cuttings. 

Peppermint, pennyroyal, and spearmint aie 
used in medicine The pliaimacojimias contain 
an aqua, spuitus, and oleum of each of them, 
the oflicmal part being the leaves and stems, 
vhich should be collected when in flower 
Peppermint is extensively used to flavor candy 
and in mixtures to cover the taste of drugs 
Nearly one-half of the oil of peppermint and 
spearmint now used in the world is produced 
and distilled in Michigan, the great seat of this 
industry being in Rt Joseph County 

MINT FAMILY. A family of ‘plants See 
Lakiat^. 

MIN'TO, Gilbert Ejxiot, first Earl of 
(1751-1814). A British diplomat and admiiiis- 
tiator He was educated in Pans and at Edin- 
burgh and Oxford and was called to the bai in 
1774 In 1776 he entered Parliament as a 
Whig. From 1794 to 1796 he was Viceroy of 
Corsica In 1797 he was created Baron Minto, 
and he was Ambassador to Vienna (1799-1801) 
On his reappearance in the House of Lords he 
became an advocate of the union of Ireland with 
England, and afterward strenuously opposed 
Roman Catholic emancipation He was Gover- 
nor-General of India from 1807 to 1813, did 
much to suppress internal disorder in the 
regions under liis government, annexed the 
island of Amboyna in 1809, the Molucca Islands 
in 1810, and Java in 1811, and he captured the 
isle of Bourbon and the island of Mauritius from 
the French in 1810 Consult* The Life and Let- 
ters of Lord Minto, edited by the Countess of 
Minto, hiB great-niece (3 vols , London, 1874), 
id, Lord Minto in India (ib, 1880) 

' MINTO, Gilbert John, fourth Earl of 
(1847-1914). A British administrator lie was 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and entered the Scots Guards as an 
ensign in 1867, resigning in 1870 He served 
with the Turkish army (1877), in the Afghan 
War (1879), and was private secretary to Sir 
Frederick Sleigh (afterward Earl) Roberts in 
Cape Colony (1881). He wae a volunteer in 
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the Egyptian campaign conducted by Sir Garnet 
(afterward Field Marshal Lord) Wolseley, was 
military secretary to the Marquis of Lan^owne, 
Governor -General of Canada (1883-8.5), and 
was chief of staff to Sir Frederick Middleton 
during the second Riel rebellion (1885). He 
returned to England and in 1886 was an un- 
successful candidate foi the House of Commons 
Later he was Governoi-Cenoral of Canada 
(1898-1904) and Viceroy of India (1905-10) 

MINTO, William (1845-93) An English 
literary critic He was born at Alford, Scot- 
land, and graduated at Aberdeen 111 18G.5 He 
edited the London Examiner from 1874 to 1878 
and in 1880 became professor of logic and Eng- 
lish literature at Aberdeen. He wrote three 
stories. The Crack of Doom. (1886), The Media- 
tion of Ralph liar delot (1888), and Was she 
(Jood or Bad^ (1889), hut is chiefly knowm as a 
critic In this latter field he published many 
w’ell-known works, including Manual of English 
Prose Literature, Biographical and Critical 
(1872), Characteristics of English Poets from 
Chaucer to Shirley (1874), Darnel Defoe, for 
the “English Men of Letters Senes” (1879) 
There appeared posthumously Unireisity Ex- 
tension Manual on Logic (1893), Plain Princi- 
ples of Prose Composition (1893) , English 
Literature under the Georges (1894) Origi- 
nal in method, he ably defended many novel 
hyjiotlieses 

“MIN'TON, Thomas (1765-1836) An Eng- 
lish potteiy manufacturer, originally an en- 
gia\ei, w'ho w’orked for Spode in London and in 
1791 established a plant of his ow'n at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, where he made principally maiolica 
and Te])roductions of the works of Della Robbia 
and Palissy Tlie business w’-as continued by 
his son. Herbert (1793-1858), and was in- 
corporated in 1883 During the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, under the artistic direc- 
tion of Leon Arnoux of the old family of French 
potters, Minton porcelain compared favorably 
wuth that produced at Sevres See Potteby, 

PORCKLAIN 

MIXUCIUS FELIX. See Felix, Marcus 
Minucii s 

MINUET, min'a-€t' ( Fr., small, dim. of 
menu, fioni Lat minutus, small, p p. of minuere, 
to dimmish, from minor, less, connected with 
Gk fiLvvs, minys, small, Skt. mi, to make small, 
Goth minniza, OHG minniro, Ger minder, AS , 
archaic Eng rmn, less, so called because of the 
small steps taken in the dance) A graceful 
and stately dance of French origin It is sup- 
posed to have originated in Poitou and was in- 
troduced into Pans 111 1650 The first-known 
minuet tunes w^ere written by Lully ( q v ) in 
1653 The minuet w-as a favorite at the court 
of Louis XIV and in the reign of Charles II was 
carried over into England, where it continued 
popular until the time of (leorge II In Russia 
it flourished during the reigns of Peter the 
Great and Catharine II At first the minuet 
w'as in three-quarter time and consisted of two 
eight-bar phrases, each of which was repeated 
Mozart’s minuet in Don Giovanni shows the form 
of the early dance It was soon, however, ex- 
tended by the addition of a second movement 
(written in three-part harmony and hence called 
trio) and by increasing the number of bars 
Bach and Handel often introduced the minuet 
into their suites Those of the former are 
especially famous, and Handel also used it as a 
concluding movement for operatic and oratorio 
VoL. XV.— 49 


overtures. Tlie minuet is of particular im- 
portance because of the position it occupies in 
the history of the symphony, which is an evolu- 
tion of the suite Haydn was the first to em- 
ploy it in the sympliony, but he changed its 
charactei by quickening the time and making 
it vivacious rather than stately Mozart used 
Haydn’s form, retaining the rapid tempo, but 
gave it a tender, graceful significance With 
Beethoven its history practicably ceases, for he 
transformed it into the scfierco,' thus making it 
an integral jiait of the symphony Its use by 
later composers, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
others, is com])aratively rare See Dancing; 
Suite, Symphony. 

MINUIT, min'u-it, Peter (1580-1641). An 
early governor of New’ Netherland He was 
born in Wesel, on the Rhine, w^as a deacon for 
a time in tlie Protestant or Walloon church 
there, removed to Holland early in the seven- 
teenth century, and in December, 1625, received 
from the Dutcli West India Company the ap- 
pointment of Governor and Director General of 
New’ Netherland lie reached Manhattan Island 
May 4, 1026, and soon afterward purchased the 
island from the Indians, obtaining it for the 
sum of ()0 guilders (about $24) He built Fort 
Amsterdam, defended with great courage and 
determination the claim of the Dutch to rightful 
possession of the island, and administered the 
affairs of his office judiciously and to the 
general satisfaction of the colony The fact 
that the patroons were successful in establishing 
titles to enormous tiacts of land became objec- 
tionable to the Dutch W’est India Company, who 
placed the responsibility on the shoulders of 
Minuit In 1633 lie w^as accordingly recalled by 
the company, and sailed for Holland m the fol- 
lowing spring, but was driven into Plymouth, 
England, by a gale Here he w’as charged with 
having prosecuted illegal trading within English 
dominions, and his vessel W’as attached on com- 
plaint made by the Council for New England 
in May, however, his vessel was released. 
Minuit made every effort to reestablish himself 
in the favor of the Dutch West India Company, 
but without success, and finally offeied his 
services to the government of Sweden Through 
the influence of Oxenstiern, then Chancellor, a 
Sw’edish West India Company was organized 
and Minuit was commissioned to establish a 
Swedish colony in America. He accordingly 
gatheied together a sufficient number of Swedes 
and Finns for this purpose, sailed fiom the port 
of Gothenburg, Sweden, in 1637, and early in 
1638 built Fort Christiana, near where the city 
of Wilmington, Del , now’ stands The Swedish 
colonization scheme w’as bitterly opposed by the 
Dutch, W’ho threw every obstacle in the way of 
its success, and eventually captured the colony 
and annexed it to their possessions in 1655. 
Consult Kapp, “Peter Minnewet aus Wesel,” in 
Uistorisehe Zeitschrift, vol. xv (Munich, 1866), 
and J J Mickley, “Some Account of William 
Usselinx and Peter Minuit,” in the Delaware 
Historical Society Papers (Wilmington, 1881). 

MINUSINSK, me'mji-s^nsk'. A town of 
southern Siberia, in the Government of Yenise- 
isk, situated on the Yenisei, 300 miles south- 
east of Tomsk. It has a high school for girls, 
a good museum and library, and considerable 
trade in grain, cattle, and placer gold. The 
neighboring country is rich in coal, iron, and 
salt lakes Pop, 1897, 10,255, 1911, 15,584. 
Minusinsk is also the capital of a district bear- 
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ing the same name, \vith an area of 43,388 
square miles and a population in 1912 of 257,800 
MINUTE, min^It (OF., Fr iiiinute, from Lat 
minutumf small portion, from minuere, to make 
small) A term ap})lied to the sixtieth jiart of 
an hour and to the sixtieth part of a degree of 
a cirele In aieliiteeturo the term “minute** is 
applied to the sixtieth part of the diameter of 
the shaft of a classic eolunin, measured at the 
base, it IS used as a measure to determine the 
proportions of tlie order 
MINUTEMEN. In American histoiy, tliose 
civilians, in Massachusetts and scveial other col- 
onies, who, on the approach of the Revolutionaiy 
War, pled^»ed themselves to take the field at a 
minute's notice Tn Massachusetts they wcie 
enrolled 111 pursuance of an Act of the Pro- 
vincial Congress passed Nov 23, 1774 
MINUTOLI, m^-noo't 6 -l^, Heinrich, Rarcin 
Menu von (1772-1846) A Piussian oflicei and 
arcliHCologist He was hoin in (TOiieia of an 
old Italian family, early entered tlie Piussian 
army, and distinguished himself in 1793 in the 
Klicnish camyiaign against Fiance, being sexerely 
wounded at Bitscli After his recoveiy Fiederick 
William 111 promoted him to be ma]or geneial, 
and in 1820 made him head of the Prussian 
archaeological exjiedition to Egypt In 1822 he 
was made a member of the Academy of Sciences 
His valuable Egyptian collection xxas hoiiglit 
for the Beilin Museum by the King of Prussia 
Minutoli's last years were spent in retirement 
at Lausanne He wrote ( cher antikc (Hlaswo- 
sail (1814), xMth Klaproth, the important A’cive 
zum Tempcl des Jupiter Ammon und nach 
Obetapifpten (1824-27) , Vehcr die infatiqunq 
und Kutzanu endunff der farhigcn Glaser bn den 
Alien (1837); Betrachungen uher die Kricqs- 
Jvunst (1816), Bettraqe zu nner Kunftiqen 
Btographte Friedrich Wilhelm III (1838-44), 
Der Feldzug der Yerhundcien in Frankreich, 
1192 (1847) 

MINNAS (Gk. Mci'i^as, Minyas). A legend- 
ary hero connected with the Bcpotian city Orcho- 
menos (qv.) He is called son of Poseidon in 
the earlier writeis, but in Pausanias his father 
is Chryses, and lie is famed for his riches and as 
builder of the first great treasuiy — really the 
domed tomb of Orchomenos His fame in legend 
IS connected with the fate of his three daughters, 
Leucippe (or Leuconoe), Arsippe (or Arsinoe), 
and Alcatlioe, who, refusing to take part with 
the Mirnads m the orgies of Dionysus, were 
visited by the god with Bacchic madness, in 
which they toie to pieces the young son of 
Leucippe Their story was acted at the festival 
of the Agrionia, where the priest of Dionysus, 
with a diawn sword, pursued women of the 
family of tlie Minyada* The Argonauts from 
lolcos m Thessaly were also called Minyce, but 
the original connection with Minyas is very 
doubtful, and the statements of the ancients 
are obviously mere attempts to explain the 
identity of name Consult Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses^ iv, 1 ff., 389 ff, and W. H Boscher, 
Lexikon der griechischen und romischcn My- 
thologie, vol. 11 (Leipzig, 1890-97) 

MI^OCENE EPOCH (from Gk fieiwp, meion, 
less -|- «ati»os, kainoSf new) A division of geo- 
logic time following the Oligocene and preceding 
the Pliocene epochs of the Tertiary period It 
is represented along the Atlantic coast of North 
America by a belt of unconsolidated sands and 
clays that begins in Marthas Vineyard but is con- 
cealed in the interval between there and New Jer- 


sey. From that State southward to Florida tlie 
beds are continuous and also extend to the west 
along the Gulf coast into Texas, wliere they attain 
a thickness of l.'iOO feet Tn the south they in- 
clude compact limestones and conglomerates 
In California e\teiisi\e gravel beds were laid 
down along the sti earns that flowed w'est from 
the Sierras and these giavels foim the so-called 
“deep** and “beiicli" gravels w Inch are w'orked 
for gold. The coasts of Clalifoinia, Oiegon, and 
Washington were still largely submerged and 
marine deposits weie formed in that section 
In the interior region are found fresh-water 
stiata of Miocene age, including the John Day 
beds of eastein Oregon, which contain also vol- 
canic tufts and ashes and w'hich are from 3000 
to 4000 fi‘et thick, and the Loup Fork stage of 
Montana, South Dakota, and the region south- 
waid as far as Mexico Miocene time was 
characterized by extensive geographical changes 
through xolcanic actnity and regional upheaval 
Near the close of the epoch North and South 
Ameiiea weie finally puned together by the up- 
laising of the Isthmus of Panama, the West 
Indies w'ere elevated, and the coastal lands of 
tlie Cnited States were increased by the emerg- 
ence of tlie belt from New' Jersey to Texas. 
Notable ch.ingi^s likewise took plaee in Europe, 
such as the joining of Spain and Afiica and the 
final severance of connection bctw'ecn the Medi- 
teiranean and the Indian Ocean 

The life of the Miocem* included many forms 
of very modtaii aspects Among the larger 
maiiimals aie mastodons, camels, rhinoceioses, 
and eaily forms of the ruminants, from the 
fresh-water beds of the western region The 
horse family was leprosented by Protohippus 
and Ilippothei turn, larger than the Eocene horses 
but still possessing tliree toes In the marine 
beds aie found whales, dolphins, and numerous 
iiivertehi ates Consult “(Correlation Papers — 
Neocene,’* in Vnited Geological Hurveq, 

Bulletin, iN o (Washington, 1892 ) , Report on 
“Miocene,” Mari/land Geological t^urvey (Balti- 
11101 e, 1904) , Chamberlin and Salishuiy, Geol- 
ogy, vol 111 (New York, 1907) See Geology, 
Iertiary System 

MIOGA, me-vo'ga See As ARAB ACC A , Ginger 

MI'OHIP'PUS (fiom Eng mio cene -f- Gk 
iTTiros, hippos, horse) A name sometimes used 
to designate the ITppei Miocene stage of evo- 
lution of the horse represented by the genus 
Anchitherium See Horse, Fossil 

MIOLAN, my6'laN', F^lix A name some- 
times used by the French singer Mane Caroline 
Fdix Carvalho ( q v ) 

MIONNET, myO'n&^ TiH^odore Edme (1770- 
1842). A French numismatist, born in Pans, 
where he studied in the College du Cardinal le 
Moine and in the Ecole de Droit After four 
years of legal practice and a short terra in the 
army, from which he retired because of illness, 
he became assistant in 1800 in the numismatic 
cabinet in the Biblioth 6 que Nationale, and there 
began to catalogue the collections He traveled 
in Italy, made many valuable numismatic finds, 
and in 1830 was elected to the Academy of In- 
scriptions. His great works, which still have a 
distinct scientific value, are Description des 
m4dailles antiques, grccques et romaines (17 
vols., 1806-30) and De la rareti et du prix ie« 
m6dailles romaines (1815, 3d ed , 1847) Con- 
sult G. A Walckenaer, Notice historique sur la 
tie ct les outrages de M Mionnet (Pans, 1846) 

MIOT DE M£LIT0, my 6 de m&'16'td^, Andb£ 
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FsANgois, Count (1762-1841). A French 
statesman and writer, born at Versailles. En- 
tering the administration of the French War 
Department, he remained there when the Revo- 
lution broke out, although he upheld the prin- 
ciples of constitutional monarchy. In 1793 he 
was made Secretary General for Foieign Affairs 
and two years later was sent as French Envoy 
to Florence. In the following year ho went to 
Corsica to aid Joseph Bonaparte in the pacifica- 
tion of that island after its evacuation by the 
British Returning to Pans in 1798, he was 
Secretary General of the War Department and 
a councilor of state under the Consulate. From 
1806 to 1813 he served i\ith Joseph Bonaparte 
in Italy and in Spam In 1814 he was created 
Comte de Melito He served with Naiioleon 
during the Hundied Days and then retired from 
public life His translation of Herodotus (3 
vuls , 1822) and Diodorus (7 vols , 1835-38) 
gained him admission to the French Academy 
His M^moirvs sur la conHulat, V empire^ et Je 
roi Joseph (3 vols, 1858) appeared in an Eng- 
lish tiaiislation by Mrs C Hoey and J Lillie 
in 1881 

MIOT'ICS. Those drugs which produce con- 
traction of the pupil of the eye. They act by 
stimulating the terminal filaments of the third 
or motor oculi neive and paralyzing the fila- 
ments of the sympathetic ner\e Tlie principal 
miotics are eseiine and pilocarpine, used locally 
by eye surgeons, and morphine, and nicotine, 
which jiroduce miosis when taken internally in 
poisonous closes Diu£>s which produce dilata- 
tion of the pujiil aie called mydriatics (qv ) 

MIQTJEL, m6-kel', Johannes von (1828- 
1901 ) A German statesman, born in Neuen- 
hau^, Ilanovi'r, of a family of French 6migr6s, 
and educated for the bai at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen (1846-50) In his student days he 
was a labid re\ olutionist and something of a 
Socialist, but when the period of reaction set 
in he soon forsook Ins earlier sentiments His 
practice in Gottingen was very successful, and 
in 1864 he w'as elected a member of the Lower 
House of the Hanoveiian Diet and in 1865 
buigomaster of Osnabruck. Removing to Ber- 
lin m 1870, he was a director of the Diskonto- 
gesellschaft until 1873, and then president of 
its advisoiy board until 1876 Then he was 
again made chief burgomaster of Osnabruck 
and in 1880 of Frankfort-on-the-Main. But 
his greater field of usefulness w^as in the Prus- 
sian House of Deputies (to which he 'was elected 
in 1867) and 111 the Imperial Diet (1887-90) 
There, as in the Prussian House of Lords, of 
which he was ex officio a member as chief burgo- 
master of Frankfort, he was a leader of the 
National Liberal party and one of Bismarck’s 
must able and forceful lieutenants In 1890 
he became Prussian Minister of Finance, and 
w^as hailed as the “Emperor’s man,” no doubt 
to reassure the country in face of its fear that 
the new Imperial policy w^as to be reactionary 
In this offices which Miquel held up to a few 
months before his death, he showed himself an 
able financier and a bold reformer in his at- 
tempt to liberate the Imperial treasury from 
depending on the contributions of the various 
states As a politician he was an opportunist 
and sacrificed his convictions in the hope that 
he might be made Chancellor. But if he was 
unsucct'ssful in his programme of Imperial 
finance, in his more proper sphere of Prussian 
finance, by playing somewhat into the hands 


of the Agrarian party, he secured the adoption 
of a new tax system which greatly benefited the 
working classes and at the same time tremen- 
dously increased the revenue. He ivas ennobled 
in 1897 On his Prussian policy, consult Zed- 
litz und Neukirch, “Miquel als Finanz- und 
Staatsminister,” in Prrussische Jahrhucher 
(Berlin, 1901) 

MIQTJELON, mik'e-l6n' or me'kTON'. An 
island near Newfoundland. See Saint Pierbe 
AND Mi QUEZON 

MIB, mer (Russ , OChurch Slav, miru, union, 
peace, world, Lith mers. Alb rntr, peace) The 
name of the civil communities of the Russian 
peasants. All land is held in common and is 
divided, usually according to the number of 
males at the last census, being redistributed 
whenever necessary Each family receives 
meadow, forest, and arable land, the meadow 
being sometimes kept in common and only the 
grass divided The mir, or village commune, as 
a bodv IS assessed for taxes bv the central gov- 
ernment, and the burden of taxation is dis- 
tributed among the heads of families, accord- 
ing to the amount of land occupied by each 
Each mir is self-governing, with elected officers, 
and adioining mirs may be giouped in volasts, 
or small cantons The system is very old, but 
is gi a dually changing, as a mir may now go 
over to private ownership of land and inherit- 
ance of property on vote of two-thirds of its 
members Consult Keussler, Zur Gcschichte und 
Krtftk des hauerlichen Gemeindehesitzeft in 
Russland (St. Petersburg, 1876-87), and D. M 
Wallace, Russia (new ed , New York, 1905) 

MIBABEAU^ mS'ra'bO^, Gabriel HonorI^: 
Riqueti, Count de (1749-91). A French 
orator and statesman. He was the second son 
of Victor Riqueti, Marquis de Mira beau, a cele- 
brated economist, and was born at Bignon, near 
Nemours, March 9, 1749. After several yeais 
of private instruction the young Mirabeau was 
placed (1767) in a fashionable military school 
in Paris, ivhere he became proficient in lan- 
guages and in the accomplishments of good so- 
ciety. In 1767 he joined the Berry cavaliy 
regiment and the next yeai he received a second 
lieutenant’s commission, but his freaks of con- 
duct and his love affairs, one of which brought 
him into rivalry with his colonel, caused his 
imprisonment in the citadel of the island of R4, 
from which he was released, at his father’s re- 
quest, in March, 1769. The condition of his 
release was that he should join the expedition 
to Corsica, and as a member of the Legion of 
Lorraine he served with credit in the subjuga- 
tion of that island. In 1771 he was commis- 
sioned captain of dragoons and in 1772 he was 
married at Aix to Marie Emilie de Covet, only 
daughter of the Marquis de Marignane Of 
this union one son, Victor, was born in 1773, 
but he died in 1778 Debts, quarrels with his 
father and wife, and an altercation with the 
Marquis de Villeneuve-Monans led to his im- 
prisonment by lettre de cachet in the castle of 
If in 1774. Mirabeau even during his imprison- 
ment managed to fall violently in love with the 
young Marquise de Monnier ; trouble ensued, and 
he finally escap^ to Switzerland, where he was 
joined by Sophie, as he called his mistress, and 
in October, 1776, they settled in Amsterdam, 
where Mirabeau gained a livelihood as a hack 
writer. In the meantime the French courts 
passed sentence upon the runaway lovers, who 
were arrested in Miiy, 1777, and brought to 
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Paris, where Ropliie was kept under close sur- 
veillance, w'hile Mirabeau was imprisoned at 
Vincennes. For three years and a half he was 
kept in close confinement, but through his guard, 
a brother Freemason, he was able to cairy on 
his famous correspondence with Sophie. As a 
prisoner he devoted himself to the translation 
of numerous classics and to the production of 
various original works, some of w’hich were later 
ublished After Ins release in December, 17H0, 
e forsook Sojihie, wdio, after another love af- 
fair, committed suicide in 1789. Then he le- 
tuined to Pontarlier, secured the 1 evocation of 
the death sentence, winch had lieen passed on 
him for the si'duction of So])hie, and later went 
to Aix, wliere, after a trial in which he alily 
conducted his own suit, he scpaiated from his 
wile in 1783 

Because of his suits at Pontarlier he found 
it advisable to leave France for a few months, 
which he spent at Neuchfitel, wdiere he met the 
Genevese Liberals Glaviere and Dulo^erav and 
where he ])ublislied his l)t s Jetties dc cachet ct 
des prisons d'etat^ the best kiiowm of his earlier 
WTitings From September, 1783, to August, 
1784, he was in l*aiiR, where he seems to have 
begun his lifelong intimacy with Henriette van 
Haren, a young woman of 19, knowm as Madame 
dc Neill a, whose infiueiice over Mirabeau was 
exerted entiiely for his good In August, 1784, 
he withaiew^ to London to allow another storm 
to blow oV(*r In England he met his old school- 
fellow, Sir Gilbert Elliot (later first Earl of 
Minto), Mr (later Sir) Samuel lloiiiillv, Lord 
Laiisdowne, and other w’^ell-kriown men He 
there wiote the Consul Stations sm Vordte de 
Cincinnaius, which caused a sensation in the 
United States After nine months in England 
the intercessions of Madame de Nehia enabled 
him to return to Pans, wdiere he entered into 
intimate relations with the Genevese exiles and 
othei Liber alb, like Brissot, and wrote numer- 
ous pam])hlets on linuncial questions, published 
duiiiig 1785 These W'eie followed (1787-80) 
by his attacks on stockjobbing and his criti- 
cisms on Neckei’s adiiiinistiation of the finances. 
In the meantime he had twice vi'^ited Prussia, 
once on a secret mission for the government 
On his first visit (December, 1785, to May, 
1780) he Avas received by Frederick the Great, 
whose death occurred during his second visit 
at Beilin (Juh, 1780, to January, 1787) In 
1787 he failed in an attempt to secure the posi- 
tion of Secretary to the Assembly of Notables, 
and his attacks on Necker drove him to take 
refuge in Prussia Ivoturning from this third 
visit to Berlin, he publi&hed m 1788 his most 
famous work, De la monaichic prussienne sous 
Frlderic le Grand (8 vols. and atlas, London, 
1788). 

In October, 1788, Mirabeau once more was 
leconciled with his lather, and in January, 
1789, he arrived at Aix to participate in the 
elections to the States-General In April, hav- 
ing been rejected by his own order, the nobility, 
he was elected by the Third Estate both of Aix 
and of Marseilles to the States-General, and he 
chose to represent the former city He was in 
Pans in time to publish on May 2, 1789, the 
first number of his newspaper, which, after some 
changes of title, finally took the name of Gour- 
r%er de Provence, and a few days later to be 
present at the opening of the States-General at 
Versailles He never had a following upon 
whom he could depend in the States-General, 


where his success was always a result of hift 
ability to take advantage of temporary enthu- 
siasm or excitement — ^by his fluent oratory and 
the power of his personality The true great- 
ness of Mirabeau w’^as not revealed until the 
publication of his w^orks, and especially his 
correspondence with La Maick, many years 
after his death. (From the first Mirabeau saw 
that the ro>al and ministerial scheme of finan- 
cial reform would be insullicient to cure the 
existing evils,1 but lie thought that leforms 
could be suc^ssfully earned out only by a 
btrong and moderate government He was the 
most powerful supporter of the idea ot a limited 
or constitutional monarchy Fioni the ojicning 
of the States-General until his death two years 
later Miiabeau was the most important figure 
in public life in Fiance, and the story of his 
life IS that of the Revolution 111 its earlier 
stages He took part in the debates conceinmg 
the status of the meinheis of the Third Estate, 
and his attitude as their spokesman at the royal 
session of .hine 23 inaiked him as the thampion 
of the Thud Estate in the struggle which ended 
in the Toorgani/ation of the States-Geneial as 
the National Assembly He protested vigoiously 
agaiiibt tbe attempt to oveiawe the Assembly 
by the mobili/ation of tioops around Pans, but 
his fathei s death on July 13 prevented his 
paitieijiation m the stiiring events of the fol- 
lowing dav when the Bastille was stormed and 
destroNed by tlie iiopulace of Pans The pro- 
tr.i(*t('d debates on the* rights of the individual, 
and the r.idical metihuieb for the destruction 
of the old Older taken by the Assembly on Au- 
gust 4, calh‘d forth his jirotests Still he lecog- 
nized the importaiue of the projiDsed Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and took an active 
part in fiaining it One bv one he hi ought 
forw'aid his fa\<)rite constitutional measuies 
and defended them W'lth all his po'weib of logic, 
eloquence, and jxTsuasion, only to see tlieiu 
voted down. Nevertheless, theie was haidly an 
mipoitaiit law jiassed bj’^ the National Assembly 
which did not show the inlluence of Miiabeau's 
Mews After the failure of his proposition to 
choose the royal ministers from the members 
of the National Assembly, on Nov. 7, 1789, 
Miiabeau strove earnestly to put his great 
abilities at the seiviee of the King, whom he 
had attempted to advise as eaily as Octoboi 15. 
He tiled to woik with Lafavette and Neiker, 
but everywhere he was viewed Avith susjucion, 
his advice was never followed, and his assistance 
was 1 ejected entirely or accepted with ill grace. 
Finall,\ in May, 1790, he abandoned his at- 
tcnijits to coopeiate with Necker and Lafayette, 
and, thiough La Marck, enteied into regular 
relations wuth the King and Queen, for whom 
he wrote his famous senes of notes of advice 
This change wras marked in the Assembly by 
his speech in favor of the royal prerogative, 
especially in questions of peace and war, which 
directed suspicion towards him, and caused a 
temporary outburst of popular indignation 
against him He was largely responsible foi 
Necker ’s resignation in September, 1790, and 
for the appointment of Claviere in his place 
In July he had been placed on the Diplomatic 
Committee of the Assembly and, in cooperation 
with his old friend Montmorm, the Minister of 
Foreign Aflairs, had dealt with the perplexing 
questions of foreign relations, such as the an- 
nexation of Avignon and the maintenance of the 
Family Compact with Spain He insisted that 
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no other country should interfere in the internal 
affairs of France; that other countries must 
keep their agreements with Franco, and that 
France must respect her agreements with other 
countries. On Nov 30, 1790, he was elected 
president of the Society of the Friends of the 
Constitution, popularly known as the Jacobin 
Club, and on Jan 29, 1791, he received the 
coveted honor of election as president of the 
National Assembly His last note to the court, 
through La March, was sent on February 3 
His last appearance in the Assembly ^^as on 
March 27 On April 2, 1791, he died in the Rue 
de la Chaussee d’Antiii in Pans He was buried 
in the church of Ste Genevieve (the Pantheon), 
but three years later his remains were removed 
to make room for those of Marat 

The greatness of Miiabeau has been generally 
recognized, but in estimating the details of his 
life and policy theie has been the uidest diver- 
gence of opinion French re])ubl leans have con- 
(lemned him unsjiaringly for liis nioiiaichical 
symiiatliics, but most of all because 111 return 
for his services the court paid his debts and 
supplied him v ith funds. In Ins defense it 
must be said that Mirabeau regarded himself 
as de facto 'priiiK* nimister, chaiged wnth the 
duty of saving Fiance, a task to which he felt 
he alone was equal. The keynote of his advice 
to the court was that tlie King should tianafer 
the court and the Assembly fi um Pans to 
Fontaiiieldcaii, 01 Coinpiegne, oi some other 
small toun of cential France, wheie the influ- 
ence of the mob of Pans would ci'ase to control 
the Ass(*nibl^A and the King and the Assembly 
would be free to give Fiance a stiong monarchi- 
cal constitution Mirabeau had gieat power 
o\er men and made those who caine under his 
fascination willing to merge then peisonalities 
111 his and allow liini to take all the credit for 
their labors The Hoincmrs of Ftienne Dumont, 
one of Ins collaborators, Inst showed fidly 
IMirabeaii’s methods of work and the wav m 
which he made regular use of the services of 
Dumont, Reybaz, Pellenc, and even better -known 
persons like Claviere and the Abbe Laniourettc* 
In Mirabeau everything was on a colossal scale, 
in jiersoiial ajipearance and moral charactei he 
was almost a monster, in intellect and poweis of 
endurance he was a Titan In Ins personality 
all that was noblest and best of the French 
Revolution seemed combined with the greatest 
of its characteristic evils Some historians have 
mourned Mira beau’s death, because they be- 
lieved that had he lived he would have saved 
France from the excesses of the Reign of Terror 
through his gift of practical statesmanship and 
his freedom from the doctrinaire vagaries that 
obsessed some of the later leaders of the 
Revolution 

Bibliography. Mirabeau, (Em res (9 vols, 
Pans, 1825-27), is the most complete collection 
of his writings, but lacks the Monarchic prus~ 
siennc , M^moires dc Mirahcan cents par Iui~ 
mSme, par son perc, son oncic, et son adoptif 
(9 vols, lb, 1834-35) is still the most im- 
portant authority, in spite of many defects 
Consult P F Willert, Mirabeau (London, 
1898) , H M Stephens, The French Revolution 
(New York, 1902) , Thomas Carlyle, The Ftcnch 
Revolution^ edited by J H Rose (3 vols., ib, 
1902) ; H. E. von Holst, The French Revolution 
Tested by Mtrabeaids Career (2 vols, Chicago, 
1894) ; C F. Waiwick, Mirabeau and the French 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1905). For Mira- 


beau’s relations with the court, consult Cor- 
respondence entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le 
Comte de la MareJe pendant les ann^es 11189, 
1790 et 1791 (Paris, 1851), and F. Schwartz, 
Mirabeau und Mane Antoinette (Berlin, 1891) 
For Mirabeau as an orator, sec F V A Aulard, 
UEloqucnce parlementai) e pendant la revolu- 
tion frangaisc (Pans, 1882) , for his methods of 
work, E Dumont, R( collections of Mirabeau 
and of the Two First Lcffislatirr issemblics of 
France (Eng trans , London, 1832), and Rey- 
baz, JJn vollaboi aieur dc Miiabcau (Pans, 
1874) , for his election to the States-Gcneral, 
O Guibal, Miiahcau ct la Prov'cnce (ib , 1887- 
91) , for his career in the Assembly, Reynald, 
Mitabeau et la Constituante (ib, 1872), also 
G Leloir, Mirabeau a Pontarlicr (ib, 1886). 
The beat lives are Alfred Stern, Das Lchcn Mira- 
beaus (Berlin, 1889) , L L de Lom^nie, Les 
Mnabeau (5 vols. Pans, 1889-91). A J T 
Mo/iere-., Vie dc Mirabeau (ib, 1892), S G. 
Tallentvre, Life of Mirabeau (London, 1908) ; 
Louis Bcirthou, Mirabeau, translated from the 
Flench (ib, 1913), containing a bibliography. 
Of other biographies may be mentioned Victor 
Hugo, Etudi stir Mirabiau (Pans, 1834) ; 
Auguste Vermoiel, Mirabeau, sa nr, ses opin- 
ions ct ses disrouis (5 vols, ib , 1879-80); 
Jules Baiiii, Mirabeau (ib, 1882); A J. E 
Rousse, Mirabeau (ib, 1891), \V R H Trow- 
bridge, Mirabeau, the dnni-god (London, 1907) 
See also Etienne Charav’ay, in La qrande En- 
cyclopedic and Albert Sorel, in Essais d^histoirc 
ct dc critique (Pans, 1883), Cabanis, Journal 
dc la maladu ct df* la mart dc Mirabeau, edited 
by H Duliiie (il), 181)0) For liis father, 
Victor Riqiieti Miralieau (1715-1789), consult 
also, L G L G de Lavergne, T,es &onomi8tes 
fiancais du 18nir siecle (Pans, 1870) , August 
Oncken, Der alter e Mirabeau (Bern, 1886) ; 
II Ripcrt, Lc mai'quis de Mirabeau (Paris, 
1901) 

SIIRABEAU, SiBYLLE GABR1ELT.E ANTOINETTE 
DE DE, COMTESfeE DE ^IaKTFJ. DE .IaN- 

MLLE See Maktel de Janville, Gabrielle, 
CorxTESS 

MIR'ACLE PLAY (OF, Fr miracle, from 
Lat mitaculum, miracle, from rnirari, to won- 
der, from mirus, wonderful, connected with Gk 
fieiddr, meidan, Skt smt, to smile). Strictly, 
the second stage in the development of the 
modern diania under religious auspices, though 
it IS sometimes coiifoundc'd witli the brat, for 
which, and for a general account of this devel- 
opment, see Mys'FEi^y The distinction between 
the two, whore it is made, is based on the tact 
that wlieieas the mvsteries proper took their 
subjects from tlie Scripture* narrative, centring 
about the life of CJirist and the great mysteries 
of the Christian faith, tlie miracle plavs were 
taken rather fiom the lives of the saints. The 
significant features of this change v^ere that by 
getting away from the sacred text of the Scrip- 
tures greater latitude was gained and a greater 
range of characters, a neaier appioach to a 
repi esentation of contemjiorary life was thus 
also permitted, and a freer introduction of the 
comedy element than reverence would allow in 
the earlier foim Matthew Paris mentions a 
miracle plav, Ludus de Sancta Kaiharina, that 
w’as performed at Dunstable about 1110, under 
the direction of a certain Geoffrey, afterward 
abbot of St Albans Again, William Fitz- 
Stephen, in his Life of Thomas Becket (about 
1182), writes approvingly of London plays on 
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the miracles and sufferings of martyrs and 
confessors Other miracle plays, based on the 
lives of St Fabian, St Sebastian, St Botolph, 
St George, and St. Crispin, were performed in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Very few texts of English miracle plays 
have been preserved, but from numerous con- 
tinental specimens it may be inferred that they 
were m aim and structure similar to tlie mys- 
teiicH At tlie end of the nineteenth century 
and at the opening of the twentieth something 
like a revival of this dramatic form, or of this 
form blended with tlie mystery play, was at- 
tempted Mith some success in France, in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and in Germany, the efforts of 
Mat»terlinck and Yeats being worthy of note 
For bibliogiaphy, see Mysteky. 

]ffIBACLES (Lat. mtraculum^ wonder) An 
event 01 an efiect in tlie physical world not 
explicable by known natural law and therefore 
assigned to a supernatural cause Thus defined, 
an event which is a niiiacle in one age is not in 
another, wdien its natural causes have come to 
be understood. The conception of the direct 
action of the gods in certain events goes far 
back of the idea of natural law into the earliest 
history of tlie race The unusual event w’as a 
w^onder and challenged attention Ft w’as natur 
ally exjilained as the action of some invisible, 
su])ei human power The meaning of miracles 
still preserves the memory of this primitive 
conception Tlie next step was to regard this 
w^ondor as a sign of the presence or powder of 
the divine being who caused it, so miracles came 
to be looked for especially at the shrines of the 
gods or on the occasion of sacrifices The temple 
of Aesculapius in Greece was filled wuth the 
crutches and staffs of tlie lame w^ho had been 
healed by the god, and religious story contains 
many tales of liow the gods v«Tifiod their pres- 
ence at a sacrifice by some striking c^ ent Aside 
from this, how’ever, unexpected and startling 
occurrences miglit always be assigned to the 
gods Certain classes of events wdiich seemed 
to have no visible causes were quite uniformly 
assigned to the diiect will of the gods — like 
thunder, which the Psalmist calls “the voice of 
God,” and dreams, tiances, and w^aking visions, 
wlien vivid and inexplicable The Hebrew race 
shai (*d w ith all the ancient w orld a ready belief 
in the abundant direct activity of God in the 
world. In fact, natural and supernatural is not 
the proper antithesis to use of ancient ideas, 
but rather usual and unusual, expected and un- 
expected. A w^orshiper might demand sucli a 
proof of the presence and appioval of God as 
did Gideon in the matter of the fleece. ( Judg vi. 
36-40 ) The Old Testament represents, in its 
consideiation of miracles as well as in other 
things, the primitive point of view' One may 
say that the conception of miracles, as under- 
stood by Christian theology, had not yet arisen 
Dreams and their intei jiretation are believed to 
come from God, and even the life of the beasts 
is the direct gift of breath from God (Ps civ 
29, 30 ) At the same time, unusual events are 
taken as signs fiom God and as verification of 
the w'ords of his prophets (1 Sam xii 10-18 ) 
In this evidential use of the unusual 111 nature 
lies the beginning of the later Christian concep- 
tion of a miracle as an event not explicable by 
natuial law and having a religious purpose 
The New Testament expresses various ideas of 
the significance of such events in its various 
terms for them — wonders, powers, signs, works. 


but the chief value of miracles to the writers of 
the New Testament lies in their use as evidence 
of the presence and power of God. Though 
Christ himself never based the authority of his 
teachings on the evidence of miracles, yet it is 
plain that the feeling both of the populace and 
of the early Church is expressed by tlie saying 
of Nicodcmus “We know’ that thou art a 
teacher come from God , for no man can do 
these signs which thou doest excejit God be with 
him'' (John 111 2 ) The apostolic church also 
believed that miraculous events occuiied among 
them and were tokens of the w’orking of the 
spiiit of God (Acts XI 15-18, 1 Cor xii 
4-11 ) Eien m the subapostolic chureli the 
divine power w'as held to be manifested, es- 
pecially in the name of Jesus (Ileitm idler , Jii 
Xamen Jcsvsy Gottingen, 1903 ) Clement of 
Rome, liena'us, Ongen, Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Jerome all beai w’ltness to the belu'f in 
contemporaneous miracles So far the belief in 
niiiacles cieated no particulai prolilem, but w'as 
a natural inference from the belief in any 
supernatural pow'er actively interested in the 
aflairs of the w'orld 

The problem of miracles arose in Christian 
theology in the time of the sehoolmeii with the 
sharp demarcation bctw’een the natural and the 
supernatural A philosophical concejition of 
miracle aiose as that which is ajiart from na- 
ture The popular interpietatioii w’as an event 
contrary to nature, and the pojiular inference 
W’as that the more opposed to nature a miracle 
might be, the more it w’as evidence of the supei- 
natural These ideas passed into Protestantism 
and have colored much of the use of miracles as 
C’liristian eMdence Tlie Church of tlie Middle* 
Ages held that miracles still took place, though 
some of the schoolmen, as Abolaid, fieelv criti- 
cized accounts of particular miiacles This be- 
lief m the continuance of the jiower of iiurade 
has continued in the Roman C'atliolic chuich, 
which has always held evidence of miraculous 
power to be a prerequisite to the canonization 
of a saint The Protestant eliuieh has usually 
rejected postbiblical miracles, legaiding the 
function of miracle to be the atti*station of the 
divine truth of the special revelation of God in 
the biblical periods 

In the history of the discussion, difTerent 
dehnitions of miracle have been given 

1. That it is a violation of a law of nature by 
a volition of the Deity I’liis i-* the dehiiitioii 
which Hume used Humes famous aigunient 
against miracles is that all knowledge rests 
u])on experience; but experience conliims the 
order of natuie, and miiacles are so contrary to 
all experience that it is more reasonable to dis- 
believe any testimony about them tlian to believe 
a miracle John Stuart Mill, fiJssays on Thciftin, 
asseits that, if a miracle could happen, it would 
be impossible to prove it Tlie common answer 
to this position has been that the ])ossibilitv of 
events is not limited to usual past exjiei lence, 
and therefore that it is impossible to prove that 
miracles cannot take place Sjimoza held that 
“nothing happens in nature wdiicli is in contra- 
diction to its universal laws,” and, since mira- 
cles are contradictions to law, they are impossi- 
ble Tins has been met by saying that miracles 
are contrary to nature only if nature is taken as 
a mechanism 

2 The definition of a miracle as contrary to 
nature is neither biblical nor in accoid with the 
best theological thinking Augustine held that 
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miracles are not against nature, but only against 
nature as we know it Miracles have been de- 
fined as events not explained by the known laws 
of nature It is in accordance with this that 
various fields, once considered miiaculous, have 
been removed from the field of miracle by the 
fuller undei standing of natuial law — di earns, 
the thunder, eclipses, tiances and visions, many 
kinds of healings. This definition admits the 
reality of the biblical miiacles and says that, 
if we knew the laws of nature bettei, we should 
doubtless find explanation for them all This 
position IS sometimes taken from a leligious 
point of \iew, conceiving that an all-wise (iod, 
in constructing the univeise, must have so ai- 
ranged things that all events which hapiien fall 
into their place as paits of an ordered and har- 
monious whole. 

3 An clement of religious purpose has nearly 
alw^ays enteicd into the Christian defanition oif 
miracles A meic wonder is not a miracle It 
must have a religious significance If, to use 
Arnold's illustiation, the pen should turn into 
the i>enwipei, it would be a \ery stiange event, 
but its leligious significance is not obvious, and 
it would not be a miracle On the othei hand, 
if the crossing of the Red Sea w’ere eflected by 
means of a wind, at the will of (Hod, for a re- 
ligious purjiose, it would still be a miracle 
Whenever (lod so ordeis aflaiis that an extra- 
ordinary event fulfills a religious puijiose iii life, 
that event may be called innaculous, even if its 
inimc'diate cause is the operation of natuial law 

4 A definition of niiiacle is sometimes given 
which extends it beyond the bildical miracles, or 
those in ecclesiastical histoiv, to all direct 
spiritual action of Uod ^liracle is God's direct 
ac‘tion in the woild of matter or of mind On 
this basis it IS held that the Chiistian religion 
is miraculous, not merely because of events in 
CliTist’s life, but because it is the field of the 
direct action of God Conversion, tlie life of 
prayei, the communion of God W'lth man, the 
grace which enables man to conib.it sm, aie all 
miraculous It is certaiiih tiue that the his- 
toric doctrines of grace and 1 edeiiijitiou make 
Christianity an essentially miiar'ulous leligioii 

In tlie modem vvoild tlicre lia>e been two 
stages of the discussion of niiiaeles one iiiidei 
the influence of the growing sense of a natuial 
order, winch jiiodueed the objections to lunacies 
raised by the Knglish deists, Hume, and the 
French and (Jeiiiiaii rationalists, tlie otiiei un- 
der the influence of tlie modem scieiitifie concep- 
tion of tlie uniformity of law, expiessed by the 
doctiine of evolution and the liistoneal study of 
religion The oldei objections of Hume and his 
contcmpoiarn's are no longer of importance 
The conceptions upon which hotli these objec- 
tions and the answers lest have been disjdaeed 
by modern seieiiee The insight into the inex- 
haustible complexity of natuic has made men 
more modest 111 asserting v\hat may or may not 
be possible, or to be sure that all the causes of 
any event have come into view At the same 
time the sense of an ordered univeise has be- 
come strongei, and the older idea of a niiiacle 
as the action of God thrusting His liaiul into 
the moving machinery of His world seems to 
debase the conception of God A glow mg 
spiritual sense has also led to the emphasis on 
the moral and religious as evidence of the 
revelation and power of God The value of 
miracles as evidences of the divine character of 
the biblical revelation because they were events 


only explicable by the power of God has been 
very much diminished. Miracles merely as acts 
of power have no religious significance. They 
arc external , modern religion demands evidences 
within the personal experience The result is 
that, while 100 yeais ago miracles were con- 
sideied one of the gieat proofs of the Christian 
leligion, they are to-day rather burdens than 
helps. Theology holds the possibility of mira- 
cles, foi the most part it liolds that some at 
least of the lublical miracles happened , it holds 
that they were evidences for religion at the time 
tliey occuired, hut that they belong to the low^er 
grade of evidences, and that the moral and 
spiritual pi oofs of religion are higher and more 
V aluahle 

But to asseit that miracles may happen is not 
to claim that they did happen Ihe critical 
study of the Bible has intioduced a new prob- 
lem how fdi arc the narratives of miracle in 
the Bible to be taken as statements of fact’ 
Certain classes of miracles wull be set aside: 
those in iiooks held to be fiction , those in 
ajiocalyptic liteiature, where miraculous visions 
aie a part of the liteiary form, those told in 
legendary folk tales, and those where a miiacu- 
lous cause is assigned for what vve now see may 
have iieeii a natural event Tlie principles of 
ciiticisni must be allowed the same play in the 
New I'estament as 111 the Old, imt the nearly 
contcmpoi ancons chauictei of the wilting of the 
New Testament and the abundant evidence they 
contain of belief in a huge body of miraculous 
licalings forliid the treatment of them as wholly 
legend Many who are critical of the Old 
Testament narratives and of certain accounts in 
the New yet hold tliat Christ liad a unique 
powei v\liich manifested itself naturally in mira- 
cles of benevolence, like healings and even rais- 
ing fiom the dead To such persons Christ 
liiiiiself IS tlie great miiacle, and his miracles 
aie not mere wondeis, but manifestations of his 
own chaiacter The present tendency, however, 
Is to lemove attention from the miracles and 
ceiitie it upon Chiists character Historical 
ciiticism even claims tlic right to question, and 
if iiecessaiv to 1 eject, the iiairatives of Christ’s 
miraculous biith and resuiioction without dis- 
lovaltv to tlie essential pi mciides of his religion , 
a claim, however, winch is not alw^ays acknowl- 
edged by coiisci vative thcolngy Christian 
thought is not cntnelv at one legaiding the 
])lacc of miracles 111 Cliristiaii belief Some hold 
that the belief 111 miracle is a necessary and 
tiiiidanieiital j»art of Clii istiaii doctiine, otliers 
tliat it IS uiiessimtial, that it lielongs to the 
inlei jnetation of natiiic lathei than to tlie 
lealm of spiiitual tiutii, and that Chiistian be- 
lief does not require the acceptance of miracles 
as the tiuni is understood in historic theology 

Bibliograpliy. Foi oldei discussions of the 
subject, consult Butlei, Analogy (London, 
17.10) , Hume, Philosophical Essays Concerning 
Human rmlcrstondiny ( ib , 1748), Paley, Evi- 
dences (lb, 1794) For modc^rn treatment: B 
F Mestcott, Oharaefet tstics of the Gospel Mira- 
<lcs (Cambridge, 1859) , James McCosh, Euper- 
natuial in Ifclalion to the Natural (London, 
1802), BeiulcM, Wuuderbeqi iff des neiien Testa- 
ments (Frankfort, 1871), H P Liddon, Some 
Elements of Eeligion, Bampton lectures (Ixm- 
doii, 1872) , F L Sternmev'er, The Miracles of 
Our Lord in Relation to Modern Cuticism (Eng. 
trans , Edinburgh, 1875), J. B Mozlcv, On 
Miracles, Bampton lectures (London, 1876); C 
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A. Row, Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation 
to Modem Thought (ib, 1877) , Tlieodor Clirist- 
lieb. Modem Douht and Christian Beliefs trans- 
lated from the German ( 4th ed , Edinburgh, 
1879) ; W M Taylor, The Gospel Miracles in 
their Relation to Christ and Christianity (New 
York, 1880) , J H Newman, Two Lectures on 
Miiaolcs (.Ith ed , London, 1881) , J J Lias, Are 
Miracles Credible^ (ib , 1883) , Frederick Temple, 
Relation hetuevn Religion and Hciente, Hamp- 
ton lectures (New York, 1884) , A B Bruce, The 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels (ib, 1887); 
Eugen Muller, \atur und Wunder ihi Gegensatz 
und ihie Harmonic (Fieiburg, 1892) , B F 
Westcott, The Gospel of Life (London, 1893) ; 
A D White, History of the Vi'arfaic^of Heienee 
and Theology (New Y^ork, 189()) ;* Bormiot, 
Wundei und Hcheinu under (Reqen&biiig, 1897); 
J R Illingworth, (New York, 

1898) , Eugen Muller, Das Wunder und die 
Geschichtsmsscnschaft (Freiburg, 1898), G P 
Fishei, Gioiinds of Theistie and Christian Belief 
(rev. ed , New ork, 1902); Matthew Arnold, 
Literature and Dogma (new ed, ib , 1902), 
Horace Bushiiell, Mature and the tiupcinatural 
(new^ ed , ib , 1903), B P. Bo\^ne, The Imma- 
nence of God (Bo'^ton, 1905) , J. N. Figgis, The 
Gospel and Human Seeds (New loik, 1910) , 
G. A Gordon, Religion and Miracle (Boston, 
1910), J M Thompson, Miracles m the 'Sew 
Testam ent ( N ew Y ork, 1911). 

MIRACLE WORKER. Sec Gregoby Tiiau- 

MATURGUS 

MIRA DE AMESeXJA, nie^ra da a-masnewu, 
Antoxio ( ^1578-1(544) A Spanish dramatist 
Born at Guadix, he took orders, obtained a 
canonry in his native town, and settled in Ma- 
drid early in the se\enteentli eeiitur\ In 1()10 
he had become aichdoan of Guadix He accom- 
panied the Count of Lemos to Naples, and on 
his return 111 1019 was aiipointed (haplain to 
the Cardinal Prince Ferdinand of Aiistiia He 
early attained distinction as a dramatist, for he 
is mentioned as such by Kojas Villandrando m 
his Loa (Madrid, 1004), which was written late 
in 1002 or early in 1003 Mira de Amescua’s 
plays are few, but of even execution, a combina- 
tion not often found among Spanish writers and 
one which invites coin])ari&on w'lth Alarcon 
They w^ere inthiential at home and abroad The 
lack of a good edition of Mira’s complete woiks 
is responsible for liis not being better known 
to-day 

Bibliography. Bibliotcia dc autoies ts- 
paholcs, vol xlii (2d ed , Madrid, 1875), con- 
tains poes'iasj id, voT xlv (2d ed., ib, 1881), 
contains five comedias, H A Rennert, ‘Mira 
de Mescua et La Judia de Toledt),” in Reive 
Ilispamque, vol vii (Pans, 1900) , Comcdia 
famosa del Esclaio del Dcmonio, edited by M 
A Buchandii (Baltimore, 1905) , (’ris'tobal 
P6rez I’astoi, Biblwyrafia Maditleha, part 111 
(Madrid, 1907), T G Ahrens, Zur Charal- 
tenstik des spanisehen Dramas im An fang des 
XMl Jahihiindeits (Halle, 1911) 

MIRAFLORES, nie'ra-flr/ras, Maxuel Pamio 
FernAndez de Pixedo Macfa y Davila, Mar- 
quis OF (1792-1872) A Spanish statesman 
and historian, holding also the title of Count of 
Villapaterna, He was born at Madrid, w^as sent 
as Ambassador to London in 1834, and was Am- 
bassador at Pans in 1838-40 In 1840 he was 
Premier and in 1803 again filled the same office 
He was Ambassador to Vienna in 1800 and was 
several times Prcbideiit of the Senate He wrote 


a number of w-orks which are of value for the 
political history of Spam in the nineteenth cen- 
tury The most important is the Memorias para 
esenbn la historia de los siete primeios ahos 
del rcinado de dona Isabel II (1843). In addi- 
tion to many of the most highly esteemed of the 
Spanish decorations for distinguished service he 
was Grand Officer of the French Legion of Honor 
He was also elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madiid. 

MIRAGE, nii-razh'(Fi , from niiier, to gaze). 
A phenomenon extremely common in certain lo- 
calities and due to conditions existing in the 
atmo8])here As a result of a deviation of the 
rays of light caused by refraction and reflection, 
objects seen w ith the eye appear in unusual 
positions and often multiple or inverted One 
cause of mirage, such as occurs 111 a desert, is a 
diminution of the density of the air m‘ai the 
suiface of the earth, often produced bv the 
radiation of heat fiom tlie earth, the denser 
stratum being thus plac(*d above instead of, as 
18 usually the case, beknv tlie rarer Now, rays 
of light from a distant object, situated in the 
den^ei medium (le, a little above the earth’s 
level), coming in a direction nearly parallel to 
the earth's surface, meet the rarer medium at a 
veiy obtuse angle, and (see Light) instead of 
passing into it thev are reflect(*d back to the 
dense medium, tlie common surface of the two 
media acting as a mirror 31ie image produced 
by the reflected rays woll appear inverted and 
below' the real object, just as an image reHect(*d 
in water ajipears when observed from a distance 
If the object is a cloud or poition of sk\ it will 
appeal by tin* refl(‘cted rays as lying on the sur- 
face of tlie earth and bearing a strong lesem- 
blance to a sheet of watei , also, as the relleeting 
surface is irn‘gular and constantly vanes its 
position, owing to tlie constant coininunication 
of heat to the upjier stratum, the reflected imago 
will be c'onstantly varying and will present the 
appearance of a v\ater surface ruffled bv the 
wind Tins form of mirage is of common oc'cur- 
lence in the and de«»eits of Lower Egypt, P<*T.sia, 
Turkestan, etc In the case of mirage at sea the 
denser layers of an are next to the surface of 
the water, and the lellection takes place from 
the rarer atmosphere abov’e (’onseciuentlv vac 
have the object ajipc'aring in the air siisjumdc'd 
and inverted Sometimes images of objects are 
seen not abov'e one another, but side by side*, 
caused by the existence of bodies of air of difTer- 
ent densities in proximity 

In particular states of the atmospluTe reflec- 
tion of a portion only of the rays takes place at 
the suiface of the dense medium, and thus 
double images are formed, one by reflection and 
the other by refraction — the first in\eited and 
the second erect The phenomena of mirage are 
frequently much more strange and complicated, 
the images being often much distorted and 
magnified and in some instances occurring at a 
consid€*rable distance from the object, as in the 
case of a tower or church seen over the sea or a 
vessel over dry land, etc The particular form 
of mirage known as looming is very frequeiitlj'^ 
observed at sea and consists in an excessive ap- 
paient elevation of the object Consult IMulIer, 
Lehrbuch der kosmisehen Physik (Brunswick, 
189(i) 

MIRAMAR, me'ra-mar^ An Imperial palace 
and public pleasure resort on the Gulf of Triest, 
(i miles northwest of Triest ( q v. ) 

MIRAMICHI (mir'a-m^-she^) RIVER. The 
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second largest river m New Brunswick, Canada. 
It IS formed by the junction of the northwest 
and southwest Miramichi (Map: New Bruns- 
wick, C 2). It flows, after a course of about 
100 miles, into the Bay of Miramichi, a part of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence Pine woods abound- 
ing with game line the banks of the river, which 
is navigable for vessels of modern size for a 
distance of 40 miles from its mouth The fish- 
ing IS excellent, salmon and trout abound, and 
there is a state fish-breeding establishment on 
one of the tributaries 

MIBAMON, me'ra-mon', Miguel (1832-67). 
A Mexican general, of French descent, born in 
the (ity of Mexico He was educated for the 
aimy and fought against the United States at 
Moll no del Rey and Chapultepec He saw much 
active service during the fifties and was pro- 
moted to be a lieutenant colonel in 1855 He 
was one of the leaders of the opposition to 
(\>moiifort (qv) 111 1856 and suppoited Zu- 
loaga, the represeiiLitive of the cleri(al and re- 
actionary party, in the movement which forced 
Comonfort to retire to the I’nited States in 
1S5S Later in the same year he ^^as chosen 
acting President by a Junta dr \otaldrs, but, 
coiitiary to the expectations of the junta ap- 
parently, he turned the office over to Zuloaga 
and ahsunied the conduct of the campaign 
against tlie Liberals, led by Jiicliez Retuining 
to the capital, he ^^a8 again instalhxl as acting 
Piesident, exercising its dutiC's until December, 
1860, ^^heu his defeat by Juarez at (’alpulaljiam 
foiced him to lea\e the* country He spent some 
time 111 Euiope and advocated foreign interfer- 
ence 111 M(‘xi(an affairs He leappeared m 
Mexico m 1866, after the annouiicenient that 
tile Iiench aimy was to leave the country, and 
ofleied his services to ^Maximilian Raising an 
army in the West, he joined the Empeioi at 
Queietaio, N\here he uas bounded during the 
final stiuggle amHi the rejiublican forces He 
was tiled and condemncxl to be shot with the 
Fmpeioi on June 10, 1867 As thev weie lined 
Up for the execution, Maximilian iiisi'^ted that 
JVIiraiiioii should take tlie place of honor in the 
centie, as a tiibute to his biavery 

MIBANDA, me-iax'da Portuguese poet 
See Sa ])f. 31iKAivnA, Fbaivcisco he 

MIBAN^DA, mi-ran'da In Shakespeare^s 
Tempest, Piospero’s daughter and the ladylove 
of Ferdinand 

MIBANDA, me-ran'da, Francisco ( ’1756- 
1816). (Miranda's own statements would indi- 
cate that he was born in 1752, his law\er 
Chaiiveau Lagarde asserts the date was 1754, 
a baptismal certificate published by Blanco bears 
the date 1756.) A Spanish- American revolution- 
ist, who was born in Venezuela and entered the 
Spanish army, rising to the rank of captain 
He resigned in order to serve with the French 
in the United States He was then sent to Cuba, 
where he engaged 111 illegal trade and was obliged 
to take refuge 111 Europe The French Revolu- 
tion called forth his enthusiastic admiration 
He served in the French Republican armv and 
gained the rank of major general. Th(^ defeat at 
Neerwinden (1793) was attributed largely to 
his treachery, and the suspicion led to his ar- 
raignment befoie the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
which unanimously acquitted him Later in the 
same year he was again arrested and placed in 
prison, where he was kept without trial for a 
year and a half After the fall of the Girondists 
he fled to England and endeavored in vain to 


induce William Pitt to aid him in an attempt 
to free Venezuela from the Spanish dominion 
In 1803 he went to New York, where he found 
means to fit out two vessels and some 200 vol- 
unteers, with whom he sailed for South Amer- 
ica in 1806 The great popular demonstration 
in his favor which lie had expected was entirely 
lacking In 1810 he organized another expedi- 
tion and took possession of Valentia, Puerto 
Cabello, and nearly the whole of New Granada. 
Miranda organized a revolutionary government, 
proclaimed a constitution, made himself Vice 
President, and entered Caracas in triumph in 
April, 1812 The members of the government 
were not able to act in liarmony Miranda was 
taken prisoner by the opposition faction of 
revolutionists in Julv and shortly afterward 
fell into tlie hands of the Spanish authorities, 
bv whom he was sent to Spain He died in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition at Cadiz three years 
later. Consult* Biggs, History of Miianda’s At- 
tempt tn t<ouih America (London, 1809) ; Mar- 
ques do Rojas, El (tcncral Miranda (Paris, 
1884) , id, Miranda dans la rei ohition francatae 
(Caracas, 1889) , the Spanish edition of this 
latter woik (ib , 1880) contains a few additional 
souice materials, also W S Robertson, Fran- 
iisco dc Miranda and thn Rei olut ionizing of 
t>panish America (Washington, 19Q9). 

MIBANDOLA, m^-r.in'do-la. A Town in the 
Province of ^Modena, Italy, 10 miles north-north- 
east of the citv of IModena (Map* Italy, C 2). 
Tlie little town is icguhirlv laid out The old 
Ducal Palace of the Pico family, the cathedral, 
and the church of Gesti are tlie* most important 
buildings It has a gvmnasium, a technical 
school, and a liliraiy The principal industries 
are cattle raising and the production of silk 
and lice Pop (commune), 1901, 13,731, 1911, 
36:-’0 

MIBANDOLA, Giovanni Pico della. An 
Italh.ii humanist See Pico della Mirandola. 

MIItANHA, niT-ra'nya See Maranha. 

MIBAT, me'riit Rw Meerut 

MIBAVAL, nie'ra'Vcil', Kaimon de (c 1190- 
1216). A ProAeni^al poet His poverty com- 
pelled liiin to subsist on tJie favor of the great 
lords at whose courts he seems to have passed 
most of his time. His chief patron was liainion 
VI of Toulouse, addressed in his poems by the 
name Audiait Consult Andraiid, La vte et 
Vaemre du troubadour Ratmon de Mtraval 
(Pans, 1902) 

MIBBACH, mer'IiaG, Julius, Count von 
(1839- ) A Cierinan politieiau, born in 

Soi(|Uitten, East Piussia He studied law at 
Konigsbcrg, Bonn, and Berlin and seived as 
officer in the (Jennaii aimv, resigning in 1865. 

Tn 1874 he entered the Prussian House of Lords 
and m 1878-81 and 1886-98 was a member of 
Hie Reichstag and a prominent figure m the 
German Conservative jiartv, taking a foremost 
part in economic and agiaiiaii reforms, acting 
as leader of the Steuer-und Wirtschaftsreformer 
(1879 et seq ) He was eieated Count in 1888 
MIBBEAU, m^r'lK/, Octave (1850-1917). 

A French novelist and playwright, born at 
Trevieres (Calvados) After a stormy journal- 
istic career he published his first novel, Jean 
Marcel in, m 1885, but gained note with Lettrea 
de la thaumtere (1886), a tale of his native 
Normandy There followed Le Calvatre (1886) *, 
IAAhh6 Jules (1888, in Russian, 1912); Sfihas- 
tien Roch (1890), Le jardvn des aupphcea 
( 1899 ) ; the exceedingly unsavory and very 
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popular Lea mimoirea d*une femme de chamhre 
(11)01, in English, Expertencea of a Lady^a 
Maul, 1911) . hes vingt-et-un joura d'un ncuraa- 
th{'niguc (1902) , Le jardin dea aupphcea 
(1902); Dans VanUchamhre (1905) He was 
successful on the stage with Lea mauvats hergers 
(1897), and still more with IjCs ajfaucs sont /cv 
afjaires (1903), produced with great success in 
New York in 1905 as Business is Business A 
number of one-act plays are contained in Farces 
et moraliUs (1904). In 1909 he wrote Le 
foyer, which was suppressed by the censor, and 
in 1913 Dingo. 

MIBBEL, ni^r'liel', Ciiables Fbancois Bris- 
SEAU DE (1770-1854) A French botanist, horn 
in Pans. In 1800 lie began a botanical course 
at the Atlien^e and in 1803 he wms made in- 
tendant of the IMalmaison Gardens In 1806 
he was made a councilor of state at the Dutch 
court of Louis Bonaparte, and as directoi of 
fine aits he wms charged with the mission of 
organizing a school in Pans for Dutch artists. 
In 1808 he became a mtMiiher of the Institute 
He w'as iiiofessor of cultur(‘ at the Botanical 
Gaidcn (1828) and at the Museum of Natural 
History (1829) His great contiibutions to 
structural botany are recorded in liis works 
Traits d'anaiomie et ('( p.'n/Siolag ^ nyctalc 
(1802) , Exposition dc la throne de I'orgntuso- 
tion tegetale (1809) , E16m<nts dc botanique 
et de physiologic i^gdtalc (1815), Bistoire 
natiucllc dis tcy^laux (lasses pai families (18 
vols., 1802-26) 

EEIBBT, merpt, Carl Theodor (1800- ). 

A German diiirch liisL>rian, Ixiin at (inadenfiei 
in Silesia He was educated at the uni\eisities 
of Halle, Erlangen, and Gottingen , was docent at 
Gottingen for a "lear, and tlien was ])rofessor 
of ecclesiastical history at Marburg horn 1889 
to 1012, wdien lie w'ent back to (Unttmgen His 
published work, which deals with the lloinan 
Catholic church and with the history of J’rot- 
estant missions, comprises Die Wahl (Iregois 
VII (1892), Die PuhhzistiL im Zcitalter 
Gregors VII. (1894), Der dciitsche Protestant- 
ismus und die Heiden mission ini 10 Jaluhun- 
dert (1890), Qiietlcn ziir Gescliichte des Papst- 
tums und des romisrhrn Kathohzisnius (1895, 
3d ed., 1910) , Vlti amontamsmus ini 10 Jahr- 
hundert (3d ed., 1903) , Mission und Kolonial- 
politik in dem dcutschen Schutzgehieten (1910) , 
Die Frau und die deutsrhe Kolonial mission 
(1912) , Ocschiehte der kathohschen Kirche ion 
der Mittc des IS. Jahrhundert his zum Vatikan- 
ischcn Konzil (1913) 

MIBiES, me-r&', Jui.es (1809-71) A French 
financier and speculator He w^as born at Bor- 
deaux In coinjiany with Moise Millaud he be- 
gan to buy up the press of Pans, he pui chased 
the Ghcmins de ler and afterward the Constitu- 
tionncl and Le Pays He ])ublislied independ- 
ently the Conseillcr du Peuple Sw'aying pub- 
lic opinion in this mannei, he organized the 
caisse gen^rale des chemins de fer, or railw^ay 
bank, began to build railroads in Spam 
and elsewhere, negotiated inunicijial and na- 
tional loans, and acquired an imrmmse fortune 
During the last four years of his career his 
speculations amounted to 1,500,000,000 francs. 
Arrested for fraud in 1861 he w^as condemned 
to imprisonment^ but was acquitted in 1862 
after an appeal He resumed banking opera- 
tions, but people came to distrust his promises 
of magnificent possibilities He was a man of 
infinite resources, i^uick to plan, daring to act, 


carrying out his immense coups by gigantic 
combinations, overcoming all opposition by the 
plentiful use of money and with the help of his 
hired lournalists and* politicians He published 
in 1870 Un crime judieiaire, and carried on a 
lively war of pamphlets with his enemies 

MIBiFIELD, merTeld A manufacturing 
tow’n and uiban district in tlie West Riding of 
Yoikshire, England, 5 miles northeast of Hud- 
dersfield, on the Calder, one of the chief railway 
centres in the country It has manufactures of 
woolen and cotton goods, carpets, and blankets. 
Ihere are coal mines iieai by Pop , 1901, 
11,341, 1911, 11,712. 

MIB>^AM. The sister of Moses and Aaron. 
She IS called a “prophetess” and is represented 
as celebrating the deliverance of the people 
fiom EgA'pt as the leader of a female chon 
(Ex x\ ) Apart fiom this, she is mentioned 
again only in connection w^ith Aaron's rebellion 
against Moses, in wdiich ^Iniam stands on 
Aaion's side She is smitten with lej)roa\ as a 
punishment (Num xii), but after seven davs' 
isolation (Lev xiii 5) is heali‘d b\ Yahw’e at 
Moses’ solicitation Her death takes ])lace at 
Kadesli (Num xx 1) Miriam, though not ex- 
pressly named, is thought to be tin* sistei re- 
ferred to in the storA' of Moses’ infancy (Ex 
11 ), who acts as a nuise and jirotector to liini 
The n.ime mav be connected with Merari, one 
of the sons of Levi (Ex vi 16) It has been 
suggested that Aaron and Miiiam rejireseiit 
piiestly families vying with that of Moses, that 
the latter prevailed, but that a com])romise 
w'as ellected, showing itself in tlu* latei tradi- 
tion. The association between Mos<*s, Aaion, 
and ^Miriam once established is supposed to 
have given use to further elahoiation winch 
W’as ad justed to the geneial piiesth iiariativ’e 
in the Pentateuch The allusion in Micah \i 4 
to “Moses, Aaron, and Miiiam'’ as the fore- 
runners in the redejnption of Isiael is thought 
by some scholars to be a valuable indication 
of the period at wdiich the combination of the 
tliree in populai tradition and legend had taken 
place. 

MIBIBEL, me'rS'liSl', Marie Fkax^ois Jo- 
seph DE (1831-93) A French general He w^as 
born at ^lontboniiot, studied at thi‘ Ecole Poly- 
teclmique and at the Military Acadeiin of Metz, 
and in 1853 was commissioned a lieutenant of 
artillery and sent to the Crimea He fought in 
Italy in 1859 and in Mexico (1862-65), served 
on the international commission dealing with the 
use of explosive bullets, and in 18()8 was ap- 
])ointed militarv attache in St Peteisburg 
Miribel fought bravely at Chdinpigny and Bu- 
zcnval in the Franco- I'russian ^^’al , commanded 
a corps of artillery against the Commune, and 
fiom 1877 to 1879 was chief of the general staff 
Ills reap])ointment by Gamhetta to this post in 
1881 created great excitement, and he resigned 
after the fall of Gambetta’s ministry In 1888 
he was commanding geneial of the Sixth Army 
Corps. Jn 1890 he w^aa once more made chief 
of staff wuth greater powers than before, and 
showed himself an able administiator. 

MIBIM, mS-reN^ A lake or lagoon in the 
extreme south of Brazil, on the boundary of 
Uruguay (Map* America, South, D 6) It is 
130 miles long and from 5 to 25 miles wide, 
and IS separated from the Atlantic Ocean by a 
low sandy tract from 15 to 40 miles wide, con- 
taining several true coast lagoons It receives 
a number of small rivers from the west, and. 
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though its shores are low and marshy, it is not 
in direct communication with the ocean, but dis- 
charges its waters northward into the Lagoa dos 
Patos (qv ). Like the latter, it was evidently 
formed through the cutting off by sand bars of 
a large bay of tlie ocean The water of Lake 
Mirim IS flesh, and there is no rise or fall of 
the tides in it 

MIBITI (me-re'te) PALM. S(»e Mauritia. 

MIB.KHOND, mSr-Kond^ IIaman ed din 
( 1433-08) A distinguished Persian liistorian, 
born of Sayyid descent from a Bokharan family 
probably near Xishapur About 1474, under the 
patronage of Mir Alishir, Mirkhoiid began liia 
historical work, entitled Jiausat-uft-safa (Gar- 
den of Purity ) It IS of great value and, on the 
whole, IS a very remaikable com])ilation, being, 
save for the seventli volume, vliich deals with 
the latter pait of tlie fifteenth centurv and 
must have been by Mirkhond’s son, Khondamir 
( 147.’5-1.53,i), tlie work of a single man Begin- 
ning witli mythical times, the Garden contains 
biographical notices ot the leading l^ersiaii no- 
tables down to 1523 The pait on the early 
kings \\as translated by Shea (London, 1832) , 
that on the Sassanids, into French b\ S de 
Saev (Pans, 17‘)3) and Jaubert (ib, 1843), 
on the Samamds, into Latin by ilken (Berlin, 
1808) and into Fiench by Defremery (Pans, 
1845) , on the Seljuks, bv Vullers into German 
(Giessen, 1837) , and the story of Mohammed 
by llehatsek into English ( 5 vols., London, 
1801-04) and from English into French by 
Lamairesse (Pans, 1804) 

MIBMILLO^NES. Tlie name given by the 
KomaiH to a kind of gladiator (q v ) 

(OF. minor, m it our, Fr. mirotr. 
It. mnatotc, mitadorr, from Lat mitati, to look, 
from mints, vonderful, (onnected with Gk g€t- 
ddv, meidan, Skt sun, to smile). An object hav- 
ing a smooth or polished reliecting suiface by 
which viitual oi real images of an object are 
proiluced, and tlie direction of light or heat 
waves changed accoiding to the laws of re- 
flection Minors aie used largely for toilet 
and decoiative puijioses, and also in scientific 
apparatus and in numerous other practical de- 
vices to conceiitiate, scatter, or diveit rays of 
light oi heat, as in practical illumination. The 
action of the mirror dejiends on the law of le- 
llection where it is stated that the angle of re- 
flection must equal the angle of incidence and 
be in tlie same jilane This optical principle >va8 
well known to the ancients and was doubtless 
long pieceded bv an actual practical knowledge 
of the instrument Probably for ages after the 
civilization of man commenced the still waters of 
ponds and lakes were the only mirrois We read 
in the Pentateuch of mirrors of brass being used 
by the Hebrew's, w^hile it is known that mirrors 
of bionze were in very common use among 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
many specimens are preserved in museums. 
Praxiteles taught the use of polished silver for 
mirrors in the year 328 b c and polished mir- 
rors of obsidian or natural glass were used by 
the Romans. 

Mirrors of glass were first made at Venice in 
1300, and judging from those still in existence 
they were very rude contrivances compared 
with tliosc of modern make 

It was not until 1673 that the making of mir- 
rors was introduced into England, and the in- 
dustry has since developed in Europe and Amer- 
ica to a point where it is a very important 
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manufacture ; and mirrors can be produced of any 
size to which plate glass can be cast. 

For many centuries mirrors were made accord- 
ing to the process originally introduced at 
Venice — by backing a sheet of glass with an 
amalgam of mercury and tin The surface was 
overlaid with sheets of tin foil, rubbed down 
smooth, and the whole covered with quicksilver, 
which immediately formed an amalgam with 
the tin. The superfluous mercury ivas then run 
off and a woolen clotli held firmly over the 
surface by means of iron weights After this 
pressure had been continued 24 hours, more or 
less, the w'eights and cloth were removed and the 
glass placed on a table with a movable top, 
which was gradually inclined until the unamal- 
gamated quicksilver had entirely drained away 
and only the surface of perfect amalgam re- 
mained adhering to the glass. This process, 
which was long used, w'as open to many objec- 
tions, not least of which was its extreme un- 
healthfulness for the workmen The process was 
also long and tedious, and at best made an un- 
satisfactory mirror, reflecting less than half the 
ra> s of light 

The first attempt to back the glass with silver 
was made by Liebig in 1836, and different solu- 
tions were pioposed by other chemists, all of 
which produced mirrors that were satisfactory 
for a short time but finally became spotted. 
In 1855 Petti jean patented a process which, with 
various modifications, is the one now' in general 
use The method of mirror manufacture com- 
mon in America may be described as follows: 
The raw stock or plain plate glass reaches the 
factory carefully packed in cases of immense 
size The glass is first thoroughly inspected and 
all defects marked It then goes to the cutters* 
department, where it is cut into the proper 
sizes. Thence it is moved to the beveling de- 
partment, wdiere it is beveled and polished on 
rapidly revolving emery wheels of varying de- 
grees of smoothness, the plates — some of them 
of enormous size — ^being lightly held against the 
w'heel by the workmen After both surfaces, 
including the beveled edge, have been reduced, 
as nearly as possible, to a condition of perfect 
smoothness, the glass is passed on to the silver- 
ing department Here it must be thoroughly 
cleansed, and so delicate is this operation that 
a specially distilled water is often required 
for the purpose. The glass is now' ready for the 
essential process of silvering The nitrate of 
silver is dissolved in water, to which ammonia 
IS then added, and is precipitated by a solution 
of Rochelle salts or tartaric acid The glass is 
placed on w'arm tables and the solution poured 
over it. The heat helps the silver to precipitate 
and adhere to the glass The silver back re- 
ceives a coat of shellac and then of paint or of 
asphaltum varnish containing white lead, which 
completes the process Silvered mirrors reflect 
from 20 to 25 per cent more of light than those 
backed with quicksilver 

The optical considerations involved in reflec- 
tion will be found fully discussed together in the 
article on Light, but brief mention may here be 
made of mirrors whose reflecting surfaces are 
other than plane. In a concave spherical mir- 
ror we have distant rays of light or heat 
brought to a focus and a real image formed. 
Conversely, if a point source of light is placed at 
the focus of the mirror, a parallel beam of light 
results The first idea is made use of in the 
reflecting telescope (see TiujascoPE), while the 
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latter is employed in the searchlight (q.v.), 
recent types of which have been made with a 
gold reflecting surface 

A parabolic minor is one “in which every 
section through the principal axis cuts the sur- 
face in a paraJiola, so that rays from a light 
placed at the focus aie all reflected parallel to 
the axis and, conversely, parallel raj’S are 
brought to the focus ” Tlie reflectoi of a loco- 
motive lieadliglit IS thus constructed See 
Aberkatiox, Spherical, Light 

Cylindrical niiirors do not play as important 
a jiart in optics and optical instruments as those 
of spherical and paiabolic cross section, but 
tlieii e/lects are sometimes interi'sting Bv using 
a glass that is cuived instead cf flat the leflected 
shape of tlie obiect will become distorted, a 
connive cylindrical minor lengthening it at the 
expimse of width and a convex mirror produc- 
ing tlie opposite ellect 

As heat is reflected as well as light from the 
Ruiface of a mirror, a concave mirror may be 
used to bring rays of light to a focus In this 
way combustible substances may be set on fiie 
at a distance from the reflector Avhence they 
receive tlieir heat The Archimedean mirror w’as 
made on this plan A series of iniirors set m 
a concave curve concentiated the la^s of light 
upon an eiienn's ship, causing it, according to 
tlie storv, to bum 

MIBBOB CABP. An artificial variety of 
carp (() V ) with very large scales in tw’o <>i thite 
rtuvs along the sides of its body, wdiich is otin'r- 
wise bare* 

MIBBOB FOB IMCAGISTBATES, A A 

long senes of ])oeins on incidents in English his- 
tory “howing the tiagedies m tlie lives of gieat 
men The jilan wxis suggested by Boccaccio's 
Falls of JIlustnoNs Men and L'idgat(*’s Falls of 
Princes, and w^as devisc^d ])V William Baldwin, 
George Ferreis, and Sackville, wbo WTote a gen- 
eral introduction called the ‘ Induction ” It was 
parth ]ii lilted in 1555, W’hen it was stojijied bv 
Lord Chaiicelloi Gai diner It was licensed, how- 
evei, in 155fl, and then contained Ifl metrical 
biographies, beginning with Tressillian in llicb- 
ard Il’fe reign New editions, with additional 
lives by various writers, appealed in 15G3, 
1574, 1578, 1587, and 1610, and a reprint of the 
wliole by Ilaslewood m 1815. Some of the best- 
knowm contributors are Michael Diaytoii, Tlionias 
Churchyard, John Skelton, and Tliomas Sackville, 
wdiose “Induction” and “Complaint of Stalloid, 
Duke of Buckingham,” aie the most valuable 
parts of the work 

MIBBOB OF KNIGHTHOOD, The A 

translation of a Spanish romance, Gatallero del 
Icho (The Knight of the Sun), which tells the 
adventures of Febo and his brother Rosiclair. 
It belongs in a sense to the Amadis cycle of 
romance, as the father of the Knight of the 
Sun was related to Amadis Tlie Spanish ver- 
sion was evidently tlie w^ork of several and was 
left unlinisbed The translation of the romance 
into English w^as printed in 1578. See Dunlap’s 
Uisfoi 1 / of Prose Fiction 

MIBTOV. See Lavrov, P. L. 

MIBYACHIT, mSr-ya'chit An Oriental 
nervous aflTection, tlie chief peculiarity of which 
IS mimicry The patient imitates words and 
actions said or done by his immediate neigh- 
bor. In Java the disease is called lata llie 
jumpers of Canada and Wales are thought to be 
afiSicted W'ltli a similar disease. See Jumpers. 

MIBZA, mer^za (Pers. mvrm&y contracted from 


Amir Zadeh, son of the prince) . A Persian title. 
As a prefix preceding the surname of the indi- 
vidual it is a common Persian title of honor, 
but when annexed to the surname it designates 
a prince or a male of the blood roval 

MIBZAPUB, mer'za-poor'. The capital of a 
difetiict of Benares, m the United Provinces, 
Biiti^b India, on the iiglit bank of the Ganges, 
30 miles southwest of Benares (Map India, 
D 4) It IS a w^idl-huilt city, the river front is 
lined wnth a si'iies of line landing places, and 
theie aie nianv mosques, temples, and lesidencea 
of rich Euiojiean mercliants. It is noted foi its 
manufactures of carpets and lugs and has large 
brass and shellac factories Prior to the open- 
ing of the iail\\ay to Allahabad it was the 
Jaigest cotton and giain trading ctmtre on the 
Ganges and tlie conveiging market of nortli 
and (Vntial India Pop, 1001, 60,071, llUl, 
J2,;J32 

MIBZA SCHAFFY, mir'tsa shaf'e. See 
Boofxsiidt, Frifdricii Marti V >ox 

MISANTHBOFE, ini^'zax'tiop', Le A com- 
edy by Molieie (l(»6ti) based on a study of char- 
acter rather than on incidents It is considered 
Molieii's mastei])iece and sliuws his st^le at its 
higlic'st dexeloiunent 

MISCAB^BIAGE. In the broadest sense, a 
bleach of legal dutA Tins is the signilication 
of the teim as tmijiloxed in the fouith section of 
the English Statute of Frauds and in similar 
statutory piovis^ons in the Unitcvl Statics, w’hich, 
in Older to male a jxTson liable to answer for 
the debt, dc’fault, or iiiiscari lage of another per- 
son, recpiiie a sjiecial piomise in wilting. 

In medic «il pirisjirudeiice the teiiii * iniscar- 
iiage” is sonietiines eniphned as the equivalent 
of abortion as denoting the pieinatuie expulsion 
(A tlie fa'tua iiefoie it becomes ca]»able of an in- 
deiiendcait life. The act ot causing miscaiiiage 
oi abortion in a ])ri‘gnant w’oman <‘xcept foi the 
jmipose of lueseiviiig her life is a crime at 
coininon law^ and by model n statutes. See 
Alorijox 

MISCEGENATION, ims'e-]r-nri'sbun (from 
Lat. m ISC ere y to mix 4- genus, lace) Mixing 
of laces, usually lestncted to amalgamation of 
Gaucasian and Afiuaii laces in America 1 be 
expiessioii came into eommoii use in discussions 
of iiegio slavery in the Unitcsl State's tow’aids 
and after the middle of the ninetc'entli eentuiv, 
wdicn eoitain pulilicists advocatc'd tlie giadual 
absorption of the blacks !>> inteimariiage wutb 
whites Tlie exjuession is seldom tmiployed in 
scientific discussion of racial juoblenis, such 
collocations as mixing of races, blood bli'iiding, 
etc., taking its place The ]»roee8s so denoted 
18 of mudi importance — indeed, one of the pri- 
maiy factors of liuniaii de\elo]nnent, as is shown 
by the fact that the most advanei^d jicoples aie 
those whose hlood is most mixed The jirocc'ss 
of racial assimilation is going on in t*very part 
of the world and with progressively iiiei easing 
rapidity Even in thc‘ Ibiitc'd States, despite 
the most strenuous opposition on both national 
and sentimental grounds, the* admixtuie of 
whites and Idacks has gone so fai that among 
the 9,000,000 enumerated as colored in the etmsus 
of 1900, the population of pure-hlooded Africans 
is comparatively small, while the admixture of 
ri*d and white laces has alTected a proportion of 
the population which may be estimated at 30 to 
60 per cent of the element leckoned as Indian 
The data are too meagre to indicate the vital 
value of the mestizo type in the United States, 
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though the experience of Mexico suggests that famous crimes. See Cbime, Felony; Criminal 


the value is high The more general aspects of 
racial blending are discussed under Mixed 
Races Consult C B Davenport, Heredity of 
Skin Color in 'Negro-'White Crosses, Carnegie In- 
stitution (Washington, 1013) See Cross 
Breeding in Man 

MISCHIANZA, mis'ke-an'tsd. The An elab- 
orate fete or entertainnient given at Philadel- 
phia, May 18, 1778, during the Revolutionary 
War, bv officers of tlic British ariin, in lionor 
of Sii William Howe, who, having been super- 
seded in the coniniand of the British army in 
Aiueiiea bv Sir Heniy Clinton, was about to 
sail for England Tlie eiiteitainment, which was 
given at Walnut (Jrovi*, the country seat of 
Thomas Whaiton, lasted 12 houis and comprised 
a regatta, a nuick toiiinaincnt lietween the 
Knights of tlie Blended Rose and the Knight^ 
of the Bui ning ^lountain, a dance, and a dinner. 
Captain (later Alajor) Andre was jiioinineiit in 
jilcinniiig and directing the enteitainnient and 
WTote a detailed desch ijition, winch iiiav be found 
in Winthrop Saigent, Life of Major Andre (New 
York, 1002) Consult also d F Watson, An- 
nals of Vhiladelyhia (Philadcli»hia, IH.'iC) 

MISCHIEF, Malicious. See Malicious 

M ISC II ILF 

MIS'DEMEAN'OR (from wis- -|- demeanor, 
fioni demean, fiom OF demrnei, dcnnnir, to 
manage, from Lat dr, down + minon, to lead, 
drive) The name given bv Enulish conimon 
law to ev<‘iy ciinie below tlie grade of felonv’^ 
(fjv ) Bv the common law, the oiTense of 
greatest enoriiiitv' is tieason, and the least is 
misdemeanoi The oiiginal distiiution betw’cen 
felony and misdemeanor conhist(‘d in the eouse- 
(|ueiues of a (onviction A ])arty eonv’uted of 
ftdony, if capital, forfeited both liis leal and 
jiersonal estate, if not capital, his ])eiaonal 
estate only. A party convucted of misdemeanor 
foi felted none of his pio])eitv. 'fhe distiiulion 
IS not ke])t up bet^^een the two classes of dimes 
bv any greater seveiitv of punishment in felonv, 
for many misdemeanors are ])iinished as severely 
as some felonies But it has been the jiractice 
of the Legislature, when creating new olFenses, 
to say whether they are to be classed with felony 
or misdeiiioanor , and when this is done, the 
above incidents attach to the conv’iction accord- 
ingly, in the absence of legislation to the voii- 
trarv 

Misdemeanor, in the United States, does not 
include, in its legal application, oflenscs against 
jioliee regulations, city bv -laws, and tlie like, 
though in common language and in some stat- 
utes it mav extend to any misbchavioi It is 
evident that what is a statute felony in one 
State may be a misdemeanor in another, and it 
IS therefore impossilde to give a complete classi- 
fication of such offenses. They may be ciimes 
against public justice, peace, liealtli, or trade, 
against personal or piopertv^ rights of indi- 
viduals, or mav be mere atteni])ts and solici- 
tations 

In some States it is piovided that upon 
acknowledgment of satisfaction bv" the injured 
party, in such cases as assault and battery or 
malicious mischief, the criminal jirocecding shall, 
with the consent of the magistrate, bo diopped 
— a course which, obviouslv, would be impiojier 
in dealing with felonies. Misdemeanors arc 
usually punishable by fine or by imprisonment 
for a comparatively short term, as from a montn 
to a year, or by both, and are not rated as in- 


Law 

MISENO, me-za'nd (Lat. Misenum), Cape. 
A promontory projecting into the Bay of Naples 
on the northwest and connected with the main- 
land bv' a narrow strip of coast, 9 miles south- 
west of Najiles, 3 miles from the ancient Baise 
(Map Italy, FI) On the outskirts of the 
piomontorv are the scantv ruins of the ancient 
citv of Misenum, including the Piscina Mirabilis, 
a huge reservoir with a well-preserved vaulted 
roof, supported by pillars, the Grotto Dragonara, 
a subtei rant*an vaulted structure, of unceitam 
use, a theatre, baths, villas, and inscriptions 
Misenum was made by Augustus the naval sta- 
tion for a division of the Roman fleet, and for 
that purpose a great harbor with three basins 
was constructed, of which the inner is now" a 
lagoon, the Mare Morto The town was de- 
atTovN‘d by the Saracens in 890 ad Consult 
J Beloeh, Campanien (2d ed., Breslau, 1890) 

MISE^NTJM. The ancient name of Miseno. 

MISE OF AMIENS, mez ov a'mS'aN' (OF., 
Fr mise, putting, expense, judgment, from Lat 
nutteic, to send) The name given to the de- 
cision of Louis IX of France, delivered as arbi- 
trator between Henry HI of England and his 
baion-^ on Jan 23, 1204 All points in dispute 
wen* dcntled in favor of Henry, and the Provi- 
sions of Oxford ( q V' ) were speciallv annulled. 
See 3ION1TORT, Simon de, Henry III 

MISE OF LEWES, lu'is The name giv"cn to 
the capitulation of Henry III of England after 
the battle ot Lewes, in which on ^lay 14, 1204, 
the barons defeated and captured him This 
tieaty greatly limited the royal power, and upon 
jt Simon de Montfort sought to estahlibh a new 
constitution for England See Montfort, Simon 
DE, Henry III 

MISERABLES, me'zi'ra'bP, Lus A noted 
romance by Victor Hugo, begun in 1840, but In- 
tel rupted bv the author's political activity It 
was completed during Hugo^s stay in St Peter’s, 
(Tuenisey, and was jiublislied in 1802, the first 
jiart appearing simultaneouslv’^ in Pans, Brus- 
sels, 1 on (Ion, N(wv York, Madrid, Berlin, St. 
Ih'teisburg, and Turin. It foiiiied 10 volumes, 
divided into five parts, entitled Fantine^ Cosettc, 
Marius, L'ldt/Uc lue Plumet and dean Yaljcan 
Ihe interest centres throughout on Jean Valjean, 
a fallen man who achieves his own rehabilita- 
tion aftei long physical and mental suffering and 
degiadation The saintly Bislioj) Mynil or 
Bienveiiu is modeled on De Miolles, Bisliop of 
Digne, Marius lepiesenls the authoi ’& idea of 
himself ill Ins youth, and the Baron Pontmercy 
is intended as a sketch of Hugo's father 

MISERERE, miz'e-re'r6 (Lat, have nieiey). 
Tlie name, taken from its fii^t word, of the 
Psalm which is the fiftieth in the Vulgate and 
the fiftv"-first in the Authoi ized Version; the 
principal one of the seven penitential Psalms. 
It is used on numerous penitential occasions in 
the Roman Catholic church and forms pait of 
the seivice for Ash Wednesday m the Anglican 
Player Book Some of the musical settings of 
it are famous, especially three which are re- 
peated annually in the Pope's (ffiapel during 
the Tenebra* 

MISERERE. A projection on the under side 
of the seats of the stalls of medneval churches, 
chapels, and other ccclesiasticai buildings. They 
are usually ornamented with carved work and 
are so shaped that when the seats proper are 
raised they form a support At a higher level to 
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a person resting upon it Aged and infirm 
ecclesiastics were allowed to use these during 
long services 

MISFEA^SANCE (OF. mesfaisance, wrong, 
from mesfatre, meaferre, Fr m4fatre, to do 
wrong, from mea-, from Lat minua, less + /atre, 
from Lat. facere, to do) The doing of a lawful 
act in an improper or negligent manner, con- 
trasted with malfeasance, the doing of a wrong- 
ful act, and with nonfeasance, the failure to per- 
form an act which one is under a duty to per- 
form. When misfeasance results in legal dam- 
age to a person, it amounts to an actionable 
tort, although the same act may be a breach 
of contract also, as when a common cairicr 
injures a passenger by the negligent use of its 
property or improper conduct of its servants. 
See Tort. 

MISHAWAKA, mish'a-wg^&. A citv In 
St Joseph Co, Ind , 4 miles east of South l^end, 
the county seat, beautifully situated on the St 
Joseph River and on the Grand Trunk and the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railioads 
(Map Indiana, El) It has good water power 
from the river and is noted as a manufacturing 
centre, the products including knit boots, wind- 
mills, rubber goods, plows, veneer, ladders, beer, 
pipe organs, cement blocks, machine-shop prod- 
ucts, automobiles and supplies, aluminiuin cast- 
ings, iron beds, curtain sti etchers, pearl buttons, 
felt shoes and slippers, cigars, and leather goods 
Among the prominent features of the city aie 
the (Orphans Home, liospital, public library, high 
school, and three fine parks. 'J’hrec cone 1 etc 
bridges sjian the river at this place The gov- 
ernment IS administered under a chaiter of 181)0, 
which provides for a mayor, chosen every four 
>ears, and a unicameral council The city 
operates the water works and electric-ligbt 
plant One of the oldest cities in northern In- 
diana, Mishawaka was settled in 1828 and was 
incorporated in 1834 as “St Joseph lion Works,” 
the change to its present name being authorized 
bv a special Act of the Legislature in 1838. 
Pop., 1900, 5560; 1910, 11,886; 1914 (U. S 
est ), 14,579; 1920, 15,195. 

MISH^IS. The natives of the Mishmi Hills 
in tile valley of the Brahmaputra m northeastern 
India By language they are 1 elated to tiie 
adjacent peoples of Indo-Cliina (Chins, Shans, 
Lushai, etc ). These primitive tribes aie very 
interesting from a sociological point of view. 
Among them the custom that the favorite child 
(without respect to age) inherits prevails 
They are herdsmen rather than agriculturalists 
Consult Cooper, The Mtahmee Utlla (London, 
1873) , Dalton, DeacrtpHve Ethnology of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1872) ; Crooke, Nativca of India 
(1907) 

MISHKA (Hcb , teaching, from ahanah, to 
repeat, to teach, to learn) A ]uridico-politi- 
cal, civil, and religious code of the Jews, em- 
bodying what is regarded as the oral Law^ in 
distincbon from the written Law As such it 
forms a kind of complement to the Pentateuchal 
codes, which it explains, amplifies, and im- 
mutably fixes in accordance with traditional 
usage, enforced by the application of the pe- 
culiar exegetical methods developed in the rab- 
binical schools. The Mishnaic laws were sub- 
sequently submitted to a process of exposition 
similar to that which the biblical enactments 
underwent, and hence there arose, as a supple- 
ment to the Mishna, the Gemara (q.v), em- 
bodying the discussions on the Mishna by the 


rabbis, first of Palestine and then of Babylonia, 
from the third to the sixth century, wlien the 
Mishna and the Gemara had been brought to- 
gether in the final compilations known as the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds The rab- 
bis whose opinions are given m the Mishna are 
called Tannaim Thev lived at different periods 
from the Hasmonsran age to the end of the sec- 
ond century a d The Mishna, to which again 
there are apocryphal sujiplements known as 
Tosephtas (additions) and Baraithas (extras), 
wdiich often are of gieat value, was finally 
edited, after some earli(*r incomplete collections, 
by Rabbi Jehudah, called ha-Nasi (c200 ad) 
at Tiberias. It is mostlv written in late He- 
brew, sometimes designated as Neo-Hebraic, and 
18 divided into six portions, or ordeis (Se- 
darim) (1) Zcraim (seeds), on benedictions, 
agriculture, tithes, etc , (2) Moed (feast), on 
the Sabbath, festivals, and fa«sts, (3) \aa1nm 
(women), on mairiage, divorce, laws on the 
Hazirship, and vows, (4) ?\eztlin (dti mages), 
chiefly civil and jamal law^s, though containing 
also the etliical treatise Pirke Aboth (5) 
Kodashim (sacicd things), sacrifices, etc, de- 
sciiption of the temple of Jeiiisalein. and va- 
rious other subiects, (fi) Tchaioth (jmiifica- 
tions), on ])uie and iiiqiure tilings and p«*isons 
(See fiirthei Tmmid) Tliese aie subdivided 
into 63 tracts or treatises The TTel>i(‘W' text of 
the Mishna w’as first jniblished in Aaphs in 1402 
with the Hebrew commentaiv of ^laimonides, 
then at AVnice in 1540 witli tlie commentaij of 
Obadiah Bartinoio. and often since The fol- 
low^ing editions w itli translation into l^atin or 
modern languages sliould be ni(‘ntion(‘d Suien- 
husius, Miachna (Amsterdam, 1608-1703', con- 
taining the Helirew text of the !Mislnia, with 
a Latin translation, and Latin translations of the 
eommentai les of Maimonid(‘s and Bartinoro, 
Jost, Miavhna (Berlin, 1832-34), containing the 
text, with a Geiman translation in Hebiew 
characters, and notes Sammter, M isrhna foth 
(Berlin, 1886 c*i seq ), vocalized text with Gei- 
man translation and conimentar\ , llofimann 
and Baneth, Die }fi^(hna (Berlin, 1000 et seq ), 
vocaliz(*d text w^ith (h*rnian translation, Al- 
bieclit, Holtzinann, Meinhold, Fiebig, Windfiihr, 
Ihc Miadina, Text, ( ( hci aefiiniq vnd aiisfuhr- 
hrhc Erllarunq ((Bessen, 1013 et seq ) , single 
trc’atises fiy Strack witli German tianslation 
A Gerinan translation was published b^ Rabe 
at Onolzbach (1760-63), an Italian translation 
by Castiglione is in course of publication (1004 
et seq ) , and 18 trc'atisi^s of the Mishna were 
translated into English by De Sola and Ra])hall 
(London, 1843) and under the title “The Tal- 
mud” by Barclay (ib, 1878) The trc^atisc 
Pirke Abotli VA^as translated bv Tailor, Hayinga 
of the Jewish Fathera (Cambridge, 1877) Con- 
sult also the Introductions to the Talmud by 
M Micdziner (2d ed , New York, 1003) and H 
L Strack (Leipzig, 1011), Bacher, Die Agada 
drr Tannaiten (vol. 1 , 2d ed , Stiassbiirg, 1003, 
vol 11 , 1800), The Mishna on Idolainf, edited 
with translation, vocabulary, and note's fiy \V A 
L Elmslie (Cambridge, 1011), Emil Schuerer, 
1 erzeichnis der Personennamen in der Mischna 
(Leipzig, 1013) 

MISILMERI, me'zSl-miVrS. A town in the 
Province of Palermo, Sicily, 10 miles south of 
Palermo The castle, situated on a hill over- 
looking the town, commands a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country. The inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture, the produc- 
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tion of oil and wine. Pop. (commune), 1901, 
12,819; 1911, 11,876 

IfflSIONES, mg's^-o^n&s. A territory of Ar- 
gentina, situated at the northeast end of the 
Republic, between Paraguay and Brazil, and 
bounded on the southwest by the Department of 
Gorrientes (Map Argentina, H 3) Its aiea 
IS estimated at 11,285 squaie miles It has a 
subtropical climate and m wateied bv numeious 
small affluents of tlie Panina and the Uiuguay 
The soil IS very fertile and the varied llora com- 
prises more than 1500 si)ecies. Most of the ter- 
ritory is very densely wooded, only a small ])oi- 
tion of its area heing undei cultivation The 
chief products and articles of e\poit aie cabinet 
woods, sugar, ycrba mate, or Paraguay tea, to- 
bacco, coin, rice, cotton, fruits, and liides In 
the seventeenth century the Jesuits jilanted in 
and around tlie pie-.ent teiiitorv over 30 mis- 
sions Witli the expulsion of the Jesuits their 
missions fell into decav The population of the 
terntoiv m 1900 was 32,521, in 1912 (est ), 
45,174 The capital of the territory is the thiiv- 
ing tow'ii of Posadas on tlie Paiaml, with a popu- 
lation of about 15,000 

MISKO^A. A Tcmarkable older of the Chae- 
topoda, discovered hv ^^akoti in the Middle 
Pamhiian locks of Biitish Gohimhia, wheie the 
fossils are jireserved with all iletails of struc- 
ture They are Polvchada, having similai seg- 
ments and para])odiu tliroughout the length of 
the hod^>, with a retractile juohoscis and stiaight 
enteric canal Then ]iiinnti\e stiuctuie is 
showm in that their body is not distinctly spe- 
cialized into sections Striking types of the 

order include Miskoia and iwMXia (qqv) 
Thev are named after Misko Pass in Biitish 
Oolunihia 

MISKOLCZ, raislPk61ts. The capital of the 
Count,! of Iloisod, Hungary, situated in the val- 
le,! of tlie Sziina, 88 miles northeast of Buda- 
pest (Ma]» Hungary, G 2) It lias seveial In- 
tel esting ecclesiastical buildings, among them 
the thiiteenth-centui,> Reformed chuich of St 
Steplien, a Minorite convent, a merchants' hall, 
a Piotestant Gvmnasium and two lower Gym- 
nasia, a tine liospital, and a Pluiigariaii theatie 
It IS lighted by electiicity and has a fine mu- 
ni(*i})al liath The trade in wune, agi iciiltural 
pioclucts, and cattle is considerable The local 
nianufactuies consist of flour, shoes, potterv, 
porcelain and majolica wares, and machineiv. 
'Iheie are large wune cellars in the neighboi- 
hood Pop, 1900, 43,096, 1910, 51,459, chiefly 
Protestant Magv'ars 

MISNOMER (OF. mesnomer, mesnomma, 
dialectic Fr. mvnomcr, misname, from mes-, from 
Lat minus, less nomcr, name, from Lat 
nominarr, to name, from nomen, name) An 
erroi in naming a person in a pleading, deed, or 
other wiittcn instrument Under the common- 
law^ lules of pleading a party intended as the 
defendant in an action can take advantage of a 
iTiistake in designating him by an incorrect name 
by a plea in abatement which simply alleges the 
error and states his true name Howiwer, in 
England and the common-law jurisdictions in 
the United States this defect may now’ be cured 
by amendment if the person so served apiiears 
in the action, even though he pleads the misno- 
mer. Where a person is served with a process 
intended for him but not designating him by 
his correct name, he may disregard it, and a 
valid judgment cannot be entered against him 
Under modern codes of procedure the same rules 
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, apply, except that if a person is served with a 
summons incorrectly naming him, and he de- 
sires to appeal and object, he must make a mo- 
tion to set aside the service on the ground of 
mistake In such a case the plaintiff will be al- 
lowed to amend liis summons and complaint, 
usuallj upon teims, sucli as the payment of 
costs The teim “misnomer** is less frequently 
hut coiiectly ajiplied to u mistake in a name 
in W'ritteii instrument.s othei than pleadings 
Sec IxiEitPKETAnoN , IkiriTY, Mistake, 
Name, Pleadivg, Wiil., etc. 

MISPICK^EL (Ger ). See Aksexopyrite. 

MISPRISION, inib-prizl/un (OF. mesprisvon, 
misprison, mistake, from mespi endi e, to mistake, 
fiom mes-, from Lat minus, less -j- prendre, 
fiom Lat picndere, prehendere, to take). In 
its general sense, a crime undei the degree of a 
capital offense hut gi aver than an ordinary mis- 
demeanor (q.v ) In the earlv English lawr it 
W'as more frequently employed in a negative or 
passive sense, to describe the omission to per- 
foim some important legal duty, as concealment 
of the felonious acts of another It is also ap- 
plied to certain positive acts in the nature of 
contempts against the dignity and peace of the 
King and his officeis Misprision of treason was 
the most seiioiis offense to W’hich the term ap- 
jilied, and consisted in the concealment of any 
knowledge which a person might have of treason- 
able acts or utterames against the King, and 
did not necessarily imply that the person W’as 
himself otherwise implicated or involved in the 
crime It w’as fornmrly punishable with for- 
feiture of goods and inijirisonment for life, but 
hv statute forfeiture of goods ha's been abolished, 
and ptmal seivitude for life remains the max- 
imum statutory penal tv. Misjirision of felony is 
concealment of a felony by one who did not par- 
ticipate in its commission bv act or encourage- 
ment, but who has learned of it in some w’^ay It 
IS still an offense in the English law, but is 
larely jirosecuted The various acts and omis- 
sions, other than tlie above, which w^ere formerly 
included in the lathcr v’ague teim “misprision,** 
have been mostly classified with the crimes with 
which they wen* associated, under the name of 
accessory acts 

Ihe teim “mispiision” is seldom employed in 
the United States except in regard to treason, 
and by an act of Congress misprision of treason 
18 punishalile by a fine not exceeding $1000 and 
impiisoiunent not exceeding seven years See 
Accessory, Crime 

MISREP'RESENTA^TION. An untrue rep- 
resentation, by Wr’ords oi by conduct, which in- 
duces another to act to his injury When delib- 
eiately or recklessly made by one party to a 
business transaction concerning a matter of 
fact and relied on bv the other party to his dam- 
age, it amounts to fraud ( q v' ) , or deceit ( q v ) 
A false representation, if made b\ an honest 
mistake, never subjects the maker to an action 
in tort Whether it will afford the partv to 
whom it is made a ground for relief of any kind 
depends upon the circumstances of the case. As 
a lule, an innocent misrepri^sentation will not 
affect the validity of a contract in connection 
with which it IS made, unless it was the very 
basis of the contract or one of its material 
terms 

in certain classes of contracts, notablv those 
of marine and fire insurance ( q v ) , any misrep- 
resentation or concealment of a material fact, 
however innocent, renders them void This is 
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due largely to the fact that such contracts have 
come into English law from the law merchant, 
and that early mercantile usage put an absolute 
legal duty on the insurer to state correctly all 
facts relating to the thing insured, which would 
ordinarily affect the iiisurei s decision in taking 
the risk. Courts of equity deal somewliat dif- 
ferently with innocent misrepresentation from 
courts of common law Tliey will generally re- 
fuse a decree for specific performance in favor 
of one whose claim rests upon a misrepresenta- 
tion, although it IS ail honest one. and 111 some 
cases they grant a rescission of a contract in- 
duced by such statements when in a court of 
law the contract AAould be cmforceable Consult: 
Anson, Principles of the Laii of Contract (Ox- 
ford, 1900) , Burdick, The Essentials of Business 
Law (New York, 1902) , Kerr, .1 Tieatise on the 
Law of Fraud and Mistake (London, 1902) 

MISBULE, Lobd or. A mock dignitary who 
presided o\ei the Cliristmas rcAcda of the Middle 
Ages He was assistc'd by a stall of from 20 
to 60 officials, and furnished with musicians, 
dragons, hobbyliorscs, and other pa rap hem alia 
of fun In Scotland the Lord of Misiule was 
sometimes known as the Abbot of Unreason, and 
in France as lAbbe de Licsse. See Abbot 
OF Joy 

MIS^SAL (]ML missalc, from mtssahs, reflat- 
ing to the mass, from misaa, mass) The book 
which contains the pravcTh, lessons and rubiies 
of the mass in the Homan Catholic church. 
Until the Middle Ages the \aiious jiaits of the 
service weie distributed in sepai ate books, ac- 
cording to the part taken bi the assistants, the 
parts ^\hlch tJie celebrant alone recited in the 
mass and other sacraments were cniitained in 
the Libct Hacramcntotuvi, or saciaiiientarv 
But when low masses became more fiequent, 
and the celebiant had to sav ])ra(tically the 
whole service, the parts wc^re collected into one 
book called Missalc Plenanuni Ihese complete 
missals have been in use since the sixth century 
By the twelfth the Homan liturgy was in use 
generally throughout western Europe, but a 
number of provinces and diocc'ses had their own 
missals. The disadvantages of this diveisity in 
liturgical use caused numerous requests to be 
made to the Council of Tieiit for a refoim in the 
matter. The Council appointed a coinuiission 
on the subject in 1562, and as they had not 
concluded their labors by the last session, left 
the decision in the hands" of the Pope The com- 
missioners, among whom yas Thomas Goldwell, 
Bishop of St. Asaph in Wales, were not in- 
structed to compile a new missal, but by ex- 
amination of ancient manuscripts to reconstruct 
the Roman missal according to the iites and 
customs of the fathers. Pius V authorized the 
missal which was the result of their work by 
the bull Quo Primiim of 1.570, commanding its 
universal use in places whicli could not show 
a prescription of 200 years for their local uses 
Thus the older orders, such as the Carthusians 
and Dominicans, pieserved their traditional 
rites, and the Ambrosian missal held its ground 
in the diocese of Milan. Further revisions took 
place under Clement VIII in 1604 and Urban 
VIII in 1634, later revisions, as by Leo XIIT 
in 1884 and 1898, have touched merely matters 
of detail, principally in the rubrics Besides 
these and the tables winch are in the beginning 
of the book, it includes the proper of the seasons, 
i e., the service for the Sundays and greater 
festivals; the proper of saints, arranged in the 


order of the civil calendar from St. Andrew’s 
Day, which regulates the beginning of Advent 
and thus of the ecclesiastical year , and the 
common of saints, the services for those days 
which have no special mass The central and 
invariable parts, known as the Ordo and Canon 
Misscb, come before tlie service for Easter Day 
The older local missals, especially the French 
and English, are of great interest to lituigical 
students. No new attempts have been made to 
construct such books in the Catholic church ex- 
cept by some French bishojis under .laiiseiiist in- 
fluence about the end of the seventeenth century , 
these held their own in certain places even as 
late as the middle of the nineteentli century, 
wlien they ^ere all laid aside, largely through 
the influence of the celebrated scholar Dom 
(lUerangei Consult William Maakell, The In- 
cient Liturgy of the Church of Enqland, accord- 
ing to the Use of Sarum, Yorlx, JJcicford, and 
Bangor (3d ed , Oxford, 1882) See also Lit- 
urgy, and references given there, !Mass 

MISSEL THBUSH. See Mistlk Tijkisii 

MIS^SI (Lat, those sent) Olhcials sent out 
by tile Frankish kings for sjiecial jmijioscs 
Under Cliarles the Great tlie missi dominici were 
the Emperoi's sp(‘cial representatives The Eiii- 
j)ire was divided into a number of districts, into 
each district each year two missi, one a lav 
noble, the other an oflicer of the Church, were 
sent to hold court, hear comjilaints, redress gi us- 
ances, and make a special report to the JCmperor 
By tins means Charles sought to control t'u‘ 
courts and to centralize the go\einnient 1 he 
enquHcurs, emploAcd b\ St Louis, had similar 
functions Consult Dobbert, UcUcr das B rsciv 
und den Ocschuftski eis di r Missi Dominui 
(Heidelberg, 1861), and .1 W 'Ihompson, />r- 
cUnc of the Missi Dominici in Frankish Gaul 
(Chicago, 1903) 

MISSING LINE. A term used to desiiniate 
the stage assumed to intervene in evolution be- 
tween the ape and man, and in a more gtaieral 
sense any hvpothetical foim intermediate be- 
tween two actual forms of life 

MISSION (Lat. missio, a sending, from mit- 
tere, to send). In tlie singulai, a t(*rm used by 
Homan Catholics and Anglicans to designate a 
series of special services lasting usually for at 
least a week, intended to call sinner-, to re- 
pentance and to deepen tlie spii itual life of 
the faithful, somewdiat analogous to the revival 
seivices 111 some other churches In the Homan 
Catholic church such w’ork w'as constantly ear- 
ned on by some of the most famous saints, such 
as Francis of Assisi, Dominic, Carlo Borromeo, 
Francis de Sales, Vincent de Paul, and Alfonso 
Liguori The last two esjiecialh founded their 
congregations (see Lazabtsts, Redemptorists) 
for sucli a purpose In modern times the means 
employed and the order of exercises have become 
more systematic. Fervent preaching by the 
missioners, who are usually memliers of some 
religious order, is the salient feature, it deals 
largely with sin, repentance, death, judgment, 
heaven and hell, and its purpose is to bring the 
hearers to a devout reception of the sacraments 
and an earnest Christian life It usually closes 
with a solemn service of rcnew^al of baptismal 
vows, thanksgiving, and consecration, and with 
the proclamation of a special indulgence In 
the last third of the nineteenth century similar 
missions were held with increasing frequency in 
the Anglican communion, especially in High 
Church parishes 
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MISSION, CoNGBEOATiON OF THE. See 

Yj 4 7^ ARTHT*S 

MISSIONAIIY BIDGE, Battle of. See 

Chattanooga, Battle of. 

MISSION INDIANS. A collective term for 
the surviving remnants of the tribes civilized and 
Christianized by the efiorts of the Spanish Fran- 
ciscan missionaries in southern California in 
the latter part of the eighteenth centuiy They 
were originally of many various dialects and 
stocks, chiefly Shoshonean and Yuman, roving 
over the desert and mountain region stretching 
from the lower Colorado River to the Pacific, 
and in almost the lowest stage of culture. By 
the heroic and persistent labor of Father Junf- 
pero Serra and his successors, beginning in 
1776, they were gathered into civilized communi- 
ties, wiiere they supported themselves by farm- 
ing and simple mechanical arts and, under the 
kindly supervision of the fathers, reared those 
magnificent mission structures winch are the 
glory of old California For half a century the 
missions giew" and flourished, until in 1831 they 
contained IP.OOO civilized Indians, but with the 
overthiow of the Spanish jiower by tlie Mexican 
revolutionary government came oppression, spo- 
liation, and finallv confiscation and destruction 
in the ])eiiod fiom 1835 to 1840 The mission- 
aries weie banished, the missions plundered and 
left to fall into rum, and the Indians driven 
into the desert and the mountains Under the 
later Ameiican rule the remnants of the mission 
Indians continued to be regarded and treated 
as outcasts until, chiefly by the endeavor of 
Helen Hunt Jackson (qv ), public attention w^as 
so foicibly diiected to their neglected and un- 
fortunate condition tliat the go\ eminent took 
steps for their i<‘lief by setting aside some small 
resei vat ions for their occupaiicv and ap]iointing 
an agent to look after their affairs, togAlier with 
a good school e<iuij)niont Since then some prog- 
ress has been made towards bringing them up 
to the standard to which thev had attained under 
the mission system more than a centurv ago 
The tw’o great barriers in the way are the un- 
certain tenure of their lands and the monopoly 
of the water supiily by white claimants At 
present they occup\ a number of small leserva- 
tions in southern California. The total popu- 
lation IS about 2000 They are best knowm as 
the makeis of fine baskets Consult. Jackson 
and Kinney, Report on the Condition and yceds 
of the Mission Indians of California (Washing- 
ton, 1883 ) , C A. Wetmore, Report on Mission 
Indians of Southein California (ib, 1895); 
Zephyiin Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries 
of California, vol. i (San Francisco, 1908) ; “A 
Mission Record of California Indians,” in Um~ 
leisitif of California, Publications : American 
Archaology and Ethnology, vol viii (Berkeley, 
1908) 

MISSIONS, Christian. The term “missions” 
as used in this article signifies Christian mis- 
sions among the peoples of non-Christian exiun- 
tries The history of missions may be divided 
into three periods: 1 The early period, embrac- 
ing the first seven centuries of our era, until 
the rise of Islam. In this period missionary 
activity was generally unorganized and indi- 
vidual 2. The middle period, including nine 
centuries, from the beginning of the eighth to 
the end of the sixteenth century Here the 
Church as an organization originated and di- 
rected foreign-missionary activity. 3 The mod- 
ern period, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
Vol. XV.-50 


century until the present time. In this period 
occurred the rise of Protestant foreign missions, 
chiefly conducted by voluntary societies. 

I. the eably peeuod 

The energy of the Apostles in winning men to 
believe in Jesus Clirist is a characteristic feature 
of the New Testament narrative of the begin- 
nings of Christian liistory IDarly traditions 
give ground for belief that their missionary 
operations were extended. Yet excepting in the 
case of Paul and his companions details are 
meagre The explanation of the rapid spread 
of Christianity seems to be that individual be- 
lievers taught it wherever they went, whether 
for business, for safety from enemies, or as 
slaves to heathen masters Great importance 
w’as attached also to translating the Bible into 
the language of every people at this period Ex- 
amples of tins automatic spread of Christianity 
may be seen in its appearance in Antioch before 
anv Apostle w^ent there, its entrance into Italy 
before Paul’s visits, into Britain by way of Gaul 
from Smyrna duiing the second century, along 
tlie ordinary routes of trade, and into the 
bivouacs of the Goths in the third century 
through captives taken in war Bv the time of 
C’onstantinc* the Great, early in the fourth cen- 
tury, groups of Christians w^eie found in all 
paits of the Roman Emiiire, from Britain to 
Persia Clinstians formed but a small percent- 
age of the population But thev had a high ideal 
and the energy of aspiration Tins jirodiiced un- 
flagging activity in missions in the West and in 
the East I he monasteries now perf oi med great 
services for religious cultuie in out-of-the-way 
places In the fifth centurv the centre ot mis- 
sionary initiati\e for the West seems to have 
been in central Gaul Thence bishops went over 
into Britain to help the Christians settle doc- 
trinal difficulties, and thence Patrick took his 
new-found knowdedge into Ireland For the 
East at the same time the centre of missions 
seems to have Ix^en in Mesopotamia, at places 
like Edessa and Nisibis, with a long chain of ad- 
vance posts reaching into central Asia and In- 
dia, and with a training school at Samarkand 
Towards the north at the same period Ulfilas 
( q V ) 'Went on a mission to his heathen kin in 
the region of the Danube, gning them an alpha- 
bet and a Bible in their own tongue. In the 
sixth century the initiative in the 'West was 
from the British Islands eastward and from 
France northward Desire to teach Christ 
brought Columba from Ireland to Iona, which 
became a wonderful centre of Christian culture 
and of missionary zeal in behalf of Scotland, 
North Britain, and central Europe As to the 
East, the line of foreign missionary advance 
was among the Tatars and in China, and was 
carried on by Nestorians in relations with the 
Church in Mesopotamia At the very end of 
the sixth century the beginning of a missionary 
policy in the Church as an organization appeared 
in tile dispatch of Augustine (qv.) and his 
helpers from Rome to England, where the Saxon 
invasion had nearly crushed out Christianity. 
Augustine’s mission from the Pope was to evan- 
gelize the pagans and to win the assent of the 
English Christians to Roman ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The method of operation of these independ- 
ent missions was an adaptation of the monastic 
system. A band of Christians under a leader 
would form a settlement in a wild and savage 
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region, where they labored for their own sup- 
port. By kindness some of the barbarians would 
be drawn to settle near the monastery After 
the favor of emperors began to give the Church 
numerical preponderance, power, and wealth, 
these gams led to spiritual loss, and missions 
were left to the chance ability of simple-minded 
believers in remote regions At the beginning 
of the seventh century Christianity was still an 
Oriental religion. In Europe its northern bounds 
were, in general, marked by the Danube and the 
Alps, although during the century missionaries 
made incifectual attempts at a lodgment in Den- 
mark, and Columban, going forth from Iona 
with his associates, began a fiery and success- 
ful propaganda among the barbarians of central 
Europe The narrow limits of Euiopcan Chris- 
tendom at this time should be borne in mind if 
we w-ould realize the full meaning to the (Chris- 
tian Church of the Mohammedan irruption. 
The Eastern church had one momentous mission 
to its credit in the ninth century in its dis])ateh 
of Cyril and Methodius to work among tlie Slav 
races Jn the Far East the Xestorians also con- 
tinued their operations until the Tatars finally 
cast in their lot ^Mth Islam, and Tamerlane in 
the fourteenth century destroyed the last ves- 
tiges of the Central Asian cluirch But with 
regard to the Church in general, from the end 
of the seventh century onward for 000 yeais 
the only Christian foreign missions were remote 
from the touch of the Mohammedan power and 
belonged to the Western or Latin section of the 
church 

II THE MIDDLE PERIOD 

1. In Germany. The wanderings of the Ger- 
manic nations and the inroads of the Tluns had 
destroyed along the Rhine and the Danube the 
ffourishing Christian communities of the fifth 
century It was only after the rise of the 
Frankish state that efforts were made to restore 
the former condition of Christianity and to 
spread its influence over all central and north- 
ern Europe From the conversion of tlie Bava- 
rians to that of the Saxons (500^800) stretches 
a period filled with spiritual heroism on the one 
side and with tenacious resistance on the other 
The missionaries are mostly Irishmen in the 
first half of the period, Anglo-Saxons in the 
other The memory of the famous St Sevenn 
(died 482) worked favorably in Bavaria, early 
in the sixth century the royal family of the Agi- 
lulfings was Catholic Irish missionaries 
worked in the land throughout the seventh and 
eighth centuries The Frankfort saints Rut- 
pert, Emmeran, and Corbinian eontinuecT and 
perfected their labors. The Irishman St Gall 
(Callech) was the apostle of Swabia and Hel- 
vetia, from his monastery by Lake Constance 
went out the missionaries of these lands. At 
the same time his superior and long-time com- 
panion, Columban (died converted the 

German Lombards of Italy to the Catholic faith 
Southern Germany owes the knowledge of the 
Christian faith to other Irish missionaries — 
St. Fridolm, once abbot at Poitiers and then 
founder of the island abbey of Sackingen, St. 
Trindpert, founder of the abbev of that name in 
the Breisgau, St Pirinm (died 753), founder 
of Reichenau, Murbach, and Hornbach. The 
Irishman St. Kilian (died 689), with his com- 
panions Coloman and Totnan, evangelized Thu- 
ringia, and founded the see of Wurzburg. Con- 
temporaneously St Willibrord came from the 


monastic schools of Ireland to preach the faith 
to the fierce Frisians and to found the arch- 
bishopric of Utrecht, with the authorization of 
Pope Sergius I (695). Before Willibrord there 
had worked along the Rhine and the Moselle 
the holy man Goar in the sixth century, and 
among the Frisians St Amand of Maestricht 
(660) and the goldsmith St Eloi (Eligius) of 
Noyon (659) All of these men came under the 
influence of the Columban monastery of Luxeuil 
and were filled with missionary zeal. 

The real apostle and founder of German 
Christendom is the Anglo-Saxon Wynfrith, or 
Boniface (qv.). In 716 he attempted to evan- 
gelize the Frisians In 719 he received at Rome 
from Giegory II (715-731) the authoritv to 
preach among the degenerate Christians and the 
pagan inhabitants of Germany In turn he 
labored throughout Bavaria, Hesse, and Thu- 
imgia, and along the Rhine, founded the oldest 
and jiiincipal sech of those legions, established 
monasteries like Fulda, and gathered about him- 
self some of the noblest spirits of the age The 
Caiolingians were always friendly and helpful 
In union with tliem he held, between 740 and 
750, four national h\nods that laid the basis 
of German mediaeval Christian life He suffered 
martyrdom June 5, 755 (’754), at the hands 
of lieathen Germans, near Dockuni in West 
Friesland, whither he had gone w^tli 52 com- 
panions to confirm some newh baptized con- 
verts The solid mass of Saxon paganism had 
been attacked bv the two lilwalds, surnained the 
Black and the White, like Willibrord, disciples 
of the Irish monastic schools The,\ sealed their 
hopes with their blood in 695 The long wars 
of tlie Carolingians \Mth the Saxons soon took 
on a religious character Conipulsoiy baptism 
and swift apostasy were the rule throughout 
the eighth century A cruel slaughter of 4500 
Saxons at Verden in 782 stains the fair fame 
of Charlemagne The conquered Saxons were 
exiled, transplanted, opjiressed by laws of Dra- 
conian severity, in 785 the dauntless chiefs, 
Witikmd and Alboin, finally } lelded, and by 
804 the land was entirely Christianized Mis- 
sionaries soon overran Saxony, and by their 
virtue, beneficence, organizing skill, and their 
monasteries, soon established the Christian faith 
on a firm basis The abiiey of Corvei (822) was 
soon the centre of their activity 

2. Among the Northern Nations. Another 
peiiod of 300 years (800-1100) was necessary 
for the winning of the northernmost Germanic 
tribes In 826 political necessity made Harald, 
King of Denmark, a suitor at the couit of the 
Carolingians On his return he took with him 
Ansgar, a monk of Corvei, eventually the 
apostle of the North. His chief deeds were the 
establishment of the see of Hamburg-Bremen 
(832), the partial evangelization of Sweden 
(850), the building of churches, schools, mon- 
asteries, and hospitals throughout his own vast 
diocese He died in 865 and is buried at 
Bremen The devastations of the pagan North- 
men and the onslaught of the Hungarians with- 
held from the northern missions the political 
influence of Christian Germany, after the battle 
of Merseburg (933) the conversion of Denmark 
went on, not without interruption, from the 
see of St Ansgar The Danish conquests in 
England helped this process, in 1017 both king- 
doms were ruled by Canute the Great, in 1026 
he was a pilgrim to Rome, whence he wrote to 
his people a noble Christian letter. In 1080 
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another Canute was enrolled among the Chris- 
tian saints. In 1104 Lund was made a metro- 
politan see. Sweden was slowly won over to 
the faith of Jesus Christ, chiefly in the course 
of the eleventh century, and with many a re- 
action to pagan life and belief. In 1162 Upsala 
became the Christian metropolis of Sweden. 
Long ere this Norway possessed a metropolitan 
see at Trondhjem (1035) The land was thor- 
oughly Christian before Denmark and Sweden, 
although it received the visits of missionaries 
after both of these kingdoms Haakon the Good 
(c.9.34-060) was an earnest Christian King, 
but another diU not arise until Olaf Trvggvason 
(905-1000). Olaf Haraldson (1016-28) sent 
German and English priests through Uie King- 
dom, his overstern and cruel policy created a 
reaction, but the still liarder yoke of Denmark 
favored the cause of Christianity. From 1035 
Norway may be styled a Christian kingdom. 
Iceland was temporarilv inhabited by Irish 
monks before the year 800, their books, altar 
plates, and stages wcie found by the first 
Noiwegian settlers After 981 Christianity 
penetiated the masses of the colonists and by 
1016 thev had acce))ted the Gospel Under its 
impulse this gifted little people became a living 
source of learning and piety. The scattered 
islands of the northern seas were held during 
the ninth eentuiy in the grip of the pagan vi- 
kings, but in the course of the tenth century 
were made Christian Before the epoch of the 
Danitth iinasions of Ireland monks of the Irish 
nation had visited these island's, chieflv out of 
ascetic fervor and the desire to lead hermit 
lives Tliey were the first to bring Christianity 
to the dwellers of tlie Orkneys, the Hebrides, 
and tile Shetland and Faroe islands In the 
tw<*lfth century Greenland was evangelized and 
the see of Gardor established on the coast, the 
Kind vas inhabited by Christians until the fif- 
teiMith century 

3 Conversion of Eastern Europe. Slavs 
and Magyars. As the Slavs had been, since the 
fci\t!i centuiv, a serious menace to both the East 
and the West, so the eilorts to Christianize them 
went out from East and West The Irishman 
St Columban, of Luxeuil and Bobbio, had once 
hoped to begin the work; it was ceitainly set 
on foot fioin the German see of Salzburg in 
Bavaria, and a beginning made (797) ivith the 
A\ara, who at this time disappear fiom history 
In the course of the ninth century the principal 
Slavic principality was that centred along the 
river ^lorava, lieiice called Moravia Both Ger- 
mans and Byzantines sought to reserve this 
spliere of inlluonce and action for themselves. 
In 8(i2 tlie Byzantine Emperor, Michael III, 
was able to send two missionaries to the Mora- 
vians Thev w^ere brothers, known to history 
as St Ciril (originally Constantine) and St. 
Methodius They introduced among the Slavs 
an al])habet, translated the Scriptures, and 
wrote for them a Slavic liturgy To these two 
men the Slavic world owes its first permanent 
elevation from idolatry, ignorance, and serious 
moral corruption Moravia’s chief see, Olmutz, 
dates from 1063. 

Bohemia was fully opened to Christian in- 
fluences only about 871, when its King, Borzivoi, 
gave his d^iughter in marriage to Svatopluk of 
Moravia and, together with his Queen, Ludmilla, 
was baptized Of his grandsons, Boleslas 
cruelly persecuted the Christian faith, while 
Wenceslas remained faithful; the latter fell by 


the hand of his brother (938), and is honored 
as a martyr In the long reign of the second Bo- 
leslas (967-999) Christianity tiiiunphed. The 
see of Prague was created in 973. The second 
Bishop, St. Adalbert, went to preach the gospel 
among the heathen Prussians, and was put to 
death by them 

Poland received the missionaries of Chris- 
tianity through the marriage (965) of its Duke 
Mieeislas with the Christian daughter of Boles- 
las II of Bohemia, wlio soon won over her hus- 
band to the faith The see of Posen was estab- 
lished in 968 From 992 to 1025 Boleslas 
Chrobry, son of Mieeislas, completed the conver- 
sion of' his country by the founding of the archi- 
c])iscopal see of Gnesen (1000), to which were 
made subject Posen, Kolberg, Breslau, and 
Cracow 

The Wends were a Slavic race, established in 
Holstein, Mecklenburg, between the Elbe and 
the Oder, the Oder and the Vistula, and else- 
w’here in Saxony and Lusatia. They were made 
Christians by the creation of the border marches 
in the time of Henry I and Otho I (919-973) 
and the foundation of the sees of Havelberg, 
Oldenburg, Brandenburg, Magdeburg, and others 
(946-968). The Wend Pimce, Gottschalk, was 
aftt‘r 1045 a zealous piotector of Christianity, 
but was trcacherouslv slain in 1066 by a 
heathen \A’end. In the twelfth century the 
Wends fell under German sway and many Ger- 
man Christian colonists took their lands and 
houses The Wends of Pomerania owe their 
conversion to the Polish Duke Boleslas III 
(1122) and to his agent. Bishop Otho of Bam- 
berg (1124-28) Kamin, Ste’ttin, Julin, were 
made Christian cities and Saxon colonists en- 
tered the territory; but only in 1168 were the 
last remnants of heathenism abolished on the 
island of Rugen. 

The Scandinavian Kurik founded the Russian 
state in 862. soon Christian missionaries from 
Constantinople found their way thither. The 
widowed Piincess Olga was baptized at Con- 
stantinople in 955 and thenceforward labored 
zealously for the conversion of her people Her 
grandson, Vladimir the Apostolic (died 1015), 
completed the work The metropolitan see of 
Kiev was established by him and made the 
centre of the religious and educational life of 
Russia The primacy was transferred to Mos- 
cow in 1328, which in turn* was subject to the 
jurisdiction of Constantinople until 1589, when 
Jcremias II, the patriarch of the latter see, 
was induced to install the patriarchate of 
Moscow 

Bulgaria became Christian, 864-866 The 
Khan, Bogoris, first introduced Greek mission- 
aries and then appealed to Pope Nicholas I. 
The latter sent him the famous “Replies to the 
Consultations of the Bulgarians ” Nevertheless, 
Bulgaria soon came under the sole jurisdiction 
of Constantinople, the land was subjected by 
the Bvzantine emperors, and in 1388-93 the 
new Bulgarian realm was conquered by the 
Turks 

The heathen Magyars had taken possession 
after the end of the ninth century of what is 
now Hungary All attempts at their conversion 
were fruitless until tlie victory of Otho the 
Gri*at of Germany on the Lech in 955. Duke 
Gejza (972-997), married to a Christian Prin- 
cess of his own race, asked Otho II for mission- 
aries; the bishops Pilgrim of Passau and Wolf- 
gang of Regensburg were sent to him. Gejza's 
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son, St. Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), was 
married to Gisela, the daughter of Henry II. 
He created the hierarchical system of Hungary 
by founding ( 1000 ) the archiepiscopal see of 
Gran with 10 suffragan sees, as well as many 
Benedictine monasteries Pope Sylvester II 
(Geibert) ga\e him the title of “Apostolic” 
King, and is said to have sent him a golden 
cross and crown (crown of St Stephen). 

4. Missions in Northeastern Europe. Polit- 
ical Conversions. The power of Christendom 
was now too great to lie longer resisted by 
the outlying heathen peoples. From Sweden 
went out at the same time the political subiec- 
tion of Finland and its conversion to Christian- 
ity It was only m 1293 that the work could be 
looked on as accomplished Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Courlaiid saw Christian missionaries during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries follow in 
the tracks of the Gpimaii mercliants of Bieimm 
and Luheck Here the heathen were fierce and 
reluctant, fortified monasteries protected the 
German Christians and the newlv converted, 
until, in 1 * 202 , Avas founded the military order 
of the Brothers of the Sword (UchiLertb) iidcr) 
or Knights Swoid Bearers Its foundei. Bishop 
Albert ot Biixhowden, built the city of Biga 
and set iij) therein his see In 1237 the Brotheis 
of the Sword were united with the Teutonic 
Knights of .lerusalem, and for 60 years both 
oiders carried on an unceasing waifarc against 
the pagan inhabitants of the Baltic shoie 
Their most difficult conquest was that of the 
Prussians Tins moat stubborn of the north- 
ern lieathen folk gave way only before the oigan- 
ized and exjierienced knights of German (.liiis- 
tendoni and the moral and financial supjioit of 
the Empire In 1243 the Prussian teiritory 
was divided into four se(*s — Kulm, Pomerania, 
Ermland, Samland, in 1255 tliey \N*ere placed 
undet tile luiisdiction of the aichie])i 8 co])al see 
of Biga The Lithuanians, temporal ily con- 
verted 111 1252, relapsed into heathenism. Their 
Grand Prince, dagello, married in 138(> the 
Polish Queen Iledwig, by winch act Poland and 
Lithuania were shortly made one politically. 
Jagello was baptized, assuming the title of 
Ladislas II Vilna was made an episcojial see, 
and at a diet held there Christianity w^as de- 
clared the state religion 

5 Missions in the Sixteenth Century, 
(o) In the Orient — The Portuguese sailors and 
the merchants vrere always accompanied by 
missionaries As early as 1533 Goa was made 
an episcopal see The unworthy conduct of the 
Euiopeans was no small obstacle foi the mis- 
sionaiies when confronted with such religious 
systems as tiiose of the Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and Mohammedans At the request of the King 
of Portugal St Ignatius of Loyola destined for 
the East Indies in 1540 Rodriguez and St Fran- 
cis Xavier The latter actually sailed in 1541 
from Lisbon, and after some time spent in 
evangelizing the Europeans of Goa, turned his 
attention to the people of southern India He 
preached in the Kingdom of Travancore, and 
went thence to Malacca and the Moluccas, meet- 
ing everywhere with great success Soon his 
zeal urged him to undertake the conversion of 
Japan, where he spent two years (1549-51) In 
the hope of hastening the conversion of Japan, 
he turned his attention next to China, but died 
on the way on the island of Sancian, in Novem- 
ber or December, 1552. His labors in the East 
Indies were continued by his Jesuit brethren. 


especially by Robert Nobili, after 1606. The 
latter made himself one with the Indian aris- 
tocracy, accepted its prejudices, habits, and cus- 
toms, so far as seemed consistent with Chris- 
tianity, and enjoyed a large measure of success. 

The Nestorian missions in China during the 
seventh and eighth centuries and the Franciscan 
missions of the tliirteenth and fourteenth had 
no lasting results In 1583 the Jesuits obtained 
(mtrance, and for over a centurv exercised a 
moral supieiiiacv in the Flowerv Kingdom. 
Matteo Ricci (15.52-1610) rose to the highest 
oihcuil position His teaching, snivels, and 
maps ivere the admiiation of all China 

Adam Scluill of Cologne (1622) and Ferdi- 
nand Verbiest of the Low Countries (1659) w^on 
great fame for their order as successors of Rn*ci 
Ihider cover of their rejuitation foi sdiolaishi]) 
tlic^y labored zealously for the spiead of (Miris- 
tianitv, quite 111 the sjurit and manner of Bobeit 
Xohili The opposition to tins avsleiii of “ac- 
commodation” grew so strong that it was cem- 
dc^mned in 1704, and the condemnation was 
conhrmed 40 years later (1744) b\ the holy 
see The Christian coinraunities of dai)an weie 
grievously jiersc'dited in 1587 and again fioiii 
L596 to 1()37, when the Empiie w’as stnctlv 
closed against all foreigners, with the excejitioii 
of Dutch tiaders 

(h) In Amfrica — ^The oiigin.il Spanish con- 
quistadoies weie \(‘r\ inhuman tow aids all na- 
tions with whom they came in lontact 4 he 
first Catholic priest ordained in the New Woild 
was a young Spanish hiwvei, Barlolonyo de las 
Casas He* soon gave hiinscdf (mtiielv to the 
woik of saving tli(‘ Indians fioni tlieir liaibarous 
ojipiessoTS, and before his death, 111 15()6, he 
had compelled the legislation winch saved the 
it*innants of the aboriginal tubes, at lea-^t on 
the mainland Similarh, St Petei (‘lavei 
(died 1654) w^as tireless in the sen ice of tlie 
unfoitunate negro slaves of Soutli America. 
Thioughout tile sixtecmth centurv Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Capuchins, and Augustinians la- 
bored with boundless zeal in all the Spanisli 
colonies The Jesuits weie already in Biazil 
(1549), and soon had tlieir missionaii'-s 111 all 
parts of South America The famous “Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay” arc peiliaps their greatest 
tiiumph One of the most pictuiesque hgui(‘s 
of that period is tlie Limerick Irislinian, Thomas 
Filde, a Jesuit, wrho died at Asuni ion in 162(5, 
aftc^r spending 40 \ears among tlie sav’age^ of 
Paraguay In North America the Fiench niis- 
bionaric's followed the flag of Fiance and w^orked 
unremittingly after 1611 throughout all tlie 
dominions over which it floated In 1634 Jesuit 
missionaries accompanied the first colonists 
Mar j land 

HI THE MODERN rEKIOl) 

A. Protestant Foreign Missions. 1 State 
Missionanj Entct puses — At the time of the 
Reformation Christendom w*as still heleagu(*rc‘d 
by armed Islam Up to the very end of the 
seventeenth century a great part of Hungaiv 
was in the possession of Turkey, and in 1683 
Vienna barelv escaped falling into the hands of 
the Mussulmans. Missionary access to eastern 
north Afiica and western Asia was barred by 
the sword of Islam At the same tune trans- 
marine heathen lands were so distant that Im- 
perial resources alone could reach them Such 
resources were all in the hands of the great Ro- 
man Catholic powers The conditions under 
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which the Reformation developed left to the 
reformers no place for planning foreign-mission- 
ary enterprise Luther and his associates ap- 
preciated the essentially missionary quality of 
tlie Church of Christ, but limited its sphere of 
action to their own surroundings Tliey deemed 
that in any case the Chuich was helpless regard- 
ing foreign missions, since such vast undertak- 
ings could he dealt with by governments alone. 

The hrst Protestant foreign missions, then, 
were state enterprises In ISfio Admiral Coligny 
induced the Council of Geneva to send mission- 
aries to Brazil in connection with a Huguenot 
colony, but both mission and colony soon ended 
in Idoody disaster In 1559 Gustavus V'^asa 
of SA\eden sent missionaries to labor foi the 
pagan Lajips of his own dominions, but this 
mission came to naught Aftei the conquest 
by Holland of sevcial Portuguese colonies in 
the East Indies the Dutch East India Com- 
))anv was formed in 1602, and the governors of 
the vaiious islands vere ordered to do all in 
then ])ower to Cliristianize the natives Cleigv- 
inen weie sent out to Ceylon, Formosa, and 
the Malay Archipelago as missionarv chap- 
lains, whose duty included the Christian in- 
stiuctioii of natives But the goviTiiors of the 
colonies obeyed then orders liteiallv and “Chiis- 
tiani/ed’' the natives without waiting for the 
niissionaiies to instruct them Coriseqiientlv, 
when Dutch government came to an end in Cey- 
lon, some .100,060 ollicially conveited natives re- 
turiK'd to th(‘n foinier faitli In Foimosa 
Christianity was extinguished h\ the Clnnese 
when tluw drove the Dutch from the island in 
l()l)l In Java, however, the missionary chap- 
lains slowly translated the Serqitures into 
Malayan Tlie second of model ii Bible transla- 
tions into jiagan languages (John Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, printed in 16S3, being the fiist) w^as thus 
pioduced hy the initiative and pulilished (in 
1701 ) at the ex])eiise of the Dutch government 
W ilh all its defects this state mission enterprise 
had peimaiieiit results In Java, the Moluccas, 
and Celebes has grown u]) a native Christian 
church, nuiiibeiing ncarlv 250,000 adheients, 
witli over 350 jiastors and preachers, supported 
hy the Dutch goveinment Of tliese jiiobably 
not moic than half aie the fruit of later mis- 
sionaiv elloits A similar iiiisMon undertaken 
by Holland in Brazil, through the West India 
Coiiijiaiiv, about the year 1621, came to an end 
with tlie exjiulsion of the Dutch about the 
middle of the century. Such missioiiaiy enter- 
prises undertaken tor reasons of state, manned 
by ofhcial appointment, and supervised by colo- 
nial buicaus and chambers of commerce, w^ere 
foredoomed to failure The next of the state 
missionary enteiprises oiiginating on the con- 
tinent of Euiope illustrates this fact In 1705 
a w'oincin whose husband had been killed bv 
natives in the Danish colony of Tranquebar, in 
South India, petitioned King Frederick IV of 
Denmaik to send missionaries to teach the 
people there The petition was eflective The 

King endowed the mission, and, no ht men being 
found in Denmark, two Germans were appointed 
to go to India "ITiey were of the disciples of 
Francke, the German pietist, who saw that the 
highest form of Christian fruitfulness includes 
foreign as w^ell as home missions, and whose 
energy formed schools at Halle to prepare men 
to serve Christ in the ends of the earth. The 
two young men, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, 
taught singleness of purpose at Halle, and sent 


out by King Frederick IV in 1706, began the 
first serious Protestant mission enterprise in 
India. Before his death, in 1719, Ziegenbalg 
had made a translation of the New Testament 
into the Tamil language, which became the 
basis of the existing Tamil Bible, and tlie third 
modern translation of the Sciiptures into 
heathen languages Other missionaiies from 
the same home surroundings follow^ed the two 
pioneers of this Danish mission, notably Schultze 
and his later associate, Schw^aitz Each of 
these men made a permanent iiiipresbion upon 
the people of the countiy Fifty thousand 
Tamils beeame Christians before the end of the 
century After the death of King Fredeiick TV 
the English Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge assumed the wdiolc support of 
the Danish mission in India until 1824, w'hen 
the enterpiise was ])assed ovei to the Society 
for the Piopagation of the Gospel Another 
mission maintained hv King Frederick IV was 
that commenced bv Hans Egede in Greeiihind 
in 1721 It was later transferred to the Danish 
Missionary Society, and the wliole Eskimo popu- 
lation ill the neighborhood of the numerous 
Danish trading stations wras long ago Chris- 
tianized 

I’lie Biitish government took steps early m 
the seventeenth century for the Christianizing 
of its colonies The \hrginia Company, whose 
enteipiise began in 1584, was directed hy its 
chaitei to ti‘ach Christianity to the Indians, 
and Sir Walter Kaleigli suhsenhed ilOO to 
that object The same duty w^as laid upon the 
Massachusetts C^olonv hy charter in 1028 In 
]G4() the Legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
law for missionarv work among the Indians. 
This gave State sup])ort to the elTorts of John 
Eliot of Roxbiiry, Thomas Mayhew of Marthas 
Vnieyaid, and otheis In 1648 Cromwell in- 
duced the English Pailiameiit to consider the 
organization of a government foreign-mission- 
ary enterprise Tlie renewal of civil war, how- 
evei , put an end to the scheme. But the 
Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, formed in England in 1649, 
received a grant from Parliament and aided 
Eliot's mission It still exists under the name 
of the New England Company, and expends the 
leveiiue from its endowment funds for the 
education of Indians m the Dominion of Can- 
ada All these efforts resulted in the formation 
of several villages of converted Indians in New 
England before progress was arrested by war. 
In the East Indies, on tlie renewal of the char- 
ter of the British East India Company in 1698, 
the duty was imposed u])on the company of 
maintaining chaplains at its stations, and later 
the obligation to see that its native servants 
were instructed in Christian doctiine Discus- 
sions regarding religious conditions in the com- 
pany’s stations led to the organization in 1698 
of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (S P C. K.), designed to provide 
Christian schools and books for neglected Eng- 
lish communities. This vias followed three 
years later bv the organization of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ( S. P. G ) , designed to provide chap- 
lains for the religious culture of Englishmen 
in foreign lands Neither of these societies 
aimed at Christianizing the heathen But the 
S P. C K saved the Danish mission in South 
India Irom dying with its founder, and sup- 
ported it for 100 years It has also issued 
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Christian literature in the languages of various 
non-Christian peoples. As to the S. P. G., it 
gradually took up work among the pagans, and 
in 1913 it had 1291 missionaries and 3000 na- 
tive workers in India, China, Japan, Malaysia, 
Africa, and the West Indies In view of their 
later history, these two societies may be re- 
garded as the earliest of the voluntary foreign- 
missionary societies of Great Biitain. 

2 Protestant Voluntary Missionary Societies, 
— In 1709 the state of the North American 
Indians led to the formation, in Scotland, of a 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge The chief present importance of this 
society was its (*mi)loyment as a missionary (in 
1744) of David Brainerd of Connecticut Tlie 
story of his brief life had peisuasive influence 
on both sides of the Atlantic in stimulating 
similar devotion A more powerful influence of 
the same nature was exercised bv the writings 
and the example of the Moravian Brethren, 
who called themselves the Unity of Brethren. 
A remnant from persecution, this little people 
migrated from Bohemia and in 1772 found asy- 
lum in Germanv They were allowed to settle 
on the estates of Count Zinzendorf, who w’as 
himself a pupil of Francke of Halle and who 
became their leader The Brethien estalilislied 
missions among the slaves of the West Indies, 
in Greenland, among the Indians of tlie North 
American Colonies, in South Africa, in South 
America, and in Labrador before tlie end of the 
eighteenth century More recently they have 
opened missions in Australia, Alaska, and on 
the borders of Tibet, Jn 1900, all the PJskimos 
at their four stations in Greenland havinfi be- 
come Christian^, they transferred their Green- 
land mission to the Danish church In their 
other Helds the} had in June, 1014, 367 Euro- 
pean and American missionaries, 111 native 
missionaries, and 2050 native workers 

Through such influences and through the writ- 
ings of Hpener and Francke in Germany and the 
earnest exhortations of Whitefield and Wesley 
in England (who had themselves been deeply 
affected by the writings of Francke and Zinzen- 
dorf), and of Jonathan Edwards in America, a 
resuscitation of personal religion was brought 
about At about the same time the travels of 
Captain Cook revealed the immense extent of 
the heathen 'world, while occurrences like the 
trial of Warren Hastings and the antislavery 
agitation of Wilberforce brought home to tlie 
minds of the English people their responsibility 
for outrages perpetrated by purely selfash men 
professing the name of Christians The time 
was ripe for action to benefit the sufferers from 
such outrages. As early as 1779 the English 
Wesley ana sent a number of missionaries among 
tlie North American Indians, and in 1786 they 
began a mission in the West Indies In 1814 
these beginnings were followed by the organiza- 
tion of a society which has supervised the 
mission work of that church up to the present 
time Its missions he in Ceylon, India, South 
Africa, Oceanica, and China In 1913 this so- 
ciety had in the field 695 missionaries of both 
sexes, aided by 4826 native workers. In addi- 
tion there is the Wesleyan Methodist Women’s 
Association, with 108 women missionaries aided 
by 320 native workers In general, however, 
the sudden development of foreign-mission en- 
terprises about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century did not come from any Church organiza- 
tion It spiang from the awakening of isolated 


individuals whom the Church opposed as un- 
steady entliusiasts. In 1786 William Carey, a 
cobbler and a Baptist minister in England, 
surprised a ministers’ meeting by proposing 
discussion of the duty of foreign missions He 
was frowned down by liis elders In 1792, how- 
ever, he commanded attention and won support 
The duty had become plain In that same year 
12 men united to form the Baptist Missionary 
Society, sending Care> and Thomas as their 
first missionaiies to India. The East India 
Company would not tolerate missionaiies, but 
they found a safe residence in the Danish colonv 
of Serampore, near Calcutta The influence of 
the mission was immediate Cai c,\ 's greatest 
Avork was that of Bible translation , and tlie 
Serampore press, under his direction, added to 
the slender list then existing translations of 
Scripture in 34 languages The Ba]>tist society 
extended its work in India and added to its 
field Ceylon, the West Indies, West Africa, and 
China. In 1913 it had in the field 363 mission- 
aries, men and women, vith 905 native workers 
The Baptist Women’s Missionary Association 
had (1913) 90 \Aoinen missionaiies and 450 
native workers The exain])lc of the English 
Baptists had effect in all Protestant countries 
The reading of Carets fust letters from India 
led in 1795 to the formation of the T^indon 
Missionary Societv (L M S ), in which Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians, JVIetliodists, and Epis- 
copalians united Since the other denomina- 
tions haAe undertaken missions of their oA\n, 
this society is now composed substiintially of 
Independents alone Its present fields are 
Oceanica. South and Central Africa, ^Madagas- 
car, India, and China. In 1914 it had in the 
field 294 missionaries, men and nonam, and 
7480 native workers Nott, John Williams, 
Morrison, Medhurst, Rice, Moffat, and Living- 
stone are names which give special lustre to 
its roll In 1796 two similar societies were 
formed in Scotland, which served at first as 
auxiliaries to the London society Later they 
did good work by themselves in South Africa 
and the West Indies, and afterward became 
meiged in the missionary societies of the Estab- 
lished church and the United Presbyterian 
church of Scotland. The formation of a society 
in Holland in 1797 (called the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society), to aid in the woik of the 
London society, illustiates the solidarity ot 
Christian feeling which underlies the modern 
missionary movement, and also the failure at 
first to appreciate the extent of the woik com- 
mitted to a single board of directois by Chris- 
tians of different denominations and nationali- 
ties. The Netherlands Missionary Society fur- 
nished several missionaries to the L M S , and 
afterward chose its special field in the Dutch 
East Indies, where in 191,3 it had 65 mission- 
aries and 135 native workers From this begin- 
ning a score of other societies in Holland have 
sprung for direct and indirect foreign-mission- 
ary work. Meanwhile the claims of freed slaves 
at the Sierra Leone colonv were pressed upon 
the Church of England Pious men in the em- 
ploy of the East India Company, like Brown 
and Grant, urged that church to labor among 
the people of India Nothing being done by the 
church in 1799, 26 of its spiritually minded 
members, among whom were William Wilber- 
force, John Venn, and Charles Simeon, organ- 
ized the Church Missionary Society (C. M S ), 
at first known as the Society for Missions to 
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Africa and the East. They at once encountered 
opposition on the ground that such enterprises 
should be directed by the bishops, which made 
it diflicult for them to Und fit ministers to go 
out Hence the society drew its early mis- 
sionaries from Germany Altogether more than 
a hundred of its missionaries have been Germans, 
many of them of the highest ability, lik(‘ Krapf, 
Rebmann, Hhenius, and Pfandei Nearly half 
a century passed before the C. M S von' recog- 
nition from the episcopate The fields of the 
C M. S. are in India, Ceylon, China, Jajian, 
West Africa, East Africa and Uganda, !Mauri- 
tius, Arabia, Persia, Palestine, Egypt, Sudan, 
and the northern and wt'stcrn parts of British 
North America In 1914 it had in the field 
1340 missionaries, men and women, and 10,325 
native workers, of whom 454 are ordained 
clergymen The growth of English interest in 
missions, combined woth the successes of the 
Halle missionaries of India, led in 1800 to the 
establishment at Berlin of Jannicke’s Mission- 
ary School This school during the next quarter 
of a century furnished some 80 missionaiies to 
the English and Dutch societies, and served to 
arouse further interest in missions in Germany. 
Meanwhile the same ideas were working in 
America They found expression in foreign 
missions through the devotion of Samuel J. 
Mills and otlier students at Williams College, 
who agreed t^)getlier to give their lives to 
j)i caching to the heathen The earnestness of 
tliese young men led to the formation, in 1811, 
of the American Board of Comniissioners for 
Foreign Missions (A B C F M.), an inter- 
denominational society The first missionaries 
of this society, Newell, Jiidson, Hall, Rice, and 
Nott, vere sent to India, and veie instantly 
ordered out of the country by the East India 
Conijiany. Judson and Rice joined the Bajitists 
at Serampore, and the others after some trouble 
succeeded in getting a footing in Ceylon and at 
Bombay. Within 10 years tlie society had occu- 
pied other fields in India, in Hawaii, and m 
Turkey After some 40 years of existence as an 
interdenominational society it relinquished some 
of its fields in India, Persia, Syria, and West 
Africa to the American Dutch Refoiincd and 
Prc8b^terlan churches, who wished to conduct 
separate missions of their own. It is now sup- 
ported chiefly by Congregationalists The A B. 
C. F. M. has missions in China, India, Ceylon, 
South Africa, West Africa, Japan, Turkey, and 
Oceanica. In 1912 the number of its mission- 
aries, men and women, vas 615, with 4999 na- 
tive workers Judson and Rice, of the first 
group of missionaries sent to India by the 
A B C F M , changed their views on baptism 
before entering upon their work, and chose 
Burma for their field of labor This occurrence 
led in 1814 to the formation of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union (A B. M U ) to 
assume the support of the two pioneers in 
Burma Its present fields are in Burma, Siam, 
Assam, India, China, Japan, the Philippines, 
and the Congo Free State In 1913 it had in 
the field 701 missionaries of both sexes, with 
8589 native workers 

The success of the early missionaries of these 
English and American societies aroused an in- 
terest which extended to the Protestants of the 
continent of Europe and led in 1815 to the 
establishment of a missionary institute at Basel 
in Switzerland. The training school for mis- 
sionaries with which this institute began its 


operations provided valuable men for the Eng- 
lish societies. A magazine for missionary in- 
telligence, published by the institute, deepened 
misbionarj’^ inteiest in Germany and other 
Protestant countries In 1822 the Basel insti- 
tute began to send out missionaries, one of the 
earliest of whom, Zaremba, labored effectively 
in Russian Armenia until expelled by the Rus- 
sian government in 1835 Its present fields 
aie in West Africa, India, and China, and 
graduates of its school are pastors of evan- 
gelical churches in Turkey. In 1913 it had m 
the field 442 missionaries, men and women, 
with 1911 native workers. The land of Luther 
had already contributed men and means for 
foreign missions during many years before its 
first foreign -missionary society was formed at 
Berlin in 1824 by 10 men of mark, among whom 
were Xeander and Tholuck Following the con- 
seivative usage of the continental Protestants, 
the first woik of the Berlin Missionary Society 
VMS to establish a training school for mission- 
aiies It began to send men abroad in 1834. 
1th present fields are in South Africa, German 
East Africa, and China It has also done much 
to draw Christian colonists to the German 
colonies In 1912 it maintained 181 Ynen as 
missionaries in its various fields, with 1339 
native w’orkers During the first part of the 
nineteentli century a considerable number of 
little missionary associations had been formed 
in diffeient parts of Germany to aid existing 
MicietiCh at Basel and elsewhere Later these 
developed into the Rhenish, the North German, 
the Leipzig, the Gossner, and the Hermannsburg^ 
Mibbionarv ISocieties, and have finally won the 
support of the official representatives of the 
Church to what is now a large and important 
missionary enterprise in Africa, India, China, 
Maldvsia, and Australasia The foreign mis- 
sions of the Protestants of France began in 1818 
with a missionary magazine intended to give 
information of the work of misaionaries of other 
nations This was followed in 1824 by the 
organization of the Evangelical Missions Society 
of Pans, designed at first to aid existing mis- 
sions Since 1825 it has sent missionaries of 
its own to Central Africa and Senegambia, be- 
sides replacing, in consequence of French na- 
tional prejudices, missionaries of the L. M. S. 
in Tahiti and Madagascar and American mis- 
sionaries in the French Congo region. It had, 
m 1914, 119 European missionaries in its service. 
The roots of the existing missionary societies 
in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden also he in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Tliese Scandinavian societies expanded during 
the last quarter of tlie century, and in 1913 
thev had 287 men and 395 women missionaries, 
assisted by 2858 native workers, in Africa, 
Madagascar, India, China, and Chinese Turkes- 
tan Tlie intimate relations of some of the 
Scandinavian societies with German, English, 
and American enterprises, however, make it 
certain that some of these missionaries are 
also reported by societies in other countries 
In 1824 the Established church of Scotland un- 
dertook missionary work in India and among 
the Kaffirs in Africa, one of its early mission- 
aries being Alexander Duff, the father of edu- 
cational missions The disruption in 1843 
caused the resignation of all the Scotch church 
missionaries in India and Kaffraria, they pre- 
ferring to join the Free church, which has since 
carried on extended missionary operations In 
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1900 the Free church joined with the United 
Presbyterian church in forming the United Fr^ 
church of Scotland This body has missions in 
India, Africa, Arabia, Syria, Turkey, China, 
West Indies, and the New Hebrides It had, 
in 1913, 545 missionaries, men and women, and 
its force of native workers is 2842. As to the 
Kstablislied church of Scotland, after lecovering 
fiom the effects of the disiuption, it pressed its 
missionary enterprises, and in 1913 it had in 
India, Central Africa, China, and Turkey 110 
missionaries of both sexes, wdth 244 native 
workers Those Scottish mission entei prises aic 
carried on by the Cliurch oigaiii/atioiis, and not 
by independent missionary societies 

The Bible societies grew out of the same 
religious quickening which gave rise to the vol- 
untary missionary societies (the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1804, the American Bible 
Society, 1816, the Netherlands Bible Society, 
the Scottish National Bible Society, and otheis) 
So far as concerns their publications in the lan- 
guages of non-Christian peoples these societies 
do foreign-missionary w’oik in the \er} highest 
sense, since no Protestant foreign mission can 
exist without the Bible in the languagi^ of the 
people among whom it is w 01 king The Bible 
societies work in harmony w’lth each other and 
wuth the missions. Indeed, missionaries have 
made the greater pait of the translations of the 
Bible now in circulation The Bible or paits of 
it existed in 1914 111 almost 600 dillerent foims 
of speech Tlie British and Foreign Bible 
Society has a list of 474 different lanijiiages 
The Religious Tract Society of London (1799) 
and the American Tract Society of New’ Yoik 
(1820) haye done a similar woik for foreign 
missions in aiding to provide geneial Christian 
literatuie in the languages of non-Christian 
lands 

While our survey indicates the origin of the 
Protestant missionary movement in the spirit- 
ual enlightenment of tlie Christian Church, it 
cannot detail its expansion since the hrst (piar- 
ter of the nineteenth century In the second 
quarter of the centur> the Methodist cliurch 
and tlie Presbyterian cbuich in the United 
States, pravioush occupied w’lth missions among 
the American Indians, began their great mis- 
sionary enterprises abroad In many other 
denominations in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Eurojie, foreign-raissionarv undertak- 
ings have been organized Since the middle of 
tlie century foreign-missionary societies have 
been formed in the colonial chiirehi's in Canada, 
tlie W’est Indies, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and other Protestant colonies 
Since 1861, when the first W’oman’s Foreign 
Missionary Union w^as formed in New’ York, 
Cbiistian w’omen in all lands liave entered upon 
the work, organizing w'onien’s missionary socie- 
ties, commonly more than mere auxiliaries to 
the older enterprises Educational and medical 
missionary enterprises liave been established in 
considerable number Interdenominational mis- 
sionary societies, like the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance of America and tlie China 
Inland Mission and the North Africa Mission 
of England, have undertaken extensive enter- 
prises in non-Christian countries To some ex- 
tent Christian communities which are them- 
selves the fruit of missions have undertaken 
foreign missions; as in India, Africa, the Fiji 
Islands, the Hervey Islands, and Hawaii In 
India, Ceylon, and South Africa the Salvation 


Army has established itself, seeking to forward 
the evangelization of the heathen by methods 
peculiar to itself The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, organized ih 1880 in America, but now 
found in many other lands has done much for 
the increase of mission interest among students. 
In 1914 the various missionary societies united 
in the foimation of a Board of Missionary 
Preparation. Missions have fostered a sense of 
Christian unity. In India, ('lima, and Jaiian, 
and in some other countries, intci denomina- 
tional conferences of inissionaiies aie legulaily 
held. In south India and Japan union cliurchcs 
liave been formed. In tlie Netbei lands, in Cler- 
many, in the United States, and to some extent 
in Gieat Britain, conferences betw'een the va- 
rious PiotesLint missionary soci(*ties are held at 
regular inter\als (jeneial and international 
missionary conference’s ha\e l>een held of which 
the last and most impoitant was held at Edin- 
burgh in 1910 

3 Methods and Ptoblfms of Foi eiqn-M ission 
Work — As to the methods used in the ]>resenta- 
tion of the gospel expei lence has developed 
(ertain juinciples. almost attaining to the 
(juality of a science* of niissienis Pre*aehing 
in the language e)f the pe'eqile i^ the* liist and 
most imiieutaut me*thoeI of c\ angedi/atiem anel 
the establisliment of a pe-r iiiaiie nt ]>ie*aching 
place, te) \vhie*h all may come* if the*\ choose, is a 
first conceTii in e\eM\ niissionaix statiem Ne'e‘d 
at ome appe*ars te> jdae*e* tin* Bible in the* bands 
of the ]»eople‘ This fives litei.ny woik as an- 
eithei metbeid eif evangeli/atieni (^)ualitied mis- 
sionane’s tianslate* tlie Bible se*t up ]ue*sse*s and 
pi lilt it, y>re*paie Indps to its stueh, tiaets, and 
gemeual Christian lite'iatiire*, and in sheirt ajiply 
the emormons inlhn*ne*e‘ of the ]>rinting ]>iess to 
the ente*rpiise* e>f making C'iiiist kne>v\n In 1913 
tlie Britisli anel Feueign Biiile Seu ict\ ]»ublished 
1,170,000 Biide*s and peiitietiis in India and 
Ce\lon, 2 18.1(910 in China, 300,0(»0 in Afiica, 
and 633,00(1 m tlie Japani*se Kmjuie* The 
Amerie*an Bilile Societv m the same yeai printed 
20.179 Bibles, rj-i 680 1’estanients, anel 2..’)73,- 
120 poitions abreiad l)e*siie th.it the* pe*ople 
shall re‘ad require*s not einly the* piinting of 
primers, but the e*stal)lishme*nt e»f sclieieds 
But e*ver\ scliexd gnes iinsurjia.sM’d facilities 
feir moial and spiritual culture*, and tins in ]>ro- 
peirtiem to the inipeutaiKe* of it>^ ge*ne*ral training. 
Hence e'ducatiemal w'oik has an impentaiue* as a 
ine’tlieid of evange‘li/ation winch is imnieasuraidc 
wlieie the* qualitv e)f instrnetiein is of the* lest 
and the spiritual ])e)we*i e>f the* te*ae he*rs is of 
the highe-'t In 1910 the*re* w’eue. under the di- 
rectiem of Piote*stant missiemane*s, 30.300 ]ni- 
inarv sclioeds and kind(*rgarte*ns, with l,20.'>,9r)4 
pupils of both sexes, and 2624 highei educational 
institutions, with 204,128 students. 86 eif the 
last-namc'd institutions are unive*raitie*H and col- 
l<»geH attc>nde‘d by 8628 students of both sexes. 
The*ological and neirmal se'hools and training 
classes had 12,761 e»nre)lle*d 111 1910, boarding 
and high schools, 166,447, inelustrial training 
institutions and classes, 16,292 M(»dical work 
is another powerful method of evangelization. 
I’rotestant fore*ign missions in 1910 peissesserl 
.576 hospitals anel 1077 dispensaries, in which 
4,235,375 individuals recciveel tre*atnie‘nt during 
the year. A most pe*rvasive method of evangel- 
ization 18 consistent Christian living. This in- 
oludee not onlv Christian family life, which in 
itself is an object lesson for non-Christians, but 
also seicial intercourse with the people and a 
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wide variety of works of philanthropy, both 
m times of famine and pestilence and in the 
daily contact of ordinary life 

As soon as converts have been won, there 
arises the pioblem of tlieir organization and 
culture as a body having self-control, initiative, 
and the power of expansion Ihe results of 
missionary work cannot he permanent unless 
the Christian Church liecomes indigenous on the 
foreign Held Hence the members of native 
churches must earh be accustomed to manage 
their own affairs and to support then own 
church institutions and their schools. Mission- 
aries raiely become pastors of the local churches, 
and in general avoid settling local ecclesiastical 
questions except in conjunction with the local 
ministers 

\\ hatever the ability and common sense of the 
missionary, attack is probable upon him by 
ve^ted interests represent(‘d in the religion of 
tlie country \ihere he would jircach The mur- 
der, during 11)00, of CT) Britisli, Swedi'»h, and 
Ament an missionaries in China was a tragedy 
of missions 11101 e than once paralleled in quality, 
thoiigli not recently in degiee In this con- 
net tioii a proldem aiisea as to the right of niis- 
sioirirics tti ask government protection It is 
geiu'rallv lield that niissionai ie*i should not de- 
pend iijion sut li ]»rt»tection , that tliei go among 
saiage tnh(*s at then o\mi peril, and that in 
lands wliere laws and treaties exist tliev niu-.t 
ohev tin* laws On the othei hand, a go\ em- 
inent leopardizes the right of all its people 
lesiding in aiii foreign eouiitri wlien it neg- 
leets to defend siK li ot tlu‘m as are maltreated 
while engaged in lawful oeciipations 

4. liesults of Mtsfuons — General statistical 
tahle*^ of Piotestant foieign mission^ aie seldom 
pel feet !Ne\eitheless, tlie following figures inav 
he taken as a fairh accurate* statement of the 
actiMties of tie \aiious !nissioUiir\ societies 
opeiating fiom the couiitiies named for the Aear 
H)14 


of education among illiterate and degraded races, 
together with the addition of great territories 
to the area of the world’s commerce. To this 
must be added the work done by missions in 
charitable care for the sick, the blind, the lepers, 
and outcasts of every class 
Bibliography. For early missions- J Wyse, 
A Thousand Yeats; or. The Missionary Centres 
of the Middle Ages (London, 1872) , Charles 
Merivalc (ed ), Conversion of the West (5 vols , 
Xew York, 1870) , L C Barnes, Tiio Thousand 
Years of Missions before Carey (Chicago, 1901) ; 
George Smith, Short History of Christian Mis- 
sions (Edinburgh, 1904). For modern missions, 
the reports of the societies, annals of particu- 
lar missions, and lives of individual mission- 
aries, constitute a great mass of material A 
bibliography of this literature to the end of 
1800 by 8 M. Jackson mav be found in E. M. 
Bliss, Enrifclopcrdw of Missions (Xcw- York, 
1801, 2d ed , ih . 1004), continued by J S Den- 
nis in Ins Foreign Missions after a Century 
(Xewr York. 1803) For a general view of the 
inissionarv operations of \arious societies and 
discussions of the tlicorv of missions, consult the 
Hrpoits of the World Missionaty Conference in 
Edinhintili in 1910 (Xew York, 1010). For the 
Iiistorv of Protestant missions G A Warneck, 
Abriss nner Geschichte der protesta iiischen Mis- 
sionen i on der Reformation his oiif die (Irgertr 
iiart (Sth ed., Leipzig, 1904; Eng. trans by 
John Ixohson, Outline of the History of Prot- 
(stant Missions, 8th ed , Edinburgh, 1906). 
For the stiidv of the mission fields and the re- 
sults of missions J 8. Dennis, Christian Mis- 
sions and Soeial Piogiess (3 vols, Xew York. 
1897-1006) . the appendix to this work, Cen^ 
iennial Sunn/ of Foreign Missions (ib , 1001), 
has a Aery complete collection of statistics; also 
Dwight, Tu])])cr and Bliss. Enci/clopadia of 
Missions (ih., loot) For more general discus- 
sion W X" Clarke. A Study of Christian Mis- 
sions (Xew* Yoik, 1000) . E T Chiirton, Foreign 
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Again, foreign missions have not merely 
planted Chllstlalllt^ in all the principjil non- 
Cliristiaii lands of the world, they have added 
the Bible to the literatuie of all the great lan- 
guages of the earth, jilaciiig l)»*fore the eyes of 
the people tlie piinciples of true manhood and 
its model in the peerless figure of Jesus Christ 
The Biitish and Foreign Bible Society in 1913 
issiit*d a total of 8 958.233. the Anieiican Bible 
Societi 5,251.176. and the Xationnl Bible So- 
ciety of Seotland a total of 2,697,886 Bibles, 
Testaments, and other parts of Scripture. Re- 
sults of missions visible to the eve in iion- 
Chnstian lands, hut not capable of record in 
statistics, aic the overthrow of degrading super- 
stitions, the limitation or extinction of immoral 
and cruel customs, the modification of non- 
Chnstiaii religious teaching, the gradual eleva- 
tion of the standing of w-oman, the quickening 
of general intelligence, and the w-ide introduction 


Missions (London, 1901). A. T Pierson, The 
Modem Missions Century ( ib , 1901 ) ; E A. 
Lawrence, Modem Missions in the East (Chicago, 

1901) , Andrew Murray, The Kfy to the Mis- 
sionary Problem (Now* York, 1902) , R E. Speer, 
Missionaii/ Principles and J^ractier (ih., 1902); 
II H ^lontgomerv, Foreign Missions (ib, 

1902) H P Beach. Geography and Atlas of 
Protrstaiit Missions (ib, 1902-03) ; R A. Hume, 
Missions ftom the Modem View (ib., 1905) . 
L. ]M. Hodgkins, Via Christi: An Introduc- 
tion to the fitudi/ of Missions (ib, 1910): J. 
S. Dennis, llo//d Atlas of Christian Missions 
(lb., 1911). Tjouise Creighton, Missions • Their 
Rise and Ueielopment (ib, 1912); D L Leon- 
ard, Hundred Yeais of Missions (3d ed , ib., 
1913). For the spread of the Church during the 
first three centuries, the authoritative history 
is G A Warneck, Die Mission und Aushreitung 
des Christenthums tn den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
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derien (Leipzig, 1902). For medical missions: 
John Lowe, M^tcal Missions (New York, 1891) ; 
V. F. Penrose, Opportumties in the Path of the 
Great Physician (Philadelphia, 1902) ; H. O. 
Dwight, Blue Booh of Missions (New York, 
1905-07), is a pocket conpendium of statistics 
and other missionary information See also the 
various publications of the Student Volunteer 
Movement 

B. Boman Catholic Foreign Missions. 1. 

(Central Administration. The Congregation of 
the Propaganda — In a general way the direc- 
tion of all Roman Catholic missions is vested 
by the holy see in the Roman congregation 
De Propaganda Fide, established in 1622 for 
Roman Catholic missions by Gregoiy XV It 
consists to-day of 25 cardinals, with a cardinal 
prefect as their head, and a number of prelates 
and consultors in charge of the vaiious details 
of administration The congregation has at 
Rome its own palace or bureau, a college, a 
library and museum, a polyglot printing press, 
and certain fixed revenues, chiefiy from domestic 
or Italian sources The various missions are 
distributed by it according to the character of 
its subjects and the nature of the religious orders 
to which they belong It settles finally all dis- 
putes between missionaries, whether tliey regard 
territorial jurisdiction or the conduct of the 
missionary woik The regular reports made by 
missionary bishops or superiors to the holy see 
pass through the congregation, and in geneial it 
acts as agent for missionaries in all matteis that 
regularly pertain to other Roman congregations, 
e g., questions of Tridentine law, marriage and 
divorce, criminal questions, and the like Its 
principal meeting is on the first Monday of every 
month. A weekly meeting is regularly held for 
minor matters Among the most important at- 
tributes of this congregation is the selection of 
bishops Where theie is a regularly established 
hierarchy, a list of tliree names is submitted to 
the Propaganda with all the documents pertain- 
ing thereto These candidates are discussed in 
the regular monthlv assembly of all the resident 
cardinals, and he who seems the most \>orthy is 
proposed to the Pope This privilege of recom- 
mendation, 111 whate\ei way it lie exercised, dif- 
fers entirely from the election of a bishop, wdiich 
belongs to cathedral churches by virtue of the 
regular canon law In some couiitiies, as in 
Canada, and formerly in the United States, the 
provincial bisho])s alone lecommend tlie three 
candidates In othei countries, as 111 England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the cleigv or tlie chapter 
(le., the canons of the cathedial), as the supe- 
rior pait of the eJerg;}", draw up a list which the 
bishops of the piovinee confirm with their appro- 
bation or refect with animadversion on one or 
the othei or all of the candidates Elscwdiere, 
as in the United States since 1884, and in Aus- 
tralia, the clergy or representative part of the 
clergy recommend thiee names to the bishops of 
the province, who in turn recommend these or 
others to the holy see When there is no regular 
hierarchy vicars apostolic are appointed, with 
episcopal character, from a list of three names 
drawn up by the superiors of tlie religious in- 
stitute or order to which the care of the faithful 
has been already committed In the absence of 
such action the Pope appoints a vicar apostolic 
on recommendation of the Propaganda On ac- 
count of the rajiid growtli of Catholicism, chiefly 
in English-speaking countries, tlie oflicc of Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda has become one 


of the most important and responsible of the 
great curial offices; he is often called the Red 
Pope. 

The College of the Propaganda is an institution 
attached to the congregation for the purpose of 
training its missionaries from their very youth 
It owes its first beginnings to the Spaniard John 
Baptist Viv6s, who bequeathed to it his palace 
at Rome and made it his heir. Since 1622 the 
original foundation has been greatly enlarged 
Urban VIII was a notable benefactor of the 
work (1641), hence it bears the name of Col- 
legium Uriianum. Some canons of the Lateran 
Church were the first teachers of the young mis- 
sionaries, but the college soon passed into the 
complete control of the new congregation It 
was endowed w^ith many privileges by the popes 
They exempted it from all ordinary ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction, and several special distinc- 
tions were granted it, among others the right of 
giving degrees in theology and philosophy Its 
present quarters w’ere designed by Bernini, and 
the chapel is the work of Borromini Seven 
months after their entrance the candidates for 
the missions are required to take an oath of 
obedience to the congregation; among other 
things they promise to go directly to tlieir re- 
spective missions after oidination Those wlio 
lemain as missionai les in Europe (eg, in the 
British Isles, the northern kingdoms, Switzer- 
land) are required to leport annually to the 
prefect of the congiegation , tliose w'hose mis- 
sions are clsewdiere must write to liim bienniallv 
Not a few candidates, especially from the Orient, 
come at an early age Such youths do not take 
the missionary oath until after tliey liave reached 
their fourteenth year In this college the train- 
ing 18 the usual seminary tiaining Only, for 
the beginners, Greek and Latin, and especially 
the suitable Oriental languages, make up the 
curriculum The college owns near Rome its 
own country seat or villegiature, whither the 
students go during the heated season On Pente- 
cost one of the students of the college preaclies 
before the Pope and the cardinals. Its students 
at the end of the eighteenth century w^ere about 
140, at present tliey do not exceed 120 The 
Fiench Revolution caused it to close its doors, 
hut since 1809-17 it dias been opened for its 
former work, and many distinguished men have 
graduated from its classes From 18.36 to 1848 
the teaching and discipline were under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits Since then they are pro- 
vided for directly by the congregation itself, 
which names a lectoi and vice rector with other 
oflicials, and piovides for the programme of 
studies Several national colleges attend the 
lectures of its professors — thus, the North Amei- 
ican, Canadian, Irish, Greek, Ruthenian, and 
other national ecclesiastical schools frequent its 
classrooms. Yearly an Accademia Poliglotta is 
held on the first Sunday after Pentecost Dis- 
coursf^s, poems, and addresses are tlien read in 
a great variety of languages, chiefly Oiiental, 
and the ceremony is graced by the presence of 
many dignitaries of the Roman court Ijsteh 
new and commodious quarters ha\e been secured 
foi the academic needs of the college 

The congregation has long owned and managed 
a printing press that is uni({ue on account of the 
many kinds of type it jiossesses for the Oriental 
languages In the last two centuries a multitude 
of Oiiental texts haye come from its offices — 
liturgical, ascetic, literary, theological, patris- 
tic, liistorico-religious. There is perhaps no- 
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where else in the world an Oriental printing 
press so well equipped and so scientifically con- 
ducted. It issues regularly a catalogue of its 
publications, and is officially known as the 
Stamperia de Propaganda Fide 

The Congregation of the Propaganda governs 
all Catholic missions according to the general 
law of the church, the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the decisions of other Roman congrega- 
tion, the papal rescripts, and the conciliar leg- 
islation. But over and above the ordinary law 
there is a certain amount of special legislation 
for the missions and missionaries as early as 
1669 the Propaganda issued its Advice to Mis- 
sionaries, that lias been lately reprinted {Monita 
ad M issionartos, Rome, 1874) The details of its 
extensive legislation are to be found in the col- 
lection of its document known as the Bullarium 
of the congregation (Rome, since 1839, ^ vols., 
folio, with an index, 18.38) Another collection 
IS that of Raphael de Martinis (7 vols., folio, 
Rome, 1889-1900) The particular legislation of 
the Propaganda affecting the Oriental missions 
is found in the work entitled Collectanea Con- 
slitutionum, etc (Pans, 1880) and in the Ap- 
paratus Juris Ecclcsiastici of Zephyrin Zitelli 
(Rome, 1886) Occasionally the congregation 
issues a legislation that modifies tlie regular 
canonical jirocedure in justice, e g , in the trial 
of matrimonial cases, clerical delicts, and other 
judicial processes Such documents then become 
norms of ecclesiastical government in the land 
for which they are issued The current public 
documents of the congregation mav be easily 
found in the Roman canon law periodical entitled 
Acta Sancta' >Sfcdts, and those of the Pope in the 
annual scries of pontifical documents respect- 
ively know^n as Acta Pti IX, Acta Leoms XIII, 
etc 

Usually the establishment of a remote and 
difficult mission begins with the sending of a 
prefect apostolic by the Pope, at the suggestion 
of the Congregation of the Projiaganda As a 
rule this missionary is only a priest, but he le- 
reives certain special authorizations from the 
holy see, e g , the right to administer confirma- 
tion As soon as the conditions of the mission 
w’airant, a vicar apostolic is apjiointed to take 
charge of its interests Such a missionaiy is 
made a titular bishop, i.e , he is given the “title” 
of some see extinct or suppressed No specific 
seat of lesidence is fixed for him, he oiganizes 
the mission as best he can In time sees are 
established w'lth territoiial limits, and canonical 
obligation of n»sidence for the bishop; thus a 
quasi-normal condition arises in wdiich the ad- 
ministration of spiritual affairs gradually grows 
quite like that of the older Catholic states of 
Euro])e, and the regular ecclesiastical law” tends 
to obtain as against the temporary and oppor- 
tunist administration of an eailier date. Nevei- 
theless, for various reasons, the holy see often 
continues to govern such w’ell -developed churches 
through the Ouigregation of the Propaganda, 
instead of incorporating them in the ordinarv 
system of its adniini'^tratioii The Propaganda 
is thus one of the busiest of the Roman congre- 
gations 'riieie come before it all questions 
that arise 111 iiiiasioiiarv lands concerning the 
creation of diocesi's, their dismeinbi^rment. divi- 
sion, union, and transforinatum , the iioiiiinations 
to episcopal office, the relations, in last restirt, 
of bishop and clergy . all questions betwwn 
bishojis and religious orders, and betw^een orders 
themselves in matters of their mission work ; the 


discipline and supervision of national mission- 
ary colleges, theological seminaries in mission- 
ary lands, the regular reports of its bishops, 
their special needs or plans, and similar things 
It is in close contact with all other Roman con- 
gregations, to which it acts as a kind of clearing 
house for the missions and missionaries. Its 
juridical decisions aie final, authoritative, and 
reversible only by the Pope, to whom they are 
always submitted beforehand when the gravity 
of the occasion or the nature of the problem in 
question warrants The congregation iias a 
permanent secretarv, generally an archbishop, 
who goes w^eekly to the Vatican with the pro- 
ceedings of the congregation, to submit them 
to the approval of the Pope and give such ex- 
planations as are needed. This office is looked 
on as “cardinalitial,” 1 e , as leading directly to 
the dignity of cardinal — hence it is always filled 
by an ecclesiastic of learning and experience 

A large and valuable library is connected with 
the congregation, for its ow”n use and for the 
needs of the college and the printing press It 
18 especiallj” rich in ancient theology and philos- 
ophy, and in all kinds of Orientalia, both printed 
and manuscript It is accessible to students and 
writers The archives of the congregation are 
kept w”ith care, and are of great value for the 
ecclesiastical and civil historv of the missionary 
lands. They are partially accessible under cer- 
tain conditions, and arc now being used by his- 
torians of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, es])ecially for the period of the 
Counter Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands 

Until 1802 the afifairs of all the missionary 
churches. East and West, w'ere treated in one 
and the same Congregation of the Propaganda. 
In that rear Pius IX established a special sec- 
tion of the congregation for the administration 
of the Oriental churches (Sacra Congregatio pro 
Negotiis Ritus Orientalis) It has its own chief, 
a Cardinalis Ponens, and its ow”n officials and 
counselors To each curial (resident) cardinal 
of this section is allotted the conduct of the re- 
ligious affairs of some one of the Oriental rites 
united w”ith the holy see, he is called the Car- 
dinally Relator 

2. l\ational and Paiticular Direction — Tlie 
pimcipal natiumil missionary enterprises of Ro- 
man Catholics are earned on from Pans and 
Lyons in France The most venerable of them 
IS the Seminary for Foreign Missions (Missions 
Etrangeres), founded at Pans, 16.58-63, and 
located in the Rue du Bac Its missionaries are 
under the guidance of local superiors (bishops) 
throughout China, Chosen (Korea), Tibet, Tur- 
key, Siam, Burma, and Hindustan In the semi- 
nary 18 a curious and touching Mus^ des 
Martyrs. The annual departure of its mission- 
aries from Paris gives occasion for a remarkable 
popular ceremony and demonstration The So- 
cietv for the Propagation of the Faith (OEuvre 
de la Propagation de la Foi) w^ns founded in 
Lyons m 1822 by a few pious lay persons. Its 
object 18 not to tram or send out missionaries, 
but to collect and distribute for missionary pur- 
poses funds received from private generosity 
This distribution is carried out writhout dis- 
tinction of location or nationality, a principle 
which from tlie beginning differentiated this or- 
ganization from previous enterprises of a simi- 
lar nature. The receipts for the year 1822 were 
scarcely $4U00 in 1898 the association collected 
nearly seven millions of francs and the total 
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amount raised by the society in the various 
countries (France beinpf always far in advance 
of the others) from the beginning down to 1912 
was $80,349,653 By 1915 it had amounted to 
$83,634,380 The society was established in the 
United States in 1840, and down to 1912 had 
collected $3,031,129 Up to 1915 the society 
had spent $6,478,714 in the United States The 
means adopted for the raising of funds is the 
payment of five cents per month by the members 
enrolled in the association The Woik of the 
Holy Childhood {(Euvre de la Sainte Enfance), 
a related enterprise, has collected and spent 
about $10 000,000 Other French associations 
for missionarv help are the Work of the Oriental 
Schools, the annual collection on Good Friday 
for the Holv Land, the Work of the African 
Missions, the Anti-Slavery Association, the 
White Fathers, the Fathers of the TToly Ghost 
— all woiks established oiiginally in France and 
extended to dilleient jiarts of the world 

There are many religious orders and institutes 
in France which send numerous members to the 
mission fields, thus, there are some 800 French 
Jesuits in the (Orient, and they carry on excellent 
colleges at Beirut, Cairo, and Alexandria Simi- 
larly Lazaiists, Dominicans, Assiimptionists, and 
otheis have numerous missionaries scattered 
through the Orient The Christian Brothers 
have many well-attended schools in Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, at Constantinople, and 111 tin* Le- 
vant Owing to colonial expansion. Catholic 
G(»rmany has sliown more interest in missions 
during the last three decades, though the earlier 
French ‘^^olks" always found sym])athy in 
Germany The Bonifacius-Verein (1849) for 
home missions has sjient in the 65 years of its 
existence over $7,000,000 Ihe Ludwigs- Verem 
(1839), the Leopolds- Verem (1839), the Afrika- 
Vcrein (1894), the Association for the Holy 
Land (1893), and other enterprises have kept 
alive tlie zeal of German Catholics for the con- 
version of the heathen A large number of the 
Geiman Catholic missionaries are Jesuits 
Within the last decade an increasing German 
missionary activity is manifest, es])ecially 111 
China and Brazil, in which latter country the 
German colonists increase at a rapid rate. 

The French “sisterhoods” give geneiously of 
their members to the Oriental missions. ^Lost 
of the missionaries to the credit of Catholicism 
are Frenchmen, a still larger proportion of tlic 
Catholic “sisters” on these missions is made up 
of Frenchwomen Perhaps 10,000 is not too 
high a number Of the entire number of con- 
gregations of men and women that labor in 
Catholic missionaiy fields, over 80 are of French 
tongue or have their liome in France 

While the Spanish missionaries have nearly all 
taken their way to the Philippines, the Italian 
missionaries carry on, in an hereditary way, cer- 
tain lines of work in the Orient, notably in the 
Levant Statistics of their number and work 
are not easily reached The Salesian Fathers 
(Turin) of Don Bosco turn their energv towards 
South America, and the society founded by 
Bishop Scalabrini, of Piacenza, is especially in- 
terested in the Italian population of South 
America and the North American cities Hol- 
land has had a house for foreign missions at 
Steyl since 1875, with about 120 missionaries 
At Mill Hill, in England, the English Catholics 
support a seminary for missions among the 
blacks The College of All Hallows at Dublin 
draws its missionaries from Ireland, many of 


them come to the United States and merge into 
the American clergy, Ireland makes provision 
also for a few missions in Africa and India 

As to the civil relations of the Catholic mis- 
sions in the Orient, France was their official in- 
termediary with the local governments until the 
separation of church and state in France, Dec. 
9, 1905 Thi ‘1 ancient piivilege was recognized 
bv late acta of the Prefect of the Propaganda 
and the Holy Father It uas also recognized 
anew by the Chinese Emperor 111 March, 1899 
Among the notable acts 111 tlie histoiv of Orien- 
tal Catholic* missions was the c'stablishmcmt by 
Leo XIII of a regular hierarchy in India ( 1886) 
and in rJapan (1891) 

1 he support of Catholic missions comes al- 
most entirely fioin piivato sources. Tlie money 
salaiv of c‘ach missionary is a very inodc^st one. 
Tlie Wt'ik of the Propagation of the Faith at 
Lyons allots annually from $]()() to $120 to each 
missionary that it ’ siip]>orts Nearly all the 
money comes from small contributions, but 
through a \vell-organizc'cl s\stc*m of collection 

There are in all some 55 Catholic orders and 
societies engaged in missionarv work, ranging 
in date of foundation from the Bern edict ines in 
529 to the Foieign Missionary Soeic'tv of Turin 
in 1900 Among those most piominently en- 
gaged in missionarv activities are the Bcniedir- 
tiims, ChstcTcians (Trappists), Dominicans, 
Fieneh Foreign Missions, nor Fraiicisc*aiis, 
Capuchin Franciscans, Jesuits, Lazarists, Mazar- 
ists, and Oblatc‘s of Marv Tiinnaeulate In addi- 
tion tliere ai<‘ oyc*r 31) orders of brothens and 
175 ordc'rs of sistc^rs engaged in mission uoik 
as auxiliaries to tlie mi'-sionarv pric'sts There 
are some 12 000 piiests, 4000 teaching brotliers, 
and 40,000 sistcns Tlie entire force of uorkcTS 
in the* Catholic missions field now numbc'is c)\er 
00,000 

3 Some Important Events and Farts 'in the 
I/iston/ of Modem Roman Cathohe Missions — 
.vs a lesult of tlie loss of its East Indian ])o8- 
sc»s.sions the eiown of Portugal bc‘eame inxohed, 
during the last ecmtiirv, in long and serums eon- 
llict witli the holy sec. From 1S34 to 1S3S 
the Iattt*r cut ofl from the original Poitiigiiese 
archdiocese of (hia foiii Mcaiiates apostolic, 
that eoinc*idc*cl with English tc*riit()r\ Though 
al>solutely pist and nceessarv, this act of (Jieg- 
orv XV was leseiited by Portugal A schism 
followed uliic]i lastc‘d more 01 lc*ss aeuteh and 
contiiiuously until 1886, whem ])eac*e was hi ought 
about b\ Leo XIII (hia was made a titular 
patriaichate uitli four suilragans, Damao, Arc*h- 
bishop also ad honorem of Crangaroi, Coeliin, 
St "Jhonias of Meliajmi, and Macao Elsewli<*ie 
in India the former vi<*ariatea ajiostolie of Agra, 
Bombay, Varapoli, C)alc‘utta, Madras, Pondi- 
cherry, and Colombo (C^cwlon) were raisc'd to 
the aieliiepiscopal rank and ire(»d from all sub- 
jection to the arclibislio])ric* of Goa 

During the whole nineteenth cc*ntuiv the Cath- 
olic missions in Tongking and Annam siiflerc»d 
very freciuently from popular uprisings and gov- 
ernment pel sedition, until the establishment of 
the French civil protcH-torato in 1885-86 

Until 1880 the Catholic missions in Korea were 
almost continuously the olijcH't of similar mal- 
treatment. nevertheless. tlic»re was in 1912 a 
total of 52,109 native Catholics, with 129 chapels 
and churches, 35 foreign and 10 native piiests, 
and 7 foreign lay brothers There w^cre also 10 
foreign and 57 native sisters The present re- 
ligious toleration in Korea under Japanese rule 
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was unknown in early days. In 1839 three 
French bishops were put to deatli as martyrs, 
and in 1860 nine bishops suffered the same fate. 

The modern Catholic missions in Japan began 
tentatively in 1832-58 An impetus was given 
by the discovery of a number of crypto-Catholics 
(1858-72), who had letained some souveniis of 
the faith as preached to their ancestors in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries With the 
giadual enlargement of religious liberty since 
1872, the disestablishment (1886) of Shintoism 
and Buddhism, and the proclamation of a con- 
stitutional monarchy (1880), the conditions 
ha\e been moie favorable for the Catholic mis- 
sions In 1801 Leo Xlll established a regular 
hieiarchy in Japan, with one archbishop at 
Tokio The three sufiragans are at Nagasaki, 
O'^aka, and Hakodate In Japan (including Ko- 
lea) in 1012 there were 202 foieign and 48 na- 
tive i)iiests, 140 lav bi others, 303 sisters, 400 
ehuiclies and chapels, and 144,084 Catholics. 

The labors of the Catholic missionaries in 
China during the last centuiy were largely di- 
rected to gathmmg back into the Christian fold 
the families seatteied b> tlie forinei persecu- 
tions. The opium war, the Taiping Rebellion, 
political inanmuvres, the w'eakness of the central 
ciuthoiity, and the native hatied of the (Chinese 
foi ‘ loreign devils” caused the destruction of 
iiiaiiv promising Christian communities in spite 
of the tieaties of 1844 and 1850 One cause 
of the Rover Reliellion of 1000 was fear of the 
]ioliti(al activities of the Catholics, especially 
the Flench oideis, wdio were more oi less sup- 
ported b^ the Flench government The piesent 
constitution of the Chinese Republic grants ab- 
solute fieedom to all religions In 1012 there 
were in China (including Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and liliet) 136,') foreign and 721 native priests, 
247 loreign and 8b native lay brothers, 743 foi- 
eigii and 1420 native sisters,' 0214 churches and 
cliapels, 7131 sihools, 134,057 scholais, and 
a natne C’atliolic population of 1,406,650. 

In Central Afnca the most im{)ortaiit events 
ha\e been the labois of Father Libeinianu and 
Ills society (Fathcis of the Holy Ghost) since 
1840 and the foundation of the l\»res Blancs of 
C\iidiii.il Lavigeiie The African missions have 
been lieljied lately by the foiination of aiiti- 
blaverv sotieties Among the most remaikable 
of ('atholic missionaries in Africa was Fatbei 
Daniel Comboiii In Ethiopia the central figuie 
has been tlie late Cardinal Massaia, a veiieiable 
Cajiuchiii, who devoted 30 vears of his life to 
the woik 111 Flench Africa the see of Algiers 
was founded in 1838, and in 1867 became an 
aieliliisliopric, with Constantine and Oran for 
sullragaiis The French jirotectorate over Tunis 
(1881) liroiight with it, in 1884, the restoiation 
of the lamous aiicii'iit see of Carthage Since 
1885 the Flench piotectoratc over Madagascar 
has affected somewhat favorably the Catholic 
missions among the Malagasies 

Accoiding to Sticit, Atlas Hterarchtcus, the 
statistics of Africa for 1912 are as follows, for 
noitheast Africa, 266 foreign and 80 native 
priests, 400 brothers, 1067 sisters, 190 churches 
and cha]>els, 180 schools, 20,557 scholars, and 
138,018 Catholics. For northw^est Africa, 427 
foreign and 5 native priests, 141 brothers, 339 
foreign and 27 native sisters, 334 churches and 
chapels, 564 schools, 40,992 scholars, and 125,300 
Catholics For Central Africa, 810 foreign and 3 
native priests, 361 foreign and 14 native broth- 
ers, 446 foreign and 31 native sisters, 2426 


churches and chapels, 3306 schools, 125,449 
scholars, 6410 European and 332,696 native 
Catholics. For South Africa, 387 foreign and 4 
native priests, 360 brothers, 1672 foreign and 22 
native sisters, 358 churches and chapels, 363 
schools, 28,042 scholars, and 103,880 Catholics. 
For the African Islands, 188 foreign and 2 na- 
tive priests, 109 brothers, 19.5 sisters, 1267 
churches and chapels, 182 schools, 32,409 schol- 
ars, and 15,300 Europeans and descendants and 
223,504 native Catholics Total for Africa, 2074 
foreign and 94 native priests, 1385 brothers, 
3819 Bisters, 4575 churches and chapels, 4595 
schools, 247,589 scholars, and 945,088 Catholics 
out of an estimated total population of 
140,868,051 

As regards British India, the same authority 
from whom all of these statistics are taken 
gives the number of foreign priests as 1268, 
with 1230 native priests, 638 lav’ brothers, 3592 
sisters, 5891 schools and chapels, 3362 schools, 
211.035 scholars, and 2,215,632 Catholics. For 
Asm !Minor the figures for 1912 were 527 foreign 
and 59 native priests, 595 foreign lay brothers, 
1187 sistcis, 447 churches and chapels, 823 
schools, 60,114 scholars, and 138,200 Catholics. 
For th<" Philippine T&lands the Catholic popu- 
lation IS given as 7,455,714, with 963 parish 
priests, 782 other priests, 20 houses with 559 
priests and 195 brothers, 43 houses wuth 696 
sisters, 1339 churches and chapels, 14 semina- 
ries, 32 higher schools, and 10,040 scholars of 
all kinds As regards the East Indian islands, 
in 1912 there were 101 foreign and 2 native 
priests, 41 brothers, 425 sisteis, 112 schools, 
9707 scholars, and 37,707 converts, with 180 
churches and chapels In Indo-Chma the foreign 
priests numbered 517, with 689 native priests, 
149 brothers, 2841 sisters, 4018 churches and 
chapels, 2986 schools, 73,894 scholars, and 986,- 
597 Catholics In the Turkish Empire m 1912 
the Armenian Catholics numbered 106,000, with 
367 bishops and priests , the Svrians 22,200 
Catholics and 84 priests, the Syrian Chaldean 
04,000 with 251 and the Syrian !Maronites 414, 
600 Catholics with 1517 bishops and priests 

In South America there are nearly 10,000,000 
Indians in the various Catholic missions, with 
some 3,000,000 more unconverted The sepa- 
ration from Spain, the abolition of slavery in 
Brazil (1888), the frequent violent expulsion of 
various religious orders, the movement of im- 
migration from Europe, and the Patagonian mis- 
sions of the Salesian Fathers since 1875, have 
been among the principal events that affected the 
missionary W’ork 

Throughout the islands of Polynesia there 
were, in 1912, 427 European and 8 native priests, 
227 European and 29 native lav brothers, 418 
foreign and 120 native sisters, 900 churches and 
chapels, and a total Catholic population of 
193,293 

In 1885 Archbishop Moran, of Sydney, was 
made a Cardinal and in the same year he held 
the first council in Australia. There was in 
Australia in 1912 a total of 828,111 Catholics, 
1505 churches and chapels, 1436 various priests, 
478 brothers, 5574 sisters, 1181 schools, and 
115,178 scholars. In Tasmania and New" Zea- 
land theie w"ere for the same year 184,876 
Catholics, 419 churches and chapels, 388 priests 
of various kinds, 75 brothers, 164 sisters, 195 
schools, and 17,465 scholars. 

The most active missionary body of the Roman 
Catholic church is the Society of Jesus. A quasi- 
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official statement found in the Lettres des mis- 
stonnaires j^smtes (Paris, 1903) gave the num- 
ber of Jesuit missionaries at that time as 3249. 
In 1912 they included in their organization 1 
cardinal, 11 bishops, 7 apostolic vicars, 7311 
])riest8, 4229 scholars, and 3977 lay brothers 
They are active in almost the entire field of 
missionary work They are no longer officially 
sanctioned m France since the separation of 
church and state, Dec. 9, 1905 

4. Mission Work m the United States — 
Home-mi&sionary activity in the United States 
aims chiefly at supplying the spiritual needs of 
the Indians and negroes These missions are 
almost exclusively in the hands of religious or- 
ders. In 1885 a special commission was organ- 
ized to collect and distribute funds for the main- 
tenance of missionaries and schools in the va- 
rious reservations Statistics of 1912 claim 
64,741 Catholic Indians, with 306 churches, 163 
priests, 101 schools, and 7357 scholars; 103,436 
Catholic negroes, with 109 churches, 162 priests, 
173 schools, and 14,181 scholars 
Another phase of missionary endeavor in the 
United States is that of missions to non -Catho- 
lics inaugurated by the Paulist Fathers in 1893. 
It consists in explaining by public conference 
Catholic belief and practice to those non-Catho- 
lics who may desire to be enlightened thercKin 
The idea was soon taken u]) in various localities, 
many bishops setting apart a few preachers to 
carry on this work in their respective dioceses 
The movement soon led to the formation of a 
legal corporation known as the Catholic Mission- 
ary Union, and in 1903 to the erection of the 
Apostolic Mission House in Washington, D. C. 
This institution is one of the group of those con- 
nected with the Catholic University, and its aim 
is to train young clergymen in missionary meth- 
ods with a special view to this diocesan work. 

Bibliography. For the Propaganda • O. 
Mever (Protestant), Die Propaganda (Gottin- 
gen, 1852); George Phillips, Ktrchcnrecht, vol. 
VI (Regensburg, 1864) , Humphrey, Urbs et 
Orhis, or the Pope as Bishop and as Pontiff 
(London, 1899) For general statistics* Re- 
liable ecclesiastical geographies, with adminis- 
trative divisions, subdivisions, maps, and sum- 
maries of statistics, are those of O Werner, A tlae 
des missions cathohques (Freiburg, 1886) ; 
id., Kathohschcr Kirchenatlas (ib, 1888), 
id. Or bis Terrarum Cathoheus, etc (ib, 1890). 
The most recent and valuable of all, with Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian texts, is 
K. Streit, Atlas Uierarchicus (Paderborn, 1913), 
In the work of L. E. Louvet, Les Missions catho- 
liqucs an XlXcme siecle (Pans, 1898), are to bo 
found an outline history and statistics of all 
Catholic missions during the last century. Mar- 
shall, Catholic Missions (London, 1862), is 
polemical in character; Die kathohsche Kirche 
(Leo-Gesellschaft, Vienna, 1898 et seq.) is a 
work in several volumes exhibiting a general 
view of the entire Roman Catholic church. 
Consult also: Oudin, Un si^cle (1800-1900) 
(Pans, 1901) , S J. Neher, Der Missionsverein, 
Oder das Werk der Qlaubensverbreitungy etc. 
(Freiburg, 1894) ; Goyau, Le Vatican (Pans, 
1898); Ij*Annuaire pontifical cathohque (ib, 
annually). Catholic directories and almanacs: 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have each a 
Catholic directory or register. For the United 
States there are Hoffmanns Catholic Directory 
(Milwaukee) and Sadlier’s Catholic Directory 
(New York). The ecclesiastical statistics of 


France are found in the annual compilation, Le 
olergi frangais (Paris) ; those of Canada in Le 
Cemada ecclSsiastique (Montreal) ; for Italy one 
may consult the Annuano ecclesiastico (Rome) 
and the Cuida ecclesiastica d*ltalia (Savona, 
1885) , for Spain, the Ouida del estado ecclesias- 
ticOy published from time to time at Madrid 
French missions* The hi^et account of the mis- 
sions of the Roman Catholic church in France 
IS that of Kannengiesser, Les missions catho- 
hques: France et Allemagne (Paris, 1900). For 
a summary of this work, consult Sliahan, “The 
Catholic Missionaries in France and Germany,” 
in the Catholic World (New York, 1900) , als) 
Lacroix, Dictiormavre des missions cathohques 
(Pans, 1863) J B Piolet, Les missions catho- 
hques francatses au XJAemc sieole (6 vols , 
Pans, 1900-03), may also be consulted 

German missions The work of Kannengies- 
ser gives the statistics of German Roman Catho- 
lic missions to 1900 Consult also the Hchema- 
tismus der romisch-lathohschrn Kirche des 
deutsrhen Reiches (Freiburg, annually); and 
for Austria, Schematismus des qesammten 
kathohschen Reiches Oesterreich-rngains (Vi- 
enna) ; Kloster-Scheniatismiis fur das deutsche 
Reich (3d ed , Paderborn, 1899), Zak, Oestcf- 
reichisches Klosterbueh * Utatistik der Orden 
und Kongregationcn der Kathol Kirche in 
Oesterreich (Vienna, 1911) , (Uwslu. I/Allemaqne 
rchgieuse (Pans, 1899) , A lluonder, Deutsche 
Jesuitenmissionare des 11 und IS Jahrhunderts 
(Freiburg, 1899), Kannengiesser, Les catho- 
hques allemands (Pans, 1893) , Max Henn- 
bucher. Die Orden und Konqi cqatwnen dvr 
kathohschen Kirche (2d ed , Paderborn, 1907), 
and H. A Krose, Kirchhrhes Handbuch fur das 
kathohsche Deutschland (Freiburg, 1907 et stn] ) 
Mission periodicals The C'ongregation of the 
Propaganda publishes from time to time (1886- 
1914) the Missioncs CathoheaSy containing olTi- 
eial statistics of its missions I'he Work of the 
Propaganda of the Faith publishes frequently 
each vear tlie Annales de la pi opagation de la 
foi (Pans), and a similar Annales is published 
by the Work of the Holy Childhood (Lvoiis) 
For the Afiican missions there are the Bulletin 
des missions dlAfriquc and the SociH6 antiesrla- 
lagiste, both published annually at Pans The 
details of Roman Catholic education in the Ori- 
ent are found in the periodical (Eui res des 
Ecoles de VOrient (Paris, annually) An illus- 
trated monthly entitled Catholic Missions a])- 
pears in English, French, and German, and ol- 
fers popular information concerning all Catho- 
lic missionaiy woik (London) Otlier important 
periodicals are* Annalcn der Gcsellschaft der 
Terbreitung des Olaubens (Emsiedeln, 1832 et 
seq ) ; Jahrbucher der Verbreitung des Glaubens 
(Cologne, 1829 et seq ) ; Das heilige Land (ib., 
1857 et set}.) ; Die kathohschen Missionen 
(Freiburg, 1874 et seq.). 

United States missions The statistics of 
the native Roman Catholic missions are found 
since 1864 in the Reports of the Commission for 
Negro and Indian Missions (Baltimore, an- 
nually). Previous to that year the voluminous 
works of J D. G Shea, History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (4 vols , New York, 
1886-92) , id , Catholic Church in Colonial DaijSy 
]j21-1763 (Boston, 1887), may be consulted, 
also id.. History of the Catholic Missions Among 
the Indiam Tribes [1692-1854] (New York, 
1876), and id. Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley (2d ed , Albany, 1903); as 
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well as the numerous writings of Father de 
Smedt, a Belgian missionary among the Indian 
tribes of the Far West. Their bibliography is 
to be found in J. D. G. Shea, Western Missions 
and Missionaries (New York, 1878) ; also, T. 
O’Gorman, History of tho Roman Catholic 
Church in America (ib., 1895) ; Francis Park- 
man, The Jesuits in North America (ib., 1902) ; 
De Courcy, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States (ib., 1904) ; and Zepbyrin Engel- 
hardt, Missions and Missionaries of California 
(3 vols., San Francisco, 1908-13). 

For the Philippines, see Fidel de Bias de la 
Asuncion, Labor evangilica de los padres recole- 
tos en las Islas Filipinas (2d ed., Saragossa, 
1910). 

For the Near and Fartlier Orient: Charles 
Dallet, Histoire de V4glise de Cor6c (Paris, 
1874) ; De THuys, “Le Christianisine au Ton- 
kin,” in Le Correspondant (ib., 1889) ; Adrien 
Launay, Atlas des missions de la Societe des 
Missions Etrangercs (ib., 1890) ; id.. Nos mis- 
sions: album des missions catholiqucs (Lyons, 
1900) ; LOon Joly, “Missions catholiquea de 
rindo-Chine, de la Chine, et do la CorOe,” in his 
Le Christianismc ct VcxirS7ne Orient, vol. i 
(Paris, 1907): Fernandez, Missiones Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum- in Sinis et hv Japonia an. 
1908-00 (Quaracchi, 1910). For India: Father 
Leo, The Capuchin Mission in the Punjab (Manga- 
lore, 1910) ; the Catholic Directory of India for 
1013 (Madras, 1913). On the Catholic missions 
in Australia: Leinire, Le Catholicisme C7i Aus- 
fralie (Paris, 1900) : also the Australasian 
Catholic Directory fot' 1912 (Sydney, 1912). 
For the religious disturbances in China at the 
close of the last century, consult articles in Le 
Correspondent (Paris, July 25 and Aug. 10, 
1900). Much valuable information of this 
period is also found in Cordier, Histoire des re- 
lations de la Chine awe les puissances occiden- 
ialcs, vol. iii (Paris, 1902). For details of 
earlier Catholic missions in China consult the 
Abb6 Hue, Le Christianisme en Chine, en Ta- 
tarie et en Thibet (Paris, 18.59). Recent statis- 
tics are found in Calendrier, Annuaire pour 
1912 (Shanghai, 1912). For other books on 


China, see Apergu historique sur la Chine 
(Rome, 1873) ; Hubner, Ein Rpaziergang um 
die Welt (Leipzig, 1875) ; J. E. lleiffert, Zehn 
Jahre in China (Paderborn, 1896) ; Bertram 
Wolferstan, The Catholic Church in China (St. 
Louis, 1910). For other parts of the Orient: 
Miilinen, Die lateinischc Kirehc im turkischen 
Reiche (2d ed., Berlin, 1903) : Silbernagl, Ver- 
fassung und gegenwdrtigen Bestand sdmtlichen 
Kirchen des Orients (2d ed., Regensburg, 1904) ; 
Lubeck, Die christlichen Kirchen des Orients 
(Kempten, 1911). See also the periodical Echos 
d'Orient (Paris, 1898 et seq.). 

For Africa, besides the periodicals named, see 
Geographic de VAfrique chr6tienne (Paris, 
1892), and F. Klein, Kardinal Lavigerie und 
sein afrikanisches Werk (Strassburg, 1893). 

MISSISAGA, mTs'si-siPga or -sg^ga. An Al- 
gonquian tribe of North American Indians resid- 
ing east and south from Lake Ontario, Ontario, 
Canada. They are closely connected with the 
Ojibwa, of whom they are an offshoot. The 
name is said to mean “great mouth,” referring 
to the mouth of the Missisaga River. When 
first known to the French, early in the seven- 
teenth century, the Missisaga w’ere living upon 
the lower part of the river which bears their 
name and upon the adjacent Manitbulin Island. 
Soon afterward they moved east and south into 
the country left unoccupied by the dispersion 
of the Huron and Ottawa and soon spread over 
the whole peninsula of Lower Ontario. At the 
close of the Revolution they even had one village 
on the south side of Lake Erie in what is now 
Ohio. The land on which the Iroquois are now 
settled on Grand River, Ontario, was bought 
from the ^lissisaga. On account of the former 
loose distinction between the Missisaga and 
Ojibwa, it is impossible to give exact figures of 
population. Those now officially classed as 
Missisaga number about 750, on small reserva- 
tions at New Credit, Alnwick, Mud Lake, Rice 
Lake, and Scugog, Province of Ontario, Canada. 
They are all iiujmbers of the Methodist church 
and support themselves by farming, fishing, 
trapping, gathering wild rice, basket making, 
and outside labor. 
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